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If  tVBT  IV.    From  the  Tomb  at  Canterbury.  Qtniii  Joaw  or  Navakbi,  Second  Whb  of  HtvsT  IV.   ^rom  the  Tomb  at  Canterbun 

CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


Henry  IV.,  surnamed  Bolingbrokb. 


AVING  been  seated 
I  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Arch- 
bishop, on  Tuesday, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Jerome 
the  Doctor,  the  30th 
of  September,  1399, 
Henry  immediately 
proceeded  to  exercise 
the  royal  authority, 
and  to  fill  those  offices 
which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  removal 
^  of  Richard.  By  that 
event  the  power  of  the 
justices,  sherifiis,  and  other  officers  ceased,  **  and, 
therefore,"  in  the  language  of  parliament,  "  lest 
justice  might  be  delayed,  to  the  grievance  of  the 
people,  the  present  king  named  and  appointed  his 
principal  officers  and  justices,  who  took  the  usual 
oaths."  But  the  authority  of  the  parliament  itself, 
which  had  been  summoned  in  the  name  of  King 


Richard,  also  expired  with  his  deposition  ;  and  at 
this  critical  moment  it  was  alike  indispensable  for 
Henry  that  he  should  have  a  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  that  it  should  be  composed  of  his  friends. 
He  therefore  contrived  that  the  present  members 
should  be  retained,  by  not  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  election  and  return  of  fresh  members.  He 
forthwith  directed  writs  to  be  issued  returnable 
in  six  days,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  at 
the  same  time  for  the  parliament  to  meet  for 
business  on  the  sixth  day ;  assigning  as  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  shortness  of  this  summons,  that  it 
was  only  for  "  the  profit  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  to  spare  the  fatigues  and  expenses  of 
his  lieges,  and  in  order  that  the  grievances  of  the 
people  might  have  the  more  speedy  remedy."  He 
declared,  however,  that  this  step  was  not  meant  to 
prejudice  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  be  made 
a  precedent  for  the  calling  of  future  parlia- 
ments.* 

The  king  then  rose  from  his  tlirone,  and  *^  be- 

•^BotFlul. 
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holding  the  people  with  a  cheerful  countenance,"  he 
departed,  and  on  the  same  day  he  gave  a  splendid 
banquet  in  the  W  hitehall  to  the  nobles  and  the  clergy, 
who  attended  in  great  numbers.  On  the  following 
day,  the  1st  of  October,  a  deputation  waited  upon 
Richard,  late  king,  in  the  Tower,  and  there  William 
Thyming,  justiciary,  for  himself  and  fellow  procu- 
rators, in  the  name  of  the  states  and  all  the  people, 
notifini  to  Richard  the  acceptance  of  his  resig- 
nation, and  the  cause  and  form  of  his  deposition, 
and  then  renoimced  all  homage  and  fealty  to  him. 
The  forlorn  king  is  said  to  have  behaved  with 
great  composure,  merely  expressing  a  hope  that 
his  cousin  Henry  would  be  *'  a  good  lord"  to  him. 
The  parliament  met  on  Monday,  the  6th ;  and  the 
representatiTes  of  the  commons  seem  to  have  been 
to  a  man  the  same  individuals  that  had  been  sum- 
moned six  weeks  before  in  the  name  of  Richard. 
Oo  the  Monday  following,  October  the  13th,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Edward  tlie  Confessor,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  he  had  gone  into  exile, 
Henry  was  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  During  the  procession  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whose  assistance  he 
was  so  greatly  indebted,  walked  by  his  side,  carry- 
ing the  sword  which  Henry  wore  when  he  landed 
at  Ravenspur.  All  the  great  nobles  who  held  here- 
ditary offices  performed  their  duties  without  demur.* 
The  parliament  was  in  the  best  of  humours,  and 
the  commons  more  especially  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  new  king.  Many  of  the  obnoxious  acts 
of  the  late  reign  were  instantly  repealed,  and  the 
attainders  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick 
were  reversed.  In  the  lords  the  most  violent  alter- 
cations soon  ensued.  The  peers  who  had  appealed 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were  called  to  account ; 
but  these  chivalrous  lords  were  not  ashamed  to  take 

•  RoC.Fultf— RyvMr. 


up  the  same  plea  which  had  been  used  by  the  judges 
in  the  preceding  reign :  they  said  they  acted  through 
fear,  and  sealed  Uiat  deed  under  compulsion  of 
Richard.  This  was  not  very  honourable  in  men 
who  were  sworn,  as  knights,  to  know  no  fear :  but 
what  followed  was  pretty  true ;  they  added,  that 
they  were  not  more  guilty  in  prosecuting  Glouces- 
ter than  the  rest  of  the  house  was  in  condemning 
him  on  their  appeal.  There  was  scarcely  a  lord 
present  but  had  been  involved  in  the  inexplicable 
intrigues  of  the  last  twelve  years.  There  was 
plenty  of  ground  for  recrimination,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  lost;  the  terms  liar  and  traitor 
resounded  from  every  corner  of  the  house ;  forty 
gauntlets  were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  as  the 
pledges  of  battles  in  the  lists.  A  timid  or  an  un- 
reflecting king  would  have  been  lost  in  this  perilous 
storm,  which  the  firm  and  crafty  Henry  managed 
to  subdue.  The  appellants  were  let  off  with  the 
forfeiture  of  the  titles  and  estates  they  had  received 
from  Richard  as  a  reward  for  their  services  against 
his  uncle  Gloucester ;  and  thus  the  dukes  of 
Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  the  Marquess  of 
Dorset,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  descended  to 
their  former  ranks,  and  became  earls  of  Rutland, 
Kent,  Huntingdon,  and  Somerset,  and  Lord  le 
Despencer,  under  which  names  they  will  presently 
re-appear  in  plots  and  conspiracies.  Several  ex- 
cellent statutes  were  enacted  in  this  first  parliament : 
treason  was  again  reduced  to  the  limits  prescribed 
under  Edward  III.;  appeals  of  treason  in  parlia- 
ment, of  which  such  an  abuse  had  been  made, 
were  abolished,  it  being  decreed  that  persons 
laying  such  accusations  should  proceed  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Another  great 
measure  was  the  establishing  a  law,  that  the  power 
of  parliament  should  in  no  case  be  delegated  to  a 
standing  commission.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  shameful  ahuse,  noticed  iu  the 
preceding  Book,  of  giving  liveries  or  badges,  by 
which  the  nobility  gathered  around  tliem  a  host  of 
vagabonds,  who  usuallv  did  no  service  and  received 
no  pay,  being  only  called  upon  in  times  of  trouble 
and  confusion  to  strengthen  the  turbulent  lord 
whose  badge  they  wore,  and  who,  on  his  side, 
bound  himself  to  protect  them  against  the  ordinary 
officers  of  the  crown  or  law  :  but  this  abuse  lasted 
long  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  we  find 
traces  of  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  October  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland presented  himself  in  the  lords  to  deliver  a 
royal  message,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury rose,  and  charged  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral to  keep  whatever  resolution  they  should 
adopt  on  this  present  message  a  profound  and 
solemn  secret.  After  this  Northumberland  spoke : 
be  requested  their  advice  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
Richard  should  be  treated  in  time  to  come ;  for  his 
master  Henry,  he  said,  was  resolved  that,  happen 
what  might,  the  life  of  the  deposed  sovereign  should 
be  preserved — and  we  believe  that  he  here  expressed 
Henry's  real  wish.  The  lords  answered  unani- 
mously that  Richard  ought  to  be  carried  secretly 
to  some  castle ;  there  to  be  placed  in  custody  of 
trusty  officers,  who  should  prevent  his  holding 
any  communication  with  his  former  friends  and 
servants.  This  was  the  sanction  Henry  required ; 
and  his  cousin  was  privately  removed  firom  the 
Tower  accordingly.  In  the  first  instance  he  was 
conveyed  to  Leeds^Castle,  in  Kent ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  waa  subsequently  removed  by  night  from 
one  castle  to  another,  as  had  been  practised  with 
his  great-grandfather,  Edward  II.* 

In  the  course  of  this  same  parliament  Henry's 
eldest  son  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Guienne,  Lancaster,  and  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of 
Chester ;  and  he  was  declared  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  England.  The  cautious  Bolingbroke 
introduced  no  act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  pro- 
bably thinking  that  such  a  measure  would  only 
cast  doubt  on  the  title  of  right  which  he  had 
advanced.  If  right  of  birth  had  decided  the 
question,  the  claim  of  Henry,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  young  Earl  of  March,  was  a  glaring  absur- 
dity ;  for  scarcely  a  person  in  the  kmgdom  could 
have  been  deceived  by  Henry's  impudent  assertion 
that  he  was  heir  by  nght  line  of  descent,  inasmuch 
as  Edmund  of  Lancaster  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  I.  From  the  important  consequences 
which  arose  out  of  it  we  must  sketch  the  genealogy 
of  an  otherwise  quiet  and  unimportant  personage. 
Young  March  was  sprung  from  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gkiunt, 
Henry's  father.  Lionel,  the  said  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, died  without  issue  male,  and  his  possessions 
and  pretensions  fell  to  his  daughter  Philippa,  who 
married  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  paramour  of  Isabella  of  France, 
and  the  murderer  of  Edward  II.,  the  great-grand- 
father of  this  bride  Philippa,  Many  years  after 
•  Rot  Pari, 


the  execution  and  attainder  of  the  notorious  Mor« 
timer,  his  honours  and  estates  were  restored  to  his 
son  by  Edward  III.,  and  from  that  period  they 
had  remained  in  the  family.  From  the  marriage 
of  Philippa  of  Clarence  proceeded  another  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
during  a  part  of  Richard's  reign,  and  who  had 
been  killed  in  that  country.  This  last  Roger  left 
two  sons,  of  whom  Edmund,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
was  indisputably  heir  to  the  crown  by  right  descent 
at  Ike  time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard.  But  this 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  &c.,  was  only 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age: — the  persons  mos* 
attached  to  legitimacy  would  pause  in  those  times, 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  ere  they 
declared  for  such  a  child,  escorted  and  surrounded 
by  the  horrors  of  a  long  minority.  In  fact,  his 
fight  waa  scarcely  allowed  the  weight  of  a  feather : 
not  only  was  it  not  discussed,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  boy  was  passed  over  in  silence  by  lords, 
commons,  priests,  and  lawyers ;  and  if  it  occurred 
to  any  of  the  people  at  that  time,  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned.  A  story,  indeed,  is  told  of  Edmimd 
Mortimer  jesting  to  his  friends  on  Henry's  claim 
as  heir  mode  of  Edward  I.,  which  he  translated 
hares  malus  (false  heir) ;  but  this  pun,  poor  as  it 
is,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  made  for  the  child 
than  by  him.  Henry  had  got  possession  both  of 
Edmund  Mortimer  and  his  yotmger  brother,  and 
he  lodged  them  in  Windsor  Castle.  Some  years 
later  the  name  of  Edmund  was  for  the  first  time 
brought  forward  by  the  insurgents  in  the  north. 
In  other  hands  the  lives  of  these  two  cap- 
tives might  have  been  in  danger;  but  Henry 
treated  them  both  with  great  kindness,  although 
they  remained  in  honourable  prison  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  When  the  claim  of  the  Mortimers  is 
again  revived,  it  is  as  transmitted  by  Anne,  the  sister 
of  this  Edmund,  who,  by  espousing  Richard  Earl  of 
Cambf-idge,  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Duke  of 
York,  gave  rise  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of  York, 
and  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dreadful  wars  of 
the  Roses. 

Henry,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  the  idol  of 
the  people,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  despe- 
rate enemies  among  the  nobility.  The  lords 
appellants,  as  they  are  called,  who  had  been  but 
slightly  punished  in  parliament  (one  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  not  punished  at  all),  resolved 
to  take  a  fearful  vengeance.  During  the  sitting  of 
parliament  they  held  secret  meetings  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  there,  it 
appears,  they  formed  a  plot  for  restoring  Richard 
and  murdering  Henry.  About  a  month  after  the 
dissolution,  they  proclaimed  a  tournament  to  be 
held  at  Oxford  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  and  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother-in-law  to  Henry, 
invited  the  king  to  attend.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  then  a  band  of  desperate  men  were 
leagued  to  make  a  rush  on  the  king,  and  kill  him 
and  his  sons  during  the  jousts.  The  king  had 
kept  his  Christmas  in  Windsor  Castle ;  the  con- 
spirators were  at  Oxford  •*  no  suspicion  was  excited 
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^tbe  blow  seemed  certain ;  but  on  tbe  appointed 
day  one  of  tbeir  number,  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  first  cousin  to 
Heniy,  who  had  had  the  principal  hand  in  tbe 
plot,  was  missii^.  The  day  of  the  tournament 
wore  away,  and,  as  neither  Rutland  nor  the  king 
appeared,  they  were  forced  to  conclude  that  they 
bad  been  betrayed.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
they  yet  hoped  to  retrieve  themselves  by  a  bold 
and  rapid  movement.  They  knew  that  Henry  had 
been  living  at  Windsor  with  only  a  feeble  guAd, 
and  that  very  evening  they  set  out  from  Oxford, 
with  five  hundred  horse,  to  surprise  him  in  the 
castle.  The  castle,  indeed,  they  surprised  early  the 
next  morning,  but  Henry  was  not  there ;  receiving 
timely  warning,  he  had  gone  to  London,  where  he 
had  alieady  issued  writs  for  their  apprehension  as 
traitors,  and  was  at  that  moment  collecting  troops 
to  crush  them.  Stupified  by  their  double  disap- 
pointment, the  conspirators  lingered  about  Windsor 
doing  nodiing ;  but  the  next  day,  the  approach  of 
Henry  at  the  head  of  an  immense  force,  chiefly 
composed  of  volunteers  from  the  city  of  London, 
roo^  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  then  they 
fled  to  arm  their  several  retainers.  The  Earl  of 
Hantingdon  rode  for  Essex  and  the  Fens,  but  the 
other  chiefs  retired  towards  the  west,  proclaiming 
King  Richard  in  all  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed.  But  the  popular  feeling  was  ever]rwhere 
against  them,  and  they  were  destroyed  to  a  man, 
without  any  co-operation  of  the  king  or  the  forces 
he  bad  raised.  Summoned  and  dieted  by  their 
mayor,  the  burghers  of  Cirencester,  with  ihe  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood,  captured  the  earls  of 
Kent  and  Salisbury,  and  struck  off  their  heads. 
The  lords  Le  Despencer  and  Lumley,  who  had 
ridden  as  fiar  as  Bristol,  were  taken  and  beheaded 
by  the  citizens  there.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  caught  on  the  confines  of  Essex,  and  carried 
tu  Pleshy,  the  seat  of  the  great  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
where  the  tenants  and  servants  of  that  prince  tor- 
tured him  and  tore  his  body  to  pieces  in  savage 
vengeance  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  tbeir  master. 
Id  this  manner  the  spontaneous  rage  of  the  people 
relieved  Henry  from  the  trouble  and  from  the 
odium  which  generally  attend  state  trials  when 
they  are  at  all  prolonged.  He,  however,  ordered 
that  a  few  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  should  be  tried 
by  the  common  courts.  Ferriby  and  Mandelein, 
two  monks  or  priests,  who  had  been  chaplains 
to  Richard,  were  executed  in  London ;  and  two 
knights,  Thomas  Blount  and  Bennet  Sely,  were 
executed  at  Oxford.  Here  Henry  stopped  the  red 
hand  of  the  law  and  of  private  vengeance ;  for  he 
declared  that  man  a  traitor  that  should  put  another 
to  death  in  this  quarrel.  Two  bisnops  were 
arrested,  and  one  of  them,  Thomas  Merks,*  was 
convicie»d  by  a  special  commission ;  yet  both 
escaped,  and  were  afterwards  allowed  to  hold 
church  preferments.t 

*  Tlw  Bitbop  of  CarlMe.  wbo  if  mU  to  have  fpokan  numfUQy  in 
padluBeat  ag&laft  tlia  measorei  for  deposiog  Richard  II.^Sm 
ToL  i.  p.  799. 
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But  the  greatest  of  the  victims  sacrificed  by  this 
furious  attempt  of  the  lords  appellants  was  the 
ex-king  himself.  About  three  weeks  after  that 
day  on  which  it  had  been  arranged  that  Henry 
should  be  murdered  at  Oxford,  it  was  known  that 
Richard  had  died  at  Pontefract.  Even  more  than 
the  usual  mystery  is  heaped  upon  this  horrid 
transaction ;  and,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject,  little  positive  information 
can  be  added  to  what  is  said  by  the  attached 
dependant  and  friend  of  his  family — old  Froissart. 
**  How  Richard  died,  and  by  what  means,  I  could 
not  tell  when  I  wrote  this  chronicle."*  The  least 
horrible  supposition  is,  that  by  order  of  Henry 
and  those  who  acted  with  him, — that  is  to  say,  the 
greatest  nobles  and  prelates  in  the  land, — he  was 
despatched  by  assassins :  the  most  horrible,  and 
which,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  the  more  probable,  is, 
that  he  was  starved  to  death.  The  old  writers, 
however,  who  give  this  account,  in  general  repre- 
sent his  starvation  as  voluntary.  The  notion  that  he 
escaped  from  the  sure  keeping  of  his  cousin,  though 
it  has  been  supported  by  some  ingenuity  and  more 
pertinacity,  seems  devoid  of  all  •reasonable  foun- 
dation. 

The  wife  of  Richard  was  too  young  and  inno* 
cent — she  was  now  only  ten  years  old — to  have  any 
enemies  in  England ;  and  in  France  a  lively  feel- 
ing was  excited  in  her  favour,  and,  through  her,  a 
deep  regret  for  the  fate  of  her  husband,  who,  for 
some  years,  was  almost  worshipped  in  France  as  a 
saint  and  martyr.  The  first  news  of  his  deposition 
was  carried  to  Paris  by  some  Flemish  merchants ; 
but  soon  after,  the  Dame  de  Courcy,  who,  together 
with  all  the  French  attendants,  had  been  discharged 
from  Queen  Isabella's  service,  returned  to  her 
home,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  Richard.  The  details  were  repeated  to 
King  Charles,  and  they  so  deeply  affected  him, 
that  they  brought  on  a  fit  of  insanity — the  worst  of 
all  maladies,  to  which  he  had  been  liable  at  inter- 
vals for  more  than  six  years.  This  king's  greatest 
anxiety  was  for  his  young  daughter--de3ironed 
and  left  defenceless  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  his 
uncles,  who,  owing  to  his  frequent  maladies,  had 
much  more  power  than  he,  and  his  ministers  and 
courtiers  generally,  seem  to  have  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  falling  upon  the  English 
possessions.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  thought  that, 
at  all  events,  the  French  ought  to  attempt  to  derive 
some  profit  out  of  what  had  happened ;  and,  with 
out  any  announcement  to  the  de  facto  government 
of  England — ^which  it  suited  the  project  in  hand  tu 
consider  as  a  usurpation— he  fell  upon  that  frag- 

*  Froissart  suddenly  breaks  off  his  nairative  iiiunediat«1v  aftui 
the  death  of  Richard.  Some  of  his  last  words  concerning  uie  an 
happy  monarch  are  very  naive  and  touching.  He  contrasts  his 
former  splendour  with  his  miserable  ftdL.  Never,  he  says,  had  king 
of  England  spent  so  much  money  in  keeping  up  a  splendid 
household:  "and  I,  John  Froissart,  canon  and  treasurer  of  Chimay, 
saw  it,  and  considered  it;  and  I  lived  in  it  a  quarter  of  a  year;  and 
goo4l  cheer  did  he  give  me,  forasmuch  as  I  in  my  youth  had  been 
clerk  and  familiar  to  the  noble  King  Edward  his  grandlbther.  and 
to  Madame  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  England,  his  grand* 
mother  i  and  when  I  departed  from  him  (It  was  at  Windsor)  on  mv 
leave-taking,  he  gava  me  a  silver  goblet;  gilt,  and  having  within  100 
nobles  ^  •  •  •  •  therefore  am  I  much  boond  to  pzay  God  for  Itlnu*' 
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ment  of  Guienne  where  the  English  flag  still 
floated ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bourhon  at  the  same 
time  marched  with  an  army  as  far  as  Agen, 
whence  he  issued  manifestos  promising  the  most 
favourahle  conditions  to  such  of  the  **  good  towns** 
as  would  voluntarily  unite  with  the  kingdom  of 
France.  None  of  these  towns  were  so  important 
as  Bordeaux,  the  birth-place  of  Richard;  and 
there,  at  first,  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
sovereigpi  seemed  likely  to  second  the  views  of  the 
French.  In  a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  natural  to 
their  warm  imagination,  the  people  of  Bordeaux 
swore  by  the  Lord,  that  Richard  was  the  best  man 
in  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  Londoners  had 
traitorously  worked  his  ruin.  They  added,  that 
such  things  were  not  to  be  borne  ;  but  their  ardour 
cooled  when  they  came  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  and  their  interests 
made  them  prefer  the  government  of  the  destroyer 
of  Richard  to  that  of  the  beggared  and  rapacious 
king  of  France  with  his  merciless  uncles.  They 
saw  how  the  French  people  were  vexed  and  mo- 
lested with  all  kinds  of  taxes,  how  they  were 
oppressed  and  impoverished  by  arbitrary  tallages, 
which  were  often  repeated  two  or  even  three  times 
in  the  course  of  one  year ;  and  the  contrast  which 
they  drew  was  certamly  most  favourable  to  the 
recent  government  of  the  English.  "  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  a  system,"  said  the  men  of 
Bordeaux ;  "  and  it  would  be  too  hard  for  us.  If 
the  French  were  our  masters,  they  would  treat  us 


like  the  rest :  it  is  better  that  we  remain  with  the 
English,  who  respect  our  franchises  and  liberties. 
The  Londoners,  it  is  true,  have  deposed  King 
Richard,  and  crowned  King  Henry,  but,  after  all, 
what  is  that  to  us  ?  Have  we  not  always  a  king  ? 
He  will  soon  send  his  ministers  to  explain.  And, 
besides,  have  we  not  a  great  trade  with  the  Eng- 
lish, in  wine,  wool,  and  cloth  ?  Oh !  yes,  we  have 
more  to  get  by  them  than  by  the  French."  The 
Bordelais  also  preferred  the  pope  acknowledged 
by  England  (for  the  schism  still  continued)  to  the 
pope  acknowledged  in  France.  And,  besides,  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  country,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  had  been  so  malcon- 
tent, were  all  good  and  loyal  English — so  greatly 
had  men's  minds  chang^  since  the  time  of  the 
wise  King  Charles  V.,  when  b\\  Guienne  wished 
to  become  French.  The  great  enterprise  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  march  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  failed  completely.*  France  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  declare  war:  she  had 
been  drained  of  her  money;  the  king's  council 
was  nothing  but  a  scene  of  discord ;  and  Charles, 
who  had  recovered  his  senses  for  a  season,  would 
not  permit  hostilities  while  his  daughter  was  yet 
in  England.  The  new  king  of  England,  on  his 
side,  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  until  he  should  be 
more  firmly  seated  on  his  throne :  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  France  soon  after  his  coroQation,  and  he 

*  A.  Thierry.  Hist,  de  Oayeaiw.— Bwranie,  IlisU  Does  de  P<m» 
BQgiM.~Fnnuart 
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gave  the  most  flatteriug  reception  to  the  Bishop  of 
Manx,  the  Sire  de  HagueviUe,  and  Maele  Blanchet, 
who  cune  over  as  ambasaadors  from  Charles,  to 
request  the  restoration  of  bia  daughter,  together 
with  all  her  jewela,  and  the  sum  of  200,000  franca 
of  gold,  which  had  been  remitted  to  Richard  in 
pirt  payment  of  her  dower.  Henry  attempted  to 
roDore  all  demands  and  difficulties,  by  proposing 
a  marriage  between  Isabella  and  his  eldest  son ; 
bat  Charles  rejected  this  alliance.  The  great 
difficoltY  on  this  side  did  not  so  much  regard  the 
young  kdy  as  the  money :  Henry  was  poor,  and 
did  not  Uke  to  risk  his  necessary  popularity  by  de- 
manding grants  from  parliament,  and  he  con- 
sulted the  Universities,  to  know  whether,  by  law, 
the  peraonal  obligations  of  Richard  were  bmding 
oo  his  successor.  The  reply  of  the  learned  was 
not  such  as  he  expected ;  but  still  with  the  200,000 
francs  of  gold  he  could  not  or  would  not  part,  and  the 
French  ambassadors  returned  with  the  assurance, 
thit  the  existing  truce  should  be  respected,  and  that 
Madame  IsabeUa  should  be  restorol,  but  without 
either  the  money  or  the  jewels.  These  negotiations 
lasted  many  months,  nor  did  the  young  queen  leave 
England  until  long  after  Richard  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  prison.  That  event  might  naturally 
tLirm  a  tender  father,  and  Charles,  eager  to  ^et 
back  his  daughter,  consented  to  receive  her  with 
only  her  jewels  (if  the  French  are  correct  Henry 
kept  part  of  these),  and  to  reserve  the  question  a[ 
the  money  for  some  future  discussion.  Isabella 
was  carried  over  to  Calais  and  delivered  with  great 
formality  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  went  to 
meet  her  witb  five  hundred  knights.  As  soon  as 
she  was  safe  at  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for- 
getting the  embarrassed  state  of  the  government, 
would  have  declared  war  to  avenge  her  wrongs ; 
bat  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  waa  then  tbe 
more  powerful  of  the  two,  would  not  consent  to 
this  dangerous  measure.  Hence  there  arose  a 
furious  quanrd  between  the  rival  dukes,  and  the 
fetrfol  tragedy  which  soon  followed  in  France,  waa 
probably,  in  part,  owing  to  this  altercation.  The 
French  people,  who  had  suffered  so  cruelly,  prayed 
for  peace  above  all  thinga ;  but  many  poor  knights, 
and  tome  rich  ones,  longed  for  the  renewal  of  the 
war  with  England,  deeming  repose  inglorious,  and 
hoping  to  gain  fame  and  fortune.  At  times,  with 
the  consent  of  the  government,  and  at  othera  with- 
out it,  these  restless  men  made  inroads  on  the 
English  poaKssions  in  the  south,  and  even  at- 
tempted descents  on  our  coast;  but  the  court  of 
France  never  declared  war,  and  all  the  transac-> 
tions  with  the  French  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
▼ere  of  very  subordinate  interest. 

Henry  well  knew  that  the  unpopularity  of 
Richard  had  been  in  part  owing  to  the  conviction 
ofa  warlike  people,  that  he  dreaded  the  dangers 
tad  hated  the  fatigues  of  the  field.  The  conquest 
of  Scotland  was  still  a  popular  idea,  and  the  king 
determined  to  illustrate  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ! 
by  an  expedition  into  that  country.  He  was,  no  | 
doubt,  greatly  encouraged  by  the  distracted  state  | 
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of  affairs  at  the  Scottish  court.  King  Robert  was 
old  and  weak ;  his  eldest  son  David,  Earl  of  Roth- 
say,  though  brave,  and  not  without  abilities,  was 
dissipated,  imprudent,  and  reckless;  he  had 
offended  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  re- 
gent during  the  king's  sickness,  aspired  to  the 
crown,  and  was  known  to  be  a  desperate  and 
remorseless  man,  who  would  hesitate  at  no  crime 
to  obtain  it.  Henry's  great  difficulty,  however, 
was  again  about  money..  Popular  as  the  war 
might  be,  he  dreaded  imposing  new  taxes  fur  its 
expenses.  He  preferred  having  recourse  to  the 
old  system  of  feudal  service,  which,  though  long 
out  of  use,  had  never  been  formally  abolished. 
With  the  consent  of  a  great  council,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  great  churchmen  should  con- 
tribute a  tenth  of  their  incomes,  and  that  the  lay 
lords  should  march  with  their  retainers,  and  serve 
at  their  own  charges.  Henry  next  summoned  all 
persons  enjoying  fees  or  pensions  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  by  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  by  Richard 
n.,  or  by  his  own  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
to  meet  him  in  arms  at  York,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  attendance,  this  return  to  the  old  practices 
of  collecting  and  feeding  an  army  was  remarkably 
unsuccessful.  Henry,  however,  began  with  a 
high  tone,  despatching  heralds  to  command  King 
Robert  and  the  great  barons  of  Scotland  to  meet 
him  at  Edinburgh,  and  there  do  him  homage  for 
that  crown  and  for  the  estates  they  held.  The 
Duke  of  Rothsay  went  to  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  to 
fight,  not  to  make  submission;  and  Henry  was 
completely  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  castle. 
He  soon  found  that  his  unpaid  army  was  very 
badly  supplied  with  provisions ;  and,  in  the  end, 
he  was  forced  by  absolute  famine  to  make  a  rapid 
retreat  horn  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  borders.  Yet  in  this  losing  campaign  Henry 
gained  a  rare  glory ;  he  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war  during  his  stay  in  Scotland ;  he  protected  tlie 
weak  and  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  prevented 
that  plundering  and  burning  of  villages  which  had 
been  so  common  for  ages.* 

During  his  absence  in  the  north,  a  most  formid- 
able insurrection — one  which  was  never  wholly 
subdued  during  his  vigorous  reign — ^broke  out  in 
the  west  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Owen 
Glendower,  the  most  remarkable  man  of  that  age. 
Owen  had  been  an  esquire  in  the  household  of 
Richard  II.,  and  he  retained  an  affectionate  recol- 
lection of  his  old  master.  After  the  revolution 
which  swept  away  the  entire  court,  he  retired  to  his 
native  district  of  Glendourdy,  and  there  his  loyalty 
was  quickened  by  an  attack  made  on  his  property. 
His  small  estate  lay  near  to  that  of  the  great  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  who,  availing  himself  of  his 
neighbour's  weakness,  unjustly  despoiled  him  of  a 
part  of  his  inheritance.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Welslnnan,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Icgcd 

*  Rvcier.   -Fordan. 
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forms,  were  exceedingly  moderate :  he  petitioned 
parliament  for  redress,  and  induced  an  influential 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  up  his 
cause.  But  when  his  petition,  though  warmly 
supported  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  was  rudely 
rejected,  he  resolved  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and,  casting  aside  the  pen,  he  grasped  the 
sword.  He  pretended  to  be  lineally  descended 
from  the  last  of  the  native  princes  of  Wales ;  and 
none  of  the  Welsh  disputed  his  claim  to  an  honour 
which  gave  him  a  wonderful  degree  of  influence, 
as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  shades  of  obscurity  to  be- 
gin the  dangerous  career  of  a  patriot.  To  this 
ascendancy  was  added  another  influence  probably 
quite  as  powerful  on  the  minds  of  the  superstitious 
mountaineers.  Before  becoming  a  courtly  squire, 
Owen  had  studied  in  the  English  universities,  and 
had  afterwards  lived  in  the  inns  of  court  as  an 
"  apprentice  of  the  law."  With  the  extent  of  his 
literary  and  scientific  acquirements  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted ;  it  was  probably  not  inconsiderable  for 
tiiose  times ;  it  was  certainly  quite  enough  to  make  a 
great  impression  among  the  Welsh :  nor  was  it  very 
extraordinary  at  a  period  when  great  book-learning 
was  pretty  generally  associated  with  ideas  of 
magic,  that  those  poor  peasants  should  set  down 
Owen  Glendower  as  a  magician,  or  as  one  having 
intercourse  with  the  invisible  world  of  spirits. 
Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  king's  absence  in  Scotland,  Owen  collected  a 
brave  band,  drove  the  intruders  from  his  property, 
and  took  some  of  Iiord  Grey  de  Ruthyn's  people 
prisoners.  When  Henry  returned,  he  declared 
Owen  an  outlaw;  and  then  Owen,  speaking  no 
longer  about  a  few  acres  of  land,  boldly  declared 
himself  the  lawful  sovereign  of  all  Wales.  Nor 
was  his  a  vain-glorious  or  idle  assumption  of  dig- 
nity ;  he  had  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people,  and 
knew  that  it  still  beat  high  at  the  thoughts  of 
liberty  and  independence.  According  to  an  old 
English  writer,  who  only  viewed  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  a  rebellion,  "  he  so  inveigled,  enticed,  and 
allured  the  wild  and  indiscreet  Welshmen,  that 
they  took  him  as  their  prince,  and  made  to  him 
an  oath  of  allegiance  and  subjection."*  Without 
criticising  his  genealogy  or  right,  nearly  every 
Welshman  in  England,  whether  in  the  capital  or 
in  the  provinces,  threw  up  his  business  and  occu- 
pations, and  returned  to  his  native  mountains.  In 
the  month  of  February  following  (a.d.  1401),  the 
commons  of  England  went  before  the  king,  and 
showed  how  the  Welsh  scholars  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  left  their  universities  for  their  own 
country  j  and  how  the  Welsh  labourers  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom  had  suddenly  returned 
into  Wales  provided  with  armoury,  arrows,  bows, 
and  Bwords.t  Henry,  who  was  never  wanting  in 
decision  and  activity,  immediately  marched  with 
an  army  into  Wales,  confidently  hoping  to  crush 
the  insurrection  at  once ;  but  the  clerk  and  esquire 
displayed  the  abilities  of  a  general :  he  avoided  an 
iiction,  led  the  English  long  marches  through  the 

•  Holuitb»l«  f  Rot.  Pari, 


most  difficult  and  most  desolate  parts  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  when  Henry  was  obliged  to  retbre  (again, 
as  it  appears,  from  want  of  provisions),  his  fame 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  were  greatly 
heightened.  The  king  returned  in  a  few  months, 
but  with  no  better  success ;  and  a  third  campaign, 
made  in  the  following  year,  was  a  complete 
failure.^ 

A.D.  1402.  Henry's  mind,  however,  was  at  this 
time  irritated  by  many  insults  proceeding  from 
very  different  quarters ;  and  his  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  plots  and  rumours  in  England,  and 
hostile  demonstrations  in  Scotland  and  in  France. 

Walleran  of  Luxemburgh,  Count  of  Ligny  and 
St.  Pol,  who  had  married  a  sister  or  half-sisterf  of 
the  deposed  Richard,  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
very  formidable;  but  he  piursued  a  course  well 
calculated  to  vex  and  even  to  degrade  King  Henry. 
Pretending  that  it  was  his  especial  duty  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  sent  his  heralds 
into  England  with  a  strange  defiance.  Afier 
stating  his  titles  to  the  most  high  and  mighty 
Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (for  he  would 
not  call  him  king),  and  the  affinity,  love,  and 
confederation  which  existed  between  him  and 
Richard — of  whose  death  it  was  notorious  that 
he,  Henry,  was  accused — ^he  told  him  that  he 
gave  him  to  know  that  in  every  manner  in  his 
power  he  would  do  him  harm,  and  ofler  every 
kind  of  injury  by  himself,  his  relations,  his 
men,  and  his  subjects,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
"  without  the  kingdom  of  France — ^and  all  this,  for 
his  own  personal  reasons,  and  not  on  account  of 
any  war  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  realm 
of  England."t  This  curious  document — ^the  de- 
fiance of  a  petty  prince,  who  assumed  the  double 
character  of  vassal  of  France,  and  independent 
prince  of  the  empire — ^was  dated  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1402 ;  but  his  limited  means  prevented 
for  some  time  his  acting  upon  his  threat,  and 
when  he  took  the  sea,  his  operations  resembled 
those  of  a  pirate. 

In  En^and,  reports  were  industriously  circu- 
lated that  Richard  was  still  alive,  and  that,  having 
escaped  into  Scotland,  he  was  about  to  return  at 
the  head  of  bil  army  to  assert  his  rights.  Asso- 
ciations were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  welcome  his  return,  and  to  co-operate  with 
this  force ;  for  many  powerful  individuals  regretted 
the  change  from  the  lavish  generosity  of  Richard 
to  the  strict  economy  and  order  of  his  cousin,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  excited  by  various 
tales  of  cruelty  and  horror.  When  a  notion  of 
this  sort  once  gains  ground,  it  is  proof  even  against 
ocular  demonstration.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
few  or  none  of  the  leaders  were  ever  deceived,  but 
it  appears  certain  that  many  of  the  people  really 
believed  that  Richard  was  alive.     Henry  issued 

•  Walsingham. — Bymer. 

f  All  thai  ii  known  of  this  lady  is,  that  the  count,  her  hntband. 
in  his  challenge  to  King  Henry,  calls  her  a  sister  of  Richard : — 
"  Considerant  l*aftmite.  amour,  et  confederation,  que  i'avoye  par 
devers  tres  haut  et  puissant  Prince  Richard,  Roy  d'Angleterre,  da 
quel  j'av  eu  la  soeur  en  espouse"— Movstrklxt. 
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■etenl  socoeBsiye  proclamations  against  the 
fefancatora  of  false  repofrts ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1402,  Sir  Roger  Clarendon,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Blick  Prince,  nine  Franciscan  friars,  and  several 
odier  peracHiB,  were  executed  as  traitors,  for  assert- 
ion that  the  late  king  was  living.  This  severity 
uoij  strengthened  the  popular  helief.  In  the 
month  of  June,  the  Scottish  army,  indeed,  crossed 
the  borders ;  but  there  was  no  Richard  with  it, 
nor  did  the  Scots  pretend  that  he  was  coming. 
After  doing  considerable  mischief,  this  army  was 
defeated  at  Nesbit  Moor :  Hepburn  of  Hales,  its 
genara],  was  slain  with  many  of  his  companions, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  knights  were  taken 
pdsonerB.  The  victorious  commander  on  this 
occasion  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  disaffected 
Scot  The  imprudent  Duke  of  Rothsay,  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  Scottish  throne,  had  been  contracted 
in  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  George 
of  Dunbar,  the  great  Earl  of  March,  whose  estates 
and  commands  lay  near  the  borders :  in  spite  of  his 
Bolonn  engagement,  the  prince  not  only  refused  the 
damsel,  bat  married  Mariell,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Earls'of 
March.  Robert,  the  poor,  in  firm  old  king,  had  well 
foreseen  the  consequence  of  acts  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent :  the  Earl  of  March  withdrew 
to  his  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Dunbar,  gave 
up  his  fealty,  did  homage  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  joined  in  the  closest  confederacy  with  the 
Percies  of  Northumberland.  By  his  means  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  had  been  laid  open  to  Henry  in 
1400,  and  now,  after  having  assisted  the  Percies 
in  several  inroads  or  forays  they  had  made  into  Scot- 
land, he  defeated  the  Scottish  force  at  Nesbit  Moor. 
Earl  Douglas,  who  had  got  a  grant  of  the  estates 
of  the  Eiarl  of  March,  immediately  prepared  to 
drive  him  to  his  ruin,  and  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
Netbit  Moor ;  and  he  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  who  still  usurped  all  the  power  which 
could  be  said  to  belong  to  a  distracted  government 
Ten  thousand  warriors,  the  best  of  Scotland,  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  the  Douglas,  which  flew  like 
a  meteor  from  the  Lothians  to  the  Tweed,  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne ;  but  the  earl,  whom  the 
Scots  Bumamed  "Tyne-man,"  or  "Lose-man," 
iinain  his  repeated  defeats  and  failures,  with  all  the 
personal  valour  of  his  race,  enjoyed  so  small  a 
portion  of  their  sagacity  as  to  be  unable  to  learn 
military  experience  from  reiterated  calamity. 
Having  carried  terror  and  devastation  as  far  as  the 
vails  of  Newcastle,  without  finding  any  force  to 
oppose  him,  he  turned  back  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  marched  in  a  careless  manner  towards  the 
Tweed.  During  his  ill-calculated  advance  to  the 
aoQtfa,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son, 
fte  Hotspur  Percy,  with  his  deadly  enemy  the 
Earl  of  March,  gathered  a  numerous  army  in  his 
rear.  Douglas,  liaropered  by  his  spoil,  came  sud- 
denly upon  this  force,  which  was  posted  near  Mil- 
field,  in  the  northern  pert  of  Nortliumberland.  He 
perceived  a  strong  position  between  the  two  armies 
called  HomildoD  Hill,  and  he  had  the  good  sense 


to  seize  it.  The  English,  with  the  people  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  occupied  the  ridges  of  a  neigli- 
bouring  hill,  but  they  leflt  it  to  advance  to  the 
assault;  and  Harry  Percy  (or  Hotspur)  was  about 
to  charge  up  the  hill  of  Homildon,  when  March 
caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to  stay  where 
he  was,  and  begin  the  fight  with  his  archers,  not 
with  his  horse.  The  advice  was  taken :  the 
English  bowmen  advanced  to  the  roots  of  the  hill, 
and  shot  upwards  with  wonderful  force  and  correct 
aim.  Instead  of  charging  at  first,  as  Bruce  did 
the  English  archers  at  Bannockbum,  Douglas  did 
nothing,  but  left  his  people  drawn  up  in  ranks  on 
the  face  of  the  hill,  where  they  presented  one 
general  mark  to  the  enemy.  Scarcely  an  English 
arrow  flew  in  vain ;  the  Scots  fell  in  heaps  without 
fighting.  At  last  Douglas  made  up  his  mind  to 
charge  down  the  hill,  or,  as  it  is  related  by  Fordun, 
Swinton,  a  spirited  knight,  induced  this  movement 
by  exclaiming — "  Oh !  my  brave  fellow-soldiers, 
what  fascinates  you  to-day,  that  you  stand  like 
deer  and  fawns  in  a  park  to  be  shot,  instead  of 
showing  your  ancient  valour,  and  meeting  your 
foes  hand-to-hand?  Let  those  who  will,  descend 
with  me,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will 
break  that  host  and  conquer,  or,  if  not,  at  least  die 
with  honour,  like  soldiers."  As  Douglas  descended 
the  English  bowmen  retired  a  little,  but  they  pulled 
their  bows  as  they  withdrew,  and,  presently  halting 
again,  they  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  so  '^  sharp  and 
strong,"  that  no  armour  could  withstand  it;  and 
as  he  was  spurring  forward,  the  Douglas  himself, 
whose  armour  was  of  the  most  perfect  temper, 
was  woimded,  though  not  mortally,  in  five  different 
places.  He  fell  from  his  horse, — ^was  made  pri- 
soner,— and  then  a  complete  rout  of  the  Scots 
ensued.  Eight  hundred  of  them  remained  on  the 
field,  and  five  hundred,  it  is  said,  were  drowned  in 
the  Tweed.  Besides  Douglas,  whose  principal 
wound  deprived  him  of  an  eye,  Murdach,  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  earls  of  Moray  and 
Angus,  two  barons,  eighty  knights  (among  whom 
were  some  Frenchmen),  and  many  other  persons 
of  rank,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Percies. 
Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston  of  Calendar,  Ramsay 
of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair,  Roger  Gordon,  and 
Walter  Scott,  were  in  the  number  of  the  more 
illustrious  slain.  The  English  men-at-arms, 
knights,  and  squires,  never  drew  the  sword  or 
couched  the  lance,  the  whole  affair  being  decided 
by  the  archers. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Homildon  Hill, 
which  was  fought  on  Holyrood-dav,  the  14th  of 
September,  1402.*  While  it  was  fighting  Henry 
himself  was  engaged  much  less  successfully  in 
Wales,  where  Owen  Glendower  had  recently  gained 
two  splendid  victories,-~one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vumwye,  where  he  took  his  old  enemy,  the  I^ord 
Grey,  prisoner ;  the  other  near  Knyghton,  in  Rad- 
norshire, where  he  captured  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer. In  the  end  of  September  the  king  ad- 
vanced from  Shrewsbury ;  but  though  he  divided 

*  Boi  PuU— Rymer.— Fordoib^-Otterboariia. 
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his  forces  into  three  separate  aimies,  which  poiuied 
into  Wales  from  three  different  points,  he  could 
never  find  his  active  and  cunning  enemy.  It 
seemed  as  if  Glendower  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
clouds,  and  thence  waged  war  by  commanding  the 
elements.  Incessant  rains  distressed  the  English, 
inundated  the  valleys,  and  made  the  mountain- 
torrents  impassable.  The  king's  tent  was  swept 
away  by  a  tempest ;  and  Henry  at  last  withdrew, 
convinced,  it  is  said,  that  Owen  Glendower  was 
a  mighty  necromancer.  On  his  retreat,  Owen 
marched  in  triumph  through  the  country,  where  all 
true  Welshmen  now  acknowledged  him  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  the  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Llewellyns  and  of  other  princes  who  reigned  ere 
Saxon  or  Norman  trod  the  soil  of  Britain  * 

Nor  was  this  failure  the  only  annoyance  which 
Henry  was  now  suffering.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  this  same  year  he  received  a  challenge  from  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
and  uncle  of  the  lady  Isabella.  This  prince  had 
formerly  been  the  bosom  friend  and  sworn  brother 
of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  :  during  his  exile  in 
France,  when  Henry  aspired  to  the  hand  of  a 
princess  of  the  blood  royal,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  Orleans  did  his  utmost  to  promote 
that  match ;  and  though  he  failed  on  that  occasion, 
he  gave  Henry  all  the  aid  he  could  for  his  expe- 
dition into  England,  and  encouraged  him  to 
dethrone  Richard,  the  husband  of  his  niece,  fiat 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  then  acted  rather  out  of  spite 
and  jealousy  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  de  facto  regent  of  France,  than  from  any 
steady  affection  for  Henry;  and  he  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  change  principles  and  systems 
almost  as  oflen  as  his  clothes.  His  first  challenge 
did  not  state  any  grievance  whatever :  he  merely 
said  that  he  deplored  the  state  of  inactivity  and 
neglect  of  the  use  of  arms,  to  which  he  and  other 
princes  of  France  were  condemned, — that  he  was 
anxious  to  gain  honour  and  good  renown, — and 
that,  therefore,  he  wanted  to  fight,  with  a  hundred 
French  knights  armed  with  lance,  battle-axe,  sword, 
and  dagger,  but  without  any  bodkins,  hooks,  points, 
bearded  darts,  razors,  needles,  or  poisoned  points, 
against  King  Henry  and  a  hundred  English 
knights.t  The  King  of  England  received  the  heralds 
in  what  was  considered  a  very  scurvy  manner ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  noble  usages  of  chivalry,  he  made 
them  no  presents.  His  answer,  which  was  not 
returned  till  the  1st  of  January,  1403,  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  receipt  of  such  a  challenge 
during  a  time  of  truce,  and  from  a  sworn  brother : 
he  told  the  duke  that  he  annulled  his  letters  of 
alliance  and  brotherhood ;  and  reminded  him  that 
he,  as  a  king,  was  not  bound  to  answer  any  such 
challenge  except  from  kings.  *'  As  to  the  idleness 
of  which  you  complain,"  said  Henry,  with  a  tone 
of  solemnity  which  looks,  however,  very  like 
mockery,  **  it  is  true  that  we  are  less  employed  in 
arms  and  in  seeking  honour  than  our  noble  an- 
cestors: but  God  is  great;  and,  when  it  pleases 
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him,  we  shall  follow  their  footsteps. ''     In  another 
clause  he  made  a  most  rational  assertion,  which 
probably  gained  him  little  honour  among  knights : 
"  It  seems  to  us,"  said  he,  "  that  a  prince-king 
ought  only  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  God,  the 
common  benefit  of  Christendom,  or  for  the  good 
of  his  kingdom,  and  not  for  vain-glory   or   an 
ambition  wholly  temporal."     At  the  end  of  his 
answer  he  said  that  he  should  go  to    the  con- 
tinent when  he  pleased,  or  when  the  affairs  of  his 
people  required ;  and  that  he  should  take  with  him 
such  knights  as  he  pleased,  and  that  then^  if  he 
chose,  his  adversary  might  come  and  meet  him  ; 
he,  on  his  part,  hoping,  by  the  "  aid  of  Gcd,  our 
Lady,  and  my  Ijord  St.  George,"  not  to  let  him 
depart  without  a  sufficient  answer.     And  he  told  the 
duke  that,  if  he  wished  his  champions  to  he  sans 
reproche,  he  ought  to  keep  his  own  promises  and 
respect  his  own  seal  and  signature  better  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.   Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  whole  tone 
of  this  letter;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a  most  intem- 
perate reply,  in  which  he  taxed  Henry  with  the  high 
crimes  of  rebellion,  usurpation,  and  murder  ;  and  he 
now  stated  what  he  chose  to  consider  his  personal 
grievance.      "  How  could  you  suffer   my  much 
redoubted  lady,  madam  the  Queen  of  England,  to 
return  to  our  country  desolate  by  the  loss  of  her 
lord,  despoiled  of  her  dower,  and  of  all  the  pro- 
perty she  carried  hence  on  her  marriage  ?    He  wha 
seeks  to  gain  honour  must  support  her  cause.   Are 
not  noble  knights  bound  in  tdl  circumstances  to 
defend  the  rights  of  widows  and  virgins  of  a  vir 
tuous  life,  such  as  my  niece  was  known  to  lead  ? 
And  as  I  am  so  nearly  related  to  her,  acquitting  ' 
myself  towards  God  and  towards  her  as  a  relation, 
I  reply  that,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
I  will  gladly  meet  you  in  single  combat,  or  with 
any  number  you  may  please."    The  sarcasms, 
also,  of  the  English  king  were  retorted ;  and  Henry 
was  told  that  the  French  knights  thanked  him  for 
having  more  care  of  their  healths  than  he  had  had 
of  that  of  his  sovereign  and  liege  lord.     This 
curious  letter  was  dated  in  March,  1403;   and 
Henry,  though  occupied  by  much  more  critical 
affairs,  was  provoked  to  retum  an  answer  almost 
immediately.     After  expressing  an  anxiety  for  his 
own  honour,  he  accused  the  duke  of  taking  a  fri- 
volous turn, — of  wishing  for  a  war  of  words,  a 
contest  worthy  of  minstrels, — ^and  of  defaming  his 
royal  person.    "  In  regard  to  the  dignity  we  hold,'* 
wrote  Henry,  **  it  appears  that  you  do  not  approve 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  obtained  it 
Certes,  we  are  greatly  astonished  at  this,  for  we 
made  you  fully  acquainted  with  our  designs  before 
we  departed  out  of  France ;  at  which  time  you 
approved  of  our  voyage,  and  promised  us  your 
assistance,  if  we  required  it,  agamst  our  very  dear 
lord  and  cousin,  the  King  Richard,  whom  God 
absolve !     We  wanted  not  your  assistance;  and  we 
hold  your  approbation  or   disapprobation  in  no 
account,  since  God  and  our  people,  the  free  inha* 
bitants  of  this  kingdom,  have  approved  of  our 
right:  this  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  sudi  as  would 
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qoeedoD  cmr  right"  The  charge  of  marder  he 
TepeUed  with  the  most  indignant  language.  *'  With 
jtpi^  to  that  passage  in  your  letter  where  you 
speak  of  the  death  of  our  very  dear  cousin  and 
loid,  whom  God  ahaolve  !  saying  ^  God  knows  bow 
it  btppeoed,  and  by  whom  that  death  was  done,' 
we  know  not  with  what  intent  such  words  are  used ; 
bat  if  yoa  mean  to  say  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  our  order,  or  with  our  consent,  we  say  that  you 
lie,  and  will  lie  foully  as  often  as  you  shall  say  so ; 
as  the  true  God  knows,  whom  we  call  to  witness  : 
offering,  as  a  loyal  prince  ought,  our  body  against 
youn  in  single  combat,  if  you  will  or  dare  to 
pioTc  it."  TTiis  very  long  letter  alluded  more  or 
lees  openly  to  all  die  treachery  and  disloyalty 
which  the  popular  voice  in  France  accused  Orleans 
of  practising  against  his  unfortunate  brother  the 
king,  and  hu  uncle  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
quviel  rested  here :  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  never  met ;  and  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  completely  defeated  in  this  war  of 
words.  Henry,  however,  thought  fit  to  complain 
of  this  challenge,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
French  court,  who  stated  that  it  was  a  breaking  of 
the  existing  truce.  That  court  was  a  scene  of 
intrigue  and  anarchy,  and  the  government  could 
neidier  dedare  war  nor  check  such  provoking 
ebullitions  on  the  part  of  its  subjects.  It  replied 
that  the  King  of  France  and  his  council  had  never 
broken  the  truce,  and  would  never  break  their 
eogagementa ;  and  that  this  was  the  only  reply 
that  could  be  returned.  At  the  same  time  the 
FieQch  made  a  fresh  demand  for  the  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  the  money  which  had  been  paid 
with  the  Princess  Isabella ;  but  the  English  envoys 
met  this  demand  by  claiming  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  in  liquidation  of  the  ransom  of  King  John, 
who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  nearly 
half  a  century  before.* 

But  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  Gas- 
cooading  in  France,  the  Perdes  of  Northumberland, 
who  more  than  other  men  had  contributed  to 
place  him  on  the  throne,  raised  their  banner  against 
Hemy,  and  did  their  best  to  dethrone  him.  For 
eerrices  such  as  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had 
rendered  a  high  price  is  always  expected,  and  that 
chieftain  seems  to  have  set  no  limit  to  his  demands. 
Henry,  on  the  other  side,  was  not  of  a  very  yielding 
nature,  and  he  was  far  too  wary  and  politic  to  give 
any  great  increase  of  power  to  a  warlike  family 
which  was  already  but  too  powerful.  His  rewards, 
however,  had  neitfier  been  few  nor  inconsiderable, 
and  he  seems  to  have  counted  on  the  gratitude  and 
fidelity  of  the  Peicies.  The  greatest  of  our  poets, 
and  the  historians  he  followed,  err  in  attributing 
the  insurrection  to  their  resentment  at  the  king's 
aider  forbidding  them  to  set  at  liberty  or  put  to 
raofom  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Homil- 
don  Hill.  Such  orders  had  not  been  unusual,  and 
had  been  issued  by  no  king  more  frequently  than 
bj  Edward  III.,  who  was  not  improperly  quoted 
as  an  authority  in  all  matters  of  war.     Henry 
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reserved  to  the  captors  all  the  rights  of  ransom ; 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  at  Homildon  Hill, 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  seyeral 
broad  manors,  together  with  most  of  the  lands  in 
England  which  had  belonged  to  his  captive  the 
Earl  of  Douglas.*  The  Percies,  however,  really 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  not  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  captives  they  had  in 
their  own  hands,  but  because  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ransom  a  friend  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  an  enemy.  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  by  Owen 
Glendower  at  the  battle  of  Knyghton,  was  uncle  to 
the  young  Earl  of  March,  who,  as  far  as  the  right 
of  birth  went,  was  lawful  King  of  England.  Henry, 
who  kept  the  nephew  in  close  custody,  was  sup- 
posed to  bear  no  good-will  to  the  uncle ;  and  when 
Mortimer's  relations  requested  permission  to  ransom 
him  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Glen- 
dower^ he  refused,  although  he  had  previously  per- 
mitted the  friends  of  the  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn, 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  other  battle  in  Wales, 
to  redeem  him  by  paying  the  Welshman  ten 
thousand  marks.  Henry  Percy  showed  great 
irritation  at  the  king's  harsh  refusal,  for  the  sister 
of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  was  his  wife ;  and  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  took  up  hjs  quarrel 
on  this  head.  Scroop,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  (a  brother  of  the  favourite  minister  of 
Richard  II.),  who  hated  Henry,  advised  these  dis- 
affected nobles  to  treat  the  king  as  an  usurper, 
and  to  draw  their  swords  for  the  rightful  heir, — 
that  is,  for  the  boy,  the  Earl  of  March.  A  for- 
midable conspiracy  ensued ;  and  the  conspirators, 
who  certainly  were  actuated  by  no  patriotic  or  high 
motives  of  any  kind,  did  not  scruple  to  call  iil  tike 
assistance  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  They 
formed  a  close  league  with  Owen  Glendower,  who 
thereupon  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
prisoner  Mortimer,  and  promised  to  co-operate 
with  twelve  thousand  Welsh  :  they  liberated  Earl 
Douglas  without  ransom,  on  condition  of  his  joining 
them  with  all  his  vassals :  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  to  solicit  their 
aid.  It  appears,  also,  that  Hotspur  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  challenge  must  then 
have  been  the  subject  of  continual  conversation. 

Douglas,  true  to  his  engagement,  crossed  the 
borders  with  a  considerable  force.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  being  **  sore  sick,"  Hotspur  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  marched  towards 
North  Wales,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
Glendower.  On  his  road,  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  joined  him,  with  a  great  body  of 
archers  from  Cheshire.  The  plan  of  his  campaign 
was  excellent;  but  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy 
quite  as  active,  and  much  more  skilful.  Expect- 
ing the  insurgents  would  make  the  country  near 
the  borders  the  scene  of  the  war,  Henry  marched 
to  the  north  as  far  as  Burton-upon-Trent;  but 
there  he  learned  the  direction  Hotspur  was  taking, 
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and,  Btriking  off  to  the  west,  he  so  pressed  his 
march,  that  he  reached  Shrewshury,  and  threw 
himself  between  the  Welsh  and  the  men  of  the 
North — it  being  his  aim  to  prevent  their  junction. 
Glendower  did  not  appear,  but  the  king  was  scarcely 
in  the  town,  when  his  scouts  informed  him  that 
the  earls,  with  banners  displayed,  were  close  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  that  then- light  horse  were  already 
skirmishing  with  part  of  his  forces.  Enraeed, 
but  not  disheartened,  at  finding  the  Welsh  had 
not  come  up,  Hotspur  halted  not  far  from  the 
king's  army,  which  issued  out  and  encamped  be- 
yond the  eastern  gate  of  the  town .♦  By  this  time 
night  was  approaching,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
defer  the  battle  till  the  morrow.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  confederates  sent  the  king  their  de- 
fiance. This  instrument  ran  in  the  names  of  the 
Percies  and  of  none  others :  taking  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  witness,  they  pronounced  Henry,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  to  be  unjustly  named  King  of  Eng- 
land, "  without  title  of  right,  but  only  of  his  guile 
and  perjury,  and  by  force  of  his  fautors  :"  they 
alleged  that  when,  after  his  exile,  he  entered  Eng- 
land, he  swore  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  that  he 
would  claim  nothing  but  his  own  proper  inherit- 
ance, and  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  and  that 
Richard  should  reign  during  the  term  of  his  life, 
governed. by  the  good  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  and  yet  they  said  he  had  impri- 
soned the  same  sovereign  lord  and  king,  until  he 
had,  for  fear  of  death,  resigned  his  kingdoms  of 
England  and  France ;  and  under  colour  of  that 
resignation,  by  the  counsel  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
complices, and  by  "  the  noising  of  the  rascal 
people,"  he  had  crowned  himself  king  of  the  realms 
aforesaid.  Wherefore  he  was  false  and  perjured. 
The  next  head  of  accusation  was,  that  he  had  sworn 
upon  the 'same  Oospel  at  the  same  place  and  time, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  any  tenths  to  be  levied  on 
the  clergy,  or  any  fifteenths  on  the  people,  nor  any 
other  tallages  or  taxes  whatsoever,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  Parliament,  except  for  great 
need,  in  causes  of  importance,  or  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy  only,  and  not  otherwise ;  and 
yet  contrary  to  this  oath,  he  had  frequently  caused 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  and  other  impositions  and 
tallages,  as  well  on  the  clergy  and  commonalty  of 
the  realm  of  England  as  on  the  merchants,  to  be 
levied  by  arbitrary  power,  and  through  fear  of  his 
majesty  royal.  Wherefore  was  he  perjured,  and 
false.  In  the  third  clause  they  said  that  he  had  also 
sworn  that  Richard,  their  king  and  hisy  should,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  enjoy  every  royal  prerogative  and 
dignity;  and  yet  had  caused  him  traitorously, 
without  consent  or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  the 
realm,  to  be  kept  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  and 
nights  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  without  meat, 
or  drink,  or  fire,  whereof  he  perished  of  hunger, 
ihirst,  and  cold.  Wherefore  was  he  perjured  and 
fklse.  In  the  fourth  clause  they,  for  the  first  time, 
publicly  set  forth  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
young  Earl  of  March^  accusing  Henry  of  usurping, 
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after  the  murder  of  Richard,  and  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  which  belonged  to  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  then  the  next  and  direct 
heir.  Wherefore  was  he  perjured  and  false. 
Fifthly,  they  alleged,  that  in  spite  of  his  oath  to 
govern  according  to  law  and  the  good  customs  of 
the  realm,  he  had  treacherously,  and  against  the 
law,  controlled  the  elections,  and  caused  his  own 
creatures  to  be  chosen  by  almost  all  the  shires  in 
England  as  their  representatives  in  Parliament; 
and  of  this  they  said  they  had  oftentimes  com- 
plained, without  obtaining  redress ;  and  here  they 
called  to  witness  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of 
York.  In  the  last  place,  they  accused  him  of  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
and  asserttd  that  he  had  published  and  declared 
the  Percies  traitors,  and  had  craftily  purposed  and 
conspired  their  utter  destruction,  because  they  had 
negotiated  with  Owen  Glendower  for  the  release  of 
their  kinsman  Mortimer  without  the  royal  consent. 
*'  For  which  causes,"  they  concluded,  **  we  do 
mortally  defy  thee,  thy  fautors  and  accomplices, 
as  common  traitors  and  destroyers  of  the  realm,  and 
invaders,  oppressors,  and  confounders  of  the  very 
true  and  right  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  and 
France ;  and  we  intend  to  prove  it  this  day  by 
force  of  arms.  Almighty  God  blessing  us."* 

The  king  could  use  his  pen  almost  as  well  as 
his  sword;  but  he  did  not  think  the  present  a 
proper  time  for  argument  and  refutation.  Before 
matters  had  come  to  this  crisis,  he  had  offered  the 
Percies  a  safe  conduct  to  meet  him  at  hia  court, 
where  he  was  ready  to  discuss  all  questions  with 
them ;  but  this  offer  they  had  treated  with  con- 
tempt; and  he  now  told  them  that  he  had  no 
time  to  lose  in  writing,  but  that  he  would,  ''  by 
dint  of  sword  and  fierce  battle,"  prove  that  their 
quarrel  was  false  and  feigned ;  and  he  added,  that 
he  doubted  not  that  God  would  give  him  the  vic- 
tory over  false  and  foresworn  traitors.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  day — which  was  the  vigil  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  21st  of  July — Hotspur 
drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  the  king.  The  two 
armies  were  nearly  equal,  consisting  each  of  about 
14,000  men.  Many  years  had  passed  since  Eng- 
land had  seen  her  sons  thus  arrayed  against  each 
other ;  and  there  was  now  a  short  pause,  as  if  the 
combatants  felt  this.  Henry  even  sent  the  Abbot 
of  Shrewsbury  to  propose  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment; but  his  opponents  rejected  these  offers 
Then  suddenly  he  bade  the  trumpets  blow :  those 
on  the  king's  side  cried,  "  Saint  George  for  us!" 
their  adversaries  cried,  **  Esperance,  Percy !"  and 
then  the  armies  joined  battle.  The  first  charge 
was  led  by  Hotspur  and  Douglas,  two  old  rivals 
for  military  glory,  and  who  were  esteemed  two  of 
the  best  lances  in  Christendom.    This  charge  was 

*  Thic  defiance  is  given  at  length  by  Hall,  vho.  however,  has 
confoanded  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  with  the  Earl  of  March,  in  whi(!h 
mMtake  be  has  been  followed  by  Shakspeare,  and  even  by  some  mo. 
dern  historians :  for  example,  by  Bisliop  Kennett,  in  his '  Ck>mplct« 
History.'  The  most  correct  copy  of  the  document  is  that  given  in 
Sir  H.  Ellis's  edition  of  Hardy ng*s  Chronicle,  from  the  Uarleiaa 
MS.  i2. 
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bresistible ;  a  part  of  the  king's  guards  were  dis- 
persed; the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  Walter  Blount, 
and  two  other  knights,  who  wore  the  royal  arms  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  were  slain ;  the  royal  standard 
wss  cast  down,  and  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  was  sorely  wounded  in 
the  face — ^notwithstanding  which  he  never  ceased 
to  fight  where  the  battle  was  strongest,  or  to  encou- 
rage his  men  when  their  hearts  were  faintest.  The 
brilliant  charge  of  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  was 
not  well  supported ;  they  could  nowhere  find  the 
king,  who  fought  in  plain  armour :  the  royal  lines, 
through  which  they  had  broken,  formed  again, 
and  cloeed  in  their  rear ;  and  when  they  turned  to 
cut  through  them  again,  they  found  them  immova- 
ble as  a  wall,  and  they  were  assailed  on  all  sides 
by  murderous  flights  of  arrows.  During  the  battle, 
which  lasted  altogether  about  three  hours,  some 
bodies  of  Welsh  arrived,  but  the  main  body  of  the 
confederates  could  not  rescue  its  van.  Hotspur, 
after  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  was  struck  by 
a  random  arrow,  which  pierced  his  brain,  and 
when  his  death  was  known,  his  followers  lost  heart 
and  fled  on  all  sides.  Henry  raised  the  cry  of 
"Victory  and  Saint  George  I"  Douglas,  in  his 
flight,  fell  over  a  precipice,  and  being  much  hurt, 
was  made  prisoner.  There  were  also  taken  Hot- 
spur's uncle,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  Baron  of 
Kinderton,  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  and  many  others 
of  inferior  consequence.  Douglas  was  treated  as  a 
foreign  knight,  and  kindly  entertained ;  but  Wor- 
cester, Kinderton,  and  Vernon  were  considered  as 
rebels,  and  their  heads  were  struck  off  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  numbers  that  fell  in  actual  com- 
bat were  prodigious ;  but  there  is  probably  some 
exaggeration  in  the  accounts,  which  state  the  en- 
tire loss  on  both  sides  to  have  exceeded  ten  thou- 
sand men.* 

Dearly  as  it  was  bought,  the  great  victory  of 
Shrewsbury  was  probably  a  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try, which  would  inevitably  have  been  involved  in 
a  long  series  of  civil  wars  and  horrors  of  all  kinds, 
if  the  confederates  had  succeeded  in  their  enter- 
prise. •  In  the  name  of  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
the  Percies  would  have  usurped  all  the  power  of 
government;  and  during  the  boy's  minority  Eng- 
land would  have  been  a  prey  to  fierce  and  lawless 
factions.  Old  Percy,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  sickness,  was  march- 
ing with  a  considerable  force  to  join  the  insurgent 
army,  when  the  sad  tidings  were  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  his  darling  son,  Hotspur,  and  his 
brother  Worcester,  upon  which  he  turned  back  in 
despair,  dismissed  his  retainers,  and  shut  himself 
up  m  the  castle  of  Warkworth.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  surrender  himself  into  the  king's 
hands  ;  and  this  he  did,  meanly  asserting  that  his 
son  had  acted  all  along  contrary  to  his  wishes  and 
to  his  express  commands.  Henry  was  only  cruel 
00  certain  great  occasions :  he  acted  mildly  with 
Northumberland,  who,  after  presenting  a  petition 
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to  Parliament,  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  with- 
out any  fines  or  penalties.* 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  Prince 
Henry  was  sent  into  Wales  against  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  whom  he  defeated  in  one  or  two  skirmishes. 
During  this  season  of  difficulties,  the  conduct  of 
the  French  was  at  once  paltry  and  dishonourable : 
they  not  only  attacked  Guienne,  but  made  frequent 
descents  on  our  coast,  and  plundered  every  Eng- 
lish ship  they  could  surprise  at  sea.  They  cap- 
tured a  whole  fleet  of  merchantmen ;  they  took 
the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  they  made 
a  descent  near  Plymouth,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  Henry  was  occupied  by  the  Percies.  On 
learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
they  retired  to  their  ships,  but  not  before  burning 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  plundering  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  In  this  expedition  three  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  took  part ;  but  all  this 
while  no  war  was  declared,  and  the  French  court 
pretended  that  everything  of  the  sort  was  against 
their  will  and  orders — ^that  they,  above  all  things, 
were  anxious  for  the  religious  observance  of  the 
truce.  In  this  same  year,  Waleran  de  St.  Pol  took 
the  sea  with  a  few  ships,  making  as  much  noise 
and  parade  as  if  he  were  leading  a  vast  armada  to 
the  sure  conquest  of  all  England.  He  landed  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  in- 
habitants alone,  and  he  then  sailed  away  with  all 
speed,  lest  he  should  be  taken  by  an  English  fleet. 
Reprisals  were  made  on  the  French  coast;  the 
English  sailors  associated  as  they  had  done  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  and,  without  any  direct  com- 
mission, carried  on  war  on  their  own  account,  cap- 
turing ships  on  the  high  seas,  burning  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  and  not  unfrequently  penetrating  far 
into  the  interior  of  France.  In  this  manner  several 
fleets  of  ships,  loaded  with  wine  and  other  valuable 
commodities,  were  brought  into  the  English  ports ; 
Pennareh  and  St.  Mahd  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  incalculable  mischief  was  done  to  the  French. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  the  king  issued  what 
we  now  call  **  letters  of  marque ;"  and  a  year  or  two 
later,  he  himself  sent  out  a  fleet  under  his  second 
son,  the  Lord  Thomas,  afterwards  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence :  for,  incited  by  his  old  enemy,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  many  Flemings  and  Easterlings  were 
cruising  against  the  English  in  great  ships,  and 
committing  atrocious  cruelties.  The  king's  son 
was  instructed  to  revenge  those  injuries  either  by 
battle  or  depopulation  of  their  sea-coast;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  executed  his  commission  in  an  effec- 
tive manner,  by  firing  ships,  burning  towns,  and 
destroying  people  without  favour  or  mercy.  On 
the  whole,  this  most  irregular  and  most  sanguinary 
warfare  was  in  favour  of  the  English ;  but  Henry 
had  never  that  complete  command  of  the  sea  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  protect  his  coasts  from 
all  insult.t 

A.D.  1404. — "  It  is  most  strange,"  says  an  old 
historian,  *'  that  King  Richard  was  not  suffered  to 
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be  dead  afler  he  had  so  long  a  time  been  buried."* 
One  Serlo,  or  Serle,  who  held  been  a  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  King  Richard,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  some,  had  been  engaged  in  the  myste- 
rious murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
tempted  over  from  France  by  a  report  that  his  old 
master  had  escaped,  and  was  living  in  Scotland. 
Instead  of  Richiurd,  it  appears  that  he  found  the 
court-fool, — a  certain  Ward, — ^who  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that  he 
(Serle)  persuaded  the  poor  buffoon  to  personate 
Richard.  Serle's  next  performance  was  to  coun- 
terfeit Richard's  privy  seal,  and  to  despatch  letters 
to  many  of  the  late  king's  friends  in  England, 
assuring  them  that  he  was  indeed  alive,  and  shortly 
would  come  to  show  himself  openly  to  the  world. 
These  **  forged  inventions"  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  many  people.  The  old  Countess  of 
Oxford,  the  mother  of  Robert  de  Vere,  the  unfor- 
tunate Duke  of  Ireland,  either  credited  the  story 
or  was  a  party  to  the  imposition :  she  caused  certain 
of  her  servants,  and  '*  other  such  as  she  could 
trust,"  to  publish  and  bruit  abroad,  through  all 
parts  of  Essex,  that  King  Richard  was  coming ; 
and  she  distributed  a  great  number  of  hearts,  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  King  Richard  was  ac- 
customed to  give  to  his  knights  and  household  to 
wear  as  cognizances.  The  story  gained  ground, 
and  many  simple  people  firmly  believed  that  the 
late  king  was  about  to  cross  the  borders  with  a 
great  power  of  French  and  Scots.  The  vigilant 
and  suspicious  Henry  soon  learned  these  reports, 
and  he  succeeded  in  arresting  Serle's  secret  mes- 
senger, who  gave  up  the  names  of  the  parties  with 
whom  he  had  communicated.  A  number  of  monks 
were  immediately  arrested ;  the  old  countess  was 
shut  up  in  close  prison ;  and  her  secretary,  who 
had  gone  «bout  the  country  affirming  that  he  had 
spoken  with  King  Richard,  was  drawn  and  hanged. 
Shortlv  after  Serle  himself  was  secured  through  the 
crafl  otSir  William  Clifford,  governor  of  Berwick, 
and  carried  to  the  king  at  Pontefract  Castle.  It 
is  said  that  he  not  only  revealed  everything  con- 
nected with  the  ridiculous  masquerade,  but  also 
confessed  that  he  had  had  a  guilty  hand  in  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  Calais :  he 
was  drawn  on  a  sledge  through  every  good  town 
between  Pontefract  and  London,  where  he  was 
executed  as  a  traitor.  He  showed  such  moving 
signs  of  contrition  and  repentance,  that  many 
pitied  his  case,  and  promised  to  hire  priests  to 
sing  masses  for  his  soul  at  their  own  cost  and 

charges.t 

Henry  had  been  exceedingly  cautious  in  de- 
manding grants  and  aids  from  his  parliament ;  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  passed  the  line 
beyond  which  the  commons  were  not  inclined  to 
go,  he  retraced  his  steps  the  very  instant  he  disco- 
vered his  mistake.  By  these  means  he  had  ob- 
tained the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  more 
popular  part  of  the  representatives  in  an  unusual 
degree.     He  was  now  greatly  in  want  of  money  to 
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meet  the  chai^  of  the  war  in  Wales,  which  was 
again  in  full  activity,  and  of  the  fleets  which  he 
was  obliged  to  equip  to  defend  the  coast  and  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  He  endeavoured,  however, 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  applying  for  an  aid 
by  a  proposition  in  which  he  was  eagerly  seconded 
by  the  commons,  that  he  sho*ild  be  allowed  to 
resume  all  the  former  grants, — that  he  should  be 
prohibited  from  alienating  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  crown  without  consent  of  parliament, — 
and  that  he  should  forthtvith  appropriate  to  him- 
self certain  portions  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  commons  might  be  eased  of  taxes  and 
the  king  live  upon  his  own.*  If  this  blow  had 
taken  effect  probably  half  of  the  property  of  the 
members  of  the  upper  house  would  have  been  in 
jeopardy.  The  clergy  took  fire,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  taxed  the  commons  with  irre- 
ligion,  and  the  impious  desire  of  removing  the 
burden  from  their  own  shoulders  by  plundering 
their  betters.  Henry  ceded  at  once ;  and,  to  con- 
ciliate the  churchmen,  he  assured  the  archbishop 
that  it  was  his  intention  and  wish  to  leave  the 
church  in  a  better  state  than  that  in  which  he  had 
found  it.  The  demonstration,  however,  made  a 
bad  impression,  and  many  persons  were  irritated 
by  the  suppression  of  certain  pensions  granted  by 
Edward  III.  and  the  late  king, — ^a  measure  which 
was  carried  during  the  session.  It  is  said  that,  in 
the  writs  of  summons  to  this  parliament,  which 
met  at  Coventry  on  the  6th  of  October,  1404,  the 
king  had  commanded  the  sheriffs  and  mayors  to 
return  no  lawyers,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
no  persons  possessed  of  any  kind  of  learning; 
whence  it  afterwards  came  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  jtarliamentum  indoctorum^  or  the 
lack-learning  parliament.t 

A.D.  1405. — In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
widow  of  the  Lord  Spencer,  one  of  Richard's 
favourites  who  had  suffered  at  Bristol,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  liberate  the  young  Earl  of  March  and 
his  brother  from  Windsor  Castle.  The  intention 
was  to  convey  these  boys  to  Wales,  and  to  proclaim 
the  elder  King  of  England ;  but  they  were  imme- 
diately retaken,  and  then  the  lady  accused  her  own 
brother,  the  ill-famed  Earl  of  Rutland,  now  Duke 
of  York,  of  being  privy  to  this  attempt,  as  also  to 
conspiracies  against  Henrys  life.  York  was  im- 
mediately seized,  and  his  estates  were  sequestrated 
to  the  king*s  use  without  any  trial ;  but,  as  that  of 
a  traitor  to  all  parties,  his  fate  excited  no  interest. 
Afler  lingering  three  or  four  years  in  prison,,  he 
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t  Onr  hUtorUDS  of  the  timet  of  Elisabeth  and  Jamei  are  very 
rloqnent  on  thia  tubjeet.  atauming  aa  poaitive  that  where  there 
were  no  lawyera  there  could  be  no  learning.  John  Speed  aurpasses 
himaelf  on  the  occasion.  He  aays  that  it  wa«  called  the  (ocfr- 
learnmg  parliament  either  for  the  vnisarMdusif  of  the  raemliera.  or 
for  their  malice  to  learned  men ;  bat  that  "  their  motion  vanished  to 
nothing  save  the  Infkmottt  memory  of  the  atterapters.'*  -  With 
great  reason,  therefore.**  he  continues,  *  did  onr  foreOttbera  dislin* 
gaish  the  people  Into  the  Uamed  and  the  levd,— inferring,  truly, 
that  such  commonly  were  Uwd  who  were  not  learned,  and  that  Itwd 
and  mektd  were  but  two  words  of  one  siguiflcation;  as  in  this  par- 
liament well  appeared,  whose  ooannoiir  might  enter  common  with 
their  cattle  for  any  virtue  which  they  had  more  than  brute  crea- 
tures.** It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  anciently  the  word  Uwd 
meant  merely  ignormnt or  anleaned.  •■--•  ^  • 
old,**  aayt  Chauoer. 
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1CU  ideased  in  mercy  or  in  contempt  The  king 
CiWed  two  great  councils  of  the  nobili^  and  clergy 
tll/nxdon  and  St.  Albans;  but  such  was  their 
\U'\nimoaT  towards  him,  that  they  refused  to 
ladBfy  any  of  his  requests ;  and  more  than  one  of 
the  barons  went  straight  ftom  St  Albans  to  the 
iKHth,  where  a  fresh  and  formidable  insurrection 
was  organizing  under  the  guidance  of  old  Percy, 
£arl  of  Nor&umberland,  the  Earl  of  Netting* 
ham.  Scroop  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  John 
Falconberg,  and  others.  The  archbishop,  who 
had  given  his  advice  on  the  former  occasion,  took 
up  arms  on  this.  Sir  John  Falconberg  and  three 
other  knights,  who  were  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
field,  were  beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  young 
prince  John,  Henry's  third  son,  and  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland.  A  few  weeks  later  the  archbishop 
took  the  field  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
posted  himself  at  Shipton-on-the-Moor  at  the  head 
of  eight  thousand  men.  Prince  John,  with  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  came  suddenly  upon  them. 
The  archbishop  did  not  fight,  but,  by  some  means 
which  are  not  explained  (though  the  royalist  party 
are  suspected  of  employing  delusive  promises  and 
treachery),  both  he  and  the  earl,  his  companion, 
were  carried  prisoners  to  the  king  at  Pontefract 
Castle.  Henry  intimated  to  the  chief-justice  Gas- 
ooigne  that  he  must  pass  sentence  upon  them  as 
reikis  and  traitors  taken  in  arms ;  but  that  upright 
judge  refused,  because  the  prelate's  life  was  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  courts,  and  because  both 
he  and  the  earl  had  a  right  to  a  trial  by  their  peers. 
One  Fulthorp,  a  knight,  and  probably  a  lawyer, 
was  less  scrupulous,  and  wiUiout  any  form  of 
trial  he  condemned  both  prelate  and  earl  to  be 
beheaded.  Bishops  had  been  loaded  with  chains, 
thrown  into  noisome  dungeons,  starved  or  tortured 
to  death,  before  now ;  but  the  axe  of  the  executioner 
had  never  yet  publicly  severed  a  mitred  head  in 
England.  But  Henry  had  made  up  his  iron  mind 
to  this  startling  novelty,  and  the  archbishop  was 
executed  inmiediately.  Scroop  died  like  a  brave 
man,  protesting  to  the  last  that  he  had  merely 
wanted  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  that  he  had 
never  intended  evil  "  against  the  person  of  King 
Henry."*    The  pope,  without  naming  any  one, 

*  Coins  Seioot>  amiued  bis  mSnd  with  a  qaibbls  about  "persona* 
«-vil.**  he  eonM  nan  fauey  that  hit  conduct  would  bear  outhis  dying 
assertions.  H«  had  notoriottsly  adviwd  the  Percys  to  take  up  arms 
against  Henry:  ererv  pfobabtlity  is  in  favour  of  the  commonly 
ve«rived  optnion  that  be  drew  up  the  articles  of  accusation  sent  In 
fay  Hotspur ;  and  if  we  relieTe  Scroop  from  the  responsibility  of 
that  coBpoBtiooL  it  is  diBealt  to  conceive  that  he  had  nothinff  to  do 
v«th  the  ten  articles,  which,  just  before  his  takiag  the  field  at 
ShiptosMm-the-Moor,  had  been  stock  upon  all  the  church  doors  of 
YoA  and  the  ncichboarhood.  In  this  document,  which  ran  in  the 
vaaes  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  proctors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Henry  was  aocosed  of  jpenury.  rebellion,  usurpation,  murdtnr,  irre- 
li«ioB,  rapine,  and  all  liinds  of  lawless  violence.  It  may  be  that  the 
archbishop  had  no  flzrd  plan  of  pnttiuK  Henry  to  death }  but  could 
t  that  Henry's  life  would  be  respected  by  a 
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party  called  together  by  such  a  fi'rocious  manifesto?  Or  oould  he 
tbiak  that  his  closest  ally,  the  Eail  of  Nottingham,  who  was  taken 
vixh  hin  at  Shipton,  and  who  was  son  of  Henry's  old  enemy, 
Mowbray,  Dake  of  Norfolk,  was  not  anxk)us  for  a  deadly  revenge  ? 
Scroop's  whole  Cimily  bad  been  under  great  obligations  to  Richard  ; 
aDd  be  has  read  tlie  wbcde  story  of  these  fierce  times  in  vain  who  can 
bvUeve  that  churehmett  did  not  partake  in  all  tlie  strong  feelings 
and  pssrioDs  of  other  men.  Dr.  Ltngard,  however,  seems  to  wish  to 
laake  hb  readers  believa  thit  Scroop  rraUy  ooBtemplated  nothing 
mon  than  a  gntie  ntatm  «f  abase*. , 

TOIn  II. 


issued  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  men  concerned  in  the  death  of  that 
prelate ;  hut  Henry  sent  in  a  justification  of  his 
conduct ; — the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  vengeance,  and  the  sentence  was 
revoked. 

Having  punished  the  city  of  York  with  fines 
and  the  temporary  suspension  of  its  charters, — for 
it  had  heen  up  iu  arms  on  the  archbishop's  side, — 
Henry  marched  northward  with  an  army  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land fled  to  Berwick,  and  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  At  Durham  Henry 
caused  the  Lord  Hastings,  the  Lord  Falconbridge, 
and  two  knights,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  and, 
on  their  conviction,  to  he  beheaded.  On  the 
king's  approach  to  Berwick  old  Percy  gave  up 
the  town  to  some  Scots,  and  fled  with  the  Lord 
Bardolf  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived. When  the  English  came  before  Berwick 
the  Scots  set  fire  to  the  town  and  fled.  The  castle, 
however,  was  garrisoned,  and  the  governor  refused 
to  surrender.  Upon  this  Henry  brought  up  an 
enormous  cannon,  and  planted  it  against  one  of 
the  towers :  the  first  shot  took  such  eflect  that  it 
knocked  down  part  of  the  tower,  upon  which  the 
garrison,  in  a  panic,  threw  open  the  gates.  Henry 
put  to  death  the  governor,  a  son  of  the  Baron  of 
Graystock,  with  four  or  five  of  his  principal  officers. 
He  did  not  continue  his  march  into  Scotland,  but 
turned  back  into  Northumberland,  where  he  took 
Alnwick,  Prudhoe,  Cockermouth,  and  all  the 
castles  belonging  to  the  great  earl.  Then,  from 
the  north,  he  rapidly  marched  to  Wales,  where  his 
gallant  son,  after  achieving  several  victories,  was 
hard  pressed  by  a  superior  force.  Prince  Henry 
had  been  almost  constantly  engaged  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  against  Owen  Glendower,  the 
most  active  and  trying  of  enemies.  In  the  month 
of  March  of  this  same  year  (1405)  he  had  defeated 
the  Welsh  in  a  great  batUe  at  Grosraont,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  taken  prisoner  Griffith,  the  son  of 
Glendower ;  and  soon  after  he  reduced  the  strong 
castle  of  Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire.  But  now 
his  career  was  checked  by  the  successful  issue  of 
Glendower's  foreign  negotiations.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  clerk,  necromancer,  or  devil,  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  the  French:  according 
to  some  foreign  writers,  he  went  in  person  to 
France,  and  was  received  there  with  the  con- 
sideration due  to  his  royal  descent  and  heroic 
bravery.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  govem- 
mejit  in  France, — the  king  was  still  alternating  be* 
tween  the  two  conditions  of  idiotcy  and  frenzy, — ^hia 
uncle  Philip,  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
dead,  and  such  authority  as  the  court  possessed  was 
monopolized  by  one  of  the  king's  brodiers  and  the 
queen,  who  were  living  together  openly  in  an 
incestuous  adultery.  This  precious  brother  was 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Henry's  old  and  bitter 
enemy.  Still  without  any  declaration  of  war,  it 
was  resolved  to  equip  a  great  fleet  at  Brest,  and 
to  send  over  to  Wales  eight  thousand  men-at-armS| 
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under  tihe  command  of  James  of  Bourbon,  Count 
of  La  Marche.  The  fleet  and  most  of  the  knights 
assembled  at  Brest,  but  the  young  Bourbon  prince 
was  so  well  amused  by  the  ffetes  of  the  couit, — so 
occupied  by  cards  and  dice, — that  he  kept  the  ex- 
pedition waiting,  so  that  many  of  the  knights,  having 
spent  all  their  money,  returned  to  tiieir  homes. 
At  last  the  count  went  to  Brest,  but  it  was  in  the 
stormy  month  of  November:  most  of  the  ships 
refused  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  expedition  ended, 
for  that  year,  in  a  petty  attack  on  the  poor  people 
near  Falmouth.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however, 
had  the  project  at  heart,  and  another  expedition 
was  prepared  in  the  course  of  the  following 
spring.  After  some  fresh  delays,  12,000  men 
in  120  ships  (we  believe  that  the  chronicler  ex- 
aggerates numbers)  appeared  in  Milford  Haven 
under  the  command  of  Montmorency,  Marshal  of 
Rieux,  and  the  Sire  de  Hugueville,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Arbalisters.  This  force  landed  in  safety ; 
but  most  of  their  horses  had  perished  during  die 
voyage,  and  the  troops  had  scarcely  left  the  ships 
ere  the  fleet  of  the  Cinque  Ports  sailed  into  Mil- 
ford  Haven  and  burnt  fifteen  of  them.  Soon  after, 
the  same  fleet  captured  fourteen  French  ships  that 
were  bringing  over  ammunition  and  stores  for  the 
expedition,  and  it  continued  to  do  its  duty  so  well 
that  the  invaders  could  never  receive  supplies. 
The  French  marched  upon  Haverford  West,  where 
they  burnt  the  town,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  in 
an  attempt  to  take  the  castle.  Burning  and  de- 
stroying, they  marched  to  Carmarthen,  which  they 
took,  and  being  joined  in  that  neighbourhood  by 
Owen  Glendower,  with  ten  thousand  combatants, 
they  penetrated  almost  to  the  gates  of  Worcester, 
obliging  Prince  Henry  to  keep  aloof.  But  at 
Worcester  the  king  came  up  to  the  assistance  of 
his  son,  and  the  French  and  Welsh  retreated  a 
little,  and  took  possession  of  a  high  hill.  The 
king  followed  them,  and  for  eight  days  encamped 
his  forces  on  a  height  opposite,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  him  and  the  enemy.  Neither  army  would 
quit  its  position  to  risk  a  general  battle ;  but  there 
were  many  skirmishes,  in  which,  among  others,  a 
brother  of  the  French  marshal  and  two  other  great 
lords  were  slain.  At  last  hunger  compelled  the 
allies  to  quit  their  hill  and  fall  back  upon  Wales. 
The  king  followed  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  it 
should  appear  that,  engaging  somewhat  rashly 
among  the  defiles,  the  woods  and  marshes,  he 
suffered  a  severe  check  at  the  hands  of  the  Welsh. 
According  to  the  English  account,  he  retreated 
from  want  of  provisions,  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
retreat  was  rapid  and  disorderly,  and  that  he  lost 
some  fifty  of  his  baggage-waggons.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  French,  heartily  sick  of  the  poor 
entertainment  they  found  in  Wales,  and  dreading 
the  approach  of  a  fresh  English  army,  got  back  to 
their  ships  and  sailed  away  for  France,  leaving 
their  dear  cousin  Owen  to  abide  the  storm  as  best 
he  could.* 

Prince  Henry  remained  to  carry  on  the  war: 

•  \Va1uog.—Moiiiti«lct.~B«nntt 


as  a  mere  boy,  he  bad  shown  great  constancy  and 
confidence  in  his  own  resources ;  and  among  the 
mountains  and  morasses  of  Wales,  and  from  deal- 
ing with  an  active  enemy,  he  improved  himself 
in  that  destructive  art  which  a  few  years  later 
was  so  fatal  to  France.  He  subdued  the  whole 
of  South  Wales,  and  made  gradual  advances  in 
the  north;  but  for  awhile  he  scarcely  eained  a 
rood  of  ground  without  fighting  for  it;  and  even  to 
the  end,  Owen  Glendower  kept  him  on  the  alert, 
prolonging  a  struggle  for  independence  with  a 
spirit  and  an  ability  which  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. We  can  (fimly  trace  his  retreat  in  the 
north  of  Wales,  firom  one  stronghold  to  another. 
Some  three  or  four  years  after  the  departure  of  his 
French  allies,  Owen,  finding  himself  gradually 
forsaken  by  the  disheartened  people,  and  pinched 
in  his  supplies,  sent  a  part  of  his  army,  under  the 
command  of  his  son-in-law,  Scudamore,  and  Rhees- 
ap-Dhu,  to  ravage  Shropshire.  The  Welsh  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  this  expedition,  and  their  leaders, 
fihees  and  Scudamore,  were  taken  and  executed  as 
rebels.  From  this  time  Glendower's  history  is 
involved  in  doubt :  that  he  was  fain  to  go  up  and 
down,  disguised  in  a  shepherd's  habit,  to  his 
daughters'  and  other  friends'  houses  for  a  time  is 
very  probable,  but  it  is  still  more  certain  that  his 
unconquerable  spirit  was  not  subdued  by  misfor- 
tune,— that  he  again  took  up  arms, — and  that  he 
died  at  last  a  free  man  among  his  native  mountains 
several  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  These 
facts  are  proved  by  official  documents  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Rymer,  and  in  the  rolls  of  the 
English  parliament.  In  the  year  141 1,  he  was  ex- 
cepted in  an  amnesty  granted  by  Henry;  in  1412, 
he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  prisoner  he 
had  made;  in  1416,  three  months  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry  Y.  commissioned  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  to  treat  with  Meredith,  the  son  of 
Glendower,  concerning  the  pacification  of  his 
father  and  the  other  unconquered  iusureents  in 
Wales,  if  they  wished  it ;  and  three  months  after 
that  great  victory,  the  same  celebrated  captain  was 
again  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  patriot.  It 
is  indeed  consolatory  to  all  lovers  of  their  own 
country  to  see  the  champion  of  his  people  thus  pre- 
serve his  dignity  to  the  last  glimpse  of  his  glorious 
character  which  history  can  perceive.*  Owen 
Glendower's  countrymen  were  ungrateful  to  the 
fame  of  their  greatest  hero,  or,  it  may  be,  that 
their  records  were  destroyed  in  the  horrors  which 
followed  subsequent  insurrections.  It  is  neither 
clear  where  or  when  he  died,  nor  where  he  was 
buried.  One  tradition  says  that  he  was  interred  at 
Momington,  in  Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  one  of 
his  sons-in-law ;  another  tradition  states,  with  still 
less  probability,  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bangor,  where  a  grave,  under  the  great 
window  in  the  south  isle  wall,  is  still  shown  to 
strangers  as  the  place  of  his  interment.t 

Every  obstacle  seemed  to  yield  to  the  bravery, 

•  S:r  J.  MAckintodi. 
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addrtsB,  and  good  fortune  of  King  Henry,  who,  in 
t^e  BMnc  year  (1405)  in  which  he  expelled  the 
Ytcnch  from  Wales  and  drove  the  Earl  of  North- 
\iXD\)ei\and  into  Scotland,  got  poBsession  (by  no 
very  honoorable  means)  of  the  person  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne.  The  milder  vices 
were  comparatiYely  absent,  but  in  other  crimes, — 
in  cruelty,  political  intrigue,  and  an  infernal  treach- 
ery— the  Scottish  court  almost  afforded  a  parallel 
to  that  of  France.  The  pqor,  weak,  old  King 
Robert,  after  being  driven  from  one  abbey  to  an- 
other, took  reftige  from  persecution  in  the  Isle  of 
Bute;  his  eldest  son,  the  brave  but  imprudent 
Duke  of  Rothsay  was  thrown  into  the  castle  of 
Falkland  (March,  1402),  and  there,  it  was  ru- 
moured, starved  to  death  by  orders  of  his  uncle 
•  the  regent,  Duke  of  Albany.  After  this  fearful 
tragedy,  the  helpless  king,  trembling  for  the  life  of 
his  second  son,  James,  sent  him  on  board  a  ship 
which  immediately  sailed  for  France.  The  young 
James  waa  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  the  Ork- 
neys, who  bore  letters  tenderly  recommending  the 
prince  to  the  French  court.  As  the  vessel  was 
coasting  along  to  get  into  the  Channel,  she  was 
taken  oflF  Flamborough  Head  (30th  of  March, 
1405)  by  some  English  cruisers,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  trace,  carried  as  a  fair  prize  into  an  English 
port.  Henry,  overjoyed  at  this  lucky  accident, 
shut  the  prince  up  in  Pevensey  Castle.  The  news 
of  his  captivity  broke  the  heart  of  King  Robert, 
who  died  about  a  year  after  (4th  of  April,  1406) ; 
and  Albany  retained  his  power  by  doing  the  will  of 
the  English  king,  who  could  always  bring  him  to 
abject  submission  by  threatening  to  liberate  his 
nephew.  James,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  he  was  captured,  remained  nineteen  years  a 
prisoner  in  England;  but,  notwithstanding  his  cap- 
tive condition,  Aese  were  probably  by  far  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  treated  with  much  land- 
ness;  his  love  of  study  was  encouraged;  he  was 
allowed  masters,  and  books,  and  occasionally  the 
rociety  of  the  most  refined  people  in  England. 
His  favourite  study  was  poetry ;  and  forming  him- 
self on  the  model  of  the  immortal  Chaucer,  he 
became  the  best  poet  of  his  age.  But  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  the  amiable  character  of  this 
truly  elegant  and  accomplished  prince,  and  of  the 
romantic  incidents  which  attended  his  biding  in 
Windsor  Castle,  when  we  come  to  relate  his 
enlargement  and  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, which  did  not  happen  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

Ambitious,  powerful,  adroit,  and  not  very  scra- 
pulouB  as  was  Henry,  he  continued  generally  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  his  parliament,  and  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  made  great  strides 
(luring  his  reign.  At  the  end  of  1407,  however, 
the  debates  took  rather  a  stormy  character,  and 
many  discontents  were  awakened  by  the  demand  of 
subsidies.*  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  vainly 
hoped  that  these  circumstances  would  favour  his 
great  enterprise,  of  not  only  recovering  his  estates 

•  Rot.  Pari. 


and  honours,  but  of  dethroning  the  king.  Ever 
since  his  expulsion  he  had  been  wandering  about 
the  world,  and  labouring  like  another  Hannibal, 
to  raise  up  enemies  against  Henry.  Finding  that 
the  Duke  of  Albany  was  averse  to  his  project,  and 
had  even,  it  is  said,  listened  to  proposals  from 
Henry  to  give  him  up  together  with  other  English 
fugitives,  ^e  old  Percy  went  into  Wales  to  concert 
measures  with  Owen  Glendower;  he  afterwards 
crossed  over  to  France,  and  from  FVance  he  passed 
to  Flanders.  His  principal  refuge  and  support 
were  found,  however,  among  some  nobles  on  the 
Scottish  border,  who  opposed  the  schemes,  and 
were  strong  enough  to  despise  the  authority,  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany.  With  a  force  consisting  chiefly 
of  Scots,  he  and  his  friend  Bardolf  appeared  sud* 
denly  in  Northumberland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1408,  and  surprised  several  castles.  Many 
of  his  vassals  joined  their  old  lord,  but  all  besides 
regarded  his  proceedings  with  disgust :  the  people, 
even  in  the  north,  were  not  with  him,  but  stood 
rather  for  the  government  The  hardy  warrior, 
however,  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Knaresbo- 
rough,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  friends  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York;  but  on  the  28th  of 
Febraary  he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby, 
at  Branham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster.  The  old  man 
was  fortunate  enough  to  die  in  the  battle;  his 
friend  Bardolf  was  taken,  but  he  too  expired  of  his 
wounds.  Their  quarters  were  distributed  as  usual 
in  such  cases;  and  those  who  had  joined  them 
were  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined.* 

A.n.  1409.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
troubles  in  the  Welsh  marshes,  England  now  en- 
joyed perfect  tranquillity  for  many  years ;  but  a 
fierce  warfare  was  carried  on,  irregidarly,  at  sea,  in 
which  the  French  were  for  some  time  assisted  by 
the  galleys  of  Castile,  under  the  command  of  the 
famous  Martin  Ruiz  and  Pero  Nino.  The  French 
also  attacked  the  English  possessions  on  the  conti^ 
nent,  nor  could  Henry  ever  obtain  money  enough 
from  his  parliament  to  equip  any  great  expedition 
for  their  defence.  Nothing  but  the  vices  and 
frivolities  of  those  who  ruled  at  court  prevented 
the  French  from  acquiring  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Gascony  and  Guienne.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1406  the  Count  of  Armagnac  and  the  Con- 
stable of  France  had  taken  sixty  fortresses  and 
castles  in  Guienne  and  Saintonge:  the  English 
expected  reinforcements,  but  none  arrived,  and 
they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  At  this 
crisis  it  was  resolved  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  take  the  command  in  those  parts ;  but  the 
duke,  like  the  English  reinforcements,  did  not 
appear,  and  the  Counts  of  Clermont  and  d'Alen9on 
left  the  army  that  they  might  join  in  his  amuse- 
ments at  Paris.  The  f^tes  which  were  celebrating 
possess  some  interest;  for  they  were  given  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  our  King  Richard,  with  her  cousin  Charles, 
Count  of  Angoul6me,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.     Isabella  was  much  older  than  this 
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Becond  husband,  who  was  only  a  child :  she  wept 
much  during  the  ceremonial,  but  her  tears  were 
attributed  merely  to  her  grief  at  losing  the  title  of 
queen.*  After  this  marriage,  Orleans  set  out  for 
Guienne;  but  the  season  was  far  advanced,  his 
unpaid  troops  suffered  cruelly  from  want  of  provi- 
sions and  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and 
after  gambling  away  all  the  money  which  had 
been  destined  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and 
doing  absolutely  nothing  else,  he  rode  away  to 
Paris  followed  by  the  curses  of  the  miserable  rem* 
nant  of  his  army.t  At  the  same  time,  his  cousin 
and  rival,  John  Sans-peur,  or  the  Fearless,  the 
present  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  sent  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Calais.  Wonders  were  expected 
from  the  emulation  of  these  two  princes ;  but  Bur- 
gundy's  failure  was  as  complete  as  that  of  Orleans. 
As  his  father,  the  Duke  Philip,  had  done  when 
bent  on  the  same  siege  three  or  four  years  before, 
he  cut  down  a  whole  forest  to  make  machines  and 
towers :  he  got  together  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  but  he  never  fired  one  of  them  against  the 
English :  it  appears  that  he  never  even  sate  down 
before  Calais.  When  he  had  spent  all  the  money 
which  he  had  obtained  by  taxing  his  own  vassals, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  laid  the  blame  of  his 
miscarriage  on  the  preference  shown  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  emptied  the  coffers  of  the 
state,  to  carry  money  into  Guienne;  and  he 
claimed  from  the  treasurer,  who  had  notliing,  im- 
mediate payment  of  his  own  expenses,  and  of  an 
enormous  debt  owing  to  his  ikther.t  Though 
they  hated  both,  the  French  people,  of  two  evils, 
rather  preferred  the  Duke  of^  Bui^undy ;  but  the 
queen  and  her  paramour,  Orleans,  retained  their 
power ;  and  John  Sans-peur  retired  to  his  states  in 
Flanders,  breathing  vengeance  against  his  cousin. 
At  this  time  so  frigiitful  was  the  disorder,  even  in 
Paris,  that  the  wretched  king  had  scarcely  bread 
to  eat  except  such  as  was  taken  by  open  force 
from  the  bakers  and  dealers ;  and  all  the  princes 
and  great  lords  helped  themselves  to  provisions  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  Duke  of  Berri,  uncle  to  both  the  rivals,  en- 
deavoured, with  some  good  men,  to  reconcile  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy;  for  it  was 
seen  that  their  enmity  was  ruining  the  country. 
The  latter  returned  to  Paris,  to  all  seeming  in  a 
heavenly  disposition.  He  visited  his  cousin  Or- 
leans, who  was  suffering  from  a  temjporary  indis- 
position, and  testified  a  truly  fraternal  affection. 
The  well-intentioned  Duke  of  Berri  was  overjoyed 
at  the  success  of  his  mediation;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  recovered,  he  took  both  his  ne- 
phews to  hear  mass  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines. 
After  mass,  the  two  rivals,  the  better  to  attest  their 
holy  reconciliation,  took  the  sacrament  together. 
All  this  passed  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  November, 
1407 ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  following,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 

*  Inabclla  was  first  cousin  nnd  goAmother  *o  lier  buslMnd ;  but  a 
4iiprasation  wai  paaily  obtained  from  lb«  pope. 
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by   eighteen  or  twenty  men  employed    by   his 
loving  cousin  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  openly 
avowed  the  fact  a  few  days  later.     According  to    & 
report  current  at  the  time,  particularly  in  Flanders. 
John  Sans-peur  only  anticipated  his  cousin,  who 
had    engaged    assassins    to  murder  him.      The 
wretched  king,  who  had  a  glimpse  of  reason  at  the 
time,  wept  for  the  loss  of  his  oi^y  brother,  and  he 
promised  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  that  he  would 
have  justice  done.    But  Charles  was  powerless, 
and  Burgundy  very  powerful.     Accompanied  by 
his  vassals  and  friends,  and  a  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  the  duke,  who  withdrew  for  a  short  time, 
returned  to  Paris,  where  there  was  nothing  to  op- 
pose him,  and  where  the  people  received  him  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  .'* 
He  had  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  reform  the 
government,  and  reduce  the  frightful  amount  of 
taxes  and  arbitrary  imposts ;  and  on  such  condi- 
tions the  Buffering  Parisians  were  but  too  glad  to 
forget  his  crime.    But  soon  after,  both  lawyers  and 
priests  publicly  justified  the  de^d  of  the  duke,  who, 
it  was  alleged,  in  killing  Orleans,  had  only  rid 
France  of  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  monster,  who 
aimed  at  the  crown,  and  who  had  practised  on 
his  brother  the  king's  reason  and  life,  by  sorcery 
and  other  atrocious  means.    In  a  word,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  became  absolute  master  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  began  to  do  everything  as  he  list* 

The  queen,  whose  grief  for  Orleans  was  greater 
than  that  usually  shown  for  the  loss  of  a  brother-in- 
law,  retired  from  Paris  to  Melun,  where  she  re- 
mained brooding  over  her  revenge.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1408,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
obliged,  by  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  to  go  into 
Flanders ;  and  then  the  queen,  hoping  to  profit  by 
his  absence,  returned  to  Paris,  took  the  reios  of 
government  into  her  own  hands,  and,  acting  in  the 
name  of  her  son,  the  Dauphin  Louis,  who  was 
now  twelve  years  old,  and  being  supported  by 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  she  declared 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and 
ordered  that  troops  should  be  employed  on  all 
sides  to  fall  upon  him.  But  Burgundy  having 
gained  a  famous  victory  over  his  vassals  at  Has- 
bain,  prepared  to  return  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able army ;  upon  which  the  faction  of  the  Orlean- 
ists  dispersed,  and  the  queen  fled  to  Tours,  carry- 
ing with  her  her  helpless  husband.  On  the  28th 
of  November,  the  duke  entered  with  six  thousand 
men  into  Paris,  where  he  was  again  received  with 
acclamations,  the  people  saluting  him  as  if  he  were 
their  king.  Yielding  to  necessity,  the  queen  and 
her  party  spoke  of  a  reconciliation,  upon  which 
the  widow  of  Orleans  died  of  spite  and  vexation. 
An  apparent  reconciliation,  however,  took  place, 
and  the  children  of  Orleans  were  obliged  to  em- 
brace the  murderer  of  their  father.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  month  of  March,  1409,  in  the  good 
town  of  Chartres,  where  the  princes  and  the  other 
great  lords  swore  as  usual  upon  the  cross  and  the 
Evangelists*      The  thoughUess  people  of  Paris 
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ireie  oveijoyed  at  this  family  peace,  which  lasted 
about  four  months.  Then  the  Orleanists  took  up 
anus  to  drive  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  power, 
and,  if  possible,  to  death.  Isabella,  the  ex-queen 
of  England,  and  the  wife  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Orleans,  had  died  the  preceding  year  in  child-bed, 
and  now  the  young  duke  took  for  his  second  wife 
JBona  of  Armagnac,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Count 
of  Armagnac,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bern.  The  Count  of  Armagnac  was  a  man  of 
great  power,  courage,  and  activity;  and  hence, 
from  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  son-in-law, 
he  became  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  chief  of  the 
Orleanists,  who  were  thence  called  the  Armagnacs — 
a  name  memorable  in  French  history.  The  Duke 
of  Herri,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  Count 
d'Alen^on,  took  up  arms,  and  joined  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  with  all  the  nobles  of  the  Orleans' 
faction.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  obliged  to 
conclade  a  convention,  and  to  retire  from  Paris, 
and  then  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  demanded  justice  for 
the  death  of  his  father.  At  this  crisis  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  applied  for  assistance  to  the  King 
of  England;  and  Henry  immediately  sent  over 
eight  hundred  lances  and  one  thousand  of 
his  best  bowmen.  This  force,  small  as  it  was, 
enabled  the  Bourguignons,  or  Burgundians,  to 
drive  the  Armagnacs  from  Paris;  and  in  the 
month  of  Octob^,  1411,  John  Sans-peur  again 
entered  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  France.  He  used  his  means  without 
mercy,  as  &r  as  imprisonment,  fines,  and  forfeit- 
ures, were  concerned,  but  he  shed  no  blood — for 
he  professed  to  have  a  great  horror  of  blood.  In 
flying  from  Paris,  &e  Orleanists  had  made  free 
with  a  treasure  which  the  queen  had  deposited  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis ;  and  from  this  moment 
Isabella  cooled  in  her  zeal  for  the  party.  Though 
expelled  from  the  capital,  the  Armagnacs  made 
hnd  in  the  provinces  on  the  upper  Loire.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  taking  with  him  the  poor  king 
and  the  dauphin,  marched  against  them;  and, 
after  a  short  campaign,  laid  seige  to  Bourges, 
which  had  become  the  centre  of  the  party.  John 
Sans'peur  had  not  been  very  grateful  for  the 
opportune  aid  he  had  received  from  England ;  and 
it  was,  besides,  no  part  of  Henry's  plan  that  one 
party  should  crush  the  other,  or,  at  least,  not  until 
he  had  reaped  his  harvest  out  of  their  mad  dis- 
cord. The  late  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  indeed,  been 
his  personal  enemy  ;  but  that  weak  man  had  gone 
to  his  account,  and  the  cool-headed  Bolingbroke 
seldom  permitted  any  of  his  passions  to  interfere 
with  his  deep-laid  schemes.  The  Armagnacs, 
who  had  decried  that  measure  in  the  opposite  fac- 
tion as  the  extremity  of  baseness,  npw,  in  their 
turn,  a|)plied  to  England  for  assistance;  and 
Henry  listened  with  a  ready  ear  to  their  proposals. 
As  their  condition  was  desperate,  he  drove  a  good 
bargain.  In  the  month  of  May,  1412,  the  con- 
tracting parties — ^the  Dukes  of  Berri,  Orleans, 
tod  Bourbon,  with  the  Count  of  Alcn^on  (the 


Count  of  Armagnac  did  not  appear  by  name), 
agreed  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  lawful  Duke  of 
Acquitaine,  to  assist  him  to  recover  all  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  of  that  duchy,  to  hold  of  him 
by  homage  all  the  lands  they  possessed  within  its 
limits,  and  to  give  security  that  the  counties  of 
Poictou  and  Angoul^me  should  be  restored  to  him 
on  the  deaths  of  the  present  possessors.  Henry, 
on  his  part,  agreed  to  assist  them,  as  his  faithful 
vassals,  in  every  just  quarrel;  to  enter  into  no 
treaty  whatever  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  or 
any  of  his  family  without  their  consent,  and  to 
send  to  their  assistance  one  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  three  thousand  archers,  to  serve  for  three 
months,  they  paying  the  proper  wages.*  The 
news  of  this  treaty  could  not  be  kept  secret,  for 
Henry's  part  of  it  was  carried  into  almost  imme- 
diate execution.  Both  among  the  Armagnacs  and 
the  Burgundians  tliere  were  still  many  indi- 
viduals of  note  not  devoid  of  patriotism — ^wise  men 
who  saw  the  inevitable  consequences  of  introducing 
an  English  army  into  the  heart  of  France.  Meet- 
ings and  consultations  were  held,  and,  at  last,  a 
conference  was  agreed  upon.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy met  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  at  a  place 
secured  by  barricades  outside  the  walls  of  Bourges : 
great  precautions  had  been  taken  on  either  side  to 
prevent  surprise  and  assassination;  and  so  the 
uncle  and  nephew  embraced  each  other  tenderly 
over  a  barrier.  After  a  long  conference,  the 
Duke  of  Berri  agreed  that  the  Armagnacs  would 
submit  to  the  royal  authority :  Burgundy,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  engaged  that  the  past  should  be 
forgotten.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  party 
names  of  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons  should 
never  again  be  pronounced ;  and  &at,  without  any 
distinction,  all  Frenchmen  should  enjoy  their 
liberties  and  their  property  in  the  peace  which 
God  had  sent  them.  The  young  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  absent ;  but  he  soon  after  attended  a  family 
meeting,  and  swore,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  rest  of  the  princes,  to  be  true  to  the  peace 
of  Bourges.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  should  give  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  Count  of  Vertus,  a  younger  son  of 
the  man  he  had  murdered.  To  show  their  perfect 
reconciliation  and  brotherly  intimacy,  the  two 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  rode  ^together 
mounted  on  the  same  horse.  The  simple  people, 
at  this  touching  sight,  shouted  with  joy,  and  sang 
"  Gloria  inexcelsis;"  but,  adds  the  chronicler, 
evil  tongues  were  not  sparing  of  them  behind  their 
backs,  but  loudly  spoke  their  minds  about  this  re- 
conciliation.t 

Matters  were  at  this  point  when  news  arrived 
that  an  English  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Henry's  second  son,  had  landed 
in  Normandy,  where  the  Count  of  Alen^on  and 
some  other  nobles  had  joined  it.  The  first  condi- 
tion of  the  recent  peace  was,  that  the  Armagnacs  or 
Orleanists  should  break  off  all  league  and  confe- 
deracy with  the  English.    This  they  were  ready 
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enough  to  do ;  and  they  forthwith  sent  a  deputation 
to  infonn  the  Duke  of  Clarence  that  they  had 
made  their  peace,  and  that  he  might  return  home, 
as  they  no  longer  wanted  his  assistance.  The 
young  wduke  demanded  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition ;  and  his  troops,  finding  no  proper 
provision  made  for  them,  began  to  plunder  the 
country.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  promises  of 
payments,  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  collect  an  army ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  money  was  the  least  of  the  objects 
of  the  young  duke's  consideration  ;  and  he  marched 
on  through  Normandy  into  Maine,  while  another 
English  division,  issuing  from  Calais,  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Artois.  There  was  a  sounding  of 
trumpets  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  every 
warrior  in  France  was  summoned  to  join  the  royal 
standard  at  Chartres ;  but  the  summons  was  not 
well  attended  to,  and  it  was  thought  better  really 
to  pay  the  English  the  money  they  demanded. 
The  exchequer  had  no  means,  and  the  Burgun- 
dians  said  that  the  English  ought  to  be  paid  by 
those  who  had  invited  them.  This  was  a  good 
argument,  but  it  certainly  would  not  have  been 
acted  upon  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  circum- 
stance ; — ^firom  Maine  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had 
marched  through  Anjou,  and  was  now  threatening 
to  overrun  in  an  hostile  manner  the  whole  of  the 
duchy  of  Orleans.  Seeing  this,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  hastened  to  the  head- quarters  of  the 
English,  carrying  with  him  all  the  money  he  could 
raise.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  received  him  very 
courteously ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  French 
prince  should  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  place  his 
young  brother,  the  Duke  of  Angoulfime,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  as  security.  When  this  was 
done  it  was  expected  that  Clarence  would  return ; 
but  this  prince  had  no  such  intentions :  he  marched 
on  for  Guienne,  and,  being  joined  on  the  road  by 
a  few  old  friends  of  the  English,  he  traversed  the 
whole  of  France  with  an  army  which  did  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  men,  and  got  safely  to 
Bordeaux.  From  the  moment  of  concluding  the 
agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  he  made  his 
soldiers  cease  their  depredations ;  but  as  they  went 
along,  in  tolerable  order,  the  English  could  not  help 
telling  the  French  that  they  would  soon  return  to 
carry  on  war  in  the  name  of  their  own  king,  Henry.* 
Such  were  the  last  foreign  operations  of  this  reign, 
which  was  now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close. 

Although  Henry  had  overcome  every  obstacle 
except  the  wholesome  opposition  of  his  parliament, 
and  had  humbled  or  destroyed  all  his  enemies,  his 
last  years  were  far  from  being  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  His  able  but  remorseless  career, — ^his  suc- 
cesses, even  more  than  his  misfortunes, — had  proved 
to  him  the  insecurity  and  hoUowness  of  men's 
hearts :  whatever  relying  faith  he  had  in  earlier  life 
was  all  gone,  and  he  felt  that  worst  species  of  un- 
happiness  which  arises  from  a  confirmed  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  human  worth  and  disinterested 
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affection.     In  his  busy  years,  when  surrounded 
with  actual  dangers  of  all  kinds,  he  was  cheerful 
and  communicative,    and  fond    of  talking    and 
mixing  with  the  people ;  but  in  his  later  days   be 
became  gloomy,  solitary,  and  suspicious.      It    is 
very  probable  that  he  felt  some  pangs  of  remorse, 
but  bad  health  may  have  been  the  disposing  cause  ; 
for,  as  long  as  he  was  well,  he  considered  that  lie 
had  only  done  what  was  best  for  his  country,  and 
that  his  constant  success  was  a  proof  that  he  had 
acted  under  the  fiivour  and  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
Both  body  and  mind  had  been  overworked :  he 
became  prematurely  old,  was  afflicted  by  a  cuta- 
neous disorder,  which  some  called  the  leprosy, 
and  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits.     His  devotion 
assumed  a  gloomy  cast.     Before  his  accession  he 
was  suspected  of  being  no  friend  to  th6  church, 
and  of  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
as  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  done  before  him. 
It  was  essentially  necessary  to  his  success  that  he 
should  remove  this  suspicion ;  and  hence  probably, 
for  a  mere  reason  of  state,  he  passed  in  the  fiiBt 
year  of  his  reign,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
both  lords  and  commons,  the  detestable  statute  for 
the  burning  of  heretics;  and  caused  penal  fires, 
for  matters  of  religion,  to  be  lighted  for  the  first 
time  in  England.     But  it  seems  to  have  been  from 
a  more  inward  conviction  that,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  pronounced  the  severest  sentences 
against  all  Wickliffe's  writings ;  and  that  in  the 
following  year  he  rejected  a  petition  for  the  revo- 
cation or  qualification  of  his  statute  against  heretics 
or  Lollards,  and  told  the  commons  that  the  punish- 
ment should  be  made  more  rigorous  and  sharp.* 
It  appears  pretty  evident  that,  in  his  latter  years, 
he  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  popularity  of  his 
own  son  and  heir ;  but  tibis  is  so  common  a  feeling 
with  kings  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  notice  as  anything  remarkable  in  his 
case.     It  is  also  generally  stated  that  the  wild  and 
dissolute  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
cause  of  much  uneasiness ;  but  the  many  virtues 
of  that  prince  were  almost  invidiously  eulogized,  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  by  the  very  parlia- 
ments that  treated  his  father  most  harshly ;  and  it 
has  been  concluded  by  an  excellent  writer,  that 
these  records  of  parliament  ought  to  be  taken  as  a 
strong  presumption  that  some  early  petulance  or 
riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  old  chro- 
niclers whom  Shakspeare  has  followed  with  such 
dramatic  effect,  f     Allowing,  however,  the  proper 
weight  to  this  reflection,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  difference  of  the  worship  paid  to  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun ;  we  should  remember  that  it  has 
been  a  not  unusual  practice  with  popular  bodies  to 
contrast  the  untried  heir-apparent  with  the  old 
king,  concealing  the  vices  and  making  an  idol  of 
the  former ;  and  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  we 
allow  too  much  to  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
the  age  that  produced   Henry  of   Bolingbroke. 
Men  were  as  capable  of  pitting  the  son  against  the 
father  at  the  liginning  of  the  fifi^enth  as  they 
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veit  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
suH,  with  every  allowance  for  policy  and  party 
fediBg,  Henry  may  still,  in  the  words  of  an- 
other judicious  writer,*  have  heen  "  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  aspiring  youths  that  had  mixed 
plessme  with  ambition;"  and  the  nopular  tales 
of  his  youthful  freaks  may  not  be  wholly  vrithout 
iUmdation.  The  stories  usually  inserted  in  our 
histories  do  not  rest  on  any  contemporary  au- 
thority, but  seem  to  have  been  first  told  by  Hall 
snd  Stowe,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  who  probably  took  up  their  accounts 
from  popular  tradition,  with  the  embellishments  in- 
cident to  such  stories  transmitted  through  many 
iges.  The  jealousy  entertained  by  Henry  of  the 
ambition  mkI  popularity  of  his  spn  has  great  pro- 
bability in  its  favour ;  but  here,  acain,  the  story  of 
Ae  Prince  of  Wales  taking  away  the  crown  during 
one  of  the  king's  fits,  with  Henry's  anger  on  the 
occasion,  followed  by  his  misgivings  as  to  his  right 
to  the  crown  of  England,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Monstrdet,  a  foreign  writer,  not  very  well  ac- 

•  MaeUatotlu 


quainted  with  English  aiBfairs,  and  who,  in  this 
very  anecdote,  quotes  an  English  custom  which 
never  existed. 

King  Henry  was  praying  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  fit.  They  carried  him  into  the 
apartments  of  the  abbot,  and  there  he  lay  down  to 
die  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber ;  the  name  of  which 
is  said  to  have  recalled  an  old  prophecy,  with  the 
notion  he  had  once  entertained  of  making  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city.*  He  expired  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1413,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Feversham,  and 
from  thence  by  land  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where 
he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  Lady  Mary  de 
Bohun,  his  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of  all  his 
children. 

*  The  prophecy  waa  that  he  should  die  in  Jenualem.  It  it  pro- 
bable that  the  visit  paid  tu  him,  in  the  early  part  of  his  rei|(n»  by 
Manoel  Palvolofus,  Bmperor  of  Constantinople,  who  came  to 
implore  the  idd  of  the  English  and  the  other  nations  of  the  West, 
aninst  Bajaxet  and  the  Turks,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  occasion- 
ally tnmini{  the  aettre  mind  of  Henry  towards  the  then  almost  for- 
gott«D  East. 


Tomb  of  Hiitbt  IV.  awD  his  Qvnw.at  Cantwborj  Cathedral 
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Henry  V.  Surnamed  of  Monmouth. 


Himr  V.  iir  Hi»  Youth.    From  an  Ulundnalion  in  a  copy  of  Bonaventura's  '  Golden  Book,»  Librae  o'  Christ  Chnrch  College,  CambridKC 


Obiat  SsAL  or  HurmT  V« 


A.D.  1413. — If  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  died 
unregretted,  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Monmouth 
was  hailed  with  universal  and  most  enthusiastic 
joy.  Not  a  breath  was  raised  in  favour  of  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  now 


grown  up  to  man's  estate,  nor  against  the  right  of 
Henry,  whose  peace  was  proclaimed  the  day  after 
his  father's  death,  and  who  was  crowned  on  the 
9th  of  April  following.*    His  magnanimous  conduct 

^*  Sir  Uarria  Nicolai«  ChionoU  of  Hist. 
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deepened  Uie  favourable  ixnpressiona  his  character 
^ad  previously  made.  He  immediately  ordered  that 
the  body  of  Richard  II.  should  be  removed  from 
Its  obscure  tomb  in  the  Friars*  Church  at  Langly, 
and  brought  with  funeral  pomp  to  London,  there 
to  be  interred  among  the  kings  of  England.  This 
was  done;  and  after  solemn  obsequies,  the  re- 
mains of  Richard  were  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  by  those  of  his  first  wife,  the  *  Good 
Queen  Anne,'  as  he  himself  in  his  life  had  desired. 
A  dead  king  could  do  no  mischief;  but  it  might 
have  been  othervrise  with  a  living  prince,  whose 
right  to  the  crown  had  been  formerly  proclaimed 
by  a  powerful  party  in  the  state;  yet  Henry 
released  the  Earl  of  March  from  the  captivity  in 
which  he  had  been  kept  by  his  cautious  pre- 
decessor, and  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  estates  of 
his  father.  Not  long  after  he  recalled  the  son  of 
the  gallant  Hotspur  from  his  long  exile  in  Scotland, 
and  restoi'ed  to  him  the  hereditary  honours  and 
lands  of  the  Percies.  He  p^ursued  the  same 
generous  course  with  other  individuals,  and  the 
effect  was  seen  in  the  devoted  affection  of  men  who 
had  hitherto  been  most  inimical  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.* 

The  first  year  of  the  new  reign  was,  however, 
disturbed  by  a  popular  commotion  in  London,  in 
which  religious  feelings  were  mixed  up  with  po- 
litical aspirations.  During  the  sitting  of  Henry's 
first  parliament,  placards  were  stuck  up  by  night 
on  the  church  doors  of  London,  stating  that  there 
were  a  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  assert  their 
rights  by  force  of  arms  if  needful.  This  announce- 
Hient  was  attributed  to  the  religious  innovators  called 
Lollards,  of  whose  tenets  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.  Their 
leader,  or  he  on  whose  strength  and  talent  they 
most  relied,  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  commonly 
called,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Lord  Cobham.  He 
was  "  a  strong  man,  and  a  metely  good  man  of 
war,"  and  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate  and 
friend  of  Henry  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Arundel, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  man  of 
action,  but  prooably  not  more  of  a  persecutor  than 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  accused  Oldcastle  to  the 
king,  at  the  moment,  it  appears,  when  he  was 
incensed  at  the  threats  of  the  Lollards.  Henry, 
however,  was  not  in  a  mind  to  deliver  up  a  man 
he  esteemed  to  the  tender  m'».rcies  of  an  inquisition : 
lie  told  the  archbishop  that  he  himself  would  talk 
with  Oldcastle  and  try  to  bring  him  to  the  right 
way.  As  Henry  had  studied  at  Oxford,  he  was 
probably  not  unacquainted  with  the  divinity  of  the 
schools ;  but  his  arguments  failed  to  convince  his 
(lid  associate,  and  then  Henry,  like  other  contro- 
versialists, grew  angry.  A  polemic  and  a  king, 
backed  by  a  bench  of  bishops,  by  an  army,  and  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  fearful  odds 
a^nst  a  subject  stout  and  able  as  he  might  be. 
Henry  b^an  to  threaten  and  to  enforce  his  argu- 
ments by  reference*  to  the  statute   de  heretico 

*  Walsin*.    Hsanr  attended  as  ^b»f  Qtmrnor  in  the  fanenl  pro- 
VOL.  II. 


comburendoy  upon  which  Sir  John  withdrew  from 
Windsor  to  his  manor  of  Cowling,  in  Kent  Upon 
this,  Henry  gave  up  his  old  friend  to  Archbishop 
Arundel,  and  issued  a  severe  proclamation  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  sectarians,  listeners  as  well 
as  preachers,  and  the  archbishop  cited  Oldcastle  to 
appear  in  his  court.  Sir  John  would  not  suffer  any 
man  to  serve  the  summons  upon  him,  and  he 
derided  the  authority  of  the  church.  Pressed  by 
the  clergy,  Henry  sent  out  an  armed  force,  to  which 
Oldcastle  surrendered.  He  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  but  neither  captivity  nor  the  for- 
midable front  of  his  accusers  and  judges  could 
damp  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  religious  reform. 
Alone  and  unsupported,  he  pleaded  two  whole  days 
in  the  synod  of  prelates  and  abbots,  who,  how- 
ever, convicted  him  of  incorrigible  heresy.  He 
was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  or,  in  other 
words,  sentenced  to  the  flames;  but  the  king 
granted  a  respite  for  fifty  days,  and,  before  that 
term  elapsed,  Sir  John  contrived,  or  was  permitted, 
to  escape  from  the  Tower.  It  is  quite  certain, 
after  the  lengths  to  which  they  had  gone  against 
him,  that  the  clergy  would  never  have  permitted 
him  to  live  in  peace ;  and  Oldcastle,  who  was  a 
gallant  and  experienced  soldier,  may  have  relied 
on  the  co-operation  of  those  who  had  embraced  the 
same  opinions,  and  may  have  hoped  to  obtain 
security  for  property  and  life  by  force  of  arms.  It 
is  said  that  he  collected  a  great  host  of  enthusiasts, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  king  at  Eltham 
Palace,  and  that,  failing  in  this  enterprise,  he 
ordered  the  Lollards  from  various  quarters  to  march 
towards  London,  and  assemble  suddenly  in  St. 
Giles's  Fields,  "  above  Holbom,"  on  the  day  after 
the  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day.  The  king  was 
warned  of  the  plot,  and  during  the  preceding  day, 
the  Mayor  of  London  arrested  several  suspicious 
persons  in  the  city :  among  others,  a  squire  be- 
longing to  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  seized  "  at  the 
sign  of  the  Ark,  without  Bishopgate."  Every 
alderman  was  ordered  to  keep  great  watch  in  his 
ward ;  and  a  little  after  midnight,  on  January  7, 
1414,  Henry  went  out  of  London  with  a  great 
force,  commanding  all  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
closed,  and  well  guarded,  which  was  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Lollards  within  the  walls  from  join- 
ing those  without.  In  the  pastoral  meadows  of 
St.  Giles,  where  it  was  rumoured  that  25,000  in- 
surgents were  to  meet  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  he  found  only  some  fourscore  men; 
but  these,  it  is  said,  had  arms  upon  them,  and,  it 
is  added,  that  some  of  the  number  who  were  caught 
confessed  that  they  had  come  thither  to  meet  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  Henry  then  sent  detachments 
along  several  roads;  but  the  only  assemblage  of 
any  consequence  surprised  was  one  at  Harengay 
Park,  where  certain  lords  took  many  Lollards,  and, 
among  them,  one  William  Murle,  a  rich  maltman 
or  brewer,  of  Dunstable,  who  had  his  two  horses, 
trapped  with  gold,  following  him,  and  a  pair  of 
gilt  spurs  in  his  bosom,  for  he  thought  to  have 
been  made  a  knight  on  the  morrow  by  the  hands  of 
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Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Oldcafitle  himself  was  no- 
where seen,  and  though  the  king,  hy  proclamation, 
offered  immense  rewards  for  his  apprehension, 
there  was  not  a  man  found  that  would  hetray  him, 
80  greatly  was  he  heloved.  Little  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  poor  Lollards  who  were  captured, 
and  no  great  pains  could  have  heen  taken  with 
their  trial,  for,  on  the  13th  of  January,  thirty  of 
them  were  executed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  heing 
drawn  and  hanged  as  traitors,  and  then  bunt, 
gallows  and  all,  as  heretics.  No  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  confessions  extorted  from  these  un- 
happy men,  but  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the 
king,  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  state  had  been 
in  danger.  The  Commons,  in  their  address,  stated 
that  the  Lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  religion,  the 
king,  the  lords,  the  bishops,  the  whole  body  of  the 
c^e]'gy»  t^d  all  manner  of  good  law ;  and  Henry 
echoed  these  sounding  charges  in  his  proclamation, 
wherein,  moreover,  it  was  stated  that  the  insurgents 
had  meant  to  divide  England  into  federal  republics, 
and  to  appoint  Sir  John  Oldcastle  their  president. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Lollards  had  no  historians. 
In  the  absence  of  their  testimony,  we  can  only 
venture  to  suspect  that  their  designs  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  fears  and  the  malice  of  their 
enemies.  Persecution  did  not  stop  short  at  the 
wholesale  execution  in  St.  Giles's.  Sir  Roger 
Acton,  a  friend  of  Oldcastle,  was  taken,  drawn,  and 
hanged  on  the  10th  of  February.  Arundel,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  on  the  28th  of  that 
same  month ;  but  his  successor,  Chicheley,  was  not 
a  whit  more  tolerant.  It  was  enacted  in  parlia- 
ment that  all  judges  and  magistrates  should  have 
power  to  arrest  any  individual  suspected  of  Lollard- 
ism, — ^that,  besides  suffering  capital  punishment, 
every  individual  convicted  of  that  atrocious  crime 
should  forfeit  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the 
king  as  in  cases  of  felony ;  and  that  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  justices  of  the  two  benches,  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magistrates, 
should  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  do  their  utmost 
for  the  rooting  up  of  heresy.  The  prisons  of  Lon- 
don were  crammed  with  captives,  but  hanging  and 
burning  were  not  frequently  resorted  to.*- 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  when  he  had  been 
little  more  than  twelve  months  on  the  throne  of 
England,  Henry  suddenly  demanded  the  crown  of 
France,  as  the  representative  of  Isabella,  the  wife  of 
the  second  Edward,  in  whose  right  Edward  IIL 
had  founded  his  absurd  pretensions.'!*  But  the 
claims  of  Henry  V.  exceeded  his  in  absurdity;  for, 
according  to  the  only  admissible  construction  of 
&at  hereditary  right  on  which  he  rested  his  claim, 
the  crown  of  France  belonged,  not  to  him,  but  to 
Edward  Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  March.  No  one, 
however,  acquainted  with  Henry's  love  of  war, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  ani  with 
the  wretched  condition  of  France,  could  be  much 
surprised  at  the  project  of  conquest,  which,  be 
it  said,  was  most  warmly  encouraged  by  the  church 
and  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 

•  Blmham,  Vl$.  Hvh  V.-  .Bymer^SJow.      f  See  VoL  i.  p.  757r 


I  The  solemn  reconciliation  between  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  did  not  last  three  months. 
The  father-in-law  of  the  latter  prince,  the  Count 
of  Armagnac,  never  laid  down  his  arms  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  kept  away  horn  Paris,  where  his 
cousin  of  Burgundy,  who  had  formed  a  suitable 
alUance  with  the  fraternity  of  butchers  in  that 
capital,  misgoverned  the  state. 

The  Dauphin  Louis,  who  was  now  approaching 
the  age  of  manhood,  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  increased  the  general  confusion  by 
intrigues  of  his  own,  in  which  neither  his  un- 
happy father  nor  his  mother  was  respected.     The 
origin  of  the  unnatural  feeling  probably  dated  from 
an  earlier  period,  but  from  this  moment  the  queen- 
mother  betrayed  a  deadly  hatred  of  her  own  son. 
From   instruments   and  subordinate  agents,   the 
butchers    of   Paris  soon  became  masters;    they 
massacred  many  individuals;   they  assumed  the 
'*  white  hood "    as   a  revolutionary  distinction ; 
they  alhed  themselves  with  the  turbulent  men  of 
Ghent;  they  sent  deputies  to  all  the  good  towns  of 
France,  to  induce  the  people  to  adopt  their  device ; 
they  forced  white  hoods  on  the  heads  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Bern, — on  the  Dauphin, — on  the 
king  himself, — ^and  compelled  them  all  to  wear 
them  in  sign  of  their  love  for  the  people  and  the 
good  city  of  Paris.     After  this  the  lords  of  the 
coujicil,  the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
parliament,  the  professors  and  scholars  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  clergy,  the  monks,  could  not   show 
themselves  in  public  vrithout  the  fantastic  ap- 
pendage.    In  all  these  transactions,  the  ludicrous 
was  mixed  up  largely  with  the  horrible.     They 
threw  the  richest  citizens  into  prison,  and  kept 
them  there,  in  fear  of  their  lives,  till  they  paid 
heavy  ransoms;  they  broke  into  the  palace  and 
carried  off  the  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  queen's 
brother,  and  thirteen  ladies  of  rank  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  queen  or  the  Duchess  of  Aquitaine. 
(These  helles-ddmes  were  mounted,  two  by  two,  on 
horses,  and  carried  off  to  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.) 
They  murdered,  in  prison,  the  Sire  de  la  Riviere, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  men  in 
France ;  and  every  atrocity  they  committed,  they 
said  was  "  for  the  good  of  France."    The  more 
respectable  burghers  were  soon  disgusted  with  the 
domination  of  these  butchers,  or  "  Cabochiens," 
as  they  were  called,  after  one  of  their  chiefs ;  and 
their  resistance  was  roused  when  the  Duke  of 
Berri  employed  the  master  butchers  to  levy  a  tax 
by  force  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Armagnacs.    The  latter  faction  were 
committing  much  greater  crimes  than  those  of  the 
butchers  in  some  of  the  provinces :  they  had  made 
an  alliance  with  some  English  adventurers;  and 
the  Count  of  Armagnac  publicly  wore  the  red  cross 
of  England  over  his  armour.     The  Parisians  had 
hitherto  been  warm  Bourguignons,  but  now  they 
opened  communications  with  the  Armagnacs :  some 
priests  of  the  university  took  courage  to  preach 
publicly  against  the  butchers ;  but  it  was  the  rival 
fraternity  of  carpenters  that  humbled  their  pride. 
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"We  will  Boon  see,"  said  Quillaume  Cirasse, 
"  whether  there  be  not  as  many  carpenters  as 
butchers  in  Paris,  and  as  good  men !"  The  po- 
pulace were  divided,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
carpenters  were  getting  the  largest  party.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1413,  the  butchers  beheaded  the  pro- 
vost of  Paris.  This  was  the  last  act  of  their 
authority :  afler  assembling  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve 
— ^the  scene  of  more  deplorable  tragedies  in  a  later 
revolution — and  making  a  vain  show  of  resistance, 
they  were  driven  out  of  Paris  a  few  days  after  the 
execution  of  the  provost.  The  power  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  fell  with  that  of  the  butchers :  in  the 
mouth  of  August,  he  quitted  Paris  and  withdrew 
in  haste  to  his  states  of  Flanders,  having  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  off  the  king.  On  his  departure, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  master  of  the  govern- 
ment; all  the  officers,  ministers,  and  magistrates 
were  changed,  and,  notwithstanding  solemn  pro- 
mises to  the  contrary,  the  Bourguignons  were  per- 
secuted, imprisoned,  or  driven  into  exile.  The 
white  hoods  and  the  colours  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy disappeared,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  all  Paris, 
even  to  the  images  of  the  saints,  wore  the  white 
scarf,  the  device  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  If  the 
queen  and  her  son  had  agreed  in  anything,  they 
might  have  checked  the  tyranny  of  the  Armagnacs ; 
but  they  were  engaged  in  constant  quarrels.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  December,  the  Dauphin, 
who  before  had  intrigued  with  the  Armagnacs, 
wrote  an  imploring  letter  to  his  fathei>in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Burgimdy,  telling  him  that  he  was  little 
better  than  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  and  imploring  him 
to  come  in  force  to  his  deliverance.  Early  in  the 
following  year  (1414),  the  duke  marched  from 
Flanders  with  a  great  army  of  Flemings,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Picards :  he  met  no  resistance  until  he 
came  before  the  walls  of  Paris,  but  he  found  that 
capital  well  defended  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac, 
who  kept  down  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  duke 
by  threatening  tliem  with  the  gallows.  Jean  Sans- 
peur  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Flanders,  and  after 
this  failure  no  consideration  was  shown  to  him. 
The  Armagnacs  made  the  king  sign  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  *' damnable 
murder"  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  with  other 
crimes  and  treasons :  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  states 
was  pronounced,  and  the  ban  and  arrier-ban  were 
summoned  to  execute  the  sentence.  The  Armag- 
nacs took  the  field  in  great  force,  and  carried  the 
king  with  them  to  give  weight  to  their  proceedings. 
They  took  the  duke's  town  of  Compeigne,  and  then 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Soissons.  Here  the 
valiant  De  Boumonville  made  a  firm  resistance : 
he  had  with  him  a  body  of  English  arehers,  who 
defended  one  of  the  gates  so  well  that  none  of  the 
assailants  would  approadi  it ;  but  the  Armagnacs 
ako  had  some  Enghsb,  or  men  of  Bordeaux,  in 
their  army,  and  these  fellow-subjects  opened  a 
friendly  communication  with  each  other,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  English  gate  was  lefr  open 
to  the  besiegers,  who  entered  with  the  fiiry  of  wild 
beasts.     Men,  women,  and  children  were  mas- 


sacred, and — ^which  appeared  a  greater  crime — ^the 
churches  were  broken  open,  the  ornaments  of  the 
altar  pillaged,  and  the  reUcs  of  saints,  nay,  even 
the  consecrated  wafers,  were  trodden  under  foot. 
**  Never,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  a  Christian 
army,  commanded  by  such  great  princes  and  com- 
posed of  so  many  noble  knights,  committed  such 
horrors."  The  day  after  the  assault,  by  command 
of  the  king,  they  struck  off  the  head  of  the  brave 
De  Boumonville ;  and,  by  the  same  royal  orders, 
his  execution  was  followed  by  that  of  five  other 
knights  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens.  About 
two  hundred  English  archers  were  hanged  on  the 
walls;  twenty-five  gentlemen  of  the  place  were 
sent  to  Paris,  where  most  of  them  were  hanged  or 
beheaded.  It  is  said  that  the  king  was  perfectly 
sane  when  he  ordered  these  bloody  executions, — if 
such  were  the  case,  his  insanity  was  little  to  be 
regretted.  From  Soissons  the  Armagnacs  marched 
to  Arras,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  But  Arras 
was  a  strong  place,  and  Jean  Sans-peur,  though 
reduced  to  great  distress,  was  enabled  to  furnish  it 
with  plenty  of  provisions  and  an  excellent  garrison. 
The  besiegers  were  soon  in  want  of  provisions ; 
sickness  hcoke  out  in  their  camp,  many  deserted, 
and  the  Count  of  Armagnac  at  last  recommended 
that  the  siege  should  be  raised. 

At  this  moment  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
mighty  preparations  making  in  England  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  and  a  new  treaty  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  was  concluded  between  the  Bour- 
guignons and  the  Armagnacs.  Before  the  latter 
withdrew  from  Arras,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
the  house  where  the  king  lodged  was  set  on  ^e, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  to  death.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  in  the  month  of  October,  he 
was  again  declared  to  be  mad  ;  and  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  nominally  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
concerted  a  plot  to  render  himself  really  master  of 
the  capital,  by  expelling  both  Bourguignons  and 
Armagnacs,  together  with  his  own  mother.  At  a 
given  hour  the  tocsin  was  to  sound  from  the  church 
of  St.  Eustace,  and  the  rabble  of  Paris  were  to  rise 
in  the  prince's  name,  and  slay  all  that  opposed 
him.  The  plot,  however,  was  discovered;  and 
then  the  Dauphin  fled  to  Bourges,  leaving  Paris  to 
the  power  of  the  Armagnacs,  who  made  a  new 
proscription  of  the  Bourguignons,  and  drove  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  exiles  out  of  the  city. 
Soon  after,  however  (in  the  month  of  April,  1415), 
the  Dauphin,  by  some  cunning  manceuvres,  made 
himself  master  of  the  capital.  Professing  an 
anxious  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  his  mother,  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  princes  of  the  blood, 
he  proposed  a  family  conference  to  be  held  at 
Melun :  the  princes  accepted  the  invitation, — ^lefl 
Paris, — and  then  the  Dauphin,  instead  of  going  to 
Melun,  stole  into  the  capital,  raised  the  bridge  of 
Charenton,  closed  the  gates,  and  sent  orders  to  all 
the  princes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  who  had  embraced  his  party,  to  retire  to 
their  respective  estates  in  the  provinces.  His  first 
operation  was  to  seize  all  the  money  which  his 
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mother  liad  deposited  for  safety  in  some  of  the 
churches.  He  then  promised  the  people  a  speedy 
redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  had  so 
long  laboured ;  and  his  chancellor  laid  the  blame 
of  the  misfortunes  of  France  upon  the  queen  his 
mother,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  all  robbed 
or  shamefully  wasted  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
The  accusation  was  just;  but  the  Dauphin  soon 
showed  that  he  was  as  rapacious,  prodigal,  and 
dissipated  as  the  worst  of  those  he  denounced.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  headstrong  and  depraved 
young  men,  who  squandered  all  the  money  he 
could  give  them,  and  forced  him  into  illegal 
courses  to  get  more.  Even  in  Paris,  which  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  an  immoral  court,  his 
vulgar  dissoluteness  excited  disgust  Not  satisfied 
with  publicly  entertaining  a  servant  of  the  palace 
as  his  mistress,  he  shut  up  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  in  a  chateau  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  This 
was  a  fresh  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  father  of  the  dauphiness,  and  it  was  instantly 
resented:  the  states  of  Flanders,  taking  up  the 
quarrel  of  the  duke,  told  the  insensate  young  man 
that,  unless  he  immediately  redressed  this  and 
other  injuries,  the  duke  would  not  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Arras ;  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  vassals,  or  any 
of  his  subjects,  would  take  up  arms  to  defend  the 
dauphin  or  France  from  the  attack  of  the  English. 
Before  this  the  duke  had  gone  from  Flanders  into 
his  states  of  Burgundy,  where  he  assembled  Ca- 
boche,  Legoix,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Parisian 
fraternity  of  butchers.  The  Count  of  Armagnac 
at  the  same  time  was  carrying  on  a  private  war  in 
the  south,  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  was  doing  the  same 
in  the  north,  and  peace  and  good  order  existed 
nowhere. 

Such  was  the  hapless  condition  of  France  when 
Henry  proposed  to  conquer  it.  In  the  immediate 
presence  of  danger  attempts  were  made  to  recon- 
cile the  factions,  and  oaths  were  interchanged  in 
abundance;  but  the  animosities  were  too  deeply 
rooted  to  allow  of  a  sincere  co*operation ;  the  exe- 
crable misgovemment  of  twenty  years  could  not  be 
repaired  in  a  day:  the  people  were  already  ex- 
hausted by  taxes,  civil  wars,  and  military  execu- 
tions ;  and  they  had  fallen  into  that  worst  of  all 
states  of  mind,  where  the  independence  of  one's 
country  is  no  longer  paramount  and  sacred. 
"  What  can  the  English  do  to  us  worse  than  the 
things  we  suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  own  princes  ?" 
was  a  common  exclamation  among  the  poor  people 
of  France.* 

Before  arming,  the  King  of  England  negotiated 
at  some  length ;  but  we  may  pass  lightly  over  the 
hollow  diplomacy  which,  on  the  part  of  France, 
did  not  emanate  from  any  established  government 
having  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  contract 
obligations.  To  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
crown  of  France  no  answer  was  returned.  About 
a  month  later  (in  August,  1414)  Henry  intimated 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of 

*  Jttvenal.->St.  Denis.^Moii8trclet.^BftrftQte.--VilUret. 


Edward  II I. 's  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  the  addition 
of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  and  some  terri- 
tory   in    Provence,    together  with  the  hand    of 
Charles's  daughter   Catherine,  with  a  marriag^e 
portion  of  two  millions  of  crowns.     It  was  replied 
for  Charles,  that  he  would  restore  the  whole  of  tHe 
ancient  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  give  his  daughter 
with  a  portion  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Henry  rejected  these  proposals  with  disdain,  and 
recalled  his  ambassadors.     In  the  month  of  No- 
vember he  asked  aids  from  a  willing  parliament, 
who  immediately  voted  a  supply  of  two-tenths  and 
two-fifteenths;    not,  however,  expressly  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  asked,  but 
"  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
the  safety  of  the  seas."     On  this  occasion  Henry's 
uncle,  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  opened  the  proceedings  in  par- 
liament with  a  speech  turning  upon  the  words 
"  Dum  tempus  habemus  operemur  bonum,"  (whilst 
we  have  time  let  us  work  the  good  work) ;  and  the 
commons  chose  for  their  speaker  Thomas  Chaucer, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  great  poet. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Henry  conde- 
scended to  renew  his  negotiations,  and  even  lowered 
his  demands  so  far  as  to  give  up  his  claim  to 
Normandy,    Anjou,    and    Maine ;    but,    though 
alarmed,  the  French  adhered  to  their  former  con- 
ditions.* 

On  the  16th  of  April  a  council  of  fifteen  spiri- 
tual and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  met  at  West- 
minster, and  to  them  Henry  aimounced  his  firm 
purpose  of  making  a  voyage  in  his  own  proper 
person,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  recover  his  inhe- 
ritance. Both  bishops  and  lay-lords  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded  this  resolution,  and  assured  him 
of  their  sincere  co-operation.  He  appointed  the 
Didce  of  Bedford,  one  of  his  brothers,  to  be  regent 
during  his  absence ;  and,  having  raised  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  nobles,  he  set  out  to  embark 
at  Southampton  in  the  month  of  July.  At  Win- 
chester he  was  met  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  Duke  of  Berri  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  storm  might  yet  be  diverted. 
Henry  told  this  prelate  that  the  crown  of  France 
was  his  right,  and  that  he  would  win  it  by  the 
sword.  The  archbishop,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit 
worthy  to  represent  a  better  government,  replied 
that  his  master.  King  Charles,  had  made  the  most 
liberal  offers,  not  out  of  fear,  but  firom  his  compas- 
sion and  a  love  of  peace.  *^  If  thou  makest  thy 
attempt,"  he  continued,  ''he  will  call  upon  tlie 
blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints ;  and  then,  with 
their  aid,  and  the  support  of  loyal  subjects  and 
faithful  allies,  thou  wilt  be  driven  into  the  sea,  or 
thou  wilt  be  taken  captive  or  slain."  "  We  shall 
see,"  said  Henry ;  and  dismissing  the  archbishop 
with  many  rich  presents,  he  continued  his  road  to 
Southampton. t  His  fleet  rode  at  anchor  in  the 
bay ;  his  knights  and  soldiers  were  encamped 
round  the  shore ;  snd  he  had  begun  to  superintend 

*  Rynier.    He  Rim  the  «1iote  ne^tlation  at  length, 
t  MoD»trclet.~Walsiug~£lm. 
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the  embarkation,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  in- 
telligence of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.    This 
bold  plot  included  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,  the 
Lord  Scroop  of  Masham, — a  person  who  enjoyed 
Henry's  most  perfect  confidence,  and  who  always 
slept  with  the  king  :  bnt  the  leader  was  the  king's 
own  coosin  Richard,  brother  to  the  infamous  Rut- 
land (now  Duke  of  York),  and  recently  created 
Earl  of  Cambridge.     An  inquest  of  twelve  jurors 
of  the  county  found  that  the  Earl  of  Cambridge 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  had  treasonably  conspired 
to  proclaim  the  Earl  of  March,  and  to  call  in  a 
Scottish  army;    and  that  the  Lord  Scroop  was 
guilty    of    misprision    of   treason.      Grey    was 
beheaded :    Cambridge  and  Scroop  claimed  the 
privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers ;  this  was 
granted,  and  all  the  lords  in  the  army  condemned 
them  to  the  block.* 

At  last  Henry  embarked,  and  set  sail  from 
Southampton :  his  fleet,  which  consisted  in  part  of 
ships  he  had  hired  from  Ireland,  Holland,  and 
Friesland,  amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
sail  of  vesseb,  from  twenty  to  three  hundred  tons 
burden;  his  army  to  six  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  and  about  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  of  all 
kinds.t  He  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sdne,  three  miles  from  Harfleur,  on  the  13th  of 
August  On  the  following  day  he  began  to  land 
his  troops  and  stores, — an  operation  which  occu- 
pied three  whole  days ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  was  never  interruptCMl  or  resisted,  although  the 
place  of  disembarkation  presented  many  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  all  excesses 
against  the  peaceful  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  noted 
by  many  contemporary  historians,  French  as  well 
as  English,  that  Henry,  with  honourable  perse- 
verance, enforced  the  uniform  good  treatment  of 
the  people  through  whose  districts  he  afterwards 
passed,  and  that,  too,  when  suffering  the  most 
dreadful  privations  in  his  own  army.  On  the  l^th 
he  laid  siege  to  Harfieur,  a  very  strong  fortress, 
with  a  numerous  garrison,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  conduct  of  the  siege  was 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  "  Master 
Giles,"  the  principal  military  authority  of  that 
period4  The  loss  sustained  by  the  besieging 
army  was  very  great,  not  so  much  from  the  sword 
and  the  awkwaid  artillery  of  those  times,  as  from 
a  frightful  dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  damp, 
unwholesome  nature  of  the  place.  The  men 
perished  by  hundreds,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent captains  died  of  the  disease.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, no  prospect  of  being  relieved,  and  suffering 
from  the  same  dysentery,  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  the  town  was  surrendered  on  the  22nd  of 

*  The  bert  account  of  this  ranspiraey  is  given  in  Sir  Harris 
NkoUs's  **  History  of  tho  Battle  of  Asinoonrt,  and  of  the  Expedi' 
tiDB  of  Henry  V.  into  Franoe.*.  It  is  said  that  the  conspirators  wen 
hribed  by  the  French. 

t  ItcIoiImI  in  this  nnniber  was  a  strong  body  of  gnnners.  miners, 
BaioDs,  carpenters,  saddlers,  bowyers,  smiths,  and  other  artisans  and 
lahoarwn. 

t  A  beantiftiJ  mannaeript  copy  of  Ms  work— Be  Regimine  Prin- 
opao)— is  preaerved  in  the  VHailefan  Collection  in  tho  British 
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September,  after  a  siege  of  thirty-six  days.  Henry 
then  shipped  his  sick  and  wounded  (among  whom 
was  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March)  for  England,  and 
remained  a  few  days  at  Harfleur.*  While  here 
he  sent  a  chivalrous  challenge  to  the  Dauphin, 
offering  to  decide  the  contest  in  personal  combat. 
The  Dauphin,  who  was  fonder  of  fiddling  than  of 
fighting,  returned  no  answer. 

With  the  insignificant  force  the  English  king  now 
had,  it  seemed  madness  to  undertake  any  great  en- 
terprise. The  sea  was  open  to  him,  but  he  scorned 
the  notion  of  returning  to  England  with  no  honour 
gained  save  the  capture  of  a  single  town ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  had  he  so  returned,  he 
would  have  suffered  a  dangerous  loss  of  popularity. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  a  council  of  war  recom- 
mended that  he  should  re-embark;  but  if  this 
opinion  were  really  entertained  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  they  seem  to  have  given  it  up  without 
demur.  "  No,"  said  Henry ;  "  we  must  first  see, 
by  God's  help,  a  little  more  of  this  good  land  of 
France,  which  is  all  our  own.  Our  mind  is  made 
up  to  endure  every  peril  rather  than  they  shall  be 
able  to  reproach  us  with  being  afi-aid  of  them. 
We  will  go,  an  it  please  God,  without  harm  or 
danger;  but  if  they  disturb  our  journey,  why,  then, 
we  must  fight  them,  and  victory  and  glory  will  be 
ours."  The  forces  were  drawn  out,  and  prepared 
to  march  through  the  hostile  provinces  of  Nor- 
mandy, Picardy,  and  Artois,  to  Calais.  With  the 
reductions  made  by  the  casualties  of  the  siege,  by 
sickness,  and  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  Harfleur, 
they  did  not  exceed  nme  thousand  men.f  The 
march  began  on  the  6th  of  October,  when  a  great 
force,  with  the  king  and  dauphin  at  their  head,  lay 
at  Rouen,  and  another,  under  the  Constable  of 
France,  in  front  of  the  English,  in  Picardy,  whi- 
ther troops  were  pouring  in  all  directions.  In  his 
passage  through  Normandy,J  Henry  met  with  no 
great  resistance ;  but  detachments  more  numerous 
than  his  whole  force  watched  his  movements,  and 
cut  off  stragglers :  the  country  was  laid  waste  be- 
fore his  approach,  but  that  was  more  owing  to  the 
poverty  than  to  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants; 
then  the  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  furnished 
him  with  little  or  no  provisions — ^they  were  half 
starving  themselves ;  sickness  was  reproduced  by 
this  want  of  proper  food  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
march.  At  the  passage  of  the  river  Bresle,  be- 
yond Dieppe,  the  garrison  of  Eu  made  a  sortie, 
and  fell  upon  his  rear,  but  the  leader  of  the  French 
was  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  back  to  the  covering 
of  their  ramparts.  On  the  12th  of  October,  he 
reached  the  memorable  ford  of  Blanche-Taque, 
where  he  hoped  to  pass  like  Edward  III. ;  but 
the  French  pursued  the  same  plan  now  that  they 
did  then ;  they  resolved  to  defend  the  line  of  the 

*  Monstrclet.— Walsing.  — Sir  H.  Nicolaa's  Hist  of  Battle  of 
Az  in  court,  Sec' 

t  Sir  H.  Nicolas  says,  aftsr  an  impsrtial  consideration,  that  not 
more  than  90i)0  Jightina  men  could  have  lett  Harfleur;  and  there  is 
"  a  strong  probabilitv''^that  the  fureedid  not  much  exceed  6000  men. 

t  Tlie  line  of  marcn  he  chose  was  )iy  Fecamp  and  alonv  Utc  s«fa- 
coast,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Somme.  From  Blancho-Taque  he 
was  obliged  to  strilce  in- land. 
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Somme ;  and,  taught  by  experience,  they  had  forti- 
fied both  banks,  had  driven  strong  palisades  across 
the  ford,  and  placed  troops  of  archers  behind  them. 
Henry  retreated  to  Airennes,  the  little  town  where 
Edward  III.  had  slept  two  nights  before  the  battle 
of  Blanche-Taque,  and  there  the  English  army 
spent  this  night  of  the  12th.  He  had  now  to  seek 
for  a  passage  up  the  river,  as  his  ^eat-grand- 
father  had  sought  for  one  in  descending  it.  He 
marched  along  the  left  bank  to  Bailleul,  where  he 
slept  on  the  13th.  The  Constable  of  France  had 
fixed  his  head-quarten  at  AbbeviUe.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  every  bridge  was  broken 
down,  every  ford  was  fortified,  and  columns  of 
horse  and  foot  manoeuvred  along  the  right  bank, 
keeping  in  line  with  him  as  he  proceeded  up  the 
left.  Many  of  his  people  lost  heart  at  being  thus 
foiled  in  all  attempts  to  cross  the  Somme,  and  at 
seeing  that  their  march  was  leading  them  far  from 
the  sea-shore.  "  I,  who  write,"  says  a  chaplain 
of  the  army,  "  and  many  others  looked  bitterly  up 
to  heaven,  and  implored  the  divine  mercy  and  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  £ngland*s  saint, 
St.  George,  to  save  us  from  the  imminent  perils 
by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  enable  us  to 
reach  Calais  in  safety. **•  On  the  14th,  Henry 
made  an  attempt  to  pass  at  Pont  St.  Remy,  and 
was  repulsed,  as  Edward  had  been  at  the  same 
place.  On  the  1 5th,  he  tried  to  force  a  passage  at 
Ponteau  de  Mer,  but  he  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Still  continuing  to  ascend  the  river,  he  tried 
several  other  passages  in  the  course  of  the  16th 
and  17th;  but  everywhere  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles presented  themselves.  It  seems  astonish- 
ing, that  while  he  was  losing  all  this  precious 
time,  no  attempt  was  made  to  fall  upon  his  right 
^flank  and  his  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  18th, 
having  got  above  Amiens,  he  halted  at  Bainvillers. 
His  troops  were  suffering  every  possible  discom- 
fort, and  were  disheartened  by  their  repeated  dis- 
appointments; but  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  ford  between 
^Betencourt  and  Voyenne,  which  had  not  been 
staked  by  the  people  of  St.  Quentin.  The  Eng- 
lish made  a  dash  across  this  ford ;  the  van-guard 
established  themselves  on  the  right  bank,  which 
they  had  so  long  yearned  to  reach,  and  the  whole 
army  with  its  baggage  got  safely  across.f  Having 
lost  this  line  of  defence,  the  Constable,  quite  dis- 
concerted, fell  back  firom  the  Somme,  and  marched 
along  the  Calais  road  as  far  as  St  Pol,  in  Artois. 
Houry  quietly  followed  by  the  same  road;  but 
while  his  small  force  was  every  hour  farther  re- 
duced by  sickness,  that  of  the  constable  was  con- 
tinually strengthened;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the 
whole  of  the  royal  army  of  France  was  in  .^rtois. 
On  the  2(Hh  of  October,  three  heralds  arrived  from 

•  Thia  anonymoiu  writer,  whom  Sir  H.'Nicolaa  itjlM  •'  Chro- 
nicler a;*  was  flrtt  introdnoed  to  the  notice  of  modern  readers  by 
this  learned  and  Induatriout  iaveatigator.  His  aecoonts,  which  hare 
never  been  published,  exist  in  MS.,  iu  the  Cottonian  and  Slonne 
coUeetions,  m  the  library  of  the  British  Mnsenm. 

t  The  weurhty  ba{(gage  and  waggons  had  been  left  behind  at 
Harfleur.  On  starting  from  that  place,  the  soldiers  had  only  pn>- 
risions  for  eight  dayi. 


the  Constable  and  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon, to  acquaint  the  king  of  their  resolution  to 
give  him  battle  before  he  reached  Calais.      Henry 
replied  that  the  will  of  God  would  be  done, — tHat 
he  did  not  seek  them — ^but-fear  of  them  should. 
never  induce  him  to  move  out  of  his  way,  or  to    ^o 
either  slower  or  faster  than  he    intended:     liis 
march  was  before  him,  straight  on  by  the  road    to 
Calais,  and  if  the  French  attempted  to  stop  him,  it 
would  be  at  their  peril.     True  to  his  word,  the 
king  of  England  marched  on  with  the  greatest 
calmness  and  regularity.     From  St.  Pol,  the  Con- 
stable fell  back  to  the  villages  of  Ruisseauville  and 
Azincourt,  and  there  (having  received  nearly  all 
the  reinforcements  he  expected)  he  determined  to 
make  his  stand.     On  the  24th,  Henry  crossed  the 
deep  and  rapid  river  of  Temois  (a  tributary  of  the 
Canche)  at  Blangi;  and  soon  after  he  came  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  enemy's  columns.     Expectin  g 
an  attack,  he  formed  in  order  of  battle;  but  the 
columns  he  saw  withdrew  to  Azincourt,  and  towards 
evening  he  marched  on  to  Maisoncelles,  a  large 
village,  which  was  only  a  few  bow-shots  from  tlic 
enemy's  outposts.     Some  provisions  were  brought 
in,  and  the  men  refreshed  themselves,  and  took 
some  rest.     As  soon  as  the  moon  arose,  officers 
were  sent  out  to  survey  the  position,  and  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  French. 
During  the  whole  night  the  English  played  on 
their  trumpets  and  other  martial  instruments,  bo 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  resounded  with  their 
music.    Notwithstanding  they  were  much  fatigued 
and  oppressed  by  cold  and  hunger,  they  kept  up  a 
cheerful  spirit ;  but  many  of  them  confessed  their 
sins,  took  the  sacrament^  and  made  their  wills. 
These  hours  of  suspense  were  the  most  trying  of 
all,  but  not  a  man  among  them  spoke  of  surrender 
— retreat  or  flight  was  impossible.* 

On  the  side  of  the  French  there  was  no  want  of 
confidence,  but  an  evident  absence  of  order  and 
discipline.  The  Constable  struck  the  royal  banner 
into  the  ground  ou  the  Calais  road,  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  village  of  Ruisseauville;  and  the 
Admiral  of  France,  the  master  of  the  cross-bows, 
the  princes,  barons,  and  knights,  planted  their  ban- 
ners round  it,  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The 
Constable  ordered  them  to  pass  the  night  where 
they  were,  every  troop  near  to  its  own  flag.  The 
night  was  cold  and  rainy,  but  they  lit  great  fires 
all  along  their  line,  and  the  soldiers,  while  they 
warmed  themselves^  passed  round  the  wine-cup, 
and  calculated  the  proper  ransoms  for  the  king 
and  the  great  barons  of  England,  whom  they  made 
sure  of  taking  on  the  morrow.  The  pages  and 
valets  of  the  army  rode  about  looking  for  hay  and 
straw  to  lay  on  the  damp  ground;  horses  went 
and  came  slipping  and  floundering  in  the  clayey 
soil ;  there  was  a  continual  movement  and  noise ; 
the  horsemen  were  heard  afar  off  shouting  to  one 
another :  but  by  some  chance,  they  had  scarcely 
any  musical  instruments  to  cheer  their  hearte; 
and  it  was  remarked,  with  astonishment,  that  very 

*  MonstTelet.~Baxant«.— Nicolas. 
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few  of  their  hones  neighed  during  the  night,—- 
iihich,  adds  the  chronicler,  was  considered  by 
many  as  a  very  bad  omen.*  Among  the  leaders 
(^tkusfimy  mie  some  old  officers,  not  quite  so 
sure  of  the  result  The  Duke  of  Berri,  who  had 
fougfatat  the  battle  of  Poictiers  sixty  years  ago, 
remonbered  that  on  that  occasion  the  French  had 
fth  confident  of  victory,  and  yet  his  father,  King 
John,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  the  army  de- 
scroyed.  With  these  discouraging  recollections, 
the  old  duke  had  opposed  the  plan  of  giving  battle 
altogether,  and  had  prevented  the  project  of  putting 
Charles  in  person  at  the  head  of  nis  forces.  "  It 
is  better,''  said  he,  **  to  lose  the  battle,  than  to 
loce  the  king  and  the  battle." 

At  early  dawn  King  Henry  heard  matins  and 
mass  with  his  men ;  and,  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  all,  three  masses  were  said,  and  he  then 
led  them  to  their  positions.     He  formed  them,  as 
usual,  into  three  divisions  and  two  wings ;  but  the 
divisions  stood  so  closely  together,  that  they  ap* 
peaied  as  one.     The  archers  were  placed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  men-at-arms  in  form  of  a  wedge.     In 
addition   to  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  bill-hook, 
hatchet,  or  hammer,  every  archer  carried  along 
stake  sharpened  at  both  ends,  which  he  was  to  fix 
obliquely  before  him  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  firm  pike  against  the  charge  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.     These  stakes  formed  together  an  excel- 
lent rampart,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  chevaux 
(iefrise^  and  they  could  be  moved  and  fixed  again 
if  a  change  of  position  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.   The  upper  end  of  the  stakes,  which  pro- 
jected agUDst  the  foe,  were  tipped  with  iron :    this 
was  a  new  precaution  never  before  used  in  a  war 
by  Christians.     The  baggage,  the  priests,  the  tents, 
and  horses — ^for  this  fight,  like  that  of  Poictiers 
and  Crecy,  was  to  be  fought  chiefly  on  foot — were 
placed  in  ibe  rear,  near  to  the  village  of  Maison* 
ceUes,  under  guard  of  some  men-at-arms  and  a 
small  body  of  archers.    When  these  dispositions 
were  made,  Henry  mounted  a  small  grey  horse, 
and  rode  along  the  lines  of  each  division.    He 
wore  a  helmet  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  with 
a  crown  of  gold,  set  with  sparkling  gems,  and  the 
arms  of  England  and  of  France  were  embroidered 
in  gold  on  his  surcoat.     But  what  struck  the  £ng- 
\b>h  more  than  gold  and  gems,  was  the  bright 
lively  blue  eye  of  the  hero,  whose  countenance, 
like  that  of  the  great  Edward  on  the  like  occasion, 
was  serenely  cheerful.     As  he  rode  from  rank  to 
rank  he  said  a  few  words  to  each ;  he  recalled  to 
their  memories  the  glorious  victories  gained  by 
their  ancestors  with  an  equal  disparity  of  num- 
bers.    He  told  them  that  he  had  made  up  his  own 
mind  to  conquer  or  die  there — ^that  England  should 
Lever  have  to  pay  a  ransom  for  him.     He  assured 
the  archers  that  &e  French  had  sworn  to  cut  off  the 
three  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  to  unfit  them  for 
their  craft;  and  he  reminded  them  of  the  atrocities 
ccmmitted  on  their  countrymen  taken  at  Soissons. 
"  We  have  not  come,"  said  he,  "  ipto  our  ktnffdom 

•  Mimttrel«tf 


of  France  like  mortal  enemies ;  we  have  not  burnt 
towns  and  villages ;  we  have  not  outraged  women 
and  maidens  like  our  adversaries  at  Soissons. 
They  are  fiiU  of  sin,  and  have  no  fear  of  God." 
The  allusion  to  the  siege  of  Soissons  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect — for  it  was  well  remembered  how  two 
hundred  brave  English  bowmen  (prisoners  of  war) 
had  been  hanged  there  like  dogs.  As  the  king 
passed  one  of  the  divisions,  he  heard  a  brave 
officer,  Walter  Hungerford,  expressing  a  wish 
that  some  of  the  gallant  knights  and  stout  archers 
who  were  living  in  idleness  in  merry  England 
could  be  present  on  this  field.  "  No  !'  exclaimed 
Henry, "  I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more. 
If  God  gives  us  the  victory,  the  fewer  we  are  the 
more  honour ;  and,  if  we  lose,  the  less  will  be  the 
loss  to  our  country.  But  we  will  not  lose ;  fight 
as  you  were  wont  to  do,  and  before  night  the  pride 
of  our  numberless  enemies  shall  be  humbled  to  the 
dust."  The  disparity  of  numbers  was,  indeed, 
appalling — the  French  being,  at  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  as  six  to  one  ;♦  but  they  had  learnt 
little  from  experience;  their  chiefs  seemed  to  be 
suffering  under  a  moral  vertigo, — they  had  crowded 
their  immense  host  in  fields  between  two  woods, 
where  there  was  not  room  for  them  to  deploy  or  to 
manoeuvre  with  any  facility.  From  the  Seine  to 
the  Somme — from  the  Somme  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  now  crowded  and  heaped  upon  one  ano- 
ther,— there  was  scarcely  a  position  more  unfavour- 
able ;  and  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in  torrents, 
rendered  some  of  the  fields  almost  impassable  to 
horses  bearing  the  weight  of  men  in  heavy  armour; 
while  to  the  English  foot,  most  lightly  accoutred, 
no  such  obstacle  presented  itself. 

A  close  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the 
fights  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt,butin  some  respects 
they  differed.  The  French,  tutored  it  may  be  by 
the  old  Duke  of  Berri,  did  not  begin  the  action, 
but  waited  to  be  attacked,  sitting  down  on  the 
ground  every  man  near  to  his  own  banner.  Henry 
had  calculated  on  the  confusion  sure  to  arise  at  the 
first  movement  of  such  a  force  in  such  close  and 
difficult  ground,  and  for  some  hours  he  patiently" 
waited  their  attack.  During  this  time  he  distri- 
buted food  and  a  little  wine  among  his  men,  who 
sate  down  to  their  breakfast  quietly  on  the  ground, 
even  as  their  forefathers  had  done  at  Crecy.  While 
the  compact  force  of  Henry  was  governed  by  the 
master-will,  the  loose  multitude  of  the  French  was 
distracted  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  many  pre- 
sumptuous men.  "  The  Constable,"  says  a  great 
French  writer,t  who  has  described  the  battle  with 
a  rare  impartiality,  "  was  by  right  of  his  office  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  but  there 
were  with  him  so  many  princes  who  had  all  wills 
of  their  own,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  obtam 

•  MonstKUtt  says  that  the  French  were,  •*  on  »  hasty  •mrvy, 
e»timated  to  be  ntore  than  six  times  the  number  of  the  En^Uih.** 
Aceording  to  the  English  chronicler,  who  ambitiously  calls  himself 
"  Titns  Livius.'*  they  were  rather  more  than  serea  to  one.  Another 
contemporary  estimates  the  French  at  100.000,  which  would  be  met* 
than  ten  to  one.  erea  admitting  that  Henry  marched  from  Haitfeof 
with  9000  men,  and  without  countibg  his  losses  on  the  march. 

t  M.  ds  Barante. 
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obedience."  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  and  a  host  of  young  gentlemen  ^ho  had 
just  put  on  their  knightly  spurs,  and  had  never 
earned  them,  wanted  to  charge  the  English  at  once, 
without  any  preconcerted  plan.  The  Constable,  it 
appears,  would  fain  have  waited  the  arrival  of 
fresh  reinforcements  under  the  Marshal  de  Lorgny 
and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  were  both  on  their 
march,  and  expected  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  day.  It  seemed  disgraceful,  with  such 
odds,  to  wait  for  more ;  but  the  Constable  prevailed. 
The  entire  loss  of  his  authority  was  not  felt  till 
the  battle  commenced,  and  he  was  evidently  deter- 
mined upon  delay.  As  the  morning  wore  away 
he  even  sent  Messire  Guichard  Dauphin  and  the 
Sire  de  Helly  to  the  English  camp,  to  negotiate, 
and  to  offer  Henry  a  free  passage,  if  he  would  on 
his  part  restore  Harfleur,  together  with  all  the  pri- 
soners he  had  made,  and  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Henry,  undismayed  by  the 
force  before  him,  would  only  treat  on  the  same 
conditions  which  he  had  offered  in  his  own  capital. 
He  has  been  lauded  for  his  firmness  and  his  har- 
dihood, but  his  good  policy  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  If  he  had  allowed  the  Constable  to 
amuse  him  with  these  negotiations  for  a  day  or  two, 
his  army  would  have  been  starved  outright — a  more 
serious  consideration  this,  than  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements ;  for  had  the  Duke  of  Brittany  come 
up  with  his  six  thousand  men,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  only  increased  the  confusion  and 
the  unmanageableness  of  tlie  French  host.  Seeing, 
then,  that  they  would  not  come  to  him,  Henry  pre- 
pared to  go  to  them.  He  despatched  two  detach- 
ments,— the  one  to  lie  in  ambush  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  French,  the  other  to  their  rear,  where,  when 
the  battle  began,  they  were  to  set  fire  to  a  barn  and 
house  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  George,  at 
Hesdin,  and  so  create  an  alarm.  These  manoeuvres 
were  executed;  and  the  two  detachments,  being 
both  of  archers,  got  to  the  posts  appointed,  and  lay 
in  wait  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  towards  the  hour  of  noon  when  Henry  gave 
the  brief  but  cheering  order — "  Banners  advance !" 
At  the  same  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the 
commander  of  the  archers,  a  knight  grown  grey 
with  age  and  honour,  threw  his  truncheon  into  the 
air,  exclaiming — "  Now  strike !"  The  distance 
between  the  two  armies  was  short  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  English  moved  on  in  gallant  array 
until  the  foremost  came  within  bow-shot  of  the 
French :  then  the  archers  stuck  their  stakes  in  the 
ground  before  them,  and  set  up  a  tremendous 
shout.  Their  loud  huzzas  were  instantly  echoed 
by  the  men  that  lay  concealed  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  French,  who,  the  next  minute,  were  assailed 
by  a  tremendous  shower  of  arrows  both  in  front 
and  flank.  The  French  had  few  or  no  bowmen, 
for  that  weapon  was  considered  unworthy  of 
knightly  hands,  and  the  princes  had  insolently 
rejected  the  service  of  the  burghers  and  other  ple- 
beians, holding  that  France  ought  to  be  defended 
only  by  gentlemen  /    Messire  Clignet,  of  Brabant, 


thought  that  he  could  break  the  English  archers 
with  the  lance,  and  he  charged  with  twelve  hundred 
horse,  shouting  "Mountjoye!  St  Denis!"     But 
the  ground  was  soft  and  slippery ;  the  flight    o£ 
arrows  that  met  them  right  in  the  face  was  terrific  : 
some  were  killed;  some  rolled,  horse  and  horse- 
man, on  the  field ;  others  turned  their  horses'  heads  r 
and,  of  the  whole  twelve  h\mdred,  not  above  seven 
score  followed  their  chiefs  up  to  the  English  front, 
where  the  archers,  instead  of  wearing  steel  armour, 
had  even  thrown  aside  their  leathern  jackets,  that 
they  might  have  a  freer  use  of  their  nervous  arms. 
But  between  the  defence  of  the  sharp  stakes,  and 
the  incessant  flight  of  their  arrows,  very  few  of  the 
French  lances  reached  those  open  breasts.     SucH 
of  the  knights  as  stood  their  ground,  stooped  their 
heads  as  the  arrows  went  through  the  visors ;  they 
thus  scarcely  saw  what' they  were  doing,  and  lost 
the  command  of  their  horses,  which,  wounded  in 
many  places,  became  mad  with  pain,  and  galloped 
back,  joining  the  other  fugitives,  and  breaking  the 
first  division  of  the  French  army.     Only  three 
horsemen  penetrated  beyond  the  stakes,  and  they 
were  instantly  slain.     Everywhere  within  reach 
of  the  arrows  the  French  horse  were  seen  capering 
or  rushing  through  the  lines,  doing  great  mischief 
to  their  own  army,  and  causing  the  wildest  uproar 
and  confusion.    But,  in  fact,  all  order  was  already 
lost  there ;  the  columns  got  mixed ;  the  words  of 
command  were  disregarded ;  and  while  the  timid 
stole  to  the  rear,  the  brave  all  rushed  to  the  van, 
crowding  the  division  that  was  over-crowded  before 
in  that  narrow  space.     It  appears,  indeed,  that 
more  than  once  they  were  so  huddled  together  that 
they  had  not  room  to  c^uch  their  lances.    Mean- 
while, the  English,  removing  their  stakes,  came 
on  with  still  more  tremendous  huzzas :  the  Frencli 
made  a  slight  retrograde  movement,  and  then,  so 
miserably  had  their  ground  been  chosen,  they  got 
into  some  recently  ploughed   corn-fields,  where 
their  horses  sank  almost  to  their  saddle-girths,  stuck 
fast,  or  rolled  over  with  their  riders.     Seeing  tliat 
the    van-guard  was  thoroughly    disordered    and 
broken,  the  English  archers  left  their  stakes,  which 
it  appears  they  did  not  use  again,  and,  slinging 
their  bows  behind  them,  rushed  with  their  bill- 
hooks and  hatchets  into  the  midst  of  the  steel-clad 
knights,  they  themselves  being  almost  without 
clothing,  and  many  of  them  both  bare-footed  and 
bare-headed.     The  Constable  of  France  and  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  knights  were  pre- 
sently killed  by  these  despised  plebeians,   who, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land, dispersed  the  whole  body.     Then  the  second 
division  opened  to  receive  the  sad  remnants  of  the 
first, — a  manoeuvre  attended  witli  fresh  disorder. 
At  this  moment  the  Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  the  field,  having  in  his 
impatient  haste  lefl;    his   reinforcements   behind 
him,  headed  a  fresh  charge  of  horse,  but  he  was 
instantly  slain  by  the  English,  who  kept  advancing, 
and  destroying  all  that  opposed  them.    The  second 
division  of  the  French,  however,  closed  up,  and  kept 
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iU  graund,  though  the  weight  of  their  annour  made 
thaii  sink  knee-deep  in  the  mire.  Henry  now 
brouglit  up  his  men-at-arms,  and,  calling  in  his 
hrave  bow-men,  fonned  them  again  in  good  order. 
These  lightly-equipped  troops  found  litfie  inconve- 
nieoce  from  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  they  had  the 
free  use  of  their  limbs ;  they  were  fresh  as  when 
they  first  came  into  battle ;  and  they  again  gave  a 
loud  huzza  when  the  king  led  them  on  to  a  fresh 
charge.  It  was  now  that  the  real  battle  took  place, 
and  that  Henry's  life  was  repeatedly  exposed  to 
great  danger.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  wounded  and  thrown  down,  and  would  have 
been  killed  or  made  prisoner,  but  for  the  personal 
TalouT  of  the  king,  who  placed  himself  beside  the 
body,  and  beat  off  the  assailants.  Soon  after  he 
was  charged  by  a  band  of  eighteen  knights,  bearing 
the  banner  of  the  Lord  of  Croy,  who  had  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  take  or  kill  the  King  of 
England.  One  of  Uiese  knights  struck  the  king 
wid^  his  mace  or  batde-axe,  and  the  blow  was  so 
violent  that  Henry  staggered  and  fell  on  his  knees ; 
but  his  brave  men  instantly  closed  round  him,  and 
killed  every  one  of  the  eighteen  knights.  The 
Duke  of  Alen9on  then  charged  up,  and  cut  his 
way  to  the  royal  standard  of  England.  With  a 
stroke  of  his  battle-axe  he  beat  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  ground;  and  when  Henry  stood  forth  to 
defend  his  unworthy  relative,  he  hit  him  over  the 
head,  and  knocked  off  part  of  his  crown  which  he 
wore  over  his  helmet.  But  this  blow  was  the  last 
Alen9on  ever  struck;  the  English  closed  upon 
him ;  seeing  his  danger,  he  raised  his  voice  to  the 
king,  saying, — "  I  surrender  to  you ;  I  am  tlie 
Duke  of  Alen^on."  Henry  held  out  his  hand,  but 
it  was  too  late, — ^the  duke  was  dead.'  His  fall 
ended  the  battle,  for  his  followers  fled  in  dismay ; 
and  the  third  division  of  the  French  army,  which 
had  never  drawn  sword,  and  which  was  in  itself 
more  than  double  the  number  of  th^  whole  English 
force,  fell  back,  and*  presently  began  to  gallop 
6-om  the  field.  Up  to  Uiis  point  the  English  had 
not  embarrassed  themselves  with  prisoners,  but 
they  now  took  them  by  heaps, — many  surrendering, 
and  many  more  making  vain  efforts  to  defend  their 
liberty  and  honour  in  the  midst  of  that  hopeless 
confusion.  As  they  took  the  Frenchmen  they 
removed  their  helmets  from  their  heads,  the  better 
to  knock  out  their  brains  in  case  of  their  giving 
further  trouble.  An  immense  number  were  thus 
secured,  when  Henry  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  his 
rear,  where  the  priests  of  his  army  were  sitting  on 
horseback  among  the  baggage,  and  he  soon  saw  a 
hostile  force  drawn  out  in  that  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  the  third  division  of  the  French,  which 
had  been  in  full  retreat,  seemed  to  rally  and  raise 
their  banners  afresh.  Henry  knew  that  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  other  chiefs,  with  reinforcements, 
were  not  mr  off ;  and  believing  himself  about  to  be 
enveloped,  he  gave  orders  that  every  man  should 
kill  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  he  had  taken.*     As 

•  Giuwiiclc  A.t  as  quoted  by  Sir  Harrb  NIcolaa* 
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the  ransom  of  captives  of  rank  was  one  of  the  sol- 
diers' best  gains,  many  were  unwilling  to  obey  this 
mandate;  but  Henry  sent  two  hundied  archers, 
who  knocked  tJie  French  knights  on  the  head 
without  compunction.  The  extent  of  this  hor- 
rible massacre  is  not  known  ;  but  it  appears 
that  a  great  number  of  the  noblest  knights  in 
France  fell  in  consequence  of  what,  after  all,  was 
a  mistake.  The  body  in  the  rear  were  only  some 
five  or  six  hundred  peasants  who  had  entered 
Maisoncelles,  and  fallen  upon  the  baggage  in 
hope  of  obtaining  plunder,  and  driving  off  some  of 
the  English  horses ;  and  what  appeared  a  rallying 
in  front  was  only  a  momentary  pause,  the  tnird 
division  continuing  to  gallop  off  the  field  harder 
than  ever.  As  soon  as  Ilenry  discovered  his 
mistake  he  gave  orders  to  stop  the  carnage  and  to 
look  after  the  wounded.  Then,  attended  by  his 
principal  barons,  he  rode  over  the  field,  and  sent 
out  the  heralds,  as  usual,  to  examine  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  knights  and  princes  that  had  fallen ; 
and  while  his  people  were  occupied  in  stripping 
the  dead,  he  called  to  him  the  herald  of  the  King 
of  France,  the  king-at-arms,  who  was  named 
Moun^oye,  and  with  him  several  other  heralds, 
both  English  and  French,  and  said  to  them, — 
"  We  have  not  made  this  slaughter,  but  the 
Almighty,  as  we  believe,  for  the  sins  of  France.'* 
And  after  this  he  asked  them  to  whom  the  honour 
of  the  victory  was  due? — and  then  Mountjoye 
answered,  "To  the  King  of  England;  to  him 
ought  victory  to  be  given,  and  not  to  the  King  of 
France."  After  this  the  king  asked  the  name  of 
the  castle  that  he  saw  pretty  near  to  him  ?— and 
they  answered  that  it  was  called  Azincourt. — 
"  Tiien,"  said  Henry,  "  since  all  battles  ought  to 
be  named  after  the  nearest  castle,  let  this  battle 
bear  henceforward  and  lastingly  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Azincourt."*  This  name  the  English 
have  corrupted  into  Agincourt. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  was  fright- 
ful: "never  had  so  many  and  such  noble  men 
fallen  in  one  battle."  The  whole  chivalry  of 
France  was  cropped.  Seven  near  relations  of 
King  Charles — the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  the  Duke  of  Bar,  his  brotlier  the  Count 
of  Marie,  his  other  brother  John,  the  Constable 
D'Albret,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  had  all  perished. 
Among  the  great  lords  the  Count  of  Dampierre,  the 
Count  of  Vaudemont,  the  lords  of  Rambure,  Helly, 
and  Verchin,  and  Messire  Giuchard  Dauphin,  met 
the  same  fate.  In  all  there  perished  on  the  field  eight 
thousand  gentlemen,  knights,  or  squires,  including 
one  hundred  and  twenty  great  lords  that  had  each  a 
banner  of  his  own.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
prisoners,  who  were  far  less  numerous  than  the  slain 
of  the  same  class,  were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Count  of  Richemont,  the  Marshal  Boucicault,  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  counts  of  Eu  and  Vendfime, 
and  the  lords  of  Harcourt  and  Craon.  The  loss  of 
the  English  is  differently   estimated,  but  at  the 
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highest  account  it  was  only  sixteen  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  after  his  manifold  treacheries, 
met  a  soldier's  death, — a  more  honourahle  fate 
than  he  deserved. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  dragged 
out  wounded  from  beneath  a  heap  of  the  dead,  was 
sorely  afflicted  at  the  most  unexpected  turn  that 
afiairs  had  taken.  Henry  went  to  console  him. 
•*  How  fare  you,  my  cousin?"  said  he,  "  and  why 
do  you  refuse  to  eat  and  drink  ?"  The  duke  re- 
plied that  he  was  determined  to  fiist  "  Not  so — 
make  good  cheer,"  said  the  king,  mildly ;  "  if 
God  has  given  me  the  grace  to  win  this  victory,  I 
acknowledge  that  it  is  through  no  merits  of  mine 
own.  I  believe  that  God  has  willed  that  the 
French  should  be  punished ;  and  if  what  I  have 
heard  be  true,  no  wonder  at  it;  for  they  tell  me 
that  never  were  seen  such  a  disorder,  such  a  licence 
of  wickedness,  such  debauchery,  such  bad  vices  as 
now  reign  in  France.  It  is  pitiful  and  horrible  to 
hear  it  cdl,  and  certes  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  must 
have  been  awakened !"  On  the  fbllowing  morning, 
when  the  English  left  Maisoncelles,  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  rode  side  by  side,  conversing 
in  a  friendly  manner.  As  the  English  crossed  the 
battle-field,  they  killed  a  number  of  the  common 
wounded  who  were  unable  to  move.  They  had 
already  stripped  them  of  their  armour  and  of  the 
best  clothes  tney  wore ;  and  the  moment  they  were 
gone,  thousands  of  the  French  peasantry,  women 
as  well  as  men,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  horror  to 
glean  after  them.  These  latter  considered  nothing 
beneath  their  attention,  and  when  they,  in  their 
turn,  left  the  ground,  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
their  unfortunate  countrymen  lay  upon  it  as  naked 
as  they  were  born.  The  Count  of  Charolais,  after- 
wards called  Philip  the  Good,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at  the  castle  of  Aire,  not 
far  from  the  battle,  in  which  he  had  been  prevented 
taking  a  part  by  the  strict  orders  of  his  father. 
When  he  heard  the  dreadful  news,  he  was  incon- 
solable, and  refused  all  nourishment ;  but  he  sent 
the  Bailiff  of  Aire  and  the  Abbot  of  Ruisseauville 
to  superintend  the  burying  of  the  French,  while  he 
attended  in  person  the  funeral  of  his  two  uncles, 
the  Duke  ot  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Nevers. 
The  abbot  and  the  bailiff  bought  twenty-five  roods 
of  land :  here  three  immense  pits  were  dug,  and 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  men  were  buried  in 
heaps.  Then  the  Bishop  of  Guines  went  down 
and  sprinkled  holy  water,  and  blest  this  vast  sepul- 
chre of  the  aristocracy  of  France.  Many  hundreds 
who  had  friends  at  hand  were  interred  with  more 
decency  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, or  conveyed  to  their  own  castles.  Thousands 
who  had  crawled  from  the  field  into  the  villages, 
or  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  were  buried  there, 
or  left  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  ravens.  Ac- 
cording to  a  French  account,  the  English,  not  havmg 
time  to  bury  their  own  dead,  threw  them  into  a 
bam  to  which  they  set  fire.  It  is  not  in  the  battle 
— *in  the  maddexung  rapture  of  the  fight— but  in 


the  after-scenes  that  the  hoirors  of  war  appear  in 
their  disgusting  nakedness.* 

Almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  booty, 
the  English  conquerors  marched  slowly  on  towards 
Calais.    On  their  way  they  must  have  learnt  that 
Bardolf,  the  lieutenant  of  that  fortress,  who  had 
news  of  his  sovereign's  danger,  had  sent  out  three 
hundred  men-at-arms  to  join  him,   or  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  and  that  these  brave  men 
had  been  defeated,  and  nearly  all  made  prisoners 
by  the  people  of  Picardy,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Azincourt.     Immediately  on  his  arriving  at  Calais, 
Henry  called  a  council.   Sickness  still  prevailed  in 
his  skeleton  of  an  army  ]  famine  and  disease  raged 
in  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  France;  he 
had  not  only  saved  his  honour,  but  gained  the 
greatest  military  glory;    he    wanted    men;    he 
wanted  money.    All  these  considerations  pointed 
homeward,  and  the  council  determined  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  return  to  England. 
Accordingly  he  set  sail  forthwith,  carrying  with 
him  a  host  of  royal  and  noble  captives.    The 
people  of  England  were  literally  mad  with  joy  and 
triumph.    At  Dover  they  rushed  into  the  sea  to 
meet  him,  and  carried  him  to  shore   on  their 
shoulders.    At  Canterbury,  at  Rochester,  at  every 
town  he  passed  or  approached,  they  went  out  by 
thousands  to  meet  him  and  do  him  honour.    At 
Blackheath,  he  was  met  by  the  lords,  commons, 
and  clergy,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
London,  who  conducted  him  in  triumph  into  the 
capital,  where  wine  ran  like  water  in  the  streets, — 
where  every  house  was  decorated,  and  every  voice 
raised  to  greet  him  with  a  joyous  huzza.t 

In  the  first  heat  of  this  enthusiasm,  parliament 
voted  all  the  supplies  he  asked  for,  and  even  con- 
ferred on  him  for  life  the  subsidy  on  wool  and 
leather,!  a  senseless  measure,  which  had  been  already 
so  bitterly  repented  of  in  the  case  of  Richard  II.  But 
Henry,  with  all  his  fondness  for  conquests  abroad, 
betrayed  no  arbitrary  inclinations  at  home;  he 
was  satisfied  to  submit  to  constitutional  restrictions 
in  the  government  of  England,  and  this,  with  his 
victories  and  his  affable  and  generous  temper, 
caused  him  always  to  live  in  harmony  and  fiiend- 
ship  with  his  parliament.  During  his  whole 
reign  there  was  scarcely  a  complaint  raised  against 
him  or  his  ministers — scarcely  anything  beyond 
an  expression  of  regret  that  his  operations  in 
France  should  detain  him  so  long  away  from  his 
faithful  people. 

A.D.  1416. — In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Sigis- 
mund.  King  of  the  Romans  and  emperor  elect, 
came  to  England  on  a  visit  to  Henry,  whose  fame 
had  gone  forth  among  the  nations.  The  object  of 
Sigismund's  visit  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
in  the  church,  where  two  popes  were  fiercely  con- 
tending against  each  other,  and  to  reconcile,  if 
possible,  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  He 
was  followed  to  the  English  court  by  French  am- 

*  Chronicle  A.— St  Remi  (another  eye-vitneM  of  the  battle)— 
P.  Fenin^Blmha  m-^Monetreletp-ViUanfe^BamBts— Sir  H.  MiooUi. 
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buiadani,  and  by  William  of  Bavaria,  Count  of 
Holland  and  of  Hainault  The  mediation  between 
the  two  kings  ended  in  nothing.  Henry,  indeed, 
offered,  as  a  final  aetdement,  the  execution,  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny ;  but  the 
French  either  would  not  agree  to  these  conditions 
or  revoked  their  consent  after  it  had  been  given. 
The  mystery  that  involves  this  point  is  not  worth 
the  troable  of  clearing  up ;  for  still  there  was  no 
government  in  France  to  contract  an  engagement 
upon  wbich  Henry  could  have  relied. 

He  made  a  very  favourable  impression,  however, 
on  the  mind  of  his  imperial  guest,  the  effects  of 
which  were  seen  some  years  later.  During  Sigis- 
mund's  visit  the  French,  after  losing  much  valuable 
time,  besieged  Henry's  new  conquest,  Harfleur, 
both  by  land  and  water.  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  the 
governor,  who  had  but  a  small  and  unhealthy  gar- 
rison, sent  to  England  for  succour ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  laug's  brother,  immediately  sailed 
from  Rye  with  such  ships  as  were  ready.  On  the 
eve  of  the  "  Blessed  Assumption  of  our  Lady,''  the 
14th  of  August,  the  duke  came  in  sight  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  where  he  found  more  formid- 
able enemies  than  he  had  expected,  for  the  French 
had  procured  the  assistance  of  some  great  carracks 
from  Genoa,  and  some  galleys,  balingers,  and  other 
large  high-decked  vessels  from  Spain,  all  of  which 
were  advantageously  posted.  The  duke  lay  to  for 
the  night,  and  kept  his  ships  together  by  displaying 
a  light  at  his  mast-head :  most  of  the  captains  of 
his  fleet  went  on  board  his  ship  during  the  night 
and  concerted  the  plan  of  the  battle.  But  the  im- 
prudence of  the  French  rendered  any  deep  plan 
unnecessary  :  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  they  left 


their  good  moorings  and  their  allies,  the  Genoese 
and  Spaniards,  and  sailed  out  to  attack  the  English. 
Two  of  their  best  ships  were  almost  instantly  taken, 
and  the  rest  soon  found  that  they  had  done  wrong 
in  committing  themselves  in  the  open  sea  without 
their  friends.  The  battle,  however,  was  long,  and 
fierce,  and  perilous,  "  for,"  says  Old  Hall, "  batUes 
of  the  sea  be  ever  desperate,  for  neither  the  as 
sailanto  nor  defendanU  look  for  any  refuge,  nor 
know  any  back-door  how  to  scape  out."  When 
the  duke  had  beaten  the  French,  he  made  for  the 
Genoese  carracks,  which  stood  so  high  in  the  water 
that  their  decks  were  a  full  spear's  lenath  above 
the  decks  of  his  ships :  in  spite  of  this  difficulty, 
they  were  all  carried  by  boarding;  and,  in  tlie 
end,  a  most  brilliant  naval  victory  was  gained. 
Most  of  the  ships  were  taken ;  some  were  sunk ;  a 
few  escaped  by  running  up  Uie  Seine  into  shallow 
water ;  the  land-troops  raised  the  siege  and  fled. 
This  triumph  was  purchased  at  an  immense  cost  of 
human  life ;  and  during  the  three  weeks  the  duke's 
fleet  lay  at  Harfleiu',  the  mariners  were  horrified 
and  alarmed  at  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  troops  of 
dead  bodies,  which,  after  the  usual  time  of  submer- 
sion, rose  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
all  round  the  ships.*  The  duke,  when  he  had 
fully  executed  his  commission,  and  put  Harfleur 
in  a  good  state  of  defence,  returned  to  England 
•*  with  great  triumph  and  glory."t 

In  the  month  of  September,  Henry,  with  his 
guests  Sigismund  and  William  of  Bavaria,  went 
over  to  Calais,  where  a  sort  of  congress  was  held, 

•  The  bodiM  floftt  among  our  tbifM  e«cb  day ; 
Poll  pltflooa  w««'t,  and  Ibtil  to  mo  them  ay«i^HAl»xii«. 
t  ;Blm.— MoBitMlet^Hak-HoUMhod. 
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at  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  irreconcilahle 
enemy  of  the  now  prevalent  party  in  France,  at- 
tended in  person,  apparently  well  inclined  to  forget 
that  two  of  his  hrothers  had  heen  slain  at  Azin- 
court.*  John  Sans-peur,  who  was  smarting  under 
some  recent  insults  received  from  Paris,  and  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  William  of  Bavaria,  Count 
of  Hainault,  whom  Henry  had  completely  cap- 
tivated, spent  nine  days  at  Calais  in  constant  inter- 
course with  the  king  of  England  and  the  emperor, 
and  if  he  did  not  then  actually  acknowledge  Henry's 
rights  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  conclude  a 
treaty  (the  protocol  of  wliich  was  drawn  up  and 
still  exists),  he  certainly  accustomed  his  mind  to 
those  ideas. 

When  the  secret  congress  at  Calais  broke  up^ 
Henry  returned  to  England  to  raise  and  organize  an 
army,  properly  provided  with  all  means  of  attack. 
These  were  operations  which  required  time,  for 
unusual  attention  was  paid  to  every  class  and  de- 
partment of  this  army,  intended  for  a  permanent 
conquest,  and  many  engines  were  made  upon  new 
and  improved  principles,  to  facilitate  its  operations, 
so  that  it  was  the  month  of  August  in  the  following 
year  (1417)  before  Henry  again  landed  in  France. 
With  the  fearful  lesson  taught  them  at  Azin- 
court,  with  nearly  two  whole  years  which  they  had 
had  since  to  reflect  upon  it,  one  might  have  ex- 
pected that  the  French  would  have  learned  some 
wisdom,  and  that,  knowing  as  they  did,  that 
Henry's  eye  was  never  ofif  the  fertile  land  their 
fathers  had  left  them,  they  would  have  reconciled 
themselves  with  one  another,  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  country  against  one  who  had  proved 
.  himself  so  redoubtable  an  enemy.  But,  no ;  this  fran- 
tic and  demoralized  aristocracy  would  not  be  taught 
even  by  misfortune,  and  in  the  way  of  cure  the 
copious  blood-letting  of  Azincourt  had  been  thrown 
away  upon  them.  At  the  first  news  of  that  me- 
morable day,  which  put  nearly  every  distinguished 
family  in  the  kingdom  into  mourning,  feelings  of 
shame  and  remorse  were  mingled  with  grief;  but 
this  state  of  mind  did  not  last,  and  the  old  en- 
mities were  even  increased  by  the  disaster,  the 
blame  of  which  each  faction  laid  upon  the  other. 
Many  of  the  Bourguignons  even  rejoiced  that  the 
Armi^acs  had  been  so  thoroughly  beaten  by  the 
English.  The  people  of  Paris  murmured  against 
the  vices  and  imbecilities  of  their  princes ;  and 
some  severer  moralists  affirmed,  as  the  king  of 
England  had  done,  that  the  monstrous  disorders 

*  At  first,  however,  John  Sttni-penr  bad  been  vervTiolent,  and  had 
•Ten  tent  Hrnry  his  gaaotlet.  def^ioff  him  itfeueth  snngw^fyr  that 
ho  had  caused  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Dukp  of  Brabant,  who 
seat  stol  a  vastal  of  Pranoe.  As  for  his  other  brother,  the  Coant  of 
Nevers.  who  had  equally  fallen  at  Axf  neonrt,  he  said  he  could  hare 
no  grudge  acainst  Henrjon  hisaoeount,  inasmuch  as  he  (Nevers)  was 
the  King  of  France's  man,  had  armed  for  him,  and  had  perished  in 
his  quarrpL  Such  were  some  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  fsudHlism  1 
Tlie  truth  is,  howerer,  that  the  Dulie  of  Burgundy  was  not  auiious 
to  pusli  a  quarrel  with  Henry  on  account  of  anybody:  during  the 
whole  of  this  vear  he  had  maintained  a  correspondence  witli  England. 
In  part,  no  doubt,  he  was  guided  by  the  wishes  of  his  Flemish 
Tassa1s--the  richest  and  most  powerfal  of  his  subjects—who  wished, 
abore  all  things,  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  English  for  the  sake 
of  their  trad&  A  truce  in  their  faTour  had  been  concluded  the  pre- 
ceding year  beibra  Menir  began  his  campaign ;  and  this  truce  (in 
whieh  tlie  duke  now  got  hia  state  of  Artoia  included)  was  naewcd 
atCalaia. 


and  vices  which  prevailed  in  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
The  government  seemed  to  occupy  itself  much 
more  about  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  still 
bent  on  expelling  the  Armagnacs,  than  about  the 
English.      They  wanted  the  army    which  that 
powerful  prince  had  assembled,  but  they  wanted  it 
without  the  duke ;  and  while  they  begged  for  his 
troops,  they  continued  to  oppress  and  persecute  his 
partisans  in  Paris.      The   Count  of  Armagnac, 
father-in-law  of  the  now  captive  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  recalled  from  the  south,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  afiairs.     He  insulted  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy with  the  offer  of  a  pension  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Picardy  for  his  son,  forbidding  him  to  ap- 
proach Paris.    The  duke  marched  with  his  army 
to  Troyes.    There  he  received  orders,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  disband  his  troops ;  but,  taking  no  heed 
of  them,  he  continued  his  march  upon  Paris,  pro- 
claiming, as  he  went  along,  that  he  waa  in  arms 
to  punish  the  Enghsh.    At  the  end  of  November, 
1415,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Lagny, 
only  six  leagues  from  the  capital.     He  had  with 
him  Caboche  and  the  other  furious  butchers;  but 
his  party,  and  these  men's  fraternity,  were  over- 
awed in  Paris  by  the  Armagnacs ;  and  the  insur- 
rection which  he  expected  in  his  favour  did  not 
take  place.     While  he  lay  at  Lagny,  the  dauphin 
fell  sick,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  regretted  by  no 
one.     A  report  was  immediately  spread  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  Armagnacs,  who  dreaded 
that  he  would  make  terms  with  his  father-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke  then  demanded 
his  daughter,  who  was  still  living  in  confinement, 
away  from  Paris:  the  Armagnacs  sent  him  the 
young  lady,  but  they,  could  return  neither  her 
dower  nor  her  jewels.     The  Count  of  Armagnac, 
who  was  now  Constable  of  France,  put  Paris  in 
such  a  state  of  defence  that  John  Sans-peur  would 
not  venture  to  attack  it ;    and,  thus  foiled  a  second 
time,  he  withdrew  his  army  and  went  into  Flan- 
ders in  the  month  of  February,  1416.    The  Ar- 
magnacs used  their  victory  without  discretion; 
they  imprisoned  their  opponents  or  drove  them 
into  exile,  not  sparing  even  the  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  university,  of  whom  more  than  forty 
were  driven  out  of   the  capital:    at    last  they 
thought  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Harfleur; 
we  have  seen  the  result  of  their  expedition.  Prince 
John  was  now  Dauphin  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  seize  the 
govemmeut  in  the  name  of  this  youth.    A  plot 
in  his  favour  was  discovered  at  Paris  daring  the 
absence  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac  at  Haileur. 
The  objects  of  the  conspirators,  if  we  can  believe 
their  enemies,  were  atrocious.    The  principal  of 
them  that  were  taken  were,  Orgemont,  a  canon  of 
P^is ;  Belloy,  a  rich  cloth  merchant;  and  Regnaud, 
a  curate  and  master  of  arts — a  man  much  esteemed 
for  his  virtue  and  honoured  for    his    learnmg. 
Belloy  and  Regnaud  were  beheaded,  but  Orge- 
mont, being  claimed  by  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral, afler  being  brought  to  the  scafibld,  was  sent 
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Id  a  dongeon  to  leed  on  bread  and  water  for  life, 
and  he  soon  died  a  most  miserable  death.  The 
Count  of  Armainiac  returned  from  his  luckless 
expedition  to  Harflenr  in  a  savage  humour.  He 
deprived  the  city  of  most  of  its  privileges,  abo- 
lished the  fraternity  of  butchers,  and  adopted  pre- 
cautions wliich  convey  a  strange  notion  of  the 
ccndi^on  of  that  metropolis.  All  meetings,  whe- 
ther soeial  or  political,  were  strictly  prohibited ;  no 
marriage-feast  conld  be  held  without  the  permission 
of  the  provost;  and  his  permission  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  commissaries  and  seijeants  of 
police  to  prevent  any  murmuring  against  the  go- 
vernment. Flower-pots  were  taken  away  from 
the  balconies  of  the  nouses,  and  an  interdict  was 
passed  against  bottles  and  all  such  things  as  could 
be  dirown  out  of  window  on  the  heads  of  the 
troops.  Every  citizen  that  had  any  arms  in  his 
possession  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  deliver  them  up  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bastille. 
As  blood  began  to  be  spilt,  the  Bourguignons 
stole  out  of  the  city  and  joined  the  exiles,  who  now 
formed  an  army,  mtmerous  and  desperate  enough 
to  undertake  bold  measures.  In  the  summer  of 
1416,  advancing  from  the  frontier  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  state  of  Artois,  they  ravaged  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Paris,  within  which 
they  constantly  maintained  a  secret  correspondence. 
John  de  Poix,  learning  that  the  king  was  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  got,  with  four  hundred  men  in 
disguise,  into  that  place,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  king  and  the  chancellor  of  France. 
In  the  month  of  August,  De  Solr^  seized  one  of 
the  gates  of  Paris,  threw  the  whole  city  into  con- 
sternation, and  then  burned  some  of  the  chateaux  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time,  troops  of 
Savoyards,  Lombards,  and  Germans,  who  had 
been  brought  into  France  to  fight  for  one  or  the 
other  faction,  finding  themselves  paid  by  neither, 
scoured  the  country,  plundering  and  destroying, 
like  the  companies  of  adventure  after  the  battle  of 
Poictiers.  Even  the  troops  nominally  in  the  pay 
of  government  lived  at  large  on  the  unhappy 
people ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors,  a 
set  of  brigands,  called  "  Begeaux,"  sprang  up  and 
added  to  the  universal  disorder  by  committing  all 
sorts  of  atrocities.  According  to  a  French  chro- 
nicler, one  might  have  ridden  a  whole  day  in 
the  country  near  Paris  without  seeing  a  farm- 
house but  what  had  been  burnt  or  pillaged.  In 
some  of  the  provinces  many  of  the  finest  farms 
had  been  left  uncultivated  and  altogether  aban- 
doned for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  An  order, 
which  the  Constable  Armagnac  issued  in  the 
king's  name,  only  augmented  the  prevailing 
cruelty.  It  authorized  every  man  to  pursue  the 
foreign  adventurers  and  the  brigands,  like  wild 
beasts,  and  to  bum  or  slaughter  them,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  or  without  caring  for  any  after  inqui- 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  laws.  The  sentence  of 
excommimication  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  pope  against  the  companies  of  adventure  was 
renewed,  and  made  to  apply  by  name  to  some  of 


the  chief  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In- 
deed, it  was  made  evident,  even  at  this  crisis,  that 
the  Armagnacs  were  almost  exclusively  animated 
by  their  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  rival  faction. 
Raymond  de  la  Guerre,  whom  the  constable  sent 
toNoyoP,  loaded  all  the  trees  in  that  neighbour- 
hood witb  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Bour- 
guignon  party,  whom  he  hanged  as  fast  as  he 
caught  them. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  attended  the  congress  at  Calais,  where, 
at  the  very  least,  he  listened  with  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  projects  of  the  King  of  England.  Yet, 
on  leaving  that  conference,  he  went  to  Valen- 
ciennes, and  swore  fealty  to  John,  the  new  dauphin, 
engaging  to  assist  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and 
especially  against  the  English.  As  the  dauphin 
was  detached  from  the  Armagnac  party,  and  had 
thrown  himself,  in  a  manner,  into  the  power  of  the 
Bourguignons,  the  duke  was  probably  sincere  in 
these  engagements,  as  it  would  be  natural  for  him 
to  prefer  obtaining  his  object  in  this  manner,  to  a 
dangerous  alliance  for  the  same  purpose  with  the 
English.  There  was,  however,  nothing  in  his 
character  to  remove  suspicion  of  his  being  anxious 
to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow.  When  summoned 
in  the  name  of  his  father,  by  the  Armagnacs,  to 
return  to  Paris,  the  young  dauphin  refiised,  unless 
he  were  permitted  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  his  friends  with  him.  Soon  after  this,  at  the 
beginning  of  1417,  the  dauphin  fell  suddenly  sick, 
and  died  at  Compiegne.  It  was  given  out  that  his 
death  had  been  caused  by  an  abscess  in  the  ear 
and  the  neck ;  but  nobody  believed  this  report ; 
and,  in  a  fulminating  letter  which  John  Sans-peur 
addressed,  in  April,  to  all  the  good  towns  of  France, 
he  openly  charged  his  enemies  with  the  deed. 
"  One  evening,"  said  the  duke,  "  our  most  re- 
doubtable lord  and  nephew  fell  so  grievously  sick, 
that  he  died  forthwith ;  his  lips,  tongue,  and  face 
all  swollen,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head, 
which  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see — for  so  look 
people  that  are  poisohed."  The  Dauphin  John 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles,  who,  though 
not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  no  abi- 
lities of  a  high  order,  was  exceedingly  crafty. 
Hitherto  his  mother,  Isabella,  had  shared  in  the 
power  of  the  prevailing  faction;  but  great  jea- 
lousies had  arisen  between  her  and  the  Count  of 
Armagnac ;  and  when  Charles  put  in  his  claim  for 
a  part  of  the  authority,  there  was  none  left  for  the 
queen.  The  crazed  king,  content  with  his  own 
vulgar  mistress,  had  been  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  infidelities  of  his  wife.  In  the  events  we  have 
now  to  relate,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  directed  by 
other  minds ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  im« 
pulse  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  or  by 
the  new  Dauphin  Charles,  or  by  both.  TTie  ap- 
proach of  age  had  not  moderated  the  tastes  of  the 
queen ;  her  court  was  notorious  for  looseness  and 
immorality ;  and,  what  shocked  the  people  more,  it 
was  the  constant  scene  of  profusion  and  extrava- 
gant expense,  of  balls,  masquerades,  and  all  kinds 
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of  fltee,  even  iii  the  midst  of  foieiga  and  domefttic 
wars,  famine,  and  pettilence.  Wholly  separated 
firom  her  husband,  she  lived  chiefly  at  YincenneSi 
where  she  had  a  strong  guard  for  her  protection, 
commanded  by  the  Sires  de  Graville,  de  Giac,  and 
de  Bois-Bourdon — ^the  last  being  her  paramour. 
Of  a  sudden^  the  king  complained  of  these  irregu- 
larities. fiois-Bourdon  was  arrested  at  his  order, 
by  the  provost  of  Paris,  carried  to  the  Ch&telet, 
and  put  to  the  torture.  It  is  said  that  he  confessed 
many  sad  crimes ;  but>  questioned  in  that  manner, 
men  generally  confess  whatever  is  suggested ;  and 
the  Whole  proceedbg  took  place  in  secret.  In  the 
end,  the  unlucky  favourite  was  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag,  which  bore  this 
inscription: — ^^  Let  pass  the  justice  of  the  king." 
Many  of  the  queen's  servants  were  arrested  or 
forced  to  flj,  and,  a  few  days  after,  Isabella  her^ 
self  was  seized  and  conveyed  to  Tours,  where  she 
was  kept  a  prisoner.  Some  treasure  which  she 
had  left  in  Paris  and  Melun  was  discovered,  and 
appropriated  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac  and  the 
Dauphin  Charles.  Ever  since  the  murder  of  her 
former  lover,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  queen  had 
been  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  murderer,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  her  violent  passions  had 
instigated  many  of  the  worst  persecutions  of  the 
Bourguignon  party ;  but  now  her  recent  wrongs 
prevailed  over  her  old  injuries,  and,  though  watched 
by  many  spies,  she  found  means  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
avenge  herself  on  the  Constable  Armagnac  and 
her  own  son  Charles,  to  whom  she  always  imputed 
a  share  in  the  murder  of  Bois*Bourdon. 

The  situation  of  the  Constable  now  became  cri- 
ticaV— the  fulminating  letter  of  his  rival  had  pro- 
duced a  great  e£Fect;  and  while  the  Bourguignons 
were  collecting  hom  all  sides,  he  learned  that  the 
English  had  landed.  The  common  report  was, 
that  the  treaty  had  really  been  signed  at  Calais  be- 
tween Henry  and  John  Sans-peur :  this  the  Con- 
stable firmly  believed,  and  circumstances  certainly 
went  to  confirm  this  conviction ;  for,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Henry  had  disembarked  his  army  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  duke  began  ins  march 
upon  Paris,  vowing  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
treacherous,  poisoning  Armagnacs  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  Constable  showed  little  wisdom  at 
this  crisis ;  he  seized  the  ornaments  of  the  church 
and  the  plate,  and  melted  them  down  to  raise 
troops  to  fight — ^not  against  the  English—but 
against  their  own  countrvmen  following  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  He  adulterated  the  coinage,  and 
began  a  fresh  persecution  of  the  Bourguignons. 
More  than  three  hundred  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens,  lawyers,  members  of  the  ]^liament,  and 
proftasors  of  the  university,  were  driven  out  of 
Paris  in  one  day ;  and  five  hundred  of  the  students 
of  the  university  were  ordered  to  do  duty  as 
soldiers.  The  only  precaution  he  took  against 
the  English  was,  to  throw  some  foreign  merce- 
naries into  Rouen;  and  this  measure  caused  a 
revolt  there,  for  the  people  hated  the  foreigners, 


and  said  they  were  able  to   defend  their   own 
town.* 

When  Henry  landed  unopposed  at  Tonque,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  he  had  with  him  the 
finest  army  that  England  had  ever  sent  into  France 
There  were  16,000  men-at-arms,  from  14,000  to 
16,000  ardierB,t  a  body  of  artificers  of  all  kinds, 
and  another  body  of  sappers  and  miners :  the 
army  was  provided  with  a  train  of  artillery  and 
military  engines,  and,  with  its  followers  of  all 
kinds,  must  have  amounted  to  35,000  men'  at  the 
least.  Tonque,  AuviUers,  and  ViUers  surrendered 
after  very  short  sieges;  Caen  was  taken  by 
assault ;  Bayeux  surrendered  spontaneously ;  and 
TAigle,  Lisieux,  Fahuse,  and  other  towns  and 
castles,  were  reduced  in  a  very  short  time.  As 
winter  set  in,  Henry  betook  himself  to  comfort- 
able quarters ;  his  plan  being  not  to  proceed  into 
the  interior  of  France,  until  he  had  reduced  all  the 
important  fortresses  in  Normandy.  The  distracted 
French  court  sent  humbly  to  propose  a  peace  or 
truce,  but  he  would  grant  neither,  except  on  the 
following  conditions : — 1.  That  the  Princess  Ca- 
therine should  become  his  wife.  2.  That  he 
should  be  presently  declared  regent  of  France,  and 
successor  to  the  throne  upon  Charles's  death.^ 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Henry's  former 
friend.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  had  been  living  in 
safe  concealment  in  Wales,  rushed  upon  his  fate. 
Smarting  under  persecution,  the  Lollards,  it  ia 
said,  invited  the  Scots  into  England,  and  engaged 
to  join  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Earl  Douglas  advanced  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  that 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  showed  himself  about  the  same 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  hia 
name  was  still  revered  by  many.  The  Scots,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  approach  of 
the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  an  immense 
army ;  and,  after  this,  Oldcastle,  flying  from  St. 
Alban's,  endeavoured  to  gain  his  former  hiding- 
place.  But  he  was  taken,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  arraigned  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  who  condemned  him  to 
be  hanged  as  a  rebel  and  burnt  as  a  heretic.  This 
sentence  was  executed  in  the  month  of  December, 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields.  The  old  soldier,  whom  per^ 
secution  had  driven  into  rebellion,  died  with  great 
courage.  The  Lollards  considered  him  as  a  saint 
and  martyr;  but  so  completely  had  religious 
bigotry — ^which,  after  all,  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
death — deadened  the  feelings  of  humanity,  that  his 
fate  was  a  subject  of  mockery  or  rejoicing  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.  Henry  was  so  far 
fortunate,  that  his  absence  saved  him  from  the 
odium — perhaps  the  anguish — of  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  the  chosen  companion  of  his 
early  years.§ 

*  Monitrelet.— Jawiial.->P.  Henlii^Villarat.— Bannte. 

t  Many  of  tha  arahen  were  moantad.  at  in  Uia  prccediBg  cam* 
paign.  bat  thair  horwt  vera  raUicr  for  the  march  than  the  batUe. 
Thlt,  iodeaiU  may  aUo  ba  aaid  of  tha  horwa  of  the  knight^  who.  io 
thaaa  wan.  aluMMt  iavariablj  diamoaatad  and  fought  on  foot. 

t  Rymer. 

f  Bot  Pari— Bymfr^WaUBf .—Bla.— SiBvi. 
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K.D.  1418.  —  Some  of  Henry's  operatious  of 
siege  or  blockade  had  been  prosecuted  during  the 
^ter ;  in  the  apring  he  received  a  reinforcement 
of  wverfll  thouaand  men,  among  whom  were  a 
great  many  Irish,  whose  singular  dress,  or  undress^ 
and  wboae  primitiTe  manners,  made  a  great  im- 
pienioQ  <m  the  French.*  He  now  conducted 
sereral  sieges  at  once.  Cherbourg  on  the  coast, 
Damfrant  in  the  interior,  fell  about  the  same  time. 
Then  advancing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine^  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  that  river  from  Louviers  to  the  sea,  where  his 
oonqueat  of  Harfleur  was  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
He  besi^ed  and  took  the  town  of  Louviers;  Pont 
de  rArche  was  obliged  to  open  its  gates  ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  July  he  was  master  of  iht  whole 
of  Lower  Normandy.  Though  left  entirely  to  their 
own  resources,  the  population  had  made  a  brave 
resistance :  many  of  the  great  lords  were  glad  to 
make  private  treaties  wi&  the  invader,  but  the 
people  of  the  towns  everywhere  did  their  best  to 
resist  him,  and  maintain  me  independence  of  their 
country.  In  vain  did  Henry  make  them  liberal 
promises, — ^in  vain  appeal  to  the  traditions  of  their 
ancient  glory,  and  remind  them  that  he  was  the 
descendant  of  the  great  conqueror — of  Rollo,  their 
first  duke,  who  gained  them  a  settlement  in  France, 
— that  the  nobles  of  England  who  gathered  round 
his  standard  had  drawn  their  origin  from  Normandy. 
Time  and  circumstances  had  broken  the  strings 
that  used  to  thrill  at  these  appeals :  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed 
dnce  the  Conquest,  the  old  common  sympathies 
were  destroyed ;  and,  if  the  Normans  of  the  conti- 
nent had  not  become  wholly  French,  the  Normans 
of  the  island  had  become  wholly  English.  They 
no  longer  spoke  the  same  language ;  all  their 
manners  and  habits  were  different ;  and  the  savage 
naval  warfare  which  had  so  long  been  carried  on 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
the  Channel,  had  begotten  a  lasting  animosity 
between  them.  Henry,  however,  took  no  savage 
vengeance  on  the  people  of  Normandy  for  their 
obstinate  resistance ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tried  to 
gain  their  good-will  by  popular  acts  of  government ; 
he  abolished  the  odious  tax  upon  salt,  which  the 
French  court  had  imposed ;  he  put  an  end  to 
irregular  and  illegal  exactions ;  and  to  the  towns 
and  the  individuals  that  swore  fealty  to  him  he 
distributed  honours  and  employments.  Before 
crossing  the  Seine  he  organized  a  government  in 
Lower  Normandy,  and  appointed  a  chancellor  and 
a  treasurer.     He  certainly  left  this  part  of  France 

*  la  deseriUnc  the  deg9  of  Rooen,  Monstnlet  says,  *  The  King  of 
Buciand  hmd  With  him  nnmban  of  Irish,  mostly  moa  on  fjot. 
hcriag  only  •  ttoekioff  and  shoe  ob  one  leg  and  fbot.  with  the  other 
leg  aad  fbot  qaita  naked.  They  carried  targets,  short  jaTslins,  and 
a  itraafle  eort  of  knives.  Those  that  had  horses  had  no  saddles,  bat 
ther  rode  exeellrntlj  well  on  small  mountain  horses.  •  •  •  •  These 
Irish  did  <rfi-tiaes  make  excursions  during  the  siege  all  over  Nor- 
■aady.  doiof  iatnite  aieehieC  and  bringing  ba(&  to  the  camp 
maA  spofl  and  tange.  They  took  men,  and  even  children  ftom  the 
emdla.  witk  beds,  foroitare*  and  all,  and  mounting  them  on  the  top 
ef  die  booty  on  oovs  and  boUoelu,  drove  them  all  before  them,— fur 
the  Preach  often  fbtt  in  with  them  riding  in  this  manner.*  Some  of 
the  Frenck  tvported  that  th«y  ate  the  Uttte  ehUdnnl— bat  they  only 
took  theoi  ior  lanaom. 


in  a  more  tranquil  condition  than  he  found  it :  but 
even  anarchy  is  preferable  to  the  peace  brought  by 
a  foreign  conquest* 

After  taking  Pont  de  I'Arche,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  Henry  carried  his  main  force  over 
that  river,  and  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  on  its  right 
bank.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  operations  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  attempted  in  those  ages. 
Rouen,  the  capital  of  Upper  Normandy,  was 
strongly  fortified :  on  two  of  its  sides  it  was  washed 
by  the  Seine,  and  on  all  sides  it  was  walled  and 
defended  by  towers  and  batteries.  Its  fixed  pbpu- 
lation  amounted  to  above  a  hundred  and'  fifty 
thousand ;  but  some  of  these  had  fled  out  of  fear^ 
and  others  had  been  expelled  by  the  magistrates, 
on  the  principle  that  no  famiUes  should  remain 
excepting  such  as  could  lay  in  provisions  for  them^ 
selves  for  ten  months.  But  if  there  had  been  a 
reduction  of  the  timid  and  the  poor,  there  had  been 
an  influx  of  men  of  bold  spirits  and  better  circum- 
stances,— gentlemen  who  had  retired  from  Lower 
Normandy,  and  who  were  resolute  on  making  a 
fresh  stand  against  the  conqueror  behind  the  walls 
of  Rouen.  Fifteen  thousand  citizens  had  been 
well  trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  foreign  archers 
had  been  introduced;  reinforcements  of  regular 
troops  had  been  gradually  accumulating,  until  there 
was  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men-at-arms, 
besides  bowmen,  engineers,  and  sappers.  The 
fortifications  had  been  improved  and  strengthened, 
— ^the  suburbs  burned, — ^the  neighbouring  country 
reduced  to  a  desert.  Perhaps,  in  a  mihtary  point 
of  view,  Henry*s  plans  are  open  to  criticism ;  for, 
if  he  had  proceeded  at  first  against  Rouen,  instead 
of  spending  his  time  on  minor  sieges,  he  might 
have  taken  it  by  a  coup'de-main  ;  i&  place  having 
scarcely  any  regular  garrison,  and  the  citizens 
being  then  in  a  state  of  complete  panic  and  dis- 
order. His  fleet  and  the  possession  of  Harfleur 
gave  him  the  necessary  command  of  the  Seine 
from  the  beginning :  the  fate  of  those  provinces  lay 
in  a  great  measure  within  the  walls  of  Rouen,  and 
the  taking  of  that  city  would  have  broken  or 
weakened  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  other 
places.  As  it  was,  when  he  sate  down  before  it 
(on  the  30th  of  July)  he  found  it  fully  prepared  to 
receive  him;  and  so  high  was  the  spirit  of  the 
ffarrison,  that  they  canle  forth  and  made  part  of 
nis  army  fight  a  battle  before  they  could  take  up 
positions  proper  for  the  siege.  He  soon  perceived 
that  such  a  strong  place,  defended  by  forces  nearly 
as  numerous  as  his  own,  was  not  to  be  taken  by 
assault,  but  to  be  reduced  by  slower  means ;  and 
these  means  he  adopted  wiUi  great  sagacity  and 
effect.  He  drew  lines  round  all  the  land  sides  of 
the  city ;  he  dug  deep  ditches  all  round,  so  that 
his  camp  might  be  safe,  and  his  men  might  pass 
firom  point  to  point  without  any  fear  of  the  artillery 
and  arrows  from  the  city  walls ;  he  erected  wooden 
towers,  and  placed  batteries  of  cannon  in  the  most 
commanding  parts  of  his  lines,  adopting  every  pre- 
caution against  the  effect  of  sorties  and  bombard* 

*  Monstrekk— Walsing.— Elm. 
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meat.  Before  these  works  were  completed, — and 
they  took  a  loDg  time,  as  they  extended  over 
an  irregular  line  of  more  than  two  miles, — many 
sallies  were  made  by  the  garrison,  and  many  high 
deeds  of  arms  were  performed  on  both  sides.  But 
as  Henry  continued  to  reinforce  his  besieging 
army,  and  to  bring  up  great  numbers  of  labourers 
to  work  in  the  trenches,  the  circumvalladon  pro- 
ceeded at  an  accelerated  pace ;  and,  when  it  was 
finished,  the  besieged  could  neither  attack  with 
any  effect  nor  receive  any  provision  or  succour 
from  the  land  side.  At  the  same  time,  to  cut  off 
all  hope  of  supply  from  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
he  kept  a  good  garrison  at  Pont  de  I'Arche,  sta« 
tioned  troops  along  the  banks  and  on  the  beautiful 
green  islets  of  the  Seine,  drew  a  triple  chain  of  iron 
across  the  stream,  and  threw  over  it  a  bridge  of 
boats  well  manned  with  archers  just  above  the 
town.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  river  he  had  two 
hundred  small  vessels  constantly  sailing  to  and 
fro,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  guarded  most 
carefully  by  the  garrison  of  Harfleur  and  by  a 
strong  fleet,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Portuguese 
ships  in  his  pay.  But  in  order  to  be  still  more 
sure,  he  drew  another  triple  chain  of  iron  across 
the  river  a  little  below  the  town.  The  fort  of  St. 
Catherine,  situated  upon  a  steep  cliff  of  white 
chalk  above  the  town,  he  compelled  to  surrender ; 
but  whenever  he  spoke  of  terms  of  capitulation  to 
the  garrison  of  Rouen,  he  was  boldly  assured  that 
they  would  never  yield  as  long  as  they  had  strength 
in  their  arms  to  hold  their  swords.  Nothing  could 
prevail  but  famine ;  and  this  was  inevitable.  * 
Instead,  however,  of  following  the  tedious  opera- 
tions of  a  blockade,  we  may  now  take  up  the  events 
which  had  happened  at  Paris  and  other  parts  of 
France  since  Henry's  first  landing. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  we  left  in  frill 
march  for  the  capital,  was  received  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed  as  a  deliverer ;  for  he 
promised  to  restore  peace,  and  abolish  the  gabelle 
and  other  oppressive  taxes.  Beyond  Paris,  Chalon, 
Troyes,  Auxerre,  and  many  other  of  the  principal 
cities,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him ;  but  Paris 
itself,  which  had  been  completely  purged  of  Bom- 
guignons,  closed  its  gates  and  manned  its  ram- 
parts ;  and  he  was  told  again,  that,  if  the  English 
were  to  present  themselves  at  one  gate,  and  he 
(the  duke)  at  another,  they  would  rather  open  the 
gate  to  the  English  than  to  him.  After  taking 
some  castles,  and  burning  all  that  was  left  to  bum 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  duke  began  to  besiege 
Paris ;  but  he  was  foiled  a  third  time.  His  party, 
however,  was  strengthened  in  public  opinion  by 
the  arrival  of  two  embassies  to  him, — the  one  from 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  assured  him  of  his 
friendship ;  the  other  from  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals, who  treated  with  him  as  with  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  of  France, — seeing 
that  the  king  v^ras  "too  much  pre-occupied  and 
hindered"  by  his  malady,  the  dauphin  too  young, 
apd  the  Count  of  Armagnac  schismatic*     The 


moment  had  also  arrived  for  the  execution  of  a 
project  by  which  herhoped  to  strengthen  himself 
still  fiirther :  he  received  a  message  from  Queen 
Isabella,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Tours,  im- 
ploring him,  now  that  he  had  shut  up  his  enemy, 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  in  Paris,  to  hasten  to  her 
relief.     He  suddenly  left  Corbeil,  on  the  Seine, 
which  he  was  besieging,  and  rode  rapidly  across 
the  country  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  accompanied 
by  his  principal  lords  and  knights,  and  the  best 
mounted  of  his  men-at-arms.    He  stopped  in  a 
wood  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
Tours,  and  sent  forward  a  troop  of  horse,  which 
lay  concealed  outside  of  the  town,  while  a  secret 
messenger  went  to  inform  the  queen  that  her  deli- 
verers were  at  hand*    Isabella  represented  to  her 
keepers  that  she  was  anxious  to  hear  mass  that 
morning  at  the  Abbey  of  Marmontier,  a   very 
short  distance  from  the  city,  and,  after  some  slight 
difficulty,  she  was  permitted  to  go  with  three  of 
her  keepers.    As  soon  as  she  entered  the  abbey 
the  duke's  officer  rode  up  to  the  church  door  with 
sixty  horsemen.     "  Fly,  madam,"  cried  her  guar- 
dians, *'  for  here  is  a  great  troop  of  English  or 
Bourguignons ! "    But  the  queen  advanced  with  a 
smiling  countenance  to  the  officer,  and  the  duke 
arriving  presently  after  with  his  whole  force,  she 
saluted  him  as  her  '*  most  dear  cousin,"  and  placed 
herself  under  his  protection.    They  had  a  joyous 
dinner  together  at  the  abbey ;  and  then  the  queen 
sent  to  tell  the  people  of  Tours  that  they  must 
admit  her  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  within  tlieir 
walls.    The  governor,  who  had  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  Armagnacs,  was  staggered  at  this 
unexpected  demand;  but,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  both  town  and  castle 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  the 
Bourguignons.     From  Tours  the  queen  and  the 
duke  proceeded  in  triumph  to  Chairtres,  whence, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  Isafiella  wrote  to  all  the 
"  good  towns,"  telling  them  that,  by  the  aid  of  her 
very  dear  cousin,  she  had  recovered  her  power  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom ;  which  power  had  been,  in 
time  past,  irrevocably  conferral  on  her  by  her 
husband  the  king,  and  his  council  of  state.     She 
alluded  to  the  malady  of  the  unfortunate  Charles, 
and  said  that  both  he  and  her  son,  the  dauphin, 
were  prisoners  in  Paris  to  the  Armagnacs ;  there- 
fore no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  any  ordinances 
issued  in  their  names.     She  then  caused  a  great 
seal  to  be  engraved,  and  appointed  a  chancellor 
and  other  high  officers  of  state.    The  duke  left  her 
majesty  at  Chartres,  and  rode  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  where  a  plot  was  laid  by 
some  of  the  citizens  to  open  to  him  the  Porte  St 
Marceau,  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris.     This  plot, 
however,  was  discovert  just  on  the  point  of  exe- 
cution; and  the  Bourguignons,  who  had  advanced 
confidently  to  the  gate,  were  saluted  with  a  flight 
of  arrows  and  other  missiles,  which  obliged  them 
to  take   to  flight     John  Sans-peur  then  placed 
strong  garrisons  in  the  to^-ns  near  Paris,  and  re- 
turned to  Chartres  to  the  queenj  who,  on  the  12th 
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of  Jammry,  appointed  bim  goveTnor^general  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  By  this  time  the  court  of  Isabella 
was  crowded  with  princes  and  great  lords  :  among 
these  she  named  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  Constable 
of  France,  an  office  which  was  held  on  the  other 
side  by  the  Count  of  Annagnac ;  and  she  appointed 
the  Pnnce  of  Orange  to  be  governor  of  Languedoc. 
Most  of  the  towns,  except  those  that  were  taken  or 
besieged  by  the  King  of  England,  declared  for  the 
queen  and  the  duke  :  the  people  rose  in  many 
places,  and  killed  the  tax-gatherers  appointed  by 
the  other  party,  shouting  "  Long  live  Burgundy, 
and  no  taxes."  Vengeance  was  also  taken  for  past 
injuries  ;  but  in  some  towns  it  suited  the  people  to 
call  every  rich  man  an  Annagnac,  that  they  might 
plunder  him  on  patriotic  grounds.  Thus  passed 
this  critical  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  the  two 
factions  scarcely  bestowwg  a  thought  on  the  pro- 
gress the  English  were  making  in  Normandy.* 

The  Count  of  Armagnac  was  not  a  man  to 
abandon  his  authority  without  a  struggle ;  he  made 
a  hard  one.  His  captains,  Barbazan  and  Tanne- 
guy-Duchfttel,  issued  from  Paris,  and  took  several 
towns  and  castles  from  the  Bourguignons,  giving 
little  or  no  quarter  to  the  garrisons.  In  the  month 
of  April  the  count  himself  laid  siege  to  Senlis,  but 
the  garrison  was  opportunely  relieved  by  the 
Bourguignons;  upon  which  he  beheaded  all  his 
prisoners.  The  bastard  of  Thian,  the  Bourguignon 
governor,  also  killed  his  prisoners.  Such  was  the 
cruelty  of  this  accursed  war,  in  which  the  son 
fought  against  the  father,  the  brother  against 
brother, — ^in  which  nothing  was  seen  but  rapine 
and  murder.f 

At  last,  some  persons  about  the  king  and  dauphin 
began  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things  by  a  family  peace  and  general 
reconciliation ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris  had  the 
courage  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  to  that  effect  The  dauphin,  too,  who 
was  tired  of  his  servitude  under  the  Armagnacs, 
sent  amhaaaadoTs  to  treat  with  the  agents  of  the 
duke  and  of  his  mother  the  queen.  For  several 
successive  days  these  envoys  met  at  the  village  of 
La  Tomhe ;  and  their  negotiations  were  facilitated 
and  hastened  to  a  conclusion  by  the  arrival  of  the 
cardinals  Ursini  and  St.  Mark,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  the  new  pope,  Martin  V.,  to  act  as 
mediators.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the  negotiators 
signed  a  treaty  (subject  to  ratification),  the  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  to  place  the  whole  power 
of  the  government  in  the  h^ds  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  queen.  The  people  of  Paris 
were  oveijoyed  at  the  news ;  but  not  so  was  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  who,  relying  on  the  strong 
garrison  he  had  in  the  city,  resolved  to  oppose  the 
fiamily  peace,  which  would  have  deprived  him  of 
all  authority.  He  had  the  idiotic  king  and  the 
young  dauphin  in  his  hands ;  he  had  a  council  of 
ministers  (such  as  it  was)  and  a  chancellor,  who, 
together  with  several  bishops  then  in  Paris,  de- 
nounced the  family  peace  as  highly  dishonourable 
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to  the  majesty  of  Charles,  and  said  that  those  who 
had  proposed  such  a  treaty  were  traitors.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  proscriptions,  the  count  was 
not  safe;  for,  exasperated  by  his  cruelty,  which 
increased  with  his  difficulties,  all  the  people  left  in 
Paris,  from  fierce  Armagnacs,  had  become  Bour- 
guignons. His  men-at-arms  had  long  grievously 
insulted  the  burghers :  a  blow  given  to  the  son  of 
a  rich  iron-merchant  sealed  their  doom  and  that  of 
their  master.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  May  a 
party  of  young  citizens  opened  the  Porte  StGermain- 
des-Pr($8  to  L'Isle-Adam,  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  suddenly  rushed  through 
the  gate  with  the  whole  garrison  of  Pontoise. 
L'Isle-Adam's  force  separated  into  three  divisions, 
and  ran  through  the  principal  streets  shouting 
"  Our  Lady  of  Peace ! — Long  live  Burgundy ! — 
Let  those  who  are  for  neace  take  up  arms  and 
follow  us !"  Most  of  the  poorer  sort  threw  on 
their  clothes  and  joined  the  Bourguignons.  Sur- 
prised in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Armagnacs 
could  make  no  resistance :  the  count  fled  out  of 
his  lodging  and  hid  himself.  Tanneguy-Duch&tel, 
a  Breton,  and  the  most  determined  of  all  the  Ar- 
magnacs, ran  to  the  dauphin,  wrapped  him  up  in 
his  bed-coverings, — for  there  was  no  time  to  spare 
for  his  dressing, — and  carried  him  off  to  the 
Bastille.  He  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  mob 
broke  into  the  dauphin's  apartments,  and  bound  all 
his  gentlemen  and  servants.  They  then  burst  into 
the  houses  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Armagnac  party, 
pillaged  them,  and  threw  their  occupants  into 
prison.  Strange  to  say,  only  three  lives  were 
sacrificed  during  this  first  night.  L'Isle-Adam  in 
person  broke  open  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  St.  Paul, 
where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  presented  himself 
to  his  majesty,  who  was  lying  in  bed,  sick  as  well 
as  crazed.  "  How  fares  my  cousin  of  Burgundy  ? 
— ^it  is  long  since  I  saw  him ;"  said  the  unhappy 
prince:  and  this  was  all  he  said,  though  his 
chamber  was  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  re- 
echoed with  the  revolutionary  cries  in  the  streets. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  they  carried  him  down  to 
the  court-yard,  put  him  upon  a  horse,  and  led  him 
to  and  fro  through  Paris,  "  to  make  it  appear  to 
the  ignorant  that  they  had  his  sovereign  appro- 
bation for  all  that  they  were  doing."  The  reason 
and  memory  of  the  poor  phantom  of  royalty  were 
gone,  and  he  seemed  not  to  know  or  to  care  about 
the  difference  between  Armagnacs  and  Bourguig- 
nons. In  the  course  of  the  morning  L'Isle-Adam 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  plunder  and  disorder ;  but 
he  threatened  with  death  all  such  persons  as 
should  conceal  that  atrocious  traitor  the  Count  of 
Armagnac.  Upon  this,  a  poor  mason,  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  shelter,  betrayed  the  count, 
who  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the 
GhlLtelet.  On  the  1 1th  of  June,  seeing  that  the 
Bourguignon  knights  and  men-at-arms  woe  not 
very  numerous,  Tanneguy-Duch&tel,  who  had  col- 
lected sixteen  hundred  men  in  the  Bastille,  made 
a  sortie  in  the  hope  of  recovering  Paris ;  but  the 
people  fell  upon  him  from  «U  aides,  and  assailed 
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bim  from  their  windows  and  house-tops.  Among 
the  cries  heard  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  *'  Long 
live  the  King  of  England!"  The  Armagnacs 
killed  a  good  many  of  the  poorer  burghers  of  the 
street  St.  Antoine;  but^  in  the  end,  the  fierce 
Breton  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  the  Bastille, 
having  lost  upwards  of  four  hundred  men.  The 
people  had  now  arms  in  their  hands  and  rage  in 
their  hiearts:  they  massacred  all  the  Armagnacs 
they  could  find  in  the  city ;  and  even  women  and 
childi^n  were  seen  dragging  and  mutilating  the 
wounded  and  the  dead.  Tanneguy-Duchfttel, 
thinking  the  Bastille  no  longer  a  place  of  safety, 
fled  by  night,  and  carried  the  dauphin  to  the  town 
of  Bourges,  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  starring 
and  brutalized  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood 
flocked  into  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  carnival  of 
blood  and  plunder ;  and  when  the  exiled  butchers 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  sticets,  it  was  under* 
stood  that  all  mercy  had  fled.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  pause  in  tne  massacre ;  for  L'lsle-Adam 
and  other  Bourguignon  chiefk  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  keep  the  Armagnacs  alive  and  exact 
ransoms  for  them.*  The  prisons  wete  crammed 
already,  so  that  the  new  captives  were  shut  up  in 
private  houses. 

All  this  time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
queen  kept  themselves  at  a  distance;  the  duke 
was  at  Montbelliard,  holding  a  conf^i^nce  With 
the  emperor;  the  queen  was  at  Troyes,  and  it 
was  said,  and  believed  at  the  time  (not  can  we 
now  contradict  the  fact),  that  she  told  a  depu- 
tation whibh  was  s^t  to  her^  that  she  would  never 
return  to  Paris  while  so  many  Armagnacs  were 
left  living  thert.  The  Dttke  of  Burgundy  also  is 
accused  of  contributing  indirectly  to  what  followed. 
Although  Tanneguy-Duchfttel  was  a  fugitive,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ofi;  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  about  to  return  with  a  great  force  to 
secure  the  Armagnac  prisoners,  and  massacre  the 
Bourguignons  and  all  that  lived  in  Paris, — ^men, 
women,  and  children.  False  alarms  were  repeat- 
edly given  at  the  dead  of  night ;  the  people  were 
deprived  of  their  sleep,  and  kept  in  a  constant 
agony  of  anxiety  and  f^ar,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  dispose  the  popular  mind  to  cruelty. 
On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June,  the  cry 
ran  through  Paris  that  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates. 
"Ah!"  said  some,  '*  the  town  and  the  burghers 
will  never  have  quiet  so  long  as  there  remains  one 
Armagnac  alive  here. "  These  words  were  like  a 
spark  thrown  among  gunpowder ;  the  people  took 
an  oath  that  they  would  exterminate  the  prisoners ; 
and  then,  shouting  *'  Peace  for  ever ! — ^Long  live 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy !"  they  went  to  the  prisons. 
L'Isle-Adam  threw  himself  before  them  with  a 
thousand  horse,  but  the  people  were  forty  or  fifty 
thousand ;  and  the  Bourguignon  was  not  disposed 
to  encounter  danger  in  opposing  their  blind  fury. 
"  Away  with  your  justice  and  reason !"  cried  they ; 

*  It  b  laid  that  L'lale-Adnm  obtained  in  thb  mannsr  a  hnndrad 
tboasand  erowna  Tor  his  own  share,  and  that  tbe  lord*  of  Chastellux 
•ad  Bftr  got  Meh  ^M  miKh. 


"  the  Armagnacs  are  dogs ;  thty^  have  ruined  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  sold  it  to  thi6  English . 
They  havfe  even  prepared  flags  of  the  Kbg  of 
England  to  plant  on  die  Walls  of  Paris.''*  ^  Chil- 
dren !  do  what  you  will  !**  said  the  officers ;  who 
then  withdrew.  The  mob  broke  open  the  prisons 
and  private  houses  whete  the  Armagnacs  wbre 
confined,  and  massacred  all  the  prisoners,  not 
sparing  even  the  babe  at  the  breast.  One  of  the 
first  victims  was  the  Count  of  Artnagnac,  whose 
naked  and  disfigured  corpse  was  dragged  about  the 
city  by  women  and  children  fbt  three  days.  The 
slaughter  lasted  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  mid-day,  in  which  time  about  fifteen  htindred 
persons  perished.  On  the  next  day,  and  for  many 
fi)llowing  days,  murders  wete  executed  more  in 
detail.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  queen 
and  the  Duke  of  Bui-gundy  made  theit  triumphant 
entrance  into  Paris.  The  streets,  literally  wet 
with  blood,  were  strewed  with  flowers  before  them, 
and  they  presented  themselves  together  to  the 
wretehed  king,  who  received  his  wifii  "  pleasantly." 
The  duke  organized  a  sort  of  government,  but  he 
was  unable  to  stop  the  popular  fiiry ;  and  both  he 
and  the  queen  had  still  victims  of  their  own  to 
sacrifice.  The  murders  continued  fblr  several  days 
after  their  entrance,  and  then,  with  great  craft, 
they  contrived  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  pacify  the  people.  The  total  humbler 
of  those  that  perished  during  the  toonths  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  exceeded  five  thousand;  and, 
when  these  atiocities  ceased,  they  were  followed 
by  famine  and  pestilence^  which  swept  off  inany 
thousands  more  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood. f 

The  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  failed  in 
some  plots  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
dauphin,  who  remained  at  Bourges,  in  the  midst 
of  a  strong  party  of  Armagnacs.  They  then 
opened  negotiations, — offered  him  the  conditions  of 
the  late  treaty,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  Paris. 
It  is  very  doubtfnl  whether  the  dauphin  was  dis- 
posed to  trust  his  mother ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  party  in  whose  hands  he  was  thought  of 
anything  rather  than  of  peace  and  reoonciliation. 
What  they  wanted  wHs  vengeance  on  the  Bour- 
guignons! The  young  Count  of  Armagnac,  the 
son  of  the  murdered  Consteble,  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  English,  with  whom  he  had  been  fighting 
in  Quienne  (for  Henry  had  produced  an  active 
war  in  that  distant  province) ;  and,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Gascon  lords,  relations  or  friends  of  his 
familj,  joined  the  dauphin,  demanding  justice. 
Tanneguy-Duch&tel  breathed  nothing  but  death 
and  destruction ;  and  he  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
the  leal  head  of  the  party.  The  treaty  was  of  course 
rejected.  The  dauphin  took  the  title  of  regent, 
and  constituted  a  parliament  at  Poictiers.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  then  had  recourse  to  the  sword ; 
and,  while  he  waged  a  cruel  war  with  the  daUphin 
in  the  heart  of  France,  he  had  to  check  the  Eng- 

*  Thii  was  not  merely  a  popnlar  rtunoar.    tn  their  extremity  the 
Armagnacs  were  quite  ready  to  treat  with  Henry,  and  apparently 
bnd  oyunied  fresh  negotiations  with  the  English. 
\  JoTenaU— St.  Remy^— Journal  dn  Fkriar-lfoailntot— Bnitnln. 
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M  in  Normandy.  There  were  thus  two  anaxchical 
governments  in  France ; — ^the  one  at  Paria ;  the 
other  at  Bourges,  or  Poictieia,  or  in  the  camp  of 
the  dauphin.     Each  opened  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  England ;  and  Henry  listened  to  hoth,  and 
annued  both,  without  neglecting  the  blockade  of 
Rouen,  which  he  had  now  well  nigh  reduced  by 
famine*     In  the  month  of  November,  he  sent 
miniatare,  whom  he  had  previously  well  instructed, 
to  meet  the  envoys  of  the  dauphin  at  Alen9on. 
The  French  wished  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  in 
their  own  language;  the  English  insisted  that  the 
Latin  language  should  be  used  *    The  tone  of  the 
latter  was  such  as  is  usually  assumed  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  a  conqueror ;   they  made  the  French 
disclose  their  intentions,  but  they  would  explain 
nothing  themselves,  and  the  conference  ended  by 
their  expressing  a  very  rational  doubt  whether, 
seeing  the  condition  of  France,  and  the  nonage  of 
the  dauphin,  he  could  give  proper  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  any  treaty.     A  few  days  after  this 
conference,  Henry^  ministers  met  the  envoys  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy — ^nominally  of  the  king — 
at  Pont  de  TArche.     Their  conduct  there  was 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Alen^on ;  and,  after  diploma- 
tising for  twelve  days,  the  French  envoys  were 
dismissed,  with  the  expression  of  another  doubt  on 
the  part  of  Hejfiry,  wnether,  seeing  the  malady  of 
King  Gharles  and  Uie  questionable  authority  of  the 
DukeofBurgundy,he  could  safely  treat  with  either.f 
At  this  time,  the  cardinal-legate,  Ursini,  visited 
the  king  of  England  in  his  camp  before  Rouen, 
and  did  his  best,  as  a  mediator,  to  induce  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  *Mt  is  the  will  of  heaven," 
said  Henry ;    ^*  God  has  led  me  hither  by  the 
hand,  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  land,  and  to  reign 
in  it  like  a  true  king.    There  is  no  sovereign,  no 
law,  in  France.   No  one  thinks  of  resisting  me ;  I 
have  just  rights,  and  I  shall  go  on,  and  put  the 
crown  of  France  on  my  head.     It  is  the  will  of 
God." 

The  garrison  and  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  who 
had  vainly  implored  assistance  from  Paris,  held 
out  with  great  constancy.  The  blockade  was  en- 
livened by  many  romantic  incidents  and  bold  feats 
of  arms,  biit  there  was  no  Froissart  living  to  record 
them.  At  length,  when  they  had  eaten  everything, 
even  to  their  horses  and  their  dogs,  and  when 
many  thousands  had  perished  of  famine  and  dis- 
ease, they  sent  to  ask  for  terms  of  capitulation.l 
Henry  insisted  on  an  unconditional  surrender; 
but  when  the  governor  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the 
city,  he  relented,  and  allowed  the  men-at-arms 
their  lives  and  liberty,  and  the  citizens  their  pro- 
perty and  franchises.  The  men-at-arms,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  swear  that  they  would  not 
Krve  against  him  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and 

*  H«fBj  nld  tlut  hU  ^mbafMdon  did  not  speak  or  nnderetand 
Vrcodi.  tn  the  end,  it  vat  agreed  that  all  written  documents  sliould 
beio  doflicite— «Qeip  Preneh,  and  one  in  Latin.— and  that  the 
L»An  eppy  abooM  he  the  authority  in  all  cases  of  misunderstanding 
or  derabtir— BritVB. 

t  Kys^MoiMtrsL 

I  The  icpoitad  Boabsr  of  60,000  Tictims  at  Booen'  must  be  »b 


the  citizens  were  bound  to  pay  a  contribution  of 
300,000  crowns.  On  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1419,  Henry  entered  Rouen  in  triumph.  He  was 
faithfiil  to  the  capitulation — ^taking  vengeance  on 
no  man  save  a  priest,  the  vicar-general  of  that 
archbishopric,  who  had  pronounced  him  to  be  ac- 
cursed and  excommunicated  during  the  si^e. 
This  priest  was  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  he 
remained  till  death  released  him.*  The  other 
cities  and  castles  of  the  province  now  submitted, 
and  the  flag  of  England  floated  over  the  whole  of 
Normandy  on  both  sides  of  the  Seincf 

The  fall  of  Rouen  carried  dismay  into  every 
corner  of  France.    The  people  of  Paris  trembled 
within  their  walls ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  queen,  carrying  the  king  with  them,  left 
the  capital,  and  went  to  Lagny.    The  people  com- 
plained bitterly,  saying  that  they  were  abandoned 
— that  the  commons  of  the  good  towns  had  shown 
that  they  could  fight  for  the  liberties  of  the  king^ 
dom — but  that  the  pripces  and  nobles  cared  only 
for  their  own  interests.    The  duke  was  obliged  to 
assure  them,  by  letter,  that  he  was  absent  **  for 
the  good  of  France  and  the  honour  of  the  king," 
and  was  at  that  moment  engaged,  ip  many  ways, 
**  by  easy  and  suitable  meai^s,'*  in  securing  peace  to 
the  country.    All  this  meant,  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating with  the  dauphin.     People  hoped^  that  at 
such  a  crisis,  when  the  King  of  England  might  be 
daily  expected  in  PariS)  l^e  two  factions  would 
come  to  an  imderstanding ;  but  time  passed  with- 
out any  visible  fulfilment  of  these  hopes.     Indeed, 
both  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin  tried 
again  to  form  a  separate  alliance  with  the  English, 
each  hoping,  with  Henry's  assistance,  to  annihi- 
late his  rival ;  and  when  the  work  was  done,  and 
his  assistance  no  longer  needed,  to  destroy  the  King 
of  England  with  the  whple  power  of  united  France. 
Henry  listended  to  both,  occasionally  using  no 
small  degree  of  diplomatic  cajolery.    The  dauphin 
requested  a  personal  interview,  and  Henry  acceded 
to  his  wish ;  but,  on  reflection,  the  young  prince, 
who  had  no  great  reliance  on  honour — a  quality  he 
himself  was  very  deficient  in — feared  to  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  English,  and  did  not  keep 
his  appointment.     The  Duke  of  burgundy,  who 
was  informed  of  all  that  passed,  thought  that  this 
was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to  treat ;  and 
he  sent  ambassadors,  who  found  Henry  at  Rouen, 
"  as  proud  as  a  lion"  (said  they).     He  did  not, 
indeed,  refiise  to  talk  of  peitce,  but  he  made  war 
all  the  while ;  and,  recrossing  the  Seine,  he  imme* 
diately  marched  along  its  left  bank  to  Mantes, 
within  fifty  miles  of  Paris.   The  duke  sent  another 
embassy,  and  Henry  made  another  march,  in  ad- 
vance, to  Vernon.    But  the  conditions  which  the 
duke  now  offered  seemed  so  advantageous,  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  despatched  to  Provins, 
where  the  king  and  queen  and  Burgundy  were 
staying.      On  his  road  he  was  attacked  by  some 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  Alain  Blaacbard,  a  captain  of  the  ci^ 
mQitia,  was  beheaded  a  day  or  two  after  Henry's  entrance. 
t  MonstreL— Blm.^Baranta. 
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forces  of  the  dauphin,  led  on  by  the  famous  Tan- 
neguy-Duch&tel  ;  but  as  the  earl  had  the  precau- 
tion to  take  a  strong  escort  with  him,  his  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  Warwick  was  received 
with  great  respect ;  the  duke  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  master's  demands  were  not  inad- 
missible,— ^that  all  difficulties  might  be  removed 
by  personal  intercourse ;  and,  at  last,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  truce  should  be  concluded  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Bourguignons,  and  that  Henry  should 
meet  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  and  die  duke 
on  the  30th  of  May.  The  party  of  the  dauphin 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  uitelligence ;  for  they 
well  £iew,  that  if  the  English  contracted  an  alli- 
ance wiUi  the  duke,  they  must  be  crushed.  On 
the  day  appointed,  Henry  went  with  a  splendid 
retinue  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the  town  of 
Meulan.  Close  to  the  water's  edge  there  was  an 
enclosure ;  on  one  side  was  a  rich  tent  pitched  for 
the  King  of  England ;  on  the  other,  a  rich  tent  for 
the  King  of  France ;  and  between  the  two  there 
was  a  third  tent,  in  which  the  interviews  were  to 
take  place.  Henry  entered  the  enclosure  first; 
the  queen,  the  Princess  Catherine,  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  entered  soon  after  in  great  state.  The 
wretched  l6ng  of  France  was  not  presentable — 
they  had  left  him  behind  at  Pontoise.  The  eti- 
quette of  the  scene  was  nicely  managed;  at  a 
given  signal  of  trumpets  and  clarions,  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Queen  of  France  left  their  tents 
and  advanced  from  opposite  sides  with  slow  and 
dignified  steps.  In  the  centre  they  met :  Henry 
was  attended  by  his  brothers  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester ;  Isabella  by  her  young  and  blooming 
daughter,  and  her  cousin  of  Burgundy;  each 
being  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  thirty 
knights  and  sixteen  councillors.  Henry,  who  was 
in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  graceM  men  of  his  age, 
bowed  to  the  queen,  took  her  hand,  and  embraced 
her ;  and  "  the  like  he  did  unto  Madame  Cathe- 
rine.'' This  was  the  first  time  of  seeing  his  in- 
tended bride,  and  he  was  visibly  struck  with  her 
beauty  and  grace — as  her  mother  intended  he 
should  be.  Having  conducted  the  queen  to  her  seat 
in  the  council-tent,  Henry  seated  himself  opposite 
to  her  and  the  princess;  and  then  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  opened  the  deliberations  in  a  long  speech 
in  good  French.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
formalities — for  the  French  had  no  inclination  to 
hurry  tlie  business.  Two  days  after,  they  met 
again  with  the  same  ceremonies,  but  Henry  looked 
in  vain  for  the  beautiful  Catherine — she  was  not 
there,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  see.her  again  during 
these  long  conferences.  The  queen  thus  hoped  to 
irritate  his  impatience;  but,  great  as  were  the 
charms  of  her  daughter,  they  could  not  move  him 
from  his  purpose.  On  this  day,  Henry  presented 
his  demands  in  writing.  These  were,  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  the  possession  of  Normandy,  of  his 
other  conquests,  and  of  the  territories  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny — all  to  be  held  without  any  de- 


pendence on  the  French  crown.  On  these  con- 
ditions, he  was  ready  to  resign  his  claims  to  that 
crown.  The  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
pretended  to  deliberate  for  four  or  five  days,  when 
they  admitted  Henry's  propositions  as  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  but  suggested  eight  new  clauses  on  the 
part  of  the  French  king.  These  clauses  were 
sufficiently  moderate;  they  presented  no  great 
obstacles ;  and  Henry  employed  himself  and  his 
ministers  for  several  days  in  giving  explanations, 
and  seeking  some  slight  modifications.*  The 
opposite  party  were  most  diplomatically  slow ;  but 
Henry  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  their  object 
was  to  gain  time.  It  was  reported,  that  one  day  in 
a  private  conference  with  the  duke,  he  lost  his 
temper,  and  said,  *'  Cousin  of  Burgundy,  we  shall 
have  the  daughter  of  your  king  to  wife,  but  on  our 
own  terms;  and  we  will  have  whatever  else  we 
have  demanded."  During  all  these  deliberations, 
Henry  resided  at  Mantes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine;  but  the  queen  and  the  duke  retired  to  Pon- 
toise, on  the  right  bank,  and  twenty-five  miles 
nearer  to  Paris.  Now,  it  was  whispered  that 
several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Armagnac  party  were 
seen  going  to  and  fro,  between  Pontoise  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  dauphin,  and  it  was  known 
that  a  truce  had  been  concluded  between  the  two 
factions.  Only  seven  meetings  had  been  held  in 
the  tents  at  Meulan  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
month ;  and  when  Henry  went  to  an  eighth  meet- 
ing, he  had  the  place  all  to  himself;  for  neither 
the  queen  and  duke,  nor  any  of  their  ministers, 
were  there  to  meet  him.  The  fact  was,  they 
thought  that  they  had  no  longer  any  need  of  keep- 
ing up  the  farce; — ^they  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  dauphin,  whose  party  was  terrified  into 
terms  by  the  conferences  of  their  rivals  with 
Henry.  The  way  in  which  this  treaty  was  ma- 
naged gives  one  a  disgusting  notion  of  both  par- 
ties. The  chief  negotiator  was  a  Madame  de 
Giac,  a  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
who,  as  well  as  a  complaisant  husband,  was  bribed 
and  bought  by  the  Armagnacs,  in  which  party  she 
had  another  lover.  It  was  her  influence  that 
decided  the  duke.  It  was  solemnly  deliberated  in 
his  council,  whether  it  were  not  better  to  make 
peace  with  the  dauphin,  and  proceed  against  the 
English,  than  to  ally  themselves  with  the  English, 
and  take  part  against  the  dauphin :  but  so  violent 
was  the  rage  of  party,  that,  even  when  the  duke 
was  won  over,  several  of  his  counsellors  maintained 
that  the  English  alliance  was  far  preferable.  The 
queen,  all  along,  would  certainly  have  preferred  it 
— for  this  unnatural  woman  hated  her  son,  and 
she  knew,  that  by  the  new  agreement,  the  dauphin 
and  the  duke  were  to  divide  the  power  of  the  state 
between  them,  and  thus  abridge  her  own  autho- 
rity. A  week  afler  the  interruption  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  at  Meulan,  the  duke  and 
the  dauphin  met,  and  kissed  one  another,  at  an  ap- 
pointed place  between  Melun  and  Corbeil,  on  the 
road  to  Paiis,  where  they  swore  eternal  friendship, 
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with  aBobUrion  of  all  past  quarrels  and  differences 
whatsoeTer.  On  the  following  day  they  pro- 
cliimed  the  oonditions  of  this  blessed  peace,  the 
piindpal  object  of  which  was,  '*  to  resist  the 
damnable  enterprise  of  the  English,  the  ancient 
eaoniei  of  the  king  and  of  all  Frenchmen."  On 
die  12th  of  July,  the  princes  parted,  with  every 
show  of  mutual  affection.  The  day  on  which  this 
treaty  was  conchided^  it  thundered  and  lightened, 
sad,  ahoitly  after,  people  remembered  that  the 
thnnder  was  of  a  very  awfiil  and  ominous  kind.* 

When  the  news  of  the  reconciliation  reached  the 
English  quarters,  everybody  there  appears  to  have 
been  perplexed  and  duheartened,  except  the  king, 
who  moat  probably  was  the  man  best  acquamted 
with  the  iBsincerity  of  the  dauphin  and  with  the 
real  condition  of  France.  There  were,  however, 
contingent  circuxnstancea  that  might  have  inti- 
midated a  leas  daring  mmd.  The  King  of  Castile 
had  declared  against  him,  and  fitted  out  a  great 
annament  to  conquer  or  to  plunder  Gruienne ;  and 
the  Regent  of  Scotland  had  also  opened  nego- 
tutions  with  the  dauphin.  But,  nothing  daunted, 
Henry  croaaed  the  Seine,  and,  advancing  upon 
Paris,  took  the  poptdous  town  of  Pontoise  on  the 
27ih  of  July.  Here  he  found  a  great  treasure, 
accumulated  by  Lisle-Adam,  during  the  recent 
massacre  and  proscription  of  the  Armagnacs.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  St  Denis,  only  about 
fiiteen  miles  o&;  but  he  was  in  no  state  to  oppose 
the  conqueror;  and,  fearing  to  trust  himself  in 
Paris,  he  withdrew  in  all  haste  with  the  king  to 
Troves.  To  defend  St  Denis,  he  left  the  Marshal 
of  Chastellux,  whose  imdisciplined  troops  pillaged 
the  town,  drove  out  the  monks  from  the  celebrated 
abbey,  and  lodged  in  the  cells  with  their  women, 
making  a  brothel  of  that  holy  place.  People  again 
said,  ^  What  can  the  English  do  worse  than  this  ?" 
Henry,  complaining  of  the  cheat  put  upon  him  at 
Mculan,  yetpropoaed  again  to  treat;  but  now,  he 
laid,  that  in  addition  to  the  territories  he  claimed 
hcfisttj  he  must  have  Pontoise  and  all  the  country 
through  which  he  had  advanced.t  Meanwhile, 
his  victorious  troops  scoured  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pans,  and  frequently  advanced  to  the  gates  of  that 
city,  within  which  reigned  anarchy,  &mine,  and 
disease.  He  might  Iwve  taken  possession  of  it, 
with  one  thousand  men-at-arms — ^for  there  was  no 
garrison  left  to  defend  it  The  two  factions,  whom 
oaths  and  promises  had  not  reconciled,  accused 
each  other  of  treachery ;  and  no  union  of  their 
forces  took  place.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  invited 
the  dauphin  to  join  him  and  the  court  at  Troyes : 
the  dauphin  invited  the  duke  to  another  confer- 
eoee,  aa  be  had  matters  to  discuss  of  the  greatest 
importance  ^  to  the  good  of  France."  The  duke 
replied,  that  it  would  be  more  simple  and  seemly 

•  MoaslietoL— St.  Drali^Jur.— Mteoirea  poor  Mrrir  a  VHitt. 
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for  the  dauphin  to  join  the  councils  at  Troyes; 
but  the  prince  would  not  be  moved,  and,  at  last, 
by  the  mfluence  of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Giac, 
the  duke  was  induced  to  leave  the  king  and  queen 
at  Troyes,  and  go  to  Bray-sur-Seine.  The  dauphin 
was  at  Montereau,  only  two  leagues  distant;  and 
Tanneguy-DuchSltel  went  £rom  him  to  propoae 
that  the  interview  should  be  held  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau.  The  duke  (said  this  crafty  messenger) 
might  have  the  castle  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
river;  the  dauphin  would  keep  his  people  on  the 
left  bank.  Tanneguy  was  accompanied,  among 
others,  by  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  whose  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Langres,  was  with  the  duke.  These 
two  brothers  discussed  the  subject  of  the  meeting 
tc^ether ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  either  out  of 
conviction,  or  infernal  treachery,  advised  his 
master  to  accept  the  invitation.  John  Sans-peur 
hesitated  for  a  while — for  he  knew  the  prevailing 
perfidy,  and,  probably,  at  this  moment,  his  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  twelve  years  ago,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  soul.  But  again  the  agency  of  his 
beautiful  mistress  was  employed ;  and,  at  last,  he 
agreed  to  meet  the  son  of  his  king  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  on  the  10th  of  September.  On  the 
9th,  Tanneguy-Duchditel  received  the  solemn  oaths 
of  the  followers  of  the  duke,  that  they  would  keep 
the  good  peace  already  sworn  betireen  Melun  and 
Corbeil;  and  the  duke  sent  Madame  de  Giac's 
husband  and  another  member  of  his  court  to  re- 
ceive the  hke  oaths  from  the  people  of  the  dauphin. 
Many  of  the  old  and.  faithful  servants  of  Burgundy 
were  against  the  duke's  going,  seeing  that  the 
dauphin  was  wholly  surrounded  by  his  deadliest 
enemies ;  but  the  duke  then  said,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  adventure  his  person  for  so  great  a  bless- 
ing as  that  of  peace.  "  Whatever  may  happen," 
said  he,  '*  I  wish  for  peace.  If  they  kill  me,  I 
shall  die  a  martyr."  "  Then,"  he  added,  "  when 
peace  is  all  settled,  I  shall  take  the  dauphin's 
people,  and  go  and  conquer  the  English.  He  has 
many  brave  men  of  war  and  sage  captains.  Tan- 
neguy and  Barbazan  are  valiant  knights.  People 
shall  then  see  who  is  the  better  man,  Hannotin  of 
Flanders,  or  Henry  of  Lancaster."^  At  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  aoout  to  mount  his  horse  to  keep 
his  appointment,  several  of  his  servants,  by  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  much  beloved,  again  tried 
to  dissuade  him;  and  his  family  astrologer  told 
him  that  if  he  went  he  would  never  return.  But 
John  Sans-peur  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and  rode 
to  Montereau,  with  about  four  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  halted  in  a  meadow  near  the  castle, 
and  sent  to  tell  the  dauphin  that  he  was  at  his 
orders.  Tanneguy-Duchatel  went  to  him  from  the 
prince,  and  assured  him  that  his  master  was  well 
content  with  him,  and  would  thenceforward  be 
governed  by  the  duke's  counsels.  As  if  perjury 
enough  had  not  been  committed,  the  dauphin 
swore,  "  by  the  honour  of  a  prince,"  that  no 
treachery  or  violence  should  be  committed;  and 
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it  was  agreed  that  he  would  meet  the  duke  on  the 
bridge  with  only  ten  noble  knights,  the  duke  on 
his  part  agreeing  to  take  with  him  the  like  num- 
ber, and  no  more.  While  these  regulations  were 
settling,  a  valet  of  the  duke'^s,  whq  Imd  been  into 
the  castle  to  prepare  the  lodging,  ran  up  to  his 
master,  and  told  him,  that  of  a  certainty  he  would 
be  betrayed.  The  duke  turned  to  Tanneguy,  and 
said,  **  We  rely  on  your  word ;  but,  in  the  holy 
name  of  God,  are  you  sure  of  what  you  have  pro- 
mised us  ?**  Tanneguy  replied  that  he  was  quite 
sure, — that  he  would  rather  die  himself  than  see 
any  mischief  befall  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
"  Well,  then,'*  said  the  duke,  *^  we  will  go,  trust- 
ing in  God  and  you." 

As  he  was  about  to  walk  towards  the  bridge, 
another  of  his  servants  ran  up  to  him,  imploring 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  ne  had  seen  a  great 
number  of  armed  men  gathering  in  some  houses 
on  the  opposite  bank,  close  to  the  river.     At  this 
intimation,  the  duke  sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to 
the  river-side ;  but  this  courtier  was  the  Sire  de 
Giac,  who  returned  and  assured  him  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.     The  dauphin^s  people 
had  erected  strong  barriers  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  a  sort  of 
gallery  with  a  narrow  door  on  either  side.     When 
the  duke  arrived  at  the  barrier  on  the  right  bank, 
he  was  received  by  Tanneguy  Duch&tel  and  the 
Lord  of  BeAuvau.     He  made  them  remark,  that 
he  and  his  ten  followers  had  no  other  armour  or 
arms  than  their  coats-of-mail  and  their  swords; 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  Tanneguy 's  shoulder,  said, 
*  Here  is  what  I  trust  in.  "      "  Let  us  to  my  lord 
the  dauphin,"  said  Tanneguy,  "  he  is  waiting;" 
and  then,   with  his  companion,  he  hurried  the 
duke's  attendants,  and  closed  the  barrier.     John 
Sans-peur  was  caught  as  in  a  trap.     When  he 
reached  the  gallery  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  he 
found  the  dauphin  already  there;  he  took  off  his 
velvet  cap,  which  he  wore  instead  of  his  helmet, 
and  bent  his  knee  to  the  heir  of  the  throne  of 
France.    At  that  instant  the  president  of  Provence 
whispered  to  the  dauphin,  and  they  then  gave  a 
wink  to  Tanneguy,  who  raised  a  battle-axe,  and 
struck  at  the  duke  from  behind.     The  Sire  de 
Navailles  raised  his  arm  to  defend  his  master ;  but 
the  Viscount  of  Narbonne  cried,  *'  He  who  moves 
is  a  dead  man ;"  and  while  Robert  de  Loire  seized 
the  duke  from  behind,  William  le  Bouteiller  aimed 
a  heavy  blow  at  him  with  his  sword,   shouting, 
«  Kill!   kill!"    The  duke  put  his  hand  to  his 
sword,  but  had  no  time  to  draw  it;  his  left  hand, 
which  he  raised  to  defend  his  head,  was  nearly  cut 
off;  and  then  Tanneguy,  who  had  despatched  Na- 
vailles, struck  at  him  a  second  time  with  his  axe, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  he  reeled  and  fell  close 
at  the  feet  of  the  dauphin.    As  he  still  breathed, 
two  other  nobles  knelt  down  over  his  body,  and 
lifting  up  his  coat-of-mail,  struck  their  swords 
under  it  into  his  bowels.     John  Sans-peur  gave 
one  short  si^h,  and  was  still  for  ever.     D'Autray, 
another  of  his  ten,  had  been  grievously  wounded 


in  attempting  to  defend  him ;  the  Lord  of  Neu- 
chfttel  rushed  across  the  bridge,  vaulted  over  the 
barrier,  and  escaped ;  the  other  seven  were  beaten 
to  the  ground  and  mad^  prisoners.    £ven  before 
the  duke  was  knocked  down  by  tl^e  trencherous 
Tanneguy,  the  dauphin's  men-at-arms  Wt  their 
hiding-places;  and,  by  th^  time  he  had  breathed 
his  last,  they  threw  open  the  barrier  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  bridge,  and  charged  the  3ourguig^ 
nans,  who,  taken  fav  surprise,  and  surmising  what 
had  happened,  fled  back  to  Bray.    On  returning 
from  their  charge,  these  men-at-arms  stripped  the 
duke  of  his  rich  collar  and  of  everything  valuable 
that  he  wore,    ^ha  this,  they  would  have  thrown 
the  body  into  the  Seine,  hut  the  curate  of  Monte- 
reau  interfered,  and  had  the  corpse  carried  to  a 
mill  near  at  hand,  from  which  it  was  transported 
on  the  following  day  in  the  poor  man's  bier  to  the 
church  of  Montereau.      It  was  sadly  disfigured 
with  wounds,  and  there  was  one  broad  and  deep 
wound  on  the  head,  from  the  axe  of  Tanneguy, 
which  was  afterwards  called    the  door  through 
which  the  English  found  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  France.*     On  retiring  from  Monteieau,  the 
dauphin  wrote  to  Paris  and  to  all  the  good  towns, 
that  the  duke  had  been  slain  in  an  attempt  to  seize 
his  person ;  %ut  these  letters  deceived  no  one ;  and 
most  of  the  men  who  had  done  the  deed  publicly 
proclaimed  it,  and  said  it  was  a  judgment  £tom 
Heaven,  and  gloried  in  their  exploit.    Attempts 
have  been  made  to  relieve  the  dauphin  firom  the 
odium  of  this  atrocity,  on  the  grouna  of  his  youth, 
but  they  will  scarcely  stand  against  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  character  and  by  some  of  the  later 
actions  of  that  prince.t    Low  as  was  the  state  of 
moral  feeling  in  France,  this  most  foul  and  treache- 
rous murder  excited  an  almost  universal  horror. 
The  city  of  Paris  vowed  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  duke ;  sent  deputies  to  his  son,  and  requested 
a  truce  from  the  English,  whom,  from  this  mo- 
ment, they  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  as 
allies  against  the  dauphin  and  his  party.      The 
heir  of  John  Sans-peur,  Philip,  Count  of  Gharo- 
lais,  he  who  had  attended  to  the  interment  of  the 
dead  at  Azincourt,  succeeded  to  all  his  father's  im- 
mense estates,  and  to  the  warm  affection  of  most 
of  his  subjects,  particularly  the  opulent  citizens  of 
Flanders,  who  engaged  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
in  his  vengeance,  which  was  considered  even  by 
most  of  the  churchmen  of  that  day  as  a  sacred 
duty.     He  was  at  Ghent  when  he  first  received 
the    news  of  what  had   passed    at  Montereau. 
"  Michelle,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  who  was 
sister  to  the  dauphin,  ^'  your  brother  has  murdered 
my  father."     From  Ghent  he  proceeded  to  Arras, 

•  Monttrelet— St.  Penit.— St.  Foix.— Mtoolrei  poar  wtrii  4 
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f  The  daaphin  was  not  a  child ;  he  wat  levenieen  yean  old  at  the 
time,  and  had  had  considerable  experience  of  the  world..-  The  mur- 
derer* of  the  duke  remained  for  many  years  hit  dearest  (Henda— his 
favourite  companions.~and,  even,  at  last,  he  parted  with  them  by 
force  and  with  regret.  De  Giac  and  his  wife  immediately  went  ax3 
Joined  him,  and  were  received  with  ail  the  fkvoar  and' honour  1m 
could  bestow.  We  shall  presently  see  De  Oiac  flf  aring  as  his  piime 
minister.  "^ 
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where  he  TCceived  depxitations  from  Quieen  Isabella, 
from  the  city  of  Paris,  from  Burgundy,  and  other 
parts ;  and  he  then  began  both  te  arm  and  to 
neradate. 

In  a  tott  of  ftmily  comicll  it  was  determined 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  seek  a  close  alliance 
wxdi  the  King  of  England ;  and,  accordingly,  am- 
bassadoTB  Were  sent  from  Arras  to  Pontoise.  Before 
this  step  was  taken  the  dauphin  had  applied  to  the 
same  quarter ;  but,  putting  aside  all  considerations 
of  Uie  guilt  and  increasing  weakness  of  that  party, 
Henry  clearly  saw  that  his  interests  lay  on  tlie 
other  aide,  and  he  was  quite  teady  to  engage  b 
assist  the  yotmg  Duke  of  Burgundy  on  certain 
conditions.  M(meration  wafi  not  to  be  expected  in 
these  conditions ;  yfet,  such  as  they  were,  Philip 
was  glad  to  accept  Aem,  and  Queen  Isabella  sent 
to  asaute  Henry  that  she  and  the  council  of  go- 
remment,  acting  in  her  husband's  natne^  would 
ratify  theiti.  Henry  demanded  the  liand  ef  the 
Princess  Catherine,  the  present  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  succession  to  the  thtoUe  of 
France  on  the  death  of  Charles.  Duke  Philip 
signed  these  preliminaries  immediately,  but  sbme 
minor  points  of  the  negotiation  were  prolonged 
throagh  the  winter,  during  which  few  military 
operations  were  undertaken.  There' was  also  a 
separate  trea^  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  King  of  England,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  one  of  Henry*s  brothers  should  marry  a  sister 
of  Duke  Philip ;  that  the  king  and  the  duke  should 
love  and  assist  one  another  like  btothers ;  that  they 
would  pursue  together  the  dauphin  and  the  other 
murderen ;  that  if  the  king  took  the  dauphin  and 
his  adherents,  he  should  never  let  theto  go  without 
the  coDsent  of  the  duke ;  and,  finally,  that  the  king 
should  assign  to  the  duke,  and  Madame  Michelle 
his  wife,  lands  in  France  producing  a  rent  of 
twenty  tfaooaand  livres,  for  whieh  lands  hotnage 
should  be  done  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
modifications  made  to  the  first  great  treaty  were — 
that  Henry  should  settle  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  nobles  on  his  wife  Catherine;  that  his 
should  govern  during  the  tegency  by  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  Frenchmen ;  that  he  should  lay  aside 
the  title  of  King  of  France  for  as  long  as  Charles 
lived;  that  on  his  accession  he  should  ie-anne): 
Normandy  to  the  Ftench  crown ;  and  that  he 
should  tespect  the  established  liberties  of  the  par- 
liaments, peers,  nobles,  cities,  towns,  communities, 
and  all  individuals  whatsoever;  and  administer 
justice  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  France. 
There  was  another  clause^  which,  of  course,  had 
been  eontemplated  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
negotiations:  by  it  Henry  engaged  to  <kive  the 
danphin  out  of  all  the  territories  he  then  occupied. 
In  the  month  of  April,  the  imbecile  Charles, 
directed  by  tiie  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  by  this  time  at  Troyes,  put  his  hand  to 
the  treaty ;  tod  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  it 
was  accepted  without  the  slightest  opposition  by 
the  patliidnent,  the  chamber  of  accounU,  the  uni- 
versity, the  chapter)  the  provost,  the  municipality, 


and  all  the  corporate  bodies  of  Paris.  They  were 
all  assured,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Toumay^ 
that  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  not  for  ven- 
geance, but  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  shedding  of  blood, — to  raise 
the  poor  people  fipom  the  horrible  oppressions  they 
were  suffering, — ^to  restore  a  lawful  govemmenti 
with  peace  and  tranquiUity  for  all  men.  After  this) 
there  followed  an  eulogium  of  the  Kihg  of  England. 
The  assemblies  of  Paris  were  assured  that  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  barons,  and  bishops,  assem- 
bled at  IVoyes,  had  beforehand  fully  informed 
themselves  of  the  excellent  virtues  of  the  King  of 
England,  now  regent  of  France, — ^that  he  was 
reputed  prudent,  wise,  a  lover  of  peace  ilnd  justice, 
— that  he  maintained  admirable  discipline  in  his 
army,  opposing  all  debauchery,  driving  from  his 
camp  all  naughty  women,  protecting  the  poor 
people, — that  he  was  affable  to  all  men,  great  or 
small, — a  severe  defender  of  churches  and  convents^ 
— a  friend  of  learned  clerks, — a  prince  of  a  very 
religious  mind, — and,  it  was  add^,  of  a  very  noble 
person  and  pleasing  countenance.  There  was  un- 
deniably a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  portrait ;  but 
atill  Henry  was  a  foreigner  and  a  conqueror ;  and, 
from  the  commencement,  a  few  moderate  and 
patriotic  men  even  among  the  nobles  (we  believe 
that  they  were  very  few)  declared  the  treaty  to  be 
disgraceful  and  destructive  of  the  independence  of 
France.* 

In  the  month  of  May  Henry  marched  to  Troyes, 
with  a  splendid  retinue  and  the  fintot  corps  of  his 
army,  amoimting,  however,  to  not  more  than  seven 
diousand  men.t  During  the  march  he  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  preserve  discipline  and  good 
order;  and  as  the  only  danger  he  apprdiended 
from  his  veteran  troops  was  their  making  too  iiee 
with  the  heady  wines  of  Champagne,  he  issued  a 
strict  order  that  they  should  all  mix  wAterwith 
their  wine.t  On  the  20th  of  May  Henry  arrived 
at  Troyes,  outside  of  the  gates  of  which  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  a  host  of  French  lords,  both  ecclesiastic 
and  lay.  After  a  short  rest  he  went  to  pay  his 
rebpects  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  whom 
he  found  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  with  Madame 
Catherine.  Everything  hisid  been  regulated  before- 
hand, and  Henry  and  the  princess  were  affianced 
to  each  other  on  the  spot,  according  to  the  national 
custom,  which  made  such  a  ceremony  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  marriage.  On  the  following  day 
everything  connected  with  the  treaty  of  "  the  per- 
petual peace''  was  terminated;  and  parliament, 
barons,  bishops,  and  people,  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  eagerness  With  which  they  ac- 
knowledged Henry  as  regent,  and  took  oaths  to 
obey  him.  On  the  2nd  of  June  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church  of  St  John 
at  Troves.  The  Archbishop  of  Sons  officiated, 
and  afterwards  went  to  bless  the  nuptial  bed. 
During  the  night  the  spouses  were  disturbed  by 
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peTsoiiB  bringing  them  wine  and  soup  to  their  bed- 
side ;  for  Henry,  wishing  to  conform  in  all  things 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  had  not  forbidden 
this  ancient  ceremonial.     But  on  the  morrow, 
after  he  had  given  a  splendid  repast,  he  would  not 
listen  to  those  who  proposed  a  series  of  tournaments 
and  festivals.     "  I  pray,"  said  he,  "  my  lord  the 
king  to  permit,  and  I  command  his  servants  and 
mine  to  be  all  ready  to-morrow  morning  to  go 
and  lay  siege  to  Sens,  wherein  are  our  enemies : 
there  every  man  may  have  jousting  and  tourneying 
enough,  and  may  give  proof  of  his  prowess ;  for 
there  is  no  finer  prowess  than  that  of  doing  justice 
on  the  wicked,  in  order  that  the  poor  people  may 
breathe  and  live."     Nor  was  this  solicitude  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  people  of  France  an  empty  dis- 
play;   on  the  contrary,   it  was  a  fixed  rule  of 
conduct,  and,  as  long  as  Henry  lived,  the  poor 
burghers  and  peasantry  were  treated  witb  more 
kindness  than  they  had  known  for  several  gene- 
rations.     The  misfortune  was,    that  they  were 
starving  at  the  time,  and  Henry  had  not  the  means 
of  supplying  them  with  food.     On  the  morning  he 
had  fixed  (only  the  second  afler  his  marriage),  the 
**  regent  and  heir  of  France,"  with  his  beautiful 
bride,  marched  from  Troyes  to  Sens,  which  he 
took  in  two  days.     From  Sens  he  marched,  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  Montereau,  and  laid 
siege  to  that  town,  which  was  taken  by  assault  on 
St.  John's  day.     Upon  entering  the  town,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  led  by  the  poor  women  to 
the  church  in  which  his  father  had  been  interred 
nine  months  before.    The  next  day  he  caused  the 
grave  to  be  opened,  and  gazed  with  horror  on  the 
disfigured  corpse :  it  was  half  naked ;  none  of  the 
jewels  were  left ;  but  Philip  found  his  breviary  or 
prayer-book.    The  body  was  removed  to  be  sump- 
tuously interred  at  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy ; 
and  the  body  of  the  bastard  of  Croy,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  assault,  was  put  into  the  vacant  grave 
at  Montereau ; — such  are  some  of  the  chances  of 
war.     De  Guitry,  the  governor  of  Montereau,  held 
out  in  the  castle,  and  insulted  the  English  herald 
who  summoned  him  to  surrender.     Upon  this, 
Henry  threatened  to  hang  some  of  the  prisoners  he 
had  taken  in  the  town,  and  caused  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  unhappy  captives  knelt 
down  by  the.  edge  of  the  castle  ditch,  imploring 
the  governor  to  surrender  and  save  their  lives; 
assuring  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  dauphin 
to  relieve  him,  and  that  he  must  surrender  in  a 
few  days  at  the  latest.    The  governor  was  inflexible, 
and  so  was  Henry, — the  prisoners  were  hanged ; 
and  in  eight  days  De  Guilry  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  castle.    The  town  of  Villeneuve-lc-Roy 
was  also  taken :  and  then  the  English  and  Bour- 
guignons  laid  siege  to  the  important  and  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Melun,  on  the  Seine.  The  dauphin 
had  fled  into  Languedoc,  where  the  party  of  his 
ally,  the  young  Count  of  Armagnac,  was  strong : 
but  Barlmzan,  Bourbon,  and  the  bravest  of  his 
knights,  had  remained  for  the  defence  of  Melun, 
which  now  stood  a  siege  of  more  than  four  months. 


during  which  both  besieged  and  besiegers  suflered 
cruelly  from  sickness,  and  Henry  lost  nearly  all 
his  horses.  The  garrison  surrendered  on  the  18th 
of  November.  During  the  siege  Queen  Isabella, 
with  her  husband  and  Queen  Catherine,  resided  at 
Corbeil  or  in  the  English  camp. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  two  kings, 
Henry  and  Charles,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Paris  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
The  rich  had  assumed  the  red  cross  of  England  ; 
the  priests  welcomed  Henry  by  chanting  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  If 
Henry  had  come  with  a  good  convoy  of  provisions 
he  would  have  been  much  more  welcome ;  for,  at 
the  moment  of  all  this  parade,  children  were 
screaming  through  the  streets  that  they  were  dying 
of  hunger,  and  poor  people  were  actually  expiring 
on  the  dung-hills.  But  they  had  suffered  so  much 
that  they  thought  every  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  and  the  people  entertained  an  exalted  notion 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  King  of  England. 
On  the  following  day  Queen  Catherine  and  her 
mother  made  their  solemn  entry,  and  were  equally 
well  received.  In  the  name  of  Charles  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  Paris. 
They  met  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  unani- 
mously gave  their  approbation  to  the  treaty  with 
the  King  of  England.  A  few  days  later,  at  the 
demand  of  Duke  Philip,  who  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  attended  by  the  princes  of  his  house, 
all  the  murderers  of  his  father,  the  Duke  John  of 
Burgundy,  were  proclaimed  guilty  of  high  treason  ; 
but  none  of  these  well-known  individuals  were  spe- 
cified in  the  sentence  by  name :  and  though  the 
Toung  prince  was  mentioned  as  "  Charles,  calling 
himself  Dauphin,"  he  was  not  directly  accused  of 
being  either  a  principal  or  an  accessary  to  the 
murder.* 

A.D.  1421. — Henry  had  great  need  of  money, 
and  this  was  only  to  be  obtained  from  his  subjects 
in  England.  In  the  month  of  January  he  leil 
Paris  with  his  wife :  on  the  day  after  Candlemas 
he  took  shipping,  and  landed  at  Dover,  whence  he 
proceeded  by  Eltham  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  with 
such  pageants  and  feasts  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  the  land.  On  the  festival  of  St  Matthew  tlie 
fair  lady  Catherine  was  crowned  Queen  of  England 
at  Westminster  Abbey:  the  coronation  was  most 
magnificent,  and  so  was  the  feast  that  followed  it 
in  Westminster  Hallt  The  king  and  queen  then 
made  a  stately  progress  through  a  part  of  England  ; 
but  Henry's  triumph  was  damped  by  the  news  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  he  had  left  governor  of  Normandy. 
The  duke  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  county  of 
Anjou,  which  sided  with  the  dauphin.  On  the 
22nd  of  March  his  vanguard  was  surprised  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  natives  under  La  Fayette,  and 
five  or  six  thousand  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
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the  second  son  of  the  regent  of  Scotland ;  and  he 
was  surrounded,  defeated,  and  slain,*  before  his 
aichera  could  come  up.     The  brave  bowmen,  how- 
ever, arrived  in  time  to  recover  his  body  and  drive 
the  aUies  {rom  the  field.    In  this  affair  the  English 
bad  about  twelve  hundred  killed  and  three  himdred 
taken  prisoners ;  the  Scots  and  French  lost  between 
them  about   one  thousand  men.  t      This  battle 
proved  to  the  French  that  the  forces  of  Henry  were 
not  invincible,  and  that  the  Scots  were  brave  sol- 
diers.   "In  truth,"  said  Pope  Martin  V.,  when  he 
beard  the  news,  **  the  Scots  are  the  only  antidote  of 
the  English."  To  express  his  gratitude,  the  Dauphin 
named  the  Earl  of  Buchan  Constable  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  Jacques  de  Harcourt,  from  his 
strong  castle  of  Crotoy,  in  Picardy,  made  continual 
excursions  against  the  English  both  by  sea  and 
land :  in  the  marches  of  Picardy,  Poitou  de  Saint- 
raiUe  and  Vignolles,  called  La  Hire,  maintained  a 
fierce  partisan  warfare ;  and  the  populace  of  Paris, 
seeing  that  their  wants  were  not  relieved  by  the 
new  government,  became  so  discontented  and  tur- 
bulent, that  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  commanded 
there,  was  obliged  to  employ  his  archers  against 
them  in  the  streets.     The  dauphin,  also,  who  had 
gathered    strength  in  the  south,  was  gradually 
advancing  towards  the  capital 

Henry  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the 
English  nation  had  not  yet  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
madneaa  of  his  enterprise.    Parliament  met  him  in 
the  best  of  humours,  and  gave  their  ratification  to 
the  treaty  of  Troyes :{  the  clergy  voted  him  a  tenth, 
and  the  lords  and  commons  cheerfully  authorized 
the  raising  of  loans  on  the  security  of  parliament. 
Henry  left  his  wife  at  Windsor  Castle,  from  the 
splendid  solitudes  of  which  he  withdrew  a  royal 
captive.      This  was  James  Stewart,  the  accom- 
plished King  of  the  Scots,  who  had  been  detained 
sixteen  years  in  England,  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Regent  intriguing  to  prolong  his  cap- 
tivity rather  than  to  release  him.     Albany  was 
now  dead,  but  he  had  just  been  succeeded  in  the 
regency  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who  for  a  time  seems 
to  have  been  equally  anxious  to  retain  the  exercise 
of  royal  authoritv.     Not  only  was  no  effort  made 
for  the  release  of  James,  but  the  existing  factions 
in   Scotland  would  perhaps  have  rendered  that 
king's  return  to  his  country  highly  dangerous  to 
himself.     The  positions  of  the  great  houses  of  the 
Earls  of  March  and  of  Douglas  were  reversed : 
March  had  been  restored  to  his  forfeited  estates 
and  honours  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  without  con- 
suiting  the  parliament  of  Scodand ;  and  Douglas 
declined  in  mfluence.    The  Regent  had  sent  troops 
into  France  to  assist  the  Dauphin  without  declaring 
war  against  England;  and  while  some  of  the  barons 

*  Tbe  Dak0  of  Clawoce.  after  being  wounded  bv  Sir  WaUam 
Sviatoo,  was  <Bepatched  with  a  batUe-axe  bv  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
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approved  of  the  measure,  foreseeing  in  the  conquest 
of  France  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  others 
strongly  condemned  it.  Archibald  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, who  had  been  for  several  years  a  prisoner  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.,  readily  listened 
to  proposals  which  were  sanctioned,  and  even 
warmly  recommended,  by  his  captive  sovereign. 
He  engi^ed  to  serve  the  King  of  England  all  his 
life  against  all  men,  except  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  to  follow  him  to  France  with  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  two  hundred  archers,  to  whom  Henry 
was  to  pay  the  usual  wages,  allowing  Douglas  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  himself.  The  gallant 
king  also  agreed  to  serve  in  that  war,  Henry 
engaging  to  allow  him  to  revisit  Scotland  three 
months  afler  their  return  from  France.  Out  of 
affection  for  James,  Alexander  Lord  Forbes,  Alex- 
ander de  Seton  Lord  of  Gordon,  William  Blair, 
and  two  other  Scottish  kinghts,  each  with  a  certain 
number  of  men,  joined  Henry's  standard  at  Dover, 
where,  by  the  beginning  of  June,  four  thousand 
choice  men-at-arms,  and  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand archers,  were  collected  in  admirable  array. 
These  forces  were  landed  at  Calais  on  the  1 1th 
and  12th  of  June,  whence  twelve  hundred  men-at- 
arms  were  sent,  by  forced  marches,  to  Paris  to 
reinforce  the  Duke  of  Exeter.  Henry  n^|rched 
more  leisurely  to  Montreuil,  where  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  his  ally,  the  young  Duke  of  Bxir- 
gundy,  who  soon  afler,  while  the  English  were 
employed  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  defeated  the 
Dauphinists  at  Mons-en-Vimeu,  in  the  marches  of 
Picardy,  and  took  Saintraille  and  some  others  of 
the  bravest  knights  of  that  party.  This  victory 
was  also  followed  by  the  surrender  of  several  places 
in  the  north-west.  When  Hwury  reached  Paris, 
the  Dauphin  was  besieging  Chartres,  and  some  of 
his  partisans  were  scouring  the  whole  country 
between  Chartres  and  the  capital.  But  all  this 
soon  came  to  an  end :  the  siege  of  Chartres  was 
raised  at  the  approach  of  Henry ;  Beaugency  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  the  Dauphin  was  driven 
behind  the  Loire.  Leaving  the  Kmg  of  Scodand, 
in  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Dreux,  which 
capitulated  on  the  20th  of  August,  Henry  followed 
up  the  flying  Dauphin,  who  had  neither  military 
nor  civil  talents,  until  he  took  refuge  in  the  strong 
town  of  Bourges  in  Berry.  He  then  recrossed  the 
Loire  and  returned  to  Paris,  having  lost  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  not  by  the  sword,  for  the 
Dauphinists  would  stop  nowhere  to  fight,  but  by 
disease,  chiefly  brought  on  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
supply  of  wholesome  provisions.  The  country  was 
bare,  and  the  people  were  still  perishing  of  hunger 
in  many  places.  Allowing  himself  a  very  short 
repose,  he  proceeded,  in  the  month  of  October,  to 
lay  siege  to  Meaux,  on  the  river  Mame,  aliut 
thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Paris.  Within 
that  place,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  all 
France,  was  a  chief  who  had  made  himself  re  •  * 
markable  for  his  atrocities,  and  an  object  of  wonder- 
ment even  in  those  atrocious  times,  when  cruelties 
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were  committed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Bastard  of  Vanrus  had  been  an  adherent  of  the 
old  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  to  avenge  his  master's 
death,  he  became  more  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty 
than  a  tiger.  Whenever  a  Bourguignon  or  an 
Englishmen  fell  into  his  hands,  he  was  massacred 
on  the  spot,  or  put  to  death  by  execrable  torture. 
At  the  same  time,  he  fell  upon  the  poor  people  of 
the  towns,  and  the  peasants,  who  were  of  no  party, 
but  only  anxious  to  save  the  little  substance  which 
was  left  them.  Here,  however,  he  was  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  plunder.  As  he  rode  through  the 
country  with  his  desperate  bands,  he  tied  the 
dealers  and  farmers  to  the  tails  of  his  horses,  and 
so  carried  them  into  Meauz,  where  they  were  kept 
until  their  friends  paid  ransoms  for  them,  being 
occasionally  tortured  to  make  them  plead  the  more 
earnestly  to  their  families  for  ransom,  or  discover 
the  places  where  they  had  concealed  their  treasure. 
When  the  Bastard  could  wring  no  ransoms,  he 
hanged  his  prisoners  on  an  elm-tree  outside  of 
Meaux,  and  the  name  of  the  Elm  of  Vaurus  struck 
terror  even  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Henry  carried 
the  town  by  assault  in  ten  weeks ;  but  the  Bastard 
and  his  garrison,  who  could  expect  little  mercy, 
retired  to  a  sort  of  acropolis,  called  the  market- 
place, %here  they  made  a  long  and  most  desperate 
resistance.  The  Dauphin  wished  to  do  something 
for  the  relief  of  these  worthy  allies,  but  he  was  not 
very  courageous  or  adventurous ;  his  troops,  however 
numerous,  dreaded  to  meet  their  adversaries  in  the 
field,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to  send  the  Sire  d'Af- 
femont  to  steal  by  night  with  some  reinforcements 
into  the  besieged  place.  D'Aflfemont  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English ;  and  at  last,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  May,  the  place  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  the  Bastard  of  Vaurus  was 
hanged  on  his  own  elm-tree.  During;  this  siege  of 
seven  months,  Henry  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
his  brave  warriors:  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and 
Lord  Clifford  were  killed  by  the  enemy's  artillery; 
others  perished  of  an  epidemic  sickness ;  but  me 
conquest  of  that  important  place  left  the  English 
undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  of  France  north  of 
the  Loire.  While  he  was  prosecuting  the  siege 
with  wonderful  perseverance,  he  was  gladdened 
with  the  news  that  his  wife  Catherine  had  borne 
him  a  son,  in  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. On  the  2l8t  of  May,  the  queen,  escorted 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  landed  at  Harfleur, 
whence  she  proceeded,  with  still  increasing  troops  of 
noblemen,  by  way  of  Rouen,  to  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
where  she  was  received  as  some  angelical  person. 
On  the  great  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  the  two  courts 
of  Henry  and  Charles  made  a  grand  entry  into 
Paris,  and  on  that  day  King  Henry  and  Queen 
Catherine  kept  their  court,  with  great  confluence  of 
people,  in  th*?  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  where  they 
sate  in  their  royal  robes,  with  their  imperial  crowns 
on  their  heads. 

Meanwhile  the  Dauphin  had  collected,  in  the 
Bouth,  an  armv  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 


who  still  retained  a  considerable  Scottish  force,  and 
who  prepared  to  act  with  vigour.  From  Bourges 
Buchan  advanced  to  the  Loire,  and,  crossing  that 
river,  took  the  town  of  La  CharitcS ;  tJien,  descend- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
important  town  of  Cosne,  and  reduced  it  to  such 
straits  that  the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender  if  they 
were  not  relieved  by  a  given  day.  Before  Cosne, 
Buchan  was  joined  by  the  Dauphin.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  pressed  Henry  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  besieged  place,  and  he  was  the  more  eager 
in  his  solicitations  as  both  Cosne  and  La  Charity 
were  his  towns,  and  as  the  Dauphinists  were 
threatening  his  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy. 
The  King  of  England  never  required  much  press- 
ing on  occasions  like  these,  and  though  he  was 
labouring  under  a  severe  illness,  he  left  Paris  at 
the  end  of  July.  As  soon  as  the  Dauphin  heard 
that  he  was  in  motion,  he  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raised,  re-crossed  the  Loire,  and  again  threw  him- 
self into  Bourges.  But  Henry's  strength  fwled 
him  on  the  march,  and,  halting  at  Corbeil,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  he  gave  the 
command  of  his  army  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and,  throwing  himself  into  a  litter,  was 
conveyed  back  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  had  scarcely  found  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
was  about  to  cross  the  Loire  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  unexpected  news  that  the  king,  his  brother^ 
was  dying.  The  duke  arrived  at  Vincennes  in 
time  to  receive  his  instructions  and  his  last  fare 
well. 

Henry  had  much  to  attach  hun  to  life:  his 
grand  scheme  of  conquest  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing a  happy  completion ;  he  was  King  of  France 
in  fact,  and  the  crown  was  within  his  grasp,  for 
his  wretched  father-in-law  was  at  last  dying ;  he 
was  the  happy  husband  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife, — ^he  was  a  father, — ^hewas  young  himself, — 
and  until  recently,  when  a  mysterious  malady 
attacked  him,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health 
and  buoyant  spirits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
saw  death  approach  with  a  calmness  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  philosopher  who  had  nothing 
to  leave  behind  him  but  poverty  and  rags,  or  some 
unfinished  theory.  He  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
blood  he  had  shed  in  France,  believing  to  the  last 
that  he  had  rights  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  had 
been  but  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence. 
He  felt  some  natural  anxiety  on  account  of  his  in- 
fant son,  but  even  on  this  head  he  was  supported 
by  a  confident  hope  in  the  wisdom,  valour,  and 
fidelity  of  his  brothers  and  of  his  English  subjects. 
He,  however,  gave  all  the  counsel  and  advice  he 
could,  conferring  frequently  about  matters  of  go- 
vernment with  his  ministers  and  friends.  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  summoned  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  some  other  great 
lords,  to  his  bedside,  and  told  them  he  saw  it  was 
the  will  of  his  Creator  that  he  should  quit  this 
world :  he  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he 
comforted  them  with  kind  wordsj  yet  grave  and 
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fall  of  meaning.  He  exnoited  them  to  be  true  to 
his  son  as  they  had  been  to  him,  and  to  keep  peace 
and  amity  among  themselTes  during  the  long 
minority.  He  moat  earnestly  recommended  them 
to  caltivate  the  friendship  of  his  ally  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  told  them  never  to  make  a  peace 
with  Charles,  calling  himself  Dauphin,  \9hich  did 
not  stipulate  for  his  surrender  of  all  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  or,  at  worst,  the  grant  to  England 
of  the  duchies  of  Normandy  apd  Aquitaine  in  full 
sovereignty.  He  cautiously  warned  them  not  to 
release  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  or  any  of  the  French 
princes  of  the  blood  taken  at  Azincourt.  During 
the  minority  of  his  son,  he  signified  his  wish  that 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  should  be 
regent  or  protector  in  England,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Bedfbrcl,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  should  be  regent  in 
France  ;  and  he  again  declared  that,  before  entering 
upon  his  wars,  he  had  consulted  with  wise  and 
holy  men  who  had  convinced  him  that  he  might 
justly  follow  them  without  any  risk  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. His  hearers,  who  did  not  share  his 
equanimity,  wept  and  sobbed  while  they  vowed 
obedience  to  his  dying  injunctions,  and  promised  to 
protect  his  wife  and  child.  Feeling  his  end  ap- 
proach, he  sent  for  his  confessor  and  his  chaplains, 
whom  he  directed  to  chaunt  the  seven  penitential 
pealms.  When  they  came  to  the  verse,  "Thou 
shalt  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  "  he  stopped 
them,  and  said  aloud,  that  he  always  intended,  after 
he  had  wholly  subdued  the  realm  of  France  and 
restored  it  to  peace  and  good  order,  to  go  and  con- 
quer the  Holy  City  from  the  Saracens.*  Having 
expressed  this  meritorious  and  consoling  intention, 
he  allowed  the  priests  to  proceed,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  he  calmly  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
thirty-fonrth  year  of  his  ace  and  the  tenth  of  his 
reign,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  1422.  It  had 
heaa  very  usual  to  abandon  the  king  as  soon  as  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  even  to  treat  his 
unconscious  remains  with  disrespect ;  but  Henry's 
nobles  md  officers  resolved  to  give  him  a  most 
magnificent  and  costly  funeral.  In  the  first  place, 
they  caused  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  then  to 
be  carried  in  great  pomp  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dime,  in  Paris,  where  a  solemn  service  was  per- 

*  A  MSBvaeript,  dfaeofwed  in  FUndtn  bv  Mr.  OranTlUa  Pras, 
has  Mt  St  nut  %  doabtttertod  by  Hame,  wnether  Heoiv  had  aver 
bad  sueh  aa  iotention.  Tbis  docament  fkdly  proves  that  Henry  and 
Philip  Dnka  of  Bar||QOdy  mott  lerionaly  entertuned  the  notion  of 
foiaf  to  iba  Holy  Land  together  on  a  crusade.  Immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  ofTroyes,  they  despatched  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Laaany,  a  Flemiah  knight,  on  a  seciet  mUsion  to  Palestine,  and  that 
envoy  went  and  made  a  military  soirey  of  the  coast  of  Egypt  and 
SfxU,  two  oopiea  of  whteb  sarrey^intended  one  for  Heniy  and  one 
far  Philip— an  stall  in  csistenee.  The  King  of  England  dkd  before 
this  report  was  oompletad.  Mr.  Granville  Fenu  purchased  the  copy 
written  Jbr  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders;  and,  on  making  some 
wnrAt  he  dieeovered  that  which  was  intended  for  tlie  King  <^  Eng- 
land among  the  Hatton  M88.  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  Is 
wen  to  nasiMCtioB.  See  an  aeennat  of  an  unknown  MS.  of  143S,  by 
wanville  rain,  Esq.,  in  Uie  Ttansaetions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Uleratnre.  Vol.  I.  Henry  was  a  devout  man ;  and  even  aa  a  poll, 
tfeiaa.  he  might  tarn  hie  attention  to  the  Bast  as  his  fotfaer  had  done 
hebn  bin.  The  eastern  empire  was  tottering  to  its  foil,  and.  in 
Bttle  move  titan  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Turks  took  ConsUn- 
tiaople,  wbenee  tbey  menaced  all  Christendom.  At  the  time  when 
Hesry  sent  to  aarvey  the  coasts;  aa  attack  on  Syria  might  hate 
tHMM  to  dMck  the  peiBlelMii  piogieM  of  the  MahonunedaoB. 


formed.  The  funeral  procession,  hlackening  all  the 
way,  then  proceeded  to  Rouen,  whither  some  of  the 
nohles  had  previously  conducted  Queen  Catherine, 
who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  of 
the  king,  and  knew  not  of  his  death  until  some 
days  af&r  it  had  happened.  At  Rouen  it  lay  in 
state  for  several  days.  The  coffin  was  then  placed 
within  a  car  drawn  by  four  splendid  horses ;  over 
the  coffin,  on  a  bed  of  crimson  and  gold,  lay  a 
figure  representing  the  king  to  the  life,  with  a  rich 
crown  of  gold  on  the  head,  a  sceptre  on  the  right 
hand,  the  globe  and  cross  on  the  leH;,  and  with  a 
face  looking  heaven*ward.  When  it  passed  through 
any  town,  a  canopy  of  silk,  like  to  what  is  carried 
over  the  host  on  Corpus  Christ!  Day,  was  borne 
over  it.  In  this  state  the  body  was  conveyed,  by 
slow  journeys,  from  Rouen  to  Abbeville,  where  it 
was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ulfrau,  with  rows 
of  priests  on  each  side  of  the  coffin  to  chaunt 
requiems  all  through  the  night.  During  the  slow, 
sad  progress  from  town  to  town,  the  ^neral  car 
was  preceded  and  flanked  by  heralds,  persons  bear- 
ing banners  and  achievements,  and  a  host  of  men, 
all  clad  in  white  sheets,  and  carrying  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands;  it  was  followed  by  the 
royal  household,  in  deep  mourning,  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  knights  and  esquires  in  black  armour  and 
plumes,  with  their  lances  reversed,  and  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  King  of  Scotland,  who 
acted  as  chief  mourner.  At  about  a  league  in  the 
rear  of  all  travelled  the  youthful  widow,  with  a 
numerous  retinue.  The  night  after  leaving  Abbe- 
ville, they  rested  at  Hesdin,  the  next  night  at 
Montrenil,  the  next  at  Boulogne,  and  then  at 
Calais,  where  a  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  convey 
them  to  Dover.  From  Dover  they  travelled  by 
the  usual  road  through  Canterbury  and  Rochester 
to  London,  where  they  arrived  on  Martinmas  Day. 
As  the  melancholy  procession  approached  London, 
fifleen  bishops  in  their  pontifical  attire,  many 
mitred  abbots  and  churchmen,  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  persons  of  all  conditions,  went  out  to  meet 
it.  The  churchmen  chanted  the  service  for  the 
dead  as  it  passed  over  London  Bridge  and  through 
the  street  of  Uie  Lombards  to  St.  Pa^'s.  After  me 
obsequies  had  been  performed  at  St.  Paul's  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  parliament,  the  body  was  carried 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  interred  near  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.*  "  At  this 
fiineral/'  continues  Monstrelet,  who  wrote  some 
years  later,  **  greater  pomp  and  expense  were  made 
than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the 
burying  of  any  king  of  England ;  and  even  now,  as 
much  reverence  and  honour  are  paid  every  day  to 
his  tomb  as  if  it  were  certain  that  he  is  a  saint  in 
Heaven." 

We  take  this  strong  popular  feeling  as  one  proof 
that  Henry  had  many  fine  qualities  besides  those 
of  a  mere  warrior  and  conqueror.  It  has  been 
somewhat  usual  to  compare  him  disadvantageously 
with  those  other  two  heroes,  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince;  but,  taking  the  whole  of  his  brief 

•  Monstrelet— Walsing. 
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Tomb  ov  Hkjut  V.,  in  Wettmiiuter  Abbey. 


and  dazzling  career  into  consideration,  we  can 
scarcely  consider  him  inferior  in  the  qualities  of 
magnanimity,  courtesy,  and  humanity.  He  was 
indeed  severe  and  unrelenting, — he  was  even  cruel 
in  some  occasions, — but  so  were  they ;  and  it  should 
be  remarked  that  humanity  had  made  no  progress, 
but  had  rather  lost  ground,  since  the  days  of  Crecy 
and  Poictiers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where 
the  morality  of  chivalry,  never  worth  very  much, 


had  become  spotted  all  over,  where  honour  and 
good  faith  were  absolutely  unknown  to  any  party, 
and  where  cruelty  and  treachery  were  the  order  of 
every  day.  The  national  character  of  Englishmen, 
no  doubt,  suffered  from  a  long  familiarity  and 
intermeddling  with  those  detestable  excesses,  and 
the  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  following  reign,  where 
we  shall  find  more  ferocity  than  had  been  known 
in  England  even  in  earlier  and  less  civilized  times. 


HkNRT  VI. — SURNAMED  OP  WiNDSOR. 


A.D.  1422.  The  son  of  Henry  and  Catherine 
was  not  quite  nine  months  old.  As  soon  as  his 
father's  death  was  known  in  England,  some  of  the 
bishops  and  lay  lords  issued  commissions,  in  the 
name  of  Henry  YL,  to  the  judges,  sheriffs,  and 
other  officers,  authorizing  them  to  continue  their 
respective  duties ;  and  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  in  November.  As  soon  as  parliament  was 
assembled,  it  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  regulating 
the  regency.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  claimed  the 
post  of  regent,  because,  in  the  absence  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  was  nearest  in 
blood,  and  because  the  late  king  had  named  him 
regent  on  his  death-bed.  The  lords,  after  search- 
ing the  rolls,  and  consulting  with  the  judges,  told 
the  duke  that  his  demand  was  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  late  king  had  no  power  what- 
ever to  appoint  a  regent  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  They  offered  to  appoint  him  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  to  give  him,  not  the  tide  of  regent, 
lieutenant,  or  tutor,  but  that  of  protector  of  the 
realm  and  church  of  England — which  title  they 


said  would  serve  to  remind  him  of  his  duty.  A 
few  days  after,  they  proceeded  to  name  a  chan- 
cellor, a  treasurer,  a  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  a 
permanent  council,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
members,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  president, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  act  for  him,  and  to  receive 
the  salary  of  5333/.  during  his  brother's  absence 
from  England.  All  these  regulations  and  nomi- 
nations received  the  assent  of  the  commons,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  them.  The  care  of  the  person  and  education 
of  the  young  prince  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  to  Hcniy  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  a  half-brother  of  King  Henry  I Y., 
who  had  also  a  high  seat  in  the  council.*    After 

*  Beaafort  wms  the  aecoml  of  the  lont  of  John  of  Oaniit,  by  his 
third  wife,  Catherine  Roet,  Roet.  or  Rowet,  widow  of  Sir  Otet 
Swynford,  generallr  lupposed  to  hare  been  the  aUter  of  PhUippa 
Rowet,  who  la  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  poet  Chancer. 
There  are  considerable  doubts,  however,  both  at  to  the  reality  of 
this  connexion*  and  even  at  to  the  fact  of  Chaucer  harinx  been 
married  at  all.  Catherine  Rowet.  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Paine  Rowet,  a  knight  of  Hainault,  had  long  been  the  duke*g  mis. 
tress,  having  been  orixinallv  brought  over  to  wait  upon  his  fir«t 
wife,  Blanche  of  Lancaster.  The  children  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catherine  Rowet^three  tons  and  a  daughter— were  all  born  before 
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HsmT  VI.— Drawn  from  three  PortraiU. 
Atiitoae  and  Robes  from  one  preierred  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Corentry.— Face,  Eton  Colleger-Crown,  King*!  College,  Cambridge. 


GaiAT  Seal  or  Hiitht  YI« 


Toting  tlie  continiiaiice  of  the  duty  on  wool,  and 

Am  marriage,  whieh  took  place  in  1897.  bnt  were  legitimated  that 
jcv  by  a  patent  whieh  it  entered  on  the  roUi  of  parliament.  Ttiey 
took  the  name  ofBeaofort,  fkom  the  castle  of  Beanfbrt,  in  France, 
•here  they  were  born ;  a  property  that  came  into  the  possession  of 
tbeir  Csthcr  bv  his  flrsc  wife.  The  patent  of  legitimaUon  entitled 
them  and  their  deaeendants  to  hold  all  hononrs  and  estates  such 
as  daehicB.  principalities,  earldoms,  fte. ;  and  in  some  copies  of  it 
tbere  h  an  express  reserration  of  tne  right  of  inheriting  the  crown. 
Henry  VIL  was  descended  tnm  the  eldest  of  these  Beaoforto,  John, 
H^iKiag7)BadofSoiner»et. 


tonnage  and  poundage  for  two  yean,  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  With  the  exception  of  some 
movements  on  the  Welsh  borders,  the  accession  of 
the  infant  king  was  perfectly  peaceful. 

In  France,  where  there  were  no  constitutional 
delicacies  to  be  managed,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  deservedly  popular  with  the  array,  was 
at  once  recognised  as  regent,  and  succeeded  to  the 
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power  and  nearly  to  all  the  consideration  of  hia 
deceased  brother.*  He  remained  at  Paris,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  the  Earls  of 
Somerset,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  ^run- 
del,  Sir  John  Talbot,  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  and  the 
other  distinguished  captains,  who  had  carried  the 
military  fame  of  England  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the 
preceding  reign.  In  the  month  of  October, 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  ought  to  have  died  twenty  years  before, 
expired  at  Paris.  The  Dauphin,  who  was  now  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  was  in  Auvergne,  and  in  a 
very  poor  and  reduced  condition.  As  soon  as  the 
knights  of  his  party  received  the  news,  they  con- 
ducted him  to  a  little  chapel,  raised  a  banner  with 
the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  and  saluted  bim  with 
cries  of  *'  Long  live  the  king."  Such  was  the  in- 
auguration of  Charles  VII.,  who,  at  the  time^  was 
not  master  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
English,  in  derision,  called  him  the  King  of 
Bourges,  from  the  name  of  that  city  in  Berry,  to 
which  he  was  so  often  driven.  The  death  of  his 
father,  however,  gave  him  an  immediate  increase  of 
moral  strength ;  and  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  city 
of  Poictiers,  where  he  was  crowned  and  anointed 
with  some  solemnity.  A  feeble  attempt  at  a  popu- 
lar insurrection  was  made  at  Paris;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  the  coimtry  north  of  the  Loire, 
the  cities  and  towns  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the 
English — no  force  being  able  to  keep  the  field 
against  them. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  th^  consent  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  proclaimed  the  infant 
Henry  king  of  France ;  and  while  Charles  was 
being  crowned  at  Poictiers,  he  held  a  great  assem- 
bly in  the  capital,  where  the  parliament,  the  uni- 
versity, the  archbishop,  the  metropolitan  clergy, 
the  magistrates,  and  principal  burghers,  swore 
fealty  to  Henry.  The  same  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  all  Uie  other  great  towns  of  France  in 
subjection  to  the  English  or  to  their  ally,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  To  secure  the  friendship  of  this  prince, 
whose  power  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  King  of 
France,  even  when  France  was  undivided,  Bedford 
strictly  adhered  to  the  instructions  of  his  dying 
brother,  consulting  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  upon 
all  important  afiairs,  and  paying  a  politic  deference 
to  his  judgment  and  better  acquaintance  with  ^e 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  French.  He  married 
the  duke's  sister,  Anne  of  Burgundy;  and,  by 
negotiating  a  marriage  between  another  sister  of 
the  duke's,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  dauphin, 
and  Arthur  Count  of  Hichemont,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  he  secured  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  Bretons,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.,  had  been  only  neutral.  A  sort  of  con- 
gress was  held  by  these  great  personages  at 
Amiens,  in  the  month  of  April,  1423 ;  and  there 
Bedford  received  the  most  gratifying  assurances  of 
continued  support  from  his  two  allies.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  \ 
*  Rot.  ParU— Bymerw— WiOrfoff*  i 


Brittany  made  a  separate  treaty  with  one  another ; 
and  some  embarrassing  discussions  arose  concern- 
ing the  flight  into  England  of  Jacqueline,  Countess 
of  Hainaiidt,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  struck  the  first  great  blow  at  the  power 
of  the  English  in  France.*  But,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  power  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  Bedford  soon  gained  two  great  victories, 
which  were  compared  to  the  glorious  affairs  of 
Crec^,  Poictiers,  and  Azincourt  Charles  VII., 
notwithstanding  his  critical  position,  and  the  state 
of  his  country,  which  would  have  entirely  occupied 
and  inflamed  the  mind  of  a  patriotic  prince,  gave 
himself  up  to  indolence  and  selfish  indulgence, 
loitering  away  his  time,  not  with  his  beautiful 
wife,  Mary  of  Anjou,  but  with  his  mistresses. 
He  had,  however,  about  him  many  men  of  great 
energy :  they  roused  him  from  his  inglorious  ease, 
and  forced  hiin  into  the  field ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
once  for  all,  that  whenever  he  showed  activity  and 
zeal,  he  was  acted  upon  by  these  superior  spirits, 
and  that,  afler  every  brief  exertion,  he  was  ready 
to  relapse  to  the  company  of  his  mistresses  and 
favourites.  Crossing  the  Loire  once  more,  Charles 
now  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Gien,  a  small  town 
close  on  tb^  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  there  he 
remained  while  the  mass  of  his  forces  under  James 
Stuart  Lord  Damley,  and  the  Marshal  of  Severac, 
struck  off  to  tlie  east,  fell  upon  Burgundy,  and 
laid  siege  to  Crevant,  a  very  important  place. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  some  forces  on  foot  in 
that  direction ;  but  they  were  very  inconsiderable, 
and  he  again  eagerly  pressed  the  English  to  save 
his  fertile  province.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  in- 
stantly despatched  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suf- 
folk to  the  relief  of  Crevant;  and  as  the  French, 
relying  on  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and 
the  determined  valour  of  their  Scottish  allies,  stood 
their  ground  outside  the  town,  a  general  battle  was 
resolved  upon.  By  order  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
every  English  archer  carried  a  sharp  stake  to  fix 
before  him,  as  had  been  practised  with  such  effect 
at  Azincourt :  the  strictest  orders  were  given  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline;  no  man  was  to 
take  so  much  as  a  loaf  of  bread  without  paying  for 
it ;  and  every  man  found  straggling  from  his  ranks 
was  to  suffer  death.  On  account  of  the  great  in- 
equality of  numbers,  a  cruel  command  was  pub- 
lished m  the  English  camp : — ^no  prisoners  were  to 
be  made  until  the  field  was  completely  won.  At 
Auxerre  they  were  joined  by  the  Burgundians; 
but  their  force  was  still  very  inferior,  and  they  had 
to  pass  the  river  Yonnc  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
Having  forced  the  passage,  they  found  the  main 
body  drawn  up  in  good  position  on  the  right  bank. 
While  the  English  attacked  in  front,  the  Burgun- 
dians attacked  in  flank,  and  then  made  a  movement 
to  the  rear.  By  this  disposition,  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  Scots;  the  Burgundians  to  the 
French,  their  own  countrymen.  The  French  soon 
gave  way,  and  then  fled  in  a  disgraceful  manner, 
leaving  their  Scottish  allies  to  shift  for  themselves. 
«  Suaate.— Dam*,  HUt,  <U  U  Bntitoei 
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DuKM  or  BxDVOKD  BtroBX  St.  Gsosftx.— From  the  Bedford  Miisal. 


They  were  afterwards  accused  of  treachery ;  and  it 
is  very  clear  that  they  and  the  Scots  did  not  agree 
very  well.  Though  thus  ahandoned  hy  all  save  a 
few  honourable  knights,  the  Scots  gallantly  de- 
fended themselves  for  a  long  time,  ana  the  victory 
was  not  decided  till  more  than  three  thousand  of 
them  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the 
captires  were  Lord  Damley,  who  had  lost  an  eye 
in  the  combat,  several  other  Scottish  knights,  and 
Saintndlle,  Yantadour,  Gktmaches,  and  some  other 
French  lords.* 

Charles  VII.  received  about  this  time  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  gave  en- 
couragement  to  an  insiurrection    in    Maine   and 

•  MonitreL 


Anjou,  and  in  other  places  north  of  the  Loire. 
We  must  pass  over  a  number  of  petty  combats 
and  sieges ;  but  the  affair  of  La  Gravelle  merits 
attention.  John  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  was  returning  from  Anjou  into  Nor- 
mandy, when  he  was  surprised  by  a  great  force 
under  Harcourt,  Count  of  Aumale,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  French  royalists.  The  Eng- 
lish were  embarrassed  with  the  booty  and  plunder 
they  had  made  in  Anjou ; — it  is  said  that  they  were 
driving  away  with  them  ten  thousand  heads  of 
cattle ; — ^but  the  archers  formed,  planted  their  sharp 
stakes  before  them,  and  stood  their  ground  for 
some  time.  In  the  end,  the  English  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  leaving  most  of  their  bullocks  behmd 
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them ; — ihef  had  lost  five  hundred  men,  and  De  la 
Pole  was  taken  prisoner.  The  custom  was  now 
prevalent  of  exchanging  prisoners;  thus  De  la 
Pole,  Saintraille,  and  the  rest,  were  soon  restored 
to  their  several  banners. 

In  another  direction,  a  detachment  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  defeated  by  the  Italian  and  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries  of  King  Charles.  The  spirit  of 
the  French  people  had  gained  one  great  advantage 
for  this  rot-faineant ; — they  had  gradually  thrown 
off  the  yoke  in  several  parts  of  the  north  and  the 
north-west;  they  had  got  possession  of  several 
towns  in  ^ormandy;  and  dius  the  English,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  Loire,  were  obliged  to  fight 
in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Seine. 
Their  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  rested  on 
hollow  foundations  from  the  first,  and  a  quarrel 
with  his  brother,  Uie  Count  of  Richemont,  was 
followed  by  bad  efiects.  The  count  wished  for 
the  separate  command  of  an  army ;  but  this  the 
Regent  Bedford,  who  doubted  of  his  ability  or  of 
his  good  faith,  refused.  The  count  would  not  be 
soothed  by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  pension — ^lands 
and  honours  he  had  received  already — and,  steal- 
ing away  secretly,  he  withdrew  to  Brittany,  hoping 
to  induce  his  brother  to  declare  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Bedford,  knowing  his  intentions,  laboured 
the  more  earnestly  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  but  he  did  not  yet  know  the  secret  treaty 
existing  between  that  prince  and  the  Duke  of 
Brittany.  In  the  course  of  1423,  the  auxiliary 
force  of  Scotland  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
fresh  arrives ;  and  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  had  recently  fought  against  him  under  Henry 
v.,  now  went  and  joined  Charles,  who  made  him 
a  French  duke,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Touraine. 
Here,  again,  the  Regent  Bedford  acted  with  all 
possible  good  policy:  he  negotiated  with  King 
James  of  Scotland,  and  released  him  from  his 
imprisonment  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1424. 
James  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  bring 
back  the  Scots,  who  were  already  in  France ;  but 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  England  pre- 
vented his  sending  any  fresh  forces  for  the  pre- 
sents 

In  the  summer  of  1424,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Ivry  in  Normandy. 
Charles  resolved  to  relieve  the  place,  and  to  that 
end  sent  his  whole  army  into  Normandy:  this 
army  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  Scots  and 
seven  thousand  Italians  and  French.  The  com- 
mand was  nominally  given  to  the  earls  of  Douglas 
andBuchan;  but  the  counts  of  Alen^on,  Aumalc, 
and  Narbonne,  and  the  other  French  nobles  who 
marched  with  them,  would  take  no  orders  from 
Scottish  adventurers, — for  such  they  termed  the 
bravest  of  their  allies.  Indeed,  the  French  gene- 
rally were  jealous  of  the  Scots,  nor  did  they  view 
with  a  more  friendly  eye  the  Italian  auxiliaries 
who  had  been  sent  to  their  king  in  his  extremity 
by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  This  ill-assorted  army 
marched  within  sight  of  Ivry,  but  they  halted  in 
dismay  on  seeing  the  excellent  position  of  the 


English,  and  presently  retreated  without  drawing  a 
sword.  Upon  this  fulure  Ivry  surrendered;  and 
the  governor,  in  delivering  the  keys  to  Bedford, 
showed  him  a  letter,  and  said  it  contained  the  sig- 
nature of  eighteen  of  the  greatest  lords  in  France, 
who  had  engaged  to  succour  him,  and  who  bad  all 
broken  their  words.  Either  by  an  ingenious  stra- 
tagem of  their  own,  or  by  a  rising  in  their  favour 
of  the  inhabitants,  Charles's  army  got  possession 
of  the  important  town  of  Yerneuil,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ivry ;  but  they 
were  scarcely  there  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  walls.  A  tumultuary 
council  was  held,  and  as  they  could  not  possibly 
remain  where  they  were,  on  account  of  a  scarcity, 
it  was  resolved  to  go  out  and  fight  the  English  in 
an  open  field.  They  had  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion,— the  town  covered  one  of  their  flanks, — the 
French  had  also  learnt  something  from  experience, 
— and  leaving  their  baggage  and  their  horses  within 
the  walls,  they  formed  on  foot,  leaving  only  about 
two  thousand  meu-at-arms,  part  of  whom  were 
Italians,  to  fight  on  horseback.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  whose  army  was  inferior  in  numbers,  fol- 
lowed the  old  tactics  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt :  he 
made  all  his  cavalry  dismount ;  he  placed  his 
horses  and  his  baggage  in  his  rear,  under  a  guard 
of  archers ;  and  he  stationed  the  rest  of  the  bow- 
men on  his  flanks  and  in  his  van,  where  they  stuck 
their  sharp  stakes  into  the  ground.  There  was  a 
brief  pause.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  wished  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  English,  but  the  French  nobles 
would  not  listen  to  his  prudence,  and  the  Count  of 
Narbonne  rushed  forward,  shouting  "  Mountjoye 
St  Denis !"  The  whole  line  followed  him  in  hurry 
and  confusion,  and  by  the  time  they  got  up  to  the 
English  stakes  they  were  both  out  of  breath  and 
out  of  order.  Their  number,  however,  was  im- 
posing ;  for  van,  rear,  and  reserve  came  up  alto- 
gether. The  English  stood  firm,  shouting  '*St. 
George  for  Bedford !"  But  some  of  the  archers 
were  borne  down  and  driven  towards  the  baggage, 
— a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  they  seem  to  have 
arrived  just  in  time  to  support  their  comrades  there, 
who  were  charged  in  the  rear  by  the  two  thousand 
horse,  led  on  by  La  Hire  and  Saintraille.  This 
cavalry  was  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  at  last  com- 
pletely driven  from  the  field.  Then  the  archers 
in  the  rear  (above  two  thousand  men)  advanced  to 
the  main  body,  and  decided  the  victory,  which  had 
been  fiercely  and  at  times  very  equally  disputed 
for  upwards  of  three  hours.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
was  tremendous :  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  sou 
Lord  James  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Sir 
Alexander  Meldrum,  with  many  Scottish  knights, 
were  slain :  the  French  lost  the  counts  Narbonne, 
Tonn^rre,  and  Vantadour,  the  sires  of  Roche-baron 
and  Gamaches,  with  many  other  great  lords,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  knights.  The  Duke  of 
Alen^on,  the  Marshal  de  la  Fayette,  the  sires  De 
Maucourt  and  Charles  de  Longueval,  with  many 
other  lords,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  cut  off  the  heads  of  Maucourt  and  Lon- 
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guersl,  because  they  had  formerly  taken  the  oath 
of  kdij  to  hia  nephew ;  and  he  did  the  same  to 
tevcnl  knightB  of  Nonnandy,  because  they  had 
deanted  from  his  standard  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.* 
Tbe  grtst  loss  he  had  himself  sustained  probably 
had  Bomething  to  do  with  these  executions.  Sixteen 
haadnd  Engtiahmen  lay  dead  on  that  bloody  field, 
mixed  with  three  or  four  thousand  Scots,  French, 
and  ItalianB.  The  town  of  Vemeuil  immediately 
soirendered  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  battle 
of  Veraeuil,  the  last  great  victory  obtained  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford; — ^it  was  fought  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1424. 

The  cause  of  Charles  now  seemed  hopeless: 
his  army  was  destroyed,  he  had  no  money  or 
credit,  and  many  of  his  friends  b^an  to  complain 
of  his  want  of  activity  and  valour, — for  he  still 
kept  away  from  the  scene  of  danger.  But  circum- 
itanoes  operated  wonderfully  in  his  favour,  and 
made  him  king  of  all  France  in  spite  of  his  follies. 
DiBKnsiafn  had  broken  out  in  the  English  council, 
where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  could  never  agree 
with  his  uncle  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
and  the  English  people  had  grown  weary  of  this 
long  war,  which  had  once  been  exceedingly  popu* 
lar.  At  this  moment  (and  we  are  disposed  to 
beheve  on  most  occasions  afterwards)  Beaufort 
advocated  measures  of  prudence  and  cautious  policy, 
which  were  defeated  by  the  impetuous  will  of 
Gloucester.  Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  only  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Hainault,  brother-in-law  of  John 
Sant-peor,  inherited  at  a  very  early  age  the  states 
of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand.  Her  succes* 
sion  was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  John  the  Merciless, 
Bishop  of  Liege,  who  invaded  Holland.  After  a 
l<nig  and  cruel  warfare  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Jolm  Sans-peur,  interfered  and  concluded  a  treaty, 
by  which  die  Bishop  of  Liege  was  to  enjoy  the 
revenuea  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  John  the 
Merciless  had  previously  shed  a  great  deal  of 
Chriitian  blood  in  order  to  remain  Bishop  of  Liege, 
bat  soon  after  this  arrangement  he  got  himself 
Becolarized  by  the  pope,  and,  throwing  away  crosier 
snd  stole,  nuirried  Elizabeth  of  Luxembourg,  the 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  perished 
at  Azincoort  This  Elizabeth  had  a  son,  now 
Doke  of  Brabant,  and  the  ex-bishop  proposed  that 
he  should  be  married  to  his  neice  Jacqueline. 
This  union,  as  tending  to  wiite  the  different  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bui^undy,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  John  Sans-peur  and  other  members  of 
the  fimuly  ;  but  the  young  lady  had  a  great  aver- 
tkn  to  the  match,  and  there  were  circumstances  in 
the  case  which  made  this  feeling  natural  enough. 
John  of  Brabant  was  younger  than  she ;  they  were 
coQsins-german ;  and  she,  besides,  had  been  the 
boy's  godmother.  The  pope,  however,  gave  his 
dispensation,  and  Jacqueline  was  tormented  into  a 
compliance  with  the  family  scheme.  But  her 
satipathies  were  never  overcome:  she  was  of  a 
vomanly  age,  beautiful,  bold,  and  not  deficient  in 
wit  and  understanding ;  her  husband  was  a  puny 
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boy  of  fifteen,  weak  in  mind  as  in  body,  fond  of 
the  society  of  low  favourites,  and  entirely  led  by 
them.  Shortly  after  their  marriage  they  quarrelled 
violently;  and  Madame  Jacqueline,  who  had  a 
summary  way  of  proceeding,  sent  her  half-brother, 
called  tne  Bastard  of  Hainault,  to  punish  her 
husband's  chief  favourite,  William  le  Begue,  who 
had  insulted  her.  The  bastard  killed  the  favourite 
in  his  bed.  But  the  young  duke  chose  a  new  con- 
fidant, and  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a  set  of  vulgar 
servants ;  and  the  court  was  continually  disgraced 
by  domestic  broils.  On  an  unlucky  day  the  young 
duke,  by  the  advice  of  his  favourite,  drove  away 
all  the  ladies  that  waited  upon  his  wife,  and  exiled 
them  to  Holland.  On  this  insult,  Jacqueline  with- 
drew to  Valenciennes,  and  thence  to  Calais,  where 
the  English  received  her  with  great  honour.  Prom 
Calais  she  passed  over  to  England,  and  sought  an 
asylum  and  the  protection  of  the  court.  This  was 
in  1421,  while  Henry  V.  was  still  living;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  year  she  was  residing  in  great 
friendship  with  Henry's  wife  Catherine  at  Windsor 
Castle.  When  young  Henry  was  bom  there,  she 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font. 
Jacqueline  had  not  been  long  in  England  when 
she  became  enamoured  of  the  king's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  duke,  rather  out  of 
ambition  than  affection,  proposed  himself  as  her 
husband.  Here  another  dispensation  was  neces- 
sary. On  applying  to  Pope  Martin  V.  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  powerful 
princes  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  annul  the  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  although  Jacqueline  alleged  that  she  had 
been  driven  into  that  union  by  deceit  and  force. 
But  it  happened  that  there  was  another  pope 
hving;  for  Benedict  XH I.  would  not  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  he 
readily  enough  granted  a  dispensation  to  the 
duchess.  Jacqueline  then  married  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester ;  on  which  the  duke  claimed  as  his  own 
Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand, — all  the  states, 
castles,  and  towns  which  his  wife  inherited  from 
her  father.  This  was  putting  the  law  which  made 
nations  and  people  heritable  property,  to  be  con- 
veyed away  like  a  private  estate  by  wills  and  mar- 
riages, in  a  very  strong  light,  but  yet  scarcely  in  a 
more  ridiculous  light  than  that  in  which  the  same 
theory,  held  to  be  good  law,  had  frequently  been 
exhibited  before.  Gloucester,  however,  ought  to 
have  reflected  on  the  mighty  interests  opposed  to 
his,  and  which  were  sure,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  law  on 
which  he  founded  his  pretensions.  Por  some  time 
no  open  measures  were  adopted  for  the  recovery  of 
Jacqueline's  patrimonv ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  had  married  the  fauke  of  Biurgundy's  sister, 
contrived  to  keep  that  prince  in  apparent  good 
humour,  though  in  reality  Philip  had  many  mis- 
givings, and  intrigued  under-hand  long  before 
venturing  upon  any  overt  act  A  few  weeks  after 
the  great  batde  of  Vemeuil,  Gloucester  and  Jac- 
queUne,  with  an  English  army  of  five  or  si^ 
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thouBand  men,  landed  at  Calais;  and,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  representations  of  the  regent 
Bedford,  these  two  ardent  spirits  led  their  forces 
through  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  fell  upon  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  in 
Ilainault    At  this  time,  Jacqueline's  imcle  and 
old  persecutor,  John,  ex-bishop  of  Liege,  died,  and 
she  was  accused  of  having  induced  some  of  her 
partisans  in  Holland  to  poison  him.     Gloucester 
and  his  daring  wife  soon  got  possession  of  Mons,  the 
capital  of  Hainault,  where  a  strong  party  declared 
for  her.    Jacqueline  assembled  the  estates  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  species  of 
parliament  she  justified  her  conduct  in  breaking 
her  former  marriage  on  the  ground  of  religious 
scruples,  saying  that  she  had  done  the  duty  of  a 
good  Catholic  in  quitting  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
who  was  her  first  cousin  and  her  godson,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  her  husband.     At  first  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  thought  that  Gloucester  was  coming 
to  reinforce  his  brother  in  France ;  but  when  he 
knew  the  direction  he  had  taken  he  became  per- 
fectly furious,  and  sent  orders  to  all  his  vassals  to 
assist  his  beloved  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  oppose  the  duchess  and  her  new  husband  to 
the  utmost    Gloucester,  upon  this,  wrote  to  Duke 
Philip,  telling  him  that  if  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
was  his  cousm,  his  companion  and  wife,  Jacque- 
line, was  twice  his  cousin, — that  he  (Gloucester) 
had  not  broken  the  peace  or  the  treaties  existing 
between  him  and  his  very  dear  cousin  of  Burgundy, 
— that  he  was  only  taking  possession  of  what  law- 
fully belonged  to  him  by  his  marriage, — and  he 
hinted,  truly  or  falsely,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
had  formerl]^  encouraged  his  projects.     The  duke 
replied  by  riving  Gloucester  fiie  lie,  and  defying 
him  to  single  combat    Gloucester  readily  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  named  St.  George's  day  for  the 
duel,  which  Philip  had  no  intention  to  fight  in  that 
manner.     He  sent  a  great  part  of  the  forces  which 
he  had  engaged  to  keep  on  foot  for  the  service  of 
the  regent  Bedford,  into  the  Low  Countries  against 
his  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Duxe  of 
Gloucester  obtained  the  English  reinforcements 
intended  for  Bedford.     Philip  did  not  cool  on  re- 
flection ;  he  saw  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
must  ensue  to  himself  if  the  English,  in  addition 
to  the  territories  they  held  in  Prance,  were  allowed 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
he  resolved  to  adopt  every  extreme  measure  that 
might  seem  necessary  to  drive  Gloucester  out  of 
Hainault.     He  even  employed  troops  and  many 
knights  that  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  ereat 
enemy  Charles  VIL,  the  murderer  of  his  faUaer ; 
and  amonff  these  warriors  was  the  celebrated  Saint- 
raille.    The  Burgundians  thus  began  to  listen  to 
their  old  foes,  and  to  join  them  in  attributing 
(incorrectly)  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  France  was 
suffering  to  the  English.     Proposals  were  sug- 
gested for  an  accommodation  with  King  Charles 
by  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  others;  and 
though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  thinki  aa 


yet,  he  had  taken  suffident  tengeance  for  his 
father's  death,  and  though  he  did  not  openly  aban- 
don his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  till 
eight  years  later,  he  was  from  this  moment  a  luke- 
warm and  suspected  ally.  For  about  a  year  and  a 
half  Gloucester  defied  all  the  power  of  Burgundy, 
and  maintained  himself  in  Hamault ;  but  their  want 
of  money,  and  a  jealousy  of  his  uncle  Beaufort, 
induced  him  to  return  to  England.  His  departure 
was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  wife :  Valenciennes, 
Condi,  and  Bouchain,  with  other  of  the  principa- 
lities, opened  their  gates  to  Duke  Philip;  and 
Jacqueline  was  besieged  or  blockaded  in  Mons,  the 
citizens  of  which  soon  delivered  her  up  to  the 
duke,  who  committed  her  to  a  close  imprisonment 
in  his  palace  at  Ghent* 

Gloucester's  return  to  England  was  attended  by 
other  disastrous  circumstances.  His  quarrel  with 
Beaufort  rose  to  such  a  height  that  a  civil  war 
seemed  imminent ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  vaa 
obliged  to  leave  France  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
and  come  over  to  London  at  the  end  of  1425.  By 
his  authority  and  infiuence  a  reconciliation  was 
e£fected,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  made  to 
shake  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  parliament  assem- 
bled at  Leicester.  It  is  consistent  with  the  frank 
character  of  Gloucester  to  believe  that  he  was 
sincere,  and  willing  to  forget  the  past;  but  not  so 
was  the  bishop,  who  immediately  resigned  the 
seals  which  he  held,  and  prepared  to  go  abroad. 
Soon  after  Beaufort  was  created  a  cardinal. 

During  Bedford's  absence  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
declared  for  the  King  of  France,  being  induced 
thereto  by  his  brother  the  Count  of  Richemont, 
whom  Charles  had  recently  named  Constable  of 
France.  Both  brothers,  only  two  years  before,  had 
contracted  the  most  solemn  alliances  with  the 
English  regent  The  Constable  was  out  of  his 
reach,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Loire;  but  soon 
after  Bedford's  return  to  France  he  severely 
punished  the  duke.  He  sent  a  formidable  army 
into  Brittany,  which  defeated  the  Bretons  in  several 
engagements,  devastated  the  country,  shut  the  duke 
up  in  Rennes,  and  finally  obliged  him  to  break  off 
his  alliance  with  King  Charles,  to  swear  again  to 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  and  to  promise  homage  to  the 
Kine  of  England  and  to  no  other  person. f 

Meanwhile  the  errant  court  of  Charles  continued 
to  be  the  scene  of  disgracefiil  intrigues,  jealousies, 
and  dissensions.  Arthur,  Count  of  Richemont,  the 
new  Constable,  complained,  not  without  reason,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  king's  ignoble  favourites;  but 
the  system  which  he  adopted  to  correct  this  evil 
was  truly  atrocious.  When  he  first  joined  the 
king  the  chief  favourite  was  the  Sire  de  Giac,  who, 
with  his  wife,  had  had  so  great  a  share  in  the 
murder  of  John  Sanspeur  at  Montereau.  This 
wretched  man  he  seized  by  night  in  his  bed,  set 
him  half  naked  upon  a  horse,  and  giave  him  over 
to  George  de  la  Tremoille,  Count  of  Guines,  who 
carried  him  to  Dun-le-Roi,  and  there  had  him 
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thrown  into  tbe  river  with  a  great  stone  tied  to  his 
neck«  Camus  de  Beaulieu  succeeded  to  the  now 
dangerous  post  of  porime  fayourite»  and  the  Con- 
staUe  got  nd  of  him  with  still  less  ceremony.  One 
day,  jnat  after  leaving  the  king,  as  Camus  was 
rid^  on  his  mule  across  some  meadows,  he  was 
stahhed  hy  some  men  employed  hy  the  Constahle 
and  the  Marshal  of  Boussac  The  long,  who  was 
in  a  caatle  dose  by,  saw  the  mule  return  covered 
with  Uood  and  without  its  rider :  he  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  was  at  first  in  a  gieat  rage;  but 
he  was  powerless,  and  could  do  nothing  against 
the  assassins.  Seeing  that  Charles  could  not  live 
without  a  favourite,  the  Constid>le  then  recom- 
mended  to  his  notice  George  de  la  Tremoille,  a 
penon  whom  he  thought  entirely  devoted  to  his 
interest,  and  incapable  of  making  himself  too  for^ 
midahle.  But  Count  Arthur  was  mistaken  in  his 
man :  George  de  la  Tremoille,  who  had  married 
Madame  deGiac,  whose  hushsnd  he  had  just  mur- 
dered, because  she  was  still  very  beautiful  and  very 
rich,  was  the  most  accomplished  rogue  in  that  pro- 
fligate CQurl,  He  was  witty,  insinuatingf  expe- 
rienced in  business  and  in  war;  and  he  soon 
obtained  a  greater  aaeendancy  over  the  frivolous 
king  than  any  preceding  favourite,  and  this  influ- 
ence he  preserved  for  the  long  term  of  seven  years. 
As  soon  as  the  Constable  discovered  his  mistake 
he  made  a  league  with  the  Count  of  Clermont,  the 
Count  of  La  Marche,  the  Maralml  of  Boussac,  and 
others,  to  destroy  him ;  but  La  Tremoille  was  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  treachery, — he  declined  an 
interview  to  whieh  they  invited  him,  kept  him- 
self^ with  the  king,  dose  in  a  strong  castle,  and 
kughed  at  the  conspirators,  who  were  obliged  to 
disperse  at  the  approiftch  of  winter.  Charles  then 
passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  the  Con- 
stable, who  thereupon  took  up  arms  against  him  in 
conjunction  with  several  princes  of  the  blood.  In 
the  spring  of  1428  these  allies  surprised  the  town 
of  Bourg^B,  but  neither  the  king  nor  Tremoille 
was  there.  Soon  afler  this  the  princes  of  the 
blood  agreed  to  a  treaty,  from  which  the  Constable 
wss  ezduded  through  the  influence  of  La  Tre* 
moille.  The  Constable  retired  into  Poictou,  and 
kept  up  the  dvil  war  there  and  in  Saintonge.  At 
the  same  time  another  great  roya^t  and  patriot, 
the  Marshal  of  Severac,  threatened  to  desolate 
Languedoc  with  fire  and  sword  unless  the  king 
paid  him  eertain  arrears;  and  the  king  and  the 
treasurer  bad  only  fimr  crowns  between  them. 
The  Count  of  Foiz  took  fordble  possession  of 
BezieEB,midileD^ofAnjou,  a  brother  of  the  queen, 
negotiated  on  his  own  account  with  the  English. 

These  brief  details  will  render  it  perfectly  intel- 
ligible how,  during  the  six  years  tlwt  Charles  had 
been  a  king,  no  progress  had  been  made  against 
the  Eng^isn,  who  were  now  determined  to  cross 
the  Loiine,  and  carry  their  conqueats  farther  than 
Henry  V.  had  ever  penetrated.*  The  miserable 
state  of  weakness  to  which  their  recent  chastise- 
ment had  reduced  him,  more  than  any  reliance  on 
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the  treaty  which  he  had  signed,  made  the  English 
fed  sure  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  whose  states 
extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  I^ower  Loire, 
and  whose  forces,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  embarrassed  them  on  their  right  flank  and  on 
their  rear.  At  the  same  time  they  fdt  a  renewed 
confidence  in  the  Bourguignon  party;  for  Duke 
Philip  returned  to  Paris,  and  had  a  friendly  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  much 
pleased  at  having  been  permitted  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Madame  Jacqueline  after  his  own  fashion. 
That  wife  of  two  husbands,  who  had  some  of  the 
essentials  of  a  heroine  of  romance,  escaped  from 
her  prison  in  Ghent,  and  fled,  disguised  as  a  man, 
into  Holland,  where  a  strong  party  immediately 
took  up  arms  for  her,  oar  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  liberties,  as  they  considered  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  soon  pursued  her  in  the  name  of 
hia  cousin  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had  no  right  to  invade  their  territories.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  contrived  to  send  some  money  and  a 
small  force  of  archers  to  assist  the  Hollanders. 
The  archers  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  of  Zealand, 
and  were  wdl  nigh  taking  the  Duke  Philip  pri- 
soner; but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  superior 
force,  and  after  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  the  duke 
lost  many  of  his  best  knights,  they  were  driven 
back  to  their  ships.  Philip  took  many  towns, — ^for 
he  also  had  a  faction  in  his  fietvour,-— and  then 
withdrew  into  Flanders  to  cdlect  a  great  army. 
Jacqueline  tried  to  retake  the  towns ;  and  she  com- 
manded in  person  at  several  sieges  and  in  several 
battles,  matdng  knights  and  performing  all  the 
offices  of  a  warrior  and  a  prince.  Her  enemies 
accused  her  of  great  crudty,  but  could  not  with- 
hold the  praise  of  bravei^  and  activity.  Her  party 
however  declined ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
council  prevented  Gloucester  from  lending  aiiy 
further  assistance ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  advanced 
again  into  Holland  with  an  ^immense  force  well 
provided  with  artillery ;  town  fell  after  town,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Friesland.  At  the 
same  time  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  rolled  over 
her  head.  The  pope,  Martin  Y.,  whose  authority 
was  now  generally  recognised  by  the  Christian 
world,  declared  that  her  marriage  with  Gloucester 
waa  null  and  void ;  and  that,  even  in  case  of  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  tho  Duke  of  Brabant, 
she  could  never  lawfully  be  the  wife  of  the  English 
prince.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  consoled  himself 
for  this  disappointment  by  marrying  Eleanor 
Cobham,  daughter  to  Lord  Reginald  Cobham, — 
"  which  Eleanor  before  was  his  wanton  paramour, 
to  his  great  reproach,  as  was  then  noted."*  But, 
though  abandoned  by  her  plighted  knight,  the 
hualnnd  of  hex  choice,  and  threatened  by  the  pope, 
the  daring  Jacqueline  maintained  the  struggle ; — 
nor  did  her  first  husband,  the  object  of  her  hatred, 
live  to  triumph  over  her.  The  Duke  of  Brabant 
died  in  the  month  of  April,  1421 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  hereditary  state  of  Brabant  by  his 
brother;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  no 
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feasible  right  to  either,  kept  his  hold  of  Holland 
and  Hainault,  the  inheritance  of  Madame  Jacque- 
line. A  great  naval  victory,  which  the  duke,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Amsterdam,  gained 
over  William  de  Brederade,  Jacqueline's  admiral, 
completed  the  ruin  of  her  affairs.  Her  partisans 
abandoned  her;  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Fries- 
land,  which  had  held  out,  now  made  their  peace 
with  the  duke ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1428  Jacque- 
line was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  harsh  treaty.  She 
agreed  to  recognise  her  dear  cousin  as  direct  heir 
to  all  her  dominions, — ^to  give  him  the  government 
of  them  all  immediately, — ^never  to  marry  without 
his  consent, — and  to  satisfy  herself  with  the  reve- 
nues of  Ostrevand,  Vevelknd,  and  Brille.  The 
people,  who  were  not  consulted  iu  this  transfer, 
were  excessively  indignant.  Duke  Philip  re- 
joiced in  the  success  of  his  arms  and  his  policy  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  English 
might  have  frustrated  his  scheme,  he  for  a  while 
was  in  good  humour  with  them,  engaging  to  furnish 
troops  for  the  great  enterprise  of  subduing  the 
country  beyond  the  Loire.  The  English  were 
further  tempted  to  this  undertaking  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  civil  war  that  was  waging  between  the 
Count  of  Richemont,  the  Constable,  and  Kine 
Charles,  or  rather  his  favourite  La  Tremoille ;  and 
by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  Montague,  the  brave 
and  experienced  Earl  of  Salisbury.  It  appears, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  regent  Bedford 
hesitated  for  some  time,  and  at  last  gave  a  reluct- 
ant consent  to  the  plan. 

Ever  since  the  English  had  been  in  possession 
of  Paris,  the  city.of  Orleans,  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  the  Loire,  had  been  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  Whatever  fragments  of 
prosperity  remained  were  gathered  within  its 
walls ;  its  fall  would  have  the  most  fatal  effects 
on  the  cause  of  independence ;  and  the  best  road 
,  to  the  provinces  of  the  south  lay  through  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  reduce  it  by  siege 
or  blockade;  but  this  project  had  been  impru- 
dently divulged,  and  che  Earl  of  Salisbury  lost 
many  weeks  m  reducing  a  number  of  insignificant 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  marching 
at  once  to  his  object ;  and  the  French  people,  who 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  life  and  death  import- 
ance of  the  town,  made  the  best  use  of  this  time  in 
preparing  for  its  defence.  The  season  was  far 
advanced  before  Salisbury  appeared ;  but  at  last, 
on  the  12th  of  October,  he  took  up  his  positions 
both  on  the  right  and  left  bank,  and  began  the 
difficult  operation  of  girding  in  a  large  and  popu- 
lous town,  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preparation, 
witli  a  small  army  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  men. 
The  inhabitants  had  provided  themselves  with  all 
sorts  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions,  being  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  citizens  had  exercised  themselves  in  the  use 
of  arms;  had  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  to  a 
high  amount;  had  lent  their  money;  and  had 
made  the  most  liberal  sacrifices  of  all  kinds.    The 


suburbs  on  either  side  of  the  river  contained  many 
excellent  houses  and  upwards  of  twelve  churches, 
together  with  several  fine  mansions  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  burghers ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  the 
military  officers  sent  to  Aem  by  La  Tremoille, 
they  destroyed  all  these  with  their  own  hands,  and 
then  burnt  the  vineyards,  the  trees,  the  gardens^ 
and  laid  the  whole  country  bare  and  desolate  for  a 
league  round.  .'*  By  thus  doing,"  says  Monstrelet, 
**  they  could  discharge  the  cannon  from  their  ram- 
parts freely  on  every  side."  They  also  hoped  that 
this  sacrifice  would  leave  the  English  without  any 
shelter  during  the  rains  and  snows  of  winter.  The 
people  of  Orleans  were  well  seconded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  towns  upon  the  Loire  or  behind  it; 
for  the  burghers  generally  were  good  Frenchmen^ 
and  did  not,  like  the  princes  of  £e  blood  and  the 
great  lords,  lose  their  patriotism  in  jeabusies  and 
broils.  Bourges,  Poitiers,  La  RocheUe,  and  other 
places,  sent  provisions,  money,  and  troops.  The 
three  estates  met  at  Chinon,  and  voted  an  aid  of 
four  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  king  also  was 
roused  from  his  letliargy;  and  as  La  Tremoille, 
and  all  the  royalists  about  him,  believed  that  the 
fall  of  Orleans  would  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  all 
France,  very  unusual  exertions  were  made.  As  early 
as  the  monu  of  November  in  the  preceding  year 
Charles  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Scotland,  binding  himself  to  marry  his  son  the 
dauphin  to  a  daughter  of  that  sovereign,  and  to 
give  him  the  county  of  Evreuz  or  the  duchy  of 
Berry ;  and  though  this  treaty  had  not  the  effect  of 
bringing  over  any  considerable  reinforcements,  it 
gratified  the  Scots  who  were  already  in  France, 
and  made  them  serve  with  a  more  cheerful  wiU. 
Charles  named  the  Sire  de  Gaucourt  governor  of 
Orleans ;  and  Saintrailles,  De  Guitry,  Villars,  and 
many  other  captains  of  name,  threw  themselves 
into  the  town  before  the  English  appeared.* 

Unappalled  by  all  these  circumstances,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  began  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  his 
first  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  take  it  by  assault. 
A  strong  bridge  communicated  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  and  the  town,  and  the  entrance  to 
this  bridge  was  defended  by  a  fortress  called  the 
Tourelles,  of  which  Salisbury  determined  to  make 
himself  master.  ,The  English  scaled  the  walls,  but 
were  repulsed  more  than  once  with  considerable 
loss,  for  the  place  was  full  of  picked  men,  and  even 
the  women  ran  thither  that  they  might  pour  boiling 
oil  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  Salisbury,  how- 
ever, persevered,  and,  on  the  23d  of  October,  he 
carried  the  Tourelles  by  storm.  But,  in  the  in> 
terval,  the  besieged  had  broken  down  an  arch  of 
the  bridge,  and  raised  a  new  fort  at  the  other  end 
of  it  in  advance  of  the  city  walls.  Why  the 
English  general  should  have  chosen  to  make  las 
attack  on  this  side,  with  a  wide  river  between  him 
and  the  town,  when  two  sides  of  the  triangle  on  the 
right  bank  f  presented  no  such  obstacle,  we  are  at 

*  MonstreL— Jonroal  dn  Sidg«.— Barante,— Villant 
f  Then,  ms  now,  OriMoi  eovered  an  izregalar  triangle,  the  twee  of 
which  waa  along  the  rirer  bank* 
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a  loss  to  determine,  but  the  bridge,  as  a  paBsa^e, 
was  now  given  up.  The  Bastard  of  Orleans,*  the 
toiYest  and  best  officer  in  Charles's  service,  broke 
tbroogb  the  English  lines  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mer,  and  got  into  the  town  with  numerous 
reinfcfrcements, composed  of  French,  Scots,  Italians, 
and  Spaniards.  SeJisbury  saw  that  he  must  pro- 
ceed by  the  tedious  means  of  a  blockade.  A  few 
days  after,  as  he  was  examining  the  town  from  the 
tower  of  the  Tourelles,  he  was  wounded  in  the  face 
by  a  stone-shot,  which  killed  the  gentleman  behind 
him  on  the  spot.  The  earl  survived  a  week,  and 
then  died,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  army,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  for- 
tunate in  arms  of  all  the  Engtish  captains.  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  to  Uie  vacant  command, 
and  actively  prosecuted  the  works  for  enclosing  the 
place.  It  was  now  the  month  of  November,  and 
the  weather  was  inclement,  but  the  English  built 
themselves  huts,  which  were  covered  from  the  fire 
of  the  town  by  banks  of  earth,  and  there  they  were 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  oc- 
casionally reinforced.  But  their  number  was  in- 
sufficient to  surround  the  whole  town  and  maintain 
constantly  the  passage  of  the  river;  boats  occa- 
sionally ascended  or  descended  with  provisions  for 
the  besieged,  and  convoys  of  stores  and  fresh  troops 
stole  from  time  to  time  into  the  city.  All  the 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  excepting  some 
that  were  in  possession  of  the  English,  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  sent  sometimes  little  and  some- 
times more.  De  Culant,  whom  Charles  had 
named  Admiral  of  France,  penetrated  at  one  time 
into  the  place  with  two  hundred  lancers ;  and  as 
the  garrison  became  more  and  more  numerous, 
such  operations  were  much  facilitated  by  making 
sallies  and  feigned  attacks  simultaneously  on  severed 
parts  of  the  English  lines.  ' 

Thus  passed  the  winter  months.  Early  in 
February,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  collected  about 
five  hundred  carts  and  waggons  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Normandy,  and  the  country  round  Paris ; 
and  these  different  merchants  were  ordered  to 
load  with  provisions,  stores,  and  other  things  for 
the  use  of  the  army  before  Orleans.  When  all 
was  ready.  Sir  John  Fastolfe  was  appointed  to 
escort  the  convoy  with  sixteen  hundred  fighting 
men.  Sir  John  marched  out  of  Paris  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  and  proceeded  in  good  order,  by 
short  marches,  until  he  came  near  to  the  village  of 
Rouvrai,  between  Genville  and  Orleans.  Here  he 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  intelligence  that  an  army 
of  French  and  Scots,  four  thousand  strong,  and 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  Clermont,  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  the 
Constable  of  Scotland,  occupied  the  road  before 
him.  Making  the  best  use  of  a  short  notice, 
Fastolfe  formed  a  square  vrith  his  carts  and  wag- 
gons, leaving  but  two  openings;  he  posted  his 
aichers  in  these  two  gaps,  the  men-at-arms  stand- 
ing hard  by  to  support  them.     In  this  situation 

*  He  WM  the  natiual  lon  of  Um  Poke  of  Orleaai,  killed  by  order 
■f  Joha  Suu-peor. 


Sir  John  waited  two  hours  for  the  coming  of  the 
enemy,  who  at  last  arrived  with  a  great  noise,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  enclosure,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  English  arrows.  It  seemed  to  them, 
that,  considering  their  superior  numbers,  and  that 
the  convoy  consisted  of  not  more  than  six  hundred 
real  Englishmen — the  rest  being  people  of  Paris 
and  other  parts — ^they  could  not  fiiil  of  destroying 
them  speedily,  and  making  prize  of  the  stores. 
Others,  however,  had  their  doubts  and  misgivings, 
seeing  that  their  captains  did  not  well  agree  as  to 
how  the  battle  should  be  fought — for  the  Scots  in- 
sisted that  they  ought  all  to  dismount  and  fight  on 
foot,  while  the  French  were  all  for  fighting  on 
horseback.  At  last,  each  nation  resolved  to  fight 
in  its  own  way.  The  Constable  of  Scotland,  his 
son,  Lord  William  Stewart,  and  all  the  Scots,  dis- 
mounted and  advanced  impetuously  to  force  the 
openings  of  the  square;  but  the  English  archers 
shot  so  well  and  stiffly,  that  they  were  slain  almost 
to  a  man  on  the  spot.  It  appears  that  the  main 
body  of  the  French  never  charged  at  all;  but 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  among  those  of  them 
who  rode  up  to  the  square.  The  Constable  of 
Scotland  and  his  son  were  killed  fighting  side  by 
side ;  many  Scottish  knights  of  high  repute  also 
perished ;  and  the  Sires  of  Rochechouart,  d'Albret, 
and  other  French  lords,  shared  their  fate.  The 
defeat  was  perfect :  the  French,  who  were  on  their 
horses,  galloped  from  the  field,  upon  which  there 
remained  about  six  hundred  dead,  nearly  all  Scots. 
Sir  John  Fastolfe  then  refreshed  his  men,  and 
marched  on  to  Rouvrai,  and  from  Rouvrai  they 
departed  in  handsome  array,  with  their  convoy  and 
artillery,  armed  with  all  accoutrements  becoming 
warriors;  and  so  they  arrived  in  triumph  before 
the  walls  of  Orleans.*  This  battle  was  called  the 
battle  of  Herrings,  because,  it  being  the  season  of 
Lent,  herrings  with  other  salted  fish,  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  provisions  which  Sir  John 
was  escorting. 

King  Charles,  on  learning  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, was  sick  at  heart ;  and  the  great  vigour  with 
which  the  English  now  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Orleans  made  most  of  his  party  despair.  At  cer- 
tain intervals,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  erected 
strong  posts  called  bastiles,  and  he  now  sunk 
ditches  and  drew  lines  firom  one  bastile  to  the 
other,  until  the  circumvallation  was  almost  com- 
plete. Thus  those  within  the  garrison  could  no 
longer  pass  with  the  ease  they  had  done  between 
the  bastiles,  and  their  friends  without  could  no 
longer  throw  in  provisions.  At  the  hideous  pro- 
spect of  famine,  the  citizens,  with  the  consent  of 
Charles,  proposed  to  deliver  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  who,  though  at 
present  an  ally  of  England,  was  still  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal  of  France.    They  despatched,  as 

*  Hame,  following  lome  ofthe  Frenck  historUm,  lay*  the  bUine 
of  this  mischenoe  on  the  Scot*,  who,  he  says,  would  not  wait  the 
sure  effect  of  the  artillery  which  the  French  had  with  them,  but  in- 
sisted upon  charging.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  French 
had  a  single  cannon;  whereas  Monstrelet  particularly  mentioDs 
FastoUe's  artillery,  tboa§h  bs  does  .ogt  say  U  was  used  during  tha 
battle. 
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their  ambassador  to  the  duke,  a  knight  who  was 
his  personal  firiend,  and  who  had  recently  fought 
for  him  in  Hainault  against  Jacqueline.  This  was 
Saintrailles,  who,  as  well  as  his  proposition,  was 
joyfully  received  by  Philip.  But  when  they 
opened  their  project  to  the  regent  Bedford,  he 
would  not  listen  to  it,  saying  that  the  prize  ought 
to  belong  to  the  valour  of  those  who  had  reduced 
Orleans  to  these  straits*  This  argument  seemed 
unanswerable.  The  duke  smiled,  and  acquiesced, 
but  he  immediately  after  left  Paris  in  a  very  ill 
humour  with  the  English,  though  the  moment  had 
not  yet  arrived  in  which  he  could  safely  and  pro- 
fitably break  with  them. 

In  Orleans  the  patriotic  citizens  now  felt  the 
sharp  pangs  of  hunger.  In  Chinon,  where  the 
court  was  residing,  the  greatest  consternation  pre- 
vailed ;  many  of  the  lords  withdrew ;  and  if  Charles 
himself  did  not  flee  into  Auvergne,  or  the  more 
distant  province  of  Provence  or  Languedoc,  as  he 
seriously  proposed,  it  was  owing  to  the  counsels  of 
his  ill-treated  but  magnanimous  wife,  Mary  of 
Anjou,  and  the  stormy  opposition  of  the  lurave 
Bastard  of  Orleans.  One  day  in  the  end  of  Fe- 
bniary,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Rouvrai,  when 
Charles's  affairs  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  there  came 
messengers  from  the  town  of  Fierbois,  about  five 
leagues  from  Chinon,  to  tell  him  that  the  deliverer 
of  France  was  at  hand,  and  only  waited  at  Fier- 
bois for  permission  to  be  admitted  into  his  pre- 
sence. This  deliverer  was  neither  prince,  warrior, 
nor  statesman ;  it  was  a  poor  country  girl — ^Joan  of 
Arc.  It  would  be  marvellous,  indeed,  if  the  story 
of  a  miraculous  interposition  and  a  succession  of 
miracles  were  not  embarrassed  with  much  doubt 
and  confusion.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume 
the  following  positions,  which  have  been  held  by 
most  modern  historians: — 1.  That  there  was  no 
supernatural  agency  in  the  case,  though  Joan 
thoroughly  believed  that  there  was.  2.  That  her 
heated  imagination,  acted  upon  by  the  miseries  of 
France,  by  current  superstitions,  and  aided  by  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  raised  the  visions 
she  saw  and  the  voices  she  heard.  3.  That  her 
object  was  pure  and  glorious,  entitling  her  in  all 
ages  to  the  name  of  a  patriot  and  liberator.  4.  That 
there  was  no  previous  coalition  between  Joan  and 
King  Charles,  or  between  her  and  any  of  the 
king's  friends,  though  some  of  the  latter  wisely 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  a  delusion  in 
which  they  themselves  never  beUeved.* 

*  Monstrelnt  wys,  vithoat  hesitation,  that  the  whole  thiqg  vas 

f[>t  up.— that  the  vras  Instructed  bov  to  aet,  ana  tent  to  the  king  by 
ir  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  the  governor  of  Vaucouleura.  Du  HaiTlan, 
who  wrote  his  Historv  of  Fraooe,  from  the  time  of  Pharamond  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  CharWa  V[I..  in  the  eourae  of  the  foliowiDg  cen- 
tury, and  who  waa  a  friend  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry 
IV.,  and  historiographer  of  France,  takee  the  same  yiew  of  the  ease. 
His  language  is  more  forcible  than  polite:—"  Car  les  una  disent  qae 

cpste  Jeanne  estoit  la  g e  de  Jean  Bastard  d'Orleans,  les  autres 

du  Kieur  de  Baudricourt,  les  autres  de  Pathoo;  Icaqnels  estant  ftns  el 
advises,  et  voyant  le  roy  si  estonne  qu*il  ne  sfavoit  plus  que  faire 
n*y  que  dire,  et  le  peuple  pour  les  oontinuelles  guerres  tant  ab- 
battu,  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  relever  son  coeur  ni  son  esperance,  s'advise- 
rent  de  se  servir  d'un  miracle  compost  d*nne  fiiusse  religion,  qui  est 
la  chose  du  monde  qui  plus  esleve  et  anime  les  coeurs.  et  qui  plus 
flaft  croire  auz  hummes,  mesmement  auz  simples,  ce  qui  n>st  pas.** 
He  goes  on  to  assert,  that  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  and  some  other 
lords  about  the  court  instructed  Joan  as  to  all  she  was  to  do  and 


On  first  receiving  the  strange  message  from 
Fierbois,  Charles  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.    He, 
however,  consented  that  the   wonderful   maiden 
should  come  to  him  at  Chinon ;  and  Joan  arrived 
in  man's  attire,  attended  by  two  squires  and  four 
servants.    But,  in  the  interval,  the  people  about 
Charles  had  forced  some  serious  reflections  upon 
him,  and  he  refused  to  admit  her  into  his  pre- 
sence.     For  three  days  consultations  were  held  on 
the  subject :  some  said  that  if  he  accepted  such 
unusual  aid,  the  English  would  instautlv  accuse 
him  of  putting  faith  in  sorcery,  and  leaguing  him* 
self  with  the  devil ;  others  said,  that  it  would  be 
dishonourable  to  the  noble  kingdom  of  France,  and 
productive  of  mockery,  to  send  forth  a  peaaant 
wench  as  their  champion.     Some  maintained  that 
the  king  ought  not  to  trust  himself  in  a  personal 
interview  with  a  mad  woman ;  but  others  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  hear  what  she  could  say 
eonceming  her  miraculous  mission,  and  to  send 
trusty  messengers  into  the  district  she  came  from, 
in  Older  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  her  history 
and  previous  conduct.    All  this  time,  Joan  was 
lodged  in  the  town  of  Chinon,  where  her  strict  mo-> 
rality  and  fervent  devotion  greatly    edified   the 
people,  and  made  some  impression  even  upon  the 
immoral  court.    This  maiden,  said  the  burghers, 
can  have  no  dealings  with  the  devil,  though  we  be 
dressed  like  a  sddier,  for  she  is  ever  in  the 
churches  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  adoring  the  saiikta 
or  hearing  masses.    Her  story,  at  the  same  time, 
spread  far  and  wide ;   and,  strange  as  was  the  nar* 
rative,  theie  was  little  in  it  very  startling  to  the 
common  people  in  a  credulous  age;    and  there 
were  six  witnesses  at  Chinon  to  corroborate  parts 
of  it.    Joan,  who  was  then  in  her  twentieth  yeaT» 
was  a  native  of  a  wild  and  hilly  district  in  Lor* 
raine,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne ;   she   was 
bom  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Domremy,  about  three 
leagues  south  of  the  town  of  Vaucouleurs.     Her 
parents  were  poor  peasants ;  and,  from  her  earliest 
days,  she  shsred  in  their  rustic  labours,  receiving 
no  other  education  than  lessons  of  simple  piety. 
The  whole  district  was  remarkable  for  the  simpli- 
city of  manners  and  the  devotion  of  the  people  ; 
but  not  less  so  for  superstition  and  the  prevalent 
belief  in  visions  and  supernatural  appearances. 
The  curse  of  faction  had  extended  even  to  that  re- 
mote spot.  Domremy  was  Armagnac;  but  the  next 
village  was  Bourguignon ;  and  the  children  of  the 
two  places,  scarcely  more  silly  than  their  elders, 
used  to  fight  and  pelt  each  other  with  stoned  for  the 
sake  of  these  names.    As  Joan  grew  up  from  in- 
fancy, she  was  famed  all  over  Uie  canton  for  her 
great  piety,  and  passing  much  of  her  time  among 
Uie  hills,  tending  flocks  and  herds;    she  there 
mused  in  solitude  over  the  wondrous  legends  of 
saints  and  virgin  martyrs.    The  passing  traveller 
firequently  brought  news  of  the  cruel  war  that  was 

say  when  admitted  to  the  Uag's  pieeettce.  The  Fnnob,  who  a«em 
incapable  of  separating  her  (hnatioism  and  insanity  from  her  uatriot- 
ism,  or  coneeiTing  that  she  could  be  th^upe  of  her  own  be«ted 
imagination,  have  generally  been  rather  ungratefbl  to  Joan.  Vol- 
ets clever  but  iBdeeent  bwlesqM  of  tlM  *  Ftteellab*  to  but  too  weU 
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tooltting  the  fertile  plains  of  France ;  and  occa- 
Btooally  the  quiet  marches  of  Lorraine  witnessed 
the  destructive  pTx>gre8s  of  hostile  bands.  From 
her  infancy,  Joan  had  listened  to  these  tales  of 
horror,  and  the  miseries  of  the  land  became  mixed 
wither  dreams  of  heaven.  When  she  approached 
the  age  of  womanhood,  several  singularities,  both 
monl  and  physical,  were  observed  in  her,  and 
she  began  to  talk  of  visions  and  voices  from  ano- 
ther world.  At  fiist  she  saw  a  great  light,  and 
heard  a  voice,  which  merely  told  her  to  be  wise 
and  vixtooQB,  and  go  frequently  to  mass.  At  this 
int  warning,  as  she  said  afterwards,  she  took  the 
TOW  of  perpetual  chastity.  Then  she  saw  the 
bright  light  again,  and  heard  the  voice,  but  the 
light  at  this  time  displayed  angelic  figures  with 
wings  on  their  shoulders ;  and  one  of  these  bright 
esBenoea  told  her  to  go  and  succour  the  dauphin  of 
France.  There  was  an  old  prophecy  in  the  coun* 
try,  that  France,  after  being  ruined  by  a  wicked 
woman^.  should  be  restored  by  a  spotless  virgin :  it 
was  easy  to  fix  the  character  of  the  destroyer  on 
Qneen  Isabella — ^Joan  thought  herself  called  to  be 
the  virgin  deliverer.  She  represented,  however, 
to  the  voices  that  she  was  but  a  lowly  maiden, 
not  knowing  how  to  ride  a  war-horse  or  to  conduct 
men  of  war ;  but  the  great  voice  who  made  himself 
known  to  her  as  St.  Michael,  assured  her  that  faith 
and  aid  would  be  lent  to  her  for  that  great  end, 
and  that  she  would  be  assisted  by  St  Catherine 
and  SL  Margaret,  telling  her  to  remember  the 
piteous  wrongs  of  France, — ^to  be  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, and  that  all  would  go  well.  When  her  ima- 
gination reached  this  point,  the  two  female  saints 
appeared  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  great  light ; 
she  saw  their  heads  crowned  with  glittering  jewels, 
— she  heard  theur  voices,  mild,  and  modest,  and 
sweeter  than  music*  The  visions  returned,  but 
leas  freqtiently  than  the  invisible  voices,  which 
she  vras  very  apt  to  hear  when  the  bells  of  the 
church  were  ringing.  When  the  voices  had 
ceased,  or  the  visions  had  departed,  she  was  often 
iband  weeping,  for  that  the  angels  of  Paradise  had 
not  carried  her  away  with  them.  For  a  long  time, 
her  parenta  had  little  faith  in  her  visions,  and  they 
wished  to  cure  her  of  them,  bv  giving  her  a  hus- 
band ;  but  all  proposals  of  this  kind  Joan  rejected 
with  honor.  On  a  certain  day,  a  troop  of  Bour- 
guignons  drove  all  the  good  people  from  Dom- 
remy,  and  burnt  their  church.  Joan  with  her 
family  took  refuge  for  a  short  time  in  a  humble 
inn  in  the  town  of  Neufch&teau,  where  she  heard 
many  more  relations  of  the  sad  events  that  were 
passing  in  France.  From  this  time  her  visions 
became  more  frequent;  she  said  that  her  voices 
told  her  that  she  was  the  veritable  virgin  of  the 
prophecy,  and  that  she  must  go  and  conduct  the 
dauphin — for  so  according  to  her  account  Charles 
wss  to  be  called  until  he  was  crowned — to  Rheims. 
The  voices  had  already  instructed  her  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt, 
oommander  at  Yaucouleurs,  who  would  provide 
her  wiHi  the  means  oi  travelling  to  Charles  neyond 


the  Loire;  and,  in  the  summer  ot  1428,  she  re- 
solved to  go  to  that  governor.  Her  honest  father 
would  as  soon  have  seen  her  thrown  into  the 
Meuse,  as  travelling  the  country  among  wicked 
men-at-arms  and  camp-followers;  but  she  had 
made  a  convert  of  one  of  her  uncles,  and  in  his 
company  she  travelled  to  Yaucouleurs.  Baudri- 
court took  her  for  one  crazed,  or  for  a  vagabond 
impostor,  and  at  first  refused  to  see  her,  saying 
that  she  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  her  father,  in 
order  to  be  well  whipped.  Joan,  however,  was 
not  easily  repulsed;  and  as  the  object  of  her 
coming  made  a  great  noise  all  over  the  country, 
the  governor  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  grant  her 
an  audience.  She  told  the  wcMthy  knight  that  she 
was  sent  to  him  by  her  Lord.  '*  And  who  is  your 
Lord  ?"  said  the  governor.  "  The  King  of  Heaven," 
replied  Joan.  This  confirmed  Baudricourt  in  his 
opinion  that  she  was  crazed,  and  he  dismissed  her 
with  very  little  ceremony.  The  Maid  remained 
with  her  imcle,  who  was  a  cartwright,  in  the  town 
of  Yaucouleurs ;  and  still  the  fame  of  her  sanctity 
grew  and  spread,  for  she  passed  whole  days  in 
the  churches, — she  fasted  with  great  austerity, — 
her  life  was  spotless;  and  still  she  continued  to 
assert  that  her  voices  urged  her  night  and  day  to 
go  and  succour  the  noble  dauphin,  and  conduct 
him  to  Rheims,  there  to  be  crowned  and  conse- 
crated. At  length,  Baudricourt  confronted  her 
with  a  priest  well  armed  with  stole,  crucifix,  and 
holy-water;  and  this  clerk  adjured  her,  if  she  were 
an  evil  spirit,  to  depart  from  Uiem.  Joan  crawled 
on  her  knees  to  embrace  the  cross — a  sure  sign, 
according  to  the  theory  of  those  times,  that  she 
was  no  witch  or  sorceress.  A  short  time  after 
this,  John  of  Nouvelourpont,  sumamed  De  Metz, 
a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  met  her,  and 
said  it  was  time  to  think  of  seeing  the  king  driven 
out  of  France,  and  of  becoming  every  man  an  Eng- 
lishman. Joan  answered,  in  a  tone  of  inspiration, 
that  since  the  Sire  of  Baudricourt  would  not  give 
ear  unto  her,  she  must  make  the  journey  to  Charles 
on  foot,  even  though  she  wore  her  legs  down  to 
her  knees  on  the  road ;  for,  she  added,  it  is  neither 
kings  nor  dukes,  nor  yet  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Scotland,  that  can  raise  up  this  sufiering  France. 
"  There  is  no  help  but  in  me.  My  voices  have  said 
it.  And  yet,  in  sooth,  would  I  rather  stay  at  home 
and  spin  at  my  mother's  side ;  for  this  is  not  work 
that  I  have  been  used  to  ;  but  I  must  go,  and  I 
must  do,  since  my  Lord  so  wills  it.'*  "  Who  is  your 
Lord  ?"  asked  De  Metz.  **  He  is  God !"  answered 
Joan.  De  Metz  was  converted  by  her  enthusiasm, 
and  so  was  his  friend  Bertrand  de  Poulengi :  the 
townspeople  had  been  believers  long  before.  There 
were  some  other  portents  and  signs  given  by  Joan, 
and  nearly  all  Lorraine  belived  that  she  was  de- 
puted by  Heaven ;  but  Baudricourt,  even  to  the 
last,  seems  to  have  doubted  of  her  sanctity,  and  to 
have  yielded  rather  to  the  voice  of  the  public  than 
to  that  of  his  own  conscience  or  conviction.  Things, 
however,  were  at  that  desperate  state  which  makes 
men  catch  at  straws.    He  gave  permission  to  John 
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of  Metz  and  Bertrand  of  Poulengi  to  conduct  her 
to  Charles.  The  people  of  Vaucouleurs  eagerly 
furnished  Joan  with  everything  she  wished.  The 
Voices  had  long  before  told  the  maiden  to  put  on 
man's  attire ;  and  this  she  now  did,  and  put  spurs 
to  her  heels.  They  bought  her  a  horse,  and  Bau- 
dricourt  gave  her  a  sword.  When  everything  was 
ready  for  her  departure,  the  governor  received  the 
oaths  of  the  two  squires,  that  they  would  faithfully 
conduct  her  to  the  king.  Then  Joan  mounted  her 
horse,  and  rode  away,  followed  by  the  squires  and 
four  servants  mounted.  The  good  people  of  Vau- 
couleurs  were  deeply  afiected;  the  governor  merely 
said,  "  Go  on,  come  of  it  what  may." 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  when  the  Maid 
began  her  long  and  dangerous  march  through  a 
country  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  English  or 
by  the  Bourguignons,  and  many  were  the  perils 
she  encountered.  The  servants,  weary  and  vexed, 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  holiness  of  her 
mission ;  they  fancied  that,  after  all,  she  might  be 
a  sorceress ;  and  more  than  once  they  thought  of 
throwing  her  over  a  precipice.  But  she  got  safely 
to  Chinon,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  journey  seemed  in  itself  a  miracle. 
After  three  days  of  doubt,  Charles  consented  to 
receive  her ;  for  messages  had  been  brought  from 
Orleans,  imploring,  for  the  last  time,  that  he  would 
aid  his  faithful  city,  and  he  saw  no  earthly  means 
at  hand.  In  this  first  interview,  unabashed  by  the 
sneers  of  the  court,  Joan  spoke  with  firmness,  and 
in  a  tone  which  sounded  very  like  prophecy,  even 
to  many  incredulous  ears.  "  Gentle  dauphin," 
said  she,  '^  I  am  Joan  the  Maid.  I  come  with  a 
commission  from  the  King  of  Heaven,  to  drive  out 
your  oiemies,  and  conduct  you  to  Rheims,  where 
you  shall  receive  the  crown  of  France,  which  is 
your  right"  Charles  took  her  aside,  and  spoke 
with  her  for  a  considerable  time,  in  an  under-tone 
of  voice ;  and  when  she  departed  from  him  he  felt 
or  feigned  a  conviction  that  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  place  the  fate  of  France  in  the  hands  of 
that  peasant  girl.  And  from  this  moment  it  is 
clear  that  efforts  were  made,  not  only  to  spread  her 
fame,  but  to  add,  by  ingenious  inventions,  to  the 
marvellousness  of  her  whole  story.  Here  lay  the 
tricky  part  of  the  business ;  but  it  scarcelv  needed, 
for  popular  credulity  might  now  be  safely  left  to 
its  own  imaginings.  Still,  however,  Charles  or 
his  ministers  hesitated  ere  they  would  commit 
themselves  by  proclaiming  that  Joan  was  to  be 
their  deliverer.  Had  they  been  but  half  as  cautious 
in  secular  matters,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
never  have  reduced  France  to  such  a  state  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  such  a  miracle.  In  order  to 
ascertain  that  there  was  no  magic  or  sorcery  in  the 
case  (for  the  least  credulous  seemed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  dread  of  this  kind  from  the  beginning), 
they  delivered  Joan  over  to  a  commission  of  priests, 
among  whom  were  some  who  boasted  that  they 
could  detect  the  devil  under  any  disguise.  These 
seekers  found  no  diabolical  indications.  But 
Ttemoille  and  the  chaaceUor  had  still  some  doubts. 


Charles,  therefore,  went  from  Chinon  to  Poictiers, 
where  his  parliament  was  assembled,  and  where 
there  was  besides  a  learned  university.  The  king 
ordered  that  the  Maid  should  be  conveyed  thither. 
Joan  was  growing  weary  of  these  long  processes, 
and  she  had  some  dread  of  the  doctors'  bonnets  ; 
but,  saying  that  she  trusted  in  God  to  give  her 
speech  to  convince  the  doctors,  she  went  willingly 
to  Poictiers.  The  monomania  of  this  wonderful 
creature  was  free  from  all  extraneous  extravagance ; 
she  never  varied  in  her  story ;  she  spoke  with  a 
natural  eloquence  and  (admitting  only  her  pre- 
mises) with  much  good  sense.  One  of  the  learned 
doctors.  Friar  Seguin,  who  interrogated  her  more 
harshly  than  the  rest,  and  who  had  a  gruff  voice, 
provoked  her  to  a  repartee  rather  witty  than 
sanctimonious.  '*  What  language  do  your  Voices 
speak  ?"  demanded  the  friar.  ''  A  pleasanter  one 
than  yours,"  said  the  Maid*  She  had  an  ex- 
cellent notion  of  what  was  meant  by  heavenly 
assistance.  ^^  But,"  said  one  of  the  doctors, 
''if  God  wishes  and  intends  to  deliver  France 
from  her  enemies,  where  is  the  use  of  our  fight- 
ing?" "Let  us  fight,"  said  Joan;  "the  help 
will  come  while  we  are  fighting."  They  then 
asked  her  to  give  them  some  signs  of  her  mira- 
culous mission.  "  Not  here,"  said  Joan;  "  Poic- 
tiers is  not  the  place :  but  send  me  to  Orleans  with 
as  small  a  number  of  men-at-arms  as  you  wiU,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  sure  sign ; — ^the  sign  that  I  am 
to  give  is  the  raisins  of  the  siege  of  Orleans." 
When  her  examiners  brought  down  their  ponderous 
learning  upon  her,  she  said  that  she  was  an  unlet- 
tered peasant, — that  she  knew  not  the  difference 
between  letter  A  and  letter  B, — but  this  she  did 
know,  God  had  sent  her  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  to  conduct  the  dauphin  to  Rheims. 
The  doctors  of  both  faculties  were  convmced  or 
silenced.  Then  the  bishops  of  the  south  of  France 
were  consulted ;  and  Jacques  Gelu,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun,  composed  a  very  learned  tractate  to  prove 
by  quotations  from  Scripture  that  God  might  still 
interfere  directly  in  tlie  afEeiirs  of  kingdoms, — ^that 
there  was  nothmg  wicked  in  Joan's  wearing  the 
culotte  and  the  whole  garb  of  a  man,  though  it  was 
contrary  to  a  law  in  Deuteronomy,  provided  such 
things  were  pre-ordained,  and  necessary  to  the  end 
in  view, — ^that  it  was  not  wonderful,  when  miracles 
had  been  wrought  by  means  of  beasts  (witness 
Balaam's  ass),  that  they  should  be  wrought  by  a 
virgin,  albeit  of  lowly  condition.  Indeed,  he  said, 
that  dpd  had  ver^  frequently  intrusted  his  secrets 
to  virgins  in  preference  to  other  conditions  of  man- 
kind ; — and  here  the  erudite  archbishop,  as  proofs, 
placed  in  curious  juxtaposition  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Sibyls.  It  appears  that  it  was  well  known 
in  those  days  that  a  virgin  could  have  no  connexion 
with  the  devil :  and  a  last  and  delicate  proof  was 
intrusted  by  Charles  to  the  matronly  inspection  of 
his  queen's  mother  and  Madame  Gaucourt  The 
report  of  the  doctors  to  the  council  of  state  wai,  that 
they  had  neither  seen,  known,  or  discovered  any  par- 
ticidar  in  that  virgin  that  was  not  conformable  with 
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the  character  of  a  good  Christian  and  trae  Catholic. 
When  bishops,  doctors,  lawyers,  ladies,  had  all  made 
their  inquines,  the  soldiers  would  see  how  the 
Maid  could  sit  a  horse  and  wield  a  lance.  Here 
Joan^s  early  occupations,  and  the  address  they  had 
given,  stood  her  in  good  stead.  They  mounted  her 
upon  a  charger,  and  she  kept  a  firm  seat ;  they  put  a 
lance  into  her  hand,  and  she  showed  that  she  had 
a  vigorous  grasp  and  a  good  eye.  Here,  however, 
some  little  instruction  was  necessary,  and  this  it 
appears  was  given  to  her. 

As  the  English  pressed  the  siege,  and  the  people 
of  Orleans  still  implored  for  aid,  and  requested 
that  the  miraculous  maiden  might  be  sent  to  them, 
it  was  at  last  resolved  to  give  entire  faith  to  her 
mission,  and  adopt  Joan  as  the  forlorn  hope  of 
France.  They  gave  her  the  rank  and  the  proper 
staff  of  a  general  officer.  John  Daulon,  a  brave 
and  experienced  knight,  who  had  long  served  the 
king,  was  placed  near  her  person  as  her  esquire ; 
two  pages  and  two  heralds  were  added;  and  a 
chosen  squadron  of  horse  was  placed  under  her 
immediate  orders.  They  caused  to  be  made  a 
complete  suit  of  new  armour  to  fit  her  person ;  her 
sword  was  an  ancient  blade  bearing  the  mark  of 
five  crosses,  which  she  was  said  to  have  mira- 
culously discovered  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Fierbois.  Her  standard,  which  was  made  to  her 
order,  was  white,  dotted  with  fieurs-de-lis ;  on 
one  side  was  figured  the  Almighty,  on  the  other 
side  were  inscribed  the  words  Jhesus  Maria,  She 
gave  another  standard  to  her  chaplain,  who  was  to 
bear  it  aloft  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  priests,  which 
at  her  request  was  to  follow  her  in  all  her  military 
operations.  Her  charger  was  a  snow-white  steed ; 
and  when  Joan  first  showed  herself,  mounted  upon 
it,  in  her  bright,  new  armour,  and  with  her  banner 
spread  before  her,  the  people  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  her  noble  and  martial  appearance.  Some 
said  that  she  was  a  lively  image  of  St.  George  in 
the  act  of  slaying  the  dragon ;  but  these  men  had 
gone  prepared .  for  a  marvellous  sight,  and  their 
excited  imaginations  were  not  likely  to  suffer  their 
expectations  to  be  disappointed.  By  this  time  the 
army  of  Charles  was  greatly  reinforced;  men 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  have  sight  of  the  inspired 
maiden;  and  a  new  enthusiasm,  half  patriotic, 
half  religious,  was  awakened  by  the  sight  of  Joan, 
and  the  reports  of  her  holy  living  and  apostolic 
deeds.  The  Maid,  indeed,  set  a  bold  and  uncom- 
promising face  against  the  prevailing  dissoluteness 
of  manners ;  she  drove  away  all  the  camp-fol- 
lowers, she  made  the  men-at-arms  confess  their 
sins  and  take  the  sacrament,  and  she  would  not 
allow  a  soldier  to  follow  her  that  had  not  performed 
these  religious  duties.  The  profane  language  of 
the  camp  sorely  distressed  her  virgin  modesty; 
she  tried  to  check  it,  and  met  with  partial  success ; 
but  Saintrailles,  though  a  mirror  of  knighthood, 
continued  to  shock  ber  ears  occasionally. 

A  great  convoy  of  provisions  was  got  together  at 
Blois,  and  thither  repaired,  with  the  determination 
of  escorting  it  to  Orleans,  Saintrailles,  Gaucourt, 
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the  Marshal  of  Boussac,  the  Sire  de  Raiz,  La  Hire> 
Ambroise  de  Lom$,  and  the  Admiral  de  Culant. 
Joan  of  Arc  joined  these  renowned  men  of  war  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  uisisted  that  they  should 
shape  their  manoeuvres  according  to  the  inspira- 
tions which  she  had  received,  or  which  she  might 
receive,  from  her  voices.  The  captains,  however, 
thought  that  a  little  military  precaution  would  not 
be  amiss  ;  and,  while  they  pretended  to  obey  her, 
they  had  recourse  in  most  things  to  their  own 
science  and  experience.  In  truth,  their  forces  were 
now  so  considerable  that  some  of  them  thought 
that  they  might  do  without  the  Maid,  ungratefully 
forgetting  that  but  for  her  they  would  not  have 
had  such  forces  or  so  renovated  a  spirit  in  the 
people.  Joan  said  that  her  voices  ordered  her  to 
march  straight  on  from  Blois  by  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire;  but  the  chiefs,  who  knew  that  the 
English  troops  were  more  numerous  and  better 
posted  on  that  side,  deceived  the  Maid,  passed  the 
troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  and  got  ready  a  con- 
voy of  boats  to  carry  the  provisions ;  and  while 
Joan  and  the  miraculous  part  of  the  expedition 
made  way  by  water,  they  were  flanked  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  horse  that  kept  close  to  the  river. 
As  they  approached  Orleans  the  garrison  sallied 
out  from  several  of  their  gates,  and  fell  upon  the 
besiegers  with  unusual  vigour,  shouting  "  The 
Maid!  the  Maid  is  come!" — ^words  already  of 
terror  and  dismay  to  the  ears  of  English  soldiers. 
Favoured  by  this  diversion,  Joan,  with  the  provi- 
sions and  a  powerful  reinforcement,  got  into  the 
town  a  little  afler  night-fall,  and  Orleans  was  saved. 
The  starving  people  received  her  as  an  angel  from 
heaven.  After  being  conducted  in  triumph  to 
the  principal  church,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
Joan  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  most  virtuous 
matron  of  the  place.  She  declined  accepting 
a  splendid  banquet  that  was  prepared  for  her,  and 
supped  humbly  upon  some  slices  of  bread  dipped 
in  wine. 

The  English  camp  was  now  as  sad  as  the  city 
of  Orleans  was  joyous  :  the  soldiers  had  borne  the 
risks  and  privations  of  a  long  siege  without  mur- 
muring, but  their  bold  hearts  were  not  proof  against 
the  terrors  of  superstition.  For  two  months  they 
had  heard  of  nothing  but  the  miraculous  Maid ; 
they  knew  that  she  had  caused  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  their  chiefs,  telling  them  that  she  was 
coming  commissioned  by  heaven  to  drive  them 
out  of  France ;  and  she  had  come  at  last,  and  by 
provisioning  Orleans,  had  already  performed  one 
of  her  miracles.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  the  other  captains  tried  to  check  this 
despondency ;  in  vain  that  they  represented  the 
whole  affair  as  a  miserable  juggle  got  up  by  their 
enemies, — ^in  vain  spoke  of  the  disgrace  the 
dauphin  and  his  people  incurred  in  setting  up  a 
low-bom  woman  as  their  champion: — ^when  the 
best  of  their  knights  had  been  beaten  in  every 
battle,  could  the  fools  hope  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  overcome  English  valour  by  means  of  a 
cow-driving  girl?    These  and  the  like  argumenta 
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had  no  effect;  bat  it  was  otherwise  with  another 
asaertion  they  made.  They  said  that  Joan  was 
not  an  envoy  from  heaven,  but  from  hell, — that 
she  was  a  foul  sorceress,  working  by  spell  and 
witchcraft.  This  had  a  very  bad  eflFect,  for  it 
agreed  with  their  notions  of  things ;  and  the  m^n 
said,  that,  as  brave  soldiers,  they  would  fight  any 
earthly  enemy,  but  that  they  were  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  conse- 
quence was  inevitable ;  they  began  to  see  strange 
sights  in  the  clouds ;  the  sentinels  were  startled  at 
night  by  strange  sounds;  some  saw  figures  on 
horseback  galloping  through  the  air ;  others  were 
quite  sure  that  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  get- 
ting out  of  order.  By  degrees,  the  panic  spread 
to  every  breast,  not  excepting,  probably,  many  of 
their  chiefs.  But,  at  tne  same  time,  there  were 
other  material  causes  working  on  the  side  of  this 
supernatural  dread.  Flemings,  Burgundians,  Pi- 
cards,  nearly  all  the  people  oif  Duke  Philip  had 
stolen  away  from  the  si^e;  when  the  lines  were 
once  broken  or  overawed,  continual  reinforcements 
poured  into  the  £own  until  there  were  many  more 
fighting  men  within  it  than  without.  An  army 
constantly  recruited  lay  at  Blois  ;  boats  with  armed 
bands  ascended  and  descended  the  river;  and 
flying  columns  of  horse  scoured  both  the  banks. 
The  English,  receiving  no  succour,  must  evidently 
from  besiegers  become  besieged;  and  this  soon 
took  place.  The  Maid  of  Orleans — for  such  waa 
the  tide  now  given  to  Joan — ^would  have  sallied  in 
full  force  the  very  day  after  her  arrival,  to  fall 
pell-mell  on  all  their  positions ;  but  this  was  op- 
posed bv  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  who  had  always 
more  reliance  on  his  own  military  sagacity  than 
faith  in  Joan's  miraculous  powers.  A  large  rein- 
forcement was  expected  from  Blois ;  and  the  gar- 
risons of  all  the  places  which  held  for  King  Charles 
received  orders  to  march  out,  to  unite  their  forces, 
and  to  fall  upon  the  English  lines.  The  Bastard 
and  the  Sire  Daulon  undertook  to  go  to  Blois  to 
hasten  the  march  of  the  forces  assembled  there. 
On  the  following  day,  Joan,  with  La  Hire,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  garrison  rode  out  of  Orleans  to 
escort  them  on  the  road  to  Blois.  The  bewildered 
English  let  them  pass;  indeed,  they  no  longer 
attacked  anything,  but  remained  in  their  wooden 
towers  or  bastilles,  to  the  foot  of  which  French 
skirmishers  from  the  city  now  advanced  from  time 
to  time.  In  this  manner  the  Maid  was  permitted 
to  re-enter  Orleans  as  freely  as  if  there  had  been 
no  siege.  She  had  already  caused  to  be  written,  in 
her  name,  a  strange  letter  to  the  enemy,  and  now 
she  determined  to  address  them  by  word  of  mouth. 
Mounting  on  the  wall  opposite  to  the  tower  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  which  was  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, she  raised  her  voice  like  a  prophet  of  old,  and 
bade  them  all  begone  out  of  France,  or  woe  and 
shame  would  befall  them.  Sir  William  Glades- 
dale,  who  commanded  in  the  tower,  replied  with 
words  of  abuse,  calling  her  aleman,  and  the  French 
miscreants,  to^ollow  such  a  base  leader,  and  telling 
her  to  go  back  and  take  care  of  her  cowb«    Upon 


this,  it  is  said  that  she  told  Gladesdale  that  he 
would  surely  die  there ;  but  the  prophecy  was  pro- 
bably made  for  her  after  the  event  Within  the 
town  Joan  was  still  revered  as  an  angel  from  heavca 
— at  least  by  the  common  people — and  her  con- 
duct was  calculated  to  preserve  and  strengthen  this 
feeling.  She  waa  still  constantly  at  mass  and 
prayer;  she  rarely  spoke  without  an  allusion  to 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  heavenly  voices  that 
guided  and  inspired  her.  She  took  extreme  pains 
to  check  the  immoralities  and  indecencies  of  the 
town  and  army ;  and  certes,  says  one  of  her  chro- 
niclers, there  was  much  to  do  in  this  way.  At 
times,  she  paraded  through  the  city  mounted  on 
her  white  charger,  preceded  by  the  sacred  banner, 
and  followed  by  her  chaplain  and  a  long  line  of 
priests  bearing  crosses  and  relics.  The  poor 
people  who  came  trooping  in  from  all  the  country 
round  about  crowded  upon  her  path ;  and  when 
they  could  not  have  the  supreme  felicity  of  touch- 
ing her  hand,  or  knee,  or  foot,  they  were  happy  at 
being  able  to  touch  the  horse  she  rode  on. 

All  warlike  operations  were  wisely  suspended 
until  the  return  of  the  Bastard,  who,  in  a  few  days, 
waa  seen  marching  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire  with  a  complete  army.     At  this  welcome 
sight  Joan  made  a  sortie  with  a  great  part  of  the 
garrison  to  meet  him,  and  make  his  way  more 
easy.    The  English  remained  motionless  in  their 
bastilles,  and  let  her  pass.     Some  of  the  men  cried 
**  There  goes  the  witch ;"  but  others  b^an  to 
think  that,  after  all,  her  marvellous  power  might 
be  from  above.     This  was  by  far  the  worse  horn 
of  the  dilemma.     The  Bastard's  reinforcement  en- 
tered Orleans  preceded  by  Joan  and  the  priests. 
The  Maid  was  told  that  Sir  John  Fastolf  was 
again  on  his  way  to  Orleans  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions for  the  besiegers.     **  Bastard,'*  said  the 
Maid,  **  in  God's  name  let  me  know  when  he 
Cometh,  that  I  may  deal  with  him."    The  Bastard 
assured  her  that  she  should  receive  timely  notice. 
"  If  I  do  not,"  said  Joan,  "  and  if  this  Fastolf  pass 
without  mv  knowing  it,  T  will  cut  off  your  head." 
She  was  irritated  by  seeing  that  measures  were 
adopted  on  military  principles  without,  or  contrary 
to,  her  advice;    and  she  probably    knew,    that 
though  he  spoke  her  fair  before  her  face,    the 
Basterd,  when  alone  with  his  friends,  laughed  at 
her  and  her  mission.     On  the  same  day,  Joan, 
who    had    lain  down  to  rest,  suddenly   awoke, 
sprung  from  her  bed,  and  called  for  her  arms. 
Her  voices,  she  said,  told  her  to  go  out  and  fight 
the  English,  but  whether  they  meant  the  reinforce- 
ments under  Fastolf,  or  the  English  in  the  bastilles, 
she  knew  not.     She  took  her  banner  in  her  own 
hand,  and  rode  to  one  of  the  gates.  Here  she  saw  a 
wounded  man  brought  in.  *'  Ha  *."  she  exclaimed, 
*•  I  can  never  see  the  blood  of  a  Frenchman  without 
my  hair  standing  on  end."    Here  also  she  learnt 
that  an  irregular  sortie  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  French  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  one 
of  the  bastilles.     She  instantly  resolved  to  head  a 
fresh  attack  in  person ;  and,  as  the  moment  was 
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fftvoumble,  the  Bastard  liurried  to  join  her  in 
fiirce.  Hie  Maid  led  the  assault  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  a  veteran ;  the  French  followed  her  with 
enthusiasm ;  and,  after  a  desperate  fight  of  three 
hours,  the  bastille  of  Saint-Loup  was  carried.  No 
quarter  was  given;  but  Joan  tenderly  regretted 
that  so  many  English  should  perish  without  con- 
fession and  absolution.  On  the  next  day  there 
was  no  fighting,  because  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  Joan 
caused  another  letter  to  be  thrown  into  the  English 
lines,  and  stood  on  the  ramparts  to  hear  what  they 
would  say  to  it.  They  called  her  so  many  foul 
names,  that  she  wept  with  shame  and  vexation ; 
but  she  presently  said,  that  her  invisible  voices 
spoke  comfort  to  her  ear,  and  brought  her  news 
from  heaven.  She  proclaimed  through  the  city 
that  no  soldier  should  dare  follow  her  to  the  field 
on  the  morrow  that  had  not  previously  confessed 
his  sins ;  and  to  set  a  good  example,  she  took  the 
sacrament  in  public.  The  plan  now  adopted  pro- 
ceeded, however,  not  from  her  miraculous  inspira- 
tion, bat  from  a  council  of  war.  It  was  resolved 
to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  the  right  bank ;  and 
while  the  English  were  gathering  on  that  side,  to 
fall  suddenly  upon  the  bastilles  on  the  left  bank. 
Although  this  combined  movement  was  awkwardly 
execut^  Joan  crossed  the  river,  took  one  of  the 
bastilles  by  assault,  and  passed  the  night  on  the 
left  bank.  On  the  folbwing  day  she  had  a  furious 
quarrel  with  Gaucoiurt,  the  governor  of  Orleans, 
and  other  great  captains,  who  still  wished  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  while  Joan  insisted,  that,  without 
caring  for  the  right  bank,  the  whole  might  of  the 
Frendi  should  be  poured  out  on  the  left  to  reduce 
the  formidable  position  of  the  Toumelles.  Qaucourt 
would  have  opposed  her  will  by  open  force,  but 
the  people  of  the  town  and  the  common  soldiers, 
who  were  all  for  the  Maid,  rose  against  him, 
threatening  him  and  his  friends  with  death.  Joan, 
therefore,  had  her  way ;  and  while  she  fell  upon 
the  Toumelles  from  the  land-side  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  the  citizens  attacked  from  the  side 
of  the  river  in  boats  and  on  the  bridge,  which  they 
had  repaired  with  planks  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
grand  assault  commenced  two  hours  before  noon ; 
but  notwithstanding  tlieir  superstitious  fears,  the 
English  fought  most  bravely,  and  repulsed  their 
countless  assailants.  Another  assault  was  made ; 
but  again  the  French  were  slaughtered  in  the 
breach,  or  hurled  from  the  wall.  The  fire  of 
their  guns,  and  still  more  the  flight  of  the  English 
arrows,  several  times  cleared  both  bank  and  bridge. 
About  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the  French 
seemed  quite  disheartened,  Joan  herself  planted  a 
scaling  ladder,  and  mounted  the  wall:  she  was 
struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  neck,  and  fell  as  if  dead 
into  the  ditch.  The  difference  of  half  an  inch 
would  have  made  all  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat ;  the  arrow  wound  was  not  mortal, 
and  Joan  was  drawn  out  of  the  ditch  by  a  valiant 
knight,  and  carried  to  the  rear.  While  they  were 
drawing  out  the  arrow,  she  yielded  to  the  weakness 


of  her  sex,  and  shrieked  and  wept ;  but  when  the 
first  anguish  was  assuaged,  she  fell  into  earnest 
prayer,  and  then  she  heard  over  all  the  din  of 
battle  those  voices  that  were  sweeter  than  music. 
The  English,  who  believed  her  dead,  were  con- 
founded at  seeing  her  presenting  herself  again  at 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  urging  on  the  French  to  the 
assault.  They  now  felt  assured  that  she  was  more 
than  mortal ;  and  as  the  superstitious  panic  spread, 
some  of  the  men  fancied  they  saw  St.  Michael 
the  arch-angel,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  of 
Orleans,  riding  on  a  white  horse,  and  fighting  for 
the  French.  But  what,  perhaps,  was  even  worse 
than  this,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  was,  the 
notable  circumstance  that  they  had  used  nearly  all 
the  gunpowder  and  arrows  they  had  with  them  in 
the  fort.  Thus  reduced  to  comparative  inaction, 
the  English  were  assaulted  from  the  bank  and 
from  the  bridge,  at  the  same  moment.  After  de- 
fending the  post  like  lions.  Sir  William  Glades- 
dale  and  all  his  knights  were  slain.  Then  the 
French  became  masters  of  the  tottering  walls  of 
the  Toumelles,  which  were  heaped  within  and 
without  with  piles  of  dead  bodies.  Scarcely  an 
Englishman  of  any  condition  whatever  escaped, 
but  for  every  one  that  fell,  there  had  fallen  at  least 
ten  Frenchmen;  so  that  Joan's  miracle  was  not 
achieved  without  cost.  That  evening  she  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  by  the  bridge  which  had  been 
for  so  many  months  a  closed  passage.  That  night 
a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  English  camp ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Talbot,  and  the  other  cap- 
tains, agreed  that  the  siege  should  be  raised.  They 
were,  however,  most  anxious  to  preserve  the  high 
military  reputation  of  their  country  which  had  been 
won  in  so  many  fields ;  and,  as  morning  dawned, 
they  left  their  towers  and  entrenchments,  and  drew 
out  in  open  arrav,  hoping  to  tempt  the  triumphant 
army  within  Orleans  to  come  forth  and  give  them 
battle.  Inferior  as  they  were  in  numbers,  they 
were  quite  ready  to  face  Joan — whether  harlot, 
witch,  or  prophetess — ^if  she  would  meet  them 
on  a  fair  field.  Joan  was  willing  enough  to  gratify 
them  in  this  respect,  but  she  was  suffering  from 
her  wounds,  and  had  no  intimation  from  her 
celestial  voices.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  the 
English  burnt  or  blew  up  their  works,  and  marched 
on  the  road  to  Paris,  retiring  in  perfect  order  witli 
their  colours  proudly  flying.  Thus  was  raised  the 
memorable  siege  of  Orleans,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1429.* 

Suffolk  did  not  retreat  far.  Leaving  the  Paris 
road,  he  threw  his  men  into  different  castles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  and  then,  trusting  to 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Jargeau,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Orleans.  But  he  was  attacked 
sooner  than  he  expected.  As  soon  as  the  siege 
was  raised,  Joan  went  from  Orleans  to  meet 
King  Charles,  who,  as  usual,  had  kept  himself 
aloof  from  danger.  She  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  court;   and  the  courtiers  proposed 
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to  legale  her  with  feafiti  and  entertainments.  But 
Joan  told  them,  that  it  was  no  season  for  piping 
and  dancing, — that  there  was  much  work  to  do, — 
and  that  she  had  hut  a  short  time  upon  earth  to  do 
it  It  is  said  that  she  predicted  that  she  would  die 
within  a  year.  She  did  what  she  could  to  per- 
suade Charles  to  set  out  instantly  for  Rheims, 
without  caring  for  the  English  and  the  Bourgui- 
gnons  that  lay  between  him  and  that  city  of  coro- 
nations. 

Charles  did  not  immediately  adopt  this  advice ; 
but  he  was  induced  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  to 
show  himself  to  his  people  as  an  active  soldier  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  collected  all  his 
forces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  Within 
four  weeks,  the  white  banner  of  the  Maid  was  un- 
furled before  Jargeau,  and  in  ten  days  it  was 
planted  on  the  tower  of  that  fortress.  In  this 
affair  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  made  prisoner,  and 
Joan  had  another  narrow  escape;  for,  as  she 
mounted  to  the  assault,  she  was  struck  on  the 
head,  and  precipitated  into  the  ditch.  The  Lord 
Talbot  drew  out  the  troops  from  the  castles  and  gar- 
risons in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  Suffolk, 
and  continued  the  retreat  towards  Paris.  After 
taking  possession  of  the  places  thus  vacated,  the 
French  pursued  him.  Beins  met  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thousand  men,  Talbot  halted  at  Patay, 
but  the  French  also  were  reinforced  from  every 
side,  and  even  the  disgraced  Constable,  the  Count 
Richemont,  marched  with  an  army  of  Bretons  to 
join  the  king,  against  whom  he  had  so  recently 
waged  war.  Charles  remembered  how  the  count, 
had  murdered  his  favourites ;  and  Tremoille  was 
still  with  the  king,  and  the  chief  director  of  his 
council.  So  violent  was  the  feeling  against  Riche- 
mont, that  the  king  at  first  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  even  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  approadied,  he 
would  cause  him  and  his  troops  to  be  attacked  as 
though  (hey  were  English.  There  were,  however, 
many  prudent  men  in  the  royal  camp,  who  thought 
that  past  grievances  ought  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
most  of  the  knights  and  esquires  began  to  say  that 
they  would  much  rather  follow  an  approved  war- 
rior like  the  count  than  all  the  maids  in  the  world. 
It  was  therefore  decided,  in  spite  of  the  king  and 
Tremoille,  that  the  Constable  should  be  welcome. 
There  had  been  a  whisper  that  Joan  had  under- 
taken to  attack  him  in  the  name  of  Charles. 
When  they  met,  the  Constable  said  to  her, ''  Joan, 
they  say  you  wish  to  fight  me ;  I  am  ignorant 
whether  you  are  from  God  or  not ;  if  you  are  from 
God,  I  fear  you  not — if  you  are  from  the  devil,  I 
fear  you  still  less."  These  words  made  a  great 
impression — for  it  was  known  that  Richemont 
had  a  keen  eye  in  matters  of  witchcraft,  and 
that  he  had  burnt  a  great  many  witches  in  Brit- 
tany. 

With  all  their  forces  and  their  recent  successes, 
the  majority  of  the  French  captains  were  still 
rather  unwilling  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
English  in  the^open  field ;  they  were  awed  by  the 
great  skill  of 'the  enemy  in  disposing  their  troops 


in  such  encounters,  and  by  the  recollection  of 
Azincourt,  Crevant,  and  VemeuiL  "  We  had 
better  wait,"  said  they,  **  for  more  horse."  "  Have 
you  good  spurs  ?**  said  Joan-; — "  ride  on,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  conquer !  The  English  are 
delivered  over  into  my  hands — you  have  but  to 
smite  them."  And  it  was  owing  to  the  absolute 
will  of  the  Maid,  and  the  confidence  the  common 
men  had  in  her,  that  the  French  were  induced  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Patay.  Sir  John  Fastolf,  who 
had  brought  up  the  reinforcements,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  English  ought  to  decline  the  battle,  and 
retreat  to  some  strong  fortresses  in  their  rear;  and 
this,  because,  as  he  well  remarked,  the  men  were 
disheartened  by  the  recent  occurrences  at  Orleans, 
and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  superstitious 
fears.  But  Talbot  thought  it  would  be  ridiculous 
and  disgraceful  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
French,  whom  they  had  so  constantly  seen  flying 
before  them.  The  country  about  Patay  was  level 
and  open,  with  nothing  but  a  village,  or  a  young 
wood,  scattered  here  and  there.  Talbot,  when 
aware  that  the  French  were  approaching,  made  a 
movement,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  fix)m  a 
village  and  some  thick  hedges ;  but  he  was  too  late, 
and  before  he  could  gain  the  position  his  skilful 
eye  had  chosen,  the  van  of  the  French  army,  led 
on  by  La  Hire  and  Saintrailles,  charged  into  the 
midst  of  his  moving  columns,  allowing  them  no 
time  to  form.  The  archers  could  not  even  fix 
their  stakes,  and  they  were  disordered  and  mixed 
up  with  the  enemy's  horse,  before  they  could  bend 
their  bows.  The  main  body  of  the  French  closely 
followed  the  van ;  and  when  they  saw  that  it  was 
not  repulsed,  and  that  the  English  were  in  such  a 
disorder  as  they  had  never  seen  them  in  before, 
they  also  charged  with  great  spirit  and  confidence. 
The  division  under  Sir  John  Fastolf  turned  and 
retreated  without  fighti'jg.  Those  that  remained 
with  Talbot  could  never  recover  themselves  or 
form  with  any  effect.  The  archers  were  slaugh- 
tered in  heaps;  the  horsemen  spurred  from  the 
field,  seeking  safety  in  flight.  The  brave  Talbot, 
who  scorned  such  an  expedient,  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  with  him  were  taken  Lords  Scales, 
Hungerford,  and  many  other  noble  captains. 
Twelve  hundred  English  remained  dead  on  the 
field.  The  Regent,  in  his  first  rage  at  what  he 
unjustly  deemed  the  cowardice  of  Fastolf,  de 
prived  that  captain  of  tlie  honour  of  the  garter ; 
but  Fastolf  pleaded  that  it  would  have  been  a 
sure  seeking  of  disgrace  and  destruction  to  lead 
men  so  utterly  dispirited  and  panic-stricken  as  his 
were  into  battle,  and  that  this  conviction,  and  no 
other  motive,  was  the  cause  of  his  sounding  a 
timely  retreat.  The  veteran  was  believed,  as  he 
well  deserved  to  be,  and  the  garter  was  restored  to 
him.  The  French  were  intoxicated  with  their  un- 
wonted success,  and  as  proud  of  the  battle  of  Patay 
as  if  they  had  gained  it  with  an  inferior  force. 
They  could  not  conceal  their  exultation  from  their 
noble  captives.  "  Well,  Talbot,"  said  the  Duke 
d'Alenf on,  ^*  you  did  not  expect  this,  this  mom^ 
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ing."    •*  It  is  the  fortune  of  war,"  said  the  Eng- 
lish veteran,  without  any  emotion.* 

Inunediately  after  the  battle,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
rode  to  the  king,  who,  though  he  had  taken  the 
field,  itill  kept  his  precious  person  far  from  the 
scenes  of  actual  warfeure.     She  now  insisted  on  his 
ludertaking  the  journey  to  Rheims ;    for,  putting 
tMdt  the  i^uence  on  the  public  mind  which  such 
a  march  would  produce,  Joan  had  no  idea  of  a 
king,  unless  be  were  anointed  and  crowned  in  the 
jiToper  place.     Charles  still  hesitated,  and  many 
of  the  peiBons  about  him  found  good  reasons  for 
delaying  the  journey.      It  would  be  wiser,  they 
said,  to  make  sure  of  the  groimd  they  had  gained, 
and  reduce  several  strong  fortresses  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Loire  which  the  English  still  held. 
They  represented  that  the  wide  tract  of  country 
which  lay  between  them  and  Rheims  was  almost 
eutirdy  in  obedience  to  the  King  of  England  or 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  such  an  expe- 
dition would  be  full  of  danger  and  difficulty.     The 
Maid  reproved  them  for  their  lack  of  faith :  she 
told  them  that  the  relieving  of  Orleans  was  not  an 
easy  task ;  that  Orleans  had  been  relieved ;  that 
none  of  them  expected  to  take  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  yet  Suffolk  was  their  prisoner;   that  they  had 
hecn  afraid  of  fighting  the  battle  of  Patay,  and  yet 
that  battle  bad  been  won;  and,  finally,  she  re- 
peated her  old  assurances  that  she  was  guided  by 
heavenly  counaeb,  and  that  the  powers  entrusted 
to  her  knew  no  limits,  as  they  were  the  powers  of 
heaven.     Seeing  that  no  reinforcements  arrived 
from  England,  and  that  Bedford  was  beginning  to 
concentrate  near  Paris  all  the  army  that  remained 
to  him,  Charles  took  heart,  and  resolved  to  follow 
the  Maid  to  Rheims.     Joan  laboured  hard  to  per- 
fect the  reconciliation  with  the  Count  of  Riche- 
mont,  the  Constable,  who  wished  to  be  of  the 
journey ;  but  the  king  and  the  favourite.  La  Tre- 
luoiile,  were  still  implacable ;  and  the  Constable 
received  orders  not  to  attend.    The  king  even  said 
that  he  would  rather  not  be  crowned  at  all  dian  see 
Richemimt  at  his  coronation.     Many  other  noble 
knights  were  dismissed  by  La  Tremoille,  whose 
greatest  fear  at  this  critical  moment  was,  that  a 
cabal  might  he  formed  against  him  to  drive  him 
from  his  post  of  chief  minister  and  favourite.     He 
refused  the  services  of  many  of  the  poorer  sort  who 
kept  flocking  to  the  royal  standard  because  he  had 
no  money  to  pay  them.      In  spite,  however,  of 
these  reductions,  Charles  set  out    on  his  flying 
expedition  with  a  considerable  force,  composed 
entirely  of  horse.    La  Hire  and  Saintrailles  led 
the  van;  the  rear  was  formed  of  provincial  gentle- 
men of  no  great  name,  but  who  were  good  patriots, 
and  of  respectable  burghers  from  the  cities  of  the 
KHiih,  who  all  rode  their  own  small  horses,  and 
brought  their  own  provisions.      The    important 
town  of  Auxerre  made  a  submissive  treaty.    From 
Anxerre  Charles  marched  to  Troyes,  in  the  hope 
that  the  weak  garrison  of  five  or  six  hundred  Bour- 
guignons  would  surrender  to  his  army  of  eight  or 

*  MeMtxel^Mcmolref  de  Rwlicmont.— VOlaret^Stow. 


nine  hundred  men.  But  the  Bourguignons  shut 
the  gates  of  Troyes,  and  bade  him  defiance. 
Charles  was  not  provided  with  artillery,  and  his 
troops  were  not  inclined  to  make  an  assault  by 
scaling  the  walls.  For  five  days  he  lay  before  the 
town  doing  nothing.  During  this  time,  most  of 
his  troops  suffered  cruelly  from  want  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  ill  humour  which  arose  had  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  expedition,  but 
also  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whom  the  men  began 
to  apostrophise  as  a  foul  impostor.  Even  many  of 
the  captains  advised  Charies  to  return,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  never  thought 
much  of  Joan's  supernatural  mission,  now  openly 
expressed  his  doubts  and  misgivings.  The  Maid 
was  summoned  almost  like  a  criminal  to  the  bar  to 
give  an  account  of  herself  to  the  royal  council ;  but 
her  earnest  eloquence  again  relieved  her  from  all 
dangerous  suspicions,  and  she  made  the  leaders  of 
the  army  agree  to  storm  the  walls  as  best  they 
could.  On  the  sixth  day  they  began  to  fill  the 
ditch  with  bags  of  earth  and  fagots,  and  to  prepare 
scaling  ladders ;  but  the  citizens  of  Troyes  were 
lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  priests  of  the  town 
were  numerous,  influential,  and  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  the  king.  Chiefly  by  means  of  a  certain 
Friar  Richard,  a  powerful  preacher,  negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  besiegers,  and  Troyes  was 
quietly  surrendered  to  Charles,  who  agreed  to  let 
the  garrison  depart  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
When  Joan  was  about  to  enter  the  town,  she  was 
met  by  Brother  Richard,  who  rapidly  made  many 
signs  of  the  cross,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the 
threshhold  of  the  gate ;  for  the  friar  was  not  quite 
certain  that  she  might  not  be  an  evil  spirit,  and 
the  good  people  were  sorely  afraid  of  her.  But  as 
the  Maid  st<XKl  this  proof,  she  was  instantly  pro- 
claimed as  an  angel.  Friar  Richard  then  attached 
himself  to  the  king's  service,  and  induced,  by  his 
eloquent  preaching,  the  people  of  several  towns  to 
declare  for  Charles,  and  drive  out  their  Bourgui- 
gnon  garrisons.  From  Troyes,  Charles  marched 
to  Rheims,  where  the  people,  greatly  alarmed  at 
all  they  heard  of  the  miraculous  Maid,  rose  in  his 
favour,  expelled  all  the  officers  and  friends  of  Bed- 
ford and  Burgundy,  and  threw  open  their  gates  at 
his  approach.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1429,  escorted 
by  Joan  and  a  host  of  priests,  Charles  made  his 
solemn  entrance  into  Rheims;  and,  two  days 
after,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church.  Next  to  himself,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  this  ceremony  was  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  stood  close  by  his  side,  bearing  aloft  her  white 
standard.  When  the  king  was  crowned,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  in  tears,  and  all  present 
wept  when  they  heard  the  words  she  uttered : — 
*'  Gentle  king,  now  is  accomplished  the  will  of 
God,  who  would  have  you  come  hither  to  Rheims, 
to  receive  your  consecration,  and  show  you  that 
you  are  the  true  king,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
France  rightly  belongs."  Not  one  ^f  the  peers  of 
France  was  present  at  this  coronation;  but  the 
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BpontaneouB  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  gave 
to  it  the  character  of  a  national  celebration.* 

Joan  had  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  a  few  weeks  before,  requesting 
or  commanding  him  to  attend  the  coronation  of  his 
lawful  sovereign  ;  and  on  the  day  after  that  cere- 
mony, she  again  addressed  Philip,  with  the  full 
consent  of  Charles's  ministers,  who  knew  the 
differences  and  jealousies  that  existed  between 
the  Duke  and  Bedford,  and  who  hoped  that  he 
might  be  detached  from  the  English  alliance. 
Joan's  letter,  like  all  those  written  in  her  name, 
began  with  the  words,  "  Jheaus  Maria,"  written 
under  a  cross.  On  the  part  of  the  King  oif  Heaven, 
she  required  the  duke  to  make  peace,  and  live  in 
friendship  with  the  King  of  France :  she  told  him 
that  it  was  monstrous  in  him  to  make  war  against 
his  cousin  and  liege  lord,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of 
loyal  and  Christian  Frenchmen ;  that  if  he  loved 
war,  there  were  the  Turks  whom  he  might  go  and 
fight.  She  added,  in  the  name  of  the  gentle  king, 
that  he,  Charles,  was  ready  and  willing  to  be  re- 
conciled  on  any  conditions,  saving  his  honour,  and 
that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  France  depended 
entirely  upon  him,  Duke  Philip.  The  duke  was 
probably  not  much  affected  by  this  letter,  but 
many  of  his  soldiers  were  uneasy  at  a  prediction  in 
it — that  they  would  never  gain  another  victory  so 
long  as  they  fought  on  the  English  side.  Joan 
and  Friar  Richard  gained  more  towns  and  for- 
tresses for  the  king  than  several  brave  armies 
could  have  done  in  the  same  short  space  of  time. 
Wherever  Joan  carried  her  white  banner,  the 
people  saw .  swarms  of  beautiful  white  butterflies 
fluttering  about  it,  and  so  they  opened  their  gates 
to  the  miraculous  visitant.  The  friar  was  scarcely 
less  prevalent — sometimes  winning  a  triad  of 
towns  by  one  eloquent  discourse  in  the  pulpit.  It 
should  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  both,  that  they 
strenuously  inculcated  lessons  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, renresenting  to  the  lords  as  well  as  to  the 
people,  that  it  was  the  wickedness  of  the  land  that 
had  brought  down  the  judgment,  and  that  the 
judgment  was  to  be  averted  only  by  penitence  and 
reformation. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Loire  as  he  had  expected, 
Charles  was  enabled  to  march  from  Champagne 
into  the  Isle  of  France.  Town  after  town  sur- 
rendered to  him  as  he  advanced.  It  was  seldom 
that  any  attempt  was  made  at  resistance,  and  when 
tliere  was  any  such  attempt,  instead  of  battering 
the  walls  with  cannon,  the  friar  assailed  them 
with  sermons,  or  the  Maid  showed  her  .white  ban- 
ner, and  that  was  generally  enough  to  make  the 
people  rise  upon  their  Burgundian  garrisons  and 
open  the  gates  to  Charles.  Where,  however,  the 
garrison  was  composed  of  native  English,  matters 
were  not  quite  so  easily  managed,  for  their  igno- 
rance of  his  language  made  them  proof  against  the 
sermons  of  Friar  Richard,  and  they  still  held  the 
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Maid  as  a  foul  witch.  At  several  places  Joan 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  and  burnt, 
for  the  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  treat  her 
in  the  fashion  in  which  witches  were  treated  in  all 
Christian  countries  whenever  they  should  catch 
her.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the 
accomplishment  of  all  her  prophecies  and  the 
advantages  they  still  gained  through  her,  many  of 
the  French  captains  treated  her  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  even  with  harshness,  for  they  were 
weary  of  hearing  every  success  attributed,  not  to 
them,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France,  but  to 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Some  foul  attempts  were 
made  to  commit  her  character  for  modesty  and 
chastity,  but  these  Joan  defeated  with  the  rage  of 
a  tigress.  It  appears  clearly  that  she  now  kept  the 
field  against  her  inclination,  and  an  inward  con- 
viction that  she  had  done  all  that  she  had  been 
appointed  to  do.  Immediately  after  the  corona- 
tion, she  besought  Charles  to  let  her  depart  in 
peace,  now  that  he  was  consecrated  at  Rheims  and 
her  mission  fulfilled.  She  several  times  repeated 
the  request  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  Charles 
always  found  good  arguments  to  detain  her:  he 
resolved  not  to  part  with  the  Maid  as  long  as  her 
name  and  presence  could  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
When  Joan  was  asked  what  she  proposed  to  do 
with  herself,  she  said  that  she  would  return  to  her 
native  village, — to  her  father  and  mother,  who 
longed  to  see  her  again, — and  that  there  she  would 
tend  the  flocks  and  herds  as  she  had  done  before. 
This  modesty — this  absence  of  all  worldly  ambi- 
tion ^gained  her  fresh  consideration,  and  touched 
the  hearts  of  some  who  had  been  disposed  to 
consider  her  as  a  lucky  impostor  hunting  after 
wealth  and  honours.  Her  voices,  however,  made 
themselves  less  frequently  heard,  and  as  the 
operations  became  more  complicated,  they  gave 
her  contradictory  suggestions,  at  least  Joan  fre- 
quently hesitated  and  varied  in  her  opinions, 
which  she  had  never  done  before.* 

The  Regent,  Bedford,  had  done  his  best  to  prop 
the  fast-falling  dominion  won  by  his  great  brother, 
but  he  was  badly  seconded  by  the  government  in 
England.  He  repeatedly  represented  to  the  coun- 
cil the  great  mischief  doing  Uirough  that  "  limb  of 
the  devil "  (so  he  called  Joan  of  Arc),  and  the 
straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  for  want  of  money  : 
he  never  spoke  in  despair  of  the  cause,  but,  like  a 
brave  and  confident  man,  full  of  hope  and  energy — 
like  one  never  doubting  of  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
for  in  this  respect  the  illusion  endured  to  the  last, 
and  even  survived  defeat  and  disgrace.  But  in 
the  English  council  there  was  perpetual  discord 
and  dissension,  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  which  existed  between  the  R^ent's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  great 
uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who,  after  a  short  retirement,  had  resumed  his 
post  in  the  government.  It  was  enough  for  one 
of  these  rivals  to  propose  any  measure  to  ensure 
the  fierce  opposition  of  the  other ;  nor  could  they 
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agree  even  i^hen  the  honour  of  their  country  was 
at  stake.  The  enormous  wealth  of  Beaufort,  who, 
many  years  hefore  this,  was  styled  the  "rich 
bishop,*'  almost  justifies  a  suspicion  that  there  was 
a  great  peculation  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  cardinal,  like  old  Odo,  the 
bn>lher  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entertained  the 
hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  popedom  by  means 
of  his  money.  He  had  lent  some  large  sums  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  French  war,  but  now  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  fresh  loans,*  nor  could 
Bedford  procure  money  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer, which  was  represented  as  poor  and 
embarrassed,  having  enough  to  do  to  meet  the 
expenses  at  home.  As  there  was  no  raising  of 
troops  without  money,  Bedford  got  no  reinforce- 
ments, and  he  was  obliged  to  weaken  his  garrisons 
in  Normandy  in  order  to  keep  on  foot  a  respectable 
force  at  Paris.  Now,  however,  he  received  a  small 
army,  which  Beaufort  had  raised  by  his  own 
means,  and  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The  cry 
for  religious  reform  which  had  been  raised  in 
England  by  Wycliffe  was  echoed  in  Bohemia  and 
part  of  Germany,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  by 
John  Huss,  an  eloquent  preacher,  who  formed  a 
sect  too  powerful  to  be  put  down  at  once  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  the  gibbet,  the  block,  and  the 
fagot  The  pope  excommunicated  them  in  a 
mass,  and  preached  a  crusade  against  them.  All 
the  Christian  princes  and  people  of  Europe  were 
invited  to  eml»rk  in  this  holy  war,  and  the  zealous 
Cardinal  Beaufort  got  together  two  hundred  and 
fiftj  men-at-arms,  and  about  two  thousand  stout 
English  archers,  whom  in  spite  of  his  years  he 
determined  to  lead  in  person  into  Bohemia  for  the 
uprooting  of  heresy.  But  when  the  cardinal  landed 
on  the  continent  and  saw  the  difficulties  to  which 
Bedford  was  reduced,  he  agreed,  after  some  feigned 
hesitation,  to  join  this  force  to  the  army  of  the  Re- 
gent About  the  same  time  some  English  knights 
collected  a  few  retainers,  and  passed  over  into 
France,  but  their  united  number  was  very  incon- 
siderable, and  other  adventurers  were  deterred  by 
finding  that  the  coffers  of  the  Regent  were  empty. 
To  fill  them  Bedford  cast  an  eye  on  the  rich  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  of  France.f  It  was  but  a 
glance,  and  seeing  the  difficulties,  he  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  except  riving  the  alarm  to  a  sensi- 
tive body.  Hitherto  he  had  had  a  strong  party 
among  the  bishops  and  great  abbots  (the  poor 
clergy  were  better  patriots),  but  his  friends  now 
began  to  fall  from  his  side,  although  at  first 
secretly.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  was 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  exerted  her 
influence  to  reconcile  her  husband  and  brother. 
Duke  Philip  went  to  Paris,  and  had  another  long 
and  friendly  conference  with  the  Regent:  by 
mutual  consent,  the  solemn  treaties  which  bound 
them  to  one  another  were  read  in  public,  and  so 

*  It  appMn,  howerer,  tliat  the  eordinal  afterwards  lent  lome 
to  Henry  VI.  to  cany  on  the  war  in  Fmoce.    The  cardinal 
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also  was  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  atrocious 
murder  of  John  Sans-peur  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  This  was  done  to  revive  the  horror  men 
had  felt ;  and  it  was  asked  what  confidence  could 
ever  be  placed  in  such  manifold  traitors  as  the 
murderers,  who  were  still,  almost  to  a  man,  with 
Charles  "styling  himself  Dauphin."  The  cha- 
racter of  Charles  was  not  spared  in  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  English  and  their  partisans;  they 
declared  him  a  coward  and  traitor,  as  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Duke  John  at  Tanneguy  Duchfttel, 
and  they  renewed  their  old  assertions,  m  which,  at 
the  least,  there  was  great  probability  that  he  was 
not  the  son  of  the  insane  Charles  VL,  but  of  one 
of  the  infamous  Isabella's  many  paramours.  Afler 
a  short  visit,  Duke  Philip  quitted  Paris,  leaving 
only  a  weak  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men 
with  the  Regent;  and  very  soon  after,  when 
Charles  was  approaching  Paris,  he  received  an 
embassy  from  him  at  Arras,  and  listened  anew  to 
overtures  for  a  separate  peace.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  yet  make  a  sufficiently 
advantageous  bargain,  and  many  of  his  most 
powerful  adherents  were  not  yet  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  tolerate  a  reconciliation  with  the  detested  Ar- 
magnacs.  As  is  not  uncommon,  the  personal 
animosities  of  the  people  remained  in  full  \dgour 
when  their  leaders,  in  policy,  inclined  to  peace. 
Philip's  plan  now  appears  to  have  been  to  afford 
Bedford  just  such  a  degree  of  support  as  would 
prevent  his  being  crushed  (for  he  knew  the  danger 
of  permitting  Charles  to  be  too  triumphant  while 
his  terms  were  yet  unsettled),  and  never  to  give 
him  force  sufficient  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The 
Regent  could  never  collect  more  tlian  ten  thousand 
men ;  at  times  his  army  did  not  amount  to  half 
that  number.  The  consequences  of  his  weakening 
the  garrisons  in  Normandy,  and  of  Charles's 
advance  to  the  same  quarter,  were  inevitable.  In- 
surrections broke  out;  great  lords  who  had  made 
separate  treaties  with  the  English  took  up  arms 
for  Charles ;  some  towns  overpowered  their  gar- 
risons; others  were  taken  by  assault;  and  the 
banner  of  independence  was  planted  in  several 
important  places  on  the  Norman  coast.  Although 
very  uncertain  of  the  disposition  of  the  populace  of 
Paris,  who  in  part  were  beginning  to  forget  the 
horrors  they  had  committed  on  the  Armagnacs, 
and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  which  their  butcheries 
had  excited  among  the  partisans  of  Charles,  Bed- 
ford had  been  obliged  to  make  more  than  one 
march  into  Normandy  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  that  most  important  conquest.  But  the  time 
was  now  come  when  he  must  face  King  Charles, 
whose  forces  made  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris.  As  he  advanced  from  the  capital,  the 
French  retreated  and  fled  so  rapidly  that  there 
was  no  coming  up  with  them.  There  was  a 
great  want  of  money  on  that  side  also,  and  Charles, 
who  was  never  brave,  proposed  instantly  re- 
treating to  his  old  positions  on  the  Loire,  but  his 
wife  and  the  Maid  reasoned  against  this  measure, 
and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  and  other  captaina 
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vowed  that  they  would  not  follow  the  king  in  that 
direction.  Being  unable  to  find  Charles,  Bedford 
sent  him  a  letter.  He  reproached  him  with  de- 
luding the  ignorant  people  oy  means  of  a  female — 
an  impostor  and  prostitute — and  an  apostate  friar ; 
he  required  him  to  give  him  a  personal  meeting : 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  reliance  could  be 
put  in  the  word  of  one  who  had  betrayed  the  late 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  stained  himself  foully 
with  blood,  then  he,  Bedford,  would  be  ready  to 
conclude  a  peace  on  reasonable  conditions;  but 
other\vi8e  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat  in 
order  that  the  quarrel  might  end,  and  the  world  see 
whose  cause  was  the  just  one.  To  this  letter 
Charles  sent  no  answer.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  when  neither  force  expected  it,  the  two 
armies  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  each  other  near 
Senlis.  The  English,  who  were  very  inferior  in 
number,  took  up  positions  in  front  of  Uie  French  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  them.  The  French 
kept  their  ground,  but  would  not  attack,  and  the 
English  were  determined  not  to  begin  the  battle. 
The  spirit  of  the  latter  had  greatly  revived ;  their 
superstitious  dread  of  Joan  was  wearing  out  by  use 
and  familiarity ;  but  they  saw  that  the  French  had 
become  cautious  in  the  field,  had  condescended  to 
employ  large  bodies  of  archers,  and  had  adopted 
much  of  their  own  tactics  and  discipline.  All  this 
rendered  their  superiority  in  number  a  more  serious 
consideration  than  it  had  been  in  former  times. 

Many  of  the  hot-headed  French  knights  wanted 
to  attack,  but  when  the  more  prudent  captains  cast 
their  eyes  along  the  English  lines,  and  observed 
the  firm  countenance  of  the  men  and  the  masterly 
arrangements  of  Bedford,  they  declared  that  this 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  thought  of.  Some  cavalry 
was  detached  to  skirmish  round  the  positions  of 
the  English,  in  the  vain  hope  of  tempting  the 
troops  to  leave  them.  Troops  of  horse  rode  out  to 
meet  these  assailants,  and  many  fierce  encounters 
took  place ;  but  the  rest  of  Bedford's  army,  though 
eager  for  the  fight,  obeyed  the  voice  of  their 
general,  and  remained  motionless.  Then  the 
Maid  was  asked  whether  the  French  might  quit 
their  posts  and  engage ;  but  her  voices  gave  no 
consistent  advice ;  and  still  Charles  was  unwilling 
to  risk  his  crown  in  a  general  engagement  of  any 
kind.  For  three  days  the  two  armies  thus  lay 
facing  each  other,  and  then  each  marched  off  the 
field  by  its  own  road.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  the 
skirmishes,  where  no  quarter  was  given.  A  body 
of  Picards  fought  very  bravely  for  the  English, 
and  were  more  inveterate  against  the  Armagnacs 
than  were  the  English. 

Bedford  marched  again  into  Normandy,  which 
was  invaded  by  the  Constable  Richemont.  When 
he  was  at  some  distance  Charles  turned  round 
upon  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  taking  it  during  the 
Regent's  absence.  Beauvais,  St.  Denis,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  and,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  people  of  Paris  to  do  the  same,  he  published  a 
general  amnesty,  and  made  the  most  brilliant  pro- 


mises to  his  goo^  and  loyal  city.  But  the  walls 
of  Paris  were  defended  by  a  small  but  determined 
garrison  of  English,  and  the  populace  had  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  to  receive  the  Armagnacs. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  force,  and 
on  the  12th  of  September  an  assault  was  made  on 
the  fauxbourg  or  suburb  of  St  Honon^.  The  Maid 
of  Orleans  was  foremost  in  scaling  the  walls,  but 
her  white  banner  was  no  longer  victorious ;  she 
w^as  wounded  and  thrown  down  into  the  ditch, 
where  her  repulsed  companions  basely  abandoned 
her.  She  crawled  out  of  the  ditch,  and  lay  for 
some  time  alone  among  the  dead ;  for  the  cannons, 
culverins,  and  arrows  of  the  English  were  very 
active,  and  made  great  havoc  among  the  assailants. 
Then  rising,  she  waved  her  banner,  and  cheered 
on  the  men  to  a  fresh  assault.  The  soldiers  lost 
heart,  and  soon  fell  back  by  troops,  imtil  she  was 
again  left  alone.  Some  better  spirits,  ashamed  to 
see  a  woman  stand  her  ground  while  the  mass  of 
the  army  skulked  behind  some  mounds  of  earth, 
wh^  they  were  safe  from  the  enemy's  fire,  moved 
forward  and  tried  another  assault,  but  they  were 
driven  back  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  fled, 
forcing  the  Maid  with  them.  It  was  now  evening, 
and  the  whole  force  marched  away  to  St.  Denis, 
where  Charles  had  remained  the  whole  day.*  It 
was  evident  that  Joan's  influence  was  fast  declining, 
and  that  even  the  common  soldiers  were  no  longer 
for  her.  A  few  days  before  the  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Paris  she  had  found  some  of  the  men 
committing  shameful  disorders,  and  she  beat  them 
soundly  with  the  flat  of  her  sword  until  the  weapon 
broke  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  miraculous  blade 
marked  with  the  five  crosses,  which  she  had  dis- 
covered in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois, 
and  which  she  had  worn  ever  since.  She  was 
grieved  at  the  accident ;  but,  as  for  the  soldiers, 
they  were  disposed  to  think  that  her  virtue  lay  in 
her  sword,  and  that  it  departed  from  her  when 
that  sword  was  broken.  Besides,  they  were  weary 
of  her  rigid  system  of  morals.  Captains  as  well 
as  men  laid  the  whole  blame  of  their  recent  failure 
upon  her.  "  You  are  a  false  prophetess !"  they 
cried:  "you  said  we  should  have  slept  tliis  night 
in  Paris."  "  And  so  you  would,"  said  Joan,  "  if 
you  had  fought  as  I  fought!"  But  she  was  not 
blind  to  what  was  passing ;  and  smarting  with  her 
wound,  and  a  keener  pang  within,  she  again 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  an  army  and  court 
where  she  had  experienced  little  else  than  ingra- 
titude. She  even  went  to  the  abbey  church  and 
hung  up  her  suit  of  white  armour  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Denis;  but  again  Charles  found 
arguments  to  convince  her  that  she  ought  to 
remain,  for  he  fancied  that  she  might  still  be  of 
some  little  use,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  very 
despondent.  The  miscarriage  before  Paris  was 
sure  to  produce  a  moral  effect  detrimental  to  his 
interests.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
already  disgusted  at  the  excesses  and  rapine  com- 
mitted by  his  unpaid  troops,  who  were  chiefly  men 
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o!  lYie  Bcmtb,  and>  as  suco,  obnoxious  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  of  the  north,  from  whom  they 
differed  materially  in  language  and  manners.  The 
burgheiB  found  that  they  had  committed  a  mistake 
in  opening  their  gates  to  these  marauders,-— the 
fanners  concealed  their  produce,  or  carried  it  for 
safety  into  Paris.  Charles  had  always  drawn  his 
main  supplies  from  the  country  beyond  the  Loire, 
and  he  began  to  find  a  difficulty  in  subsisting  at  a 
distance  from  those  provinces.  Money  was  as 
scarce  as  ever;  for  want  of  it  his  troops  were 
deserting ;  and  Bedford,  having  done  his  business 
in  Normandy,  was  advancing  by  forced  marches. 
Charles  therefore  began  a  retreat,  and  scarcely 
baited  until  he  had  the  Loire  between  him  and  the 
English  regent.  He  left  a  few  garrisons  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  some  of  which  were  commanded 
by  knights  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  who  were  instructed  to  do  what- 
ever they  could  to  please  and  win  over  that  prince. 
By  the  king's  order,  two  or  three  of  the  towns 
which  belonged  to  Duke  Philip  were  delivere)!  up 
to  bis  officers.  Bedford,  who  reached  St  Denis 
soon  after  Charles's  departure,  marched  into  Paris 
in  triumph,  and  there  he  was  soon  joined  by  his 
brother-in-law  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  him  the 
most  consoling  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Charles  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Soon 
after  Bedford  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  the 
regency  of  France  to  Philip,  who  was  further  gra- 
tified by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Bedford  withdrew  to  Normandy,  where  he  retained 
the  supreme  command ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  Philip  left  Paris  for  Flanders. 

A.D,  1430. — During  the  winter  months  there 
was  a  nominal  truce  between  the  Bourguignons 
and  the  party  of  King  Charles ;  and  negotiations 
for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  were  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  some  envoys  of 
the  emperor,  and  other  agents.  But  still  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  declined  committing  himself 
with  tlie  English,  who  had  recently  given  him  so 
much ;  and  his  faction  in  France  was  still  as 
hostile  as  ever  to  the  Armagnacs.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  truce,  the  Bourguignons  continued  to 
fight  whenever  they  found  an  opportunity.* 

Meanwhile  Charles  lay  inactive  at  Bourges, 
where  La  Tremoille  and  his  other  ministers  ex- 
hausted their  wits  in  devising  methods  for  raising 
money.  Another  miraculous  woman  was  now 
presented,  whose  inspiration  was  wholly  of  a 
financial  description.  This  was  Catherine  of  La 
Rochelle,  who  promised  the  king  an  abundance  of 
riches.  Catherine  did  not  pretend  to  fight,  like 
Joan, — ha  forte  lay  in  preaching,  and  in  extract- 
ing money  rar  the  use  of  the  king  from  those  who 
possessed  any.  She  announced  that  she  could  tell 
at  a  glance  all  those  who  had  hidden  treasures. 
She  tSso  had  her  visions,  but  these  were  rude  and 
material  compared  with  the  celestial  visitations  of 
Joan,  for  she  saw  nothing  but  the  figure  of  a  single 
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lady  covered  all  over  with  massive  gold.  In  truth, 
the  whole  affair  was  a  vulgar  parody  of  Joan's  ideal 
and  glorious  monomania,  and  it  was  considered  in 
this  fight,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  the  court. 
Joan  accused  Catherine  of  imposture ;  but  Friar 
Richard,  that  other  great  warrior  in  this  unmanly 
struggle,  supported  the  new  prophetess ;  and  both 
declared  a  deadly  enmity  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
During  the  winter  months  Joan  laid  siege  to  St. 
Pierre-le-Moutier  and  La  Charity :  the  first  she 
took  after  the  display  of  all  her  former  valour  and 
enthusiasm,  but  she  was  repulsed  at  the  latter.* 
At  the  opening  of  spring  Charles  moved  from 
Bourges,  and  his  army  prepared  to  advance  once 
more  firom  the  Loire  to  the  Seine.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  two  prophetesses ;  for  Charles  did  not 
think  proper  to  dismiss  Catherine  of  La  Rochelle. 
Joan  said  that  peace  lay  at  the  end  of  the  lance, 
but  her  rival  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  only  to  be  procured  by  treating  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ;  and  she  offered  to  go  and  try  the 
effects  of  one  of  her  sermons  upon  that  prince. 
Catherine's  offer  was  declined;  and  Joan,  with 
banner  and  lance,  marched  with  the  van  of  the 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Bur^ndy,  a  formidable  conspiracy  was 
arranged  m  favour  of  Charles ;  but  it  was  disco- 
vered in  time  by  the  Bourguignons,  who  beheaded, 
drowned,  or  tortured  to  death  a  great  number  of 
the  conspirators.  A  new  plot  was  formed  on 
Joan's  approach ;  but  this  also  was  discovered,  and 
all  concerned  in  it  were  massacred  by  L'Isle  Adam. 
After  some  unimportant  skirmishes  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Joan  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Compiegne,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
people  of  Duke  Philip.  On  approaching  the 
town,  she  found  that  the  duke  had  come  up  in 

Eerson,  and  that  he  was  pressing  the  siege  with 
is  whole  army,  assisted  by  a  body  of  English 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Montgomery. 
She,  however,  fought  her  way  into  Compiegne 
with  a  considerable  reinforcement.  On  the  same 
day,  the  25th  of  May,  promising  herself  the  same 
brilliant  successes  which  had  attended  her  at 
Orleans,  she  made  a  sortie^  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  lines.  She  surprised  one  of  their  posi- 
tions, and  killed  a  great  many  men ;  but  the  whole 
Bourguignon  force  collected  to  a  point  and  bore 
her  back.  With  her  usual  intrepidity,  she  threw 
herself  in  the  rear  of  her  now  flying  host^  and  she 
several  times  drew  rein,  and,  rallying  some  of  her 
men,  faced  about  and  fought,  in  order  to  check  the 
pursuers.  In  this  manner,  fighting  and  retreating, 
she  nearly  reached  the  edge  of  the  town  ditch,  but 
there  she  was  pulled  from  her  horse  by  an  archer, 
and  her  troops,  without  pausing  to  rescue  her,  fled 
over  the  drawbridge,  and  closed  the  gate  upon  her* 
Joan  rose  and  tried  to  defend  herself  with  a  long 
sword,  which  she  had  taken  from  a  Bourguignon 
warrior   at  Lagny,   a  few  days  before;   but  her 

*  During  the  winter  Cbarlet  had  ennobled  Uie  family  of  Joaa, 
and  hod  declared  that  her  natiTo  TiUa^  of  Donuremy  should  be  4||* 
eyer  exempt  Ihim  iaset. 
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efforts  were  fruitlesB*— she  was  Biurounded  by  hex 
enemies — her  friends  made  no  sally  to  save  her ; 
and  80,  at  last,  she  surrendered  to  the  Bastard  of 
Vendfime,  who  carried  her  in  triumph  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Bourguignons.  All  the  captains  of  the 
army  ran  to  gaze  at  the  prisoner,  nor  was  Duke 
Philip  the  last.  This  prince  went  to  the  lodgings 
where  she  was  confined,  and  spoke  many  words 
with  her ;  "  but  what  they  were,"  adds  Monstrelet, 
"  I  do  not  now  recollect,  although  I  was  present." 
The  wonderftil  news  was  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning;  the  Boiurguignons  and  the  English 
sang  Te  Deum  as  if  a  great  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained; the  ungrateful  French  deplored  the  loss 
for  a  season,  but  they  made  no  eflfort  to  effect  the 
release  of  the  heroine  by  ransom,  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, or  any  other  means.  Three  days  afler  her 
seizure  she  was  claimed,  not  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, as  generally  stated,  but  by  Friar  Martin, 
doctor  in  theologv,  vicar- general  of  the  Inquisitor 
of  the  Faith,  in  tfie  kingdom  of  France.  Martin, 
in  right  of  the  office  he  held  under  the  pope,  re- 
quired that  Joan  called  the  Maid,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  sundry  crimes  savouring  strongly  of 
heresy  and  witchcraft,  should  be  instantly  sent  to 
him,  that  she  might  be  tried  by  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition. The  Bastard  of  Venddme,  to  whom  Joan 
surrendered,  had  sold  his  prisoner  to  John  of 
Luxembourg,  who,  without  heeding  Friar  Martin's 
letter,  sent  Joan  to  his  strong  castle  in  Picardy, 
where,  though  closely  guarded,  she  was  treated 
with  humanity.  The  University  of  Paris  then 
took  up  the  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, imploring  him  to  cause  the  Maid  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  whose  dio- 
cese she  had  been  taken.  The  Duke  took  no  more 
heed  of  the  letter  of  the  university  than  the  count 
had  taken  of  that  of  the  inquisitor.  Then  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  was  a  great  foe  to  witch- 
craft, and  a  great  friend  of  the  English,  took  the 
cause  into  his  own  hands,  and  sent  apostolic 
notaries  to  signify  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
presence  of  his  captains,  that  he  must  deliver  up 
the  Maid,  who,  he  said,  could,  in  no  sense,  be  con- 
sidered or  treated  as  a  nrisoner  of  war.  A  similar 
notification  was  served  in  the  same  manner  on 
John  of  Luxembourg,  who,  after  some  months, 
sold  Joan  to  the  bishop  for  ten  thousand  francs. 

In  the  interval,  Duke  Philip  had  returned  into 
Flanders,  leaving  the  Sires  de  Brimeu,  de  Lan- 
noy,  and  de  Saveuse,  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
Compiegne.  But  that  place  was  strong,  and  well 
defended,  and  the  siege  was  raised  by  me  Marshal 
of  BouBsac,  who  came  up  with  a  very  superior 
force,  the  principal  army  of  Charles.  The  Duke 
was  detained  in  the  Low  Countries  till  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  emissaries  of  King  Charles 
had  stirred  up  his  subjects  of  Liege  to  revolt ;  and 
when  Philip,  not  without  great  loss,  had  reduced 
these  to  obedience,  he  became  occupied  by  another 
disputed  succession.  As  he  was  the  strongest,  he 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  he  annexed  Bra- 
bant to  his  other  vast  possessions.    But  while  he 


was  gaining  these  advantages  in  Flanders,  he  suf- 
fered defeat  in  France.  He  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Count  of  Savoy,  that  former  friend 
of  Charles,  who  agreed  to  march  an  army  into 
France,  and  to  divide  the  south  of  that  kingdom 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Philip  sent  an  army 
into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  threatened  Dauphiny, 
the  Lyonnese,  and  even  Languedoc.  Those  pro*^ 
vinces,  which  had  been  so  devoted  to  Charles,  were 
exhausted  by  the  long  war,  and  could  offer  little 
resistance ;  but  the  royalists  had  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  celebrated  Spanish  adventurer,  Villan- 
drada,  who  threw  himself  into  the  south  with  some 
companies  composed  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  and  Germans.  These  companies  of  ad- 
venture, in  conjunction  with  a  French  force  under 
the  Sire  de  Gaucourt,  obtained  a  splendid  victory 
at  Authon  over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  southern  provinces.  This 
defeat  wholly  disconcerted  the  scheme  formed  with 
the  Count  of  Savoy.  In  the  month  of  November, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  returned  into  France  ;  but 
he  undertook  no  great  enterprise,  and  winter  was 
passed  in  petty  skirmishes  or  in  idleness.  In  the 
skirmishes  the  Bourguignons  and  the  English 
were  several  times  defeated  by  La  Hire  and  Sain- 
trailles.  The  whole  country  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine  was  kept  in  a  frightful  state  of 
disorder,  being  constantly  ravaged  and  plundered 
by  armed  bands,  who  neither  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Charles  nor  that  of  the  English. 

A.D.  1431. — Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Joan 
languished  in  prison :  her  friends  forgot  her ;  her 
enemies,  who  conceived  her  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
their  reverses,  longed  to  reduce  her  to  ashes.  All 
the  English,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  French, 
firmly  believed  that  all  she  had  done  had  been  by 
the  direct  aid  of  the  devil.  So  strong  was  this 
feeling  in  Paris  that  they  burnt  alive  a  poor  wo- 
man of  Brittany  for  merely  saying  that  she  believed 
Joan's  inspiration  proceeded  from  heaven.  After 
being  confined  successively  in  the  castles  of  Beau- 
revoir.  Arras,  and  Crotoy,  she  was  transferred,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  to  Rouen,  where,  according 
to  some  accounts,  the  English  loaded  her  with 
chains  and  shut  her  up  in  an  iron  cage.  The 
Bourguignons,  as  well  as  the  English,  clamoured 
for  her  death;  and  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
University  of  Paris  represented  that  religion  would 
be  in  danger  if  sorcery  and  dealing  with  the  devil 
were  permitted  to  go  unpunishtd.  The  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  claimed  the  right  of  conducting  her 
trial,  and  this  claim  was  formally  admitted  and 
confirmed  by  the  clergy  of  Rouen  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
desirous  that  the  trial  should  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  sum- 
moned priests,  and  lawyers,  and  lettered  men  from 
far  and  near.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  doctors 
assembled  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  detecting 
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impoBBibk  Crimea ;  but  Bome  of  these  men  grew 
weary  of  the  long  business,  others  were  excluded 
fay  the  bishop,  and,  towards  the  end,  not  more 
than  forty  sat  in  judgment     It  is  difficult  to  con- 
oeive  how  sucb  a  process  could  be  conducted 
according  to  any  of  the  rules  of  reason  or  justice ; 
hot  it  appears  that  even  as  a  witch  trial,  and  even 
according  to  the  code  of  frightful  superstition  then 
in  yogue,  the  matter  was  most  unfairly  managed. 
For  sixteen  days  she  was  sharply  interrogated  by 
men  who  were  ready  to  detect  a  lurking  devil  in 
everything  she  said,  and  who  cross-examined  her, 
and  twisted  her  words  with  all  the  adroitness  of 
the  schools.     Though  frequently  puzzled  hy  the 
kmg,  hard  words  they  used,  and  hy  polemical 
demonstrations,   to  her  perfectly    unintelligible, 
Joan,  unsupported  by  any  one,  pleaded  her  cause 
with  great  spirit,  at  times  confounding  the  doctors 
with  her  prompt  and  clear  replies  and  her  plain  good 
sense,  for  still,  on  all  points  but  one,  she  was  per- 
fectly rational.    Whenever  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
saw  that  her  simple  eloquence  was  producing  an 
effect,  he  raised  his  voice  angrily  and  silenced  her. 
The  principal  object  in  view  was  to  terrify  or  entrap 
her  into  an  avowal  that  she  had  been  labouring  under 
an  illusion,  and  that  she  now  knew  that  the  spirits 
which  bad  appeared  to  her  were  spirits  of  dark- 
ness ;  but  Joan  maintained  that  they  were  angels 
from  heaven,  and  that  neither  the  devil  nor  any  of 
his  ministers  could  have  power  over  a  virgin  like 
herself.     She  made  a  strong  stand  on  this  position, 
and  the  judges  were  obliged  to  take  up  the  scandal 
of  the  camp  and  to  say  that  she  was  no  maid.  Her 
wearing  of  man's  attire  was  held  to  he  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  a  very  pernicious  heresy ;  but  she  re- 
plied that  she  wore  that  garb  by  the  express  order 
of  heaven,  signified  to  her  repeatedly  by  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  and  by  St  Catherine  and  St,  Mar- 
garet The  defence  was  deemed  more  heretical  than 
the  offence.     Her  judges  thought  that  there  must 
have  been  a  deal  of  magic  in  her  white  baimer,  which 
had  so  uAen  led  the  troops  of  Charles  to  victory, 
and  raised  such  a  panic  among  the  bravest  of  the 
English  and  Bourguignons.     Joan  said  that  there 
was  nothing  about  the  banner  save  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  that  she  had  used  it  fairly  in  battle  as 
other  combatants  used  their  lances.     The  pro- 
minent figure  she  had  made  at  Rheims  was  con- 
sidered as  a  grievous  insult  to  the  nobility  of 
France,  and  as  a  circumstance  full  of  mysterious 
meaning.     They  asked  her  how  she  dared  to  stand 
there  with  her  banner  raised.     She  replied,  that, 
having  shared  in  all  the  danger  and  the  toil,  it 
WAS  but  fair  that  she  should  partake  of  the  triumph. 
When  questioned  touching    her    attachment    to 
Mother  Church,  she  said  that  her  whole  life  bore 
witness  in  her  ^vour, — ^that  she  had  been  constant 
to  all  its  duties  and  ceremonies  even  in  the  midst 
of  war  and  carnage;  but  they  drew  from  her  an 
assertion  that  she  could  not  submit  to  the  ministers 
of  that  church  when  her  voices  ordered  the  con- 
trary.   This  was  considered  the  worst  heresy  of 
aH    The  court  drew  up  articles  of  condemnation 


and  despatched  them  to  the  University  of  Paris 
and  to  several  French  prelates  of  the  highest  rank. 
All  the  faculties  of  the  university,  and  all  the 
bishops  consulted,  agreed  that  Joan  was  heretical, 
and  an  impious  impostor,  and,  as  such,  deserving 
death  by  fire.  Several  of  her  judges  were,  how- 
ever, averse  to  burning,  and,  though  the  French 
writers  pretty  generally  accuse  the  English  of 
pressing  for  this  execution,  there  is  more  evidence 
to  show  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
public  exposure  and  imprisonment  for  life.  From 
the  beginning,  Joan's  own  countrymen  of  the 
Bourguignon  faction  were  tlie  most  eager  for  her 
destruction,  and  their  hatred  was  singularly  roused 
by  her  putting  to  death  one  of  their  favourite  cap- 
tains named  Franquet,  whom  she  had  taken  prisoner 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  a  few  days  before 
her  own  capture  at  Compiegne.* 

After  undergoing  trying  examinations  in  the 
court,  the  Maid  was  tormented  in  her  cell  by 
monks  and  confessors,  who  constantly  represented 
that  the  church,  which  had  tried  her,  was  infallible 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  it  was  most  merciful 
to  those  who  recanted  and  submitted  to  its  au- 
thority. These  reasonings  had  their  effect,  and 
Joan  was  staggered  at  the  array  of  bishops,  doc- 
tors, and  devout  priests.  She  could  hardly  under- 
stand how  such  holy  men  could  err,  and,  though 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  such  a  measure,  tibe 
bishops  and  priests  of  her  own  or  the  royalist  party 
never  set  up  a  plea  in  her  favour,  or  made  any 
attempt  to  prove  that  she  was  a  good  Catholic. 
Indeed  Charles  and  his  friends  forgot  her  at  once, 
as  a  thing  that  had  answered  its  purpose  and  was 
no  longer  of  any  use.  It  was  infamous  in  her 
enemies  to  bum  her,  but  it  was  more  infamous  in 
her  friends  to  abandon  her  in  this  manner.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  Joan  was  brought  up  to  hear  her 
sentence.  It  was  known  that  her  mind  was  already 
wavering,  and  every  means  was  adopted  to  render 
the  scene  imposing  and  terrific,  in  order  to  induc3 
her  publicly  to  acknowledge  her  errors.  She  was 
placed  on  a  scaffold  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Ouen, 
and  fit  a  short  distance  stood  a  stake  surrounded 
by  fagots ;  the  bishops  and  doctors  sat  in  a  gallery 
opposite  to  her,  a  dominican  friar  mounted  a  high 
pulpit  to  preach,  and  the  executioner  stood  close  by 
with  his  cart.  The  churchyard  was  crowded  with 
French  and  English  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Rouen. 
The  preacher  dwelt  with  vehement  oratory  upon  the 
damnable  sin  of  heresy,  hitherto  so  little  known  in 
France,  and  he  expressed  his  horror  and  astonish- 
ment that  so  christian  a  people  as  the  French 
should  have  followed  the  delusions  of  an  infamous 
loose  woman.  Joan  listened  in  silence  so  long  as 
the  sermon  turned  unon  her  own  character,  but  it 
was  otherwise  when  tne  preacher  attacked  Charles, 
the  man  who  "  called  himself  king."  "  Speak  of 
me,"  said  the  noble-minded  enthusiast,  "  but  sully  ' 
not  the  fame  of  the  king ;  he  is  good  and  royal ; 
he  is  a  christian, — the  best  in  France." — "  Make 

*  AeooTding  to  some  aooounti,  Joan  wished  to  save  Franqvct'a 
life,  bQt  tbe  wu^ecroled  by  her  more  sauguinary  companions. 
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her  hold  her  tongue!"  cried  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais.  The  Maid  was  Bilent,  and  the  friar  con- 
tinued his  discourse.  In  the  end  Joan  submitted ; 
a  paper,  containing  a  confession  and  renunciation 
of  errors,  was  put  into  her  hand,  and,  not  knowing 
how  to  write,  she  signed  it  with  a  cross.  Her 
punishment  was  commuted  into  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, and  a  penitentiary  diet  on  the  "  bread 
of  sorrow  and  the  water  of  affliction."  After 
being  made  to  thank  the  church  for  its  tender 
mercies,  Joan  was  reconducted  to  her  dungeon, 
where  she  put  on  the  dress  of  her  sex  as  she  had 
agreed  to  do,  her  male  attire  being  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  detestable  features  of  her  heresy. 
But  when  bishops,  doctors,  friars,  executioner, 
and  stake  had  disappeared,  her  cell  was  again 
illimiined  by  the  miraculous  light, — the  saints  and 
angels  again  appeared  to  her,  and  again  she  heard 
their  voices  floating  on  the  stillness  of  night.  She 
examined  her  own  heart,  and  felt  that  she  was 
still  unconvinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  church — 
that  she  had  meanly  yielded  to  force  and  terror. 
She  recalled  all  her  former  glories, — she  longed 
again  to  have  her  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  her  hand 
on  the  white  banner, — ^to  be  once  more  fighting 
for  the  independence  of  her  country.    By  accident 


or  design,  the  dress  of  a  soldier  was  left  in  her 
prison,  and  one  morning  Joan  was  discovered 
wearing  it.  This  circumstance  was  considered  a 
sufficient  proof  that  she  had  relapsed  into  heresy, 
and  then  it  was  determined  that  she  should  die. 
Her  firmness  again  forsook  her  when  she  was  told 
they  were  going  to  bum  her  alive ;  she  said  that 
she  did  not  fear  death  by  the  sword,  or  the  axe,  or 
the  rope,  but  that  to  be  burnt  was  too  horrible ; 
and  she  tore  her  hair,  and  made  loud  lamentations. 
The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  asked  her  if  she  had 
heard  her  voices  again  ?  She  replied  that  she  had 
heard  them,  and  that  they  had  told  her  she  had 
done  wrong  to  sign  the  paper  presented  to  her  by 
the  churchmen.  Even  if  it  had  been  usual  to  show 
mercy  to  relapsed  heretics,  this  would  have  been 
fatal  to  her.  She  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm.  On  the  30th  of  May,  seven  days  after  her 
abjuration,  she  was  put  into  the  executioner's  cart 
and  carried  to  the  old  market-place  of  Rouen,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  stake,  and  on  the  sides  of 
which  were  scaffoldings  and  galleries  erected  for  the 
bishops,  doctors,  priests,  captains,  and  other  select 
spectators.  At  sight  of  the  stake,  and  the  fagots 
which  they  were  heaping  round  it,  she  shuddered 
and  wept;   but  by  degrees  jshe  recovered  her  self- 
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possession,  and  said  that  she  lioped  to  be  that  night 
in  paradise.    The  cart  halted  under  the  wooden 
gallery  in  which  were  seated  the  great  Cardinal 
Beaufort  and  the  French  bishops.     A  monk  de- 
liTered  a  short  discourse,  which  reproached  her 
with  her  backsliding,  and  which  ended  with  these 
words : — '*  Go  in  peace,  Joan ;  the  church  can  no 
loDgei  defend  thee  !*'    She  knelt  and  prayed  aloud, 
fervidly,   though  in  tears.    Much  as  he  hated 
heresy,  and  hard-hearted  as  he  was  generally  sup- 
pose to  be.  Cardinal  Beaufort  could  not  bear  this 
bunentable  spectacle ;  he  rose  from  his  seat  and 
left  the  market-place,  followed  by  several  bishops, 
all  shedding  tears  like  himself.    They  covered  her 
with  the  infernal  livery  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
fixed  on  her  head  a  black  cap,  which  bore  this 
inscription,   '*  Heretic,  Relapsed,  Apostate,   Ido- 
lator.**     They  then  forced  her  to  the  centre  of  the 
square,  tied  her  to  the  stake,  and  set  fire  to  the 
fagots.      As  the  smoke  and  flames  rose  around 
her,  Joan  was  seen  embracing  a  crucifix,  and  the 
last  word  that  she  was  heard  to  utter  was  the  name 
of  •*  Jesus.'*    When  the  fire  was  burnt  out,  they 
carefully  collected  the  ashes  and  threw  them  upon 
the  placid  surface  of  the  river  Seine,  which  flowed 
close  by.* 

The  afifairs  of  the  English  were  not  mended  by 

the  burning  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.    Thinking  to 

please  the  people  of  Paris,  and  to  counteract  some 

of  the  effects  of  the  coronation  at  Rheims,  they 

determined  to  get  up   another  ceremony  of  the 

same  kind.    Young  Henry,  who  had  been  crowned 

King  of  England  at  Westminster  in  the  preceding 

year,  was  brought  over  to  Paris  to  be  crowned  as 

King  of  France.     His  journey  out  of  England  had 

been  for  some  time  retarded  by  the  poverty  of  the 

exchequer,  and  at  last  it  had  been  found  necessary 

to  borrow  money  for  the  occasion.     At  one  time  it 

was  proposed  to  conduct  him  from  Paris  to  Rheims, 

where  the  regal  unction  was  supposed  to  have  more 

virtue ;  but  this  project  was  abandoned,  owing  to 

the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and,  after  many 

delays,  he  ms  crowned  in  the  church  of  Notre 

Dame,  at  Pans,  in  the  month  of  November,  1481. 

The  ceremony  was  splendid,  but  there  was  no  joy 

or  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people :  few  of 

the  great  French  lords  attended ;  even  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  was  absent ;  and,  instead  of  a  French 

prelate,  Henry's  relative.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  placed 

the  crown  on  his  head.     Another  discouraging 

*  IffoBsbel.— Chnm.de  la  PDC«t11e.—vniarei->Iiebran  des  Chtr- 
mrtte*. — Larerdy.. ..  M.  LaTerdy's  work  coniitta  chiefly  of  extracts 
ftom  aadent  mannaeripts  in  the  Biblioth^ue  da  Roi,  at  Paris,  and 
eoataias  foil  accounts  of  Joan's  trials.  TIm  worlcs  of  dilferent  kinds 
idstinf  to  the  Maid  are  very  nnmerons :  M.  Chaussard  enumerates 
■pvards  of  ibor  hundred  expressly  devoted  to  her  life  or  including 
wtaib  of  her  hiatory.  The  fullest  accounts  of  the  Maid  are  derired 
fiQB  tlw  rerision  of  her  trial,  which  took  nlaee  twenty- fotir  years 
after  bcr  death,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  who  had  been  petitioued 
by  Josa  s  mother  Isabella.  Many  of  the  Maid's  companions  of  all 
nalu,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  were  at  this  time  liTing,  and 
btjie  «itaeas  ia  the  pmity  of  her  life  and  the  marvellousness  of  her 
oploits.  Aa  a  atronf  reaction  had  taken  place,  and  as  no  English 
vitaesses  were  heard,  the  accounts  of  this  trial  mav  aflbrd  some 
noa  for  cutiU  but  moat  of  the  fkcts  may  be  safely  aamitted  after  a 
tttde  deducUoB  on  the  score  of  oratory  and  amplification.  As  a 
aatiooooa  Durrative,  fhU  of  the  spirit  and  colour  of  the  times,  with- 
er say  seepCieal  inqnixy,  and  Tiridly  dramatic  we  know  nothing 
sapoior  to  the  atory  of  Joaa  giren  by  Barante  hi  his  Histoire^dos 
DKsdBBoorgofBe, 


symptom  was,  that  the  royal  boy, — ^the  son  of  a 
hero, — ^though  now  nine  years  old,  was  spiritless 
and  impromising.  He  departed  for  England 
almost  immediately  after,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  the  partisans  of  King 
Charles  during  his  journey.* 

The  utter  disorder  of  affairs  in  England  still 
prevented  the  sending  of  money  or  any  consider- 
able remforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and 
the  incurable  madness  of  the  French  nobles  clogged 
and  impeded  the  opposite  party,  who  were  Btill 
poorer  than  the  English.  Charles  led  an  errant 
life,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try, which  suffered  more  from  a  lingering,  irregular 
war,  than  it  had  done  during  more  decisive  con- 
flicts. He  was  gay  in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses, 
and  his  courtiers  were  only  made  unhappy  by  the 
rancorous  jealousies  they  entertained  of  one  another. 
Now  and  then  the  scene  was  darkened  by  an  assas- 
sination, such  as  we  have  already  described.f  The 
only  consistent  plan  acted  upon  was  that  of  detach- 
ing the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  his  English 
alliance;  and  here  a  circumstance  upon  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  count  played  into  their  hands. 
The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  strongest  coimecting 
link  between  her  husband  and  her  brother,  died  in 
November,  1432.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the 
following  year  Bedford  espoused  Jacquetta  of 
Luxembourg,  a  princess  to  whom  he  was  attracted 
both  by  policy  and  personal  regard,  for  her  family 
connexions  were  powerful.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
instantly  complained  that  Bedford  had  acted  un- 
fairly in  marrying  Jacquetta,  his  vassal,  without 
asking  his  consent ;  and  that  by  marrying  so  soon  he 
had  shown  a  shameful  disrespect  to  the  deceased 
duchess,  his  very  dear  sister,  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  could 
not  tolerate  the  harsh  reproaches  of  his  ally,  and 
the  less  so  from  his  knowing  that  Philip  had  cour- 
teously received  fresh  envoys  from  Charles  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  his  sister.  Some  attempts 
at  reconciliation  were  made  by  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
but  they  were  of  no  avail ;  Philip  wanted  a  pretext 
for  quarrelling,  having  at  last  almost  concluded 
a  satisfactory  bargain  with  King  Charles.  It  was 
high  time  for  him  to  think  that  he  had  taken  ven- 
geance enough  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  During 
the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
tragedy  of  Montereau,  blood  had  been  spilt  like 
water  in  every  comer  of  France;  famine  and  pes- 
tilence, surpassing  the  horrors  of  the  war  out  of 

•  Monstrel. 

t  In  1439-33  the  Constable  Riehemont  got  nn  a-  plot  against  I  a 
Tremoille.  the  minister  and  favourite,  whom  ne  hated  more  than 
ever.  One  night,  while  the  court  was  at  the  Castle  of  Chinon,  the 
governor  of  that  fortress,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Riehemont.  opened 
a  postern  gate,  and  admitted  about  fifty  armed  men  into  tlie chamber 
of  La  Tremoille.  The  favourite  attempted  to  defend  himself,  and 
receivffl  n  dagger  wound.  "  which,"  say  the  chroniclers, "  must  have 
proved  fatal  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortuuate  circumstance  that  lie 
oad  grown  excessively  fat."  La  Tremoille  was  then  seized,  bound, 
and  carried  off  to  a  dun{^n  in  the  Castle  of  Montresor  by  his  own 
nephew.  After  some  ttme  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  paying  a 
ransom  of  six  thousand  crowns.  All  this  was  transacted  almost  under 
the  eyes  of  the  liing.  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  the  Constable  Riehemont  was  oonsidered  a  mirror  of  IcnighUy 
worth,  and  he  doubted  himself  whether,  as  a  great  warrior  and  gene 
rous  conqueror,  he  could  be  better  compared  to  Julius  Cesar  or  Alex 
ander  the  Great, 
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which  they  sprang,  had  carried  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  to  the  grave ;  the 
Dauphin  had  been  reduced  at  times  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  vagabond  and  beggar,  and  his  capital  and 
kingdom  had  been  occupied  by  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies, who  had  made  his  name  a  scorn  and  a  bye- 
word.     As  his  passion  cooled,  Philip,  a  pnnce  of 
the  blood,  could  not  avoid  reflecting  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  English  would  out  off  all  his  chances 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  France.     Some  of 
his  friends  urged  him  from  wise  and  patriotic 
motives,  others  from  personal  pique  against  Bed- 
ford and  other  English  chiefs,  who  lost  most  of 
their  partisans  as  soon  as  their  remittances  of 
Englisn  money  failed  them.    To  crown  all,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  health  was  declining ;   and 
sickness,  disappointment,  and  the  daily  exhibition 
of  treachery,  rendered  him  peevish  and  suspicious. 
Philip,  however,  afiected  scruples  of  conscience  as 
to  breaking  the  solemn  oaths  which  bound  him  to 
the  English.     His  brothers-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Constable  Richemont,  who  were 
now  steady  in  the  interests  of  Charles,  suggested 
that  the  pope  could  remove  this  difficulty ;  and,  in 
a  private  conference,  they  induced  Philip  to  agree 
to  the  general  mediation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  had  made  several  fruitless  endeavours  to 
promote  a  peace.     By  degrees  the  English  were 
persuaded  to  refer  their  cause  to  the  same  arbitra- 
tion, never,  it  should  seem,  doubting  of  the  legality 
of  their  claims  or  of  the  impartiality  of  the  pope. 
Eugenius  lY.  entered  actively  into  the  business, 
and  arranged  a  grand  European  congress,  which 
assembled  at  Arras  in  1435.    The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy summoned  the  nobility  of  all  his  states  to 
his  fair  city  of  Arras ;  King  Charles  sent  twenty- 
nine  of  his  lords  and  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  Constable  being  at  the  head  of  them : 
the  interests  of  England  were  defended  by  Cardinal 
Beaufort  and  twenty-six  lords,  one-half  of  whom 
were  English,  the  rest  French :  the  great  council 
of  Basil  despatched  the  Cardinal  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  Pope  was  represented  by  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce.     In  addition  to  all  these  negotiators  there 
were  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
from  the  kings  of  Castillo,  Arragon,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  Naples,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, and  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Milan.     The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  former  negotiations  as  well  as  wars,  sent  no  am- 
bassadors, because  he  had  lately  gprown  weary  of 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  had  retired  to  a  sort  of 
hermitage.   Europe  had  not  yet  seen  any  assembly 
of  the  kind  half  so  magnificent ;  and,  before  the 
diplomatists  proceeded  to  business,  Duke  Philip 
entertained  them  with  jousts,  tournaments,  myste- 
ries, and  feasts, — ^**for  he  was  a  very  splendid 
prince,  and  cared  not  for  expense."     After  the 
feasting  came  a  course  of  sermons  suitexl  to  the 
occasion;  and  then  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 
opened  the  congress  with  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  duty  of  christian  nations  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  one  another.    It  was 


soon  made  evident  that  the  representative  of  the 
pope  was  wholly  biassed  in  favour  of  King  Charles  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  English,  though  they  saw  the 
rapidly  growing  friendship  between  the  Bourgui- 
gnons  and  the  French,  mamtained  a  high  tone,  and 
at  last  Cardinal  Beaufort  disavowed  the  authority 
of  the  congress,  and  retired  in  disgust.  Matters 
then  proceeded  smoothly  with  those  who  remained. 
Fifteen  days  after  the  departure  of  the  English 
negotiators  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Charles  :  the  terms  were,  of  course, 
most  favourable  to  Philip.  In  the  first  article 
Charles  expressed  his  regret  and  penitence  for  the 
murder  of  Duke  John,  **  which  had  happened 
when  he  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  with- 
out sufficient  authority,'*  By  the  second  article 
he  agreed  to  abandon  the  men  who  had  done  that 
wicked  deed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  punished 
in  person  and  in  property, — to  do  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  anest  them, — and,  failing  in  this,  to  banish 
them  for  ever  from  his  dominions.  By  the  fourth 
article  Charles  eneaged  to  build  a  chapel  at  Mon- 
tereau  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  Duke  John ;  and, 
besides  other  pious  foundations,  a  stone  cross  uoon 
the  bridge  over  the  very  spot  where  the  duke  tiad 
fallen.  But  these  articles  were  insignificant  pre- 
ludes to  those  which  followed.  Charles  engaged 
to  pay  Philip  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of 
sundry  fortresses  as  security  for  this  money :  he 
also  ceded  to  Philip  and  his  heirs  the  county  of 
Macon,  Boulogne,  the  towns  and  castles  of  Pt^ronne, 
Roye,  and  Montdidier,  together  with  several  other 
towns  and  castles  on  the  river  Somme,  which  latter 
Charles  was  to  redeem  with  money  if  he  thought 
fit.  There  were  other  conditions  almost  equally 
advantageous  to  Philip,  who  might  indeed  boast 
that  he  had  forced  his  sovereign  to  an  amende 
honorable. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  sealed  the  congress 
repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Waast,  where  mass 
was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp.  When 
mass  had  been  sung,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 
ordered  the  treaty  to  be  read.  Thsft,  as  it  had 
been  previously  regulated,  Jean  Tudert,  a  Dean  of 
Paris,  advanced,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  begged  pardon  pub- 
licly, on  the  part  of  King  Charles,  for  the  murder 
of  nis  father.  The  duke  showed  great  emotion, 
raised  the  dean  from  the  ground,  embraced  him, 
and  promised  that  there  never  more  should  be  war 
between  him  and  King  Charles.  Then  the  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  Croce,  having  placed  a  golden  cross 
and  the  holy  sacrament  upon  a  cushion,  made  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  swear  to  forget  and  forgive  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  to  live  evermore  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  King  of  France,  The;i 
the  two  cardinals  laid  their  hands  upon  the  duke's 
head,  and  gave  him  fiiU  absolution  for  all  the  oaths 
he  had  sworn  to  the  English.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Constable  swore  upon  the  crucifix 
for  Charles ;  and  then  followed  a  long  process  of 
swearing  in  the  French  and  Burgundian  lords, 
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who  to  A  man  had  taken  many  contrary  oaths  on 
former  occaaioos.  One  of  them  waa  touched  by 
tliis  reflection : — ^  It  ia  with  this  hand,*'  exclaimed 
Lamioy,  "  that  I  have  ahready  five  times  twom  to 
a  peace  during  thia  war ;  these  five  oaths  have  all 
hmi  Ivoken;  bat,  with  Qod*s  helpi  I  intend  to 
keep  this,  my  sixth  oath."* 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  live  to  see  the 
rondusian  of  the  memorable  congress  of  Arras ;  he 
died  at  Rouen  on  the  14th  of  Septemberi  and  was 
buried  there  in  the  cathedral.f  Considering  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the 
condition  of  the  government  of  England,  he  had 
maintained  himself  in  France  for  thirteen  years  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  The  French  hoped  that  his 
death,  and  the  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
would  lead  to  an  immediate  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
but  in  part  through  their  own  miserable  follies, 
in  part  through  the  valour  of  those  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend,  it  took  them  fifteen  more  long 
years  to  drive  the  feln^lish  out  of  their  kingdom. 
Three  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Arras^ 
Isabella,  the  queen-mother,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  all  the  evils  which  had  happened,  died 
at  Paris  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  despised  alike 
by  every  partj.  The  troops  of  Charles  took 
^leulan,  Pontoise,  and  other  places  on  the  Seine, 
while  the  English  were  left  without  a  chief.  In 
Nonnandy,  Dieppe  waa  surprised ;  and  the  people 
in  several  places  were  excited  to  insurrection  by 
Richenumt  When  the  French  ventured  too 
frankly  into  the  open  field  ihey  were  several  times 
defeated  ;  but  the  English  found  enemies  rising  on 
every  side,  and  they  could  no  longer  trust  any  of 
their  sworn  alhes.  The  subjects  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  were  not  much  disposed  to  assist  their 
lord  in  a  new  war :  the  Flemings,  among  whom, 
on  account  of  trade,  the  English  bid  many  friends, 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt :  the  people  of  Bur- 
gundy were  mined  already ;  and  the  greatest  dis- 
affectioD  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  ou  the  Sonune,  which  had  been  put  into 
the  possession  of  the  duke  by  the  treaty  of  Arras. 
Amiens  rose  ^  rebellion  against  him.  But  not- 
withstanding these  circumstances,  and  a  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  ministers 
and  many  of  his  lords,  who  greatly  feared  the 
consequences,  Philip  declared  open  war  against 
the  ^igliah.  He  sent  some  troops  to  join  the 
army  of  Charles,  and  began  to  make  immense 
.  preperationa  in  Flanders  for  the  siege  of  Calais, 
which  place  he  intended  to  appropriate.  He 
made  use  of  all  his  influence  over  the  people  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  old 
quarrel  with  the  Armagnacs,  and  declare  for  the 
king.  In  the  month  (^  April,  1436,  the  Parisians 
opened  their  gates  to  the  famous  Bursundian  chie^ 
L'Isle  Adam;  and  the  weak  English  garrison, 

*  MoBsbeL— Rrm^-OllTier  da  la  Marehe.— Rot  Pari.— Baraate. 

f  The  French  wvlwd  Lonia  XL,  the  Mm  of  Charlef  VII..  to  da. 
tbny  ti»  moaamcnl*  and  thnm  tha  ramaiaf  of  the  great  warrior  out 
of  the  ehareh ;  bat  Looia  rejected  the  bmtal  propoeal.  tayiiig  that  he 
would  not  vage  war  aiiainet  the  dead,  or  insult  the  remaine  of  one 
who  had  buhU  haa  tether  treiBble  lo  often,  and  wImh  were  he  aUTOi 
mi^  l«t  imIw  all  Vkanee  traaUik^Btow. 


surprised  and  betrayed,  was  compelled  to  capi- 
tulate. The  name  of  Charles  was  sung  through 
all  the  streets ;  and  the  murderer,  the  bastard,  the 
apostate,  as  he  had  been  called  in  other  times,  was 
now  declared  to  be  the  most  innocent,  legitimate, 
and  religious  of  kings. 

When  the  capital  was  lost,  a  successor  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  arrived  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  entertained  secret  views 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  and  who,  from  his 
position,  was  not  entitled  to  entire  confidence. 
York  took  with  him  a  reinforcement  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men;  but  the  war  no  longer  ex- 
cited the  English  nation  with  dazzling  visions  of 
conquest  and  glory;  the  imprudent  and  impo- 
verished government  could  no  longer  aflbrd  th'^ 
same  liberal  pay  to  the  soldiers;  the  hardy  and 
respectable  yeomen  who  had  followed  Henry  V. 
with  such  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  filled  the 
ranks  of  his  archers  with  good  will  and  merry 
hearts,  no  longer  presented  themselves,  and  the 
recruits  were  chiefly  drawn  from  very  inferior 
classes  or  conditions  of  men.  The  French  said 
that  these  recruits  were  vagabonds,  cut-purses,  and 
paupers,  the  sweepings  of  the  highways,  prisons, 
and  hospitals  of  England;  and,  doubtless,  many 
of  them  were  of  no  better  origin ;  but,  inferior  as 
they  were  to  the  picked  men  that  fought  at  Azin- 
court,  they  were  not  destitute  of  the  hardy  national 
spirit ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ten  following  vears 
the  French  were  frequentlv  made  sensible  of  this 
fact.  The  gallant  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrews- 
burv,  soon  reduced  the  revolted  towns  in  Normandy ; 
he  defeated  a  French  army  near  Rouen;  he  retook 
Pontoise  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  he  cleared  the 
whole  country  round  Paris ;  and,  at  one  moment, 
nearly  succeeded  in  retaking  that  capital.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  English,  did  not 
practise  that  art  against  them  with  any  effect ; 
and  he  never  ventured  personally  to  face  them  in 
the  field.  This,  however,  was  in  part  attributed 
to  scruples  of  conscience ;  for  it  was  said,  that  in 
spite  of  his  absolution,  the  memory  of  his  former 
oaths  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  Many  of  his 
lords  were  still  more  scrupulous  than  he;  for  they 
refused  to  make  war  in  any  manner  upon  young 
Henry,  to  whom  ihey  had  sworn  fealty.  The 
annals  of  war  scarcely  present  a  more  miserable 
and  ridiculous  exhibition  than  Philip's  siege  of 
Calais,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  spent 
immense  siuns.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for- 
merly protector,  now  head  of  the  council,  who  was 
getting  ready  reinforcements  for  Calais,  sent  a 
challenge  to  Philip,  telling  him  that  he  would 
fight  him  and  his  whole  army  outside  of  Calais,  as 
soon  as  the  wind  should  serve  for  his  voyage ;  and 
that  if  Philip  would  not  await  him  there,  he  would 
follow  him  into  his  states  of  Flanders.  Philip  re- 
plied, that  he  would  abide  where  he  was;  but 
even  before  Gloucester  landed,  his  force,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  ill-disciplined  militia  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  other  towns,  fled  in  a 
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panic ;  and  knights,  men-at-armB,  and  all — thirty 
thousand  men  wearing  helmets  —  followed  their 
example,  leaving  an  enormous  quantity  of  baggage 
and  all  their  artillery  and  engines  of  war  behind 
them.  Philip  was  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  the 
fugitives,  and  the  Constable  Richemont,  who  had 
gone  to  share  in  the  glory  of  capturing  Calais, 
partook  in  his  disgrace  and  vexation.  The  £ng^ 
fish,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  raising  of  the 
siege  to  make  incursions  into  Flanders,  now  fell 
with  fury  upon  that  country,  taking  several  towns, 
and  carrying  off  an  immense  booty.  Gloucester, 
who  arrived  four  days  after  the  retreat  of  Philip, 
followed  him  into  the  heart  of  Flanders,  sending 
the  most  provoking  messages  after  him ;  but  Philip 
would  not  meet  this  army,  small  as  it  was.  Glou- 
cester, who  owed  him  many  grudges  on  accoimt  of 
the  affair  of  Madame  Jacqueline,  had  now  taken 
upon  himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Flanders,  pretend- 
ing that  Philip  had  forfeited  those  states  by  his 
treasons,  and  that  his  nephew,  Henry,  as  king  of 
France,  had  bestowed  them  upon  him.  He  had 
the  folly  to  weaken  the  efforts  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  French  territories,  by  employing 
men  and  money  in  this  direction.* 

If  Duke  Philip's  ardour  for  the  war  had  been 
but  lukewarm  before  the  siege  of  Calais,  it  cooled 
almost  to  the  freezing  point,  afler  that  disgraceful 
miscarriage ;  and  a  similar  failure  in  the  following 
year,  1437,  before  the  walls  of  Crotoy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crecy,  did  not  tend  to  revive  his 
spirits.  Ghent  and  Bruges  had  openly  revolted, 
and  the  subjects  of  all  his  states  complained  that 
they  were  beggared  by  the  war.  From  this  time 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
struggle ;  but  his  neutrality  alone  was  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  gra- 
dually regained  possession  of  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Loire,  though  not  without  many  a  check. 
In  Normandy  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Maine  and  Anjou,  the  English  long  presented  a 
bold  front.  The  Duke  of  York  was  recalled  in 
1437,  and  then  the  difficult  command  was  given 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  died  in  two 
years,  on  which,  after  a  considerable  interval,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  re-appointed.  There  was  now 
a  pause  in  the  horrors  of  war  occasioned  by  famine 
and  the  plague,  which  visited  both  England  and 
France  at  £e  same  time.  In  1439  Talbot  reco- 
vered Harfleur,  the  first  conquest  of  Henry  V. 
which  had  been  "^Tested  from  the  English.  The 
valour  of  the  nation  never  shone  with  a  more 
brilliant  light  than  during  the  siege,  when  Talbot, 
with  a  strong  garrison  before  him,  was  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  his 
own,  and  annoyed  at  the  same  time  by  a  fleet  of 
ships  which  lay  in  the  river  and  on  the  coast. 
Two  years  later,  Talbot  displayed  admirable  gene- 
ralship in  relieving  Pontoise,  which  was  besieged 

•  Monatrel.— Hall^-A  detailed  oooonnt  oTihe  ridicaioas  siege  of 
Calais  is  given  in  Barante.HisL  des  Dues  de  Bourg.,and  in  Southey's 
Msval  Histurv.  To  render  the  account  of  the  eonduct  of  the  Flem- 
ings intelligible,  wo  must  assume  tliat  there  was  a  strong  party 
among  them  still  averse  to  the  whole  war. 


by  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  but  all  his 
skill  and  the  valour  of  his  troops  could  not  long 
preserve  that  isolated  position.  In  the  course  of 
the  years  1442  and  1443,  the  Frendi  turned  theii 
arms  against  Henry*s  possessions  in  the  south ; 
but  while  they  were  gaining  some  fortresses  in 
Guienne,  the  English  took  others  in  the  north,  and 
overran  Picardy  and  Anjou.  Soon  after  this,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  turned  a  ready  ear  to  proposals 
for  an  armistice ;  and  negotiations  were  opened  for 
a  general  peace.  If  the  instructions  preserved* 
were  acted  upon,  the  English  envoys,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  must  have  asto 
nished  plainniealing  men,  if  any  such  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  with  their  truly  diplomatic 
manoeuvres,  which,  however,  produced  no  im- 
portant effect.  Charles  would  have  consented  to 
resign  the  whole  of  Normandy  and  Guienne ;  but 
the  ultimatum  of  the  English  was  the  fulfilment 
of  Edward  III.'s  treaty  of  Bretigny ;  nor  were  their 
minds  quite  made  up  to  forego  their  claim  to  the 
French  crown — the  justice  of  which  they  said  had 
Ijeen  fully  established  by  the  divine  favour  shown 
to  them,  and  the  miraculous  battles  they  had 
gained  with  small  numbers  in  prosecuting  that 
claim.  In  the  end,  all  parties  agreed  to  a  truce 
for  two  years,  to  terminate  April  1,  1446. 

Henry  of  Windsor  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  it  had  long  been  apparent  that  no 
increase  of  years  would  bring  him  tne  spirit  of  a 
man,  or  the  capability  of  managing  his  own  afiairs. 
Gentle,  timid,  submissive,  and  superstitious,  he 
would  have  made  a  tolerably  good  monk,  but  he 
had  not  one  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a 
good  king.  Parliament,  which  settled  the  regency, 
and  apportioned  and  nicely  limited  the  power  and 
authority  of  its  members,  gave  no  authority  what- 
ever to  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  of  France, 
the  youthful  widow  of  Henry  V.  This  lady  ap- 
pears to  have  had  little  ambition ;  for  three  or  four 
years  after  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Azinoourt,  she 
married  Owen  Tudor,  an  obscure  gentleman  of 
Wales,  who,  however,  boasted  a  most  ancient  and 
even  a  royal  descent ;  but  what,  perhaps,  had  more 
influence  over  Catherine's  choice  was,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
England,  besides  being*'  garnished  with  many 
Godly  gifts."  In  her  affection  for  her  promising 
family  by  this  second  marriage,  from  which  sprung 
the  royal  line  of  Tudor,  she  may  have  somewhat 
neglected  the  care  of  Uie  sickly  and  unpromising 
Henry;  but  all  her  cares  had  long  ceased — for 
she  died  in  1431,  and  had  now  been  buried  nearly 
seven  years  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of 
her  first  husband.f 

*  Rymer. 

t  By  an  9spo$t  facto  law.'passed  in  the  sixth  rear  of  Henry  VI.. 
though  not  now  found  on  the  rolls  of  parliament.  naTing  apparently 
been  torn  out,  such  marriages  as  those  of  Catherine  with  Owen 
Tudor  were  declared  presumptuous,  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity, 
and  illegal,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  sorereign.  After  Ca- 
therine*s  death,  Tudor  was  apprehended  and  put  in  ward,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  was  nut  very  harshly 
treated,  though  there  are  accounts  which  sUte  that  he  was  reUken. 
He  was,  and  afterwards  beheatled  for  his  adherence  to  Henry  VI. 
J«cf|uetta  uf  Loxembottvg,  the  widow  of  the  great  Duke  of  B«idifoi4, 
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In  an  evil  hour,  part  of  the  council  took  up  the 
jiotioQ  that  Henry's  miaerahle  deficiencies  might 
be  all  gupplied  by  marrying  him  to  a  princess  of 
intelligenee  and  spirit;  and  for  the  execution  of 
this  predoua  scheme,  they  fixed  their  eyes  (of  all 
the  princesses  in  Europe!)  upon  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  the  cousin  of  the  French  queen,  and  the 
devoted  friend  of  Charles,  in  whose  court  she  had 
passed  much  of  her  time.  Margaret  was  hand- 
some, of  a  womanly  age,  and  noted  for  ability  and 
decision  of  character,  and  she  had  not  yet  been  in- 
toxicated by  power,  or  allowed  opportunities  of 
showing  her  pride,  envy,  and  vindictiveness.  The 
£irl  of  Suffolk,  who  negotiated  the  truce,  and  who 
vas  in  high  favour  with  the  French  court,  also 
negotiated  this  fatal  marriage.  It  appears  that 
the  original  notion  was  his,  but  that,  though  op- 
posed most  strenuously  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  here  spoke  the  sense  of  the  English  people, 
he  was  supported  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  other 
members  of  the  government.  As  for  the  signed 
and  sealed  authority  to  treat  for  this  union,  which 
Suffolk  previously  obtained  from  the  kine,  it  sig- 
nified nothing,  for  Henry  was  notoriously  incom- 
petent to  any  great  measure.    The  father  of  Mar- 

Ulowpd  CaitluTiae'f  example,  and  marrwd,  to  the  great  annoyatioe 
oTUm  Eacliah  ooart.  SirRtehard  Woodville.  who  was  only  a  knight. 
She  and  her  hacbaoiU  huwefer,  after  aome  persecution  and  pay- 
9ft  of  a  fine  of  1000/.,  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  Catharine, 
br»ides  a  daoghter,  had  three  sons,  by  Owen  Tudor.  During  the 
mga  of  their  half-brulber,  Henry  VI.,  Edmund;  the  eldest,  was 
crmted  Bail  of  Riehmood ;  and  Jasnar.  the  second,  was  made  Earl  of 
IVmhrohe.  The  fir»t  of  these,  by  his  marriaire  with  the  only 
daa^liter  of  John.  Dnkc  of  Somerset,  had  Henry,  who  succeeded 
to  the  earidom  uf  Rkhmood,MMl  who  allenrards  Mceoded  the  throne 
as  Henry  VI 1. 

VOL.    I  J. 


garet,  though  titular  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem, 
and  lord  of  many  states,  was  deplorably  poor — a 
very  Lackland.  Suffolk,  instead  of  asking,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  for  a  dower  in  money  or  in  territory, 
consented  to  pay  a  price  for  the  young  lady's  hand, 
and  finally  agreed  to  resign  Anjou  and  Maine, 
which  were  wholly  or  iu  greater  part  in  possession 
of  the  English,  to  her  father,  whose  hereditary 
states  they  were.  This  was  giving  up,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  that  which  the  French  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  by  the  sword;  and,  from  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  territories  ceded,  it  was 
putting  the  keys  of  Normandy  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  If  Suffolk  and  Beaufort  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  end  the  ruinous  struggle,  and  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  the  English  conquests  in 
France,  we  might,  perhaps,  abstractedly,  and  in 
the  cool  philosophy  of  a  better  period,  applaud 
both  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  cession ; 
but  such  notions  were  not  suited  to  the  fifleenth 
century,  nor  to  the  conquerors  of  any  other  time  : — 
the  nation  was  bent  on  preserving  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  what  they  had  obtained  at  an  enormous 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  the  minister 
that  had  dared  to  propose  any  such  measure  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  English  people. 
The  cession,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
savoured  strongly  either  of  treachery  or  fatuity. 
We  are  not  quite  so  sure  as  to  Suffolk,  but  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  the  cardinal  was  bribed  or 
bought  with  splendid  promises,  or,  that  in  sheer 
opposition  to  his  old  rival,  Gloucester,  he  went 
into  the  matter  with  his  eyes  open.  He  had  always 
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been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  House  of  I^an- 
caster,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  he  had 
repeatedly  shown  a  high  feeling  when  the  honour 
(true  or  false)  of  his  country  was  assailed :  but 
Beaufort  was  now  nearly  fourscore  years  old,  and 
it  is  more  charitable  to  suspect  him  of  dotage  than 
to  accuse  him  of  treachery. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  returned  to 
England  with  the  bride,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  Marquis,  and  from  that  moment  he 
and  tlie  queen  began  to  monopolize  and  divide 
b^een  them  the  whole  authority  of  government. 
They  were  constantly  together,  and  people  said 
that  Suffolk  looked  more  like  her  husband  and 
Kmg  of  England  than  the  unfortunate  Henry. 
There  was  a  strong  popular  prejudice  against 
French  queens  of  any  kind ;  por  did  Margaret's 
conduct  at  all  tend  to  remove  it.  She  applied 
doctrines  of  government  which  she  had  learned  in 
France  to  a  country  wholly  and  happily  different, 
and  slie  soon  attempted  to  treat  the  English  people 
with  an  absoluteness  and  imperiousness  which 
they   had  not  tolerated  in  the  greatest  of  their 


native  kings.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  tb 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  among  whom  the  citizens  c 
London  were  very  conspicuous,  said  every  whei 
that  he  would  have  found  them  a  better  queen,  an 
taken  better  measures  for  the  preservation  of  xh 
English  conquests ;  but  the  Duke,  either  from  fes 
of  the  prevalent  faction  at  court,  or  from  some  othe 
motive,  gave  his  approval,  in  a  very  marked  mac 
ner,  in  parliament  to  all  the  negotiations  concludei 
by  Suffolk.*  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  ther 
was  no  sincerity  in  these  outward  demonstrations 
and  that  the  Duke,—"  the  good  Duke  Humphrey, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  people, — would,  on  accoun 
of  his  great  popularity,  be  a  formidable  obstacle  ii 
the  way  of  the  queen  and  her  favourite.  Besides 
the  passiopa^  and  vindictive  Margaret  was  no 
likely  to  forget  that  Gloucester  had  at  first  strongl; 
opposed  the  measures  which  made  her  a  queen  au( 
gave  to  her  father  a  respectable  existence.  On  th( 
other  hand,  the  duke  was  imprudent  and  head 
strong,  and  he  had  suffered  things  at  the  hands  o 
Cardinal  Beaufort's  party  (now  in  a  great  measur< 

»  Rot,  Parl^Rymer.—HaU. 
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idend&ed  in  its  membera  with  the  Suffolk  party), 
irbich  lie  could  never  forget. 

In  1441,  after  an  altercation  with  the  cardinal, 
in  which  the  duke  waa  defeated  and  humiliated,*  a 
rtno^  ^toeecution  was  got  up  against  his  wife  the 
duthcM.    Eleanor  Cobham,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, bad  tbe  misfortune  of  being  Gloucester's 
mistiesa  before  sbe  became  his  wife,  could  nerer 
wholly  efface  tbe  unfavourable  impressioti  made 
by  this  circumstance.     She  is  represented  as  an 
avaridooa,  grasping,  ambitious,  and  dissolute  wo- 
man; but  her  enemies  drew  this  portrait,  and 
whatever  sbe  might  be,  she  was  dear  to  the  duke, 
althougb  he  was  not  the  most  faithful  of  husbands. 
Horror  and  absurdity  are  mingled  in  about  equal 
portions  in  tbe  story  which  follows.    The  duke  was 
much  devoted  to  all  the  learning  then  in  vogue, 
and   exceedingly  fond  of  the  society  of  learned 
men,  a  circumstance  which  probably  led  indirectly 
to  tlds  tragedy.     Among  other  doctors  and  clerks 
whom  he  entertained  was  one  Roger  Bolingbroke, 
whom  be  kept  constantly  in  his  house  as  chaplain. 
This  Bolingoroke  was  much  given  to  the  sciences, 
especially  to  astronomy,  and  astronomy  in  those 
days  was  generally  made  to  include  astrology,  or 
the  art  of  predicting  events  by  observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  and  the  accidents  of  meteors 
and  exhalations.     Gloucester's  wife,  aware  that 
Henry  was  sickly,  and  that  her  husband  stood  next 
in    succession,  was    probably  anxious  to    know 
whether  the  stars  would  tell  when  the  king  would 
die ;  and  she  had  frequent  consultations  with  the 
chaplain  and  others.     On  a  sudden,  soon  after  her 
husband^s  last  violent  quarrel  with  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, ahe  waa  accused  of  treason,  "  for  that  she, 
by  sorcery  and  enchantment,  intended  to  destroy 
the  king,  to  the  intent  to  advance  and  to  jiromote 
her  husband  to  the  crown."    The  duchess  and 
Bolingbroke  weie  arrested,  together  with  Southwell, 
priest  and  canon  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Westminster, 
John  Hum,  priest,  and  Margery  Jourdap,  com- 
monly called  the  Witeh  of  Eye.    The  duchess  was 
examined  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  she  was  condemned  to  do 
public  penance  in  three  places  within  the  city  of  ' 
Jiondon,  and  afterwards  to  pass  her  life  a  prisoner 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  imder  charge  of  Sir  John 
Stanley.      Rt^er  Bolingbroke,  the  learned  astro- 
nomer, wbo  died  protesting  his  innocence  of  all 
evil  intentions,  was  drawn  and  quartered  at  Ty- 
burn;   Margery  Jourdayn  was  burnt  in  Smith- 
field  ;  Southwell  died  in  prison  before  the  time  of  ^ 
execation;    and  John  Hum  received  the  royal 
pardon.      The  worst  thing   proved    t^ainst  the 
ducheas  was,  that  she  had  sought  for  love-philters 
to  secure  ihe  constancy  of  her  husband.     The 
worst  thing  attempted  to  be  proved  against  her  was, 
that  she  Kept  by  ber  a  wax  figure,  made  by  the 
••  cunning  necromancers,"  and  endowed  with  this 
remarkable  quality,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  was 

*  Tb«  floMcci  of  tbe  <niarre1  waa  tlie  liberatkNi  (apoa  ranfom^  uf 
t]w  Dake  of  Orlnma  aad  other  priioiierB  lakcB  at  AxincoarU  Oiimi* 
eestrr  oppoaed  tbeir  liberation. 


St 

sweated  and  melted  before  a  fire,  it  would,  by 
magical  sjrmpathy,  cause  the  flesh  and  substence 
of  the  king  to  wither  and  melt  away,  and  his 
marrow  to  be  dried  up  in  his  bones.  The  notion 
of  this  process  was  not  new,  and  there  are  un- 
fortunately people  still  living  in  Europe  who 
believe  in  the  magical  power  of  pieces  of  moulded 
wax.  "  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  says  the  chro- 
nicler,* "  bore  these  things  patiently  and  said 
little."  But  his  enemies  were  now  preparing  for 
him  the  safe  silence  of  the  grave.  A  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  in  February,  1447,  not  in 
the  usual  place  at  Westminster,  because  the  Lon- 
doners were  devoted  to  the  erring  but  generous- 
hearted  victim,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
Suffolk,  where  the  favourite  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  dependents.  Orders  were  given  to  the  knights 
of  the  shire  to  come  armed,  and  the  men  of  Suffolk 
were  collected  and  crowded  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  king  was  conveyed  to  the  town, 
and,  as  if  his  sacred  person  was  in  danger,  a 
numerous  guard  was  placed  round  the  house  he 
occupied.  Gloucester,  who  was  at  his  strong 
castle  of  Devizes,  went  to  attend  this  parliament, 
and  fell  unsuspectingly  into  the  snare.  On  the 
11th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
session,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, and,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  same  month,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  There  never  was  any 
positive  proof  of  his  being  smothered  or  strangled, 
or  otherwise  put  to  death ;  but,  as  we  have  abready 
remarked,  such  proofs  are  generally  wanting  in 
such  cases.  The  whole  nation  believed  that  the 
duke  was  foully  murdered,  and,  with  a  single  but 
striking  exception.t  all  the  writers  living  at  or 
near  to  the  time,  hint,  more  or  less  openly,  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  body  of  the  duke  was 
shown  to  the  people  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
there  were  no  marks  of  violence  upon  it ;  but  all 
men  remembered  that  the  bodies  of  Edward  II., 
of  Richard  II.,  and  of  the  other  great  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  token  off  at  Calais 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  had  been  exposed 
to  view  in  the  same  manner,  and  bore  no  signs  of 
the  murderous  hands  of  their  enemies.  Suffolk's 
party  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  died  of 
apoplexy.  Some  said  he  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  but,  even  in  the  latter  case,  Suffolk  and  the 
queen  were  his  murderers.  Humphrey,  however, 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  die  of  grief  and  despair, 
for  he  knew  his  great  popularity,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability must  have  assured  him  that  the  parlia- 
ment, however  composed,  would  not  venture  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  him.  What  fol- 
lowed was  a  miserable  show  designed  to  furnish  a 
plausible  justification  of  his  arrest  Five  of  his 
retainers  were  seized,  and  accused  of  plotting  to 
release  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  firom  her  con- 

•HalL 

t  This  is  Whethamstede,  who  was  Abbot  of  St  Albans  at  the 
time,  a  warm  friend  of  01oac«ster,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Snffolk  party,  whom  he  calls  "  dug*,  scorpions,  and  imcious  noisers/* 
He  asserts  that  the  dnke  di^d  of  grief  and  tidcnpss.  It  appears  that 
the  abbot  could  have  no  motive  for  concealing  the  trath  if  lie  Voew 
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finement, — ^to  come  to  the  parliainent  in  arms, — 
to  murder  the  king,  and  proclaim  the  duke,  their 
master,  in  his  stead.  They  were  convicted  and 
condemned  to  die  the  horrible  death  of  traitors ; 
but  when  they  were  only  half  hanged,  they  were 
cut  down,  and,  before  the  executioner  coufd  pro- 
ceed in  tlie  bloody  task  of  cutting  up  their  bodies, 
Suffolk  produced  the  royal  pardon,  and  the  men 
were  easily  restored  to  animation.  The  pains  taken 
by  the  court  to  prove  that  this  barbarous  kind  of 
mercy  proceeded  directly  from  the  king  without 
being  suggested  by  any  person,  either  layman  or 
churchman,  seems  to  us  to  prove  directly  the  con- 
trary ;  and  knowing  the  state  of  nullity  to  which 
the  imbecile  Henry  was  reduced,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  any  historian  can  venture  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  free  and  competent  agent,  and  cite  his 
merciful  disposition  and  his  religious  feelings  aa 
proofs  that  Gloucester  died  a  natural  death.* 

As  if  he  had  not  already  created  odium  enough, 
the  Marquis  of  Suffolk  seized  all  the  estates  of 
the  deceased  duke,  and,  after  keeping  what  best 
suited  him,  divided  nearly  all  the  remainder  among 
his  own  family  and  most  devoted  partisans.!  The 
good  Duke  Humphrey  left  no  legitimate  children, 
and,  on  account  of  her  conviction.  Dame  Eleanor 
could  not  claim  any  part  of  his  property.  The 
duke*s  friends  in  parliament  boldly  asserted  his 
perfect  innocence  of  treason,  and  laboured,  session 
after  session,  to  clear  his  memory  from  the  im- 
putations of  his  enemies.  His  old  rival,  his  uncle 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  did  not  long  survive  him.  He 
had  for  some  time  withdrawn  from  political  affairs 
to  his  see  of  Winchester,  where,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  weight  of  fourscore  years,  he  was  still 
cherishing  projects  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and 
dreaming  of  the  triple  crown  of  Rome  which  had 
BO  long  eluded  his  grasp,  but  which  he  fancied  was 
at  last  within  his  reach.  He  died  in  his  palace  of 
Walvesey,  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  and  the  sicfn^ 
he  gave  of  Christian  feeling  was  shown  in  his  will, 
whereby  he  bequeathed  the  mass  of  his  property  to 
charitable  purposes.  Two  codicils  to  this  will, 
which  is  still  extant,  were  written  on  the  7th  and 
9th  of  April.  With  part  of  his  money  was  built 
and  endowed  the  still  existing  hospital  of  St. 
Cross  at  Winchester,  and  four  thousand  pounds  of 
it  (a  great  sum  in  those  days)  were  distributed 
among  prisoners  for  debt  in  London  and  South- 
wark.  He  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
in  the  beautiful  chantry  which  bears  his  name.§ 

It  has  been  said  that  Suffolk,  in  making  tlie  dis- 

•  Bymer.— Unt  Part— Wbetban.— Hall.— Grafton.  Dr.  Lln- 
Sard*s  rvaaoalng  ouly  goes  to  prove  that  the  kinir  vaa  innocent ;  and 
this  was  tlie  popular  conviction  >-the  people  laid  the  whole  blame 
upon  (he  qneen  and  SulToUc. 

t  Rymer. 

X         "  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  thmk'st  on  Ilrnvon's  Utu, 
Hold  np  thy  hand ;  make  «ignal  of  thy  hope  :— 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.  '— 

Ben.  VI.  part  St, 
It  Is  almost  impossible  to  remove  the  impression  made  Uv  Shak- 
•pcare's  terrific  death-bed  sc»ue;  but  that  il  is  historicallv  iocorrect 
there  can  he  little  doubt.    The  great  cardinal  died  almust  in  public 
•ttrrounded  by  the  clergy  of  his  ibocese. 

•.,L"**tr:^^'*""»**'*"  H»t.Croylaud.-N>ch«l8.  Royal  and  Noble 
Wills.--MilMt's  Hist  Wiucheiier. 


advantageous  treaty  of  marrii^e,  flattered  himself 
that  his  liberality  would  secure  an  honourable  peace, 
and  that  Mai^^aret's  father  promised  to  protect  to 
the  best  of  his  power  the  possessions  which  re- 
mained to  the  English  in  France.  But  these 
hopes,  if  ever  entertained,  were  childish,  and,  with 
the  national  object  in  view  of  recovering  their  own 
kingdom,  we  may  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
falsehood  and  delusive  manoeuvres  of  the  French 
court.  When  the  truce  expired,  Charles  con- 
sented several  times  to  renew  it  for  short  periods ; 
but  this  suited  his  own  purposes,  and  he  knew 
that  many  of  his  lords  would  not  permit  their 
operations  to  be  hamper^  by  any  armistice  in  case 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  the  troops 
of  Henry.  The  fact  was,  Charles  had  another 
civil  war  in  the  South  upon  his  hands  :  the  Count 
of  Armagnac,  favoured  by  the  now  discarded 
minister,  LaTremoille,  had  oi^nized  a  formidable 
league  against  him.  The  Dauphin,  also,  after 
msJcing  a  wild  expedition  against  the  Swiss  in 
favour  of  the  House  of  Austria,  was  disaffected, 
and  intriguing  against  his  own  father,  whom  he 
soon  engaged  in  another  civil  war.  France,  in- 
deed, was  for  some  time  in  such  a  distracted  con- 
dition that  she  must  again  have  fallen  under  the 
yoke  if  the  government  of  England  had  been  able 
and  willing  to  press  her;  but  that  government 
was  now  influenced  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose 
father,  brothers,  cousins,  and  a  host  of  relatives 
were  to  benefit  by  its  folly,  weakness,  and  vacilla- 
tion. There  were  a  number  of  secondary  intrigues, 
demonstrations,  retractations,  and  treaties,  which 
signified  nothing;  but  we  may  pass  at  once 
to  the  decisive  movements  which  were  made  by 
the  French  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  anything  important. 

A.D.  1449. — ^Maine,  which  lay  so  conveniently 
along  the  southern  frontier  of  Normandy,  and 
which  Suffolk  had  so  liberally  surrendered'  to  the 
queen's  father,  R^ntS  of  Anjou,  had  gradually  been 
filled  with  French  troops  and  companies  of  ad- 
venture in  the  service  of  King  Charles,  who  in- 
sulted the  English  lines  almost  with  impunity. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  been  for  some  time  recalled 
from  the  command  in  France,  and  sent  into  Ireland. 
In  vain  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  repre* 
sented  to  his  government  that  he  had  no  money, — 
no  efficient  army, — and  that  all  the  fortresses  in 
Normandy  were  falling  to  ruin  from  want  of  proper 
repairs,  Charles  wanted  a  decent  pretext  for 
breaking  the  armistice,  and  such  pretexts  are 
always  found  when  sought  for.  Some  EnglMi 
soldiers,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  houses 
in  Maine,  plundered  a  town  in  Brittany,  just  as 
the  French  had  plundered  many  a  place  in  Nor- 
mandy during  the  truce.  Somerset,  conscious  of 
his  weakness,  offered  a  reparation  in  money ;  but 
Charles  named  a  sum  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  pay,  and  then  threw  his  troops  across  the 
frontiers  of  Maine,  and  called  up  his  columns  from 
all  sides  to  fall  apon  both  Lower  and  Upper  Nor- 
mandy.    While  the  English    were   negotiating 
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iboot  the  damtge  done  in  Brittany,  Yemeuil  and 
Puat  dc  rArcbe  were  surprised  or  betrayed.     The 
Btfttid  of  Orleans,  now  Count  of  Dunois,  led  the 
munbody  of  the  army  to  Rouen,  within  the  walls 
of  vKich  be  bad  many  secret  agents.     His  fon:e 
¥»  "»CTnm%^^  bat  the  capital  of  Noimandy  was 
taka  nther  tbrougb  tbe  treachery  of  the  inhabit- 
aob  dian  tbe  valour  of  bis  troops.     The  Duke  of 
Somenet,  wbo  saw  tbe  fortresses  of  Normandy 
/ailing  around  bim,  bad  been  oblised  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Rouen,  and  all  that  he  bad  to  oppose  to 
tn  army  without  and  to  a  vast  and  disedBTected 
population  within,  was  a  weak  garrison  of  twelve 
hundred  men;  but  the  brave  Talbot  was  with 
him,  and  where  Talbot  was  the  Enghsb  were  sure 
to  do  something  to  save  their  honour.     One  day  a 
body  o(  armed  citizens,  who  pretended  to  be  in  the 
iotereit  of  King  Henry,  obtained  the  guard  of  a 
put  of  die  walls,  which  they  immediately  took  the 
opportunity  of   betraying  to  the  French.     The 
Bastard's  soldiers  scaled  the  wall  and  established 
themselves  in  force  between  two  towers,  but  pre- 
Mndy  the  cry  was  heard  of,  "  A  Talbot— a  Tal- 
bot!'' and  ^at  redoubted  captain/charging  with  a 
part  of  the  garrison,  slaughtered  both  soldiers  and 
dtj  guards,  or  threw  them  into  the  ditch.     But 
the  situation  of  the  English  was  too  desperate  to 
be  saved  even  by  the  heroism  of  a  Talbot:  the 
vbok  town  rose  against  them,  opened  their  gates 
to  the  Bastard,  and  drove  the  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  where  Somerset  capitulated  on  the  4th 
(>f  November,  1449,  being  obliged  to  order  the 
sarrender  of  several  other  important  fortresses  as 
the  price  of  bis  own  liberty  and  that  of  his  brave 
men.    Talbot  was  given  as  an  hostage, — Somerset 
retired  to  Caen.* 

A.n.  1450.  —  Popular  indignation  obliged  the 
minister  Suffolk  to  do  something ;  but  all  that  he 
did,  and  it  might  be  all  that  he  could  do,  was  to 
srad  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  into 
Niinnandy.  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  tbe  leader  of 
these  men,  had  the  old  confidence  of  a  captain 
of  Henry  V.  and  Bedford  ;  and  be  did  not  doubt 
that,  in  case  of  the  French  meeting  him  in  the 
open  field,  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
them,  however  superior  their  numbers.  He  ac- 
cordix^ly  gladly  joined  battle  at  Fourmigni  with 
an  army  mider  tbe  command  of  the  Count  of  Cler- 
mont ;  but,  while  he  was  engaged,  a  second  army, 
led  on  by  the  Constable  of  France,  made  its  ap- 
peaiiDce,  and  closed  upon  him  in  flank  and  rear. 
Some  of  his  men  then  broke  and  fled,  but  more 
mnained  to  fight  desperately,  and  die  with  their 
avoids  in  their  hands.  The'victoij  of  the  French 
was  complete,  and  they  boasted  of  it  without  any 
reference  to  the  enormous  disparity  of  numbers.f 
Bayeux,  Avrancbes,  and  other  towns,  immediately 
sonendcred  to  them ;  and  soon  after  the  Duke  of 
Somcnet  was  driven  out  of  Caen.    The  last  siege 


„-»l.^H«IL 

t  M«a«frL— VUUirt— 8lr  Thomai  Xjriel  had  drawn  ronw  f loopB 
h.m  Um  nrrboBi,  and  Juincd  tWia  to  hto  three  thousand  }  Imt  hit 
f(4«a  VM  can  Ttiy  infertor  lo  tb«  Brmy  of  Clennonl,  to  uy  nothing 
ti  tte  Mtotod  Tnaeh  umy  nnder  RiobemouU 


the  English  sustained  was  at  Cherbourg ;  but  that 
place  being  furiously  assailed  both  by  sea  and  land, 
surrendered  on  the  12th  of  August;  and  the  whole 
of  Normandy  was  lost.* 

The  Count  of  Dunois  and  other  captains  had 
already  made  an  impression  on  the  English  pos- 
sessions on  the  Garonne :  the  Count  of  Penthi^vre 
had  recently  been  despatched  with  an  army  in  that 
direction,  and,  soon  aAer  the  conquest  or  submis- 
sion of  Normandy,  the  mass  of  Charles's  forces 
marched  Against  Guienne,  where  there  were  scarcely 
any  English  troops,  and  where  the  people,  though 
not  much  attach»l  to  the  French,  from  whom  they 
still  differed  materially  in  language  and  habits, 
were  wavering  and  divided.  The  nobles  generally 
had  declar<!fT  against  tbe  English :  when  the 
French  army  began  their  campaign  in  earnest,  in 
1451,  the  castles  were  surrendered  to  them  without 
any  fighting.  The  burghers  in  the  principal  towns 
were  not  so  submissive :— they  generally  held  out 
until  they  had  obtained  favourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, and  the  solemn  engagement  of  the  king  to  re- 
spect their  municipal  privileges  and  franchises.  The 
English,  collecting  their  weak  and  scattered  detach- 
ments, retired  to  Bordeaux  and  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  fair  and  flourishing  city, 
where  their  flag  had  floated  for  three  hundred 
years.  Castillon,  St.  Emilion,  Liboume,  Rions, 
were  carried  by  assault;  and  the  Sire  dOrval 
advanced  with  a  body  of  horse  to  the  environs  of 
Bordeaux.  At  his  approach  the  English  garrison 
and  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens,  with  their 
mayor  at  their  head,  made  a  sortie  with  more  spirit 
than  discipline:  D'Orval  charged  them  rudely  at 
several  points,  broke  them,  covered  the  roads  with 
their  wounded  and  their  dead,  and  carried  off  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners  to  his  quarters  at 
Bazas.  But  Bordeaux  was  not  lost  by  an  unlucky 
sally ;  and  this  year  the  French  were  awed  by  its 
formidable  attitude.  In  the  following  summer  the 
counts  of  Dunois,  Penthi^vre,  Foix,  snd  Armagnac 
penetrated  into  Guienne  from  four  different  sides : 
the  important  town  of  Blaye  surrendered  to  them  ; 
other  places  declared  for  Charles;  and,  hemmed  in 
or  crushed  by  numerous  and  still  increasing  forces, 
the  English,  who  no  longer  possessed  a  foot  of 
ground  in  the  province  except  Fronsac,  Bayonne, 
and  Bordeaux,  were  forced  to  consent  to  give  up 
those  places  by  the  festival  of  St.  John,  if  they 
were  not  previously  relieved  and  reinforced  by 
troops  from  England.  The  time  passed;  not  a 
man  was  sent  to  their  succour;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  garrisons  of  Fronsac  and  Bordeaux 
piled  their  arms  and  opened  their  gates  to  the 
officers  of  Charles.  Notwithstanding  their  stipu- 
lation, the  garrison  of  Bayonne  still  attempted  to 
defend  that  place;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
capitulate  soon  afler  to  Count  Gaston  de  Foix,  who 
besieged  them  with  a  great  force  of  Basques  and 
men  of  Bi^am. 

*  Munitrelet  jWm  a  ennoo*  dceonnt  of  tho  sieg*  of  Cherbuiuff, 
and  of  eeriain  French  baitrries  where  tbe  oanoone  and  bombard* 
were  under  water  when  the  tide  wae  In,  and  could  only  be  used  when 


the  tide  wm  out 
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Thus  was  lost  the  last  fragment  of  the  brilliant 
heritage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  policy  and  valour  of  Henry  II. 
Nothing  now  remained  to  the  English  in  France 
save  Calais  and  a  strip  of  marshy  land  commanded 
by  its  batteries.  In  Normandy  and  the  other  parts 
of  France  their  expulsion  was  hailed  with  a  general 
thsugh  not  unanimous  joy ;  but  it  was  far  different 
in  Guienne,  where  the  people,  who  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  Frenchmen,  and  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  their  old  franchises,  which  the  English, 
accustomed  to  liberties  of  the  same  sort,  had  re- 
spected, felt  that  they  had  much  to  lose  and  little 
to  gain  by  being  included  in  that  national  system, 
and  placed  under  French  governors.  In  spite  of 
the  solemn  promises  of  Charles  and  the  oaths  of 
his  captains,  they  presently  found  that  their  capi- 
tulations and  guarantees  were  worth  nothing.  The 
seneschal  who  governed  at  Bordeaux  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France  refused  to  take  the  oath 
which  the  seneschals  of  the  English  kings  had 
always  taken,  to  respect  the  franchises,  privileges, 
and  customs  of  the  city ;  their  municipal  rights 
were  daily  violated  by  the  military  and  civil 
officers ;  their  trade  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the 
commercial  habits  of  the  people  were  made  a  sub-* 
ject  of  mockery  bjr  an  arrogant  soldiery,  and  a  vain 
and  beggarly  nobility.  Forgetting  all  their  former 
complaints  against  the  pride  of  the  islanders,  the 
people  of  Guienne  long  continued  to  regret  the 
days  when  the  red  cross  of  England  waved  over 
their  thriving  cities  and  sea-ports.  Nor  did  they 
submit  to  their  new  masters  without  au  effort  to 
restore  the  dominion  of  their  old  ones.^ 

The  tables  had  been  turned :  the  English  began, 
under  Henry  V.,  to  make  their  conquest  of  France 
when  that  country  was  cursed  wilh  a  mad  king, 
an  intriguing  and  vindictive  queen,  and  a  factiotis 
nobility ;  and  they  finished  losing  all  they  gained, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  when  the  same  curses  fell 
upon  their  own  country.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  nation  had  the  loss  of  the  territories 
in  France  been  the  only  evils  flowing  from  those 
copious  fountain-heads  of  discord  and  misery.  But 
the  shame  of  those  losses  was  not  to  be  borne 
patiently  by  a  high-spirited  people,  who  felt  that 
their  honour  had  been  sacrificed  by  treachery  and 
fatuity.  Before  the  final  closing  of  the  account 
of  defeat  and  expulsion  they  took  a  terrible  ven- 
geance on  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, — for  such  was  the 
title  which  this  minister,  rising  as  his  country 
sunk,  had  now  taken  to  himself. 

Bitter  complaints  had  been  re])eatedly  made  in 
parliament  by  a  spirited  minority,  and  as  misfor- 
tunes thickened  this  minority  became  a  majority, 
whose  indignation  was  overwhelming.  Towards 
the  end  of  1449,  while  the  public  mind  was  exas- 
perated by  the  recent  loss  of  Rouen,  Suffolk  was 
attacked  in  both  houses.  He  had  a  short  breathing- 
time  during  the  Christmas  recess,t  but  the  popular 

•  Monstrel.— A-  Thierry,  HUt.  Guyenne.— Hall^-Stow. 

4  DnrlDK  this  int«rral  Uie  Bishop  of  Chichefter,  »  friend  of 
Snflblk  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  was  masMCted  by  the  people 
of  Portsmouth  fmr  ths  part  ho  had  taXen  la  the  negotiatioas  aboat 
Maine  and  Anjoo. 


clamour  rose  louder  and  louder ;  and  when  parlia- 
ment met  early  in  January,  1450,  he  complained 
of  the  accusations  made  against  him,  defended  hil 
loyalty  and  patriotism  in  an  eloquent  speech,  aod 
challenged  his  accusers  to  the  proof.  This  chal- 
lenge was  readily  accepted.  Four  days  after,  the 
commons,  with  very  little  ceremony,  requested  the 
lords  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  The  lords 
replied  that  they  could  not  commit  a  peer  without 
some  specific  charge  against  him.  The  commons 
took  only  two  days  to  get  up  a  direct  charge,  and, 
when  they  produced  it,  it  was  neither  honest  nor 
ingenuous :  nut  we  have  repeated  instances  in  these 
ages  of  the  irregular  way  of  proceeding  in  high 
state  trials,  the  criminal  being  often  accused  of 
things  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  not  being 
charged  with  the  things  of  which  he  was  noto* 
riously  guilty.  In  the  present  case  it  was  difficult 
to  touch  the  question  of  the  war  in  France  without 
wounding  the  queen,  and  Margaret  had  already 
made  herself  feared  by  her  vindictive  and  daring 
character.  The  commons  simply  charged  the 
duke  with  having  furnished  the  castle  of  Walling- 
ford  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  with  the 
object  of  assisting  the  King  of  France,  who,  they 
asserted,  was  preparing  to  invade  England.  The 
lords,  however,  without  hesitation,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  he  was  seized 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  The  bill  of  impeach- 
ment, which  the  commons  prepared  in  ten  days, 
contained  several  additional  charges.  Indeed,  the 
house  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  popular 
rumours  without  scruple  or  examination ;  and 
instead  of  keeping  to  facts  which  might  be  proved, 
or  which  at  least  were  supported  by  presumptive 
evidence,  they  embarrassed  and  wei^ened  their 
accusation  by  inserting  wild  improbabilities.  For 
example,  they  charged  Suffolk  with  the  design  of 
destroying  both  Henry  and  his  partial  mistress  Mar- 
garet, and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  own 
son ;  and  thev  said  tliat  he  had  contracted  en^&p- 
ments  with  the  French,  in  the  view  of  obtaining 
their  assistance  for  these  ends.  To  the  charges  of 
liberating  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  cedicg 
Maine  and  Anjou,  he  was  certainly  amenable  as 
a  minister ;  and  these  charges  were  now  preferred 
against  him.  But  the  commons  were  still  wavering 
and  uncertain  as  to  then:  proofs ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
March,  a  month  after  laying  their  first  impeach- 
ment of  eight  articles,  they  presented  a  new  im- 
peachment of  a  very  different  kind,  which  contained 
sixteen  articles,  some  of  which  seem  probable 
enough,  but  none  of  them  amounted  to  absolute  trea- 
son. They  accused  the  duke  of  misprision  of  treason ; 
making  a  profligate  waste  of  the  public  money  ;w 
diverting  the  supplies  voted  by  parliament  to  other 
objects  3ian  those  intended  by  parliament  in  yot  "g 
them;  of  giving  evil  advice  to  the  king  m  the 
matter  of  grants  from  the  crown,  whereby  the  king 
had  been  impoverished,  and  improper  and  ^]^>^ 
persons  advanced ;  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
king's  government  to  the  enemy ;  and  o^  F?^^ 
ing  from  justice  an  infamous  outlaw  named  Wiiiiw" 
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TaflboU.  The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
of  which  he  was  accused  out  of  doors,  was  never 
alluded  to  in  the  present  parliament ;  but  we  can 
hardly  take  this  silence  as  a  proof  that  Gloucester 
died  a  natural  death. 

On  the  13th  day  of  March  Suffolk  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  falling  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  king,  he  Toved  that  he  was  innocent  of  any 
tTcaaon.  In  pleading,  he  kept  to  the  absurd  impeach- 
ment  in  eight  articles,  never  alluding  to  the  charges 
of  waste  of  money,  improvidence,  and  corruption, 
or  indeed  to  any  other  of  the  sixteen  charges  con- 
tained in  the  second  bill  of  impeachment.  As  to  the 
article  relating  to  his  project  to  secure  the  crown 
for  his  own  son,  he  maintained  that  it  was  absurd, 
and  the  prefect  impossible.  He  could  not  deny  the 
cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  but  he  urged  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  that  guilt  (if  guilt  it  were),  for 
the  other  lords  of  the  coimcil  had  authorized  that 
measure,  and  the  peers  in  parliament  had  after- 
wards sanctioned  it  He  pursued  this  line  of 
argument  in  several  cases,  uleging  that  many  of 
the  lords  had  been  partakers  and  co-operators  in 
the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The  commons 
were  determined  that  he  should  not  escape,  and 
refbeed  to  vote  any  supplies :  the  court,  by  which 
could  be  meant  httle  Init  the  queen,  were  equally 
resolved  that  he  should  not  be  convicted ;  and  the 
whole  proceeding  ended,  as  it  began,  in  irregularity. 
On  the  llth  of  March  Suffolk  was  again  called 
up  to  the  lords,  the  king  being  present.  The  chan- 
cellor* observed  to  the  duke  that  he  had  not  claimed 
the  privil^e  of  a  peer,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  more  to  say  in  defence  of  his  conduct 
Sofiblk  said  that  he  thought  he  had  said  enough 
to  establish  his  innocence;  and  after  asserting 
that  he  knew  no  more  of  certain  conversations 
and  other  matten  deposed  against  him  than  the 
child  mibom,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  will 
of  the  king,  his  master.  The  scene  had  been 
arranged  l^foiehand :  the  chancellor  instantly 
rejoined,  saying  that,  as  the  duke  did  not  put  him- 
self upon  his  peerage  for  trial,  the  king  would  not 
declare  him  either  innocent  or  guilty;  but  with 
respect  to  the  second  impeachment  (to  which 
Suffolk  had  given  no  answer),  the  king,  not  as  a 
judge  taking  counsel  of  the  lords,  but  as  one  to 
whose  au&ority  the  prisoner  had  submitted  of  his 
owm  free  will,  commanded  him  to  quit  England 
before  the  1st  of  May,  and  to  remain  in  biuiish- 
ment  for  the  space  of  five  years,  during  which  he 
was  not  even  to  set  his  foot  in  any  of  the  conti- 
nental possessions  of  the  crown.  The  peers,  upon 
this,  made  a  protest,  stating  that  this  was  the  act 
of  the  king,  and  not  their  act^  and  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  to  injure  the  rights  and 
privil^;e8  of  the  peerage.f 

If  parliament  had  entered  into  this  compromise, 
and  were  satisfied  with  it,  it  was  far  otherwise  with 

*  This  was  the  Arehbisbop  of  York.  Buablk'i  cbanoellor,  the 
Aicbbiibop  of  CeDterbnry*  rcstgoed  the  teals  at  the  first  blush  of 
the  psvaeentiMi.  Aceotding  to  sone  account*,  the  present  scene 
pa^pd  IB  die  bisf  •  apurtmeiit.  Id  nblch  all  the  lords,  tpiritual  aad 
teaponl.  were  soiMBOOcd. 
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the  people  of  London.  These  were  furious  that  the 
traitor,  the  cause  of  all  the  disgrace  abroad,  as  they 
considered  him,  should  be  allowed  to  escape  so 
easily ;  and,  on  the  day  of  his  enlargement,  upwards 
of  two  thousand  persons  collected  to  take  his  life. 
Suffolk,  however,  evaded  the  rage  of  this  mob,  and 
went  to  his  estates,  where  he  summoned  his  re- 
latives, friends,  and  dependents.  In  their  presence 
he  swore  upon  the  host  that  he  was  a  wronged  and 
innocent  man ;  and  then  he  went  to  Ipswich,  and 
embarked  for  the  continent.  On  the  2nd  of  May, 
as  they  were  sailing  between  Dover  and  Calais,  the 
two  small  vessels  which  carried  the  exile  and  his 
retinue  were  brought-to  by  the  "  Nicholas  of  the 
Tower,"  a  great  ship  of  war.  The  duke  was 
ordered  on  board  the  Nicholas,  the  captain  of 
which  said  to  him,  as  he  stept  upon  the  deck, 
"  Welcome,  traitor  I"  He  was  kept  on  board  two 
days,  during  which  the  ship  stood  off  and  on,  pro- 
bably communicating  with  some  great  movers  in 
the  business  on  shore,  and  the  duke  employed 
himself  with  his  confessor.  On  the  third  day  a 
cock-boat  came  alongside,  and  in  the  boat  were  a 
block,  an  axe,  and  an  executioner.  Suffolk  was 
handed  over  to  the  latter,  who  cut  off  his  head  as 
that  of  a  traitor.  A  general  cry  had  been  raised 
that  Suffolk  still  retained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
garet, and  that  it  was  insupportable  to  see  the 
'*  queen's  darling"  escape  with  a  certainty  of  being 
soon  recalled  to  power  and  to  vengeance ;  but  who 
were  the  directors  of  his  assassination  was  never 
clearly  proved.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  from  the  employment  of  the  Nicholas  of  the 
Tower  for  the  capture, — and  there  were  several 
other  great  ships  sent  to  intercept  the  duke, — the 
deed  was  done,  not  by  the  infuriated  commonalty, 
but  by  persons  having  rank  and  authority.  No 
investigation  took  place ;  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
death,  and  their  minds  were  soon  excited  by  other 
events  which  were  the  faint  prelude  to  the  horrible 
wars  of  the  Roses.* 

John  Cade  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had 
passed  some  time  in  France  as  a  soldier  of  the 
£nglish,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  an 
outlaw.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  re- 
timed to  his  own  country,  and  that  he  came  from 
Ireland,  then  governed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  into 
England,  at  the  moment  when  the  excitement 
against  the  government  was  at  the  highest.  In- 
surrections had  broken  out  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  before  Suffolk's  fall,  and  Cade  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  great  popular  movement  im- 
mediately after  that  event.  He  assumed  the  noble 
name  of  Mortimer,  and  claimed  a  descent  which 
made  him  a  relation  (though  illegitimately)  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  None  but  very  questionable  evi- 
dence was  ever  brought  to  show  that  this  prince  had 
employed  him,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Cade,  or  rather 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  without 
which  Cade  would  have  been  nothing,  played  the 
game  of  the  duke,  and  encouraged  the  hopes  that 
York  had  long  entertained  of  grasping  the  royal 

•  HaIL— Coot.  Hilt  CxoyU-StQW. 
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power.  The  men  of  Kent  had  long  been  noted 
for  their  determined  spirit;  they  were  the  boldest 
and  least  vicious  of  the  insurgents  who,  under  Wat 
Tyler,  nearly  overturned  a  former  weak  govern- 
ment ;  they  were  probably  better  inform^  than 
the  people  of  the  inland  counties  of  what  was 
passing  m  France ;  and  they  were  now  more  vio- 
lent in  their  complaints  than  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
where  discontent  was  universal.  It  was  said, 
probably  without  truth,  that  the  queen  held  them 
guilty  of  the  recent  murder  of  her  favourite,  whose 
headless  body  lay  for  some  time  exposed  on  the 
beach  near  Dover,  and  that  she  had  threatened  to 
take  a  sanguinary  vengeance.  Cade  threw  himself 
among  these  men,  who  selected  him  to  be  their 
captain.  He  led  them  towards  the  capital ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  June,  a  great  multitude,  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  encamped  at 
Blackheath,  from  which  point  Cade  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  Londoners,  among  whom 
were  many  who  wished  success  to  his  enterprise. 
The  court  sent  to  demand  why  the  good  men  of 
Kent  had  quitted  their  homes.  Cade  gave  their 
reasons  in  a  paper  entitled  *  The  Complaint  of  the 
Commons  of  Kent.*  After  alluding  to  the  report, 
that  Kent  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  royal  power, 
and  made  a  hunting  forest,  "  for  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  of  which  the  commons  of  Kent 
were  never  guilty,"  Cade,  or  the  pens  that  wrote 
for  him,  went  on  to  complain,  that  justice  and  pro- 
sperity had  been  put  out  of  the  land  by  misgovem- 
ment ;  that  the  king  was  stirred  to  live  only  on 
the  substance  of  the  commons,  while  other  men 
fattened  on  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown  ; 
that  the  people  of  the  realm  were  not  paid  for 
stuff  and  purveyance  forcibly  taken  for  the  king's 
use ;  that  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  court  and  government,  which  were 
filled  exclusively  by  mean  and  corrupt  persons, 
who  plundered  and  oppressed  the  people ;  that  it 
was  noised  that  the  king's  lands  in  France  had 
been  aliened  and  put  away  from  the  crown,  and 
tlie  lords  and  people  there  destroyed  with  untrue 
means  of  treason ;  that  the  commons  of  Kent  had 
been  especially  overtaxed  and  ill  treated;  that 
their  sheriffs  and  collectors  had  been  guilty  of  in- 
famous extortion;  and  that  the  firee  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire  had  been  hindered.  The 
court  pretended  to  be  preparing  a  proper  answer 
to  this  startling  list  of  grievances,  but  it  employed 
the  time  thus  gained  in  collecting  troops  in  Ix)n- 
don.  In  this  interval  Cade  sent  in  another  paper, 
headed  *  The  requests  by  the  captain  of  the  great 
assembly  in  Kent.*  This  document,  though  con- 
ceived in  respectful  language,  went  more  directly 
to  the  point.  It  required  that  the  king  should  re- 
sume the  grants  of  the  crown,  so  that  he  might 
reign  like  a  king  royal ;  that  he  should  instantly 
dismiss  all  the  false  progeny  and  affinity  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  take  about  his  noble  person 
the  true  lords  of  his  royal  blood,  namely,  the  high 
and  mighty  prince  the  Duke  of  York,  late  exiled 
from  the  king's  presence,  and  the  mighty  princesi 


the  Dukes  of  Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Norfolk ; 
that  he  should  punish  the  false  traitors  who  had 
contrived  and  imagined  the  death  of  that  excellent 
prince  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  their  holy  father, 
the  Cardinal,*  and  of  others,  and  who  had  pro- 
moted and  caused  the  loss  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Nor- 
mandy, and  other  parts  of  France.  Among  the 
great  extortioners  they  mentioned  by  name  Sleg, 
Cromer,  Lisle,  and  Robert  Est,  and  called  for  in- 
stant justice  upon  them.  The  court  had  now 
levied  a  considerable  army;  and  this  force  was 
sent  out  to  give  the  rebels  their  answer.  Cade 
fell  back  from  Blackheath  to  Sevenoaks,  where,  in 
a  good  position,  he  halted,  and  waited  the  attack 
of  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army,  which  had  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  retreat.  This  detachment  was 
defeated  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  the  commander. 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  was  slain.  The  soldiers 
had  not  fought  with  good  will  at  Sevenoaks ;  and 
when  their  main  body,  still  at  Blackheath,  got 
intelligence  of  that  affair,  they  began  to  say  that 
they  liked  not  to  fight  against  their  own  country- 
men, who  only  called  for  a  reasonable  redress  of 
grievances,  and  who  had  taken  the  field  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  court  now 
found  that  concession  was  expedient;  and  they 
sent  Lord  Say,  a  very  obnoxious  minister,  and 
some  other  individuals,  who  had  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  the  Tower, 
which  Lord  Scales  undertook  to  maintain  for  the 
king.  The  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  king 
was  conveyed  for  safety  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Kenilworth.  While  this  was  doing.  Cade  re-ap- 
peared at  Blackheath,  and,  by  the  end  of  June,  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  from  Lambeth  and  Southwark  to 
Greenwich.  From  Southwark  he  sent  to  demand 
entrance  into  the  city  of  London ;  and  this,  after  a 
debate  in  the  common  council,  was  freely  granted 
to  him  by  the  lord  mayor.  On  the  3rd  of  July, 
Cade  marched  over  the  bridge,  and  led  his  fol- 
lowers into  the  heart  of  the  capital.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline — \\e 
issued  proclamations  forbidding  plunder,  and  in 
the  evening  he  led  his  host  back  to  the  Borough. 
The  next  day  he  returned  in  the  same  gpod  order ; 
but  he  forced  the  mayor  and  judges  to  sit  in  Guild- 
hall, and  pass  judgment  upon  Lord  Say,  of  whose 
person  he  had,  by  some  means,  obtained  posses- 
sion. Say  demanded  a  trial  by  his  peers,  but 
Cade's  men  hurried  him  to  the  standard  at 
Cheapside,  and  cutoff  his  head.  Soon  after,  they 
did  the  same  by  Say's  son-in-law,  Cramer,  the 
sheriff  of  Kentf  When  this  was  over,  they  re- 
tired quietly  to  the  Borough  for  the  night  In  the 
course  of  the  following  day  a  few  liouses  were 
pillaged,  Cade  himself,  according  to  some  accounts, 

*  This  maider  of  old  Boaufort  wu  the  no«t  absurd  itatcmeBt  io 
fheta  doeuments.  Surely  it  wai  natural  eooug h  ftir  a  nan  to  die  at 
the  a^e  of  eijfhty ;  and  the  cardinal,  ae  we  hare  Mid,  died  almost  in 
pablie. 

i  BiUi  of  indiotment  were  alao  fonnd  ajainit  the  Dncheat  of  Saf- 
fbU(,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Thomas  Daniel,  and  aeteiml  other 
ftieads  of  the  deceased  ministsr,  who.  tortoaatdy,  ven  oat  of  leacli 
ofthetntufeDta, 
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fetdng  the  exainple  by  plundering  the  house 
in  which  he  had  dined.  The  citizens  now  took 
cjoDsel  with  Lord  Scales,  who  had  a  thousand 
coldien  in  the  Tower ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
they  tbould  prevent  Cade  from  entering  the  city 
en  the  morrow.  The  insurgents  got  news  of  this 
intendon  in  the  night,  and  instantly  made  an 
ittick  OD  the  bridge.  The  citizens  resolutely  de- 
fended that  passage,  and,  after  a  nocturnal  fight, 
which  lasted  six  hours,  and  cost  many  lives,  diey 
lemamed  masters  of  the  bridge.  Part  of  this  old 
work  was  of  the  nature  of  a  draw-bridge ;  but  it 
ippeaTB  that  Cade  had  destroyed  the  chains  and 
machinery  the  first  day  that  he  crossed  the  bridge. 
The  insurgents  retired  into  Southwark,  and,  in 
coactrt  with  the  irritated  citizens,  it  was  resolved 
to  delude  them  by  promises  of  paridon,  as  had  heen 
practised  with  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler.  Both 
die  chancellor  and  the  ex-chancellor,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury,  had  taken  refiige 
in  the  Tower,  whence  they  despatched  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  with  a  general  pardon,  under  the 
great  seal,  to  all  such  as  should  return  to  their 
hr^mes.  It  appears  that  the  prelate  also  promised 
a  redress  of  grievances.  His  mission  had  the  im- 
mediate eflR^  of  creating  a  division  among  the 
insurgents — one  party  being  of  opinion  that  they 
ooght  to  accept  the  conditions;  the  other,  that 
there  was  no  faith  to  be  put  in  them.  Some  began 
to  redre  into  Kent :  Cade  accepted  the  pardon,  and 
then  the  whole  force  began  to  disperse.  But  in 
two  days.  Cade  was  again  in  Southwark,  with  a 
coDsidCTable  host,  who  maintained  tltat  it  would  be 
folly  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  ob- 
tainied  some  security  from  government  for  the  per- 
fcrmance  of  its  promises.  Dissension,  however, 
broke  out  afiresh,  and,  beinff  awed  by  the  warlike 
ktiitode  of  the  Londoners,  they  retreated  to  Black- 
heath,  and  thence  marched 'to  Rochester,  where 
their  feuds  terrified  their  leader.  Cade,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  murdered  or  delivered  up  to  govern- 
ment, which  had  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
tifimd  one  thousand  marks  for  his  apprehension, 
pot  secretly  to  horse,  and  galloped  across  the  coun- 
try towards  the  Sussex  coast.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  one  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire,  who 
oreitook  him,  and  attacked  him  sword  in  hand. 
After  a  desperate  fight,  the  squire  proved  the 
letter  man.  The  head  of  Cade  was  stuck  upon 
Lf>ndon  Bridge,  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 
pleasant  hills  of  Kent ;  and  Iden  was  made  happy 
viih  the  thousand  marks.  Pursuit  was  then  made 
sfter  Cade*6  companions,  and  many  were  taken 
9XiA  executed  as  traitors.*  It  was  stated  in  a  sub- 
sequent act  of  attainder,  that  some  of  these  men  con- 
ff^fed  that  their  object  had  been  to  place  Richard 
Duke  of  York  on  the  throne ;  but  this  evidence  is 
open  to  suspicion;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
*i^6d  that  the  insurgents  had  been  employed  by 
tJie  duke.f    But  whatever  may  have  been  the 

•  $«u».^F«liyu.— Putoo  Letlera. 

*'^M  hu9  Alluded  to  wm  ao  act  of  attainder  patwd  againtT 
<^  T«rUati,  im  Korembar,  14S9,  vhan  tbcir  eaoiuica  w««  tii- 
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caution,  prudence,  and  patience  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  prince's  name  was  certainly  put  pro- 
minently forward  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  if  the  question  was  to  he  decided  by  de- 
scent and  birth,  that  York  had  a  preferable  right 
to  the  throne^ 

We  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  claims  of 
the  old  line  of  the  Plantagenets  rested  in  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.*  This  Edmund,  after 
faithfully  serving  the  House  of  Lancaster  in  peace 
and  in  war,  died  in  1424 ;  upon  which,  as  he  lefk 
no  issue,  and  as  his  brother  Roger  and  his  sister 
Eleanor  had  died  childless*  his  rights  passed  to 
his  sister  Anne,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  been  condemned  and  eiecuted  for 
treason  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
Anne  Mortimer  had  a  son,  the  present  Prince 
Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  paternal 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  as  also  to  the  lineal 
rights  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March.  But  notwithstanding  the  growth  of 
the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right, — a  doctrine  which 
had  gradually  made  way  in  Europe, — it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  nation  would  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  if  the  notorious  and  still  increasing  incapa- 
city of  Henry,  and  the  odium  which  his  wife 
incurred,  had  not  forced  the  subject  upon  their 
attention.  The  English,  as  compared  with  most 
of  their  contemporaries,  had  not  been  much  given 
to  precipitate  measures  and  revolutions ;  the  princes 
of  the  Lancastrian  line  had  on  the  whole  paid  a 
delicate  respect  to  the  national  liberties,  and  they 
had  raised  the  military  glory  of  the  country  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  memory  of  Henry  Y.  was 
regarded  with  feelings  that  had  almost  the  fervour 
of  a  religious  worship,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
that  their  present  king  was  the  only  son  of  that 
hero.  For  many  years  they  bore  with  and  com- 
passionated his  weakness;  they  even  reverenced 
his  meekness  and  devotion,  the  only  qualities  he 
possessed  susceptible  of  a  favourable  view.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  well  acquainted  with  all  these 
circumstances,  and  he  proceeded  with  a  moderation 
and  caution  scarcely  to  be  expected,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, from  a  prince  claiming  a  crown  by 
hereditaiT  right.  He  had  been  recalled  from  the 
command  in  France  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Margaret,  and  his  post  in  Ireland  was  con- 
sidered by  his  friends  as  a  kind  of  exile.  He  had, 
however,  acquired  great  popularity  among  the 
English  and  the  descendants  of  the  English  in  that 
country ;  and  recently  (in  the  year  1449)  he  had 
gained  much  credit  by  the  ability  he  displayed 
in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  of  the  native 
Irish.  Resigning  his  command  there,  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  England  in  the  end  of  August,  1451. 
It  is  said  that  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  his 
landing,  but  that  he  came  accompanied  by  a  force 
more  considerable  than  any  the  government  had 
on  foot  near  the  coast.  After  paying  a  short  visit 
to  the  king  in  London,  he  retired  to  his  castle  of 

•  Set  ante.  p.  6L 
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Fotheringay.  He  was  mute  as  to  his  intentions, 
but  the  court  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  to  oppose 
hiip  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  nearest  male 
relation  to  King  Henry,  and  the  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  But 
It  was  under  Somerset's  government  in  France 
that  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  completed;  and 
this  circumstance,  added  to  that  of  his  being  in 
high  favour  with  the  queen,  rendered  him  almost 
as  unpopular  as  the  Duke  of  SuflFolk  had  been.* 
Two  years  were  spent  in  noisy  discontent  and 
silent  intrigues.  Each  party  stood  in  awe  of  the 
other,  and  measured  its  ground  before  proceeding 
to  extremities.  Some  dark  deeds  were  committed 
by  both  factions,  but  the  scale  of  guilt  seemed 
rather  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  court  Tresham, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had 
prosecuted  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  assassinated 
by  some  friends  of  the  queen. 

In  the  month  of  November,  about  two  months 
after  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  York,  parliament 
assembled,  and  became  the  scene  of  angry  debate. 
A  member  of  the  commons  boldly  proposed  that, 
as  Henry  had  no  children,  and  was  not  likely  to 
have  any,  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be  declared 
heir  to  the  throne ;  but  the  proposer  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  The  commons,  however,  passed  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  the  deceased  Duke  of 
Suffolkit  and  agreed  in  a  request  that  the  king 
would  \ie  pleased  to  dismiss  from  office  and  from 
the  court  the  new  minister  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  several  lords  and  ladies  related  to  Suffolk. 
The  court  resisted  or  evaded  both  measures. 
Violent  quarrels  arose  between  the  adherents  of 
government  and  the  Yorkists ;  the  former  asserting 
that  there  was  treason  afloat, — ^the  latter,  that  there 
were  projects  for  depriving  Duke  Richard  of  his 
liberty,  and  treating  him  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
had  been  treated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1452  the  Duke  of  York 
repaired  to  his  castle  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
Mortimer  family.  He  collected  a  considerable  armed 
force,  but,  by  proclamation,  declared  that  he  had  no 
evil  intentions  against  the  king,  to  whom  he  offered 
to  swear  fealty  upon  the  sacrament.  A  royal  army 
was  sent  against  him ;  but  while  that  force  went 
westward  by  one  road,  York  marched  eastward  by 
another,  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  London, 
which  were  shut  in  his  face.  He  then  marched  to 
the  borders  of  Kent,  where  he  probably  expected  to 
be  joined  by  the  malcontents  who  had  been  out  with 
Cade.  It  appears,  however,  that  few  joined  him, 
and  when  Ilenry  came  up  with  him,  at  Dartford, 
he  agreed  to  a  peaceful  negotiation.  Two  bishops 
were  the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and, 
when  they  asked  why  York  was  in  arms,  he 
asserted  that  it  was  for  his  own  safety,  seeing  that 

•  Rot.  Pari,— Will  Wyrcetter.— Hall— Stow. 

•fin  this  bill  Suffolk  was  let  down  as  (he  murderpr  of  GloucMter, 
and  was  alio  accused  of  abridKin^  the  days  of  other  prlnoei  of  the 
blood.  We  do  not  ^o  so  liar  as  Dr.  Lini;ard,  In  holding  that  the  cir- 
cumstance is  a  positive  proof  of  Suffolk's  Innoeenee }  bat  it  is  certain 
that  parliament  never  'produced  these  chwi^et  while  Suffolk  was 
]Mag, 


repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  work  his  ruin. 
The  king  confessed  that  he  had  been  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye,  but  that  this  was  on  accoimt  of  his  suspi- 
cious conduct,  and  of  the  treasonable  talk  of  his  par- 
tisans, who  had  put  forward  his  right  to  the  succes- 
sion.* This  was  the  only  allusion  made  by  either 
party  to  the  duke's  hereditary  claims  during  the 
present  rising.  Henry,  however,  said  that  he  cleared 
York  of  all  treason,  and  esteemed  him  as  a  true  man 
and  his  own  well-beloved  cousin.  Notwithstanding 
the  coyness  of  the  men  of  Kent,  it  may  be  presumed, 
from  the  high  tone  maintained  by  the  duke,  that 
his  force  was  considerable.  He  insisted  that  all 
persons  who  had  trespassed  and  offended  against 
the  laws,  especially  such  as  were  indicted  of 
treason,  **and  others  being  openly  noised  of  the 
same,"  should  be  arrested  and  put  upon  their  trial 
in  a  proper  manner.  The  king,  or  those  who 
directed  him,  promised  all  this,  and  more.  A 
mock  order  was  given  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  York  was 
assured  that  a  new  council,  in  which  he  should 
have  a  seat,  should  be  appointed  forthwith.  Upon 
this  Duke  Richard  disbanded  his  army,  and  agreed 
to  a  personal  interview.  With  singular  confidence, 
considering  the  prevailing  treachery,  he  went  un« 
armed  and  almost  alone  to  the  king's  tent  One 
of  the  first  persons  he  saw  there  was  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  called  him  felon  and  traitor,  epithets 
which  were  retorted  with  interest  When  York 
turned  to  depart  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  king's 
prisoner.  Somerset,  it  is  said,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  a  summary  trial  and  execution,  but  this 
was  prevented,  though  rather,  it  appears,  by  the 
fears  of  the  other  ministers  and  courtiers  than  by 
the  mercy  of  the  king,  whom  we  cannot  consider 
in  the  light  of  a  free  and  competent  agent,  though 
we  believe  the  concurring  accounts  of  all  writers, 
who  describe  him  as  having  a  horror  of  blood. 
York  was  then  sent  to  London,  and  held  partly  as 
a  prisoner,  and  ^  straighter  would  have  been  kept, 
but  it  was  noised  that  Sir  Edward,  Earl  of  March, 
son  to  the  said  Duke  of  York,  was  coming  towards 
London  with  a  strong  power  of  Welshmen,  which 
feared  so  the  queen  and  council  that  the  diike  was 
set  at  fiill  liberty ;  and  on  the  10th  of  March  he 
made  his  submission,  and  took  his  oath  in  St. 
Paul's  to  be  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  subject 
to  the  king,  there  being  present  King  Henry  and 
most  of  the  nobility."t  This  oath  was  exacted 
from  York  as  a  condition  of  his  liberation.  He 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore,  and  remained 
perfectly  quiet  till  he  was  brought  forward  by  the 
movements  in  parliament. 

We  have  said  that  the  people  of  Guienne  did 
not  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  oppressive 
government  of  Charles  VIL  Soon  after  the  paci- 
fication of  the  Duke  of  York  |  they  sent  a  deputa- 

*  The  king,  or  those  who  managed  for  him.  absurdly  accused  York 
of  unlaw^iUy  >l>ying  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  fiad  been  killed 
in  a  popular  tumult  at  Portsmouth  while  the  duke  was  in  Iitelajnd. 

i  Stow. 

t  Paston  letters. —Whethamstede  —  Rot.  ParL— Accord in^  lo 
Stow,  the  Duke  of  York  was  not  allowed  to  go  fire  and  retire  to 
Wigmore  until  after  the  Arrival  of  the  deputation  fhim  Ouienn*, 
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tioD  into  fiBgland  to  request  the  asBistance  of  a 
small  airoy,  to  express  their  bitter  regret  at  all  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  to  promise 
the  most  perfect  loyalty  and  attachment  to  King 
Henry  if  he  would  enable  them  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke.     We  have  sufficiently  explained  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  burghers  of  Bordeaux  and 
the  other  trading  cities  were  dissatisfied ;  but  the 
dislike  of  the  change  was  not  confined  to  that  class. 
Nearly  all  the  lords  of  the  Bordelais  were  irritated 
against  the  French,  and  they  united  with  the  citi- 
zens in  the  project  of  recalling  the  English.    The 
chief  of  these  nobles — the  men  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  country — were  the  sires  of  Duras,  L'Esparre, 
Monferrand,    Rauzan,   and    L'Anglade.     These 
noblemen  repaired  secretly  to  London,  where  they 
treated  with  good  effect,  for,  weak  as  was  the 
gOYemment,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  recoyer  what  had  been  lost  by  miserable  negli- 
gence.    Four  or  fire  thousand  good  soldiers  were 
collected  and  equipped,  an^  Uie  command  was 
offered   to  the  Imve  old  Tuibot,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  nearly  eigh^  years,  accepted 
it  joyfully.     At  his  approach  to  Bordeaux  there 
was  a  stormy  debate  in  the  municipal  council; 
some  wished  to  permit  the  French  garrison  and 
the  civil  officers  of  King  Charles  to  retire  safe  and 
sound ;  others  insisted  that  they  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  and  kept  as  hostages;  and  some,  still 
more  animated  by  hatred  and  vengeance,  said  that 
they  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  Airy  of  the  popu- 
lace.    It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  French 
that  Talbot  marched  into  the  town  during  this 
debate:  he  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war. 
The  nobles  of  the  country  crowded  to  his  honoured 
standard, — the  people  caught  the  flame  of  insur- 
rection,— and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the  red  cross 
of  England  was  again  raised  in  nearly  every  town 
in  Guienne.    Charles,  at  the  moment,  was  engaged 
in  a  senseless  war  with  the  Count  of  Savoy ;  but 
these  startling  events  recalled  him  irom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alps  to  the  hills  of  Gascony. 
Having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  win  over  the 
people  by  promises  of  better  government,  he  ad- 
vanced against  the  towns  on  the  Dordogne  and  the 
Garonne  with  fire  and  sword.     Some  of  them  he 
took  by  assault ;  and  in  these  cases  his  troops  were 
even  more  merciless  than  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
In  order  to  strike  terror,  he  also  struck  off 
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the  heads  of  several  barons  of  the  country  who 
were  made  prisoners ;  and  in  all  matters  he  treated 
Guiemie  as  a  revolted  province.  Being  joined  by 
some  companies  of  adventure,  and  the  forces  of 
the  counts  of  Foix  and  D' Albret,  his  army  amoimted 
to  twenty-two  thousand  men.  In  the  summer  fol- 
lowing he  laid  siege  to  the  important  town  of  Cas- 
tiDon.  Talbot  determined  to  relieve  this  place. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  between  night  and  morning, 
he  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  a  considerable  force, 
drove  in  die  outposts,  and  fell  upon  the  French  in 
their  intrenchments.  Their  position  was  strong, 
snd  defended  by  bombards  that  discharged  stone 
shot;  but  Talbot  had  nearly  carried  it  when  the 


Count  of  Penthifevre  came  up  with  another  army. 
The  English  withdrew  from  the  works,  formed  m 
good  order,  and  even  then  did  not  despair  of 
fighting  tlieir  wa^  back  to  Bordeaux;  but  their 
brave  *'  octogenanan  chief"  was  slain,  and  his  son 
was  killed  in  attempting  to  save  him ;  and  then 
the  troops  fled.  About  a  thousand  men  were  made 
prisoners,  most  of  them  within  the  French  works 
which  they  had  carried.  There  was  no  second  array, 
—there  was  no  Talbot  to  prolong  the  struggle.  The 
French  army  soon  appeared  before  Bordeaux, 
which,  after  a  bold  resistance  of  nearly  two  months, 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate  on  the  10th 
of  October.  The  English  garrison,  amounting  to 
about  two  thousand  men,  were  allowed  to  depart 
with  all  their  property,  and  tlie  citizens  were  told 
that  such  of  them  as  disliked  the  French  rule 
might  go  with  them.  This  permission  was  ac- 
cepted by  so  many,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years 
Bordeaux  remained  comparatively  depopulated, 
and  without  commerce.* 

A.n.  1454.  The  uneasiness  shown  by  Parlia- 
ment at  the  increasing  incapacity  of  the  king,  and 
at  the  power  of  the  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, brought  about  the  recal  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  council ;  and  this  measure  was  soon  followed 
by  the  committal  of  Somerset,  who  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  at  the  end  of  the  year  1453.  Some 
proceedings  in  Parliament  have  an  irregular  and 
intriguing  air ;  but  what  immediately  followed  was 
a  great  constitutional  measure  forced  upon  the 
nation,  who  were  aware  that  Henry's  unhappy 
malady  had  assumed  so  decided  a  character  of 
derangement  or  imbecility  as  to  render  him  unfit 
for  any  of  the  offices  of  government,  or  indeed  of 
the  common  duties  of  civil  life.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1454,  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  lieutenant  or  commissioner  of 
the  king.  For  some  time,  the  court  had  endea- 
voured to  conceal  Henry's  real  condition ;  but  the 
lords  were  now  resolved  to  ascertain  it,  and  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  afforded  them  a  good  reason 
for  forcing  the  privacy  of  Windsor  Castle.  Kemp, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  died,  and,  as  it  was  usual  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  confer  personally  with  the  sovereign 
on  such  high  occasions,  a  aeputation  of  twelve 
peers  went  to  Windsor,  and  would  not  be  refused 
entry  into  the  castle.  They  found  Henry  inca- 
pable of  answering  them  or  understanding  them ; 
— in  the  words  of  their  report  to  the  House,  "  they 
could  get  no  answer  nor  sign  from  him,  for  no 
prayer  nor  desire,"  though  they  presented  them- 
selves to  him  three  several  times.  This  report  of 
the  deputation  was,  at  their  prayer,  entered  on 
record  in  parliament,  and  was  reasonably  consi- 
dered as  authentic  a  testimony  as  could  be  pro- 
cured of  their  sovereign's  infirmity  (of  which  tnere 
was  no  kind  of  doubt  in  the  country),  and  after 
adjourning  two  days,  they  "  elected  and  nomi- 
nated Richard  Duke  of  York  to  be  protector  and 
defender  of  the  realm  of  England."     York,  still 

•  MonstceL^A.  Thierry,  Hiii  de  Ouyenne.— Halt. 
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advancing  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  crown,  ac- 
cepted of  the  humbler  office  with  all  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  it  by  Parliament ;  but  a  weighty 
circumstance  probably  this  time  contributed  to  his 
moderation.     Queen  Margaret  had  been  delivered 
of  a  son  about  a  year  before,  and,  though  the  outcry 
seems  to  have  been  almost  universal  that  this  was 
no  child  of  Henry,  the  legislature  could  not  enter- 
tain the  popular  clamour,  but  recognised  the  infant 
Edward,  by  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Earl  of  Chester.     In  accepting  his  post  as  pro- 
tector, York  took  care  to  ootain  the  most  explicit 
declarations  from  the  peers,  that  he  only  followed 
their  **  noble  commandments."     This  done,  the 
peers  carefully  and  strictly  defined  the  amount 
and  duration  of  his  power :  it  was  to  last  till  the 
king's  recovery,  or,  in  case  of  his  non-recovery,  till 
Prince  Edward  became  of  age.     In  about  nine 
months  Henry  recovered  his  memory  and  some 
degree  of  reason — perhaps  as  much  as  he  had 
usually  possessed.    The  court  instantly  claimed 
for  him  the  full  exercise  of  royalty ;  and  York  at 
once  gave  up  the  protectorate.     The  first  use 
made  of  this  resumed  authority  by  the  king  was  to 
liberate  the  Duke  of  Somerset.*     This  step  uud 
some  others,  which  showed  that  it  was  the  in* 
tention  of  the  court  to  restore  the  unpopular  mi- 
nister, irritated  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and 
induced  York  once  more  to  take  up  arms.     He 
retired  again  to  Ludlow,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  and  other  men  of  rank.     Again  Henry 
went,  or  was  carried,  with  an  army  towards  Lud- 
low ;   but  this  time  the  duke,  instead  of  avoiding 
him  by  taking  a  different  road,  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  met  him  near  to  the  capital  with 
an  army  equal  to  his  own.     It  appears  that  neither 
force  was  very  considerable,  but  that  York  had 
the  superiority  in  the   number  or  goodness  of 
his  archers.f     On  the  22nd  of  May,  as  the  royal- 
ists were  about  to  continue  their  march  from  St. 
Alban's,  they  saw  the  hills  in  their  front  covered 
with  armed  men,  who  were  moving  forward,  and 
who  did  not  stop  till  they  came  near  to  the  bar- 
riers of  the  town.    The  banner  of  York,  now  for 
the  first  time  raised  in  actual  civil  war,  floated 
over  this  host,  who  were  chiefly  Welshmen,  or 
men  from  the  marches  of  Wales.     The  duke  sent 
a  herald  into  the  town,  professing  sreat  loyalty 
and  affection  for  the  king,  but  demanding  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.     It  was  replied  by, 
or  for  the  king,  that  he  would  ratber  perish  in 
battle  than  abandon  his  friends.    Upon  this,  battle 
was  joined.     Unless  the  people  of  St.  Alban's  were 
disaffected' — and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from 
what  followed,  that  they  were — ^the  royalists  had 
every  advantage  of  position,  for  they  were  within 
the  town,  and  their  enemy  had  to  advance  against 
them  across  barriers  and  through  narrow  lanes  and 
streets.     York  was  kept  in  check  at  the  barriers, 

*  Rot  Pari.— Rym^^-WlMthaiiutede.— FiMton  Lstten. 

i  Wb«thamstede,  Abboi  of  St.  Allwa's,  who  appran  to  have  bean 
in  tbat  abbey  at  the  Hme,  nya  that  th«  Duke  of  York  had  only 
three  thofttaiid  fighting  men  inth  him. 


but  another  way  into  the  town  was  pointed  ou 
and,  winding  round  part  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands,  and  crossing  some  gardens,  the  Earl 
Warwick  entered  St.  Alban's,  and  attacked  tl 
royalists  in  the  streets.      York  then  forced  tl 
barriers,  and,    after   a  very  short    contest,  tl 
royalists  gave  way,  rushed  out  of  the  town,  ai 
fl^  in  the  greatest  disorder.*     The  Duke  of  S 
merset,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Loi 
Clifford  were  slain :   the  Duke  of  Buckiughan 
Lord  Sudely,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  the  uafoi 
tunate  king  were  wounded, — all  by  arrows.    Th 
Duke  of  York  found  Henry  concealed  in  the  hous 
of  a  tanner :  his  wound,  though  in  the  neck,  wa 
not  serious.     He  was  treated  with  mildness  an* 
outward  respect ;  his  conqueror  conducted  him  t 
the  noble  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  where  it  appear 
that  they  prayed   together  before  the  shhue  o 
England's  first  martyr.    .  After  this  affair,  whici 
left  the  helpless  Henry  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  o 
his  enemies,   it  might  have  been  expected  tba 
York  would  put  forth  his  hereditary  claim,  bu 
the  disposition  of  parliament  was  not  yet  favour- 
able to  any  such  pretension,  the  nation  apparcDtlj 
was  still  unconvinced  of  the  dogma  of  the  inde- 
feasible right  by  birth,  and  York  again  displayed 
moderation.      When  parliament  met  in  the  month 
of  July,  it  did  little  else  than  renew  the  protesta- 
tions of  allegiance  to  Henry  and  his  sou.    After  a 
prorogation,  parliament  met  again  on  the  12th  of 
November,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed 
by  commission  to  open  the  proceedings  as  lieutenant 
of  the  king.    The  commons,  thereupon,  sent  up  a 
message  to  the  lords,  stating,  that  as  the  Duke  of 
York  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  king  on 
this  occasion,  so  '*  it  was  thought  by  the  commons, 
that  if  the  king  hereafter  could  not  attend  to  the 
protection  of  the  country,  an  able  person  should  be 
appointed  protector,  to  whom  they  might  have  re- 
course for  redress  of  injuries,  especially  as  great  dis- 
turbances had  lately  arisen  in  the  west  through  the 
feuds  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bonvile.'' 
The  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  quality 
of  chancellor,  said  that  the  subject  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  lordLs.     Two  days  after, 
the  commons  repeated  their  request — ^refusing  to 
proceed  with  any  other  business  until  it  should  be 
granted.    During  the  earlier  Norman  reigns,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  had  pretended  more  than 
once  that  the  right  of  provioing  for  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  was  especially  vested  in  them ;  the 
great  lay  lords  never  left  to  the  church  the  full 
exercise  of  any  such  power ;    but  it  was  still  held, 
that  in  the  upper  house,  between  the  peers  spiritual 
and  temporal,  lay  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  ap* 
pointing  regents  or  protectors,  and  that  the  com- 
mons could  not  l^ally  interfere  in  such  high 
matters.     But  notwithstanding  this  theory,  and 
several  precedents,  the  lords  submitted  to  the  pre- 
sent interference,  and  granted  the  request  of  the 

•  The  namber  of  the  UncMtriuu  killed  in  thb  afKiir  hu  b^" 
•baurdly  exaggnnied  in  miMt  of  oar  old  historiefc  One  of  the  Paciui 
Letters,  written  immediately  after  the  flght,  aays  tiiat  only  •a  Kon 
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commons,  irho  were  bo  decided  and  active,  that 
&ej  sent  up  a  third  message  on  the  following 
day.*     York,  therefore,  was  again  declared  pro- 
tector, and  with  this  remarkahle  difference  in  the 
tenns  of  his  appointment: — ^he  was  to  hold  his 
authority  till  discharged  of  it  hy  the  lords  in  par- 
liament, instead  of  holding  it  as  before,  during  the 
king's  pleasure.     Still,  however,  parliament  re- 
spected the  rights  of  the  infant  prince,  and  it  was 
declared  in  this  session,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
that  the  protectorate  should  cease,  in  all  cases,  as 
Goon  as  Edward  attained    his  majority.f     The 
ostensible  reason  for  superseding  Henry  was  his 
acknowledged  incapacity,  derived  from  physical 
maladies  attended  by  mental  derangement    There 
is  no  positive  proof  that  he  was  worse  than  he  had 
been  a  few  months  before;    but  if  he  were  no 
better,  the  step  need  not  surprise  us.     It  happened 
to  him,  as  to  his  reputed  grandfather,  the  unhappy 
Charles  V I. ;  being  known  to  suffer  fits  of  insanity, 
people  could  never  count  with  any  certainty  on 
his  ludd  intervals,  or  put  any  trust  in  a  king  who 
was  alternately  declared  to  be  sane  or  insane  ac- 
cording to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  party,     llhe  House 
of  Commons  and  the  people  would  certaidy  have 
gone  farther  in  the  way  of  revolution;   but  the 
prelates,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  most  of 
the  lay  lords  were  still  averse  to  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty.     Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  yielded  to  a 
strong  popular  demonstration  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  have  appointed  York  protector,  contrary  to  their 
indinations.    The  duke,  however,  had  a  .majority 
in  the  conncD,  and  he  gave  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  to  his  tried  friends.    The  Earl  of 
Salisbury  was  made  chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwidc  received  the  command  of  Calais,  which 
soon  became  the  stronghold  and  refuge  of  the 
party.    No  acta  of  vengeance  were  committed : 
it  was  considered  that  the  Somerset  faction  had 
suffered  sufficiently  in  the  deaths*  of  the  lords  in 
the  affair  of  St.  Alban*s.     Not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  spilt,  nor  a  single  attainder  passed. 

Queen  Margaret  was  not  idle  during  this  second 
short  protectorate,  and  the  powerful  party  of  the 
court  was  put  in  motion.  When  parliament  met, 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  in  1456,  Henry,  to  the 
Borprise  of  roost  people,  attended,  and  demanded 
back,  and  received  from  the  lords,  all  his  authority 
as  king.  No  doubt  was  raised  touching  his  malady, 
and  York  resigned  the  protectorate  without  a 
struggle — apparently  without  a  murmur.  All  the 
officers  he  had  appointed  were  dismissed  and  re- 
placed by  persons  devoted  to  the  queen.  Then 
York  thought  it  time  to  look  after  the  personal 
safety  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  adherents.  He 
retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  kept  his  vassals  on 
the  alert;  and  most  of  the  great  lords  of  his  party 
did  the  same.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  fiunilies  and  friends  of  Somerset  and  Northum- 
berland, and  the  other  lords  who  Imd  fallen  at  St. 

*  Oa  UiM  occaskm  fhe  aacrat  of  tbe  eominoiii  U  fonnally  iotio- 
daced  ia  the  act  p«»wd  to  rstify  the  eleetioa  of  the  peers. 
tlUtParL 


Alban's,  openly  expressed  their  determination  to 
take  a  sanguinary  vengeance.    Having  once  drawn 
blood,  the   Lancastrians    and  the  Yorkists  (we 
must  now  use  these  dreadful  words)   cuuld  no 
longer  settle  their  differences  by  any  other  means 
than    the  sword;    and  they  prepared   to   make 
England  the  seat  of  a  civil  warfare  like  that 
which  had  raged  in  France,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, between  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Arma- 
gnacs.     But  there  were  some  essential  points  of 
difference  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  two  countries : 
the  objects  of  the  English  factions  were  loftier  and 
better  defined  than  Uioae  of  the  French  parties ; 
they  deliberated  a  long  time  before  they  drew  the 
sword ;  and,  when  they  drew  it,  they  wielded  it  in 
a  more  manly  fashion.     Instead  of  proceeding  by 
surprises  and  assassinations,  sieges  of  castles,  and 
paltry  skirmishes, — ^instead  of  dragging  on  an  in- 
decisive war  year  after  year,  harrowing  and  wast- 
ing the  substance  of  the  poor  people,  each  party 
collected  its  forces  at  once,  and  hastened  to  try  the 
issue  on  an  open  field  of  batile. 

In  the  end  of  February  a  great  council  was  held 
at  Coventry,  and  a  sort  of  pacification  was  there 
effected  between  the  Yorkists  and  the  court  party, 
the  duke  and  his  friend  Warwick  being  compelled 
to  give  fresh  assurances  and  oaths  of  fidelity.* 
The  king,  who  was,  no  doubt,  sincere,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  wife  and  the 
courtiers,  then  endeavoured  to  reconcile  York  and 
his  friends  with  the  avengers  of  Somerset  and 
Northumberland.  London  was  chosen,  by  mutual 
consent,  to  be  the  scene  of  this  great  peace-making. 
The  Yorkists  were  lodged  in  the  city,  where  their 
protection  was  secured  by  the  mayor  and  the  armed 
burghers ;  the  lisncastrian  lords  were  lodged  out- 
side the  walls  and  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  After 
some  days  spent  in  deliberation,  the  king,  who  lay 
at  Berkhamstead,  and  who  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  umpire,  gave  his  award,  signifying  that 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury  should  build  a  chapel  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  the  lords  they  hadldlled  at  St.  Alban's ; 
that  both  those  who  were  killed  there  and  those  who 
had  killed  them  should  be  held  loyal  subjects ;  that 
the  Duke  of  York  should  pay  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  marks ;  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  should 
pay  to  Lord  Clifford  the  sum  of  a  thousand  marks, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  should  release 
Percy  Ijord  Egremont  from  the  damages  he  had 
obtained  against  him  for  an  assault,  upon  condition 
of  Percy's  giving  securities  to  keep  the  peace  for 
ten  years.  This  award  was  accepted;  the  court 
came  into  the  city;  and  king,  queen,  Duke  of 
York,  and  all,  walked  lovingly  together  in  pro- 
cession to  St  Paul's.! 

•  Tho  tnnnetioDt  at  Coreatry.  and  thoao  which  followed  looa 
after  In  London,  are  loTolTed  in  coaaiderable  doubt  Some  iiirht  ia 
thrown  on  the  obseurity  by  picMgea  In  the  Paiton  Letter*,  but 
moch  will  for  ever  remain  dark.    It  ia  clear,  however,  that  both  in 


Goveniry  and  l^ndon  the  YorlLiaU  feared  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
'""^m.     ^coordins  to  iome  accoonta,  the  t>uka  of  York  and  the 
of  Warwieli,  by  the  terma  of  rcoonciliation.  were  to  have  placea 


qneen 

Baric  .    ^  

in  thf  council.    No'auch  placet  were  given  to  tiif  m." 
t  Whethamatede.— RvU  HarL    Long  accounu  of  the  praeeaaiM 
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This  was  on  the  25tb  day  of  March.  In  the 
month  of  May,  Warwick,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  retain  the  command  at  Calais,  engaged,  with 
great  bravery,  but  without  a  due  regard  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  a  strong  fleet  belonging  the  Hanse 
Towns,  captured  five  or  six  ships,  and  carried  them 
into  Calais.  The  powerful  Hanseatic  league  com- 
plained to  the  English  court,  which  called  upon 
Warwick  for  explanations.  Warwick  presented 
himself  at  Westminster;  but  in  a  few  days  he 
fled,  alleging  that  his  life  was  aimed  at  by  the 
malice  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  set  on  men  wear* 
ing  the  king's  livery  to  assassinate  him.*  The 
truth  is,  neither  of  the  two  parties  could  trust  the 
other;  the  reconciliation  brought  about  through 
the  gentle-hearted  king  was  only  apparent;  the 
relations  of  the  lords  kSled  at  St.  Alban's  thhrsted 
for  vengeance  as  much  as  ever;  and  the  Yorkists 
believed  that  the  queen  kept  a  dismal  record  in 
which  the  names  of  all  the  leaders  of  their  party 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  blood.  Warwick  joined 
his  father,  the  Eaxl  of  Salisbury,  and  soon  after 
they  had  a  conference  vdth  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  friends.  He  then  hastened  over  to  Calais, 
where  he  was  so  popular,  that  his  recal  or  dis> 
missal  by  the  government  of  Henry  would  have 
been  but  an  idle  ceremony.  During  the  winter 
months  he  collected  some  veteran  troops  who  had 
served  in  the  French  wars.  In  England  the 
Yorkists  were  not  less  active;  and  as  the  court 
was  raising  an  army  as  fast  as  the  embarrassment 
of  its  finances  would  permit,  it  became  evident 
that  a  fierce  conflict  was  inevitable.  The  Yorkists 
asserted,  as  before,  that  they  only  armed  for  their 
own  security.  In  the  mouUi  of  September,  1459, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  moved  from  Middleham  Castle 
in  Yorkshire,  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Duke 
Richard,  who  lay  in  the  Welsh  marches.  At 
Bloreheath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a  Lancastrian  army,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Audley,  who  had  thrown  himself 
between  the  earl  and  the  duke  with  the  view  of 
preventing  their  junction.  The  Lancastrians  were 
far  superior  in  number; — they  are  estimated  by 
some  writers  at  ten  thousand  men ;  but  Salisbury, 
by  a  feigned  retreat,  and  by  superior  generalship, 
and  the  better  discipline  of  his  troops,  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Two  thousand  of  the  Lan- 
castrians were  slain,  and  Lord  Audley  himself  was 
included  in  the  number. 

Salisbury  joined  the  duke  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and 
Warwick,  the  true  hero  of  these  unhappy  times, 
appeared  there  soon  after  with  the  fine  troops  he 
had  raised  at  Calais.f  The  Lancastrians  were  not 
unprepared:  sixty  thousand  men  had  been  col- 
lected from  diflierent  parts,  and  Henry  was  at 
Worcester  with  this  force.     After  some  negotia* 

to  St.  Paal's  Are  gWen  In  Hftll.  Stow,  and  Hollnlied.  The  Duka 
of  York  and  the  queen  walked  hand  in  hand.  The  great  quarrel  was 
between  thece  two. 

*  A«  Wwwick  was  leaTinir  the  eourt,  ana  of  hit  retinue  waa  ttruek 
hf  %  aerrant  of  the  royal  housohold,  and  a  dreadful  alAmy  followed. 
Il  la  not  proved  thatthero  was  a  design  tonurder  the  earl }  but  It  is 
oaite  clear  that  the  parties  were  in  each  •  slate  that  any  aceident 
matt  brlni{  them  to  a  collision, 
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tions,  in  which  the  Yorkists  asserted  that  the  king's 
promises  and  good  intentions  were  thinp  not  to  be 
counted  upon,  aa  the  courtiers  did  their  own  will 
against  his  wishes,  and  had  in  the  preceding  year 
basely  attempted  to  murder  the  £an  of  Warwick, 
the  Lancastrians  advanced  from  Worcester  against 
their  enemies,  who,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  their  numbers,  boldly  awaited 
their  attack.  The  positions  occupied  by  the 
Yorkists  showed  the  military  science  of  Warwick 
and  his  father  Salisbury;  they  had  thrown  up 
intrenchments  and  disposed  in  nittery  a  number  of 
cannons  and  bombards,  and  though  as  yet  the 
field-artillery  was  very  deficient,  being  clumsy, 
slow,  and  difficult  to  move,  cannons  had  become 
of  great  importance  in  fortified  camps  or  fixed 
positions  of  any  kind.  As  the  Lancastrians  ap- 
proached, they  were  cannonaded  with  some  effect ; 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  were  imposing ;  and  it  waa 
resolved  to  put  off  the  battle  for  that  day.  During 
the  night  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  was  marshal  of 
the  Yorkist  camp,  and  who  had  the  immediate 
command  of  most  of  the  men  brought  from  Calais, 
deserted  with  all  his  veterans  to  the  standard  of 
Henry.  **  When  the  Duke  of  York  was  advertised 
of  this  departing,''  says  our  old  historian  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  **  no  marvel  though  his  senses 
were  moved  and  his  wits  disturbed,  as  a  man  that 
suddenly  riseth  out  of  a  trance  wotteth  not  what  to 
do  or  say."*  This  defection  finished  the  campaign : 
the  Yorkists  broke  up  firom  the  intrenched  camp 
near  Ludlow,  and  retreated  in  different  directions 
without  being  followed. 

All  this  happened  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1459.  On  the  20th  of  November  a  parlia- 
ment met  at  Coventry,  and  attainted  the  Duke  of 
York,  his  duchess,  his  sons,  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  their  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
liord  Clinton,  and  many  others.  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  thus  doomed,  had  got  safely  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  still  popular  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  government  of  that  island.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  had  retired  to  his  sure  asylum  of 
Calais,  conducting  with  him  his  father,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  young  Earl  of  March,  the  Duke 
Richard's  heir.  The  court  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  to  the  command  of  Calais;  but  when 
that  obnoxious  nobleman  appeared  before  the  port, 
the  batteries  opened  upon  him,  and  he  was  glad  to 
escape  to  Guisnes.  While  he  lay  there,  the  mari- 
ners of  his  fleet  deserted  to  a  man,  and  went  over 
to  their  great  favourite,  Warwick,  carrying  all  the 
ships  wi&  them.  This  gave  the  "  king-maker  " 
the  command  of  the  Channel^  and  after  taking  two 
small  fleets,  fitted  out  by  the  Lancastrians,  he  sailed 
to  Dublin.f  From  Ireland  he  returned  to  Calais, 
and  tlien,  crossing  the  Channel,  he  landed  in  Kent 
towards  the  end  of  June,  1460.  He  only  brought 
fifteen  hundred  men  with  him;  but  manifestos 
had  been  previously  ciroulated,  and  the  men  of 
Kent  crowded  to  his  banner.  As  he  approached 
Canterbury,  the  arohbishop,  who  had  been  pro- 
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moted  during  the  fint  protectorate  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  went  out  to  meet  him  and  welcome  him. 
The  Lord  Cobham  and  all  the  knights  and  gentie- 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  soon  joined  his  army, 
which  was  swelled  to  thirty  thousand  men  before 
be  reached  Blackheath.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the 
city  of  Jjondon  welcomed  him  as  a  friend  and 
deUYerer ;  and  he  rode  through  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  his  father  and  Edward  the  heir  of  York, 
to  whose  beautiful  person  and  promisii^  appear- 
ance all  eyes  were  turned.  Five  bishops  followed 
in  the  train  of  Warwick,  who,  without  losing  time, 
continued  his  march  into  the  midland  counties. 
He  found  the  Lancastrians  at  Nortliampton,  oc- 
cupying an  intrenched  camp  not  unlike  that  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  formed  at  Ludlow  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  were  other  points  of  re- 
semblance between  these  two  affiiirs,  for  Lord  Grey 
de  Ruthyn  now  deserted  the  Lancastrians  as  Sir 
Andrew  Trollop  had  deserted  the  Yorkists.  The 
former,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate  in  their 
retreat:  they  lost  three  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen,  besides  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Lords  Beaumont  and 
Egremont.*  It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  several 
other  encounters,  all  the  victims  were  men  of  con- 
ditio!), for  Warwick  adopted  as  a  fixed  principle 
that  it  was  proper  or  politic  to  spare  the  common 
people,  and  to  refuse  quarter  to  the  nobles  and  the 
leaders.  The  unhappy  Henry  was  taken  prisoner 
a  second  time,  but  Margaret  escaped  with  her  son 
Edward,  and,  after  many  adventures, .  got  into 
Scotland.  The  victors  marched  back  to  the  capital 
and  summoned  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  at  West- 
minster in  the  name  of  King  Henry,  whom  they 
treated  with  great  tenderness  and  respect.  The 
parliament  repealed  all  the  acts  passed  at  Coventry 
the  year  before,  alleging  that  that  parliament  had 
not  been  duly  and  freely  elected.  Then  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  come  over  from  Ireland,  entered 
London  with  a  splendid  retinue  all  armed  and 
well  mounted.  From  the  city  he  rode  to  West- 
minster, where  he  dismounted  and  entered  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  an  exciting  moment :  he 
walked  straight  to  the  throne  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  eold  cloth  which  covered  it ;  but  there  he 
paused — looked  round — and  did  not  seat  himself 
on  the  throne.  He  had,  however,  at  last  made  up 
his  mind  to  claim  it.  His  frigid,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  visit  the 
king,  who  was  in  the  palace  hard  by  ?  The  duke 
repUed  that  Henry  ought  rather  to  wait  upon  him, 
— that  he  was  subject  to  no  man  in  that  realm, — 
but,  under  Ood,  was  entitled  to  all  sovereignty  and 
respect.  The  peers  maintained  a  dead  silence,  and 
the  duke,  leaving  the  house,  took  possession  of  the 
royal  palace  as  his  own.t  lu  less  than  a  week — 
«i  the  16th  of  October — the  duke  sent  a  formal 
demand  of  the  crown  to  the  lords,  requiring  their 
immediate  answer.  The  lords  told  him  that  they 
refused  justice  to  no  man,  but  that  they  could  give 
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no  answer  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
king.  They,  however,  were  forced  to  attend  to 
the  duke's  paper,  in  which  he  traced  his  descent, 
and  claimed  as  the  representative  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, whose  right  he  maintained  was  according  to 
all  law  preferable  to  that  of  a  descendant  of  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  entered  upon  the  thrones 
of  England  and  France  against  all  manner  of 
right.  There  was  probably  much  in  this  pro- 
position unpalatable,  even  as  constitutional  doc- 
trine, to  the  upper  house.  Many  of  the  great 
lords,  moreover,  had  attained  to  their  greatness 
under  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  his  son,  and  grand- 
son, whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  declare  usurpers; 
and  the  Yorkists  had  irritated  the  tenderest  sus- 
ceptibilities of  many  of  the  lords  by  their  repeated 
threats  of  resuming  the  estates  and  grants  of  the 
crown.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  they  felt  some 
sympathy  for  the  ino£fensive  king,  who,  now  that 
the  queen  was  away,  was  pitied  by  the  people  at 
large.  Indeed,  a  notion  had  gone  forth  that  Henry 
was  very  likely  to  become  a  saint,  and  to  be 
canonised,  like  his  predecessor  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, whom  he  resembled  in  many  respects.  As 
the  Duke  of  York  would  not  brook  delay,  the  lords 
waited  upon  Henry  on  the  following  morning.  The 
captive  king,  or  Uiose  who  advised  him,  made  a 
spirited  reply,  reminding  the  lords  that  he,  as  an 
infant,  had  inherited  the  crown  which  had  been 
worn  with  honour  by  his  father  and  his  father's 
father, — ^that  he  himself  had  been  permitted  to 
wear  it  without  challenge  for  forty  years,  and  that 
the  lords  and  princes  had  all  repeatedly  sworn 
fealty  to  him.  Instead,  however,  of  standing  on 
the  firm  ground  of  former  precedents,  which  had 
shown  that  England  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
heritable  property,  and  that  the  order  of  succession 
could  be  altered  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the 
lords  were  requested  to  make  search  for  arguments 
and  proofs  against  the  duke's  right.  This  was  in 
fact  giving  up  the  question,  for  as  soon  as  the  laws 
of  hereditary  descent  were  assumed  as  decisive, 
the  title  of  Kichard  became  indisputable,  and  all 
the  objections  to  it  were  idle  and  ridiculous,  ex- 
cepting always  that  derived  from  the  oaths  of 
fealty  the  duke  had  taken  to  the  reigning  king. 
The  lords,  greatly  embarrassed,  wished  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  but  the  judges  asserted  that 
such  high  matters  could  be  decided  only  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  parliament,  and  refused 
to  attend.  The  Upper  House  then  summoned  the 
king's  Serjeants  and  attorneys,  who  were  obliged  to 
attend  against  their  will,  the  lords  holding  them 
as  bound  by  their  office  to  give  advice  to  the 
House.  The  lords  deliberated  and  voted  with  an 
appearance  of  perfect  freedom,  just  as  if  Warwick 
had  not  been  at  hand  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  they  presented 
their  objections  to  Richard's  title.  These  were— 
1.  The  duke's  oaths  of  fealty  and  the  oaths  they 
had  all  taken  to  Henry ;  2.  Many  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster ;  3.  That  entails  had  been  made  of  the 
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crown  on  the  male  line  only,  whereas  he  claimed 
through  a  female.  The  other  two  objections  were 
thoroughly  ridiculous ;  they  referred  to  York  not 
having  borne  hia  proper  coat-of-anns,  and  to  a 
declaration  made  by  Henry  IV.,  which  everybody 
knew  to  be  utterly  false.*  The  duke's  counsel  had 
an  easy  task  in  replying  to  these  objections.  No- 
thing was  of  much  weight  except  the  oaths,  and 
these  the  duke  offered  to  refer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  highest  spiritual  court.  The  lords  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  hereditary  law 
was  wholly  in  favour  of  York.  At  the  end  of  this 
curious  inquiry,  they  suggested  a  compromise 
which  York  had  the  moderation  to  accept  Henry 
was  to  retain  the  crown  during  his  life;  but  at  his 
death  it  was  to  devolve  to  Richard,  and  to  be 
vested  in  him  and  his  heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.f 

But  there  was  a  powerful  par^  whose  voices  were 
not  heard  in  these  deliberations,  and  the  energetic 
Margaret  was  at  large  exciting  them  to  take  up 
arms  for  her  son.  Soon  the  gentle  hills  of  England 
glittered  again  with  hostile  lances,  and  hostile  bands, 
collecting  from  all  quarters,  advanced  to  meet  in 
two  great  armies,  the  one  under  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Devon,  and 
the  Lords  Clifford,  Dacres,  and  Nevil ;  the  other 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
other  lords.  They  met,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  year,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Richard, 
who  was  as  quick  in  the  field  as  he  was  slow  and 
cautious  in  the  council,  imprudently  gave  battle  with 
forces  very  inferior  in  number.  The  onslaught  was 
terrific ;  the  men  on  both  sides  fought  with  savage 
fiiry,  for  the  people  had  entered  into  the  delicate 
questions  of  right  and  legitimacy,  and  their  pas« 
sions  were  worked  up  to  ^nzy.  For  a  time  the 
Yorkists  maintained  me  conflict  with  a  good  hope  of 
victory,  for  they  were  in  a  better  state  of  discipline 
than  their  adversaries;  but  a  sudden  charge  in 
their  rear,  made  by  some  troops  of  borderers  who 
had  been  brought  up  by  Queen  Margaret,  proved 
fatal  to  them.  The  duke  himself  was  slain ;  and 
of  five  thousand  men  who  had  followed  him  to 
Wakefield,  two  thousand  remained  upon  the  field. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  pursued  and  taken 
during  the  night:  he  was  carried  to  Pontefiract 
Castle,  where  he  lost  his  head.  York's  second 
son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  beautiful  boy  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was  stopped  at  Wake- 
field Bridge,  as  he  was  flying  with  a  priest  **  called 
Sir  Robert  Aspall,  who  was  chaplain  and  school- 
master to  the  young  earl."  The  poor  boy  fell  on 
his  knees  to  pray  for  mercy,  but,  as  soon  as  he  was 
known,   Lord  Clifford,  whose  father    had    been 

*  Henry,  it  wtU  be  remembered,  had  cluimed  the  crown  ■•  beiag 
'*  descended  by  xishtline  of  blood  from  the  nood  lord  Kins  Henry 
III.**  (See  Vol.  L  p.  800.)  He  pretended  thnt  his  encestor,  Edmund 
E«rl  of  Lancaster,  the  f(reat^grand&tber  of  his  mother  tho  Duchess 
Blanche,  was  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.,  bnt  had  been  set  aside 
in  fkTonr  of  Edward,  in  consequence  of  betnir  deformed  in  body. 
This  was  simply  a  barpfaced  InTention  and  nntrath,  in  opposition  to 
all  evidence,  and  could  nol  fi)r  a  moment  hare  deoeiTed  anybody.  It 
seems  to  have  been  put  forward  merely  as  a  decent  superficial  Tar- 
iiioh,  which  might  perhaps  soften  the  irreKular  rharacter  of  the 
transaction  to  formal  consciences. 
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killed  by  tlie  Yorkists  at  St  Alban's,  plunged  his 
dagger  into  his  heart,  vowing,  by  God's  blood,  that 
he  woul^do  the  like  to  all  of  kin  to  York,  and  then 
the  savage  bade  Aspall  go  on  and  tell  his  mother,  the 
duchess,  what  had  happened.  England  was  na: 
yet  accustomed  to  such  deeds,  and  a  cry  of  horror 
ran  through  the  land.  Margaret  vented  what 
spite  she  could  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  Duke 
Kichard ;  by  her  orders  his  head  was  stuck  over 
a  gate  of  the  city  of  York,  and  a  paper  crown  was 
put  upon  it  in  cruel  mockery.  It  he  had  had  less 
mercy  and  moderation  he  might  have  worn  the 
real  crown  long  before,  and  have  sent  the  husband 
and  the  son  of  Margaret  to  their  graves.  Nearly 
all  the  officers  and  persons  of  note  died  fighting  at 
Wakefield,  where  no  quarter  was  given;  but  a  few 
knights  and  esquires  who  escaped  from  the  field 
were  taken  and  executed  by  order  of  the  queen  at 
Pontefract  and  other  places.  This  vindictive 
woman  was  mad  for  blood,  and  her  fury  was  but 
too  well  seconded  by  such  of  the  Lancastrians  as 
had  lost  friends  and  relations  in  the  war.  '*At 
this  deadly  blood-supping  was  much  joy  and  great 
rejoicing;  but  many  laughed  then  that  sore  la- 
mented after,  as  the  queen  herself  and  her  son : 
and  many  were  glad  then  of  other  men's  deaths, 
not  knowing  that  their  own  were  near  at  hand,  as 
the  Lord  Clifford  and  others."* 

A.D.  1461. — Edward  Earl  of  March,  now  Duke 
of  York,  was  lying  at  Gloucester  when  he  received 
news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  brother,  and 
friends :  he  had  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  rein- 
force the  army  in  the  north,  but,  being  too  late  for 
that  operation,  he  moved  towards  the  south-east 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  himself  between  the 
queen's  army  and  the  capital,  within  the  walls  of 
which  was  the  main  strength  of  his  party.  The 
fate  of  Duke  Richard,  which  was  proclaimed  in 
manifestos,  greatly  irritated  the  vassals  of  the 
House  of  Mortimer,  and  thousands  who  had  not 
moved  before  now  left  the  Welsh  marclies  and 
followed  the  standard  of  his  son.  Upon  this  he 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  directly  towards  the 
queen;  but  he  found  an  enemy  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  a  great  force  of  Welsh  and  Irish  had 
been  detached  under  Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
King  Henry's  half-brother,  and  a  dreadful  conflict 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  February,  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  near  Hereford.  Edward  gained  a  complete 
victory '  three  t^usand  six  hundred  of  his 
enemies  were  left  on  the  field ;  Owen  Tudor,  the 
second  husband  of  Catherine  of  France,  was  taken^ 
and,  with  eight  other  Lancastrians  of  rank,  was 
beheaded  at  Hereford  a  few  days  after,  as  a  retalia- 
tion for  the  queen's  executions  at  Wdcefield,  Pon 
tefract,  and  other  parts  in  Yorkshire.  Jasper, 
Owen  Tudor*s  son,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
out  of  the  battle. 

Before  Edward  could  join  him  in  the  east,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
queen,  who  had  followed  the  high  northern  roaa 
with  good  hopes  of  reachujg  London.    At  the 
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town  of  St  Albtn*!,  which  was  held  by  the  Yorkists, 
die  experienced  a  severe  dieck ;  but,  taming  that 
poeitioD,  she  fell  upon  the  anny  of  Warwick,  which 
occupied  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  the  town. 
The  oooibat  was  prolonged  over  the  nndulatmg 
coQBtry  that  lies  between  St  Albania  and  Bamet; 
and  the  hot  stand  was  made  hj  the  men  of  Kent 
npoD  Bamet  Common.  At  night*fall,  Warwick 
looDd  himadf  beaten  at  all  points ;  and  so  pre- 
cipitate was  his  retreat  that  he  left  King  Henry 
Uind  him  at  Bamet  The  queen  and  her  son 
foand  this  helpless  man  in  his  tent,  attended  only 
br  the  Lord  Montague,  his  chamberlain.  In  this 
running  fight  the  Yorkists  lost  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  Lord  Bonvile 
and  the  brave  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  who  had  been 
made  piaoners,  were  executed  in  retaliation  for 
the  beheading  of  Tudor  and  his  companiona  at 
Hereford.  In  this  manner  every  batde  swelled 
the  account  of  individual  and  narty  vengeance, 
until  the  whole  war  took  the  dark  character  of 
t  personal  feud.  On  the  17  th  of  February  King 
Henry  was  freed  again  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies :  five  days  after,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
in  bis  nsme,  stating  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
late  arrangement  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
crown  only  through  force  and  fear.  Edward,  **  late 
Earl  of  March,"  was  declared  a  traitor  anew,  and 
rewards  were  <^ered  for  his  apprehension. 

But  Edward  was  now  in  a  situation  to  proclaim 

traiton,  and  to  put  a  price  upon  other  men's 

heads  himself.     His  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 

where  more  lisncastrians  were  slain  than  in  any 

preceding  battle,  produced  a  great  effect.    As  he 

marched  eastward,  every  town  and  every  village 

reinibrced  him,  and  when  he  joined  the  Earl  of 

Warwick  and  collected  that  nobleman's  scattered 

i<mx8,  he  had  an  army  more  than  equal  to  that  of 

the  queen.    The  favour  of  the  LondoDers^  the 

cruelties  of  the  queen,  and  the  conduct  of  the 

undisciplined  troops  which  she  had  brought  from 

the  nonh,  made  the  balance  incline  wholly  to  the 

side  of  the  Yorkists.     It  appears  that  Margaret 

and  her  party  had  no  money,  and  that  their  troops 

snbsisted  by  plunder.     It  was  reported  that  tne 

Borderers  amd  the  men  of  the  north  had  expressly 

covenanted  for  the  spoil  of  all  things  after  they  had 

once  passed  the  river  Trent,  and  their  conduct 

seemed  to  ▼crify  this  rumour.    Wherever  they 

itopped  they  laid  the  country  bare,  making  free  by 

the  way  with  whatever  they  could  carry  off,  and 

not  making  much  difference  between  things  sacred 

and  thinga  nrofime.    After  the  battle,  they  not  only 

plundered  the  town  of  St  Alban's,  but  also  stripped 

^  rich  abbey.*    These  doings  got  them  an  evil 

£une  in  all  the  south,  where  every  man  who  had 

hm  quiet  before  began  to  arm  for  the  protection 

of  hit  pronerty.     According  to  one  of  our  old  his- 

toriana,  **  the  wealth  of  London  looked  pale,  knowing 

itaelf  in  danger  from  the  northern  army,  in  which 

*  n*  pUadir  of  Om  abbey  enfbely  ehaifed  the  worthy  abboft 
f>to«»  tad,  CruB  a  leakNU  Lancaatrlan,  Whetbamttctto  baeame  a 

voun. 


were  Scots,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  as  well  as  English." 
At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  were  told  that 
Margaret  had  threatened  to  wreak  her  vengeance 
upon  them  for  the  favour  they  had  so  constantly 
shown  to  her  enemies.  8he  sent  from  Bamet  to 
the  city,  demanding  supplies  of  provisions;  and 
the  mayor,  not  knowing  as  vet  that  Edward  was  at 
hand,  loaded  some  carts  with  *'  lenten  stuff  "  for  the 
refreshing  of  her  army;  but  the  people  would 
not  suffer  them  to  pass,  and,  after  an  afiray, 
stopped  them  at  Cripplegate.  During  this  dis- 
turbance  some  four  hundred  horse,  who  had  ridden 
from  Bamet,  plundered  the  nordiem  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  would  have  entered  one  of  the  gates 
had  they  not  been  stoutly  met  and  repulsed  by  the 
common  people.  A  day  or  two  after,  on  the  25th 
of  Febmary,  the  united  forces  of  Edward  and 
Warwick  appeared  in  view,  and  were  received  as 
friends  and  deliverers.  The  northern  army  was  in 
full  retreat  from  St.  Alban's,  and  Edward,  who  was 
a  stranger  to  the  scraples  and  indecision  of  his 
more  amiable  father,  was  fully  resolved  to  seize  the 
throne  at  once.  He  rode  through  the  city  like  a 
king  and  a  conqueror :  and  he  was  carried  forward 
to  his  olgect  by  a  high  stream  of  popularity  and  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  people,  who  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  his  youth,  beauty,  and  spirit,  or 
pity  his  family  misfortunes.  One  of  the  chro- 
niclers is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  declare  *'  how  the 
Kentish  men  resorted,— how  the  people  of  Essex 
swarmed,-— and  how  all  the  counties  near  to  Lon- 
don daily  repaired  to  see,  aid,  and  comfort  this 
lustv  prince  and  flower  of  chivalry,  as  he  in  whom 
the  nope  of  their  joy  and  the  trust  of  their  quiet- 
ness then  consisted."* 

The  Lord  Falconberg  got  up  a  grand  review  of 
part  of  the  army  in  St  John's  Field ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  substantial  citizens  assembled  with 
the  multitude  to  witness  this  sight.  Of  a  sudden, 
Falconberg  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  one  of  War- 
wick's brothers,  addressed  the  multitude  thus 
assembled,  touching  the  offences,  crimes,  and  de- 
ceits of  the  late  government, — the  long-proved 
incapacity  of  Henry, — ^the  usurpation  and  false 
title  through  which  he  had  obtained  the  throne ; 
and  then  the  orators  asked  if  they  would  have  this 
Henry  to  reign  over  them  any  longer.  The  people, 
with  one  voice,  cried  "  Nay,  nay."  Falconberg, 
or  the  bishop,  then  expound^  the  just  title  of  Ed- 
ward, formerly  Earl  of  March,  and  drew  a  flatter- 
ing, but  not  untme,  picture  of  his  valour,  activity, 
and  abilities.  Then  they  asked  the  people  if  they 
would  serve,  love,  and  obey  Edward;  and  the 
people  of  course  shouted  "Yea,  yea;"  crying 
"King  Edward!  King  Edward!"  with  much 
shouting  and  clapning  of  hands.  But  this  scene 
in  St.  John's  Field  could  scarcely  be  deemed,  a 
sufficient  election  or  recognition.  On  the  following 
day,  the  2nd  of  March,  a  great  council,  consisting 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  deliberated  and 
declared,  without  any  reference  to  the  authority  of 
parliament,  which  never  met  till  dght  months 

•  HalL  m 
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after,  that  Henry  of  Lancaster,  by  joining  the 
queen's  forces,  had  broken  faith,  and  violated  the 
award  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thereby  forfeited 
the  crown  to  the  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
whose  rights  by  birth  had  been  proved  and  esta- 
blished. On  the  4th  of  March,  Edward  rode 
royally  to  Westminster,  followed  by  an  immense 
procession.  There  he  at  once  mounted  the  throne 
which  his  father  had  only  touched  with  a  faltering 
hand  ;  and  from  that  vantage  ground  he  explained 
to  a  favourable  audience  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 


right,  and  the  claims  of  his  family.  The  people 
frequently  interrupted  him  with  their  acclamations. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  abbey  church,  where  he 
repeated  the  same  discourse,  and  where  he  was 
again  interrupted  by  shouts  of  *'  Long  live  King 
Edward  I "  On  the  same  day  he  was  proclaimed 
in  the  usual  manner  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.* 

At  the  time  he  took  these  bold  steps,  Edward 
was  not  twenty  one  years  old. 

*  Whetbam/— Cent.  Cioyl.»Stoire.^HalU— Paiton  Letten. 


Edward  IV, 


Edwakd  IV 
From  a  Palating  on  a  board,  formerly  presarvad  in  tba  Manor  Hoom,  Southwiek,  Northamptonshire. 


A.D.  1461.  Instead  of  staying  in  London  to 
enjoy  the  pageant  and  festivity  of  a  coronation, 
Edward  was  obliged  to  take  the  6 eld  instantly,  and 
face  the  horrors  of  a  war  which  became  more  and 
more  merciless.  The  Lancastrians,  after  their 
retreat  from  St.  Alban's,  had  gathered  in  greater 
force  than  ever  behmd  the  Trent  and  the  Humber ; 
and,  by  the  middle  of  March,  they  took  up  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  York,  being, 
horse  and  foot  together,  sixty  thousand  strong. 
Their  chief  commander  was  the  Duke  of  Somersetj 
who  acted  in  concert  with  Queen  Margaret ;  for 
Henry  still  lay  helpless  at  York,  and  the  Prince 
Edward,  Margaret's  son,  was  only  eight  years  old. 
Instead  of  awaiting  their  attack  in  the  southern 
counties^  the  Yorkists  determined  to  meet  them  on 


their  own  ground  in  the  north.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  set  out  at  once  with  the  van  of  the  army.  Ed- 
ward closely  followed  him ;  and,  partly  through 
good  will  to  him  and  his  cause,  and  still  more 
from  an  anxious  wish  to  prevent  a  second  visit 
from  the  northern  army,  the  men  of  the  south 
flocked  to  his  advancing  banner,  and,  by  the  time 
he  reached  Pontefract  Castle,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  forty-nine  thousand  men.  England 
had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  campaign  as 
this.  There  was  no  generalship  displayed;  the 
ordinary  precautions  and  manoeuvres  of  war  were 
despised,  and  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  moved 
on  in  furious  masses,  with  no  other  plan  than  to 
meet  and  strike.  They  met  in  full  force  atTowton, 
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OD  the  28th  of  March,  and  began  a  general  combat 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  snow-storm.  They  fought 
firom  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Lancastrians,  who  were  more 
numerous  than  their  adversaries,  but  not  so  well 
anned  and  equipped,  were  driven  from  the  field, 
upon  which  they  left  twenty-eight  thousand  dead 
—a  far  greater  number  than  had  fallen  in  battle 
on  the  side  of  the  English  during  the  whole  French 
war.  Edward,  who  had  none  of  the  generous  or 
merciful  feelings  of  youth,  had  ordered  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given.  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  six  northern  barons  died  fighting; 
the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  beheaded  as  traitors.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  commander-in-chief,  escaped  with 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  to  York,  whence  Uiey  fled 
rapidly  to  the  Scottish  borders,  carrying  with  them 
Queen  Margaret,  her  son,  and  her  husband.  The 
prerious  battles  of  the  Roses  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  this  mighty  slaughter  : 
the  loss  on  both  sides  had  hitherto  usually  ranged 
lietween  the  moderate  numbers  of  three  hundred 
aod  five  or  six  thousand ;  but  at  Towton  there 
perished,  between  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians, 
thirty-eight  thousand  men.*  The  effect  of  this 
<iq)lorable  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  firmly  to  fix, 
for  a  time,  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  prince 
who  soon  proved  that  he  was  unworthy  of  it. 

Edward  entered  York  a  very  short  time  afler 
the  flight  of  Henry,  and  having  decapitated  some 
of  his  prisoners,  and  stuck  their  heads  upon  the 
walls,  from  which  he  took  down  the  heads  of  his 
fether  and  young  brother,  he  continued  his  march 
«s  far  north  as  Newcastle.  The  people  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  whose  hands  were  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  shed  at  Towton ;  but  the  Scots,  who 
^  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  Henry,  were 

•  PastoB  Lfttten.— Cont.  Hiiit.Croyl. 


disposed  to  give  him  farther  trouble.  But  Edward, 
confident  in  his  officers,  and  impatient  for  his  coro- 
nation, soon  lefl  the  army,  and  returned  to  London. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  he  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster, with  the  usual  solemnities ;  and  he  then 
created  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
Scots,  who  had  been  gratified  by  the  gift  of  their 
old  town  of  Berwick,  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  and 
assisted  Margaret  in  making  an  incursion  into  the 
county  of  Durham :  but  both  these  operations  were 
unsuccessful.  Henry,  who  was  carried  about  by 
the  Lancastrians,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
made  prisoner  near  Durham;  and  the  Scottish 
army  before  Carlisle  was  defeated  with  great  loss 
by  Lord  Montague,  one  of  Edward's  commanders. 
By  the  time  the  new  king  assembled  his  first  par- 
liament, which  was  not  till  the  4th  of  November, 
all  opposition  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  no 
armed  force  on  foot  in  England,  except  such  bands 
of  his  victorious  army  as  he  could  afford  to  keep 
embodied.  As  the  chiefs  of  the  Lancastrian  party 
were  all  proscribed,  or  about  to  be  so,  as  some  of 
the  peers  were  absent,  and  others  intimidated, 
and  as  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  city  of 
London  were  declared  and  enthusiastic  Yorkists, 
no  opposition,  no  defence  of  the  revolution  which 
had  placed  the  family  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne, 
was  to  be  apprehended.  An  act  was  passed  to 
declare  Edward's  just  title.  No  allusion  was 
made  to  the  mental  derangement  or  incapacity  of 
Henry,  or  to  any  of  those  demerits  in  the  late  go- 
vernment which  might  have  justified  this  revolution. 
The  position  assumed  was  the  high  ground  of  legi- 
timacy, which,  however,  would  hardly  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  nation  had  it  not  been  for  the 
miserable  weakness  of  the  expelled  sovereign. 
After  stating  Edward's  right  by  descent,  the  act 
proceeded  to  declare  the  three  kings  of  the  Lan*> 
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castrian  line  tyrants  and  iisurpers,  and  to  recite 
how,  upon  the  4th  d*y  of  the  month  of  March  last 
past,  Edward  bad  **  taken  upon  him  the  realm  of 
England  and  lordship  of  Ireland,,  and  entered 
into  the  exerciae  of  the  royal  estate,  dignity,  and 

S re-eminence,  having  on  the  tame  4th  day  of 
farch,  amoved  Henry,  late  called  Henry  VI., 
8(m  to  Henry,  son  to  the  said  Henry,  late  Earl  of' 
Derby,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  from  the  occupation, 
intrusion,  reign,  and  government  of  the  realm."* 
Hie  act  thus  confirmed  Edward's  title,  and  fixed 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the  4th  of 
March,  the  day  on  which  he  had  been  proclaimed. 
The  other  proceedings  of  this  parliament  were  in 
keeping  with  this  act'  the  grants  made  by  the 
three  Henrys  were  resumed,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, and  bills  of  attainder  were  passed  against 
the  expelled  king,  the  queen.  Prince  Edward,  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Pembroke,  the  Lords  Beaumwat,  De  Roos,  Nevil, 
Rougemont,  Dacre,  and  Hungerford,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  knights,  esquires,  and  priests. 
Considering  the  fearfril  thinning  the  party  had  un- 
dergone on  the  bloody  field  of  Towton,  this  pro- 
scription must  have  included  most  of  the  heads  of 
the  Lancastrian  faction.  Aa  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  loyalty  of  the  Yorkists  was  gratified  and  en- 
livened with  gifts  of  the  forfeited  estates.  Before 
the  dissolution,  Edward  made  a  gracious  speech  to 
the  commons,  thanking  them  for  the  "  tender  and 
true  hearts"  they  had  shown  unto  him,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  unto  them  a  *^  very  right  wise  and 
loving  iord."t  It  was  plain,  however,  from  these 
unequivocal  demonstrations,  that  this  would  be  a 
reigu  of  terror ;  and  such  it  proved  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  being  rendered  horrible  by  blood, 
cruelty,  and  treachery.  ^!% 

If  the  deposed  Henry  had  h^txi  lefl  to  himself, 
he  would  have  found  peace,  and  as  much  happiness 
as  he  was  susceptible  of,  within  the  walls  of  some 
religious  house ;  but  Margaret  was  as  resolute  and 
as  active  as  ever,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  pro- 
scribed nobles  but  their  desperate  swords.  The 
queen,  on  finding  her  intrigues  in  Scotland  coun- 
teracted by  the  money  and  the  Urge  promises  of 
Edward,  passed  over  to  France,  to  see  what  assist- 
ance  might  be  obtained  from  family  affection  and 
gratitude  for  past  services.  The  DuJce  of  Brittany, 
pitying  her  forlorn  condition,  gave  her  a  little 
money ;  but  Louis  XL,  who  had  succeeded  in  the 
preceding  year  to  his  father,  Charles  VII.,  was  a 
most  cunning,  cautious  prince — one  that  never 
gave  anything  without  an  equivalent,  immediate 
or  prospective,  and  who  had  even  less  family 
affection  than  the  generality  of  kings.  Louis  ex- 
plained how  poor  he  was,  how  distracted  the  atate 
of  his  kingdom ;  but  when  Margaret  spoke  of 
delivering  up  Calais  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  he 
turned  a  more  ready  ear.  He  was  not,  however, 
in  a  condition  to  do  much ;  and  all  that  the  fugi- 
tive queen  obtained  from  him  was  the  aum  of 

•  Rot  Pari.  Ibid. 


twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  about  two  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Peter  de  Brez6,  senes- 
chal of  Normandy,  who,  it  appears,  raised  most  of 
^e  men  at  his  own  expense.  Such  a  reinforce- 
ment was  not  likely  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 
Margaret,  however,  returned  to  England,  and 
threw  herself  into  Northumberland,  where  she  was 
joined  by  the  English  exiles  and  some  troops  from 
the  borders  of  Scotland.  She  even  obtained  some 
trifling  successes,  taking  the  castles  of  Alnwick, 
Bamlx)rough,  and  Dunatanburgh ;  but  she  waa 
obliged  to  flee  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ad- 
vanced with  twenty  thousand  men:  tlie  French 
got  back  to  their  ships,  all  but  five  hundred,  who 
were  cut  to  pieces  at  Holy  Island,  where  they 
thought  they  could  maintain  themselves.  A  storm 
assailed  her  flying  ships;  the  vessels  that  bore 
her  money  and  stores  were  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  she  and  De  Brez^  reached  Berwick  in  a 
\sTetcbed  fishing-boat.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
November.  In  December,  Warwick  reduced 
Bamborough  and  Dup^a^hurgh,  or  rather  those 
places  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Sir  Richard  Percy,  'and  some  others 
should  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours, 
upon  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Edward ;  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  de  Roos,  and 
the  rest  of  the  garrisons  of  the  two  places  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Scotland.  Aln- 
wick Castle  was  garrisoned  by  more  determined 
men ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Lancastrian 
force  to  relieve  it ;  but  Warwick  got  possession  of 
it  by  capitulation  early  in  January. 

A.D.  1463.  Edward  gave  Alnwick  to  Sir  John 
Ashley;  and  this  circumstance  converted  Sir 
Ralph  Gray  from  a  very  violent  Yoxkist  into  a  very 
violent  Lancastrian ;  for  Gray  had  expected  to  get 
Alnwick  for  himself.  This  kind  of  sudden  poli- 
tical conversion  became  very  prevalent :  we  men- 
tion the  fact,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  other* 
wise  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  public  men  of 
the  time,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  details  of  the 
particular  cases.  Somerset  and  Percy  got  back 
their  lands,  and  their  attainders  were  reversed  in 
Parliament.  It  is  stated  that  King  Henry  waa 
now  conveyed  for  safety  to  one  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  Wales.  Meanwhile,  Margaret  sailed 
once  more  from  Scotland,  to  solicit  foreign  aid. 
She  landed  at  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  attended  by  De 
Brez^,  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  a  small  body  ol 
English  exiles.  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
Lord  of  Flanders,  with  all  the  adjoining  country, 
was  the  same  Duke  Philip  that  had  so  long  been 
the  ally  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  that  had  repeat- 
edly sworn  oaths  of  fealty  to  Henry;  but  the 
whole  political  system  of  his  early  life  had  changed, 
and  in  his  old  age  he  had  become  cautious  and 
reserved.  He  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
predominant  faction  in  England ;  his  subjects  oi 
Flanders  were  intolerant  of  all  measures  likely  to 
interrupt  their  trade  with  the  English ;  the  Duke 
therefore  gave  Margaret  some  money  to  supply 
her  immediate  wants,  and  sent  her  widi  an  honour* 
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&ble  escort  to  her  father  in  Lorraine,  counselling 
her  to  wait  events  and  be  patient  But  patience 
was  a  Tirtae  little  known  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
who,  though  she  remained  some  years  on  the  con- 
tiscnt,  never  remitted  her  endeavours  to  raise  up 
eTkeraics  against  Edward,  and  stir  the  people  of 
Ecgiand  to  firesh  revolts. 

Aj).  1464.  As  early  as  the  month  of  April,  the 
Laocastrians  were  again  in  the  fidd.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset,  in  spite  of  his  recent  submission,  flew 
to  the  north,  where  Percy  had  raised  the  banner 
cf  King  Henry,  who  had  been  brought  from  Wales 
to  give  the  sanction  of  his  presence  to  this  ill- 
arranged  insurrection.  The  Lord  Montague,  bro- 
ther ta  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  scattered  their  forces 
or  prevented  their  joining :  be  defeated  Percy  on 
the  25th  of  April,  at  Hedgley-Moor,  near  Wooller ; 
he  surprised  Somerset  on  the  15th  of  May,  at 
Hexham.  Percy  died  fighting;  the  Duke  o^ 
Someraet  and  the  Lords  de  Roos  and  Hungerford 
were  taken  and  beheaded ;  and  their  deaths  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  execulions  at  Newcastle, 
Dorham,  and  York.  Sir  Ralph  Gray,  who  had 
been  out  in  this  affair  with  the  LaocastrianSy  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  castk  of 
fiamhoTough  some  weeks  after,  and  carried  to 
King  Edward,  who,  during  the  short,  murderous, 
and  inglorious  campaign,  had  been  detained  at 
Doncaster  by  an  illness  brought  on  by  vicious 
excesses.  Edward  treated  Gray  vnth  the  utmost 
severity;  his  knightly  spurs  were  stricken  oflf  by 
the  king's  cook ;  his  coat-of-arms  was  torn  from 
his  body,  and  another  coat,  reversed,  put  upon 
hit  back :  he  vras  sent  bare-foot  to  the  tovm's  end, 
and  then  he  was  laid  down  on  a  hurdle,  and  drawn 
to  a  scaffold,  where  his  head  was  struck  off.* 
King  Henry  lurked  for  a  long  time  among  the 
moora  of  I^cashire  and  Westmoreland,  where 
TxA  a  man  was  found  capable  of  betraying  him,  or 
of  refiising  him  assistance.  About  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham  he  removed  into  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  recognised  by  some  persons  of  the 
opposite  Auction,  or,  as  some  sav,  betrayed  by  a 
monk.  In  the  month  of  Julj  he  was  seized  in 
Waddington  Hall,  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  bv 
the  aervants  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  who,  with 
his  associates,  the  Tempests,  Talbots,  and  other 
Yorkists  of  those  parts,  forwarded  the  royal  pri- 
floner  with  a  good  guard  to  the  capital.  As  the 
captive  king  rode  through  Islington,  he  was  met  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  lodg^  him  safely  in 
the  Tower.  From  the  savage  character  which  the 
comest  had  taken,  it  might  l^  expected,  that  if  not 
lent  pablicW  to  the  block,  Henry  would  have  been 
<hspQsed  of^by  secret  assassination;  but  whether 
from  pity  or  contempt,  or  from  an  apprehension  of 
popular  feeling,  he  was  allowed  to  live  on,  and 
vtt  even  humanely  treated  in  his  prison. 

The  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  his  enemies^ 

dK  Sight  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  captivity  of  her 

hoshand,  the  truces  and  treaties  he  had  concluded 

widi  Scothnd,  widi  the  King  of  France,  with  the 

•bum. 


Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the 
Kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  Castile,  and  Arragon, 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  pope  on  his  ac- 
cession, seemed  to  prove  that  Edward's  throne 
was  safe  and  unassailable ;  but  a  sudden  passion 
for  a  beautiful  woman— the  least  dishonourable 
and  ungenerous  passion  he  ever  indulged  in — 
shook  the  throne  until  it  fell ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
became  for  a  season  a  fugitive  in  foreign  lands. 
Jacquetta,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  was  still  living 
with  her  second  husband,  Sir  Richard  Woodville, 
or  Wydeville.  One  day  Edward  paid  this  lady  a 
visit  at  her  manor  of  Grafton,  near  Stoney  Strat- 
ford. By  accident  or  design,  Jacquetta  had  with 
her  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  her  beautiful  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  a 
Lancastrian,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  whose  estates  had  been 
forfeited.  Tbb  young  widow,  who  is  described  as 
being  as  accom(Hished  and  eloquent  as  she  was 
beautiful,  Uurew  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
and  amorous  sovereign,  imploring  him  to  reverse 
the  attaiiuler  of  Sir  John  Gray,  in  favour  of  her 
innocent  and  helpless  children.  Whether  the 
effect  of  this  touchmg  appeal  were  foreseen  or  not, 
it  seems  quite  certain  Uiat  the  experienced  Jac- 
quetta contrived  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  for 
me  advantage  of  her  daughter,  and  that  it  was 
through  her  ingenious  manoeuvres  that  the  impe- 
tuous Edward  was  induced  to  contract  a  private 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  at  Grafton,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  May,  1464.  The  fears  of  Edward 
induced  him  to  keep  this  union  a  profound  secret 
for  some  months  ;  but  on  the  29th  of  September, 
having  prepared  his  friends,  and  gathered  around 
him  the  relations  and  connexions  of  his  wife,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  having  been  all  of  them 
Liancastrians,  wq^not  slow  in  changing  their 
politics  when  ElfflRtieth  became  queen,  he  sum- 
moned a  great  council  of  the  prelates  and  lay 
lords  to  meet  in  the  royal  abbey  of  Reading. 
There  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  incensed  at  the  unequal  and 
unpolitic  marriage,  took  the  fair  Elizabeth  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  her  to  the  august  assembly, 
by  which  she  was  welcomed  as  their  good  and 
right  queen.  In  the  month  of  December  following, 
Edwani  summoned  another  great  council  at  West- 
minster, which  settled  upon  his  wife  four  thousand 
marks  a  year.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  l>e- 
gan  to  make  preparations  for  her  coronation,  being 
anxious  to  elevate  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  place  her,  by  a  solemn  act,  above  the  level  of 
the  noble  dames  of  England  who  had  affected  to 
treat  her  as  an  inferior,  or,  at  most,  as  their  equal. 
Jacquetta,  who  was  come  of  a  princely  line,  sug- 
gested or  seconded  an  invitation  which  Edward 
sent  to  her  brother  James  of  Luxembourg ;  and 
James  came  over  with  a  retinue  of  a  hundred 
knights  and  esquires  to  do  honour  to  the  corona* 
tionof  his  niece.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May, 
Elizabeth  was  paraded  in  a  horse-litter  through 
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the  Btreets  of  London,  being  most  richly  attired, 
and  escorted  by  thirty-eight  new-made  Knights  of 
the  Bath,  four  of  whom  were  citizens  of  London ; 
and  on  Sunday  she  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 
The  feasts,  the  tournaments,  and  public  rejoicings 
which  followed  were  unusually  magnificent. 

Up  to  this  time  Edward  had  left  most  of  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  government  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Nevils,  to  whom  he  indisputably 
owed  his  crown.  Warwick,  the  eldest  brother, 
was  chief  minister,  general,  and  admiral ;  he  held, 
besides,  the  posts  of  warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
chamberlain,  and  governor  of  Calais — ^the  last  the 
most  profitable  of  all.  The  second  brother,  the 
Lord  Montague,  after  his  victories  at  Hedgley 
Moor  and  Hexham,  had  received  the  title  and  for- 
feited estates  of  the  Percies,  Earls  of  Nordiumber- 
land,  and  he  had  the  wardenship  of  the  East 
Marches  besides.  The  youngest  brother,  whom 
Edward  had  found  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had  received 
the  seals  as  chancellor  on  the  1 0th  of  March, 
1461,  six  days  after  Edward's  accession  ;  and  he 
had  very  recently  been  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York.  Other  members  of  the  family  had 
found  most  liberal  provisions  in  the  spoil  and 
estates  of  the  Lancastrian  families ;  and  while 
Edward  had  employed  himself  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  the  Nevils  had  their  own  way  in  the 
council.  But  now  the  Woodvilles,  the  Grays,  all 
the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  new  queen, 
rushed  to  the  table  with  an  enormous  and  undis- 
criminating  appetite,  every  man,  in  right  of  con- 


sanguinity, seeking  a  title,  an  estate,  a  place,  or 
lich  wife.  The  court  had  great  influence  in  sue 
matters ;  and  as  the  fortunes  of  the  family  ha 
taken  a  turn  by  an  unexpected  marriage,  they  seei 
to  have  determined  to  pursue  the  system,  an 
actually  contracted  five  or  six  profitable  alliana 
in  a  very  short  time.  In  one  of  these  matchc 
they  clashed  with  the  Nevils.  Warwick  had  soli 
cited  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  ExeK 
for  his  own  nephew ;  but  by  the  superior  iufluenc 
of  Elizabeth,  this  young  lady  was  contracted  1 
Thomas  Gray,  her  eldest  son  by  her  former  maj 
riage.  The  Nevils  were  incensed  at  this  measure 
and  other  things  trenching  on  their  monopoly  soo 
followed.  The  queen's  father,  now  created  Eai 
Rivers,  was  made  treasurer  in  the  place  of  the 
friend  Lord  Mountjoy;  and,  shortly  after,  tli 
hitherto  insignificant  husband  of  Jacquetta  ws 
made  lord  high  «constable,  in  lieu  of  the  Earl  i 
Worcester.  Other  great  families  were  irritated  h 
the  queen  absorbing  five  heirs  of  dukes  or  ear 
for  her  five  unmamed  sisters.  For  a  time  tl 
history  of  this  reign  is  nothing  but  a  scandalot 
chronicle  of  match-making  and  match*breakinj 
and  selfish  family  intrigues. 

A.D.  1461.  In  this  year  a  marriage  was  neg< 
tiated  for  Edward's  sister,  Margaret  of  Yor] 
whose  hand  was  solicited  by  Charles,  Count  i 
Charolois,  heir  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  an 
by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Charles's  deadly  enem 
for  one  of  his  sons.  This  Count  of  Charoloi 
who,  in  a  very  few  monthsi  succeeded   to  h 
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{%kher,  and  who  obtained  the  name  of  Charles  the 
Rash,  bad  always  been  the  declared  friend  of 
Heory  Yl.  and  the  Lancaatrians ;  but  he  changed, 
like  other  men»  on  seeing  Edward  firmly  esta- 
bliehed,  and  even  courted  his  alliance,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  assist  him  against  Louis.     Edward 
inclined  to  these  proposals,  and  was  in  this  pro- 
bably seconded  by  the  nation,  which  considered 
die  trade  with  Flanders  as  a  primary  object,  and 
which  never  was  well  disposed  to  French  mar- 
riages and  aniances ;   but  Warwick,  who  hated 
the  Count  of  Charolois,  insisted  thaf  it  would  be 
more  honourable  and  advantageous  to  marry  Mar- 
garet to  the  French  prince.    Edward  yielded,  or 
pretended  to  yield,  to  his  arguments,  and  com- 
missioDed  the  great  earl  himself  to  go  over  to 
France  and  negotiate  the  alliance.    Warwick  w^t 
vrith  his  usual  magnificence ;  and  the  astute  Louis, 
who  heat  all  his  cotemporaries  in  king-craft,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  a 
sovereign  prince.    The  first  interview  took  place 
at  La  Bouille,  on  the  Seine,  five  leagues  from 
Rouen,  on  the  7th  of  June.      Warwick  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ci^ital  of  Normandy.     "  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  went  out  to  meet  the  earl  as 
fiir  as  the  gate  of  the  Quay  St.  Eloy,  where  the 
king  had  ardered  all  the  parishes  to  give  him  a 
most  honourable  reception,  with  banners,  crosses, 
and  holy-water  presented  to  him  by  the  priests  in 
their  copes.     He  was  thus  conducted  in  procession 
to  the  cathedral,  where  he  made  his  offering,  and 
thence  went  to  the  lodgings  that  had  been  prepared 
for  him  at  the  Jacobins.    The  queen  and  prin- 
cesses came  likewise  to  Rouen;  and  the  king  re- 
mained therewith  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  space 
of  twelve  days,  when  the  earl  returned  to  Eng- 
land.*'*   During  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  that  Warwick  staid  at  Rouen  the  King  of 
France  lodged  in  the  next  house,  and  he  visited  the 
earl  at  all  hours,  passing  through  a  private  door 
with  a  great  air  of  mystery,    l^is  looks  like  one 
of  the  usual  mischievous  tricks  of  Louis,  who  must 
have  known  that  the  best  way  to  weaken  and  dis- 
trict die  English  government  was  to  provoke  sus- 
picions and  a  rupture  between  Edward  and  War- 
wick.   The  earl  arrived  in  London  on  the  5th  of 
July,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  French 
king's  ambassadors,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
and  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  who,  it  appears,  were 
diaiged  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  treaty  of 
alliance.     But  another  more  pievailing  bastard 
had  been  before  than.     Under  pretence  of  per- 
fonning  a  joust  with  Edward's  wife's    brodier, 
Anthony  Woodville,  who,  by  marrying  the  heiress 
of  the  late  lord,  had  become  Lord  Scales,  An- 
thony, Bastard  of  Burgundy,  had  crossed  over  to 
England  while  Warwick  was  absent  in  France. 
Aoa)rding  to  the  chronicler,  this  visitor  performed 
his  deeds  of  arms  much  to  his  credit;  but  the 
encounter  did  not  last  Ions — **  for  as  it  was  done  to 
pleasure  the  King  of  England,  he  would  not  suffer 
the  combat  to  continue  fierce  any  time,  so  that  it 


seemed  rather  for  pastime.'**  Indeed,  Messire 
Anthony  had  come  on  another  errand  than  to  get 
his  bones  broken  in  Smithfield,  where  the  joust 
was  held.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  of 
Charolois  to  press  the  match  with  Margaret ;  and 
he  had  obtained  the  proipise  of  Edward,  who 
overlooked  the  commission  he  had  given  Warwick 
to  treat  with  King  Louis.  If  afterwards  any  ob- 
stacle arose,  it  was  removed  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Duke  Philip,  which  happened  at  Bruges,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  which  left  to  the  count,  his 
heir,  the  succession  of  states  and  territoriea  which 
exceeded  in  wealth,  if  not  in  extent,  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  as  then  possessed  by  Louis. 
Such  a  suitor  was  sure  to  prevail  over  a  weak, 
young  French  prince  with  nothing  but  a  narrow 
and  uncertain  appanage.  But  weighty  as  were 
these  considerations,  Siey  did  not  prevent  the 
proud  Earl  of  Warwick  from  considering  himself 
juggled,  insulted,  and  disgraced ;  and  as  the  king, 
who  had  resigned  himself  to  the  counsels  of  the 
queen's  relations,  took  no  steps  to  soothe  his  irri- 
tation, he  soon  retired,  in  the  worst  of  humours,  to 
his  castle  of  Middleham.f  Edward,  upon  this,  pre- 
tended to  be  in  danger  from  treasonable  attempts ; 
he  no  longer  moved  any  where  without  a  strong 
body-guard  of  archers,  and  he  or  his  court  circu- 
lated reports  that  Warwick  had  been  won  by 
Louis,  and  that  that  king  considered  him  as 
secretly  disposed  to  restore  the  line  of  Lancaster. 
The  Nevils  were  now  expelled  from  court;  but 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  George,  Archbishop 
of  York,  notwithstanding  the  family  resentment, 
put  himself  forward  as  an  arbitrator  and  peace- 
maker ;  and  cliiefly  by  his  means  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.J 

A.n.  1468.  Warwick  presented  himself  again 
at  court  and  in  the  capital,  where  he  was  hailed 
by  the  people.  He  appeared  with  the  king  and 
queen  in  some  public  pageants ;  but  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  abridgement  of  his  influence.  The 
Woodvilles  and  £e  Grays,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that  he  was  still  too  powerful ;  and  Ed- 
ward, who  desired  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  was 
annoyed  by  the  stern  interference  of  die  man  who 
had  made  him  a  king.  It  was  soon  understood  that 
all  this  was  likely  to  end  in  another  field  of  Towton. 
The  intrigue,  the  perfidy,  the  action  and  re-action 
which  ensued,  were  not  likely  to  be  divulged  to 
the  solitary  chroniclers  of  the  time;  they  have 
never  been  cleared  up  and  authenticated  m  legi- 
timate history,  and  they  now  defy  research.  In- 
deed, the  pen  seems  to  have  fallen,  through  disgu&l 

•  Monstnlet,  Contin. 

f  The  oommon  aoooanl  of  the  origin  of  Warwick's  difaffipctioQ 
•tiribnt^s  it  to  his  disgust  at  the  king's  marriage  with  Elisabeth 
Woodville,  which  took  place,  it  is  said,  at  the  vwry  time  that  he  was 
in  France  negotiating  a  marriage  for  Edward  with  Bona  of  Savoy, 
sinter  to  the  wife  of  the  French  king.  Bat  this  story,  as  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  has  observed,  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  authorities;  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  manner  in  which  Warwick  is  known  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  at  and  immediately  after  the  mvrriage;  and,  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  it  clearly  appears  to  be  lUse.  Besides,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  the  other  story  given  in  the  text,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  blundering  misrepresentation. 

X  WYrcesL-^Ryn. 
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or  despait,  from  the  hands  of  contemporary  writers ; 
and  at  this  perplexed  and  disgraceful  period,  the 
records  of  Parliament  hecome  scanty,  or  are  alto- 
gether silent.  We  will,  therefore,  grope  onr  way, 
as  fast  as  we  can,  through  this  dArkness  tinted 
with  hlood. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  King 
Edward,  was  considered  as  next  male  heir  to  the 
throne ;  for  Edward,  as  yet,  had  only  daughters  by 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth.  The  duke's  position 
probably  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like to  the  queen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ambitious 
speculation  to  Warwick,  whose  society  he  much 
affected.  The  earl  had  a  daughter,  the  fair  Isabella, 
who,  it  appears,  inspired  the  young  prince  with  a 
sincere  and,  for  a  time,  uncalculating  passion.  Ed- 
ward and  the  queen's  part7  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  union  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  married  the  Lady  Isabella  at  Calais, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1469.  While  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
were  engaged  abroad  with  this  ceremony,  an  in- 
surrection of  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  Yorkshire 
broke  out,  and  assumed  a  very  alarming  character; 
and  it  appears  that  Warwick's  other  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
did  little  to  crush  it.  The  rallying  words  of  the 
insurgents  varied  several  times ;  but  at  last  they 
fixed  in  a  general  cry  for  the  removal  of  the 
queen's  relations — the  taxers  and  oppressors — 
from  the  council.  Edward  advanced  as  far  as 
Newark;  but  his  army  was  weak  and  unsteady, 
and  he  fied,  rather  than  retreated,  to  Nottingham. 
From  Nottingham  Castle,  he  wrote  letters  with 
his  own  hand  to  Calais,  beseeching  his  brother 
Clarence,  AVarwick,  and  the  archbishop  to  come 
immediately  to  his  assistance.  These  personages 
did  not  appear  for  some  weeks,  and  in  the  interval 
a  royal  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  defeated  at  Edgecote,  on  the  26th 
of  July.  Pembroke  fell  in  the  battle,  and  it  is 
said  that  five  thousand  of  his  men  perished  with 
him.  The  insurgents,  in  a  hot  pursuit,  overtook 
and  captured  in  the  forest  of  Dean  the  Earl  Rivers, 
the  father,  and  Sir  John  Woodville,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  queen :  they  carried  these  victims 
to  Northampton,  and  there  cut  off  both  their 
heads.  The  Earl  of  Devon,  whose  folly  and  pride 
had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  wretched  defeat  at 
Edgecote,  was  also  taken  and  beheaded.  The 
court  believed  that  the  insurgents  in  these  exe- 
cutions acted  under  orders  received  from  Clarence 
and  his  father-in-law,  Warwick.*  These  great 
personages,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  now 
arrived  in  England,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  they  repaired  in  a  very 
friendljr  manner  to  Olney,  where  they  found  Ed- 
ward m  a  most  unhappy  condition;  his  friends 
were  dead  or  scattered,  flying  for  their  lives  or 
hiding  themselves  in  remote  places;  the  insur- 


•  It  •eemt,  howerar,  probable  that  the  nnlbrtnnate  men  wen 
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gents  were  almo!^  tipon  him.  A  word  from  War- 
wick sent  the  rebels  quiedy  back  to  ib^  north; 
but  the  king  was  scarcely  freed  from  that  danger 
ere  he  found  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  pretended  liberators,  who  presently  carried 
faim  to  the  strong  castle  of  Middleham.  Thus 
England  had  two  longs,  and  both  pirisoners. 

At  this  remarkable  crisis  the  Lancastrians  rose 
in  arms  in  the  marches  of  Scotland;  and^  after 
some  triflii^  successes  in  those  parts,  meditated  an 
advance  into  the  south.  Warwick  had  at  this 
moment  no  notion  of  restoring  Henry.  In  oonjnno 
tion  with  the  parliament,  he  summoned  all  loyal 
subjects  to  the  standard  of  King  Edward,  and  im- 
mediately marched  northward  to  meet  these  new 
insurgents.  The  murmurs  of  the  army  compelled 
him  to  release  his  captive;  and  at  York  Edward 
was  presented  to  the  troops  as  a  free  and  happy 
king.  Warwick  then  went  on  and  dispersed  the 
Lancastrians :  he  took  their  leader  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  to  Edward,  who  ordered  his  imme- 
diate execution.  Soon  after — but  not  before  War* 
wick  and  his  associates  had  exacted  sundry  grants 
and  places — ^Edward  was  allowed  to  return  to 
London,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  his  leaving 
Olney,  he  became  really  free.  Then  family  treaties 
were  signed,  pledges  given,  and  the  most  solemn 
oaths  interchanged— each  parly  binding  itself  to 
forgive  and  forget  all  that  had  passed.  Edward 
was  to  love  his  brother  Clarence  as  before ;  and 
even  the  insurgents  of  Yorkshire  and  other  parts 
were  included  in  an  amnesty.* 

A.n.  1470. — In  the  month  of  Febraary,when  this 
family  peace  had  lasted  about  twelve  weeks,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  gave  an  entertainment  to  die 
king,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, at  his  manor  of  the  Moor,  in  Hertfordshire. 
As  Edward  was  washing  his  hands  previous  to  sup- 
per, an  attendant  whispered  in  his  ear  that  an  armed 
band  was  lurking  near  the  house.  Withoat  his 
supper,  and  without  any  examination  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  report,  the  king  got  secretly  to  horse, 
and,  riding  all  night,  reached  Windsor  Castle.  The 
Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  the 
friend  of  Warwick,  laboured  to  dispel  these  jea* 
busies  and  animosities,  and  another  hollow  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about.  But  then  there  broke 
out  an  insurrection  among  the  commons  of  Ian- 
colnshire,  who  complained  of  the  extortions  and 
oppressions  of  the  purveyors  and  other  officers  of 
the  royal  household.  Although  he  believed  that 
this  new  disorder  was  their  own  work,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  permit  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  take  the  command  of  some 
forces  destined  for  its  suppression.  Edward,  how- 
ever, marched  from  a  different  point  with  a  more 
numerous  army :  and,  after  some  fidthless  and 
savage  deeds,  he  came  up  with  the  insurgents  be- 
fore Clarence  and  Warwick  could  reach  titiem,  and 
beat  them  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  which  was  foughr 
on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Erpingham,  in  Rutland- 
shire.   The  common  insurgents  were  permitted  to 
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dd^Tt;  liut  all  tlie  leaden  who  had  not  fallen  in 
hattle  were  aent  to  the  block.  The  king  then 
turned  openly  against  his  brother  Clarence  and 
Warwiek^  who^  it  was  aaid,  would  have  joined  the 
insiirgentB  on  the  Mowing  day.  After  aome 
military  manosuYTea  and  long  tnatchea,  the  duke 
and  the  eari  found  it  naoeaaary  to  diaband  their 
foroea,  and  liaten  to  oiNnditiona  whieh  the  king 
oftnd  by  prodamatic^n  iinom  the  city  (^  York. 
Tlieae  lerma  were  not  very  harah^  if  they  had  been 
honourably  meant ;  bat  they  were  not,  and  thia  waa 
wdl  known.  Warwick,  therefore^  Utmed  from  the 
norths  fled  into  Devonahire^  9x^  with  hia  wife, 
daughter,  and  aeveml  other  ladiea^  hia  aon-in-law^ 
Ckraioe,  and  a  eonaidetable  uumber  of  friendai 
embarikBd  at  Dartmouth,  and  made  aail  fer  Calida. 
But  when,  after  a  tedioua  navigation,  he  reachal  hia 
old  plaoe  of  reftig;^,  he  found  die  artillery  of  Calaia 
pamiad  againat  hia  ahipa,  and,  on  aeeking  an  ex* 
pbnation^  learned  that  a  Gaaoon  knight,  whom  he 
had  left  there  aa  hia  lieutenant,  waa  advised  of  all 
that  had  recently  passed  in  England,  and  waa  re- 
aoived  to  keep  the  place  for  King  Edward.  While 
they  lay  at  anchor  before  the  town,  the  young 
Dvctesa  of  Olarenoe,  whb  had  hetxk  married  at 
Calaia  about  a  year  before,  waa  btouffht  to  bed  of  a 
aon,  md  great  enti«atiea  were  Used  before  War* 
widc'a  lieutenant  could  be  persuaded  to  send  her 
two  iaggoDB  of  wine;  **  which,"  adda  Cominea^ 
**  waa  great  aeverity  fbr  a  servant  to  uae  towMda 


Warwick  then  aaiM  away  for  the  ddaat  of  Nor^ 
Bandy,  to  aeek  a  temporary  asylum  with  his 
canning  frieiid  King  Louis,  who  waa  right  glad  to 
lee  him  aahe  waa;  for, in  the  preceding  year,  as 
non  aa  Warwick  had  made  his  peaoe  with  £d-* 
wardi  it  had  been  reaolved  to  join  the  Duke  of 
BuigttBdy,  who  waa  at  war  with  the  French,  and 
to  aend  a  great  £ngliah  army  to  the  continent 
onder  the  command  of  the  earl,  whoae  militarv 
leputaftioii  atood  very  high.  It  waa  in  the  month 
ef  May  that  Warwick,  Clareboe,  and  their  ftimiliea 
landed  at  Harfleur,  wlwre  the  Lord  Admiral  of 
France  received  them  all  with  great  respect,  ahow« 
iag  modi  gallantry  to  tiie  ladiea«  Their  vessels 
woe  adaiitted  into  the  harboUTi  tiumgh  they  were 
Bumefoya  enough  to  Mcite  aome  suspicion.* 
hha  a  abort  tima^  the  ladiea  with  their  retiuuea 
wae  honourably  eacorted  to  Yaldgne,  where  lodg- 
ia^i  had  bean  prepared  for  them  by  order  of  the 
French  king.  Tliough  a  truce  had  been  concluded, 
Lntia  waa  exasperated  againat  hia  nominal  vaaaal 
Chariaa  the  Raah,  who,  since  his  marriage,  had 
beeome  wholly  St^liah  and  Yorkist:  he  wore  on 
an  occaaloBa  the  bltte  garter  on  one  of  his  legs, 
and  the  red  croaa  on  hia  mantle^  which,  adds  the 
chronider,  plakily  ahowed  hew  fiefue  an  enemy  he 
wia  to  hia  liege  lord,  the  Kins  of  France.  When 
the  Duke  Chatlea  heard  of  the  honourable  lecep*- 
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tion  given  to  the  fugitives,  and  of  Warwick'a  men 
being  allowed  to  sell  the  captured  ships  and  goods 
of  his  subjects,  in  Normandy,  he  became  still  more 
furious,  and,  by  way  of  reprisal,  seized  upon  all 
the  Fraach  merchants  who  had  gone  to  the  fair  of 
Antwerp.  Louis,  who  waa  prepared  for  a  war, 
cared  little  for  all  this,  and  gave  frequent  audience 
to  the  fugitivea  at  Tours,  Amboise,  Yenddme,  and 
other  places.  He  was  happy  in  hia  own  way ;  for 
never  did  aovereign  ao  delight  in  political  ma- 
noeuvre and  intrigue,  and  never  waa  intrigue 
more  difficult  than  the  one  he  had  now  upon  hia 
handa. 

In  the  month  of  June^  in  the  chtlteau  of  Amboise, 
the  fallen  LancBstrian  queen  and  Prince  of  Wales 
met  (at  first  by  secret  appointment)  their  old 
enemy,  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  was  a  scene  for 
Shakspeare,  Warwick  had  accused  the  queen  ol 
an  attempt  to  murd^  him,  and  he  knew  her  to  have 
been  the  person  that  had  sent  his  own  father,  his 
friends  and  associates,  to  the  block.  Margaret 
had  cursed  the  name  of  Warwick  for  fifteen  long 
yean  of  misfortune  and  humiliation.  Through  that 
nobleman'a  means  her  husband  was  a  prisoner, 
and  she  and  her  son,  after  suffering  the  extremity 
of  privation  and  peril,  were  exiles  and  wanderers, 
dependant  on  the  atinted  bounty  of  relations  or 
political  friends.  But  even  the  vengeance  and 
hatred  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  could  give  way  to 
higher  consideratiotis,  and,  when  Warwick  joined 
in  cursing  Edvrard  of  Yotk,  and  engaged  to  restore 
the  Lancaatrian  linC)  ^ther  in  the  penon  of  her 
huaband  or  son^  she  took  him  to  her  heart  as  a 
friend  and  brother.  The  great  earl,  however,  did 
not  engage  to  do  all  this  without  driving  another 
of  his  hard  bargains.  Margaret's  son,  Prince 
Edward,  married  the  Lady  Anne»  Warwick^s  second 
daughter;  and  thus,  though  he  destroyed  the  pros- 
pects of  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Clarence,  he  still  pro- 
vided, and  in  a  more  direct  manner,  that  one  of  • 
hia  children  ahould  be  Queen  of  England.  **  An 
unaccountable  match  this,"  exclaims  Comines,  **  to 
dethrone  and  imprison  the  father,  and  then  marry 
his  daughter  to  the  son;  but  this  was  by  King 
Louis's  adroit  management."  *'  It  waa  no  less  sur- 
prising," continues  this  chronicler,  who  wrote  of 
state  mattere  with  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman 
and  diplomatist,  "  that  he  should  delude  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  the  king  whom  he  opposed, 
who  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  dreaded  and  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  reatoration  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster ;  but  aflairs  of  this  nice  nature  are  to  be 
managed  with  great  craft  and  artifice,  and  not 
without."  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  pretty  evident 
that  Warwick'a  scheme  waa  to  place  his  first  son- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  throne 
inatead  of  his  brother  Edward ;  but  this  plan  would 
never  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  King  Louis, 
whose  assistance  was  indispensable,  and  even  the 
all-prevailing  Warwick  might  have  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Yorkists,  to  whom  he  must  have  addressed 
himself  in  this  case,  would  have  been  mad  enough 
to  divide  against  each  othor,  and  endanger  a  re- 
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volution  which  had  been  effected  with  such  dif- 
ficulty. The  Lancastrian  party,  on  the  contrary, 
weakened  though  it  was,  was  quite  ready  f6r 
another  desperate  plunge  into  the  vortex,  and 
Warwick,  who  was  determined  to  recover  his 
ascendancy  and  vast  property,  and  to  be  revenged 
on  him  whom  he  considered  the  ungrateful  king 
of  his  own  making  by  whatsoever  means  that 
offered,  did  not  despair,  when  allied  with  Mar- 
garet and  her  son,  of  making  that  party  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  though  he  had 
slaughtered  their  relations  and  friends  in  the  field 
and  on  the  scaffold.  But,  in  that  case,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  up  the  duke ;  and  we  have  some 
doubt  whether  Warwick,  as  has  been  usually 
asserted,  either  stipulated  for  the  succession  of  this 
prince  in  case  of  Margaret's  son  dying  without 
issue,  or  for  Clarence  having  a  principal  share  in 
the  administration  during  the  minority. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  at  this  time  not 
much  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  and,  judging 
from  all  that  is  recorded  of  him,  he  must  have 
conjoined  a  weak,  bad  head  to  a  very  indifferent 
heart.  He  was  not,  however,  so  far  gone  in  fatuity 
as  to  be  insensible  to  Warwick's  startling  alliance, 
— ^perilous  to  the  whole  House  of  York, — or  to  be 
blind  to  his  own  false  position  ;  and  now  an  excel- 
lent negotiator  came  to  him  from  his  brother's  court 
in  the  person  of  a  fair  lady.  Comines,  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  some  of  these  transactions  as 
friend,  agent,  and  confidential  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  who  had  gone  to  Calais  to 
keep  the  lieutenant-governor  "  true  to  his  princi- 
ples," tells  us  that,  one  day,  a  lady  of  quality 
passed  through  that  town  into  France  to  join  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence.  *•  But,"  he  adds,  "the 
secret  business  to  be  managed  by  this  lady  was  to 
implore  the  Duke  of  Clarence  not  to  contribute  to 
the  subversion  of  his  own  family,  by  going  along 
with  those  who  were  endeavounng  to  restore  the 
House  of  Lancaster, — to  remember  their  old  inso- 
lences, and  the  hereditary  hatred  that  was  between 
them,-«— and  not  to  be  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine 
that  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sworn  alle- 
giance already,  would  not  endeavour  to  put  that 
prince  upon  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
Yorkists.  This  lady  managed  the  affair  with  so 
much  cunning  and  dexterity,  that  she  prevailed 
with  the  duke  to  go  over  to  lUng  Edward's  party, 
the  duke  desiring  first  to  be  in  England.  This 
lady  was  no  fool  nor  blabber ;  and  being  on  her 
way  to  join  her  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
she,  for  that  reason,  was  employed  in  this  secret 
mission  rather  than  a  man."  This  mission  seems 
to  liave  been  the  sole  precaution  taken  by  Edward 
or  his  court  at  this  crisis.  "The  king  seemed 
never  concerned  at  anything,  but  still  followed  his 
gallantries  and  his  hunting ;  and  nobody  was  so 
great  with  him  as  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montague,  both  brothers  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick :  these  swore  to  be  true  to  him  against 
ail  enemies  whatsoever,  and  the  thoughtless  king 


put  an  entire  confidence  in  them."*  Comines 
does  not  pretend  to  be  so  well  informed  as  to 
matters  passing  on  this  side  the  sea.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Edward  put  much  trust  in  Warwick's 
brothers,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was  afraid 
publicly  to  show  any  distrust  of  them.  His 
brother-in-law,  Charles  the  Rash,  was  both  pru- 
dent and  active  on  this  occasion :  he  got  ready  a 
strong  fleet  to  blockade  Harfieur  and  &e  mouth  of 
the  Seine  ;  he  sent  Edward  word  of  the  very  port 
where  Warwick  designed  to  land ;  and,  as  the  sea 
was  an  uncertain  element,  and  the  earl  might 
break  his  blockade  and  escape  his  ships,  he  repeat- 
edly warned  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  put 
his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  But  Edward 
only  laughed  at  these  fears :  he  said  he  wished  his 
adversary  were  landed ;  and  only  begged  the  duke 
to  keep  a  good  look-out  at  sea,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
earl  from  again  escaping  into  France,  when  he, 
Edward,  should  have  beaten  him  in  battle  by  land. 
Warwick  did  not  make  him  wait  long.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  fleet,  which  lay  in  battle 
array  at  Havre,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm :  as  soon 
as  the  weather  cleared  Warwick  set  sail  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  landed 
safely  on  the  Devonshire  coast  We  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  force  he  brought  with  him,  bu^ 
as  King  Louis  had  aided  him  both  with  ships  and 
men,  and  as  many  persons  had  gone  over  to  him 
firom  England,  it  must  have  been  considerable. 
Edward  at  the  moment  was  in  the  north,  whither,  it 
appears,  he  had  been  drawn  by  a  feigned  revolt 
headed  by  some  of  the  Nevils.  The  great  earl  had 
not  been  landed  above  five  or  six  days  before  the 
whole  country  flocked  to  his  standard.  "Fully 
fiumished  on  every  side  by  his  kindred  and  fiiends, 
he  took  his  way  toward  London,  where  he  expected 
to  find  more  open  fiiends  thfui  privy  enemie8."t 
The  capital,  indeed,  had  been  greatly  excited  by 
one  Dr.  Godard,  who  had  preadied  at  St  Paul's 
Cross  in  fiivour  of  the  king  in  the  Tower;  and,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  men  of  Kent  had  taken  up 
arms.  As  London  seemed  secure,  and  as  news 
was  brought  that  Edward  had  retraced  his  steps  to 
Nottingham,  Warwick  soon  changed  his  direction, 
and  marched  straight  towards  the  Trent,  summon- 
ing every  man  between  the  ases  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
to  join  him.  Edward,  in  ue  mean  time,  found 
that  the  men  he  summoned  did  not  come,  and  that 
those  who  were  with  him  began  to  desert  One 
day,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  Warwick's  brother, 
and  several  odier  persons  of  quality  had  mounted 
their  horses  and  caused  the  soldiers  to  toss  their 
bonnets  into  the  air,  and  cry  "  God  bless  King 
Harry!"  It  appears  that  Edward  was  at  this 
moment  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  river  Welland : 
he  instantly  armed  himself,  and  posted  a  battalion 
of  his  guards  at  a  neighbouring  bridge  in  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  for  Warwick's 
van  was  within  half  a  day's  march  of  him.  The 
Lord  Hastings  was  with  Edward  with  a  body  of 
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tibte  tiionsand  hone;  but  Hastings  had  married  a 
ttstcr  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and,  while  the  king 
had  probably  no  great  confidence  in  him,*  the 
soldicn  possibly  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
queen's  brother,  the  Lord  Scales,  now  Earl  Rivers, 
who  was  also  in  attendance.  Edward,  at  all  events, 
deteimined  to  fly  without  fighting;  and  as  his 
bravery,  almost  his  only  virtue,  was  always  con- 
spicuous, we  must  condude  that  resistance  was 
hopeless. 

It  happened  that  his  quarters  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  a  small  ship  that  fol- 
lowed with  provisions  for  his  army  lay  at  anchor 
with  two  Dutch  vessels  hard-by,  apparently  in  the 
Wash,  t  He  had  but  just  time  to  get  on  board 
these  veasels,  with  a  few  lords  and  knights  and 
about  three  hundred  men.  Before  leaving  the 
rest,  they  were  exhorted  to  go  and  join  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  pretending  great  firiendship,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  secretly  in  their  hearts  their 
oki  affeclioa  and  allegiance  to  King  Edward, — a 
lesson  which,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  might  have 
been  spared  ;  for  upon  this  principle  high  and  low 
on  both  sides  now  acted  whenever  occasion  called 
for  dissimulation.  The  three  vessels  presently 
weighed  anchor:  not  one  in  twenty  of  Edwurd's 
foUowen  knew  where  they  were  going,  and  they 
were  all  without  any  clothes  except  the  warlike  gear 
they  had  on  their  backs,  and  no  money  had  they 
in  dieir  pockets.}  Edwaxd  sailed  directly  for  Hol- 
land. The  Easterlings,  who  jomed  the  calling  of 
privafieera  to  that  of  merchants,  and  who  at  times 
appear  to  have  been  pirates  as  lawless  and  cruel  as 
the  oonairs  of  Tunis  or  Algiers,  were  then  at  war 
both  with  the  English  and  French :  they  had  many 
ships  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  had  done  the  English 
much  prejudice  this  year  already,  having  taken 
several  of  their  ships.  Eight  of  these  Easterlings 
gave  chase  to  Edward's  weak  squadron.  Edward 
ran  his  ships  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  near 
the  small  town  of  Alkmaar.  Grutuse,  the  governor 
or  stadtholder  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Zealand, 
was  at  that  time  in  Alkmaar,  and  he,  by  his 
prompt  protection,  saved  the  whole  party  from 
captivity, — for  the  Eastcriings  had  brought  their 
ships  close  in  shore,  and  only  waited  the  turn  of 
the  tide  to  board  the  three  vessels.  "  The  king," 
says  Comines,  **  having  no  money,  was  forced  to 
give  the  master  of  his  ship  a  gown  lined  with 
martens,  and  to  promise  to  do  more  for  him  another 
time;  and  sore  so  poor  a  company  was  never  seen 
before;  yet  the  Ijord  de  la  Grutuse  dealt  very 
hoDflurably  by  them,  giving  them  clothes,  and 
bearing  aU  their  expenses  till  they  came  to  the 
Hague,  to  which  place  he  safdy  conducted  them." 
From  the  Hague  the  governor  despatched  news  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Edward's  loving  brother- 
ia-kw,  •*  who,'*  adds  the  chronicler,  "  was  much 
sarpriscd  when  he  heard  it,  and  would  have  been 

.  *HmiBp,  hemwtn,  reaufned  true  to  Edward,  aeoompanied  him 
IB  liii  fliglit,  cootofbmed  to  hit  ratnra.  and  ooatlnord  to  aenre  him 
CutMtUr.  with  the  esoaption  of  taking  '*  bribea  ftom  Fmnca." 

i  Una  aava  that  Bdwaid  embarked  at  Lynn  on  the  Wash. 

t  ConrfDea— HalL 


much  better  pleased  if  it  had  been  news  of 
Edward's  death,  for  he  was  in  great  apprehension 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
now  become  absolute  in  England."  On  the  other 
side,  King  Louis,  whose  many  agents  soon  carried 
him  the  intelligence,  was  overjoyed,  and,  being  a 
religious  sovereign,  he  gave  orders  that  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  good  people  of  Paris  should 
make  processions  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  continue  them  for  three  days,  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  great  victory  which 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  lawful  King  of  England,  had 
gained  over  the  foul  usurper,  the  Earl  of  March, 
as  also  in  gratitude  for  the  happy  peace  that  would 
now  subsist  between  the  t^'o  countries.  Proces- 
sions were  afterwards  performed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Louis  s  dominions.  This  calculating 
monarch  was  all  the  better  pleased  by  Warwick's 
sending  immediately  to  repay  some  money  he  had 
borrowed  from  him  for  the  expedition :  the  money 
and  the  messenger,  it  is  true,  were  captured  by  one 
of  the  Easterlings;  but  the  earl's  good  intention 
was  made  evident,  and  Louis  comforted  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  confederate  was  in  a 
situation  not  only  to  pay  his  debts,  but  to  render 
him  more  important  service. 

Warwick  was  now  indeed  possessed,  in  appear- 
ance, of  all  the  power  in  England.  From  the 
neighbourhood  oi  the  Welland  he  turned  back 
upon  London,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
6th  of  October,  in  company  with  Clarence, — for  as 
yet  this  son-in-law  concealed  his  disaffection  and 
hostile  projects.  Warwick  went  directly  to  the 
Tower,  and  released  King  Henry,  whom  five  years 
before  he  had  himself  committed  to  that  prison. 
"  When  he  imprisoned  him  he  went  before  Henry, 
crying '  Treason !  treason !'  and  *  Behold  the  traitor !' 
— -but  now  he  proclaimed  him  king,  attended  him 
to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  and  restored  him  to 
his  royal  title ;  and  all  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  sight."*  A  great  number  of  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  who  were  in  King  Edward's  interest,  and 
who  afterwards  did  him  good  service,  took  sanc- 
tuary in  different  religious  houses.  The  queen, 
with  her  mother  Jacquetta  and  her  three  daughters, 
had  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  where, 
being  in  great  want  of  all  things  necessary,  Eliza- 
beth was  shortly  after  deliver^  of  her  first  son. 
Save  that  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  hated 
for  his  cruelty  by  the  people,  who  styled  him  "  the 
butcher !"  no  blood  was  shed  in  this  rapid  revolu- 
tion. We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, for  its  acts  were  erased  from  the  rolls  at 
the  subsequent  counter-revolution.  It  is  stated, 
however,  on  good  authority,  that  an  act  of  settle- 
ment entailed  the  crown  on  Henry's  son  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and,  in  case  of  that  prince's  death, 
on  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Warwick,  of  course, 
would  take  care  to  attaint  his  enemies  and  reward 
his  friends :  this  "  king^maker,"  in  fact,  was  in  all 
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ttsentials  king,  and  the  imbeoile  Henry  was  ilill  a 
captive,  and  in  all  probability  a  mgie  unhappy  one 
than  he  had  been  in  his  nndiaturbed  priaon  in  the 
Tower.* 

A.D.  1411.— B^t  if  Edwaid  bad  lost  a  crown 
like  a  game  at  carda,  he  regained  it  with  equal 
rapidity.  On  the  12th  of  March,  about  five  montha 
after  hia  flight  from  the  Wash,  he  apneaxed  with  a 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  haying  been  aaaiated 
in  aeciet  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  played  as 
double  a  part  in  thia  buainesa  aa  might  have  been 
expected  from  hia  |nsat  rival  liouia  XI.  He  had 
iaaued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  of  hia  sub- 
jecta  to  )oin  Edward,  but,  underhand,  he  aent  him 
fifty  thouaand  florina,  with  St.  Andrew'a  croaa,  fur- 
niahed  him  with  three  or  four  great  ahipa  of  hia 
own,  which  he  had  equipped  rar  him  at  Vera,  in 
Walcheren,  and  hired  aecretly  fourteen  Eaaterling 
ahipa  all  well  armed,— •*  which  aupply  was  very 
great  couaidering  the  timea."t  Aa  Edward^  troops 
however,  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men,  he 
waa  deterred  from  landing  in  the  Waah,  on  the 
ahorea  of  which  waa  aaaembied  a  Lancaatrian  army, 
but,  bearing  to  the  north,  he  aailed  into  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  landed  on  the  16th  of  March  at  Ravenapur, 
the  place  where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  diaem- 
barked  when  he  came  to  dethrone  Richard  II. 
Finding  the  people  in  the  north  not  very  favour- 
able, he  veiled  hia  deaigna;  and  even  at  York  he 
only  engaged  the  citizena  to  aaaiat  him  to  recover 
hia  honour  and  eatate  aa  Duke  of  York,  aolemnly 
awearing  not  to  attempt  to  recover  the  crown.  A  few 
oatha  coat  nothing  in  theae  timea,  and,  in  the  present 
case,  the  neceaaity  for  diaaimulating  aeon  paaaed. 
At  Pontefract,  WarwicVa  brother,  the  Marquia 
of  Montague,  who  already  repented  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  had  helped  to  make,  opened  a  carreapon- 
dence  inatead  of  fighting,  and  permitted  Edward'a 
weak  column  to  march  within  aight  of  hia  quarters, 
where  a  great  force  waa  collected.  Aa  aoon  aa  the 
Yorkiata  crossed  the  Trent  they  wero  on  their  own 
ground,  and  the  people  flocked  from  all  aidea  to 
ue 'Standard  of  Edward,  who  then  reaaaumed  the 
royal  title.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry  he 
found  himaelf  in  preaence  of  a  Lancastrian  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earla  of  Warwick  and 
Oxford  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence :  now  waa  the 
moment  for  the  latter  to  act,  and,  making  hia  men 
put  the  White  Roae  of  York  over  their  gorgeta,  he 
went  over  with  coloura  flying  to  hia  brother  Ed- 
ward. Upon  thia  audden  manoeuvre  of  hia  aon-in- 
law,  Warwick  found  himaelf  compelled  to  decline 
the  battle  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  then 
Edward  threw  himaelf  fearleaaly  between  hia 
enemiea  and  the  capital,  which  had  forgotten  the 
aermona  of  Doctor  Godard  and  the  roaat-meata  t 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  waa  once  more  all 

•  Cont.  HUt  Croy1.^Fab?aD.— HaU.— ComioM.  Cominat. 

t  Oo«  of  th«  secreU  of  WRrwiek**  popaUrlty  lay  in  bit  kitchen 
and  buttery.  His  hotplUHtT  was  as  boundless  as  bis  wealth. 
*'  When  he  came  to  London,  '*  says  old  Stow,  '*  he  held  such  an 
house,  that  six  oxen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  taTem 
was  Aill  of  his  meat ;  for  he  who  had  any  acqnainUnoe  in  that 
house,  he  should  have  had  at  much  boiled  and  roast  as  he  might 
•airy  on  n  long  d^^ger." 


hi  Edward.  Commea  attributea  the  enthuaiaatic 
reception  he  ipet  with  in  I«ndo^  to  three  thinga 
especially :— the  foat  was,  he  aaya,  the  great  num- 
ber of  hja  partiaana  in  aanctuary  within  the  walls, 
and  the  recent,  birth  of  a  young  prince;  the  next, 
the  great  debti^  whi(^  he  owed  to  the  richeat  of  the 
werchantai  who  could  ^y  hope  for  payment 
through  hia  reato^tian;  and  the  third  waa,  that 
the  ladiea  of  qualit^  and  rich  citizena'  wives,  whom 
he  had  formerly  delighted  with  his  gallantries, 
fore^  theur  huahanda  a^d  relationa  to  declare 
themaelvea  of  hia  aide.  Whatever  were  their 
motivea,  it  aeema  cei^^  that  the  return  of  the 
White  Roa^  of  Yorl$  waf  hailed  with  enthuaiaam, 
though  the  citiaena  took  good  care  not  to  declare 
themaelvea  openly  wtil  they  aaw  which  way  the 
campaign  would  turn.  But  Edward  had  abort 
tune  to  enjoy  these  demonstrations, — ^the  Lan- 
castrian army  had  collected  in  one  mass,  and 
Warwick  was  advancing  vpp^^  ^^  capital  by  tlie 
high  north  road*  After  passing  only  two  daya  in 
London,  Edward  took  the  field.  He  found  War- 
wick'a  force  drawn  out  in  pider  of  battle  onBamet 
Common,  only  twelve  milea  from  liondon.  About 
forty  thouaand  Engliahmen  prepared  to  draw  the 
aword  and  bend  th^  bpw  againat  each  other, — the 
two  armiea,  it  appearsi  beina  nearly  equal  in 
number.  But  it  waa  late  in  the  day,  and  it  waa 
the  eve  of  Eaater  Sunday,  and  ao  the  battle  waa 
delayed  till  the  niorrow.  The  Dul^e  of  Clarence 
waa  in  a  trying  poaition,  for  hia  wife,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,  wi\a  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  hia  own  happieat  daya,  aa  well 
aa  hia  unhappieat,  had  been  apent  in  the  aociety  of 
that  noUeman.  He  aent  to  make  an  offer  of  hia 
mediation,  hut  thia  waa  indignantly  rejected  bv  hia 
father-in-law.  "  Go  tell  your  maater,"  cried  the 
pnmd  earl  to  the  meaaenger,  ^*  that  Warwick,  true 
to  hia  oath,  ia  a  better  man  than  false  perjured 
Clarence,  and  will  aettle  thia  quarrel  by  the  sword 
to  which  he  haa  appealed."  At  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  day,  battle  was  joined.  *^  Both  aides 
fought  on  foot,  and  the  king's  van-guard  auffered 
extremely  in  thia  action;  the  earPa  main  battle 
advanced  againat  hia,  and  ao  near,  that  the  king 
himaelf  waa  engaged  in  person,  and  behaved 
himaelf  as  bravdy  aa  any  officer  in  the  army. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick'a  cuatom  waa,  never  to  fight 
on  foot;  but  when  he  had  once  led  hia  men  to  the 
charge,  he  mounted  on  horaehack  himaelf,  and  if 
he  found  victory  inclined  to  hia  aide,  he  charged 
boldly  among  them ;  if  otherwise,  he  took  care  of 
himaelf  in  time  and  provided  for  hia  eacape.  But 
now,  at  the  importunity  of  hia  brother  the  Marquis 
of  Montague  *  (who  was  a  person  of  great  courage), 
he  fought  on  foot  and  sent  away  his  horses.  The 
conclusion  of  all  was,  that  the  earl,  the  Marquis  of 
Montague,  and  several  other  brave  officers,  were 
killed;  for  the  slaughter  waa  very  great,  King 


•  After  what  had  vasied  atF(m«eftM«.U  is  < 
If  aiqais  on  the  sids  of  Henry  at  Baiaet  Bat  there  vers  all  kinds 
of  chaDshiHfS,  and  sodden  changinfs  again,  dorlnf  tUe  eontest. 
Some  accounts  make  Montagne  a  traitor  at  Bamel,  aad  hold  hia 
Muwenbla  Ibr  the  defeat  and  dMth  of  his  bnthff. 
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£dwu4  iMnriBg  veaolved  M  bis  departure  from 
FUoden  to  call  out  bo  looTe  to  spar^  the  OQiamon 
aoldien  9xA  kill  only  the  gentlemen,  a^  he  had 
foimerly  done,  for  he  had  conceived  4  mortal 
h«<«ed  agamst  the  oommans  of  England  for  having 
ftfOMied  Ae  £arl  of  Warwick  so  much*  ^nd  for 
other  reaa<ki|a  heaidea,  so  that  he  spared  none  of 
them  at  that  time*  This  hatUe  waa  hravely  ^bught^ 
for  on  the  kiAg'a  aide  there  were  killed  fifteen 
hundred  men.^ 

Thia  battle  of  Qamet  last^  firom  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  ten,  during  whiph  time  there  waa 
a  thick  ipiat,  raised,  aa  was  once  generally  believed, 
by  Friar  Bungy,  a  great  magician.  There  ia  a 
mist  of  another  kind,  and  one  ^hich  we  cannot 
now  dear,  hanging  over  nearly  the  ^hole  history 
of  the  battle,  which,  notwithstanding  the  time  it 
lasted  and  the  statement  of  Cominea,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  was  much  less  fierce  and  mur- 
deraus  than  moat  of  the  preceding  confiict3.t  The 
resulta,  hpw^er,  are  wel^  authenticated.  Of  all 
the  great  Lancastrian  lords  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  king-maker,  not  one  escaped  except  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  joined  Jasper  Tudor,  Etirl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  in  arms  for  King  Henrv  in 
Walea.|  Edward  lost  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Say, 
and  the  son  of  Lord  Bemers,  with  Sir  John  Lisle, 
Thomaa  Par,  and  John  Milwater,  who  were  esquires 
to  bia  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
common  dead  were  buried  on  the  same  plain,  half 
a  mile  from  Bamet,  where  a  chapel  was  erected 
fbr  the  good  of  their  bou1s.§  The  body  of  the 
**  king-maker,"  with  that  of  his  brother  Montague, 
was  carried  to  London,  and  lay  naked  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paura  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days, 
that  all  men  might  see  the  end  he  had  met  with. 
The  bodies  of  both  were  afterwards  buried  among 
their  ancestors  at  Bisham  Priory  in  Berkshire. 
King  Henry,  who  had  been  taken  in  London, 
defenceless  and  helpless,  was  sent  back  to  his  old 
apartments  in  the  Tower.  But  Margaret  of  Aujou, 
wbo  was  as  active  and  resolute  as  ever,  palled  the 
victorious  Edward  again  into  the  field  only  five 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bamet.  Many  circum- 
Etances  had  detained  her  on  the  continent,  and  it 
was  her  fortune  to  land  at  Plymouth  with  her  son 
Prince  Edward  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  chiefly 
French,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Warwick  was 
defeated  and  slain.    In  part,  probably,  on  account 


f  Sir  Jobs  FutoD,  wbc^  aloDff  witli  one  of  Wt  bmtlien,  ftmght  in 
tlw  battts  on  th«  Lancasbiaa  tide,  tays.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
vrittai  on  the  Tbonday  Mkmfng,  that  the  kiUed  of  both  partiet 
aaeiinted  to  more  than  a  thousand.  Paston  Lettert,  U.  64.— Some 
historians  make  the  amount  of  the  slain  ten  thousand.  • 

t  The  Duke  of  Exeter  waa  left  &»  dead  on  the  fleld,  nut  hii  sar- 
▼aats.  It  avpean,  leeovered  him,  and  carried  him  for  safety  to  the 
sandoary  at  WeslailnsteT.  A  few  months  after,  his  body  was  found 
lottiaf  in  the  sm.  near  Dover.  • 

I  Stow  says  that  thin  chapel,  which  maiked  th«  fleld  of  battle, 
vas  ■»«««ffng  in  his  Ifanct.  Lysons  (soe  Environs  of  London)  gives 
n  as  his  opinion  that  the  battle  was  not  fought  on  Bamet  Heath, 
bet  rather  to  the  soath-eaat,  about  EastBarnet;  but  he  quotes  no 
•tdhority,  and  all  traction  ia  strongly  opposed  to  his  opinion.  The 
eonfliet  rr^— f  leaDv  to  have  taken  place  on  the  elevated  plateau  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Bamet,  anid  is  probably  marked  with  suf- 
fident  aeeomey  by  the  modem  stone  column  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
Boo,  wbera  the  high  so*d  forks.  The  night  preceding  the  battle, 
Kiag  Edward  slept  at  Bamet,  and  Warwick  was  certainly  not 
beteeea  that  town  and  Londoo. 
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of  their  old  antipathy  to  the  French  queeu,  who 
now  came  surrounded  with  Frenchmen,  and  in 
part  beeauae  they  were  weary  of  thia  civil  war,  the 
people  opposed  her  progresa*  and,  by  securing  the 
hridgu  and  fords  ^  the  river  Severn,  prevented 
her  joining  the  foarces  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
in  Walea.  On  the  4th  of  May,  King  Edward, 
with  hia  brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  fell 
mxm  her  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  near 
Tewkeshnry.  Her  troops  had  thrown  up  some 
intrenchments  from  which  they  had  repulsed  the 
Yorkists  ^  hut  the  Duke  of  Somerset  hii  the  foUy 
to.  quit  this  poaition,  and,  sallying  forth,  he  ordered 
the  mass  of  his  troops  to  follow  him,  which  some 
did,  and  others  did  not  Those  who  sallied  were 
driven  hack  with  dreadful  loss,  and  those  who 
stayed  behind  were  suspected  of  treachery,  for  no 
general  waa  now  sure  of  his  officers.  Somerset 
rode  up  to  the  Lord  Wenloek,  who  had  remained 
behind  the  intrenchments,  and  knocked  out  his 
brains  witfi  h\»  battle-axe.  The  banner  of  the 
audacious  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  ahready 
within  the  Liancastrian  lines ;  Edward  and  Clarence 
now  followed,  and  the  affair  of  Tewkesbury  ter- 
minated in  jmnic,  confusion,  and  murder.  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  who  had  survived  so  many  catas 
trophes  and  escaped  from  so  manv  battles,  re- 
mained a  prisoner  at  last,  and  with  her  was  taken 
her  SOD,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  only 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  **  What  brought  you  to 
England  ?"  cried  the  ungeneroua  Edward.  *'  My 
father's  crown  and  mine  own  inheritance!"  boldly 
replied  the  royal  youth.  Edward  brutally  struck 
him  on  the  mouth  with  his  gauntlet,  and  then 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or  their  attendants  (or, 
according  to  an  earlier  account  which  does  not 
mention  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  Edward's  ser- 
vants), despatched  him  with  their  swords  in  the 
king's  tent.*  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  the 
Grand  Prior  of  St.  John's,  Sir  Humphrey  Audely, 
Sir  Gervis  of  Clifton,  Sir  William  Gainsby,  Sir 
William  Cary,  Sir  Henry  Rose,  Sir  Thomas 
Treshara,  and  seven  esquires,  escaped  from  the  field 
and  took  sanctuary  in  a  church  in  Tewkesbury. 
This  sacred  kind  of  asylum  had  long  been  respected, 
and  to  this  principle  and  feeling  Edward  had  re- 
cently owed  the  preservation  of  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  best  friends,  whom  the  Lancastrians 
had  permitted  to  live  undisturbed  in  the  sanctuaries 
they  had  chosen  in  London  and  Westminster.  But 
the  king  and  his  brothers  were  regardless  of  these 
circumstances,  a^id  Edward  broke  into  the  church 
at  Tewkesbury  sif o^  in  hand.  A  priest,  bearing 
the  aacrament,  threw  hinwelf  between  the  savages 
and  their  victims,  and  would  not  move  till  the 
king  promised  to  pardon  all  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  there.    These  men,  who  might  have 

•  Con.  Hist  Croyl.— Fabyan.— Hsllj— stow.  The  Monk  of  Croy- 
land,  a  contemporary,  says  the  prince  was  slain  **  ultricibos  quomn- 
dam  manibtts**  (by  the  avenging  hands  of  certain  persons),  but 
names  nobody  as  the  murderers.  Fabyan,  who  was  a  boy  at  the 
time.  says.  "  ne  (the  king)  strake  him  with  his  gauntlet  upon  the 
hm  I  after  which  stroke,  so  by  him  received,  he  was  by  the  king's 
servants  incontinently  slain."  Hall,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  £Um^- 
beth,  was  the  first  to  name  Clnrenoa  and  Qlouoetten 
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escaped,  tarried  in  the  cTiurch,  trusting  in  the 
royal  pardon,  from  Saturday  the  4th  of  May  till 
Monday  the  6th,  when  they  were  dragged  from  the 
foot  of  the  altar  and  beheaded. 

Margaret  of  Anjou*8  heart  did  not  break  at  these 
executions  and  the  murder  of  her  child ;  she  lived 
for  five  years  the  prisoner*  of  her  conqueror,  was 
then  ransomed  by  Louis  XL,  and  died  in  France 
about  eleven  years  after  the  fight  at  Tewkesbury. 
The  death  of  her  husband,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed Edward's  return  to  London,  probably  did 
not  much  affect  her.  The  triumphant  party  had 
now  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  show  no 
mercy ;  but  that  event  was  probably  precipitated 
by  a  desperate  attempt  made  on  the  14th  of  May, 
by  Thomas  Nevil,  the  Bastard  of  Falconbridge, 
Warwick's  vice-admiral,  to  release  Henry  from  his 
confinement  and  proclaim  him  once  more.  On  the 
21st  of  May,  King  Edward  entered  London  in 
great  pomp  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  that 
evening,  or  the  following  morning.  King  Henry 
was  found  lifeless  in  the  Tower.  The  best  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  though  he  does  not  name 
the  murderer,  hints  clearly  that  he  was  murdered^ 
and  that  the  deed  was  done,  or  ordered  by  Edward, 
or  by  his  brother  Clarence,  or  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  or  some  other  member  of  the  royal 
House  of  York.  "  May  God,"  he  exclaims, 
"  grant  time  for  repentance  to  the  person,  whoever 
he  was,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 

*  She  wat  at  flnt  eonflned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  afterwards  at 
Windsor,  and  then  at  Wallingford.  All  that  Edward  would  allow 
fitr  th«>  support  of  herself  and  servants  was  a  pitiance  of  .five  marks 
per  week. 


lord's  anointed."*  The  dead  body,  surrounded 
guards  and  torches,  was  exhibited  to  the  people 
St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  quietly  buried  in 
Abbey  of  Chertsey.  But  this  unhappy  prince  i 
not  allowed  rest  even  in  the  grave.  A  few  ye 
after,  Gloucester,  then  Richard  III.,  was  nit 
uneasy  by  the  popular  belief  that  miracles  w< 
wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  ordered  his  bones  to 
removed, — some  say  to  Windsor:  then,  on  I 
fall  of  Richard,  Henry  VII.  wished  to  remc 
them  to  Westminster,  but  it  appears  that  tfa 
could  not  be  found. 

The  episodes  to  the  lamentable  history  of  t 
fall  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  are  numerous,  an 
in  some  respects,  exceedingly  romantic.  Some 
the  leaders,  like  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  appear 
have  been  secretly  assassinated ;  others,  like  t] 
Earl  of  Oxford,  were  shut  up  in  different  castle 
and  others,  like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  la 
king's  half-brother  and  uncle  to  Henry  VI] 
escaped  to  the  continent,  where,  for  the  most  pai 
they  lived  in  extreme  poverty.   Some  Lancastrian 


*  Cont.  Hist.  CroyL    The  monk  uses  the  words  tjfravmt  and  q 

t* — J  -^-.1..  1-  I*.  -• — j^^i  .-^^  (which  probably  it  w 

to  Edward  or  to  Richai 


amque.  If  used  strictly  in  its  classical  sense  (which  probably  it  w 
not),  the  term  tyraamut  eoald  only  apply  to  Edward  or  to  Richai 
who  were  both  kings.    Walpole,  in  h\a  ingenious,  bat  in_part  pai 


doxical,  "  Historic  Doubts  on  the  I^ife  and  Reign  of  Ring  Ric 
ard  III.."  says,  that  he  Mmkt  the  monk  alluded  to  Richard  as  i1 
murderer)  but  he  goes  on  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  prouf  that  i] 
Duke  of  Gloucester  really  did  the  deed.  As  far  as  this  goes,  W| 
pole  is  certainly  risht  here,  as  also  in  the  ease  of  the  murder  i 
Prince  Edward  at  Tewkesbury  i  and  on  the  same  ground  he  mi^l 
ol>iect  to  the  commonly  received  accounts  of  fifty  other  state  crime 
Fabvan,  who  was  living  in  London  at  the  time,  sara,  *'  Of  the  desi 
of  this  prince  (Henry  VI.)  divers  tales  were  told;  but  the  moi 
common  fame  went,  that  he  was  sticked  with  a  dagger  by  the  hand 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucetter,  which,  alter  EdwardiV.,  luuipcd  th 
crown,  and  was  king*  as  after  shall  appear.** 


"1    *''i]t=^"  '^ 


Tni  Sakotvabt  at  WxsTMnrsTim. 
From  a  Sketch  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  before  iU  destruction  in  177&. 
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whoae  karning  and  abilities  were  worth  purchaaing 
—as  Dr.  Morion  and  Sir  Johu  Fortescue,  lord 
chief  justice  to  Henry  YI.  and  the  greatest  English 
lawyer  of  hia  time— obtained  the  reversal  of  their 
attainders,  together  with  fresh  employments  from 
the  Yorkists. 

Now  seemed  the  *^  glorioos  summer"  of  that 
house.  The  young  Prince  Edward,  who  had  been 
horn  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster  during  his 
father'a  flight  and  absence  in  Holland,  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  recognised  aa  lawful 
heir  to  the  crown — ^not  in  parliimient — ^but  in  a 
gxeat  council  of  prelates  and  lay  lords.  The 
LsDcastrians  as  a  party  were  annihilated.  Except 
some  riainga  among  the  Welah,  die  temporary 
occupation  of  a  castle  in  Cornwall,  and  some 
ingjgnificant  piratical  excursions  at  sea,  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Yorkists 
but  the  baae  and  selfish  passions  of  the  three  royal 
and  moat  legitimate  brothers ;  but  these  passions 
were  violent  enough  to  renew  all  the  past  horrors 
and  iniquities,  llie  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  second 
brother,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  and, 
in  ha  right,  he  bow  demanded  the  entire  property 
of  hia  deceased  father-in-law ;  but  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  brother,  was  eager  to 
diride  the  great  prize  with  him,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed to  marry  Anne,  Warwick's  younger  daughter 
and  widow  to  Prince  Edward,  whom  the  brothers 
between  them  had  murdered  at  Tewkesbury.  Cla- 
rence, to  defeat  this  project,  concealed  the  young 
lady;  but  Gloucester  had  far  too  much  activity 
and  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  duped  by  so 
miserable  a  manoeuvre, — ^he  soon  found  out  the 
Lady  Anne  in  London,  where  it  is  said  she  waa 
disguised  as  a  cook-maid,  and,  getting  possession 
of  her  person,  he  lodged  her,  for  present  security, 
in  die  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's.  Richard  then 
appealed  to  Edward  aud  the  council,  and  waa 
allowed  to  marry  the  Lady  Anne ;  but  Clarence 
iwore  that  he  would  not  "  part  the  livelihood  with 
hinL"  The  loving  brothers  pleaded  each  his 
cause  .in  person  bdbre  the  king  in  council,  and 
every  man,  aays  the  monkish  chronicler,  admired 
the  strength  of  their  respective  arguments.  In  the 
end,  but  not  until  the  whole  capital  had  been 
agitated  as  if  by  the  approach  of  another  civil 
war,*  the  kmg  composed  these  differences,  allot- 
ting a  handsome  portion  to  the  Lady  Anne,  and 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  property  to  the  elder 

•9t  Joha  Fuloo.  writing  to  hii  bioUier,  on  Uie  ITOi  of  Febnury 
(1471X  ■*▼■,— -Yestentay.  Ui«  king.  Uie  queen,  my  LoidsorCU- 
vnee  and  uloooester,  went  to  Shone  to  pardon  j  men  My,  not  all  in 
^amy;  what  will  fall  men  oannot  lay.  The  king  entreateth  my 
LmdorCIaranoe  tor  my  Lord  of  GfUraeeeter;  and,  as  it  is  said,  lie 
usvnrth.  that  he  may  well  have  taj  lady,  hii  sisterinlaw,  but 
tWv  ikall  part  no  livelUiood,  aa  he  salth;  so  what  will  fkll  can  I  not 
■7'  Oa  die  ISUi  of  Apiil.  1473^  he  writes:  -  The  world  seemeth 
^WHT  (aacaey)  here;  tat  the  most  part  that  be  about  the  king  have 
•ntUdker  for  their  hameae,  and  it  b  said  for  certain  that  the  Duke 
•f  Chmes  maketh  him  big  in  that  he  can,  showing  as  he  would  but 
(««7)  deal  with  the  Dnke  of  Glooeeater ;  but  the  king  istendeth,  in 
'^^Mag  an  ineonrenience,  to  be  aa  big  aa  they  both,  and  to  be  a 
ttScr  (stickler)  between  them  j  and  some  men  think  that  under 
nu  tkcKs  shoold  be  aome  other  thing  intended,  and  some  treason 
^•pmd;  wwhal  ihnU  ftJl  cu  I  not  ■ay."— Ptoton  Letters,  il 


sister,  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Cburence.  Aa  it  haa 
been  remarked,*  the  greatest  sufferer  in  this 
adjustment  was  the  widowed  Countess  of  Warwick, 
who  was  mother  to  both  the  ladies,  and  who  had 
brought  the  mass  of  the  property  into  the  family, 
for  Clarence  and  Gloucester  got  the  whole  between 
them,  and  the  countess  was  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  These  iniquitous  proceedings  in  council^ 
together  with  other  precautions  to  bar  the  daima 
of  Warwick's  family,  were  voted  good  law  by  a 
subservient  parliament,  in  the  year  1474 ;  but  to 
reconcile  sincerely  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester  was  beyond  the  power  of  parliament, 
council,  or  king.f 

A.D.  1475.  After  some  curious  negotiationa 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  finding  himself 
overmatched  by  the  policy  and  craft  of  Louia  XI., 
Edward  contracted  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive with  the  two  dukes ;  and  in  order,  we  pre- 
sume, to  give  a  startling  effect  to  his  beginning,  he 
sent  a  hendd  to  demand  from  the  Frendi  monarch 
the  immediate  surrender  of  his  kingdom,  which  he 
claimed  on  the  old  grounds.  Comines  says  that 
this  was  only  a  letter  of  defiance,}  and  that  it  waa 
written  in  such  an  elegant  sbfle,  and  such  polite 
language,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  any  Eng- 
lishman wrote  it.  When  Louia  had  read  the  letter 
to  himself,  he  wisely  withdrew  into  another  room, 
and,  sending  for  the  herald  that  brought  it,  he  told 
him  that  he  had  a  wonderful  respect  and  affection 
for  his  master,  King  Edward,  whom  he  knew  in 
this  matter  to  be  set  on  and  deluded  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  a  weak  and  treacherous  adly.  **  Be- 
sides which,"  continues  Comines,  who  had  changed 
sides,  and  waa  now  in  the  service  of  Louis,  *^  the 
king  used  several  good  arguments  to  induce  the 
herald  to  persuade  his  master  to  a  peaceful  accom* 
modation,  secretly  putting  three  hundred  crowns 
with  his  own  hands  into  his  pouch,  and  promising 
him  a  thousand  more  when  die  good  peace  should 
be  concluded ;  and  then,  in  public,  his  majesty 
ordered  that  a  piece  of  crimson  velvet  thirty  ells 
long,  should  be  presented  to  the  said  herald,  who 
was  garter  king-at-arms."§  His  chivalrous  occu- 
pations did  not  render  him  insensible  to  a  good 
bribe.  Garter  promised  to  do  what  he  could,  and 
advised  Louis  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Lord  Howard,  or  the  Lord  Stanley,  two  of  Ed- 
ward's favourites  and  ministers,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  averse  to  the  war.  The  following  ia  the  ac- 
count given  by  Comines  of  his  own  share  in  the 
business :  **  There  were  many  persons  waiting  out- 
side during  the  king's  private  discourse  wi&  the 
herald,  all  of  them  impatient  to  hear  what  the  king 
would  say,  and  to  see  how  his  majesty  looked  when 
he  came  forth.  When  he  had  done,  he  called  me, 
and  charged  me  to  entertain  the  herald  till  he 
ordered  him  some  other  company,  that  might  keep 

•  Walpole,  Hist  Doubts. 

t  CodL  Hist  Croy  1.— Rot.  Pari.— Paston  Letters. 
t  He  sutes.  howerer,  thai  Edward  demanded  the  French  ciowS 
as  "  his  inheritaaee.** 
I  Comines. 
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him  from  talking  privately  with  any  body.  He 
commanded  me  likewise  to  give  him  a  piece  of 
ctimson  Velvet  of  thirty  ells ;  which  I  did.  After 
which,  the  king  addreased  himself  to  the  test  of 
the  company^  gatte  them  an  account  of  his  letters 
of  defiance)  and  calling  seven  or  eight  of  them 
apart,  he  ordeied  the  letten  to  be  read  aloud^ 
showing  without  the  least  sign  of  fear  in  the 
world  i  and)  indeed,  he  was  much  revived  by  what 
he  had  got  out  of  the  herald." 

Having  prolonged  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and 
concluded  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  that  courts 
and  being  most  abundantly  furnished  with  money 
by  means  of  repeated  grants  voted  by  parliament, 
and  of  benevolences — an  unheard  of  species  of 
imposition  first  intl:oduced  in  the  present  period— 
Edward  odlected  a  fine  armv  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
thousand  men.  With  this  force  he  landed  at 
Calais,  on  the  2!2nd  of  June.  The  first  check  td 
this  mighty  enterprise  proceeded  from  his  brother- 
in-law  of  Burgundv,  who  had  agreed  to  join  him 
in  ibroe,  but  who,  having  wasted  his  iBSources  in 
one  of  his  rash  expeditions  in  another  direction, 
came  to  the  rendezvous  with  a  mere  handfiil  of 
troops^  Edward,  irritated  at  this  circumstance, 
and  stiU  more  at  seeing  that  Charles  and  his  sub- 
jects entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, relusing  them  admittance  into  the  towns  of 
Artois  and  Picardy,  soon  inclined  his  ear  to  the 
skilful  negotiations  of  Louis  and  the  lords  of  his 
own  council,  who^  through  Conviction  or  bribery, 
recommended  an  immediate  peace  with  the  French 
king.  The  Encrlish  army  lay  inactive  for  nearly 
two  months  at  Peronne,  where  all  the  preliminaries 
were  settled^  and  whet«  the  money  of  Louis  was 
made  to  circulate  freely  amone  the  corrupt  mi- 
nister and  courtierB  of  Edward.  The  French 
diplomatists  ptomised  whatever  was  asked,  and 
agreed,  among  other  things,  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
crowns  for  the  release  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
One  day  the  King  of  France  sent  the  Kin^  ot 
England  thiee  hundred  cart-loads  of  the  best 
wines  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  fow  days  after, 
the  two  sovermgns  agreed  to  a  personal  inter'- 
view  on  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Somme  at 
Picquigny,  near  Amiens,  there  being  a  strong 
barriccne  of  wood  between  them^for  Louis  was 
very  suspictous,  and  he  knew  the  old  story  of  the 
bridge  of  Montereau,  in  which  his  own  father 
figuml.  Comines  and  another  agent  were  sent  to 
survey  the  river  and  neighbourhood.  **  On  the 
one  side,  by  which  our  king  was  to  come,*'  says 
this  historian)  **  was  a  fine  open  country ;  and  on 
the  other  side^  indeed,  was  the  same,  only  the 
king  of  England,  to  come  to  the  river,  was  ouiged 
to  pass  a  eautteway  about  two  bow-shots  long,  with 
marshes  on  both  sides  of  it,  which  might  have 
been  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Eng- 
lish, if  our  intentions  had  not  been  honourable. 
And  certainly,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  English 
do  not  manage  these  matters  with  so  much  cun- 
ning and  policy  as  the  French  do,  let  people  say 
of  Uiem  what  they  will,  but  proceed  mora  inge- 


nuously, and  with  more  frankness ;  but  one  must 
be  patient  with  them,  and    take    care   not    to 
quarrel."    The  barricade  in   the  midst  of  the 
Inidge  is  described  aa  being  made    of  strong 
grating  or  lattice-work,  such  as  lions*  cages  are 
made  of,  the  space  between  the  bars  being  no 
wider  than  to  admit  a  man's  arm.     On  the  29th 
of  August,  in  the  morning,  the  two  kings  appeared 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.     Louis  went  first 
to  die  grating,  attended  by  about  twelve  persons 
of  the  greatest  quality  in  France,  among  whom 
were  John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  <»irdinal, 
his  brother.     **  The  King  of  England  advanced 
along  the  causeway,  very  nobly  attended,  there 
being  in  his  trdn  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Hast- 
ings, his  chamberlain,  his  chancellor,  and  other 
peers.    He  was  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  he 
vrore  upon  hi«  head  a  black  velvet  cap  with  a 
large  neur  de  lU  made  of  precious  stones.     In 
truth,  he  was  a  prince  of  a  most  noble,  majestic 
presence )  his  person  graceful  and  erect,  but  now 
a  little  inclining  to  fat.    When  he  caine  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  railing  he  pulled  otf  his  cap, 
and  bowed  to  wiUitn  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  and 
Louis,  who  was  leaning  against  the  barrio  on  the 
other  side,  bowed  in  the  Uke  manner.     They  em- 
braced through  the  holes  of  the  grating ;  and  the 
King  of  England,  making  another  low  bow,  the 
King  of  France  said,  *  Cousin,  you  are  right  wel- 
come— there  is  no  person  living  I  was  so  ambi- 
tious of  seeing,  and  God  be  thanked  that  this  in- 
terview is  upon  so   good  an  occasion."*    The 
King  of  England  returned  the  compliment    in 
French ;  and  Comines  tells  us  that  his  French  was 
very  good.    When  the  compliments  and  cere- 
monies were  over,  they    proceeded  to  business, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  missal  and  a  crucifix,  said  to 
contain  some  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  were 
brought  to  the  grate,  and  the  two  kings,  putting 
one  hand  on  the  book,  and  the  other  on  the  cru- 
cifix, sworo  religiously  to  observe   the    present 
treaty.    When  me  two  kings  had  sworn,  **  our 
king,'*  continues  Comines,   *'  who   had  -always 
words  at  command,  told  the  English  king,  in' a 
jocose  way,  that  he  should  be  right  glad  to  see 
him  at  Paris;  and  that  if  he  would  come  and 
divert  himself  with  tha  gay  ladies  there,  he  would 
assign  ifx  his  confessor  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
who  he  knew  would  grant  him  easy  absolution  for 
any  peccadillos  in  the  way  of  love  and  gallantry- 
The  King  of  England  was  much  pleased  with  this 
raillery,  and  made  his  majesty  sevetal  amart  re- 
partees— for  he  knew  that  Uie  cardinal  was  a  gay 
man  With  the  ladies,  and  a  boon  companioti.** 
After  a  fow  words  spoken  in  teeret  to  one  ano- 
ther, the  lords  being  sent  to  a  distance,  these 
gracious  sovereigns  shook   hands   through   the 
grating,  and  departed^  each  his  own  way,  Louis 
riding  back  to  Amiens,  and  Edward  to  his  army. 
The  King  of  England  was  accommodated  out  of 
the  King  of  France's  stores  with  whatever  he 
wanted,  to  the  very  torches  and  candles.     The 
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minute  relater  of  these  events  expressly  tells  us 
that  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  some  other 
Englishmen  of  high  rank,  were  not  present  at  the 
interview  of  Picquigny,  as  heing  averse  to  the 
whole  treaty,  and  esteeming  it  dishonourahle  to 
their  country ;  hut  he  adds  that  they  recollected 
themselves  aiier  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  went 
into  Amiens  to  King  Louis,  who  splendidly  enter- 
tiined  them,  and  generously  presented  them  with 
plate  and  some  fine  horses.  Louis,  while  thus 
baying  and  hrihing,  hated,  feared,  and  despised 
Edward,  all  in  a  hreath ;  and  his  caution,  timidity, 
and  contempt  are  hit  off  as  if  involuntarily  hy  his 
confidential  agent.  During  their  ride  to  Amiens, 
he  told  Comines  that  he  was  rather  uneasy  at  the 
readiness  with  which  Edward  had  accepted  his 
invitation  to  Paris.  **  Certes,"  said  he,  "  our 
brother  of  England  is  a  very  fine  king,  and  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  ladies ;  ne  might  chance  to 
find  some  dame  at  Paris  so  much  to  his  taste  as 
to  tempt  him  to  return;  his  predecessors  have 
been  too  often  in  Paris  and  Normandy  already, 
and  I  have  no  great  affection  for  his  company  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  though  ready  to  hold  him 
as  friend  and  hrother  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
the  water."  **  Nor,"  continues  Comines,  "  ought 
any  man  to  wonder,  considering  the  mighty  mis- 
chiefs which  the  English  had  hrought  upon 
France,  and  the  freshness  of  their  date,  that  the 
King  xd  France  should  he  anxious  to  send  them 
home  again,  and  to  do  all  he  could,  hy  money  or 
otherwise,  to  keep  them  in  a  good  humour.'' 
That  same  evening,  as  they  were  going  to  supper. 
Lord  Howard,  who  was  to  remain  some  time 
with  the  court,  made  Louis  quake  again,  by  telling 
him  in  his  ear,  with  great  glee,  that  it  should  go 
hard,  but  he  would  find  away  to  induce  his  master 
to  go  to  Paria  to  he  merry  awhile  with  him. 
^Thottsh  this  proposition  was  not  in  the  least 
agreeable  to  the  king,''  adds  Comines,  **  yet  he 
dissembled  pretty  well,  and  fell  a  washing  his 
hands,  withcNit  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  Lord 
Howard;  but  he  whispered  me,  that  he  feared 
his  forebodings  were  coming  to  pass.  After  suffer, 
they  fell  upon  the  same  subject  again,  but  the 
king  put  them  off  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
wisdom  imaginable,  pretending  that  his  expedi- 
tion againat  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  require 
his  immediate  presence  in  a  different  part  of 
France."  In  private,  Louis  expressed  his  opi- 
nion  of  Edward  in  pretty  strong  terms ;  but  if  he 
perceived  that  his  words  were  overheard  by  any 
save  his  moat  confidential  friends,  he  fell  into  a 
tremoor  and  trepidation,  and  took  great  pains  to 
prevent  hia  words  finom  being  repeated.*  Although 
this  strange  being  preferred  craft  to  force,  he  was 
not,  on  proper  occasions,  destitute  of  courage ;  but 
he  knew  the  factioua  spirit  of  hia  great  lords, 
whoae  power  he  was  slowly  undermining,  and  he 
prefcmd  buying  a  peace  to  risking  a  dangerous 
war  with  the  English,  who  were  sure  to  find 
several  allies,  besides  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
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Brittany,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom.  Some 
of  his  friends,  and  the  chivalry  of  France  gene- 
rally, considered  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  as  very 
dishonourable  to  the  nation ;  but  he  let  them  talk 
on,  and  felt  himself  a  happy  man  when  he  saw 
Edward's  back  fairly  turned,  and  heard  that  he 
and  his  army  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  If  the  French  thought  it  disgraceful  to 
buy,  the  English  thought  it  disgraceful  to  be 
bought ;  and  as  they  had  given  immense  sums  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  flattered  themselves 
with  recovering  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Guienne,  at  the  very  least,  they  were  greatly  in- 
censed at  the  transactions  of  Picquigny,  though 
all  the  corruption  of  Edward's  ministers  and 
courtiers  was  not  revealed  to  them,  and  but  few 
understood  the  fact,  that  both  the  king  and  his 
cabinet  had  become  pensioners  to  France.  The 
principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  were, 
that  Louis  should  pay  instantly  (which  he  did) 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  crowns ;  that  he 
should  pay  Edward  an  annuity  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns ;  that  he  should  marry  his  son,  the  dau- 
phin, to  Edward's  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  or, 
in  case  of  her  death,  to  her  sister  Mary,  such 
marriage  to  be  concluded  when  the  parties  were  of 
proper  age ;  and  that  a  peace  or  truce  for  seven 
years,  at  least,  should  be  secured,  together  with  a 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  On  many 
accounts  we,  in  the  present  day,  should  prefer  a 
settlement  of  this  kind  to  the  most  glorious  war ; 
but  the  sons  of  the  men  who  Imd  fought  at  Azin- 
court  judged  very  differently ;  and  it  is  also  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  pay  and  pensions  of  a 
foreign  king  would  go  to  make  Edward  too  inde- 
pendent of  his  parliament,  and  were  on  that 
account  constitutionally  objectionable,  as  well  as 
disgraceful.  Following  their  master's  example, 
the  Lord  Hastings  and  die  chancellor  got  pensions 
of  two  thousand  crowns  each ;  and  Louis  agreed  to 
distribute  annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  more 
among  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Howard, 
Cheney,  the  master  of  the  horse,  Sir  Thomaa 
Montgomery,  Thomas  St.  Leger,  and  some  others 
of  the  profligate  courtiers.  It  was  fortunate  for 
this  immoral  government  that  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country  made  rapid  strides,  and  that 
the  people,  tired  of  civil  war,  and  left  without 
leaders,  were  not  to  be  easily  roused  to  a  fresh 
struggk. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
tranquil  and  happy  for  some  years,  till  the  House 
of  York  became  suddenly  involved  in  one  of  the 
darkest  tragedies.  It  was  impossible  for  a  nature 
like  Edward's  to  forget  conduct  like  that  of  his 
brother  Clarence;  and  that  weak-headed  prince 
appears  to  have  accelerated  his  fate  by  fresh  im- 
prudence, and  the  betrayal,  on  all  occasions,  both 
public  and  private,  of  a  provoking  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  his  brothers,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Nobody  of  any  consequence  was  now 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.  The  use  of  witch- 
craft— one  of  the  commonly  reported  causes 
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death — was  a  monstrous  absurdity ;  aud  probably 
more  than  half  the  cas^s  of  poisoning  and  secret 
smothering  had  no  better  foundation;    but  the 
prevalence  of  such  opinions  proves  the  vicious  and 
detestable  state  of  society.     In  1476  Clarence's 
wife,  Isabella,  died  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three 
months;   and  one  of  her  female  attendants  was 
condemned  and  executed  for  poisoning  her.  About 
the  same  time,  Charles  the  Rash  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Nanci,  and,  leaving  no  heirs  male, 
his  immense  estates  fell  to  his  daughter  Mary. 
Taking   advantage  of  his  opportune  wido\rbood, 
Clarence  immediately  proposed  himself  a?  a  hus- 
band to  this  great  heiress,    whose  step-mother 
(Clarence's  sister)   seconded  his  suit.     But  as 
soon  as  Edward  heard  of  this  negotiation,  his 
jealousy  took  the  alarm ;  he  opposed  it  with  all 
his  might,  and  caused  it  to  miscarry.    Clarence, 
who  had  not  been  guarded  in  his  expressions  be- 
fore, could  now  put  no  restraint  upon  his  tongue. 
The  court,  probably  well  informed  of  all  this  in- 
cautious man  did  and  said,  soon  made  him  feel 
its  vengeance.    At  first  thev  attacked  him  through 
the  sides  of  his  friends.     One  Stacey,  a  priest  in 
his  service,  was  accused  of  having  recourse  to 
damnable  magic  (much  like  that  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Eleanor  Cobham,  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  Humphrey)  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Beauchamp,  by  the  slow  melting  of  certain  images. 
Being  put  to  torture,  that  he  might  be  forced  to 
confess  who  were  his  setters  on  anid  accomplices, 
he  named  Thomas  Burdett,  a  gentleman  of  Cla- 
rence's household,  and  one  to  whom  the  duke  was 
greatly  attached.    These  unfortunate  men,  it  ap- 
pears, were  tried  in  a  hurried  manner  by  the 
judges  and  some  temporal  peers,  convicted,  and 
executed.    They  both  died  protesting  their  inno- 
cence.   Clarence,  who  was  too  late  to  save  their 
lives,  presented  himself  in  the  council,  which  for 
some  time  he  had  rarely  attended,  to  prove  that 
his  servants  had  met  with  an  unjust  doom ;  and 
for  this  attempt,  which  was  called  an  interfercmce 
with  justice,  his  brother,  the  king,  in  a  public 
manner  committed  him  to  the  Tower.    Everything 
was   conducted  in  a  public  manner  except  the 
execution.     A  parliament  was  summoned  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1478,  when  the  king  appeared 
in  person   to  prosecute  his   own   brother,    Cla- 
rence, who  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords. 
Ilie  charges  were  monstrous,  and  for  the  greater 
part  absurd ;  but  Edward  had  witnesses  to  swear 
to  them  all,  and  the  impossible  part  of  the  guilt 
was  probably  that  which  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression.    Clarence  was  accused  of  dealing  with 
the  devil  by  means  of  conjurors  and  necromancers ; 
of  having  plotted  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  disin- 
herit the  king's  children ;  of  having  given  to  his 
servants  large  sums  of  money,  venison,  &c.,  that 
they  might  assemble  and  feast  the  king's  subjects, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  Thomas 
Burdett  had  been  wrongfully  executed,  and  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  the  king  himself  was  noto- 
riously guilty  of  the  bjack  ait  and  dealing  widi  the 


devil,  and  secret  poisoning,  and  was,  besides,  a 
bastard,  witliout  right  to  the  crown.  After  all 
this,  it  was  charged  that  Clarence  had  induced 
divers  of  the  king's  subjects  to  be  sworn  upon  the 
sacrament  to  be  true  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  that 
the  duke  had  engaged  to  restore  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  Lancastrians ;  that  he  had  gotten 
and  preserved  an  act  under  the  great  seal  of  Henrv 
yi.,  late  king,  whereby  he,  Clarence,  was  declarea 
next  heir  to  the  crown  in  case  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  the  duke  had 
ordered  Im  retainers  to  keep  themselves  ready  to 
take  up  arms  for  him  and  his  rights  at  an  l^our's 
notice.  None  of  the  peers  spoke  in  his  behalf; 
but  Clarence,  it  appears,  vehemently  denied  every 
charge.  His  reply,  bowever,  has  not  been  pre- 
serve ;  for,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign, 
nothing  was  inserted  qx  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
rolls  of  parliament  that  was  displeasing  to  the 
king.  The  Duke  was  found  guilty,  a^d  Received 
sentence  of  death  on  the  7  th  of  February.  Soon 
after,  thj&  House  of  Commons  were  induced  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Lords,  ^nd  petition  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  this  sentence.*  But,  notwithstanding 
these  high  sanctions,  it  was  not  thougj^  proper  xq 
execute  the  sentence  in  an  open  mann^,  or,  in- 
deed, to  allow  that  it  had  been  executed  in  any 
way.  On  the  18th  of  February,  or,  according  to 
some  authoritieis,  on  the  llth  of  March,  it  was 
wbispered  that  the  duke  had  died  in  the  Tower, 
upon  which  people  speculated  }u  ^eir  us^al 
manner  as  to  the  mode  of  his  d^b;  the  most 
popular  belief — ^whicb  there  is  nothing  either  to 
prove  or  disprpve — being,  that  his  brotbpa  had 
secretly  ca^ae4  him  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Maln>aey  wine.  Suspicion  rested  on  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  account  of  their  old  ^mity, 
and  because  Richard  kept  fair  with  th^  queen,  and 
profited  by  Clarence's  (orfeiture. 

Edward,  it  is  said,  felt  the  pangs  of  remo^  aj^ 
tbif  miurder;  but  hi|  outward  conduct  njever  be- 
trayed auch  feelings — ^his  life  continuefj  in  the 
same  round  of  dissipation  an4  debauch^.  His 
thoughts  seemed  v^hoUy  eo^ployed  upon  ^e  ladies, 
huntmg,  $aid  dressing.  Iq  \ih  summer  hupting  it 
was  his  cn^tom  tQ  have  gay  silk  tents  pet  up  fop 
the  ladieS)  *^  wherein  he  treated  thein  after  n 
splendid  and  Qi«gnl6cent  ina^aner.-'  -f  4p4>  in- 
deed,'' adds  Comines,  wbo  Juiew  hm  WS^*  ^^^ 
drew  the  comparison  frjom  &  personal  iicquai^i^b^&ce 
with  most  of  bis  royel  contemporariop, "  his  bM- 
mour  and  pers^  were  as  well  suite4  U>  gfllanbry 
as  those  of  any  prince  I  eyer  s^^  i^  8»y^;  ^or 
he  was  indisputsiUy  the  most  b^l^tifiu  jaxafk  of 
his  time-— I  xnesn  before  he  gre^r  U^  corpjyi^t.'* 

A.n.  1480. — ^In  this  year  the  p^gss^nt  life  oi^ 
king  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  w«r  ^ith  Scot* 
land;  but,  though  greatly  irntiited,  fidwj^rd  did 
not  take  the  field,  but  intruf  (;^  the  command  to 
his  brother  Bichard*  who  bad  aa  ind^ii^jg^^ 

*  About  the  uns  ti^ie  an  net  wu  pMMd,  nmrnAng,  u  Ukcat 
iU  Judgment  pa»Md  'upaa  the  fltadft  mUHiA  abeoMd  «r  teisdiAt 
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activity,  a  good  militiiTy  feputafion,  and  the  favour 
of  the  army.  At  the  northern  court,  brothers  were 
intriguing  against  brothers,  and  the  king,  James 
III.,  whose  tastes  and  habits  were  little  suited 
either  to  overawe  his  boisterous  nobles,  or  to  se- 
mre  their  willing  obedience,  was  tottering  on  his 
throne ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  auspicious  cir- 
nimstances,  the  English  made  no  impression  upon 
Scotland.  Richard  of  Gloucester  failed  in  an 
attempt  upon  Berwick ;  and  for  two  years  the  war 
^as  nuthins  more  than  an  alternation  of  those  raids 
<n  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  which  no  truce 
or  peace  ever  yet  prevented.  But  matters  took 
a  different  turn  when  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
bn^thcr  of  King  James,  returned  from  a  short 
exile  in  France,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  pre- 
tending that  his  brother  was  a  bastard.  On 
coming  to  the  English  court,  Albany  proposed 
that  Edward  should  lend  him  a  good  army,  and, 
in  return  for  such  assistance,  he  ofiered  to  surren- 
der Berwick,  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of 
England,  to  renounce  all  alliance  with  Louis  of 
France,  and  to  many  one  of  Edward's  daughters, 
if  the  church  would  permit — for  he  had  two  wives 
already.  tVithout  pausing  at  tlie  consideration 
that  Albany  was  pursuing  that  very  line  of  conduct 
for  which  only  four  years  before  he  had  procured 
sentence  of  death  against  his  own  brother  Cla- 
rence,— without  reflecting  that  every  throne  in 
Europe  must  be  shaken  by  such  insidious  mea- 
snres, — ^Edward  joyfully  listened  to  the  traitor 
Albany,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  in  the 
month  of  June,  1482,  at  Fotheringay.  The  army 
was  again  intrusted  to  Gloucester,  who  marched  to 
Berwick  and  invested  that  town.  Richard  had 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  Albany, 
who  co-operated,  had  a  Scottish  force,  and  a  party 
within  the  walls  of  fierwick.  The  gates  of  the 
t;wn  were  opened,  but  the  castle  defied  the  enemy ; 
£nd  King  James,  having  assembled  his  barons, 
marched  towards  the  borders.  As  that  sovereign 
)aj  at  Lauder,  his  nobles,  headed  by  Archibald 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  commonly  called,  after 
this  event,  **  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,"  burst  into 
the  royal  tent  at  an  early  hour  between  night  and 
momii^,  carried  off  the  chief  favourite,  Robert 
Cochran,  together  with  five  more  of  the  king's 
habitual  associates,  and  hanged  them  all  over  the 
bridge  of  Lander.  Upon  this  summary  execution, 
James  fled,  or  was  carried  a  prisoner,  to  the  castle 
of  Edjnbargh.  The  army  disbanded,  and  the  road 
to  the  capital  was  ltd  open  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Albany,  who  appeared  there  in  the 
month  of  July,  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her  son 
being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling. The  presence  of  an  English  army  seems  to 
have  made  some  o(  the  great  lords  sensible  of  the 
madness  of  their  conduct ;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrew's,  the  Bishop  of  Donkeld^  Lord  Evan- 
dale,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
cdlocted  a  small  army  of  patriots,  and  posted 
themselves  at  Haddington,  between  Edinburgh 
and  the  English  borders.    Thes^  noblemen  sum- 


moned all  true  Scots  to  their  staindard,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  concluded  a 
treaty,  the  principal  clauses  of  which  were,  that 
he,  on  his  part,  would  be  a  true  and  faithful  sub- 
ject to  his  brother,  and  that  the  court  should  re- 
etore  to  him  all  his  estates  and  honours,  and  grant 
to  him  and  his  adherents  a  pardon  for  all  past 
offences.  There  was,  however,  a  third  party  to 
conciliate :  this  was  the  King  of  England,  who 
obtained  the  town  and  casde  of  Berwick,  and  the 
restitution  of  certain  sums  of  money  which  he  had 
paid  to  James  on  a  now  exploded  treaty  for  a  mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  Cecily  and  the  son  of 
the  Scottish  king.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  re- 
turned into  England;  and  his  companion,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  liberated  his  brother  from  the 
castle,  rode  with  him  to  Holyrood  House,  on  the 
same  horse,  and  slept  with  him  in  the  same  bed — 
for  these  things  in  Scotland,  as  in  France  and 
other  countries,  were  considered  the  best  proofs  of 
a  perfect  reconciliation.  In  less  than  six  months 
Albany  was  again  intriguing  to  deprive  his  brother 
of  his  throne ;  and  to  this  end  he  opened  a  fresh 
negotiation  with  the  English  king,  but  the  mind 
of  Edward  was  at  the  moment  occupied  by  another 
affair ;  and  death  soon  prevented  him  froni  join- 
ing the  Scottish  traitor.* 

By  the  treaty  of  Picquigny,  the  dauphin  was  to 
marry  Edward's  eldest  daughter  as  soon  as  she 
was  of  proper  age.  By  the  usage  of  the  times,  a 
princess  was  marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
but  Elizabeth  was  now  sixteen,  and  yet  the  French 
court  never  sent  to  claim  her.  Edward  had  been 
told  repeatedly  that  Louis  would  not  keep  to  this 
family  engagement ;  but  he  believed,  or  pretended 
to  believe,  that  that  sovereign  would  not  dare  to 
insult  him  in  so  tender  a  point.  But  the  old  fox 
of  France  was  now  in  a  very  different  position 
from  that  in  which  he  stood  when  he  was  fain  to 
bribe,  and  fawn,  and  flatter  through  the  grating  on 
the  bridge  at  Picquigny:  his  consummate  craft 
had  reduced  his  factious  nobles  to  obedience ;  his 
great  rival  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  his  grave, 
and  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, that  other  ally  of  the  English.  While 
princes  were  disputing  for  the  hand  of  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Rash,  Louis  had  seized 
most  of  the  territories  which  belonged  to  that 
orphan,  and  now  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  colour  to  that  appropriation,  and  of  rounding  his 
kingdom,  by  means  of  union  with  the  House  of 
Burgundy.  In  tlie  month  of  February,  1482,  the 
Duchess  Mary,  who  was  holding  her  court  in  the 
rich  city  of  Bruses,  went  out  one  day  with  a  small 
retinue  to  fly  her  hawks  at  the  herons  which 
ahounded  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  following 
the  sport,  her  palfirey,  in  taking  a  leap,  burst  the 
girths  of  the  saddle,  and  she  was  thrown  with 
grfeat  violence  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  She 
died  in  consequence  of  the  injury  she  sustained  in 
the  month  of  March.     She  was  only  twenty-five 
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years  old ;  and  her  short  life,  say  her  historians, 
had  been  rendered  more  agitated  and  unhappy 
than  her  gentleness  and  innocence  seemed  to 
merit  She  left  tliree  children  by  the  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria:  Philip,  born  in  1478;  Mar- 
garet, called  "  Margot  la  gente  demoiselle,"  bom 
at  the  beginning  of  1480 ;  and  Francis,  bom  at 
the  end  of  1481.  Her  old  persecutor,  King  Louis, 
yrtiB  in  a  very  languishing  state  of  health  at  the 
time;  but  the  joy  he  felt  at  the  death  of  his  fair 
neighbour  and  relative  revived  him  wonderfully, 
and  he  instantly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
event.  With  all  their  turbulence,  the  people  of 
Flanders  had  entertained  some  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  the  fair  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  but  they  had 
none  for  Maximilian,  whom  they  considered,  not 
as  their  prince,  but  only  as  the  husband  of  their 
duchess,  whose  authority  or  influence  was  termi- 
nated by  her  death.  Louis,  who  was  well  informed 
of  all  this,  0})ened  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  people  of  Ghent,  and  then  demanded  the  hand 
of  the  "  gente  demoiselle"  for  his  son,  the  dau- 
phin, the  affianced  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
£i  gland.  Maximilian,  the  father  of  the  infant, 
was  averse  to  the  match ;  but  Louis  expected  this, 
and  had  provided  against  it.  The  citizens  of 
Ghent,  who  had  all  three  children  in  their  custody, 
forced  a  consent,  and  delivered  up  Margot  to  the 
agents  of  tl\e  French  king,  who  settled  upon  her,  as 
her  marriage  portion — which  she  was  to  convey  to 
his  son,  the  dauphin — all  the  broad  and  rich  pro- 
vinces which  he,  Louis,  had  gained  from  her  mother 
Mary  by  fraud  and  by  force  of  arms.  The  infant 
Margot,  thus  affianced  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
was  carried  from  Flanders  into  France  to  be  "  nou- 
rished and  brought  up."     As  lon^  as  it  was  neces- 


sary. Lord  Howard,  the  English  ambassador,  was 
bribed,    and    Edward    was    amused   with   fine 
assurances;    for,   if  the  English  had  supported 
the  Duke  Maximilian  at  the  proper  time,  they 
might  have  defeated  the  project — the  last  great 
achievement  of  the  greatest  politician  of  his  day. 
But  now  the  veil  was  dropped ;  the  contract  of 
marriage  was  confirmed  publicly  by  the  parlia- 
ment at  Paris,  and  great  rejoicings  and  feastinga 
were  held  in  that  city.  Edward  felt  himself  duped, 
insulted,  and  disgraced,   and   he  vowed  that  he 
would  pwiish  the  old  traitor,  and  carry  such  a  war 
into  France  as  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  that  coun- 
try.*    The  excess  of  his  rage  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened   his  death;  but,  from  his  habitual  ex- 
cesses and  the  dissolute  life  he  had  led  for  twenty 
years,  Edward  was  not  likely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  reach  an  old  age.     Whatever  wece  the 
causes  of  his  death,  he  died,  after  an  illness  of  a 
few   weeks,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-firat  or 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.     He  spent  hia  few 
last  days  in  a  very  penitent  and  devout  manner: 
it  was  said  that  he  ordered  repayment  out  of  hia 
treasury  to  all  persons  whom  he  had  cheated  out  of 
their  money,  or  from  whom  he  had  forced  "  bene- 
volences;"   but  so  great  a  spendthrift  was  not 
likely  to  leave  much  money  behind  him ;  and  the 
people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  on  his  death- 
bed were  still  less  likely  to  make  any  such  rcati- 
tution.     After   his  death  he  was  exposed  on  a 
board,  naked  from  the  waste  upwards,  in  order 
that  people  might  see  he  had  not  been  murdered. 
1  he  ix)dy  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  new 
chapel  at  Windsor. 

•  Cominrt.— Darante. 
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GmiAT  Sbal  or  Epward  V. 


When  Edward  expired  at  London,  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  service ; 
the  Prince  of  Wale?,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  at 
Lodkfw  Castle,  with  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Rivera;  and  Edward's  second  son,  who  was 


only  eleven  years  old,  -was  in  London  with  his 
mother.  It  is  apparent  that  all  eyes  were  from  the 
very  beginning  fixed  with  doubt  upon  the  powerful 
uncle,  whose  first  movements  however  were  calcu- 
lated to  remove  suspicion  from  the  public  mind. 
Upon  receiving  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  he 
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rode  Bouthward  to  York,  which  city  he  entered 
with  a  retinue  of  six  hundred  knights  and  esquires, 
ail  clad«  like  himself,  in  deep  mourning.  His 
first  care  was  to  order  a  grand  funeral  service  in 
the  cathedral ;  his  second  to  collect  all  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood,  who  swore 
fealty  at  York  to  his  nephew,  Edward  V.  Rich- 
ard himself  was  the  first  to  take  this  oath ;  he  then 
wrote  to  the  widowed  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  his 
brother  the  Earl  Rivers,  assuring  them  of  his  loy- 
alty and  affection.  When  he  again  put  himself  in 
motion  for  the  south,  it  was  observed  that  the 
number  of  his  followers  was  greatly  increased ;  but, 
as  he  asserted  that  this  force  was  only  meant  to 
give  security  and  dignity  to  his  nephew's  corona- 
tion, tliis  circumstance  did  not  awaken  any  great 
suspicion.  But  though  they  had  been  sworn  firiends 
and  confederates,  the  queen  mother  had  her  mis- 
givings, and  the  fear  and  imprudence  of  Elizabeth 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ruin  of  her  children. 
She  had  written  to  her  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  to 
bring  up  the  young  king  to  liOndon,  with  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  armed  horsemen,  and  she  had 
attempted  to  collect  another  army  against  Ae  ad- 
vice of  the  council.  At  this  moment,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  had  pos- 
session of  the  tower,  other  Woodvilles  and  Grays 
had  commands  in  different  places,  and  the  young 
princes  were  both  in  the  hands  of  thQ  queen's  rela- 
tions, who,  unrestrained  by  the  frightful  executions 
made  by  Warwick  on  the  insurgents,  were  ambi- 
tious and  daring.  On  his  death-bed,  Edward, 
foreseeing  evil  consequences  to  his  children,  had 
patched  up  a  reconciliation  between  his  wife's  re- 
lations and  their  rivak,  the  Lords  Howard,  Hast- 
ings, and  Stanley,  and  they  had  all  embraced,  and 
sworn  oaths  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  future  friend- 
ship. But  we  have  seen  the  value  of  such  cere- 
monials :  the  Howards,  the  Stanleys,  and  the  rest 
of  the  great  lords  hated  the  aspiring  family  as  much 
as  ever,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  alone 
would  have  excited  a  lively  alarm  at  seeing  die 
whole  power  of  the  State  divided  among  thenu 
The  queen  mother  too,  disregarding  the  precedents 
which  established  as  a  principle  of  the  constitution 
that  the  right  of  regulating  regencies  belonged  to 
j^arlinmcnt  alone,  betrayed,  or  at  least  she  was  sus- 
])ected  of,  a  design  to  assume  the  regal  power  during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  and  this  the  great  Igrds 
knew  would  lead  to  an  administration  composed  ex- 
clusively of  her  relations,  who  had  most  of  them  the 
passion  of  revenge  to  gratify,  as  well  as  the  passion 
of  ambition.  Before  Richard  began  his  march 
from  the  borders,  the  most  violent  altercations  took 
place  at  the  council  bosrd.  The  Lord  Hastings 
was  so  irritated  at  one  moment,  that  he  threatened 
the  queen.  But  the  greatest  of  the  malcontents 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  prince  of  the 
blood.*  Richard,  it  appears,  sent  secret  emissa- 
ries to  Buckingham  from  York,  and  frobMy  this 
adroit  plotter  did  not  forget  Hietinga  and  other 

*  TItU  weak  man  wai  a  lineal  d^cendani  of  Tbomat  ol  Wood- 
Uttck,  Uii  7oiin^«C  wdfi  of  Bdvfrd  11^ 


lords.  He  so  calculated  time  and  distance  that  he 
arrived  from  the  north  at  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton on  the  same  day  (the  22nd  of  April)  that  his 
nephew,  travelling  from  the  north-west,  reached 
Stoney  Stratford,  only  ten  miles  distant.  The  Earl 
Rivers  and  the  Lonl  Richard  Gray  rode  back  to 
Northampton  to  salute  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  Richard  received  them  wnth 
mucii  courtesy,  and  invited  them  to  sup  with  him  ; 
but  immediately  after  their  arrival  there  c&me 
another  visitor  of  higher  rank,  and  whom  he  re- 
ceived with  a  more  sincere  welcome; — ^this  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  with  him  a 
retinue  of  three  hundred  horse.  The  two  dukes, 
the  earl,  and  the  lord  spent  the  evening  together 
in  a  pleasant  convivial  manner,  but  after  supper 
the  two  latter  retired  to  quarters  assigned  to  them 
in  Northampton,  ani,  while  guards  were  placed 
over  them,  and  all  the  outlets  firom  the  town  se- 
cured, Gloucester  and  Buckingham  remained  in 
secret  debate.  On  the  following  morning  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  continued  his  march  to  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, riding  a-head  in  company  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  Lord  Gray, 
and  still  maintaining  a  friendly  appearance  with 
the  two  latter.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  within 
the  town,  and  found  the  young  king  within  his 

g-as^,  he  changed  his  tone,  accused  Rivers  and 
ray  of  estranging  the  affections  of  his  nephew, 
and  ordered  them  both  under  arrest.  Then,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  waited 
on  the  king.  The  two  dukes  bent  their  knees  and 
saluted  the  poor  boy  as  their  sovereign,  but  in  tlie 
next  minute  they  arrested  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  two  of  his  favourite  ser- 
vants, and  ordered  all  the  rest  of  his  attendants  to 
disperse  immediately.  All  this  part  of  the  stcry 
is  somewhat  obscure;  it  is  not  explained  very 
clearly  whether  the  two  thousand  horse  that  came 
from  Ludlow  retired  at  this  order,  or  joined  the 
dukes ;  but  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  Earl 
Rivers,  Lord  Richard  Gray,  Vaughan,  and  Haw^e 
were  immediately  conveyed  northward  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Poiitefract  Castle,  and  that  from 
this  moment  young  Edward  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham.^ 

The  news  was  soon  carried  to  London :  the  queen 
mother  received  the  tidings  "  a  little  before  the  mid- 
night following,  and  that  in  the  sorest  wise ;  that  the 
king,  her  son,  was  taken,  her  brother,  her  son,  and 
her  other  fiends  arrested,  and  sent,  no  man  wist 
whither,  to  be  done  with  God  wot  what,"  and  in 
*'  great  heaviness,"  at  the  dead  of  ni^t,  she  fied 
to  her  old  sanctuary  ftt  Westminster,  taking  with 
her  her  second  stin,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  her  five 
danghten.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  Hastings  assured 
the  people  that  the  two  dukes  were  loyal  and  acting 
for  the  public  weal.  From  the  fate  he  met  with 
we  must  conclude  that  Hastings  was  a  dupe,  at 
that  though  he  was  ready  to  go  to  a  certain  length 
in  order  to  displace  the  queen  mother  and  her  re- 
lations^  he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  c^use 

*  C<mt.H{it  Ci«7l.--4lr  Tliania  llonu--BtlU 
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of  tl)c  chSdien  of  his  deceased  master  and  friend. 
He,  bovcTer,  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  dukes, 
ind  went  torn  London  to  meet  them.  Rotherham, 
ArchbishoD  of  York  and  Chancellor,  went  to  the 
qoeen  motke^  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  and 
MQCbe bar  alarms;  he  delivered  to  her  a  friendly 
messige  which  he  had  received  from  Hastings. 
Eizibeth  suspected  the  faith  of  this  nobleman,  and 
ibe  adiimed— **  A  woe  worth  him,  for  he  is  one  of 
then  tbatgoeth  about  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood  T' 
He  archbishop  replied—"  ]^aclame,  be  of  goo4 
cbeer,  fur  I  promise  you  i[  they  crown  pny  other 
king  than  your  son,  whom  they  Imve  noi^  with 
ihmy  we  shsU  on  the  monrow  crown  hb  brother 
vhom  you  have  here  yith  you.*'  He  then  de- 
livered the  great  seal  tp  Elizabeth  ajid  departed 
borne  again,  as  day  was  dawning,  by  wbijch  tiipe 
"be  might  in  his  chamber  window  see  all  the 
TbamesfuUof  boats  of  the  Quke  of  Gloucesl^r's 
ienraoti,  watching  that  no  man  should  go  to  sane- 
tuiy,  nor  none  ^ould  pass  unsearched."^  Th^n, 
cootiiiues  the  contemporary  historian,  **  y^aa  gr,eat 
oommotioB  and  murmur  as  well  in  other  places 
ibout,  u  specially  in  the  city,  the  people  diversely 
dinoiog  upon  this  dealing  ;  and  some  lords, 
kaigks,  and  gendemen,  either  for  favour  of  the 
queen,  or  £ir  four  of  themselves,  assemUed  in  sun- 
dry companies  and  went  flock-meal  (crowding)  in 
banie»,  and  many  also  for  that  they  counted  this  de- 
ncaoor  sttempted  not  ao  specially  ag^nst  the  other 
Wds,  as  sgsinst  the  king  himself  in  the  disturbance 
of  bis  offonation."  The  Archbishop  of  York,  whose 
intellect  seems  to  have  been  confounded,  presently 
repented  of  so  hastily  delivering  up  the  great  seal 
to  tbe  queen  mother,  ^  (to  whom  the  custody 
tbeieof  nothmg  pertained,)  and  he  sent  secretly  for 
tbe  seal  again,  and  carried  it  with  him,  after  the 
ciKstomaUe,  to  a  meeting  of  the  nubility  and  gen- 
try. The  Lord  Hastings,  whose  truth  towards 
tbe  king  no  man  doubted  nor  needed  to  doubt,  at- 
tended this  meeting,  and  asserted  again  that  the 
l>ttke  of  Gloucester  was  sure  and  fa^tly  faitliful  to 
bisDrince,  adding  that  the  Earl  Rivers  and' the 
I^rd  Richard,  with  the  other  knights,  were,  for 
matters  attempted  by  them  against  the  Duke  of 
GLwcester  and  Buckmgham,  put  under  arrest  for 
tbor  furety,  not  for  the  king's  jeopardy,  and  that 
tber  abould  soon  he  examined  by  all  the  other 
M$  of  the  king*8  council  indifferently:"  Hastings 
^^f^\^  recommended  jpeace  and  j^ood  order  lu  the 
oty,  in  Older  that  the  king's  cw.onation  might  not 
be  diiturhed,  for  which  cerem<my  he  sai^  wat  tlie 
wkes  were  coming  up.  He  admittea,  Jjowever, 
"  dw  matters  were  likely  to  come  to  a  field,  but 
tbat  if  they  did,  though  both  parties  were  in  all 
ctber  things  equal,  yet  should  the*  authority  be  on 
tta  tide  where  the  king  himself  was^  %i'th 
"*«  persuasions  of  the  Lord  Hastings, "  whereof,*? 
•>J»  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  part  himself  believed,  of 
P»^  be  wiat  the  contrary,"  London  was  somewhat 
Votkl  Tbe  adherents  of  Gloucester  and  Bucking- 
bto  spread  the  report  Uurough  the  city  that  proofs 

*  Sb  Tbomai  HoKi 


had  been  obtained  of  the  horrible  plottmg  of  the 
queen's  relations  to  destroy  the  two  dukes  and  9tbci? 
of  noble  blood,  to  the  end  that  they  might  alone 
govern  the  young  king  at  their  j^essuie,  arid  tbt^v 
even  exhibited  to  the  populace  barrels  filled  ivith 
arms  which  they  said  the  traitors  bad  privily  con 7 
reyed  to  destroy  the  noble  lords  withal.  The  com- 
mon people  were  very  well  satisfied  witli  this  kind 
of  proof,  and  said,  *'  it  were  alips  to  hang  the 
traitors." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  queep  mother  had  no 
party  in  London,  that  her  relations  were  most  un- 
popular, and  that  the  peaceful  and  wealdiy  citizens 
longed  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  dukes  i^  order 
that  tranquillity  might  l^  ^stored;  for,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  More,  they  knew  that  "  such 
men  were  abroad  as  made  their  lucre  of  others' 
loss."  At  the  approach  of  the  young  king,  Ed- 
mund Shaw,  goldsmith,  then  znayor,  with  William 
White  and  .fohn  Matthew,  sheriff,  and  all  the 
other  aldermen,  in  scarlet,  together  with  five  hun- 
dred 9f  the  citizens,  dad  in  violet,  and  all  gal- 
lantly mounted  on  horsebacks  rode  out  to  meet  him 
as  far  as  Hornsey  Wood,  where  they  received  him 
right  reverently.* 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing  precise  dates  to 
these  rapidly  succeeding  events,  but  it  appears  to 
l^ve  been  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  May  tliat  Glou* 
c^ter  arrived  in  J^ondon,  riding  bare-headed  before 
his  nephew,  who  was  ?hown  to  the  people  attired 
and  attended  as  became  a  king.  At  first  the  royal 
boy  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  but 
a  great  council  was  summoned,  and,  at  the  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  was  agreed  to  send 
the  young  king  to  the  Tower,  as  the  place  of 
greatest  safety.  The  lords  in  council  then  fixed 
the  22nd  of  June  for  the  coronation ;  summoned 
fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  to  attend  and  receive  the 
honours  of  knighthood,  which  were  usually  distri- 
buted before  that  ceremony ;  appointed  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  chancellor,  in  the  place  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  changed  a  few  other  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  gave  the  post  of  Protector  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  thereupon  styled  himself 
*^  brotlier  and  uncle  of  the  king,  protector  and  de- 
fensor, great  chamberlain,  constable,  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  £ngland."t 

Richard  took  up  his  residence  in  Crosby  Place, 
Bishopsgate,  where  the  majority  of  the  council  at- 
tended him  late  and  early.  At  the  same  time  a 
minority,  composed  of  Lord  Hastings  and  others, 
met  in  the  Tower ;  but  like  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
they  seem  to  have  had  the  garrison  of  that  place 
against  them.  Hastings  vainly  thought  that  he 
was  secure,  and  that  he  could  outwit  the  cunning 
Qloucester.  0n  the  l2ihof  June  he  told  Lord 
fitapley,  who  was  uneasy  at  the  proceedings  at 
Crosby  Place,  that  he  kept  his  secret  agent  there, 
who  was  sore  to  inform  him  of  all  that  was  doing. 
On  the  following  dav  the  Protector  suddenly  entered 
the  Tower,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  council  table. 

^  sir  TbflBU  If  •!••— 0»t.  Illii  CroyL-Fabjran^ByWi 
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The  scene  which  followed  appears  to  have  heen 
somewhat  over-coloured  by  the  imagination  of  the 
historian;  but  the  accusation  of  witchcraft  was 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  tunes, 
and  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  certain 
recent  proceedings. 

Shakspeare  has  helped  Sir  Thomas  More  to  make 
this  scene  immortal.  More  says  that  Richard  pre- 
sented himself  on  Friday  the  13th  of  June,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  *^  in  a  very  merry  humour. 
After  a  little  talking  with  them,  he  said  unto  the 
bishop  of  Ely, '  My  lord,  you  have  very  good  straw- 
berries in  your  garden  in  Holbom ;  I  request  you, 
let  us  have  a  mess  of  them.'  "  Gladly,  my  lord, 
(quoth  he) :  would  to  God  I  had  some  better  thing 
as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that!*'  and  then  withal, 
in  all  haste,  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  mess  of 
strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
communing,  and  thereupon,  praying  them  to  spare 
him  for  a  little  while,  aeparted  thence,  and  soon 
after  one  hour,  between  ten  and  eleven,  he  returned 
into  tlie  chamber  amongst  them  all,  changed,  with 
a  wonderful  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  gnawing  on  his  lips, 
and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place."  Soon  after  he 
asked  what  those  persons  deserved  who  had  com- 
passed and  imagined  his  destruction.  Lord  Hast- 
ings answered  mat  they  deserved  death,  whoever 
they  might  be;  and  then  Richard  affirmed  that 
they  were  that  sorceress  his  brother's  wife  (mean- 
ing the  queen)  and  others  with  her.  **  And,"  said 
the  Protector,  "  we  shall  see  in  what  wise  that  sor- 


ceress, and  that  other  witch  of  her  council.  Shore's 
wife,  with  their  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  wasted  my  body."  In  saying  this,  he 
plucked  up  his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow  upon 
his  left  arm,  when  the  arm  appeared  to  be  withered 
and  small,  "  as  it  was  never  other."  The  lords 
of  course  perceived  that  this  matter  was  but  a 
quarrel,  and  they  were  all  silent  except  Hastings, 
who  said,  "  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they  have 
so  heinously  done,  they  be  worthy  heinous  punish- 
ment." "What I  (quoth  the  Protector)  thou 
servest  me,  I  ween,  with  ifs  and  with  ands!  I 
tell  thee  Uiey  have  so  done,  and  that  I  will 
make  good  on  thy  body,  traitor !"  **  And  there- 
with," continues  More,  "as  in  a  great  anger,  he 
clapped  his  fist  upon  the  board,  a  great  rap.  At 
which  token  one  cried  treason,  without  the  cham- 
ber. Therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  came  there 
rushing  men  in  harness  as  many  as  the  chaml)er 
might  hold.  And,  anon,  the  Protector  said  to  the 
Lord  Hastings,  "  I  arrest  thee,  traitor!"  "  What, 
me,  my  lord !"  (quoth  he).  "  Yes,  thee,  traitor !" 
(quoth  the  Protector).  Another  let  fly  at  the  Lord 
Stanley,  which  shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under 
tlie  table,  or  else  his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the 
teeth  ;  for  as  shortly  as  he  shrank,  yet  ran  the 
blood  about  his  ears.  Then  were  they  quickly  be- 
stowed in  divers  chambers,  except  the  lord  cham- 
berlain (Hastings),  whom  the  Protector  bade  apeed, 
and  shrive  him  apace,  '^  for  by  Saint  Paul  (quoth 
he)  I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off." 
Whatever  were  the  charges  brought  forward  h? 
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Rkhstd,  it  seems  oatain  that  the  Lord  Hastings 
was  instantly  seized  by  a  body  of  anned  men, 
vbo  niahed  into  the  council  chamber,  crying  ^  trea- 
son treason  f*  at  a  signal  given  by  Richard,  hur- 
ried him  to  the  men  by  the  side  of  the  Tower 
chapel,  stretched  his  neck  over  a  l(^  of  wood  which 
hippened  to  lie  there,  and  cut  off  his  head ;  and 
that  the  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  srrested  at  the  same 
time,  and  shut  np  in  separate  cells  in  the  Tower. 
On  the  very  day  upon  which  these  things  happened 
in  London,  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  Jiord  Gray,  Sir 
Thomas  Yaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  were 
beheaded  at  Pontefract  Castle,  without  any  form 
of  trial.  The  execution  was  public ;  but  the  vic- 
tims were  prevented  from  addressing  the  people 
by  an  armed  band,  that  was  directed  in  person 
by  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  one  of  Richard's  boldest 
adherents,  who  is  described  ss  **  a  man  that  had 
lung  been  secret  with  him,  having  experience 
of  the  woi^d  and  a  shrewd  wit,  being  short  and 
rude  in  speech,  and  as  far  from  pity  as  from  all 
fear  of  God."  The  Earl  Rivers,  who  thus  perished, 
was  an  accomplished  man ;  he  was  fond  of  li- 
terature, he  encouraged  literary  men,  and  first 
mtroduced  to  the  notice  of  Edward  IV.  William 
Csxton,  the  first  English  printer.  These  execu- 
tions, it  should  appear,  produced  no  re-action.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  only  three  days  after,  the  Pro- 
tector, with  my  Lord  Cardinal  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  several  other  prelates  and  lay 
lords,  proceeded  to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster, 
to  demand  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
presence  at  the  coronation  was  said  to  be  indispen- 
sable, and  whose  abiding  in  sanctuary  was  held  to 
be  dangerous  and  dishonourable,  as  causing  slan- 
derous rumours  to  be  spread  and  suspicions  to  be 
cast  on  the  Protector.  The  cardinal  undertook  to 
penoade  the  queen  mother  with  gentle  words,  for 
Richard  was  quite  ready  to  disregard  the  sacred 
rights  of  chureh  and  sanctuary.  According  to  the 
bttt  authority  Elizabeth  at  last  yielded  ratlier  to 
the  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  all  resistance, 
than  to  the  arguments  of  the  cardinal  archbishop, 
and,  calling  for  her  beautiful  boy,  she  embraced  him 
and  delivmd  him  over  to  them,  and  then  burst 
into  tears,  as  though  she  felt  her  child  was  lost. 
Richard  carried  the  poor  boy  to  the  Tower,  and 
secured  him  there  with  his  brother. 

The  pleasant  vices  of  the  late  king  were  now 
made  scourges  for  his  innocent  progeny,  and 
the  dissoluteness  of  the  whole  court  bad  disposed 
the  minds  of  many  people  to  look  with  a  favourable 
eye  upon  anv  prince  or  minister  that  should  pre- 
sent himseu  as  a  refonr.er  of  morals.  Stories  were 
circulated,  both  new  and  old :  the  late  king  was 
sgsin  ssid  to  be  a  bastard;  and  his  children  were 
made  equally  ill^timate  in  reports  which  stated, 
with  much  circumstantiality,  that  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  Woodvil  was  altogether  illegal.  Among 
the  many  mistresses  of  Edward  was  none  so  con- 
ipicuotts  as  Jane  Shore,  whom  he  had  seduced 
mm  her  husband,  a  young  and  wealthy  citizen, 
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and  to  whom  he  continued  attached  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  **Many,"  says  More,  **the  king  had, 
but  her  he  loved :  whose  favour,  to  say  the  truth 
(for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil),  she  never  abused 
to  any  man's  hurt,  but,  to  many  a  man's  comfort 
and  relief,  where  the  king  took  displeasure  she 
would  mitigate  and  appease  his  mind ;  where  men 
were  out  of  favour  she  would  bring  them  in  his 
grace;  for  many  that  had  highly  offended  she 
obtained  pardon ;  of  great  forfeitures  she  got  men 
remission.  ...  A  proper  wit  had  she,  and  could 
both  read  well  and  write.  As  if  it  were  in  a  vir- 
tuous anger,  not  for  covetousness  (it  appears,  how« 
ever,  that  Richard  kept  the  goods  or  the  money), 
the  Protector  sent  into  the  house  of  Shore's  wife 
(for  she  dwelt  not  with  her  husband)  and  seized 
all  her  plate  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of  two  or 
three  thousand  marks,  and  then  sent  her  to  prison.** 
She  was  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  court 
to  be  punished  according  to  canons  which  had  long 
been  a  dead  letter,  at  least  about  court.  **  Every 
man,"  says  More,  **  was  surprised  to  see  the  matter 
so  suddenly  and  so  highly  taken;  and  for  tins 
cause,  as  a  godly,  continent  prince,  clean  and 
faultless  of  himself,  sent  out  of  heaven  into  this 
vicious  world  for  the  amendment  of  men's  manners, 
he  made  the  Bishop  of  London  put  her  to  open 
penance.  "  With  no  clotlies  on  but  her  kirtle, 
bare-footed,  and  carrying  a  lighted  taper  in  her 
hand,  Jane  Shore  was  compelled  to  walk  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  on  a  Sunday.  The 
exhibition  had  the  double  efiect  of  fixing  the  at« 
tention  of  the  people  on  the  immoralities  of  the 
late  king,  and  of  displaying  in  a  striking  light  the 
moral  rigour  of  the  new  Protector. 

This  scene  was  followed  by  a  sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the  lord  mayor,  upon 
the  text — "  The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly 
shall  not  thrive,  nor  take  deep  rooting  from 
bastard  slips.^  The  doctor  proceeded  boldly  to 
show  that  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tower 
were  illegitimate,  inasmuch  as  Edward  their 
father,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  before 
he  knew  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
had  clandestinely  married  Eleanor,  the  widow  of 
the  Lord  Boteler  of  Sudely.  He  afterwards  took 
up  the  scandal  which  had  been  propagated  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  bv  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
before  him,  expressing  his  learned  doubts  whether 
Edward,  the  late  king,  were  in  reality  the  ton  of 
his  reputed  father  Richard  Duke  of  York,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  resemblance  between  them.  But 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  the  great  crowd  that  at- 
tended him — for  he  was  holding  forth  at  Paul's 
Cross,  and  was  a  very  popular  preacher — that  the 
Lord  Protector,  that  right  noble  prince,  was  the 
very  image  and  plain  express  lilceness  of  that 
noble  duke.  It  had  been  previously  arranged  that 
Richard  should  appear  in  the  sermon-wsrd  just  as 
Dr.  Shaw  drew  this  striking  comparison,  but  either 
he  came  too  slow  or  the  preacher  went  on  too  fast ; 
he  appeared  nt  length,  and  then  the  doctor  repeated 
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Ills  similitude ;  but  the  words  lost  the  air  of  su 
inspiration,  and  the  people,  instead  of  shouting 
"  Long  live  King  Richard !"  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  stared  at  each  other  in  silent  astonishment 
The  Protector  then  pretended  to  be  displeased  with 
the  preacher,  who  sneaked  away. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  (the  24th  of  June) 
the  Duke  of  Buckmgham,  who  went  hand-in-hand 
with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  presented  himself  on 
the  hustings  at  the  Guildhall,  and  there,  supported 
by  a  number  of  lords,  knights,  and  citizens,  he 
eloquefitly  harangued  the  Londoners.  He  spoke 
of  the  tyranny,  extortion,  and  lust  of  the  late  king, 
— of  the  numbers  he  had  reduced  to  beggary  by 
benevolences, — of  the  honest  families  he  had  dis- 
graced by  his  illicit  amours.  He  went  over  the 
whole  sermon  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  told  the  people 
that  Richard  was  the  only  true  issue  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
north  had  sworn  never  to  submit  to  a  bastard.  It 
appears  that  the  more  respectable  citizens,  among 
whom,  however,  Richard  had  a  very  strong  party, 
required  time  for  deliberation,  but  many  of  the 
poorer  sort  threw  up  their  bonnets,  and  cried 
"  liong  live  King  Richard !"  On  the  next  day  a 
great  deputation  from  the  citizens,  headed  by  Shaw 
the  mayor,  and  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  waited 
upon  the  Protector,  who  was  lodging  in  Baynard's 
Castle.  Richard,  it  is  said,  affected  to  be  alarmed, 
and  at  first  declined  receiving  them;  but  soon 
Buckingham  was  admitted  to  present  an  address, 
which  was  styled  the  **  Consideration,  election,  and 
petition  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  of  this  realm  of  England.*'     In  this  re 


markable  docimient,  of  whidi  a  eopy  haa  been 
preserved  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  former 
allusions  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  late  king  snd 
his  brother  Clarence  were  suppreaaed,  but  Edward's 
marriage  with  Eleanor  Boteler  was  innsted  upon; 
and  ^  as  Edward  (the  discourse  proceeded)  during 
his  life,  and  Elizabeth,  lived  together  linfully  and 
damnably  in  adultery,  against  the  law  of  God  and 
of  his  church,  so  it  appwed  evidently  and  followed 
that  all  the  issuing  children  of  the  said  King 
Edward  be  bastards."  Then,  to  get  rid  of  the  chil- 
dren of  ^e  Duke  of  CUmsnoe,  Richard's  elder 
brother,  the  attainder  for  treascm  against  that 
prince  was  quoted;  and,  finally,  Richard  was 
invited  and  pressed  to  take  the  crown  as  his  by 
right  of  birth,  and  by  lawful  election  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  land.  The  Protector  hesitated ;  spoke 
of  his  want  of  ambition ;  his  warm  affection  for 
the  young  princes  his  nephews,  for  whom  he  yet 
trusted  to  preserve  the  crown.  *^Not  so,"  said 
Buckingham;  "die  free  people  of  England  will 
never  be  ruled  by  a  bastard ;  and  if  yoii,  the  lawful 
heir,  refuse  the  crown,  they  know  where  to  find 
anodier  who  will  gladly  accept  it."  Upon  thi», 
Richard  modestly  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  his  people ;  and  that,  since 
they  would  have  him  for  their  king,  he  would  take 
upon  himself  the  royal  estate  of  the  two  noble 
realms  of  England  and  France, — ^the  one  to  rule 
from  that  day  forward,  the  othor  (meaning  France), 
with  their  good  help,  to  subdue  and  get  again  as 
soon  as  might  be.*  This  is  eommonlj  reckoned 
the  last  day  of  the  brief  nominal  mgn  of  Ed« 
ward  V. 

•  Sit  Thonu  Mora. 


Ba\«a«>*s  CAfeTLX,  u  it  appeared  in  the  Sevenirenih  CcTHury. 
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On  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  following  the 
tcme  acted  at  Baynard's  Castle,  Richard  pro- 
reedcd  to  Weatminster,  where  he  seated  him- 
Klf  between  the  great  Lord  Howard  and  the 
Doke  of  Suffolk  upon  the  marble  seat   in  the 


Hall,  telling  the  admiring  people  that  he  com- 
menced his  reign  in  that  place  because  it  was 
his  first  duty  an  a  king  to  attend  to  the  laws 
and  the  doing  of  justice.  He  then  rode  back  to 
the  city,  and  was  received  at  St.  Paul's  by  a  grand 
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procession  of  the  clergy  and  the  joyful  shouts  of 
the  people.  Ten  days  after,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
he  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  his 
wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Warwick.  Neither 
lords  spiritual  nor  lords  temporal  started  the  least 
difficulty  :  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his 
clergy,  anointed  the  usurper.  There  was  a  very 
full  attendance  of  peers  and  peeresses ;  and  while 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  bore  the  train  of  the 
king,  the  Countess  of  Richmond  did  the  like  office 
for  the  queen.  The  ceremony  was  followed  by 
promotions,  donations,  and  acts  of  mercy.  The 
J^ord  Howard  was  made  earl  marshal,  and  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  his  son  was  created 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Of  the  prisoners  made  in  the 
council  chamber  in  the  Tower  on  the  day  of  Lord 
Hastings's  execution.  Lord  Stanley  was  received 
into  favour,  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  released  from 
the  Tower,  to  be  more  gently  guarded  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  his  castle  at  Brecknock. 

Richard  did  not  call  a  parliament,  but  he  held 
a  long  conference  with  the  lonis  who  had  attended 
liis  coronation,  and  whom  he  charged  to  be  strict 
in  preserving  the  peace,  and  putting  down  all 
crimes  and  disorders  in  their  several  counties.  In 
a  few  days  he  began  a  royal  progress  through 
the  kingdom,  and  wherever  he  stopped,  he  listened 
to  petitions  and  administered  justice  in  person. 
His  course  lay  through  some  of  the  pleasantest 
l)arts  of  England,  and  the  fine  summer  season  dis- 
posed the  people  to  enjoy  the  splendour  and  parade 
of  the  court,  which  it  showed  to  the  greatest  ad- 


vantage. Everywhere  he  was  received  with  accla- 
mations — in  the  north  with  enthusiasm ;  but  it 
appears  that  part  of  this  joy  was  ordered  before- 
hand, and  was  probably  paid  for.  From  Warwick 
he  went  by  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
Pontefract,  to  York,  where  he  and  his  queen  were 
again  crowned.  *  Since  the  days  of  King  John  it 
had  not  been  usual  with  English  sovereigns  to 
repeat  this  august  ceremony,  but  Richard,  it  ap- 
pears, wished  to  gratify  his  friends  in  the  north— 
his  best  friends,  who  had  testified  their  good  will 
to  him  long  before  he  became  a  king.f 

But  while  all  was  sunshine  at  York,  a  dark 
cloud  arose  in  London,  and  gradually  overspread 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  south.  Meetings  were 
held  by  the  friends  of  the  queen-mother  in  differ- 
ent parts,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  liberate  the  princes  from  the  Tower.  Their 
healths  were  drunk  in  secret;  but  the  poor  boys 
were  already  dead,  and  their  fate  had  probably 
been  hasteneid  by  these  friends— for  nothing  was 
likely  to  escape  the  quick  and  suspicious  eye  of 
their  uncle  and  his  numerous  agents.  We  ven- 
ture to  repeat  the  old  story  as  told  by  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  for,  in  spitft  of  the  scepticism  of  a  few 
modem  writers,  it  haa  not  only  consistency  and 
probability,  but  also  some  remaricable  evidences  in 
its  favour.  In  the  course  of  his  progress,  Richard 
despatched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 

•  Rotherbam,  Archbishop  of  York,  hef  ofllcUUd,  uid  wt  the 
crown  npon  hU  head. 

I  Sir  Tbomat  More^-Cont  HUt  CrotL-^Drake.  Eborae.— Ronir. 
— Rouar,  who  waa  Hting  an  rrtnitieal  life  at  Guy'i  Cliff  at  the  tine 
of  thia  tplendld  royal  progreta,  mw  Richnid  at  Wanrkk,  aad  dr 
■eribet  hit  penMai  appearaMe. 


AwM.  Qucaw  or  Richaki>  IIL 
FroM  ftB  Ancient  Paintiog  ou  Glaai,  rngraved  in  "  Walpule'ii  Hutoric  DonbU.** 
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Gloucester  one  John  Green,  '*  whom  he  specially 
tnistedy*'  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury, 
the  goTemor  of  the  Tower,  ordering  that  the  said 
Sir  Robert  should,  *'  in  aomewiae,  put  the  two 
children  to  death."  Brackenbury  refused  the 
commission,  as  something  too  horrible  and  danger- 
ous to  himself.  Green  returned  with  this  answer 
to  Richard,  wh(i,  being  then  at  Warwick,  de- 
ipatched  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  the  horse, 
with  ft  commission  to  get,  and  keep  for  twenty-four 
houR,  all  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the  Tower. 
One  night,  apparently  in  the  month  of  August, 
Tjirel,  accompanied  by  Miles  Forest,  **  a  fellow 
fleshed  in  murder  beforetime,"  and  John  Dighton, 
Tjrrel's  own  horsekeeper,  **  a  big,  broad,  square, 
and  strong  knave,"  ascended  the  staircase  which 
led  to  the  chamber  where  the  young  princes  lay 
ileeping  together.  While  Tyrrel  waited  at  the 
door.  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton  entered  the 
rcom,  and  smothered  the  children  in  the  bed- 
clothes as  they  lay,  keeping  the  pillows  and  feather- 
bed hard  upon  their  mouths.  When  the  deed  was 
done,  Tyrrel  stepped  into  the  chamber  to  take  a 
hfttty  view  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  then, 
by  his  orders,  carried  down  and  buried  by  the  two 
murderers  ^  at  the  stair-foot,  meetly  deep  in  the 
ground,  under  a  great  heap  of  stones."*    Honours 

*  Sir  Tkoiiut  More. — ^Th«  eontiovator  of  Qm  Hittory  of  Croyland, 
ipothrr  cnrtcmporafy,  says  iteplT.  that  the  ehlldrru  ware  irporlfd 
^-  luTe  dicil  in  the  Tcnrar,  though  it  was  uneertain  by  what  kiud  of 


and  rewards  were  immediately  bestowed  upon 
T}Trel,  Forest,  Dighton,  Green,  and  Brackenbury. 
It  was  not  King  Richard's  intention  to  reveal 
this  atrocious  murder;  but  when  the  insurgents 
were  up  in  arms  he  permitted  the  fact  to  be  di- 
vulged. The  news  disconcerted  the  conspirators ; 
but  these  men  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  expect 
mercy  from  such  a  king,  and  they  resolved  to  raise 
up  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown  in  the  persou 
of  one  who  was  not  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  but 
an  exile  in  France,  who  was  not  an  innocent,  help* 
less  boy,  but  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  lifef— > 
and  crafty,  cool,  and  politic  as  became  one  that  had 
studied  his  politics  in  the  school  of  Louis  XL 
This  was  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  grandson 
of  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.  Richmond  was  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  line  of  Lancaster  by  right  of  his 
mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  was  daughter 
of  a  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  a  great  grand-daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  Some  princes  or  princesses 
might  have  been  found  in  Spain  or  Portugal 
among  the  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
were  nearer  representatives  of  that  house ;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  legitimates  on  this  side  did  not 
reach  so  far;  and  the  Yorkists  could  not  very 
consistently  recognise  the  rights  of  a  line  of  princes 

violent  4«>ath.     A  ViU\e  mon  light  will  be  thrown  on  thii  myitariuus 
traaaactbn  in  our  narrative  of  the  reian  of  Ileory  VI  I. 
t  Henry  wa«  nearly  thirty  yeare  old  when  he  aicendrUthe  throiaa. 
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irhom  ihey  had  voted  timirpCTB.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  proposed  that  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond 
should  marry  the  Princess  Elizaheth,  (formerly 
aHhiDCod  to  the  dauphin,)  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  king,  and  now,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
the  representative  of  the  more  legitimate  House  of 
York.  Many  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  plan 
had  voted  all  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  to  be 
bastards  onl^  two  or  three  months  before ;  but  this 
was  of  no  importance — ^they  could  all  swear  that 
they  had  acted  under  compulsion.  Elizabeth, 
the  queen-mother,  whose  sanctuary  was  still  re- 
spected, found  means  of  corresponding  with  the 
managers  for  this  new  revolution;  and  she 
entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  Dowager  Ck)untess  of  Richmond, 
who  had  married  Lord  Stanley,  became  a  party 
to  the  contract,  as  representative  of  her  son,  the 
exile  Henry ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  with 
several  members  of  the  Gray  and  Woodville 
families,  and  many  other  noblemen  who  had  hitherto 
pursued  very  different  politics,  united  against 
Richard,  and  entered  into  the  scheme.  The  best 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  done  more  than  any  man  to 
place  Richard  upon  the  throne,  is,  that  he  was  a 
T0o\  and  scoundrel.  The  more  detailed  explana- 
tions usually  given  are,  that  though  made  Ck)nstable 
of  the  kingdom,  justiciary  of  Wales,  governor  of 
all  the  royal  castles  in  Wales,  and  steward  of  the 
royal  manors  in  Hereford  and  Shropshire,  and 
though  he  had  obtained  from  Richard  what  had 
constantly  been  refused  to  him  by  Richard's  bro- 
ther and  predecessori*  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  immense  inheritance  of  Humphrey  do 
Bohun,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  descent, 
Buckingham  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  listen  to  the  acute  reasoning  of 
his  prisoner  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  an 
implacable  enemy  of  King  Richard,  and  (next  to 
Richard)  the  most  adroit  statesman  in  the  coun* 
try,  and  to  the  persuasions  of  his  own  wife,  who 
was  sister  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  certain  that 
indignation  and  horror  at  the  murder  of  his  wife's 
nephews  in  the  Tower,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Buckingham's  sudden  change ;  for  he  engaged  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  before 
that  event  was  known;  and,  by  letters  rashly 
written,  and  imprudently  delivered,  he  called  upon 
his  friends  to  join  him  in  placing  upon  the  throne 
the  legitimate  king,  Edward  V.,  whom  he,  Buck- 
ingham, on  thd  24th  of  June  last  past,  had  pro- 
claimed a  bastard  at  Guildhall.  When  that  plan 
fell  to  the  ground,  he  entered  eagerly  into  the 
other^  and  was  among  the  first  to  invite  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  into  England.  Shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  fled  with  his 
nephew,  Henry  Tudprt  from  Wales,  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Ix>uis  XI.  A  itorm  drove  the 
vessel  upon  the  Coast  of  Brittanyi  and  both  these 
Lancastrian  princes  were  detained  by  Francis  II., 
the  duke  of  that  country.    They  were  claimed  as 

•  Kdrad  ly.  hftd  kepi  the  D«  Bohan  inherUaneo  to  Umttlt 


friends  by  King  Louts — as  enemiea  and  fugitive 
traitors  hj  King  Edward;  but  Duke  Frencis 
would  deliver  them  to  neither.  As,  however,  he 
stood  m  need  of  the  assistance  of  England,  he  was 
induced  to  shut  up  Henry  and  his  uncle  in  one  of 
his  fortresses  in  Brittany,  and  to  assure  Edward 
that  they  never  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  bis 
government*  For  a  time  the  Yorkists  were 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  these  assurances ;  but 
Edward  continued  to  fear  them ;  and  at  one  time 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  was  induced  to  deliver  them 
over  to  an  English  embassy,  which  prefefscd 
nothing  but  friendship  and  affection  for  the  exiles. 
Young  Henry  had  even  arrived  at  the  port  of  St. 
Mak),  and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, when  Landois,  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  suddenly  arrived,  prevented  his  sailing 
under  different  pretexts,  told  him  he  was  taken  in 
a  trap,  and  at  length  gave  him  the  means  of 
escaping  from  King  Edward's  agents.  At  this 
moment  Landois  contmued  his  friend,  and,  hoping 
much  from  his  gratitude  if  he  should  become  king 
of  England,  he  agreed  to  furnish  Henry  with  some 
ships,  men,  and  money.t' 

King  Richard  obtained  the  first  hint  of  what  was 
intended  from  the  answer  which  Henry  sent  to  the 
invitation  of  his  friends  in  England.  This  was 
within  a  few  days  of  the  18th  of  October,  the  time 
fixed  for  a  general  rising.  He  instantly  summoned 
all  his  loyal  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Leicester. 
The  summons  was  readily  attended  to  in  the  north, 
and  a  good  army  gathered  round  his  standard*  On 
the  appointed  day  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
Henry  was  proclaimed  at  Exeter  by  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset;  by  the  Bishon  of  Salisbuir  at  Devizes ; 
by  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  at  Maidstone;  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Berkshire  at  Newbury;  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Brecknock. 

Richard  hit  all  the  leaden  at  once  by  a  remark- 
able proclamation,  in  which,  maintaining  his  tone 
of  morality,  he  ealled  them  all  traitors,  adulterers, 
and  bawds,  and  said  that  their  object  was,  the  let- 
ting (hindrance)  of  virtue  and  the  damnable 
mamtenance  of  vice.  At  the  same  time,  he  set  a 
price  upon  the  heads  of  Buckingham,  Dorset,  and 
their  confederates.  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  ap- 
peared with  a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire  ; 
but  none  of  the  confederates  were  there  to  meet 
him,  and  it  did  not  accord  with  his  prudence  to 
attempt  a  landing  with  the  small  force  he  had 
brought  While  he  was  sailing  back  to  St.  Malo, 
Buckingham,  who  moved  from  Wales  too  late, 
and  who,  when  he  did  move,  proceeded  like  an 
idiot,  was  blundering  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  passage  across  that 
river.    The  people  of  Herefordshire,  Worcester, 

•  '•  The  Karl  «r  RiehnMrna.**  Hjri  Ca«tii««,  "  told  me,  not  lonw 
before  hii  depwtuK  frott  Pnttoe.  tM  horn  th«  time  h«  WMt  Qtc 

Sean  old.  he  bad  alvatt  heoa  a  fc|lftv«  or  a  yriBoaer.  Un  bad  en- 
ured an  imprj|MQienl  of  Slteen  yatn,  or  tbereabonts,  in  Hrit«anr, 
by  commaM Wthe late  Pi»ke  Fnliel*.  into  wbote  handa h<>Mi  by 
extremky  of  veather.  ae  b«  wa«  eaeaping  out  of  England  with  bla 
nnele,  the  KaH  or  Pembroko.  I  wai  at  the  Dake  Praneia'i  cmirt  as 
the  ttBM  when  they  were  leitcd*  The  duke  tnatod  them  varr  band- 
aomely  Ibr  prbonera.** 
t  Darn,  Hist,  llrotafne. 
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nA  QlooMEtenkire,  who  had  no  great  affbdion 
for  him  and  hia  Welsh  anny,  broke  down  or  de- 
fended aU  the  hridgea;  and  the  forda  it  ia  aaid 
were  itndtfcd  impaasaUe  by  the  autumnal  raina. 
loa  very  abort  time  the  Welshmen,  finding  that 
the  duke  had  made  no  arrangementa  for  feeding 
tfaem^  and  that  they  could  not  maintain  themselvea 
bj  plunder,  deaeited  almoat  to  a  man,  and  returned 
to  their  mountaina.  Buckingham  fled  and  con«> 
oealed  bimaelf ;  and  ^e  news  of  hia  miserable 
failure  induced  the  reat  of  the  inaurgents  to  dis* 
perse.  Richard,  without  drawing  a  swOTd,maiched 
all  the  way  from  Leicester  to  Saliabary,  where 
Baddngban,  hia  captive,  having  been  betayed 
by  Mie  of  his  own  aervanta,  named  Banister, 
meanly  implored  to  see  him.  Richard  would  not 
grant  him  an  interview,  but  ordered  his  head  to  be 
Btmck  off  in  the  market-place,  which  waa  done 
immediately.  The  king  then  continued  his  mvdh 
into  Devonshire;  but  this  was  scarody  neeessary, 
for  the  Marquia  of  Dorset  and  his  friends  had 
abcady  taken  flight  for  Brittany.  He  executed  a 
few  insurgents,  the  moat  conspicuoua  of  whom 
was  St  Leger,  a  knight  ,who  had  married  Richard's 
own  sister,  the  Dudiess  of  Exeter;  and  then  ha 
returned  to  London  to  meet  a  parliament  which 
had.  at  length,  been  summoned.* 

This,  which  was  Ridiard's  only  parliament, 
met  on  the  1 1  th  of  November,  and  waa  ao  far  from 
ihowmg  any  dissatisfaction,  that  it  proceeded  at 
once  to  confirm  the  celebrated  petition  which  had 
been  preaonted  l^  Buckingham  and  the  dtizena 
at  Baynard'a  Castle  the  day  before  the  protector 
changed  himself  into  a  king;  and  it  declared  him 
the  kwfiil  aovereign  by  birth,  inheritance,  fret 
election,  conaecration,  and  ccstmation,  and  entailed 
the  crown  on  the  issue  of  his  body,  beginning  with 
his  eon  Edward,  now  declared  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  voted  a  bill  of  attainder,  in  the  usual  form, 
against  the  traitors  who  had  attempted  to  disturb 
the  lawful  government  This  bill  wss  much  leas 
sevoe  than  might  have  been  expected.  Some  of 
the  fi^eited  estatca  wore  retain^  for  the  cnmn ; 
othen  were  allotted  to  gei^emen  chiefly  of  the 
vmth  country  who  had  given  valuable  proofs  of 
their  attachment  to  Richard.  The  Countess  of 
Richmond,  Henry's  mother,  who  had  taken  a 
moat  active  part  in  the  late  attempt,  was  pardoned 
at  the  eameat  entreaties  of  her  second  husband, 
the  Lofd  Stanley — a  man  who  seems  to  have  heea 
a  match  even  for  Richard  in  craft  and  duplicity, 
and  who  now,  and  indeed  to  the  last  moment,  perf> 
maded  him  that  he  had  renounced  all  former 
aociott,  and  had  beonne  h»  truest  friend  and  ser* 
TSBt  In  tlie  address  or  petition  presented  at 
Baynard'a  Castle,  waa  the  following  atrong  paa- 
nse,  expieanve  of  the  feelings  with  whidi  the 
npadty  and  misgovemment  of  Edward  IV.  had 
fiUed  the  citizens :  '*  For  certainly,  we  be  deter* 
Buwd  rather  to  adventure  and  commit  us  to  the 
pen]  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to 

*  Kot  Pad.— niia.— C^OBt  UUt  CroyL— Drake,  Eborae.-'Hall. 


live  in  such  thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have 
lived  long  time  heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured 
by  extortions  and  new  impositions  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  liberty,  old  po^ 
licy,  and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every  Eng* 
lishman  is  inherited."  Parliament  now  passed  an 
act,  which,  after  reciting  in  equally  strong  terms 
the  grievances  lately  suffered,  abrogated  and  for 
ever  annulled  all  exactions  under  the  name  ai  be* 
nevolenoea — ^that  equivocal  and  odious  term  intro- 
duced in  the  late  arbitrary  times.  This  was  a 
boon  to  the  nation,  whose  liberties  were  not  directly 
impaired  by  the  usurpation  of  Richard.  The  first 
acts  of  government  in  such  circumstances  are  gene- 
rally of  a  popular  kind ;  and  Richard  did  not  retain 
power  long  enough  to  show  his  true  character. 
"  But,"  saya  a  judicious  and  right-hearted  historian, 
**  from,  an  act  so  .deeply  tainted  with  moral  guilty 
as  well  aa  ao  violent  in  all  its  circumstances,  no 
substantial  benefit  was  likely  to  spring."* 

A.D.  1484.'*-*Richard  felt  that  in  spite  of  acts  ot 
parliament  and  all  other  instruments,  whereby  the 
children  of  his  brother  had  been  declared  illegiti* 
mate,  the  whole  narty  of  the  Yorkists  were  still 
inclined  to  consider  the  Princess  Eliaabeth  as 
heiress  to  the  crown*  He  was  aware  of  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  her  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
whose  title  was  otherwise  most  defective,  and  he 
resolved  to  get  the  young  lady  into  his  power.  He 
waa  startled  by  a  circumstance  which  took  place 
during  the  festival  of  Christmas.  The  English 
exiles,  wiUi  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  at  their  head, 
met  Henry  at  an  appointed  place  in  Brittany,  and 
afler  he  had  sworn  to  make  Elizabeth  his  queen» 
they  did  homage  to  him  as  their  Intimate  sove* 
reign.  Richard  opened  an  active  and  affectionate 
correspondence  with  his  brother's  widow,  who  was 
still  with  her  daughters  in  the  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster ;  and  that  vain,  ambitious,  heartless  woman, 
tired  of  her  long  privations,  and  eager  again  for 
the  pleasures  of  a  court,  listened  to  the  proposals 
offered  by  the  murderer  of  her  children,  brother, 
and  nearest  friends.  It  is  said  that  threats  were 
used  to  make  her  accept  his  protection,  but  from 
what  followed,  we  should  doubt  whether  any  threats 
had  been  found  necessary.  Some  precautiona, 
however,  she  took;  for  Richard  swore  upon  the 
host  before  some  bishops  and  lords,  and  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  tnat  her  life  and  the  livea  of 
her  daughters  should  be  in  no  peril;  that  they 
ahould  aU  be  treated  as  his  kinswomen ;  and  that 
he  would  grant  an  annuity  to  the  mother,  and  mar- 
riage portions  to  the  young  ladies.  After  this,  she 
left  the  sanctuary  and  went  to  court,  where  every 
pdssible  attention  was  paid  to  her  eldest  daughter* 
Richard's  design  was,  in  this  instance,  transparent 
—it  was  to  mairy  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  had  called  a  bastard,  but  whom  others  called 
the  lawful  heiress,  to  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  boy  of  eleven  yeara.  The  plan,  however,  was 
defoated  by  the  death  of  the  young  prince,  who 
expired  niddeTUy  at  Middleham  Castle.     For  a 

*  UalLmi.— Rot'ParL— Cunt.  Hist.  CtofXi 
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time  Richard  was  bowed  to  the  earth  by  this  unex- 
pected calamity,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  he 
evidently  resolved  to  work  out  his  scheme  of  am- 
bition by  marrying  Elizabeth  himself.  Except  for 
the  poor  boys  who  perished  in  the  Tower,  or  in 
some  other  place,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the 
least  sympathy  for  a  single  member  of  this  abomi- 
nable nmily.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  kept  con- 
stantly about  the  person  of  Richard's  queen,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  which 
did  not  always  wear  a  puritanical  gloom,  for  Rich- 
ard found,  that  though  his  affectation  of  moral  aus- 
terity might  gain  him  friends  in  one  direction  it 
made  him  lose  friends  in  another.  On  a  suctuen 
Queen  Anne  fell  sick,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  that  she  should  die.  In  the  month  of 
February  (1485)  Elizabeth,  the  mother,  wrote  to 
her  son,  the  marquis,  telling  him  to  retire  imme- 
diately from  Henr}\  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  she  had 
arranged  a  better  plan  for  the  family ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter,  (the  worthy  child  of  such  a 
mother,)  wrote  to  Howard,  now  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  to  implore  his 
goo^  offices  in  forwarding  her  marriage  with  Rich- 
ard, whom  she  called  '*  her  joy  and  maker  in  this 
world — the  master  of  her  heart  and  thoughts.'* 
She  expressed  her  surprise  that  the  queen  should 
be  so  long  in  dying — the  better  part  of  February, 
she  observed,  was  past,  and  the  queen  still  alive 
— would  she  never  die?  Anne  died  in  March, 
and  then  Elizabeth,  who  had  already  worn  robes 
similar  to.  those  of  the  queeu,  and  who  had  ap- 
peared at  court  balls  and  festivals  as  the  peculiar 
object  of  her  uncle's  attentions,  expected  to  mount 
the  throne.  But  when  Richard  opened  his  plan  to 
his  chief  advisers,  Ratciiffe  and  Catesby,  they  re- 
presented that  such  amarriage  would  be  considered 
as  incestuous  by  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  that 
it  would  confirm  suspicions,  already  beginning  to 
be  entertained,  that  he  had  poisoned  Queen  Anne, 
and  that  such  a  conviction  would  assuredly  deprive 
him  of  his  friends  in  the  north,  whose  attachment 
to  him  had  mainly  arisen  out  of  their  hereditary 
affection  for  the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Richard  had  counted  on  obtaining  a 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  from  the  pope,  but 
he  was  now  made  to  feel  that  this,  even  if  he  had 
got  it,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from 
popular  indignation,  and  he  resigned  all  thoughts 
of  making  the  heiress  his  wife.  His  next  step 
was  to  assert  that  he  had  never  entertained  any 
such  project.  He  summoned  a  meeting  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Temple,  and  there  before  the 
commoners  and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
had  an  unusually  large  share  in  State  matters  dur- 
ing this  reign,  he  protested  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  such  matter.  In  order  to  tranquillise 
the  people  of  the  north,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
citizens  of  York,  telling  them  how  he  had  ex- 
plained matters  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  seize  and  send  before  the  council 
fdl  sucn  persons  as  propagated  false  and  malicious 
reports. 


In  the  preceding  mmimer  Richard  had  adopted 
measures  which  drove  Henry  from  Brittany,  and 
well-nigh  proved  &tal  to  that  rival.  By  means  oi 
money  he  converted  Landois  from  a  fnend  and  ally 
into  an  enemy,  and  that  Breton  minister  with,  or 
without  the  consent  of  his  master,  the  Duke  Francis, 
engaged  to  seize  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  send  him 
a  prisoner  into  England.  Henry  being  warned  of 
this  plot,  fled  wiUi  a  few  friends  from  Vannes, 
threw  himself  into  a  neighbouring  forest,  and,  by 

Pursuing  unfrequented  roads  and  using  great  speed, 
e  gained  the  territories  of  the  king  of  France. 
There  he  was  safe,  for  the  French  court  considered 
Richard  as  an  usurper.  *^  This  Richard,"  says  Co- 
mines,  **  desired  to  live  in  the  same  friendship  with 
our  king  as  his  brother  Edward  had  done,  and  I 
believe  would  have  had  his  pension  continued ;  but 
our  king  looked  upon  him  as  an  inhuman  and  cruel 
person,  and  would  neither  answer  his  letters  nor 
give  audience  to  his  ambassadors."  And  though 
Louis  XL,  the  king  here  alluded  to,  died  seven 
weeks  after  Richard's  coronation,  his  son,  Charles 
VI 1 1.,  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  Henry 
was  kindly  received  at  Paris,  and  Charles  even 
supplied  him  with  some  money  and  about  three 
thousand  Normans,  whom  Comines  describes  as 
*'  the  loosest  and  most  profligate  fellows  of  all  that 
country."  "  And  thus,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  did 
God  of  a  sudden  raise  up  against  Richard  an  enemy 
without  power,  without  money,  without  hereditary 
right  (according  to  my  information),  and  without 
any  reputation,  save  what  his  person  and  deport- 
ment had  acquired  for  him."  Richard  was  well 
informed  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  as  Henry 
collected  his  ships  and  troops  at  Harfleur,  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  on  his  landing. 

The  real  descent  of  his  rival,  his  alliance  with 
the  French  king,  and  the  complexion  of  the  army 
he  was  bringing  into  Ei^land,  were  all  made  the 
most  of  in  a  proclamation  which  Richard  issued 
with  the  intention  of  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  He  called  him  **  One  Hcnrv  Tudor, 
descended  of  bastard  blood  both  by  father's  and 
mother's  side,  and  who,  therefore,  could  never 
have  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  by 
conquest"  He  asserted  that  this  Henry  Tudor, 
that  he  might  achieve  his  false  intent  by  the  aid  of 
the  ancient  enemies  of  England,  had  covenanted 
to  give  up  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of  France  all 
the  right  to  Normandy,  Anjou,,  Maine,  Guienne, 
and  even  Calais,  and  to  dissever  the  arms  of  France 
from  the  arms  of  England  for  ever;  that  he  had 
promised  and  given  away  to  traitors  and  foreigneia 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  duchies,  earldoms,  ba« 
ronies,  and  other  inheritances,  of  knights,  esouires, 
and  private  gentlemen ;  that  he  intended  to  change 
and  subvert  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties ;  that  he 
was  coming  with  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
and  with  rebels  attainted  by  the  high  court  of  par* 
liament,  of  whom  many  were  known  for  open  cut* 
throats,  adulterers,  and  extortioners.  He  called 
upon  his  subjects,  like  true  and  good  Englishmen, 
to  arm  for  Qxt  defence  of  their  wives,  children. 
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goods,  and  hereditaments,  and  he  promised,  like 
a  diugent  and  courageous  prince,  to  put  his  most 
wpl  person  to  all  labour  and  peril,  necessary  in 
their  behalf.  This  proclamation  was  drawn  up 
with  great  sldll,  and  his  activity  and  courage  an- 
swered to  his  promise  ;  but  he  was  without  money, 
and  he  soon  found  that  he  could  depend  but  Uttle 
on  his  ofiScers. 

The  last  remnant  of  his  popularity  among  the 
citizeDs  of  London  appears  to  have  been  rent  and 
destroyed  by  the  exacting  of  some  forced  loans. 
As  he  and  his  parliament  had  for  ever  proscribed 
those  practices  of  the  late  reign,  he  would  not 
permit  these  extortions  to  be  called  **  benevolences,*' 
upon  which  the  Londoners  called  them  **  malevo- 
lences.'** The  plan  of  his  campaign  was  to  intrust 
the  defence  of  the  sea-coasts  to  his  friends,  and  to 
collect  hiniself  a  great  army  in  the  centre  of  the 
Idngdom.  Most  of  these  friends  betrayed  him; 
but,  when  he  raised  his  own  banner  at  Notting- 
ham, the  people  of  the  north  hastened  to  it,  under 
the  Earl  of  Northumberiand.  On  the  7th  of 
August  Henry  landed  at  Milford*Haven  with  about 
five  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  above  two  thousand 
were  English.  Richard  moved  southward  to  Lei- 
cester, where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Lord  Lovel,  and  Brackenbury,  who  brought 
up  the  levies  from  the  eastern  counties,  from 
Hsmpshiie,  and  from  London.  Many  odier  lords 
and  sherifb  of  counties,  who  had  been  summoned, 
did  not  appear,  and  the  Lord  Stanley,  the  husband 
of  Henry's  mother,  was  among  the  missing. 
Keeping  up  his  deception  to  the  last,  Stanley  sent 
to  say  how  much  he  regretted  his  non-attendance, 
which  was  caused  solely  by  the  sweating  sickness 
that  confined  him  to  h»  bed.  But  Richard,  who 
probably  knew  by  this  time  that  Henry  had  been 
allowed  to  nuurch  undisturbed  through  Wales,  and 
tfaxough  the  whole  country  where  the  influence  of 
the  Stanleys  was  greatest,  determined  to  look  afl%r 
tiie  Lord  Strange,  the  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  who 
was  in  his  camp.  Strange  attempted  flight,  was 
seized,  interrogated,  and  made  to  confess  that  the 
Stanleys  were  in  league  with  the  invader, — all  of 
them  except  his  father,  who,  he  said,  he  knew 
would  soon  join  King  Richard.  He  was  allowed 
to  write  to  Lord  Stanley  to  hasten  his  coming,  but 
he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  as  hostage  for  his 
iatha-.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  Stanleys 
should  march  a  little  in  advance  of  the  invading 
force,  as  though  they  were  retreating  before  it,  and 
that  they  should  only  join  openly  on  the  field  of 
batde,  when  it  was  calculated  Richard's  mind 
voald  be  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  Lord 


Henry,  afier  crossing  the  Severn,  was  joined  by 
the  Talbots  and  a  few  other  families,  but  his  force 
VM  itill  very  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the 
vmy  under  his  bold  and  experienced  rival.  But 
Henry  knew  that  not  one  man  in  ten  would  fight 
for  Richard,  and  he  continued  to  press  forward. 
On  the  21st  of  August  he  moved  from  Tamworth 

•  Cont  niai,  CrojL 
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town  to  Atherston,  where  he  was  joined  by  swarms 
of  deserters  from  the  enemy.  On  the  same  day 
Richard  marched  from  Leicester,  and  encamped 
near  the  town  of  Bosworth.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Richard,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
mounted  his  horse,  marshalled  his  troops,  and 
advanced.  Henry  at  the  same  time  moved  from 
Atherston :  and  the  two  armies  soon  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  fine  and  spacious  plain,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  which  commences  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  Bosworth.  **  There,"  in  the  quaint 
language  of  a  contemporary,  "  was  fought  a  sharp 
batUe,  and  sharper  should  it  have  been  if  the 
king's  party  had  been  fast  to  him;  but  many, 
towards  the  field,  refused  him,  and  rode  over  to 
the  other  party,  and  some  stood  hovering  afar  off, 
till  they  saw  to  which  party  the  victory  should 
fall."*  In  fiict,  of  all  the  lords  that  followed 
Richard  scareely  one  was  true  to  him  except  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
As  he  gazed  along  the  enemy's  lines  he  saw  many 
a  banner  which,  a  few  hours  before,  had  been  on 
his  own  side ;  and  either  immediately  before  the 
first  attack,  or  very  soon  after,  Lord  Stanley  ap- 
peared in  the  field  with  three  thousand  men,  and 
joined  his  adversary.  On  lookine  back  on  his  own 
lines  he  saw  them  wavering  and  broken  by  deser- 
tion, for  whole  bands  at  a  time  left  their  positions 
to  fall  into  the  rear  or  go  over  to  Henry.  Even 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  the  hardy  men 
of  the  north,  seemed  inclined  to  keep  aloof.  Hesi* 
tation  could  only  increase  these  evils:  Richard 
gave  the  order,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  led 
me  van,  began  the  attack  by  falling  upon  the  ad- 
vanced ffusoti  of  the  enemy,  which  was  commanded 
by  the  old  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  recently  been 
delivered  from  prison  by  Sir  Walter  Blount,  once 
Richard's  sworn  friend,  but  who  now,  like  so  many 
other  adherents,  drew  his  sword  for  the  Earl  of 
Richmond.  Norfolk's  attack  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, but  no  other  leader  seconded  him.  Of  a 
sudden  Richard  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  shout- 
ing **  Treason !"  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  His  quick  eye  had  caught  a  glance  of 
Henry,  and,  desperaie  as  seemed  his  case,  he 
hoped  to  retrieve  it  by  his  personal  valour  and  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  if  he  could  only  engage 
his  adversary  hand-to-hand.  He  cut  his  way  to 
Henry's  standard;  killed  Sir  William  Brandon, 
the  standard  bearer ;  made  Sir  John  Cheney  bite 
the  dust ;  and  was  directing  a  deadly  thrust  at  his 
rival,  when  a  whole  host  closed  upon  him,  threw 
him  from  his  horse,  and  despatched  him  with  many 
wounds.  Then  Lord  Stanley  picked  up  his  crown, 
battered  and  blood-stained,  and  put  it  on  the  head 
of  Henry.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord 
Ferrers,  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  Sir  Robert  Bracken- 
bury,  and  a  few  other  knights,  shared  the  fiite  of 
their  master.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  battle  and  the 
flight,  three  thousand  men  perished ;  but,  consider- 
ing tlie  way  in  which  the  fl^air  was  managed,  and 
Henry  8  politic  anxiety  to  reconcile  parties,  and  to 

*  Fabyan. 
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•how  himself  a  clement  sorereign,  it  is  probable 
that  this  number  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  The 
battle  of  Bosworth-field,  which  terminated  the  war 
of  the  Roses,  was  altogether  on  a  scale  inferior  to 
diat  of  several  preceding  conflicts.  Counting  both 
ai^nies,  there  were  not  eighteen  thousand  men  on 
the  field,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  were  never 
engaged.  When  the  victorious  party  had  finished 
shouting  *'  Long  live  King  Henry  !*'  they  picked 
up  the  body  of  King  Richard,  stripped  it,  and  laid 
it  across  a  horse  behind  a  pursuivant-at-arms,  who, 
thus  mounted,  rode  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  new 
king  into  the  town  of  Leicester.  There  the  body 
was  exposed  for  two  or  three  days,  '*  that  all  men, 
night  behold  it ;"  after  which  it  was  buried  with 
little  reverence  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Richard  IIL,  who  had 
reigned  two  years  and  two  months.  There  is 
wme  uncertainty  about  his  precise  age,  but  it 


appears  propable  that  he  was  only  in  his  thirty- 
third  year  when  he  died.*  The  disputes  which 
have  been  raised  on  every  part  of  his  history 
have  been  extended  even  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. It  seems  very  certain  that  the  portrait 
usually  exhibited  is  an  incorrect  one:  oe  was 
small  of  stature,  had  a  sharp  visage,  and  unequal 
shoulders, — ^his  right  shoulder  being  a  little  higher 
than  his  left  :t  the  other  traits  seem  to  have  been 
put  in  by  imagination.  There  is  some  evidenoe  to 
show  that,  instead  of  being  a  monster  of  ugliness, 
he  was  almost  as  handsome  in  features  as  his 
brother  Edward  IV.J 

•  Coot.  Hilt.  CroyL— Faby«n.~HaU.— Back.  Life  of  Rich.  III. 
— ^W.  Hattoa,  Baitle  of  Botworth-Seld. 

i  So  »t  leaft  says  Room,  the  Hermit  of  Gay't  CUtt,  vbo  saw 
Richard  (wkom  he  hnladj  at  Warwick  a  Utile  alter  hie  euronatiuD. 

t  Walpole.  Htat.  Doabta.  This  appeara  to  ua  one  of  the  particq- 
lart  m  wbich  the  ingenious  writer  hai  best  made  oat  his  case ;  and 
yet  he  can  searoely  be  said  to  have  fut  rid  of  Riehard's  homp. 


SERIES  OF  AUTOQRAPHS  OF  BNeLISH  KINGS. 


&^^11  V^ 


This  if  the  stfoatare  of  Riehard  XL.  and  la  beUeved  to  be  the 
•arliest  antorraph  of  an  Eofliah  king  extant }  Atom  him  the  series 
eontiuues  unbroken.  The  present  signature  is  taken  from  the 
CtottoB  MS.  Veep.  T.  zi?.,  and  eonelsti  of  the  woida  U  ny  Red, 


Sultl- 


Stfnatim  of  Btuy  IV.,  eonsisting  of  Oie  initlall  H.R,  (Ibi  HenrioiM 
Rts),  from  the  same  Ui, 


<H  Y 


8i|Uturt  of  Htnry  V.  (R.H.).  ftom  th.  nm.  MS. 


?^ 


Sifnatore  of  Henry  VI.  (Henry),  firom  the  same  MS. 


flignfttim  of  Edward  IV^  R.E.  (for  Rex  Edwaidos),  from  i 
Paafton  Letters. 


tC^o^JV^^I^^^ 


SlgBatv*  t  Bdwttfd  V,  (E.  Bdwuiva  QoUtae),  horn  tlto  OoHm  If 8.  Veip.  T.  jsIt. 
•i<iat«t  of  Rlehttd  III.  CRtotrdtts  Bet),  f^oti  ttra  FMtoB  Leitora. 
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The  eoom  of  afiain  in  Scotland  baa  been  ad- 
verted to  freni  time  to  time  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  but  it  will  be  conrenient  to  subjoin  a  bri^ 
summary  of  the  history  of  that  kingdom  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  the  period,  that  the 
leading  events  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  thdr 
sequence  and  propar  connexion.    The  arrival  of 
the  fifteenth  century  found  the  throne  of  Bruce 
occupied  by  bis  great-grandson  Robert  111.,  who 
had  ascended  it  in  1390;— a  prince  whom  much 
smiability  of  nature,  a  genuine  though  a  somewhat 
superstitioin  piety,  and  even  intellectual  tastes 
and  accomplishments  beyond  the  rude  times  upon 
which  he  was  thrown,  did  not  protect  from  the 
misfbrtanes  and  contempt  that  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  extreme  deficiency  in  all  the 
more  eneregetic  and  manly  virtues.      He   had 
passed  his   fiftieth  year  before  he  obtained  the 
crown ;  and  for  some  years  before  his  accession, 
the  whole  powers  of  the  government,  in  the  feeble 
old  1^  of  their  father,  had  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  two  younger  brothers,  the  Earls  of  Fife  and 
Buchan,  whose  very  vices  were  fitted  to  win  more 
admiration  from  their  countrymen  than  his  good 
qualities ;  for,  although  the  one  was  a  man  of  craft, 
the  other  of  violence,  both  were  equally  unre- 
strained either  by  conscience  or  feeling,  and  in 
their  respective  ways  of  action  equally  unscrupu- 
lous and  daring.    The  weakness  of  the  new  reign 
was  sufficiently  indicated  irom  the  first,  by  tlie 
Earl  of  Fife,  afterwards  cicated  Duke  <^  Albany, 
being  permitted  to  continue,  with  the  office  of 
Custos  or  Guardian,  ruler  both  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  king.     From  his  timid  brother,  Albany  never 
would  have  encountered  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
or  limit  his  power ;  but  Robert's  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Rodisay,  showed  himself  as  he  grew 
up  to  manhood,  to  be  of  a  very  opposite  temper  to 
his  father.     A  strong  party  of  the  nobility  as  well 
as  the  national  feeling  rallied  around  the  heir  ap- 
parent; and  in  1398,  Albany  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  post  of  regent  to  his  nephew. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Rothsay, 
when  Henry  IV.  of  England,  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1400,  made  that  inroad  into  the    country 
aa  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  was  attended  with  no 
results,  but  is  memorable  as  the  last  expedition 
ever  conducted  by  an  English  monarch  in  person 
against  the  northern  kingdom.    In  bending,  how- 
ever, for  the  moment  to  the  storm,  and  retiring 
irom  the  head  of  afifairs,  the  dark  and  ambitious 
Albany  had  only  stepped  aside  to  lie  in  wait  for 
tti  opportunity  of  regaining  his  position.     The 
thoaghtiess  character  of  Rothsay  made  him  an 
easy  prey  to  his  designing  uncle.     His  wild  pur- 
Bmt  of  pleasure,  and  neglect  first  of  his  wife,  and 
tbea  of  the  mistress  for  whom  he  had  abandoned 
her,  bad  already  involved  him  with  several  power- 
^  enemies,  when,  by  means  of  artful  representa- 
tioDs  conveyed  to  the  old  king,  of  the  licentious 
conduct  of  his  son,  he  was  induced,  about  the  be- 
ginoing  of  the  year  1402,  to  give  an  order,  under 
die  royal  signet,  to  Albany,  to  arrest  the  prince. 


and  place  him  in  temporary  coofinement  He 
was  seized  at  Strathtyrum,  near  St.  Andrew's,  aa 
he  rode  towards  that  city,  and  immediately  lodged 
in  the  castle  there,  from  which  he  was  soon  after 
transferred  to  a  dungeon  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Falkland,  and  there,  it  is  believed,  starved  to 
death.  The  resumption  by  Albany  of  the  office  of 
regent  immediately  followed  this  horrid  tragedy. 
Soon  afier,  hostile  operations  against  Englanii 
were  resumed :  two  Scottish  armies  were  succes* 
sively  marched  into  that  country,  and  were  both 
defeated  and  dispersed — the  first  at  the  battle  of 
Nesbit  Moor,  fought  on  the  22nd  of  June ;  th» 
second  at  that  of  Homildon  Hill,  on  the  I4th  of 
September.  In  the  latter,  Lord  Murdoch  Stewart^ 
Albany^s  eldest  son,  along  with  many  other  Scot- 
tish noblemen,  fell  into  l£e  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  following  year,  a  numerous  Scottish  force 
again  advanced  towards  the  border — ^this  time 
under  the  command  of  Albany  himself;  but, 
although  the  Regent  gave  out  that  his  design  was 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  Percies  for  the  disasten 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  really  in  league  with  his 
former  enemies,  and  was  prepared  to  join  their  re- 
hellion  against  King  Hairy,  when  the  news  of  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  which  he 
received  heiart  he  had  entered  England,  at  once 
induced  him  to  return  home  and  disband  his 
army.  The  connexion,  however,  that  had  been 
formed  by  the  Scottish  government  with  the  dis- 
affected party  in  England,  was  not  broken  o^  by 
the  failure  of  the  bold  enterprise  of  Hotspur. 
Albany  appears  to  have  been  again  a  party  to  the 
conspiracy  of  old  Northumberland  and  Archbishop 
Scrope,  in  1405,  and  to  have,  after  its  detection, 
actually  raised  another  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  At  this  moment,  however,  there  was  a 
truce  between  the  two  countries,  and  no  hostile 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  Regent  had 
yet  taken  place  when  the  remarkable  event  oe« 
curred  (on  the  30th  of  March)  of  the  capture  by 
an  English  vessel  off  Fhimborough  Head,  of  King 
Robert's  second  son,  James,  now  the  heir  appa- 
rent, on  his  voyage  to  France,  and  his  retention  aa 
a  prisoner  by  die  English  king.  The  news  of  this 
event  is  commonly  said  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  the  old  king;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he 
really  regarded  it  as  a  very  heavy  calamity* 
Robert  III.  survived  the  capture  of  his  son  rather 
more  than  a  year,  dying  at  his  castle  of  Rothsay, 
in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1406,  after  having 
enjoyed  the  name  of  king  for  nearly  sixteen  years, 
but  the  power  for  not  one  day  in  all  that  time. 

In  whatever  light  King  Henry's  seizure  of  the 
Prince  of  Scotland  may  Imve  been  regarded  by  hia 
fadier,  it  was  no  cause  of  grief,  we  may  be  sure, 
to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  king,  a  parliament  met  at 
Perth,  and,  after  declaring  James  Earl  of  Carrick, 
then  a  captive  in  England,  thehr  lawful  king,  con- 
tinued Albany  in  the  regency.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  whatever  power  belonged  to  the  royal 
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•tation,  unlimited  by  even  the  form  or  shadow  of 
participation.  For  some  years  after  this,  peace 
was  preserved  between  the  governments  of  England 
and  Scotland,  although  occasional  encounters  still 
took  place  on  the  borders  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  also  between  private  merchant 
ships  on  the  coast  Meanwhile  a  formidable 
rebellion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Tales  was  suppressed 
by  his  defeat  in  the  destructive  battle  of  Harlaw, 
gained  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1411,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Lochgillip,  by  which 
Albany  soon  after  compelled  the  northern  poten- 
tate to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  to  give  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  a  neiv^ 
truce  was  concluded  with  England  to  last  for  six 
years.  In  1414,  Albany  at  last  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Henry  V.  what  he  had  long  vainly 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  the  more  obdurate  dis- 
position or  more  cautious  policy  of  the  late  long, 
the  liberation  of  hia  son  Murdoch.  He  was  ex- 
changed for  die  young  Henry  Percy,  the  son  of 
Hotspur,  who  waa  not  onlv  re-admitted  to  his 
native  country,  but  leinstatea  in  all  the  forfeited 
honours  of  his  ^Bonily. 

The  Scottish  Regent  made  no  such  effort  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  his  captive  sovereign  as 
ne  had  made  to  get  back  his  son ;  on  the  con- 
tnory,  he  is  accused,  though  rather  on  consider- 
ations of  probability  suggested  by  his  position  and 
character,  than  on  the  evidence  of  any  certain  facts, 
of  having  applied  all  his  powers  of  intrigue  to  pre- 
vent the  liberation  of  James.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  was  an  apprehension  of  not  being  able  much 
longer  to  waid  off  the  return  of  the  king,  if  the 
two  nations  should  remain  at  peace,  that  moved 
him  suddenly,  in  September  1417^  to  break  the 
truce,  and  to  commit  what  was  long  popularly  re- 
membered as  the  *^  Foul  Raid,"  by  marching  to- 
wards the  border  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and,  after  beginning  the  siege  of 
Roxburgh,  immediately  retreating  in  all  haste  on 
learning  that  an  English  force  was  on  the  way  to 
meet  lum.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  the 
south  of  Scotland  was  laid  waste  by  the  avenging 
invaders. 

It  is  possible  that  this  unfortunate  attempt  of  the 
Scottish  government  may  have  been  made  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  court,  with  which  a  close 
alliance  had  always  been  maintained  by  Albany, 
even  while  at  peace,  or,  at  least,  in  peaceful  inter- 
course, with  England.  It  was  not  until  a  short 
time  after  the  <^Foul  Raid,"  however,  that  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  came  to  Scotland  on  an  em- 
bassy from  the  Dauphin;  when  it  was  agreed 
to  send  a  body  of  Scottish  troops  to  serve  against 
the  English  in  France.  Seven  thousand  men  were 
sent  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
(the  Regent's  second  son)  and  the  Earl  of  Wigton. 
The  services  of  these  brave  men  in  a  succession  of 
bloody  fields,  till  Uiey  were  nearly  all,  tocether  with 
five  tiiousand  more  that  had  been  subsequently 
brought  over  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  swept  away 


at  Crevant  and  Vemeuil,  have  been  commemorated 
above.  Long  before  these  disastrous  days,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  had  undergone 
a  great  change.  The  Regent  Albany  died  at  the 
palace  of  Stirling  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1419, 
having  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  during 
thirty-four  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  held  the 
supreme  power,  under  the  nominal  reigns  of  his 
father,  brother,  and  nephew.  He  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief,  or  leader  of  the  feudal  nobi- 
lity, by  whom  he  was  raised  up  and  supported 
against  both  the  crown  and  the  people,  and  whom, 
in  return,  he  protected  in  all  their  local  despotism 
and  opprestion.  His  regency  was  thus  what  the 
power  of  the  crown  itself  had  originally  been, — a 
power  created  and  sustained  by  the  aristocracy,  with 
which  it  was  identified  in  feeling  and  interest,  until, 
as  its  position  was  strengthened  by  long  tenure,  it 
had  bc^n  to  detach  itself  from,  and  to  endeavour 
to  make  itself  independent  of,  the  body  from  which 
it  had  sprung.  Their  maintenance  ot  Albany  was 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  to  prevent 
thia,  and,  aa  it  were  to  revive,  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  institution  of  a  dependent  king. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  old  historians  the  feudal  ty- 
ranny under  which  the  country  groaned  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  government  of  Albany  is 
drawn  m  the  darkest  colours.  The  strongest  proof 
of  the  closeness  of  the  union  that  bound  the  one 
party  to  Uie  other  was  given  on  the  death  of  the 
old  duke,  when  his  son  and  heir  Murdoch  was  suf- 
fered, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  assume  the  regency 
at  the  same  time  with  his  hereditary  estates  and 
honours.  But  Murdoch  had  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  ambition  of  his  father ;  he  continued  indeed 
to  occupy  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  been  hfted 
lE>y  circumstances  and  accident,  but  all  real  power 
gradually  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  government 
at  lengtii  became  a  mere  anarchy.  Things  were  in 
this  state  when  the  captive  King  of  Scots,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  V.,  whom  he  had  accompanied  on 
his  glorious  expedition  to  France,  was  at  last  per- 
mitted by  the  English  government  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  His  liberation  was  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations which  his  friends  in  Scotland  had  long 
been  pursuing,  and  which  terminated  in  an  agree- 
ment concluded  at  York  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1423,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  forty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  paid  to  England  within  six  years, 
by  half-yearly  payments,  under  the  name  of  com- 
pensation for  Uie  e3qpenses  of  the  maintenance  of 
James  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  captivity. 
On  the  24th  of  Febnuory  following  the  Scottish  king 
espoused,  at  the  church  of  St  Mary  Overy,  in 
Southwark,  the  Lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  by  her  first  husband 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  descendant  of  fid- 
ward  III.,  by  both  her  parents,  vrith  whom  tradition 
makes  him  to  have  fallen  in  love  some  years  before, 
on  beholding  her  from  his  prison  in  the  Bound 
Tower  of  Windsor  CasUe,  an  incident  which  is 
believed  to  have  su^ested  his  plaintive  and  ele- 
gant poem  entitled  *•  The  King's  Quhair."     He 
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arriTcd  m  Scotland  on  the  5th  of  April,  1324,  and 
on  iie  21st  of  May  was  solemnly  crowned,  with 
lus  qaeeo,  in  the  usual  venerated  sanctuary,  the 
abbey  dnircfa  of  Scone. 

The  fint  great  work  to  which  James  found  it 
necatvy  to  address  himself,  in  the  state  to  which 
bis  kingdom  had  heen  brought,  was  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  oyerthrow  of 
tbt  minj-headed  domination  was  indispensable, 
botb  lor  the  security  of  his  own  position,  and  for 
tbe  reHaatation  of  uie  blessings  of  order  and  good 
gcrenimeDt  to  his  people.  Nor  did  he  proceed 
timidly  or  by  half  measures  towards  an  object,  his 
success  or  Mure  in  the  complete  attainment  of 
which  was  to  be  his  salvation  or  his  ruin.  **  Let  God 
bat  gnnt  me  life,"  he  is  said  to  have  indignantly  ex- 
claimed when  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  uni- 
Teml  Tidence  and  rapine  that  prevailed,  **  and  by 
bis  help  I  shall  make  the  key  keep  the  castle,  and 
the  fiuze-bush  the  cow,  throughout  my  dominions, 
thoagh  I  should  lead  the  life  of  a  dog  to  complete 
it"  A  Iruce  for  seven  years  had  been  concluded 
vith  Eoghoid,  and  James  lost  no  time  in  taking 
adTiotage  of  this  season  of  security  from  foreign 
hostility,  to  proceed  with  his  work  of  internal 
icfisrm.  In  a  parliament  which  met  at  Perth 
five  days  after  his  coronation,  a  complete  review 
of  the  mamibld  disorders  of  the  kingdom  was  gone 
into,  and  numerous  regulations  were  enacted  for 
their  correction.  But  legislation  could  in  such 
ciTcumstaBoes  only  lop  and  somewhat  repress  the 
growth  of  the  evil ;  its  root  lay  too  deep  to  be  so 
Twdied.  Having  sedulously  employed  the  inter- 
val is  gaming  over  the  instruments  of  his  scheme, 
lod  maJcing  the  other  necessary  preparations,  James 
ueembled  another  parliament  at  Perth,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1328,  and  on  the  ninth  day  after 
raddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of 
Albany,  bis  youngest  son  Alexander,  and  twenty- 
ox  of  the  odier  principal  barons,  their  partisans, 
whom  he  had  thus  got  into  his  power.  Walter 
Stewart,  Albany's  eldest  son,  had  been  seized  and 
placed  m  custody,  some  time  before.  He  was  the 
frst  of  Ae  priscoers  brought  to  trial,  in  a  court 
Wd  in  the  palace  of  Stirling,  and  over  which  the 
nng  bimsdf  presided,  on  the  20th  of  May.  It  is 
wrftes  to  add  that  he  was  condemned  to  die. 
He,  his  father,  his  brother  Alexander,  and  Albany's 
&Aer-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  now  in  his 
«j*dedi  year,  were  all  executed  on  the  Heading 
Hifl,  in  front  of  Stirling  Castle.  All  the  estetes  of 
^  ooce-powerful  family  being  then  declared 
wfeited  to  the  Crown,  the  other  nobles  who  had 
TO  apprehended  were  set  at  liberty,  and  left  to 
uorreBections  on  the  terrible  example  they  had 
witnessed. 

F^ff  seferal  years  after  this  James  continued  to 
«oipy  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  parlia- 
pot,  which  was  usually  summoned  every  year, 
jn  odeaTouring  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his 
"ogdom,  and  to  remedy  the  mishaps  of  a  long 
^^  of  misgovemment,  by  means  of  a  series 
«  WgidatiTe  enactments,   still  preserved,  which 


comprehend  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
foreign  and  domestic  manufactures,  the  regulation 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  police  of  the  country, 
its  defence  against  foreign  hostility  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  even 
the  constitution  of  the  supreme  government,  and 
which  probably,  taken  altogether,  furnish  the  most 
complete  collection  of  materials  that  now  exists  for 
the  illustration  of  the  internal  condition  of  any 
European  country  at  this  remote  era.  He  also 
strengthened  himself,  and  made  provision  for  call- 
ing into  activity  the  industry  and  resources  of  the 
country,  by  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce  with 
France,  Flanders,  and  other  foreign  powers.  The 
only  part  of  his  dominions  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  laws  continued  for  some  time  to  be  set  at 
nought,  or  imperfectly  obeyed,  was  the  northern 
Highlands.  Determined  that  the  chiefs  of  that 
region  should  bow  under  the  same  sceptre  which 
hid  already  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the  southern 
nobles,  in  the  spring  of  1427  he  assembled  a  par- 
liament at  Inverness,  and  there  ventured  again 
upon  the  same  bold  expedient  which  he  had  adopted 
two  years  before  at  Perth.  About  fifty  heads  of 
clans,  who  had  been  summoned  to  give  their  at- 
tendance, were  seized;  of  which  some  were  in- 
stantly condemned  and  executed,  others  were  not 
put  to  death  till  after  a  more  deliberate  investiga- 
tion, and  others  were  only  imprisoned  for  a  time. 
Of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  Alexander,  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  This  potent  chieftain  upon  being  set 
at  large,  after  a  confinement  of  about  two  years, 
collected  his  armed  followers,  and  rose  in  open  re- 
volt against  the  royal  authority ;  but  James  instantly 
marched  against  him  in  person,  and,  coming  up 
with  him  near  Lochaber,  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  rebel  force.  Alexander  soon  after 
threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  Another  High- 
land rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1431,  h«uled 
by  Donald  Balloch,  a  near  relation  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  was  met  by  the  Scottish  king  with 
the  same  promptitude  and  spirit,  and  as  suc- 
cessfully repressed.  Balloch  himself  lost  his  life, 
and  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands  is  said  to 
have  been  completed  by  the  execution,  as  it 
is  termed,  or  slaughter  in  cold  blood,  of  no 
fewer  than  three  himdred  captured  thieves  and 
robbers.  About  the  same  time  another  truce  for 
five  years  was  concluded  with  England. 

If  James  had  stopped  at  this  point  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  and  con-  * 
solidating  the  reforms  which  he  had  commencea 
with  so  much  courage  and  ability.  But  his  scheme 
for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  nobility,  and  re- 
establishing the  royal  supremacy,  was  yet  far  from 
being  completed.  The  olood  that  had  been  shed 
had,  after  all,  destroyed  but  one  of  the  great  fa- 
milies; many  others  still  remained  sufficiently 
powerfiil  to  be  dangerous,  even  singly,  and  nearly 
irresistible  if  they  should  combine.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Crown  had  been  greatly  impoverished 
and  weakened  during  the  regency,  by  many  lavish 
alienations  of  the  royal  domains,  that  had  helped 
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to  build  up  the  greatness  of  the  aristocracy.  These 
grants  James  now  determined  to  resume.  The 
success  that  had  attended  his  first  attempts  seems 
to  have  somewhat  thrown  him  off  his  guard ;  in  so 
far,  at  leasts  as  the  imperfect  details  that  have 
come  down  to  us  can  be  understood,  there  is  in 
his  latter  proceedings  much  apparent  precipitation 
and  over 'Confidence,  as  well  as  not  a  little  of  a 
despotic  and  rapacious  spirit.  By  acts  which 
did  not  perhaps  in  any  case  go  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  law,  out  which  were  at  the  least  very 
rigorous  and  harsh  applications  of  it,  several  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  nobility  were  suddenly 
stripped  of  estates  of  which  they  or  their  prede- 
cessors had  held  undisturbed  possession  for  many 
years.  Meanwhile,  having  formed  an  intimate 
alliance  with  France,  and  sent  his  infant  daughter 
Margaret,  in  1435,  to  that  country  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XL),  he  became 
involved  through  this  connexion  in  a  dispute  with 
the  English  government,  which  led  him  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  to  break  tlie  truce, 
and,  marching  with  an  army  to  the  Border,  to  lay 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  One  motive  that 
has  been  assigned  for  his  having  thus,  contrary 
to  his  previous  uniform  policy,  thrown  himself 
into  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  is, 
that  he  proposed  in  tliis  way  to  find  occupation 
for  the  fierce  spirits  whom  his  recent  conduct 
could  not  but  have  alarmed  and  irritated,  and 
to  draw  off  their  attention  from  domestic  poli- 
tics. While  he  lay  before  Roxburgh,  however, 
the  queen  suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  the 
camp,  and,  apparently  in  consequence  of  something 
she  had  communicated,  the  king  immediately  raised 
the  siege,  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to 
the  north.  This  was  before  the  middle  of  August 
The  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  probably  al- 
ready arranged ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
king's  suspicions,  if  they  had  really  been  awakened, 
were  again  lulled,  and  he  resumed  his  usual  mode 
of  life.  On  the  approach  of  Christmas  he  repaired 
to  Perth,  and  there,  taking  up  his  lodging  in  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars,  spent  the  holy 
season  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and*  brilliant 
court.  The  gay  succession  of  revels  and  festivities 
had  been  prolonged  far  into  the  new  year  before  the 
conspirators  determined  to  strike  their  blow.  The 
chiefs  of  the  plot  were  Sir  Robert  Graham,  Walter 
Stewart  Earl  of  Athole,  and  his  grandson  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Stewart,  who  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  in 
the  royal  household,  and  whom,  it  appears,  it  was 
the  intention  to  proclaim  king,  as  being  the  de- 
scendant of  Robert  IL,  and,  as  was  pretended,  his 
rightful  heir  and  representative — Robert  II L 
having,  it  was  affirmed,  been  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
Both  Graham  and  the  Stewarts  had  been  adherents 
of  Albany,  and  both  had  also  more  recent  injuries 
of  their  own  to  avenge.  Graham,  a  man  of  the 
darkest  and  most  determined  character,  took  the 
conduct  of  the  bloody  enterprise.  On  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  February,  he  proceeded  with  his  armed 
accomplices  towa,rds  the  royal  bedchambers  where 


James,  standing  in  his  aight-dress,  was  still  codi 
versing  with  the  queen  and  her  ladies  before  rei 
tiring  to  rest  The  noise  of  their  tumultuous 
approach  instantly  struck  alarm  to  the  hearts  o| 
the  king  and  those  with  him.  He  fiew  to  th< 
windows,  but  found  them  secured  by  immovably 
bars.  When  they  rushed  to  fasten  the  door,  i^ 
was  found  that  the  bolts  had  been  removed ;  in  hii 
extremity  of  despair,  James  then  tore  up  one  oi 
the  planks  of  the  floor ;  and  in  this  way,  afiei 
replacing  the  board,  dropped  into  a  dark  vault  be^ 
low,  while  a  heroic  woman,  Catherine  Douglas, 
making  her  arm  a  bolt  for  the  door,  held  it  till  the 
bone  was  snapped  in  two.  At  first,  the  mode  of 
the  king's  escape  was  not  detected ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing a  noise,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  attempt 
to  come  up  from  the  vault,  the  assassins  returned 
again  to  the  chamber,  and  soon  discovered  where 
he  was  concealed.  Naked  and  unarmed  as  he 
was,  he  made  a  desperate  defence  when  they 
sprung  down  upon  him  to  despatch  him;  but 
Graham  himself  at  last  succeeded  in  giving  him 
his  death-stroke.  His  body,  when  examined,  was 
found  to  be  pierced  with  sixteen  wounds.* 

Thus  perished  James  L,  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  actual  reign. 
The  conspirators  gained  none  of  their  ulterior  ob- 
jects ;  on  the  contrary,  although  they  escaped  ra 
the  first  instance,  they  were  all  eventually  retaken, 
and  put  to  death,  every  complicated  refinement  of 
torture  being  applied  to  deepen  and  prolong  their 
dying  agonies.  The  only  son  of  their  murdered 
king,  an  infant  of  six  years  old,  was  immediately 
crowned  as  James  IL  The  early  part  of  this  reiga 
is  a  scene  of  the  most  perplexed  intestine  con^- 
sion,  of  which  the  records  are  so  imperfect  as  to 
make  the  whole  nearly  unintelligible.  The  prin- 
cipal personages  that  figure  in  the  dark  and  trou- 
bled drama  are  Sir  Wilham  Crichton,  Sir  Alexan- 
der Livingston,  and  the  several  mighly  barons  vrho 
successively  became  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Douglas.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  long  fluctuating  game  of  fraud  and  violence  in 
which  these  difierent  interests  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  the  king  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom.  Both  mc  royal  infant 
and  his  mother  were  for  some  time  constantly  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  fierce 
and  restless  factions.  As  the  bey  grew  up  towards 
manhood,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  his  early  years  had  been 
passed,  he  evinced  his  inheritance  of  no  small 
share  of  the  spirit  and  ability  of  his  great  father, 
and  also  of  all  the  determination  of  the  late  king 
to  be  king  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  Williami 
the  fiflh  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  also  Duke  of  Tou- 
raine  in  France,  a  youth  of  seventeen^  had  already 
been  cut  off  along  with  his  younger  brother,  in 

•  Pinkartoa,  in  hit  History  of  SgoUaimI  (Anpendii  to  wl.  L  ^v 
468—475).  hai  published  «  ooDt«i)aporary  narrattre  of  ihishsrbsitwa 
murdar,  and  also  of  the  ezecatioa  of  the  rejfleldee.  which  prafrttr* 
to  be  tnnsUted  from  a  Latin  origin al— probably  the  accooBt  pub 
lished  by  authority  at  the  time.  Few  stories,  either  in  history  or  >a 
fietioa,  can  conpete  with  the  honon  of  thin  gtim  chronieU. 
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1440 ;  the  two  were  seduced  by  Crichton  and 
liviagalon,  at    that  time   in  confederacy,  to  the 
caatle  of  Bdinbargh,  where  the  king  was,  and 
then  aebed  aa  they  sat  at  dinner,  and,  after  the 
bhefeat  form  of  a  trial,  hurried  to  execution — a 
deed  of  perfidy  which  shocked  even  that  unscru- 
pulous SLge,  and  was  long  a  theme  of  popular  hor- 
tKK  and  execration.     After  a  few  years,  however, 
nearly  all  the  old  power  of  that  great  baronial 
house  was  Teriyed  in  the  person  of  William,  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Douglas;  he  was  the  most  formid- 
Sk^  subject  of  the  crown  at  the  time  when  the 
king  b^an  to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into 
his  own  hands.    James,  though  still  very  young, 
proceeded  from  the  first  with  wonderful  prudence 
and    dissimulation.      From    among    the    several 
OQonpctiton   for  the  supreme  power  he  selected 
CrichtDD,  whom  he  made  lord  chancellor,  as  his 
eoofidentisl  adviser,  along  with  the  able  and  en- 
lightened Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a 
prelate  whose  high  birth,  for  he  was  first  cousin 
to  the  king,   added  additional  influence  to  his 
ea&inent  rank  in  the  church.    The  first  blow  was 
struck  at  the  Livingstons ;  the  principal  heads  of 
that  faction,  being  assembled  in  1449,  in  a  sort  of 
family  convocation  at  the  bridge  of  Inchbelly,  near 
Kirkintilloch,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
king's  forces,  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison.     A 
few  of  them  were  afterwards  executed ;  the  rest 
made  their  submission ;  and  the  power  of  the  fac- 
tion was  completely  destroyed.     The  more  united 
strength  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  whose  great  ter- 
ritorial possessions  in  the  most  important  district 
of  the  kingdom  made  him  almost  a  rival  potentate, 
was  not  so  easily  thrown  down ;  policy  and  force 
were  alternately  resorted  to ;  at  last  the  mighty  earl 
was  induced  to  visit  the  king  in  Stirling  Castle  ; 
in  a  conversation  between  him  and  James  warm 
words  were  uttered  on  both  sides ;  till  the  king,  at 
last  giving  way  to  his  passion,  drew  his  dagger,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  earl's  throat.     Some  of  the 
courtiers,  rushing  in  from  the  adjoining  apartment, 
soon  despatched  the  defenceless  man.    This  atro- 
city happened  in  February,  1452,  when  James  was 
jet  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.    The  consequences 
did  nor  cease  to  be  felt  to  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  open  rebellion  of  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Douglas   that  immediately  followed  was  in- 
deed speedily    suppressed  ;   but  the  new   earl, 
James,  the  brother  of  him  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, never  relinquished  his  vengeance  while  the 
murderer  lived.     By  his  intrigues  with  the  faction 
of  the  Yorkists  in  England,  after  he  had  been 
driven  firom  his  own  country,  he  was  instrumental 
in  fomenting  those  differences  which  eventually 
kd  James,  soon  after  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her 
son  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  to  raise  an 
army,  and  set  out  at  its  head  for  the  invasion  of 
England.     Marching  directly  upon  Roxburgh,  he 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  that  castle,  which  had 
now  for  more  than  a  century  been  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  English.    The  siege  had  not  lasted  many  days 
when  one  of  the  cannons  that  were  pointed  against 


the  fortress  burst  on  being  fired  off  as  the  king 
stood  beside  it,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This 
event  happened  about  the  end  of  July,  1460. 

The  death  of  James  II.  again  placed  the  crown 
of  his  unfortunate  country  on  the  head  of  a  minor, 
James,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  his  wife,  Mary  of 
Guelders,  whom  he  had  married  in  1449.  The 
new  king  was  only  in  his  eighth  year.  The  history 
of  his  reign  is  in  great  part  a  repetition  of  the 
same  scene  of  turbulence  and  intrigue  which  filled 
the  commencing  years  of  the  last.  The  families 
of  the  Boyds  and  the  Hamiltons  now  enact  nearly 
the  same  parts  which  had  been  before  sustained  by 
the  Livingstons  and  the  Douglases.  James  III., 
however,  as  he  outgrew  his  boyhood,  showed  him- 
self to  be  in  various  respects  of  a  very  different 
character  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  With- 
out any  of  their  energy  and  resolute  qualities,  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  degree  of  the  love  of  art 
and  literature  which  distinguished  the  first  James ; 
but  an  indolent  and  unwarlike  disposition,  after  all, 
had  probably  more  to  do  with  his  fondness  for 
privacy  than  any  strong  addictedness  to  intellectual 
occupations.  What  little  we  know  of  his  tastes 
and  studies  betrays  the  weakest  and  most  frivolous 
character  of  mind.  He  early,  also,  manifested  a 
baneful  passion  for  favourites,  no  trace  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding kings.  The  Boyds  first  obtained  possession 
of  his  person  and  his  affections  in  consequence  of 
one  of  them  having  been  employed  to  assist  in  his 
education.  For  some  years  their  ascendency  at 
court  placed  the  whole  government  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  Means,  however,  having  been 
found  to  alienate  the  versatile  and  suspicious  mind 
of  their  royal  protector,  they  were,  in  the  year 
1469,  not  only  suddenly  hurled  from  favour  and 
power,  but  pursued  with  a  rancour  on  the  part  of 
the  king  which  did  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  had 
slaked  itself  in  their  blood.  After  the  Boyds  were 
thus  swept  away,  the  most  conspicuous  figures  that 
appear  on  the  scene  are  James's  two  younger 
brothers,  who  bore  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Albany 
and  the  Earl  of  Mar.  These  two  princes  were 
both  of  a  character  altogether  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  king,  and  as  much  the  favourites  of  the 
warlike  nobility,  whom  they  resembled  in  tastes 
and  habits,  as  he  was  their  aversion  and  scorn.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  had,  one  or  both 
of  them,  early  begun  to  cherish  the  design  of 
getting  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
that  their  existence,  therefore,  was  not  without 
danger  to  the  royal  power.  They  were  attacked, 
however,  by  the  king  before  they  appear  to  have 
committed  themselves  by  any  aggression  against 
the  throne.  Mar  was  arrested  in  1480,  on  the 
insane  charge  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  king's  life 
by  witchcraft  (in  which  James  was  a  devout  be- 
liever). According  to  one  account  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death  by  the  royal  order ;  another 
version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  was  seized  with 
fever,  and  occasioned  his  own  death  by  tearing  off, 
in  his  delirium,  the  bandages  that  had  been  tied 
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round  hiB  temples  after  having  been  let  blood  by 
his  medical  attendant  Albany's  career  was  much 
more  protracted.  After  escaping  to  France,  he 
returned  from  that  country  in  1482,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English  king  Edward  IV., 
in  which  he  boldly  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander 
king  of  Scotland,  consenting  to  receive  the  crown 
from  the  gift  of  Edward  as  his  lord  superior.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  agreement  that  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.^  entered  Scot- 
land, as  related  in  a  preceding  page,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  in  the  summer  of  the  above-mentioned 
year.  James  also  raised  an  army  and  went  forth  to 
meet  the  invader.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Boyds 
had  been  succeeded  in  the  monopoly  of  the  king's 
regards  by  a  number  of  persons  of  the  lowest  rank, 
some  of  whom,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
sons of  talent  and  accomplishments,  but  whose 
ascendency  did  not  on  that  account  the  less  disgust 
both  the  nobility  and  the  whole  nation.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  favourites  was  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Cochrane,  upon  whom  the  infatuated  king  had 
lavished  wealth  and  honours  with  the  most  pro- 
ftise  and  senseless  prodigality,  and  who  with  equal 
folly  made  the  most  oJOTensive  display  of  his 
power  and  magnificence.  We  have  already 
related  how,  when  the  army,  on  its  march  south- 


wards,  had  reached  the  town  of  Lander,  this 
person,  and  about  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  royal 
minions,  were  suddenly  seized  by  a  party  of  the 
nobility,  headed  by  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,  and, 
without  even  the  form  of  trial,  hanged  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  The  king  himself  was  then 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  army 
was  disbanded.  After  a  short  time  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  king  and  Albany,  on 
which  the  former  was  released  from  imprisonment, 
and  the  latter  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  before  a  few  months  had  passed, 
another  revolution  had  taken  place,  and  Albany, 
driven  from^  office,  was  again  in  rebellion.  His 
resistance,  however,  was  speedily  put  down,  on 
which  he  fled  once  more  to  Englimd.  By  this 
time  Edward  IV.  was  dead;  but  Albany  and 
Richard  had  hitherto  been  good  firiends,  and  the 
latter  at  first  showed  some  inclination  to  aid  the 
duke's  pretensions.  The  necessities  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, however,  soon  made  him  anxious  for  a  termi- 
nation of  the  war  with  Scotland;  and,  negotiations 
having  been  opened,  a  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  to  last  for  three  years,  was  concluded  at 
Nottingham  in  September,  1484.  The  short  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  James  III.  belongs  to  the 
next  period  of  our  History. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE   HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  history  of  the 
Romish  fabric  of 
ecclesiastical  polity 
during  the  fifteenth 
century  exhibits  the 
established  authori- 
ties of  the  state  still 
standing  by  the  sys- 
tem as  steadily  as 
ever,  but  that  hold 
on  the  affections  and 
respect  of  the  people, 
Dvhich  was  its  real 
strength,  manifestly 
loosened,  and  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day.  The  support  it  received  from  kings  and 
their  ministers  wa&  now,  indeed,  aufi^ented  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  ^echne  of  that  other  and  better 
strength,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  popular  aliena- 
tion and  hostility.  Its  pretensions  as  a  rival  power 
▼ere  no  longer  formidable,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  maintenance  was  felt  to  be  the  common  cause  of 
old  establishments,  all  of  which,  whether  of  a  spi- 
ritual or  temporal  character,  seemed  to  be  menaced 
bj  its  danger. 

One  of  the  main  causes  which  precipitated  the 
decay  of  this  once  mighty  dominion  was  undoubt- 
^ly  the  great  schism  which  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  XL,  in  1318,  and  divided  the 
Weitem  church  for  half  a  centiury.  The  death  of 
Gregory  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  elec- 
tion m  the  usual  form,  and  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  all  the  cardinals  then  in  Home,  being  sixteen  of 
the  tventy-two  composing  the  sacred  college,  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  Bartholomew  Pregnano, 
who  took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  and  is  probably  true,  that  this  choice  was 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  populace.  On  this 
pretence,  at  least,  the  cardinals,  five  months  after, 
stole  away  from  Rome,  and,  assembling  first  at 
An^i  and  then  at  Fundi,  excommunicated  Urban 
>s  an  apostate  and  antichrist,  and  announced  as 
the  pope  of  their  free  election  Robert  of  Caneva, 
or  Clement  YII.  The  imperious  and  severe  rule 
of  Urban  probably  drove  them  to  a  bold  and  rash 
wt  from  which  ihej  would  otherwise  have  shrunk : 
'*they  soon  discovered  the  features  of  the  tyrant, 
vho  could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  his  bre- 
^^  while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent  chamber 
six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack :"  •  but  the 
primary  motive  with  the  majority  of  the  college 
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of  cardinals,  as  with  the  people  of  Rome,  was  to 
obtain  a  pope  of  their  own  nation.  Only  the  pre- 
ceding year,  after  his  predecessors,  from  Clement  V. 
inclusive,  had  resided  for  seventy  years  at  Avignon 
in  France,  Gregory  XL  had  restored  the  papacy 
to  its  ancient  seat.  A  pope  of  ultramontane  birth, 
it  was  apprehended  by  the  Romans,  would  again 
remove  his  court  from  Italy.  A  majority  of  the 
cardinals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Frenchmen, 
and,  as  such,  opposed  to  an  Italian  pope.  The 
different  nations  of  Eurone  were  influenced  by  feel- 
ings of  the  same  kind.  Most  of  the  Italian  states 
adhered  to  Urban,  and  on  the  same  side,  actuated 
chiefly  by  enmity  to  France,  were  ranged  England, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway;  France,  acknowledging 
the  election  of  Clement,  was  supported  by  Scot- 
land, Navarre,  Castille,  Aragon^  Savoy,  Sicily, 
and  Cyprus. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  (now  generally 
held  to  be  the  true)  popes  was  continued  after 
Urban  VI.  by  the  elections,  in  1389  of  Perrino 
Tomacella,  or  Boniface  IX. ;  in  1404  of  Cosmato 
Meliorate,  or  Innocent  VII. ;  and  in  1406  of 
Angelo  Corrario,  or  Gregory  XII.  On  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.,  in  1394,  the  cardinals  at  Avig- 
non chose  as  his  successor  Peter  de  Luna,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XI 1 1.  After  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  effect  an  accommodation, 
both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  were 
deposed,  in  1409,  by  the  council  of  Pisa;  and  by 
an  unanimous  vote  of  the  same  assembly  Peter 
Philaret,  a  Greek,  or  Alexander  V.,  was  raised  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
the  following  year,  Balthazar  Cossa,  a  Neapolitan, 
or  John  XX 1 1 1.,  was  in  the  same  manner  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Meanwhile,  however,  notwith- 
standing these  interferences  of  the  council,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Naples  still  adhered  to  Gre- 
gory; and  Benedict,  himself  a  native  of  Spain, 
commanded  the  obedience  of  that  important 
country.  In  this  state  affairs  remained  till  the 
assembling  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1414; 
that  assembly  deposed  the  monster  John;  Gre- 
gory, desertea  by  the  powers  that  had  at  first  sup- 
ported him,  and  left  without  dominion  or  authority 
beyond  the  walls  of  Rimini,  resigned ;  and  in  1417 
the  Cardinal  Otho  de  Colonna,  who  took  the  name 
of  Martin  V.,  was  declared  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  election  was  made  by  the  college 
of  twenty-three  cardinals,  assisted  by  thirty  depu- 
ties from  the  council,  six  from  each  of  the  five 
great  nations  into  which  Christendom  wu  held  to  ^ 
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be  divided^ — ihe  Italian,  the  German,  the  French, 
tlie  Spanish,  and  the  English.  **  I  cannot,*'  ob- 
Bervea  Gibbon,  *'  overlook  this  great  national 
cause,  which  waa  vigorously  maintained  by  the 
English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The 
latter  contended  that  Christendom  was  essentially 
distributed  into  the  four  great  nations  and  votes  of 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  that  the 
lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  England,  Denmark,  Por- 
tugal, &c.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or 
other  of  these  great  divisions.  The  English  as- 
serted that  the  British  Islands,  of  which  they  were 
the  head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co* 
ordinate  nation,  with  an  equal  vote;  and  every 
argument  of  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  their  country.  Including  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Orkneys,  the  British  Islands  are  decorated 
with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by  four 
or  five  languages,  —  English,  Welsh,  Cornish, 
Scotch,  Irish,  &c.  The  greater  island,  firom  north 
to  south,  measures  eight  hundred  miles,  or  forty 
days*  journey  ;  and  England  alone  contains  thirty- 
two  counties  and  fifty- two  thousand  parish 
churches  (a  bold  account!)*  besides  cathedrals, 
colleges,  priories,  and  hospitals.  They  celebrate 
the  mission  of  St.  John  of  Arimathea,  the  birth  of 
Constantino,  and  the  legantine  powers  of  the  two 
primates,  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
tbolemy  de  Glanville  (a.d.  1360),  who  reckons 
only  four  Christian  kingdoms, — 1,  of  Rome ;  2,  of 
Constantinople;  3,  of  Ireland,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  English  monarchs;  and  4,  of 
Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  coimcil, 
but  the  victories  of  Henry  Y.  added  much  weight 
to  their  arguments." 

The  election  of  Martin  V.,  however,  did  not 
altogether  put  an  end  to  the  scfabm.  Benedict 
XIII.,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Peniscola,  in 
Valencia,  continued  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon  till  his  death,  in  1424.  His  car- 
dinals then  elected  a  successor,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  VIII.  In  1429,  however,  this  person 
made  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  who  was  thus 
at  last  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Latin  church. 
But,  as  an  eminent  Catholic  historian  of  our  own 
day  has  remarked,  **  if  the  schism  was  thus  ter» 
minated,  it  had  previously  given  a  ahock  to  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pontiflFs,  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  contending  rivals  dared 
not  employ  the  imperious  tone  of  their  predeceasors. 
It  was  the  policy  of  each  to  conciliate,  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  adherents,  and  to  avoid  every 
measure  which  might  drive  men  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  his  opponent  Hence  the  pretensions 
which  had  given  so  much  offence  to  the  sovereigns 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude;  enactments 
hostile  to  the  immunities  or  claims  of  the  church 
were  either  passed  over  in  silence  or  but  feebly 
Opposed ;  and,  instead  of  the  spiritual  weapons  of 
excommunication  and  interdict,  were  adopted  the 
more  persuattve  meana  of  entreaty  and  conces- 


sion."*  It  may  be 'added,  in  the  less  cautions 
words  of  a  great  writer  not  trammelled  by  the 
same  ties  of  sect  and  profession,  that  ^  in  the 
furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon  the  vices 
of  the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed;  snd  their 
precarious  situation  degraded  their  authority, 
relaxed  their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their  wants 
and  exactions."t 

The  absolute  power  of  the  popes  also  met  with 
serious  resistance  during  this  penod  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  body,  or  at  least  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, of  the  clergy,  as  assembled  or  represented 
in  general  councils.  The  Council  of  Constance, 
before  its  separation  in  1418,  enacted  that  such 
synods  should  henceforth  be  held  regularly  fiir  the 
government  and  reformation  of  the  church,  each, 
before  dissolving,  appointing  the  time  and  place 
for  the  meeting  of  its  successor.  But  the  Council 
of  Basil,  which,  reluctantly  convoked  by  Martin  V., 
assembled  in  1431,  immediately  after  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor  Eugenius  IV.,  and  continued 
to  sit  till  1443,  went  a  great  deal  farther,  assuming 
and  maintaining,  indeed,  an  attitude  of  open  revolt 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  not  only 
solemnly  asserted  the  superioritv  of  a  general 
council  over  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
but  proceeded  to  divest  the  pope  of  some  of  his 
most  valuable  and  hitherto  universally  recognised 
rights  ;  prohibiting  him  from  creating  new  cardi- 
nals, and  suppressing  the  annates,  or  tax  of  the 
first  year's  income  upon  benefices,  which  consti- 
tuted a  large  portion  of  the  papal  revenue.  At 
length,  in  1437,  Eugenius,  who  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Bologna,  dissolved  the  council,  and 
called  together  another,  which  met  at  Fenara  in 

1438.  All  Christendom  was  now  divide  between 
the  two  councils,  as  it  had  lately  been  in  the  case 
of  the  rival  popes.  Nor  was  it  long  before  there 
was  again  a  nvalry  of  popes  as  well  as  oi  councils. 
Having  deposed  Eugenius,  the  Council  of  Basil,  in 

1439,  called  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  from  the 
hermitage  of  Ripaille,  the  retired  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Amadeus  VI II.,  who  thereupon  exchanged  his 
temporal  style  for  the  spiritual  title  of  Felix  V. 
Eugenius  and  his  council  at  Ferrara  were  adhered 
to  by  the  governments  of  Venice  and  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states  of  Italy;  Germany,  France, 
Lombardy,  Spain,  En^and,  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
generally,  supported  Felix  V.  and  the  Council  of 
Basil.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  everywhere  the 
bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy 
were  with  Eugenius:  the  supremacy  of  geneni 
councils,  as  asserted  by  that  of  Basil,  was  favoured 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  A  short  time 
before  the  deposition  of  Eugenius,  indeed,  the 
lower  house  (h  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  had,  in  answer  to  questions  proposed 
by  the  archbishop,  resolved,  after  some  days*  deli- 
beration, that  the  pope  had  the  power  of  dissolving 
a  general  council, — that  Uie  Council  of  Buil  had 
no  power  to  depose  Pope  Eugenius, — and  that,  if 
that  council  should  depose  him,  they  would  still 
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obey  him  as  lawful  pope.  But  some  yean  after- 
waids  the  same  body,  to  all  the  appeals  both  of 
pope  and  archbishop,  finnly  refused  any  contri- 
bution to  the  expense  of  sending  representatiyes  to 
the  meeting  at  Ferrara.  Meanwhile  the  two  popes 
and  councils  continued  an  active  and  bitter  warfare 
of  decrees  and  denouncements,  each  party  treating 
dtt  other  as  rebels  against  the  fundsmeutal  con- 
stitution of  the  church.  In  a  hill  of  ezcommuni- 
cttioQ  which  he  launched  against  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Basil,  Eugenius  designated  that 
Bjaod  an  assembly  of  demous ;  they  retaliated  by 
chirgiog  him  with  simony,  peijury,  tyranny, 
heresy, andschism,  and  by  declaring  him  to  be  in- 
corrigible in  his  yices,  unworthy  of  any  title  of 
honour,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
office.  This  unseemly  condition  of  the  Christian 
world  lasted  till  after  the  death  of  Eugenius,  in 
1447.  By  this  time  all  parties  were  beco'Jie 
weary  of  the  contest ;  and  when  the  cardinals  at 
Rome  had  elected  Nicholas  Y.,  it  was  proposed  by 
Felix  himself  that  he  should  resign  tlie  tiara,  and 
thus  terminate  the  scandal  of  the  church.  The 
abdicator  of  two  sovereignties  returned  to  his 
hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in 
1449.  Then  the  "  vigour  of  opposition,*'  Gibbon 
has  remarked,  **  was  succeeded  by  the  apathy  of 
despair ;  a  general  peace  was  secured  by  mutual 
acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity ;  all  ideas  of  refor- 
mation subsided ;  the  popes  continued  to  exercise 
and  abuse  their  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  nor  has 
Rome  ever  since  been  disturbed  by  the  mischiefs 
of  a  contested  election.**  But  this  statement  must 
be  understood  as  implying  only  the  restoration  of 
agreement  within  the  ecclesiastical  body  itself,  and 


the  consequent  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  the  church :  the  rent  that  had 
been  thus  apparently  closed  in  the  superstructure 
of  the  fabric  remained  still  open,  though  concealed, 
in  its  foundations;  the  habitual  respect  of  the 
people  for  the  whole  system  was  rudely  and  power- 
fully shaken;  their  violent  recriminations  could 
not  fail  lastingly  to  impair  the  authority  over  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  both  of  pope  and  council ; 
the  noise  of  such  a  contention  must  have  awakeued 
many  feelings  that  would  otherwise  have  slum- 
bered ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  process  of  re- 
form from  within  the  church  would  really  only 
tend  to  prepare  and  hasten  its  much  more  tem- 
pestuous reform  from  without 

In  England  throughout  this  period  tlie  crown 
continued  to  make  common  cause  with  the  clergy ; 
every  successive  king  began  his  reign  by  court- 
ing their  favours,  and  ever  after  relied  upoh 
(hem  as  his  chief  supporters.  The  part  which 
the  clergy  took  in  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
has  been  characterized  as  "  the  only  instance 
in  English  history  wherein  their  conduct  as  a 
body  was  disloyal.***  Efen  here,  however,  they 
took  no  part  against  the  crown.  Of  two  com* 
petitors  they  only  sided  with  the  one  against  the 
other ;  they  still  stood  by  their  natural  ally,  the 
king.  They  probably  espoused  the  cause  of 
Henry,  simply  as  being  that  of  the  party  most 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  struggle — in  other  words, 
of  the  competitor,  who  was  properly  to  be  consi- 
dered as  most  truly  king  of  the  two — thus  substan- 
tially adhering  to  their  principles  even  in  the 
seeming  violation  of  them.     At  all  events,  their 
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accuBtomed  loyalty  was  suspended  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  their  attachment,  withdrawn  from  Richard, 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, and  was  never  found  wanting  by  the  princes 
of  that  house  so  long  as  they  maintained  themselves 
on  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  IV. 
after  his  accession  was  to  despatch  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  with  a  gracious  message  to  a 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  which 
met  on  the  6th  of  October,  1399,  in  the  Chapter- 
house of  St.  Paul's,  at  London.  While  he  begged 
the  prayers  of  the  church  for  himself  and  the 
kingdom,  he  declared,  first,  that  he  would  never 
demand  any  money  firom  the  clergy  except  in  cases 
of  the  most  extreme  necessity ;  secondly,  that  he 
would  protect  them  in  all  their  liberties  and  im- 
munities ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  would  assist  them 
with  all  his  power  in  exterminating  heretics. 
The  first  of  these  promises  was  but  indifferently 
observed:  Henry  IV.,  indeed,  throughout  hW 
reign,  demanded  subsidies  from  the  clergy  as  re- 
gularly as  from  the  laity ;  and  probably  obtained 
altogether  a  larger  amount  of  money  from  the 
former  than  any  preceding  English  king;  he 
even  threatened  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  take 
their  money  or  goods  from  them  by  force;  but 
still  they  acted  as  if  they  felt  their  interests  to  be 
bound  up  with  his,  and,  although  they  sometimes 
resisted,  they  did  not  desert  him.  Nay,  not  even 
his  daring  execution  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  afler 
the  insurrection  of  1405,*  made  any  permanent 
breach  between  him  and  the  church :  a  vague  and 
inoperative  censure,  retracted  on  the  first  explana- 
tion, was  the  only  notice  taken  by  Rome  of  an  act 
that  in  other  times  would  have  shaken  the  strongest 
throne  in  Christendom.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry  gratified  the  clergy  by  steadily  supporting 
them  in  the  assertion  of  all  such  powers  as  could 
be  conceded  to  them  consistently  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  civil  authority,  and  in 
particular  of  that  upon  which  they  naturally  set 
the  highest  value,  the  empire  which  they  fiattered 
themselves  with  exercising  over  opinion  and  be- 
lief. In  the  falling  away  of  their  old  popular 
strength,  they  now  had  recourse  to  new  expedients, 
in  order  to  sustain  this  tyraimy,  exposed  as  it  was 
at  the  same  time  to  a  more  vigorous  resistance 
than  it  had  ever  before  encountered. 

Till  the  present  age,  the  oflfence  of  heresy  had 
never  greatly  vexed  the  church  in  England.  The 
old  laws  accordingly  upon  that  subject  were  com- 
paratively mild ;  a  considerable  degree  of  protec- 
tion was  thrown  around  the  accused;  and  san- 
guinary punishments  for  the  offence  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  unknown  ;  for,  although  it  its  held  by 
some  lawyers  that  the  writ  de  haretico  combu' 
rendo  (or  process  of  putting  a  convicted  heretic  to 
death  by  burning)  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  common 
law,  no  example,  we  believe,  is  recorded  of  any  per- 
son having  actually  suffered  that  sentence  in  Eng- 
land till  after  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century, 

•  See  anUp  p.  I^ 


Mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain  poor  Germans  were 
treated,  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  country, 
and  proceeded  to  propagate  some  new  theological 
views,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.* 
Being  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  judges, 
they  were  branded  and  scourged,  and  some  or 
most  of  them,  it  is  said,  eventually  died  from 
being  stripped  half  naked,  and  then  left  to  wander 
about,  without  finding  any  door  open  to  them,  in 
the  midst  of  winter ;  but  still  the  law  did  not 
actually  doom  them  to  die.  Henry  IV.,  in  his 
first  parliament,  held  in  1399,  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, issued  a  proclamation,  with  the  assent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  against  a  sect 
that  had  newly  appeared  in  Italy,  and  were  there 
known  by  the  names  of  Albati  and  Bianchi,  from 
the  long  white  gowns  in  which  they  wrapped 
themselves,  and  the  white  veils  which  they  wore 
over  their  faces:  they  professed  great  austerity 
and  sanctity,  though  what  were  £eir  particulu 
opinions  we  are  not  informed;  but  all  that  was 
ordered  in  this  case  was,  that  the  foreign  enthu- 
siasts should  not  be  permitted  to  land,  if  any  of 
them  arrived  in  an  English  harbour.  The  zeal  of 
the  heads  of  the  church,  however,  was  not  long 
satisfied  with  such  moderate  measures. 

Among  the  small  number  of  peraons  by  whom 
Bolingbroke  was  accompanied  on  his  return  from 
exile,  was  Thomas  Fitzalan,  or  Arundel,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  banished  hy 
Richard  the  year  before,  t  Arundel,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Warrenne,  had,  during  the  interval  of  his 
deprivation,  been  nominated  by  the  Pope,  Boni- 
face IX.,  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland-t 
It  appears  that  Richard  assented  to  this  nomina- 
tion, though  at  first  he  objected  that  St.  Andrew's 
was  too  near  England.  Arundel,  however,  never 
took  possession  of  his  Scottish  dignity,  but  re- 
mained on  the  continent  till  his  return  home  with 
Bolingbroke ;  when,  on  the  latter  obtaining  the 
crown,  he  recovered  his  archbishopric— Roger 
Walden,  Dean  of  York,  and  treasurer  of  the  royal 
household,  who  had  been  set  by  the  deposed  king 
in  his  place,  being  obliged  to  retire,  after  the 
example  of  his  master.  Arundel  was  a  man  of 
talent,  as  well  as  accomplished  in  the  learning  of 
the  times.  The  latter  circumstance  probably  did 
not  tend  to  make  him  more  indulgent  to  the  inno- 
vators in  religion,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lollards, 
now  began  to  show  themselves  in  great  numbers. 

The  Lollards  have  been  usually  regarded  as  the 
disciples  or  followers  of  Wyclifie;  but  they  seem 
to  have  rather  been  a  sect  of  foreign  origin,  whose 
opinions  in  their  general  complexion  resembled 
those  taught  by  the  great  English  reformer.    It  is 

.  •  See  Yol.  L  p.  557.  t  Ibid.  pp.  7».  191. 

%  Thifl  app«an  from  the  Rolls  of  P«rlUmeBt.«iid  ftom  doeuneali 
in  Wilkin*  and  Kymer.  It  is  remarkable  that  Done  of  the  SooltUh 
ecclesiastical  historians  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  tills  appoiot. 
nent:  we  Qnd  no  mention  of  it  either  in  Keith  (Calalofne  of  Seel> 
tish  Bbhous).  in  Martine  (Reliqul*  Dtvi  Andres*),  In  Spotsvood 
(History  of  the  Church  of  SooUand),  fai  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald  (History 
of  Fife>  &G.  St.  Andrew's  was.  as  yet,  oi|Iy  a  Wshoptk  { tM  aieU* 
epiioopal  rank  was  not  bMtowed  tUl  U71\ 
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ittd,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  vritingB  of  Wycliffe 
bad  been  carried  into  Bohemia,  by  one  of  the  na- 
tires  of  that  country,  who  had  visited  England,  in 
comequence  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with 
kit  first  wife,  the  Princess  Anne,  sister  of  the  Em- 
peror Wenccslaus,  king  of  that  country ;    and  that 
&om  them  the  celebrated  John  Huss  drew  those 
opinions  for  which  he  was,  in  1415,  condemned  to 
the  ttake  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  which 
veit,  through  him,  extensively  propagated  over 
Gcnniny.    One  account  of  the  name  Lollards  de- 
rires  it  from  loUutn^  the  Latin  word  for  tares ;  as  if 
it  had  been  intended  to  designate  the  reformers  as 
tnes  among  the  wheat, — not  without  an  allusion  to 
the  expediency  of  consigning  them  to  the  flames. 
AjxAer  notion  is,  that  Siey  were  so  called  from 
the  old  German  word  lollenor  lullen  (the  same 
with  our  English  /v//),  signifying  to  sing  as  a 
mother  when  she  lulls  her  babe,  in  reference  to 
their  practice  of  singing  hymns.     But  the  true 
origin  of  the  term  is  probably  from  the  German 
leformer  Walter  Lolhard,  who  was  burned  at 
Cologne  in  1322,  and  was  charged  with  holding 
opimims  very  similar,  on  the  whole,  to  those  that 
have  been  imputed  to  the  English  Lollards  of  the 
fifteenth  century.    Besides  preaching  against  the 
mass,  extreme  unction,  the  efficacy  of  penances, 
asd  the  authority  assumed  by  the  pope,  he  is 
aDeged  to  have  maintained  that  no  obedience  was 
doe  to  magistrates, — that  there  was  no  use  either 
in  baptism  or    repentance, — ^with  various  other  • 
tenets  of  a  similar  character, — all,  however,  most 
likdy  misrepresented  in  the  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us.    It  appears  that  the  name  of 
Lollards  used  to  be  given  on  the  continent  to 
bodies  of 'religionists  marked  by  any  peculiarity  of 
creed  or  practice,  long  before  it  was  known  in 
England.     The  English  Lollards  were  certainly 
declared  opponents  of  the  estshlished  church  and  of 
all  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.    They 
wete  SB  truly  reformers  and  Protestants  as  Luther 
and  his  followers  in  the  next  centuiy,  though  their 
doctrines  may  not  have  been  in  all  respects  the 
same.    The  most  distinct  and  authentic  account 
which  we  have  of  their  creed  is  that  given  by  them- 
selves in  a  petition  which  they  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1395,  and  which  may  be 
ooDsidered  as  a  protest  against  the  whole  system, 
doctrinal  and  institutional,  of  the  established  reli- 
gion.   In  this  document  they  maintain,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  possession  of  temporahties  by  the 
clergy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christianity,  and 
destmctiTe  of  fiuth,  hope,  and  charity, — ^that  the 
Romish  priesthood  is  not  that  established  by  Christ, 
— that  outward  rites  of  worship  have  no  warrant 
in  Scripture,  and  are  of  little  or  no  importance, — 
that  the  celibocy  of  the  clergy  is  the  occasion  of 
scandahms  irregularities  in  the  whole  church, — 
that  the  pretei^ed  miracle  of  transubstautiation 
teoda  to  make  people  idolaters, — that  exorcisms 
and  benedictioDa  pronounced  over  wine,  bread, 
vater,  oil,  salt,  ftc,  have  more  in  them  of  necro- 
maocy  tiuin  of  xeligion^ — that  the  clergy,  by  ac- 


cepting secular  places  under  the  government, 
become  hermaphrodites,  attempting  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon,  —  that 
prayers  made  for  the  dead  are  more  likely  to  be 
displeasing  than  otherwise  to  the  Almighty,  inas- 
much as,  for  one  among  other  reasons,  they  are 
probably  in  most  cases  offered  for  persons  (more 
especially  the  founders  of  monasteries  and  other 
such  pernicious  endowments)  who  have  already 
been  consigned  to  punishment  for  their  evil  lives, 
and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy, — that  pilgrim- 
ages and  prayers  made  to  images  are  nearly  akin 
to  idolatry, — that  auricular  confession  is  a  highly 
objectionable  practice, — that  priests  have  no  power 
of  absolution  for  sin, — ^that  to  take  away  the  fife  of 
a  man,  either  in  war  or  by  sentence  of  a  court  of 
justice,  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the 
precepts  of  Christianity, — ^and,  lastly,  that  certain 
ti»des  ought  to  be  put  down  as  both  unnecessary  and 
the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  sin,  especially  those  of 
the  goldsmith  and  the  sword-cutler,  both  of  which, 
though  they  might  be  tolerated  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  were  not  lawful  under  that  of  the 
New  Testament*  All  these  positions  the  peti- 
tioners attempted  to  support  by  reasoning  and  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  professing  to  deliver 
their  testimony  by  virtue  of  a  divine  commission, 
and  under  the  character  of  ambassadors  of  Christ. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  these  Wycliffites,  as  they 
have  oeen  often  styled,  and  avowed  adversaries  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  as  they  un- 
questionably were,  nevertheless,  in  this  solemn  de- 
claration of  their  opinions  and  articles  of  faith, 
make  no  mention  either  of  Wycliffe  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  the  Pope  on  the  other.  The  denial, 
however,  of  the  papal  infallibility  is  involved  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  statements  and  arguments. 

In  these  new  heretics,  therefore  (as  they  were 
deemed),  the  church  saw  a  hostile  force,  formid- 
able from  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  openly  arrayed 
against  it,  and  avowing  the  desire  to  pull  it  down. 
The  measures  which  the  clergy  and  other  friends 
of  the  existing  order  of  things  took  for  their  own 
protection  in  these  circumstances  were  neither 
morallv  justifiable  nor  even  politic  in  any  enlarged 
view,  but,  all  things  considered,  they  were  not 
very  unnatural.  Very  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  they  availed  themselves  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  time  to  obtain  a  new  law  for  the 
punishment  of  heresy.  In  January,  1401,  the 
commons  joined  the  clergy  in  a  petition  upon  the 
subject  to  the  king,  and  the  result  was,  the  passing 
of  the  famous  statute  known  as  the  2  Henry  IV. 
c.  15.  The  preamble  of  this  statute  sets  forth, 
among  other  tilings,  that,  whereas  the  Catholic 
faith  and  holy  church  had  been  hitherto  maintained 
in  England  without  being  "  perturbed  by  any  per- 
verse doctrine  or  wicked,  heretical,  or  erroneous 
opinions,  yet  nevertheless  divers  false  and  per- 
verse people  of  a  certain  new  sect,  of  the  faith,  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of 
the  samCi   damnably  thinking,  and  against  the 

•  Wilkini,  ConcOk.  iii.  »1. 
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law  of  God  and  of  the  church  openly  preaching, 
do  pervendy  and  maliciously,  in  divers  places 
within  the  said  reahn,  imder  the  colour  of  dis- 
sembled holiness,  preach  and  teach  these  days, 
openly  and  privily,  divers  new  doctrines,  and 
wicked,  heretical,  and  erroneous  opinions ;  and  of 
9uch  sect  and  wicked  doctrine  and  opinions  they 
make  unlawful  conventicles  and  confederacies, 
they  hold  and  exercise  schools,  they  make  and 
write  books,  they  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform 
people,  and,  as  much  as  they  may,  incite  and  stir 
them  to  sedition  and  insurrection,  and  make  great 
strife  and  division  among  the  people,  and  other 
enormities  horrible  to  be  heard  aaily  do  perpetrate 
and  commit.*'  The  unspecified  enormities  may 
be  passed  over  as  merely  a  flourish  of  legislative 
rhetoric;  but  from  the  rest  of  the  description, 
making  the  requisite  allowance  for  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  an  adverse  party,  we  may  gather 
some  information  as  to  the  ways  which  the  Lollards 
took  to  diffuse  their  tenets.  The  act  goes  on  to 
complain  that  ^*  the  diocesans  of  the  said  realm 
cannot  by  their  jurisdiction  spiritual,  without  aid 
of  the  said  royal  majesty,  sufficiently  correct  the 
said  false  and  perverse  people,  nor  refrain  their 
malice,  because  the  said  false  and  perverse  people 
do  go  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  will  not  appear 
before  the  said  dk>cesan8,  but  the  same  diocesans 
and  their  jurisdiction  spiritual,  and  the  keys  of  the 
church,  with  the  censures  of  the  same,  do  utterly 
contemn  and  despise,  and  so  their  wicked  preach- 
ings and  doctrines  do  frt)m  day  to  day  continue 
and  exercise  to  the  utter  destruction  of  hH  order 
and  rule  of  right  and  reason."  In  order  that 
**this  wicked  sect,  preachings,  doctrines,  and 
pinions,  should  from  henceforth  cease  and  be 
utterly  destroyed,"  it  is  then  ordained,  "  by  the 
assent  of  the  great  lords  and  noble  persons  of  the 
said  realm,"  that  no  person  presume  to  preach  any 
where,  openly  or  privily,  without  the  licence  of  the 
diocesan  of  the  place ;  that  none  shall  *'  anything 
preach,  hold,  teach,  or  instruct,  openly  or  privily, 
or  make  or  write  any  book,  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
faith  or  determination  of  the  holy  church,"  or  hold 
schools  or  conventicles  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
new  doctrines,  or  in  anywise  favour  the  preachers 
or  teachers  of  them;  and  that  all  persons  having 
any  heretical  books  or  writings  shall  deliver  the 
same  to  the  diocesan  within  forty  days  from  the 
time  of  the  proclamation  of  this  ordinance  and 
statute.  The  diocesan  is  empowered  to  cause  the 
arrest  of  all  persons  failing  to  render  due  obedience 
to  these  requirements,  and  to  detam  them  in  his 
prison  until  they  clear  themselves  of  the  articles 
laid  to  their  charge,  or  else  abjure  the  new 
opinions,  the  diocesan  being  bound  to  proceed  in 
the  case  and  determine  it  within  three  months  after 
the  arrest  On  the  conviction  of  any  prisoner,  he 
is  further  empowered  to  keep  him  in  custody  **  as 
long  as  to  his  discretion  shall  seem  expedient,"  and 
also  to  fine  him  in  proportion  to  the  manner  and 
quality  of  his  offence,  the  fine  being  paid  to  the 
king  and  levied  by  authority  of  the  secular  courts. 


And  then  follows  the  terrible  enactment,  to  the 
efiect  that  persons  so  convicted  refusing  to  abjure, 
or  relapsing  after  abjuration,  shall  be  made  over  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  mayor  and  bailifis  of 
the  nearest  toivn,  ^  and  they  the  same  persons,  and 
every  of  them,  after  such  sentence  promulgate, 
shall  receive,  and  them  before  the  people  in  an 
high  place  do  to  be  burnt,  that  such  punishment 
may  strike  in  fear  to  the  minds  of  other,  whereby 
no  such  wicked  doctrine,  and  heretical  and  er* 
roneous  opinions,  nor  their  authors  and  fautors  in 
the  said  realm  and  dominions,  against  the  Catholic 
faith.  Christian  law,  and  determination  of  the  holy 
church,  which  God  prohibit,  be  sustained,  or  in 
anywise  suffered." 

At  this  time  the  commons  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  zealously  opposed  to  Lollardism  as  either 
the  nobility  or  the  clergy.  At  a  date  only  a  few 
years  later,  however,  we  find  the  sentiments  of  the 
lower  house  to  have  undergone  a  great  change.  In 
the  famous  lack-learning  parliament  which  met  at 
Coventry  in  October,  1404,  the  commons,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  answer  to  the  king's  demand  of  a 
grant  to  carry  on  the  Welsh  war,  went  the  length 
of  proposing  that  he  should  seize  the  revenues  of 
the  church  and  apply  them  to  the  public  service.* 
The  clergy,  tiicy  represented,  while  engrossing  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  lived  in 
idleness,  wad  contributed  very  little  in  any  way 
to  the  public  advantage, — ^a  complaint  which,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  the  very  language  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  one,  no  doubt,  of  the  most  offensive  of 
their  heresies.  Afterwards,  also,  in  a  parliament 
which  met  at  Westminster  in  1409,  when  the 
king  demanded  another  laree  grant,  the  commons, 
according  to  the  historian  W  idsingham  (although 
there  is  no  notice  of  the  affair  on  the  rolls),  again 
strongly  advised  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church.  If  he  would  please,  they 
said,  to  take  away  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  which  were  spent  by  them  in  useless 
pomp  and  luxury,  his  crown  and  kingdom  would 
reap  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  support  fifteen  earls,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  two 
hundred  esquires,  and  one  hundi^  hospitals,  each 
earl  receiving  three  hundred  marks  annually,  each 
knight  one  hundred  marks  and  the  produce  of  fi)ur 
ploughlands,  each  esquire  forty  marks  and  the 
produce  of  two  ploughlands.  On  this  occasion  the 
peers  interfered,  praying  the  king  to  protect  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  and  to  punish  all  such  as 
taught  the  people  that  it  was  lawful  to  take  it 
away ;  and  Henry  severely  reprimanded  the  com- 
mons for  theur  presumptuous  proposition. 

Meanwhile  the  statute  against  Lollardism  had 
not  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  A  case 
came  before  the  same  parliament  in  which  it  was 
passed,  that  put  its  sharpness  of  fang  to  the  proof. 
William  Sawtre  had  been  rector  of  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  had  been  deprived  of  that  living  on  a 
charge  of  heresy  in  1399.    Having  been  prevailed 
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upon,  liowever,  to  alijure  his  alleged  erroneous 
opinions,  lie  had  since  been  appointed  priest  of  St 
Osith's,  London.     Holding  that  situation,  he  now 
petitioiued  the  parliament  that  he  might  be  heard 
before  them  on  the  subject  of  religion, — unhappy, 
apparently,  under  the  feeling  of  having  denied  his 
convictions,  and  anxious  to  make  up,  by  a  public 
profession  of  what  he  deemed  the  truth,  for  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  late  recantation.     ^^  The  en- 
thusiast," says  a  reverend  living  historian,  who,  in 
his  contempt  for  the  unfortunate  man,  has  for- 
gotten to  characterize  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
odier  parties  in  the  affair, — '*  the  enthusiast  aspired 
to  the  crown  of  mart3frdom,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  folly."  •    Tliere 
are  probably  few  persons  at  the  present  day  capa- 
ble of   contemplating  the  transaction  with   the 
equanimity  indicated  by  these  remarkable  words. 
Sawtre  was,  in  fact,  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  convocation  to  answer  to  various  charges,  of 
which  the  chief  were  his  having  affirmed  that  he 
would  not  worship  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suf- 
fiered,  and  that  the  sacrsmental  bread  continued  to 
be  bread  after  it  was  consecrated.     It  is  said  that 
he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  denied 
thst  he  had  already  abjured  the  same  opinions. 
The  probability  must  be  held  to  be,  tliat  he  endea- 
voured to  show,  by  argument,  that  the  opinions  he 
had  abjured  the  preceding  year  were  not  identical 
with  those  he  now  admitted.     On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  court  decided  against  him ;  he  wss  ad- 
judged to  be  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  as  such  sentenced 
to  be  degraded,  deposed,  snd  then  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power,  according  to  the  awful  doom  of 
the  new  law.     The  primate  Arundel  and  six  other 
bishops  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
arrayed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  to  perform  the 
impressive  preliminary  ceremonial.    Their  victim 
wss  brought  before  them  in  his  priestly  attire,  with 
the  chalice  for  holding  the  host  and  its  paten  or 
lid  in  his  hands.     As  the  archbishop  solemnly 
pronounced  his  degradation  from  the  priestly  order, 
he  took  from  him  these  sacred  insignia,  and  at  the 
Esme  time  stripped  him  of  the  casule,  or  distinctive 
robe  of  the  priesthood,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
scarlet  robe  of  mockery  of  the  Saviour.     His  de- 
gradation firom  the  office  of  deacon  was  in  like 
manner  effected  by  putting  the  New  Testament 
into  his  hands  and  then  taking  it  from  him,  and 
depriving  him  of  the  stole,  or  tippet  worn  about 
the  neck  in   memory   of  the  cord  with  which 
Christ  was  bound.     He  was  next  divested  of  the 
alb  or  surplice,  and  also  of  the  maniple  (otherwise 
called  the  fanon  or  fannel),  a  kind  of  scarf  worn  on 
the  left  wrist,  to  denote  his  degradation  from  the 
order  of  sub-deaconship :  after  that  he  surrendered, 
as  scolyte,  the  candlestick,  taper,  and  small  pitcher 
tailed  uiceole ;  as  exorcist,  the  book  of  exorcisms ; 
ss  reader,  the  lectionary  or  book  of  daily  lessons ; 
*^,  as  texton,  the  surplice  of  that  office  and  the 
key  of  the  church-door.     Finally,  his  priest's  cap 
VIS  removed  from  his  head,  the  tonsure  obli- 
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terated,  and  the  cap  of  a  layman  put  upon  him. 
When  he  had  been  thus  wholly  divested  of  his 
clerical  character  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  high  constable  and  marshal  of 
England,  who  were  there  present  to  receive  him, 
the  primate  finishing  his  task  by  pronouncing  the 
formal  recommendation  to  mercy  with  which  the 
church  was  accustomed  to  veil,  but  only  with  a 
deeper  horror,  its  deeds  of  blood.  Sawtre  was 
burned  in  Smithfield  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
1401,  a  vast  multitude  of  people  crowding  to  wit- 
ness, with  various,  doubtless,  out  all  with  strong 
emotions,  a  spectacle  then  new  in  England. 

This  terri^ing  example  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  putting  down  the  open  profession  of  Lol- 
lardism  for  some  years.    The  new  opinions,  how- 
ever, continued  to  spread  in  secret    The  next 
recorded  case  in  which  we  find  the  aid  of  the 
secular  power  called  in  by  the  church  for  their 
suppression  is  that  of  William  Thorpe,  a  priest 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  ability,  who  was 
brought  before  Arundel  on  a  charse  of  heresy  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  1407.    We  have  nis  own  account 
of  the  proceedings,    drawn  up  at  considerable 
length  and  with  much  particularity.*     He  was 
first  called  into  the  presence  of  the  primate  in  his 
castle  of  Saltwood,  after  having  lain  for  some  time 
in  prison  in  that  stronghold.    *'  When  I  came  to 
him,"  Thorpe's  narrative  proceeds,  ''  he  stood  in 
a  great  chamber,  and  much  people  about  him; 
and  when  that  he  saw  me  he  went  fast  into  a 
closet,  bidding  all  secular  men  that  followed  him 
to  go  forth  from  him  soon,  so  that  no  man  was  left 
in  that  closet  but  the  archbishop  himself  and  a 
physician  that  was  called  Malveren,  parson  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  London,  and  other  two  persons  un- 
known to  me,  which  were  ministers  of  the  law.'* 
The  archbishop,  then  addressing  him,  told  him 
that  he  knew  well  he  had  been  for  twenty  winters 
and  more  travelling  about  busily  in  the  north 
country  teaching  his  false  doctrines,  but  now  at 
last  he  was  taken,  and  should  be  suffered  to  spread 
his  poison  among  the  people  no  longer.     Thorpe, 
then,  having  obtained  permission  to  declare  what 
his  opinions  really  were,  recited  them  at  great 
length;  the  archbishop  seems  to  have  heard  him 
patiently,  but  at  the  end  only  replied,   **I  will 
shortly  that  now  thou  swear  here  to  me  that  thou 
shalt  forsake  all  the  opinions  which  the  sect  of 
Lollards  hold  and  is  slandered  with."     He  also 
required  that  Thorpe  should  not  favour  any  man 
or  woman  holding  the  said  opinions,  but  do  his 
utmost  to  withstand  all  such  disturbers  of  the  holy 
church;  **  and  them,"  he  added,  *'that  will  not 
leave  their  false  and  damnable  opinions,  thou  shalt 
put  them  up,  publishing  them  and  their  names, 
and  make    them  known  to   the  bishop   of  the 
diocese."     On  the  prisoner's  refusal  to  assent  to 
these  conditions,  ^*  Thine  heart,"  exclaimed  the  pri- 
mate, "  is  full  hsrd  endured  (indurated)  as  was  tho 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  devil  hath  overcome  thee 
and  perverted  thee.     But  I  say  to  thee,  lend  losel 
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Oow  rascal),  either  tbou  quickly  consent  to  mine 
ordinance,  and  submit  thee  to  stand  to  my  decrees, 
or  by  St.  Thomas  thou  shalt  be  degraded,  and 
follow  thy  fellow  to  Smithfield. "  To  this  Thorpe 
made  no  answer  for  some  time ;  at  lost,  after  being 
repeatedly  urged  to  speak,  he  addressed  the  pri- 
mate in  another  long  discourse,  in  which  he  related 
how  his  father  and  mother  had  **  spent  mickle 
money  in  divers  places,'*  in  educating  him  for  the 
priesthood, — how,  when  he  came  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, he  had  no  will  to  be  a  priest, — ^how  he  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  take  holy  orders  by  the  vehe- 
ment and  incessant  solicitations  of  his  friends, — 
and  how  he  had  then  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth  from  the  conversation  and  example  of 
various  pious  and  learned  clergymen,  of  whom  one 
of  the  cluef,  he  declared,  was  Philip  of  Rampcnton, 
since  become  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  now  a 
zealous  persecutor  of  the  very  opinions  he  had  for- 
merly held  and  taught.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation that  ensued  the  archbishop  said,  *'  Thou 
and  such  other  losels  of  thy  sect  would  shave  your 
heads  full  near  to  have  a  benefice.  For,  by  Jesu, 
I  know  none  more  courteous  shrews  than  ye  are 
when  ye  have  a  benefice.  For,  lu !  I  gave  to  John 
Purvay  a  benefice  but  a  mile  out  of  this  castle,  and 
I  heard  more  complaints  about  his  covetousness 
for  tythes,  and  other  misdoings,  than  I  did  of 
all  men  that  were  advanced  within  my  diocese." 
Purvay,  Thorpe  replied,  was  to  be  accounted 
neither  of  the  one  party  nor  of  the  other, — neither 
hot  nor  cold;  and,  from  what  is  added,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  a  number  of  such 
churchmen  of  the  time,  who  were  considered  as 
hanging  between  the  old  opinions  and  the  new. 
After  this  Thorpe  proceeds  to  give  an  interesting 
account  of  the  teacners  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  he  places  "  Master  John  Wycliffe," 
who,  he  observes,  **  was  holden  of  full  many  men 
the  greatest  clerk  that  they  knew  then  living;" — 
"great  men,"  it  is  added,  "communed  oft  with 
him,  and  they  loved  so  his  learning  that  they  writ 
it,  and  busily  enforced  them  to  rule  themself  there- 
after." The  rest  are  spoken  of  as  all  of  them  the 
disciples  and  imitators  of  Wycliffe.  We  may 
transcribe  the  now  little  remembered  names  of 
these  first  English  reformers ;  they  were  Master 
John  Aiston, — Philip  of  Rampenton,  while  he  was 
a  canon  of  Leicester, — Nicholas  Herford, — Davy 
Gotray  of  Pakering,  monk  of  Byland,  and  a  master 
of  divinity, — ^John  Purvay  Cor  Pumay,  as  he 
is  elsewhere  called), — **  and  many  others  which 
were  holden  right  wise  men  and  prudent ;"  not- 
withstanding that,  now,  ^^some  of  these  men," 
adds  the  speaker,  **be  contrary  to  the  learning 
that  they  taught, — for  ihey  feign,  and  lude,  and 
contrary  (contradict)  the  truth  which  befote  they 
taught  out  plenily  (fully)  and  truly."  "That 
learning,"  replied  the  archbishop,  "  that  thou 
callest  truth  and  soothfastness,  is  open  slander  to 
holy  church,  as  it  is  proved  of  holy  church.  For 
albeit  that  Wyclifife,  your  author,  was  a  great  clerk, 


and  though  that  many  men  held  him  a  perfect 
liver,  yet  his  doctrine  is  not  approved  of  holy 
church,  but  many  sentences  of  his  learning  are 
damned,  as  they  well  worthy  are."  He  soon, 
however,  broke  off  the  argument,  recurring  to  his 
former  demand, — "Wherefore  tarriest  thou  me 
thus  here  with  such  fables  ? — ^wilt  thou  shortly,  as 
I  have  said  to  thee,  submit  thee  to  me  or  no  ?" 
"  I  dare  not,  for  the  dread  of  God,  submit  me  to 
thee,"  answered  the  prisoner ;  on  which  the  arch- 
bishop, "  as  if  he  had  been  wroth,"  desired  one  of 
his  clerks  to  fetch  him  quickly  the  certification 
that  came  from  Shrewsbury,  "  witnessing  the 
errors  and  heresies  that  this  losel  hath  venomously 
sworn  there."  The  document,  on  being  produced, 
was  found  to  attest  that  Thorpe  had  asserted 
openly,  in  a  sermon  preached  shortly  before  in  St. 
Chad's  church  in  Shrewsbury,  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  still  remained 
material  bread, — that  images  should  in  nowise  be 
worshipped, — ^that  men  should  not  go  on  pilgrim- 
ages,— that  priests  have  no  title  to  tithes, — ^and 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear  in  anywise.  He  now, 
however,  emphatically  denied  that  this  was  a  true 
account  of  what  he  had  said.  "  I  am,'*  he  ex- 
claimed, "  both  ashamed  on  their  behalf,  and  right 
sorrowful  for  them,  that  have  certified  you  these 
things  thus  untruly;  for  I  preached  never  nor 
taught  thus  privily  nor  apcrtly. "  After  much 
further  wrangling,  it  is  at  last  suggested  by  one  of 
tho  clerks  that  the  prisoner  should  be  questioned 
on  the  points  certified  against  him  one  by  one,  that 
they  might  learn  what  his  real  opinions  were  out 
of  his  own  mouth.  The  long  debate  that  followed 
is  of  much  interest  and  value  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  reformed  doctrines ;  but  we  shall 
only  notice  one  or  two  passages  that  curiously 
illustrate  the  notions  or  customs  of  the  times  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  Touching  the  sacrament  o 
the  altar,  Thorpe  denied  that  he  had  said  a  word 
at  Shrewsbury.  Only,  he  said,  as  he  stood  in  the 
pulpit  preaching,  there  knelled  a  sacring  bell, 
when  many  of  the  people  turned  away  hastily,  and 
began,  with  great  noise,  to  run  forth  from  the 
church ;  on  which  he  turned  to  them,  and  remarked 
that  they  would  do  better  to  stand  still  and  hear 
God's  word, — the  virtue  of  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  altar  standing  much  more  in  the  belief  thereof 
that  they  ought  to  have  in  their  souls,  than  in  the 
outward  sight  thereof.  The  discussion  upon  the 
second  point — the  worship  of  images — ^is  very 
curious.  Thorpe  begins  by  stating  his  belief  as 
follows : — **  Wood,  tin,  gold,  silver,  or  any  other 
matter  that  images  are  made  of,  all  these  creatures 
are  worshipful  in  their  kind,  and  to  the  end  that 
God  made  them  for ;  but  the  carving,  casting,  nor 
painting  of  any  imagery  made  with  man's  hand, 
albeit  &at  this  doing  be  accept  of  men  of  high 
estate  and  dignity,  and  ordained  of  them  to  be  a 
calendar  to  lend  people,  yet  this  imagery  ought  not 
to  be  worshipped  in  the  form  nor  in  the  likeness 
of  man's  cnit ;  nevertheless,  every  matter  that 
painters  paint  with,  since  it  is  God's  creature. 
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ought  to  be  worshipped  in  the  kind  and  to  the  end 
that  God  made  and  ordained  it  to  serve  man."    An 
image,  the  archbishop  admits  in  reply,  ought  not, 
indeed,  to  be  worshipped  for  itself;  but,  still,  he 
contends,  it  ought  to  be  worshipped  for  the  sake  of 
the  religious  doctrine  that  is  depicted  therein,  and 
•*  so  brought  there-through  to  man's  mind. '' — 
"For,  lo!"   he  adds,  "earthly  kings  and  lords, 
which  use  to  send  their  letters  ensealed  with  their 
anns,  or  with  their  privy  signet,  to  men  that  are 
with  them,  are  worshipped  of  these  men ;  for  when 
these  men  receive  their  lord's  letters,  in  worship 
of  their  lords  they  do  oflfer  their  caps  to  these 
letters."     "  It  is  a  great  moving  of  devotion,"  he 
goes  on  to  aigue,  "  to  men  to  have  and  to  behold 
the  Trinity   and   other  images  of  saints  carved, 
cast,  and  painted ;  for  beyond  the  sea  are  the  best 
painters  that  ever  I  saw.  And,  sirs,  I  tell  you  this 
is  their  manner,  and  it  is  a  good  manner,  when 
that  an  image-maker  shall  carve,  cast  in  mould,  or 
paint  any  images,  he  shall  go  to  a  priest,  and 
ehrive  him  as  clean  as  if  he  should  then  die,  and 
take  penance,  and  make  some  certain  vow  of  fast- 
ing or  of  praying,  or  of  pilgrimages  doing,  praying 
the  priest  specidly  to  pray  for  him  that  he  may 
have  grace  to  make  a  fair  and  devout  image." 
Afterwards  taking  up  another  ground — "Ungra- 
cious loeell!''  he  exclaimed,  "thou  favourest  no 
more  truth  than  an  hound.     Since,  at  the  rood  at 
the  north  door  at  London,  at  our  Lady  at  Walsing- 
ham,  and  many  other  divers  places  in  England,  are 
many  great  and  praisable  miracles  done,  should 
Dot  the  images  of  such  holy  saints  and  places  be 
more  worshipped  than  other  places  and  images 
where  no  such  miracles  are  done  ?"     The  Vh-gin 
at  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  was  the  most  famous 
image  in  England.     The  monastery  in  which  it 
stood  was  built  by  Richolde,  a  noble  widow,  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  in  the  twelfth  century.     "  In 
the  last  age,"  writes  Camden,  "  whoever  had  not 
made  a  visit  and  an  offering  to  the  blessed  virgin 
of  this  place  was  looked  upon  as  impious  and  irre- 
ligious."    In  that  invaluable  record  and  picture  of 
the  social  customs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Paston  Letters,  this  renowned  object  of  super- 
Ftitious  devotion  is  repeatedly  noticed.     Thus,  in 
one  letter,  we  find  Sir  William  Yelverton,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  ascribing  all  the 
^ood  fortune  he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and  all 
his  escapes  from  danger,  and  from  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.*    Again, 
in  an  affectionate  letter  to  her  husband,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  absent  in  Liondon  and  unwell, 
Margaret  Paston  informs  him  that  her  motherj  to 
promote  his  recovery,  had  vowed  another  image  of 
vsx  of  his  weight  to  the  saipe  image,  and  had  sent 
four  nobles  (1/.  6s.  8d.)  to  the  four  orders  of  friars 
of  Norwich,  that  they  might  pray  for  him ;  and 
tbac  she  herself  had  vowed  to  go  a  pilgrimage  for 
him  (0  Walsingham    and  to   St.  Leonard's, — a 
prioiy  at  Norwich  also  famous  at  this  time  for  the 
Ttaon  of  pilgrims  to  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  the 
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Cross,  and  St.  Anthony ;  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  still  more  celebrated  for  an  image  of  Henry 
VI.,  by  which  many  miraculous  cures  were  believed 
to  be  performed.*     Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  was 
particularly  resorted  to  by  women  in  anticipation 
of  the  perils  of  childbed.f     Erasmus,  who  visited 
Walsingham  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  informs 
us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  place  was  almost 
entirely  maintained  by  the  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  came  to  make  tlieir  offerings  to  the 
Virgin,  and  that  these  offerings  formed  nearly  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  monastery.     In  the  church, 
he  tells  us,  in  which  the  image  stood,  was  a  little 
chapel  of  wood,  into  which  the  pilgrims  were  ad- 
mitted from  each  side  by  a  narrow  door.     There 
was  but  little  light, — ^almost  none,  indeed,  except 
that  of  the  gratefully  odorous  wax-tapers ;  but  a 
person  looking  in  would  say  that  it  was  an  abode 
of  the  gods,  so  bright  and  resplendent  it  was  all 
over  with  jewels,  gold,  and  silver.     It  is  said  that 
Henry  VIII.,  when  a  child,  walked  barefoot  to 
Walsingham    from    the    neighbouring    town    of 
Basham,  and  made  an  offering  of  a  necklace  of  great 
value  to  the  Virgin.     The  same  king  afterwards 
stripped  the  magnificent  shrine  of  all  its  treasures, 
and  dissolved  the  religious  house  of  which  it  was 
the  pride  and  the  support.     In  September,  1538, 
the  image  of  Walsingham,  with  those  of  Ipswich, 
Worcester,  Welsdon,  and  many  others,  were  all 
taken  away  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Cromwell ; 
those  of  Walsingham  and  Ipswich  were  brought 
up  to  London,  "with  all  tne  jewels  that  hung 
about  them,"  and  along  with  the  rest  were  burned 
at  Chelsea  by  Cromwell's  order.  J 

The  question  of  pilgrimages  is  next  debated, 
Thorpe  is  accused  by  the  archbishop  of  having 
asserted  that  "  those  men  and  women  that  go  on 
pilgrimages  to  Canterbury,  to  Beverley,  to  Kar- 
lington,   to  Walsinffham,  and  to  any  other  such 
places,  are  accursed  and  made  foolish,  spending 
their  goods  in  waste."     Thorp,  in  effect,  admits 
such  to  be  his  opinion,  and  in  justifying  hitaself  is 
led  into  a  lively  description  of  what  the  fashionable 
pilgrimages  of  the  time  really  were.    *•  Examine," 
he  says,  "  whosoever  will,  twenty  of  these  pilgrims, 
and  he  shall  not  find  the  men  or  women  that  know 
surely  a  commandment  of  God,  nor  can  say  their 
Pater-Noster  and  Ave-Maria,  nor  their  Credo, 
readily  in  vAj  manner  of  language. "      "  The 
cause,"   he  affirms,  "why  that  many  men  and 
women  go  hither  and  thither  now  on  pilgrimages 
is  more  for  the  health  of  their  bodies  than  of  their 
souls,  more  to  have  riches  and  prosperity  of  this 
world  than  to  be  enriched  with  virtues  in  their 
souls,  more  to  have  here  worldly  and  fleshly  friend- 
ship than  for  to  have  friendship  of  God  and  of  his 
saints  in  heaven."     Such  persons  as  thus  spend 
much  money  in  seeking  out  and  visiting  the  bones 
or  images  of  this  or  that  saint,  do  that,  he  contends, 
which  is  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  waste  their  goods  partly 
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upon  hostellers  (or  innkeepers),  many  of  whom 
are  women  of  profligate  conduct,  partly  upon  rich 
priests  that  already  have  much  more  than  they 
need.  **  Also,  Sir,"  he  concludes,  "  I  know  well 
that  when  divers  men  and  women  will  go  thus 
afler  their  own  wills,  and  finding  out  one  pilgrim- 
age, they  will  ordain  with  them  (arrange  with  one 
another)  hefore  to  have  with  them  both  men  and 
women  that  can  well  sing  wanton  songs,  and  some 
other  pilgrims  will  have  with  them  bagpipes  ;  so 
that  every  town  they  come  through,  what  with  the 
noise  of  their  singing,  and  with  the  sound  of  their 
piping,  and  with  the  jangling  of  their  Canterbury 
bells,  and  with  the  barking  out  of  dogs  after  them, 
they  make  more  noise  than  if  the  king  came  there 
away  with  all  his  clarions  and  many  other  minstrels. 
And  if  these  men  and  women  be  a  month  in  their 
pilgrimage,  many  of  them  shall  be  an  half  year 
after  great  janglers,  tale-tellers,  and  liars."  The 
defence  of  all  this  merriment  by  the  archbishop  is 
too  good  to  be  omitted.  "  Lewd  losell,"  he  replies, 
"  thou  seest  not  far  enmigh  in  this  matter.  I  say 
to  thee  that  it  is  right  well  done  that  pilgrims  have 
with  them  both  singers  and  also  pipers,  that  when 
one  of  them  that  goeth  barefoot  striketh  his  toe 
upon  a  stone,  and  hurteth  him  sore,  and  maketh 
him  to  bleed,  it  is  well  done  that  he  or  his  fellow 
begin  then  a  song,  or  else  take  out  of  his  bosom  a 
bagpipe,  for  to  drive  away  with  such  mirth  the 
hurt  of  his  fellow.  For  with  such  solace  the  travel 
and  weariness  of  pilgrims  is  lightly  and  merrily 
brought  forth."  Anmdel  is  quite  of  the  mind  of 
the  host  in  Chaucer, — 

Ye  gou  to  Canterbury ;  God  yoa  speed. 
The  bliiifui  martyr  quitte  yon  your  meed ; 
And  well  I  wot  as  ye  gon  by  the  way 
Ye  shapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play; 
For  tru-e-Iy  comfort  ne  mirth  is  none 
To  xiden  by  tba  way  dumb  as  the  stone. 

Only,  the  head  of  the  church  seems  disposed  to 
patronise  something  still  more  exuberant  in  the 
way  of  disport  than  "  our  host"  of  the  Tabard. 

There  was  no  greater  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  on  the  remaining  points  of  tithes,  oath- 
taking,  confession,  &c.,  than  in  regard  to  those 
previously  discussed ;  but  the  rest  of  their  debate 
contains  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  be  adverted  to 
for  our  present  purpose.  Neither  persuasions  nor 
threats  would  move  the  intrepid  Lollard,  though, 
in  the  end,  some  of  the  persons  that  were  sent  for 
to  give  their  counsel  advised  the  archbishop  to 
burn  him,  and  others  proposed  that  he  should  be 
drowned  in  the  sea,  which  was  near  at  hand.  He 
was  at  last  led  forth  to  what  he  calls  '*  a  foul,  dis- 
honest prison,*'  where  he  had  never  been  before. 
It  is  not  certainly  known  what  was  the  fate  of 
Thorp,  but  he  was  never  again  heard  of,  and  most 
probably  he  died  in  his  dungeon. 

We  can  only  notice  very  shortly  the  cases  of  the 
other  Lollards  that  are  recorded  to  have  suffered  in 
England  during  this  period  of  persecution.  The 
second  victim  known  to  have  perished  at  the  stake 
was  John  or  Thomas  Badby,  called  in  some 
accounts  a  tailor,  in  others  a  smith,  who,  on  the 


Ist  of  March,  1410,  was,  after  an  examination  by 
Archbishop  Arundel,  conveyed  to  Smithfield,  and 
there  burned  in  a  large  tun  surrounded  with  dry 
wood.  "  The  king's  eldest  son,  the  Lord  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  been  present,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  offered  him  his  pardon,  first  before 
the  fire  was  kindled,  if  he  would  have  recanted 
his  opinions ;  and  after,  when  the  fire  was  kindled, 
hearing  him  make  a  roaring  noise  very  pitifully, 
the  prince  caused  the  fire  to  be  plucked  back,  and 
exhorted  him,  being  with  pitiful  pain  almost  dead, 
to  remember  himself,  and  renounce  his  opinions, 
promising  him  not  only  life,  but  also  threepence 
a-day  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
king  8  coffers ;  but  he,  having  recovered  his  spirits 
again,  refused  the  prince's  offer,  choosing  eftsoons 
to  taste  the  fire,  and  so  to  die^  than  to  forsake  his 
opinions.  Whereupon  the  prince  commanded  that 
he  should  be  put  into  the  tun  again,  from  thence- 
forth not  to  have  any  favour  or  pardon  at  all,  and 
so  it  was  done,  and  the  fire  put  to  him  again,  and 
he  consumed  to  ashes."  •  The  heresy  of  which 
Badby  was  accused  was  a  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.,  in  1413,  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  these  scenes  of  horror.  With  all  his 
generosity  of  disposition,  the  new  monarch  had  a 
soldier*s  sternness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  human 
suffering ;  and,  besides  that  considerations  of 
policy  made  it  expedient  for  him,  as  it  had  been 
for  his  father,  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  he  took 
pride  in  showing  himself  a  dutiful  son  of  the 
church  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith.  We 
have  just  seen,  in  the  case  of  Badby,  how  he  acted 
in  the  struggle  between  his  kindliness  of  nature 
and  his  bigotry  or  sense  of  duty,  while  he  was  yet, 
if  we  may  believe  the  popular  tradition,  in  the 
untamed  wildness  of  his  youth ; — ^his  feelings  were 
put  to  a  much  more  severe  trial  immediately  after 
he  ascended  the  throne  by  the  proceedings  involv- 
ing his  firiend  Lord  Cobham;  but  here,  again,  his 
abhorrence  of  heresy  supported  him  against  any 
weakness  or  shrinking  of  heart,  proving  stronger 
than  either  his  compassion  or  Ids  friendship.  The 
history  and  fate  of  Cobham  have  been  already 
related,  t  His  apprehension  and  condemnation 
were  among  the  last  acts  of  Archbishop  Arundel, 
who  died  in  February,  1414;  the  sentence  by 
which  Cobham  was  made  over  as  an  heretic  to  the 
secular  judgment  being  dated  the  10th  of  October 
preceding.  Arundel  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy 
by  Henry  Chicheley,  translated  from  the  see  of 
St.  David's, — a  change  which  brought  no  relief  to 
the  Lollards.  Chicheley,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
proceeded  against  the  new  sect  in  a  more  sweeping 
fashion  tlian  his  predecessor,  not,  perhaps,  as  being 
of  a  more  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  temper,  but 
rather,  probably,  from  being  driven  lo  more  des- 
perate and  wholesale  methods  for  the  suppression 
of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  by  their  increasing  dif- 
fusion in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  already  done  to 
put  them  down.    The  Lollards  were  now  appte- 
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As  it  appeared  before  the  recent  altemtiont.    The  Lollard**  Tower  stands  to  the  right. 


bended  in  great  numbers,  and  crowded  tbe  prisons 
of  the  cburcb.  It  was  Cbicheley  wbo  built  tbe 
addition  to  Lambetb  Palace  still  known  as  tbe 
LollardB'  Tower,  from  tbe  small  apartment  at  its 
summit,  in  wbicb  tbe  unbappy  persons  accused  of 
heresy  were  confined,  tied,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  iron  rings,  wbicb  remain  fixed  in  tbe  walls, 
the  thick  wainscot  of  wbicb  also  yet  exhibits  tbe 
names  of  some  of  the  sufferers  rudely  scratched 
upon  it.  In  August,  1415,  John  Claydon,  a 
furrier  in  I^ondon,  in  consequence  of  certain  Eng- 
lish books  of  Lollardism  which  were  found  in  his 
possession,  was  condemned  by  the  archbishop  as 
a  relapsed  heretic  (he  bad  formerly  been  impri- 
soned on  a  similar  charge),  and  was  burned  in 
Smithfield.  Richard  Turmin,  a  baker  of  London, 
underwent  the  same  fate  tbe  same  year.  Cobbam 
was  put  to  dea'b  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  on  tbe  25lh 
of  December,  1411.  ^ing  bung  by  tbe  middle  in 
iron  chains,  from  a  new  pair  of  gallows,  over  the 
fire,  till  both  bis  body  and  tbe  gallows  were  con- 
sumed to  ashes.* 

Tbe  early  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI.  also 
witnessed  many  similar  executions.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  bum  or  otherwise  put  to 
death  all  the  parties  whom  the  spiritual  courts 
were  constantly  finding  guilty  of  heresy  ;  and 
Chicbcley  soon  found  it  necessary  to  substitute,  in 
tbe  greater  number  of  cases,  prolonged  imprison- 
ment, whipping,  and  various  other  punishments. 
The  utmost  rigour  of  tbe  law  appears  to  have  been 
for  tbe  most  part  reserved  for  such  of  tbe  clergy 
*  BoHubfd^AMoui  b;  Bitbop  B«lf  in  8ta(«  Triftli, 


as  were  convicted  of  preaching  or  holding  the  new 
opinions.  In  1423  four  ecclesiastics  were  com- 
mitted to  tbe  flames  in  Smithfield  for  the  crime  of 
Ix)llardism.  Archbishop  Cbicheley  died  in  1443, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Stafibrd,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells ;  Stafibrd  was  succeeded  by  John 
Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1452 ;  be  lived 
only  two  years,  and,  on  bis  death,  Thomas  Bour- 
chier.  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  promoted  to  the  primacy. 
These  three  last-mentioned  bishops  were  all  cardi- 
nals, and  each  of  them  for  a  time  held  the  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor. 

The  most  remarkable  charge  of  heresy  which 
occurs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  present  period, 
and  the  last  we  shall  here  notice,  was  that  brought 
against  Reginald  Peacock,  or  Pocock,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  was  cited,  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
1457,  to  appear  to  answer  for  various  false  opinions 
that  were  imputed  to  him  before  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  at  Lambetb.  Peacock  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  moderate  and  conciliatory 
spirit  as  for  his  high  talents  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments. He  bad  been  one  of  the  eminent  Fcbolars 
patronised  by  tbe  Duke  of  Gloucester,  — "  tbe 
good  Duke  Humphrey," — and  this  connexion  may 
have  bad  some  share  in  exciting  a  party  against 
him ;  but  his  published  opinions  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  call  down  upon  him  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  the  church,  notwithstanding  that  they 
did  not  go  tbe  length  of  absolute  I^ollardism. 
Peacock,  indeed,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  some 
of  tbe  tenets  of  the  LollardS|  and  gave  only  a  qua- 
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lified  assent  to  others ;  he  wished  the  church  to 
yield  at  least  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  to 
tolerate  a  latitude  of  opinion  upon  some  points 
thatf  if  not  indifferent^  were  so  obscure  as  scarcely 
to  be  comprehensible  by  the  human  judgment;  in 
a  few  other  things  he  may  have  been  more  inclined 
towards  the  new  than  the  old  doctrines ;  but  it  was 
at  most  the  reform  of  the  church  that  he  sought, 
not  its  overthrow ;  nor  did  he  either  join  its  adver- 
saries or  withdraw  himself  from  its  communion. 
The  ver)'  moderation  and  reasonableness,  however, 
of  his  dissent  from  his  brethren  made  it  only  the 
more  irritating  to  a  body  inflamed  with  suspicion 
and  fear,  and  apt  to  regard  everything  as  luke- 
warmness  or  concealed  hostility  that  was  not  undis- 
criminating  and  reckless  partisanship.  ',Peacock*8 
fate  was  that  which,  in  all  ages,  has  usually  at- 
tended moderators  and  mediators  between  extreme 
opinions  in  the  height  and  fiiry  of  their  mutual 
opposition  and  resentment.  His  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Lollards  themselves,  even  independently  of 
any  inclination  or  charity  he  might  have  shown 
towards  their  opinions,  would  have  been  enough  to 
set  a  mark  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities;  for  instead  of  busying  himself, 
like  most  of  his  brethren,  in  hunting  out  these 
dissenters  from  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  to  punishment,  he  was  wont,  we  are 
told,  to  converse  familiarly  with  them  upon  their 
peculiar  notions,  and  to  endeavour  to  reason  them 
3ut  of  such  as  he  deemed  to  be  erroneous.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  fellow-churchmen  would 
submit  quietly  to  so  palpable  a  rebuke  of  their  own 
scourging  and  burning  system.  In  one  material 
{mint,  at  leut.  Peacock  had  distinctly  laid  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  In  admitting  that  a 
particular  belief  upon  certain  mysterious  questions 
was  not  necessary  to  salvation,  be  had  unavoidably 
denied,  by  implication  if  not  in  terms,  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  the  church,  which  had  declared 
such  belief  to  be  indispensable.  This  accordingly 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  accusation  laid 
against  him.  The  other  heresies  witfi  which  he 
WHS  chiirged  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  necessity 
of  a  belief  in  certain  doctrines,  not  to  a  denial  of 
the  doctrines  themselves;  the  only  doctrine  he 
was  charged  with  denying  was  this  of  the  church's 
infallibility.  He  was  convicted  upon  all  the 
articles  exhibited  against  him,  and  would  have  been 
put  to  death,  if,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
aversion  to  extreme  courses  by  which  his  life 
had  been  distinguished,  he  had  not  consented  to  a 
recantation  of  his  obnoxious  opinions.  He  read 
his  abjuration  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  before  the  arch- 
bishop and  three  other  bishops,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  fourteen  of  his  books  with  his  own  hand 
to  an  attendant,  who  threw  them  into  a  fire  lighted 
for  the  purpose,  while  many  thousands  of  spec- 
tators fllled  all  the  space  around.  Such  other 
copies  as  had  been  collected  were  alFterwards  in 
like  manner  delivered  to  the  flames.  Their  author, 
however,  although  he  thus  saved  his  life,  did  not 
obtain  his  liberty.    "  He  wto  sent  to  Thomey 


Abbey  (in  the  Isle  of  Ely),  there  to  be  confined 
in  a  secret,  closed  chamber,  out  of  which  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go.  The  person  who  made  his 
bed  and  his  fire  was  the  only  one  who  migh^  enter 
and  speak  to  him  without  the  abbot's  leave  and  in 
his  presence.  He  was  to  have  neither  pen,  ink, 
nor  paper,  and  to  be  allowed  no  books  except  a 
mass-book,  a  psalter,  a  legendary,  and  a  Bible. 
For  the  first  quarter  he  was  to  have  no  better  fare 
than  the  common  rations  of  the  convent;  after- 
wards the  pittance  of  a  sick  or  aged  brother,  with 
such  further  indulgence  as  his  health  might  require ; 
for  which,  and  for  fitting  up  his  close  apartment, 
the  prior  was  allowed  eleven  pounds."  *  Peacock 
died  in  his  prison  after  a  confinement  of  about 
three  years.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  church  to  destroy  them,  some  of  his  works  still 
remain,  especially  an  answer  to  certain  of  the  more 
extravagant  opinions  of  the  Lollards,  which,  it  has 
been  remarket,  "  contains  passages  well  worthy  of 
Hooker,  both  for  weight  of  matter  and  dignity  of 
style."t 

One  effect  of  the  distracting  wars  of  the  Roses 
was  to  interrupt  for  a  time  the  persecution  of  the 
Lollards.  As  Fuller  has  finely  said,  ^'the  very 
storm  was  their  shelter."  That  tempest  of  blood 
put  out,  while  it  lasted,  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 
The  convulsion,  also,  which  shook  and  unsettled 
everything  ancient,  was  probably  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  opinions  in  another  way  as  well 
as  by  affording  a  breathing  time  to  the  hunted  con- 
verts. The  most  destructive  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
physical  hurricanes  generally  cleanse  and  purify 
the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time  that  they  sweep 
and  devastate  the  earth ;  and  this  period  of  violent 
agitation  must  have  done  something  to  arouse 
men  from  the  slumber  of  custom,  and  to  roll  away 
the  mibts  of  hereditary  prejudice. 

The  nation  appears  to  have  been  divided  during 
this  period,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  into 
three  parties^ — the  avowed  enemies  of  the  established 
church,— the  members  of  the  church  who  desired 
its  reform,  but  not  its  abolition, — and  the  un- 
swerving and  unyielding  adherents  to  the  existing 
establishment  The  mere  reformers  were  perhaps 
more  numerous  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
It  is  likely  that  more  of  the  clergy  had  imbibed  the 
sentiments  of  Bishop  Peacock  than  those  of  Thorp 
and  the  thorough  Lollards,  which  would  have  gone 
almost  to  the  complete  extinction  of  their  onier. 
That  portion  of  the  community  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  then  constituted,  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  fur  representative,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
having  been  inclined  rather  to  the  correction  of 
the  abuses  of  the  church  than  to  its  entire  over- 
throw, or  even  to  any  great  change  either  of  the 
basis  on  which  it  stood  or  of  the  general  form  and 
character  of  the  edifice.  In  general  the  House  of 
Commons  went  along  with  the  lords  and  the  clergy 
in  calling  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the 

*  Southey'i  Book  of  th«  CHureh,  i.  893. 

t  Ilallam.  Mid.  Age*,  Ui.  478.  Th«  Life  of  Biihop  Peacock  ha* 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  LewU.  One  of  hit  works.  entiUe4 
'  ▲  TiMtlse  on  Faith.*  wa*  printed,  in  fto.,  in  1«68.. 
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toUowere  of  Wickliffe  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
pe«ce,  and  in  denouncing  their  doctrines  with 
regird  to  the  revenues  of  the  church  as  destructive 
of  all  the  rights  of  property.     The  old  subject  of 
papal  provisions  repeatedly  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancas- 
trian princes.    The  former  statutes  were  renewed 
u)d  extended  immediately  afler  the  accession  of 
HeorylV.,  and  both  then,  and  at  various  other 
tinies,  gieat  solicitude  was  evinced  to  prevent  any 
UDcofstTtutional  interference  of  the  Roman  see  in 
rcgaid  cither  to  this  or  other  matters.     The  con- 
tra here,  however,  waa  mainly  one  between  the 
pope  and  the  heads  of  the  national  church ; — ^what- 
erer  was  taken  from  the  former  was  acquired  by  the 
latter.    Whether  the  kingdom  was  any  gainer  by 
the  prohibition  of  papal  provisions  came  after  some 
time  to  be  doubted.     Complaints  were  very  soon 
heard  that  the  patronage  of  benefices  was  not 
exercised  by  the  bishops  with  so  much  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning  as  it  had 
fonnerly  been  when  it  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope.     A  representation  to  this 
effect  had  been  presented  to  uie  convocation  in 
1399  by  the  two  universities ;  they  stated  that  the 
popes,  in  dispensing  livings  by  the  n;^  of  provi- 
tioQ,  had  always  been  wont  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  most  distinguished  graduates ;  but  that  since 
provisions  had  been  put  down,  this  encouragement 
to  takut  and  industry  had  been  so  entirely  removed 
that  die  schools  were  almost  deserted.     And  at 
kngdithe  evil  became  so  evident  that,  in  1416, 
we  find  the  commons  petitioning  the  king  that,  if 
no  other  adequate  remedy  cotdd  be  provided,  the 
statutes  against  proTisors  should  be  repealed.     In 
consequence  of  this  application  the  convocation 
passed  a  law  the  following  year,  that,  for  the  next 
ten  yean,  every  spiritual  patron  should  bestow 


the  first  vacant  benefice  of  which  he  had  the 
patronage,  and  after  that  term  every  second,  on 
some  member  of  either  university,  graduated  in 
divinity,  law,  or  physic.  The  parliament  during 
this  period  steadily  maintained  the  great  principle 
which  had  been  established  by  the  act  of  premu- 
nire  and  other  statutes,  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  1447  the 
bishops  and  clergy  presented  a  petition  bitterly 
complaining  of  this  encroachment,  as  they  consi- 
der^ it,  upon  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  repre- 
senting that  the  spiritual  courts  were  much  better 
qualified  to  be  the  interpreters  of  statutes,  and  the 
tribunals  of  ultimate  appeal,  than  the  temporal ; 
but  to  this  remonstrance  the  parliament  paid  no 
respect. 

The  church  (meaning  by  that  term  the  body  of 
the  clergy)  continued  to  set  its  face  against  all 
reform  or  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
a  very  few  points  of  mere  order  and  discipline 
some  amendments  of  the  ancient  practice  were 
attempted :  on  none  of  the  doctrinal  questions  at 
issue  between  the  adherents  to  the  papal  system 
and  their  opponents  was  the  slightest  approxima- 
tion made  to  the  new  opinions.  The  only  devia- 
tions from  the  ancient  standards  of  faith  and 
worship  were  in  the  opposite  direction.  Archbishop 
Arundel  endeavoured  to  put  down  the  holding  of 
fairs  in  churchyards  on  Sundays ;  and  his  succecH 
sor,  Chicheley,  forbade  the  barber-surgeons  to  keep 
open  their  shops  on  that  day,  which,  in  the  pro- 
hibition still  extant,*  he  somewhat  strangely 
described  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ritual  observances  were  in  various 
ways  stretched  to  a  greater  height  of  rigour  than 
ever.  Arundel,  in  particular,  aflfected  a  great  zeal 
for  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.     It  is  said  tliat  he 
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was  wont  to  ascribe  to  her  intercession  the  fortu- 
nate revolution  in  the  state  which  had  restored 
him  to  his  see ;  he  accordingly  amplified  the  cere- 
monial of  her  worship ;  he  also  made  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  her  visitation,  and  other 
saints'  days,  double  festivals.  Several  new  saints 
were  likewise  added  to  the  calendar  during  this 
period,  for  each  of  whom,  of  course,  a  festival  day 
was  set  apart.  The  number  of  holidays  thus 
received  a  considerable  increase.  The  churches 
also  became  much  more  crowded  than  they  ever 
had  been  before  with  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
other  saints.  A.11  the  ancient  popular  superstitions, 
indeed,  were  still  sanctioned  by  the  church  as 
much  as  in  the  earliest  and  darkest  ages.  Among 
others,  the  veneration  for  holy  wells  was  still  a 
favourite  species  of  devotion  among  the  people. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  gradually  taken 
from  the  laity.  In  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
dinances of  the  time  the  clergy  are  directed 
to  begin  by  withholding  the  cup  in  small,  ob- 
scure churches.*  The  people  were  at  the  same 
time  to  be  taught  that  both  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Saviour  were  given  at  once  in  the  bread, — that 
the  wine  was  mere  wine,  which  had  been  given  to 
enable  them  to  swallow  the  bread  the  more  easily, 
but  that  it  was  better  swallowed  without  the  wine, 
nnd  also  without  chewing,  that  none  of  it  might 
stick  in  their  teeth.  The  efficacy  of  indulgences, 
and  the  importance  of  confession,  of  processions, 
and  of  pilgrimages,  were  now  exalted  more  than 
ever.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  denounce  heresy 
OS  the  chief  of  all  possible  sins.  In  certain  con- 
•  wuuB%C0noaut.Ui.e6S. 


stitutions  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  published 
in  1409,  all  persons  in  any  manner  calling  in 
question  the  determination  of  the  church  were 
declared  to  be  excommunicated  for  the  first  offence, 
and  subject  to  the  punishment  of  heresy  for  the 
second ;  and  it  was  declared  at  the  same  time  to 
be  heresy  to  dispute  either  the  utility  of  pilgrim- 
ages, or  the  lawfulness  of  the  adoration  of  images 
and  of  the  cross.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome  were  still 
frequent;  a  few  individuals  even  continued  to 
find  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  glad,  at  the 
cost  of  submitting  to  many  exactions  and  insults, 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  holy 
sepulchre.  Nor  was  even  the  old  crusading 
mania  altogether  unknown  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
When  Pope  Martin  V.,  in  1428,  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  the  famous  Zisca  and  his  followers, 
the  insurgent  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  the  great  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  crusaders,  and  immediately  raised  an  army  of 
five  thousand  English  archers  and  five  hundred 
lancers  to  act  against  the  heretics.  It  has  been 
already  related  how  this  force  was  intercepted 
before  it  reached  Germany,  and  employed  in 
France  in  another  sort  of  contest.*  These  were 
the  last  soldiers  ever  raised  in  England  for  a  war 
against  either  heretics  or  infidels.  When  Pope 
Pius  II.  (better  known  as  iEneas  Sylvius)  pro- 
claimed his  crusade  against  the  Turks,  a  few  years 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  he  found  little  in- 
clination in  England,  among  the  clergy  or  laity, 
either  to  take  the  cross  or  to  contribute  their  money 
to  the  expedition :  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  clergy  were  induced  by  the  king,  Edward  IV., 
•8«oMto,p.7l, 
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to  tax  themselves  on  the  occasion  to  the  extent  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  countenance  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  church  was  at  this  time  of  considerable 
importance  to  Edward,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  just  mounted  the  throne.  While  he 
exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  former  by 
endeavouring  to  procure  this  assessment,  he  sought 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  national  clergy  by  the 
grant  of  a  charter  endowing  them  with  the  most 
extravagant  privileges.  In  this  stretch  of  prero- 
gative he  boldly  dispensed  with  the  statute  of  pre- 
munire,  and  deprived  the  temporal  courts  of  all 
right  of  interfering  in  the  case  of  oflFences,  of 
whatever  nature,  committed  either  by  ecclesiastical 
persons,  or  even  by  persons  pretending  to  possess 
the  clerical  character, — thus  again  elevating  the 
spiritual  courts  to  that  entire  independence  of  the 
state  which  they  ^had  enjoyed  in  the  first  years 
after  the  Conquest,  and  which  it  had  cost  so  long 
a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  and  the 
judges  to  destroy.  The  charter  was  never  con- 
firmed by  parliament ;  but  at  that  sera  of  confu- 
sion, and  the  temporary  restoration  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  government,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  clergy  should,  under  such  a  sanc- 
ti<m,  again  put  forth  some  of  the  most  objectionable 
of  their  old  pretensions. 

The  general  conduct  and  character  of  the  clergy 
of  this  age  are  not  presented  in  a  favourable  light 
by  such  notices  as  the  documents  of  the  time  afford. 
In  1415  the  University  of  Oxford  being  com- 
manded by  Henry  V.  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
such  thmgs  in  the  church  as  needed  reformation, 
drew  up  a  catalogue  of  abuses  in  forty-six  articles, 


most  of  which  are,  in  fact,  charges  of  rapacity  and 
various  descriptions  of  profligacy  against  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy.  It  is  asserted,  among 
other  things,  that  the  debaucheries  of  churchmen, 
however  notorious,  were  never  punished  except  by 
a  small  fine  privately  exacted,  no  public  notice 
being  taken,  by  suspension  or  otherwise,  even  of 
the  most  heinous  cases.  About  half  a  century 
later  we  find  Archbishop  Bourchier,  in  a  commis- 
sion empowering  his  commissary-general  to  take 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
discipline,  describing  many  of  the  clergy,  botli 
secular  and  regular,  as  persons  wholly  destitute 
both  of  literature  and  capacity ;  and  adding  that 
they  were  as  profligate  as  they  were  ignorant,  ne- 
glecting their  cures,  spending  their  time  in  strolling 
about  the  country  in  the  company  of  loose  women, 
and  their  incomes  in  feasting,  drinking,  and  other 
excesses.  *  These  accounts,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  not  the  inflamed  invectives  of  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  but  the  admissions  of  its  friends. 

We  may  here  mention,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  period  under  review,  a  curious 
enactment  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  touching 
the  keeping  of  dogs  by  the  clergy,  from  which  we 
may  gather  that  the  custom  was  not  confined  to 
the  opulent  spiritual  nobility,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  but  was  followed,  on  such  a  scale  as  they 
could  afford,  by  the  humblest  members  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical order.  The  act  (the  13  Rich.  II., 
St.  1,  c.  13)  sets  forth  that  artificers,  labourers, 
servants,  and  grooms  kept  greyhounds  and  other 
dogs,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  go  hunting  on 
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the  holidays,  when  good  christian  people  were  at 
church  hearing  divine  service.  The  clergy  could 
hardly  have  been  decently  enumerated  in  this  pre- 
amble ;  but  the  enacting  part  of  the  statute  shows 
that  some  of  their  body  were  addicted  to  the  same 
practices  as  the  artificers  and  labourers.  While 
it  is  ordained  that  no  layman  who  is  not  possessed 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings  shall  in  future  keep  any  greyhound  or 
other  dog  for  hunting,  the  sume  prohibition  is 
extended  to  all  priests  or  clerks  whose  benefices 
are  not  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds ;  they 
shall  not,  it  is  added,  use  ferrets,  hays,  nets,  hare- 
pipes,  nor  cords  nor  other  engines  for  taking  or 
destroying  deers,  hares,  coneys,  or  other  game, 
under  pain  of  a  year's  imprisonment. 

A  statute  respecting  the  mendicant  friars  was 
passed  in  1 402  (the  4  Hen. IV.  c.  11 )  which  deserves 
to  be  here  noticed.  It  ordained  that  no  friar  of  any 
of  the  four  orders,  the  Minorites,  Augustines, 
Preachers,  and  Carmelites,  should  take  into  their 
order  any  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  without 
the  consent  of  his  nearest  relations  or  guardians, 
nor  should  remove  such  infant  during  the  first  year 
after  his  reception  away  from  the  place  where  he 
had  been  received.  To  the  intent,  it  is  added,  that 
this  statute  and  ordinance  should  hold  place  for 
ever,  the  principals  of  the  four  orders  (who  are 
mentioned  by  name)  **  being  in  their  proper  per- 
sons before  the  king,  and  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  commons  of  the  realm,  in  the 
full  parliament,  laying  their  right  hands  on  their 
breasts,  made  an  oath,  and  promised  in  the  same 
parliament,  to  hold,  keep,  observe,  and  perform 
the  statute  and  ordinance  aforesaid,  for  them  and 
their  successors  for  ever.'*  The  unusual  solemnity 
adopted  on  this  occasion  indicates  how  prevalent 
had  been  the  evil  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
new  law  to  put  down.  The  friars,  it  was  asserted, 
used  especially  to  haunt  the  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing  into  their  ranks  the  most  pro- 
mising of  the  youthful  members ;  and  this  practice 
had  been  carried  so  far  that  parents  were  thereby 
deterred  from  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge, — a  circumstance  which  was  alleged 
as  a  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  these  national 
establishments.  The  universities  accordingly  had 
now  come  to  look  upon  the  friars  with  feelings  of 
alienation  and  strong  aversion.  A  keen  jealousy 
also  existed  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  secular  clergy,  with  whom  they 
competed  too  successfully  for  the  popular  rever- 
ence and  favour.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
this  antipathy  broke  out  into  a  violent  controversy, 
in  which  each  party  maintained  its  cause  by  the 
most  unscnipulous  abuse  of  its  opponents.  The 
great  boast  of  the  Mendicants  was,  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  while  on  earth,  had  belonged,  as 
they  said,  to  their  class.  This  assertion  the  secular 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  as  both  false 
and  daringly  impious.  At  last  Pope  Calixtus  II., 
by  a  bull  published  in  1415,  declared  the  doctrine 
of  the  friars  to  be  heretical. 


Some  notion  of  the  mode  of  preaching  commonly 
followed  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
constitutions  of  a  convocation  of  the  province  of 
York  held  in  1466.  These  contain  both  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  ought  to  con- 
duct the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  they  were  to  inculcate. 
Every  parish  priest  is  commanded  to  preach,  either 
by  himself  or  by  a  substitute,  to  his  flock  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  on  these  occasions  to  ex- 
plain in  English,  with  plainness  of  speech,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  metaphysical  refinements, 
the  fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  two  precepts  of  the  Grospel,  the  seven 
works  of  mercy,  the  seven  mortal  sins,  and  the 
seven  sacraments.  In  the  siunmary  of  doctrine 
the  Decalogue  is  somewhat  curiously  expounded  : 
not  only  are  the  usual  liberties  taken  of  omitting 
the  second  commandment  altogether,  and  dividing 
the  tenth  into  two,  but  the  first  is  strangely  de- 
scribed to  be  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  supersti- 
tious characters  and  enchantments.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Paston  Letters  may  be  seen  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  and  divinity  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  Whitsunday  sermon 
preached  by.  a  Minorite  friar  at  Norwich,  from  a 
copy  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  does 
considerable  credit  to  both  the  piety  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  reverend  father.* 


Friab  Pbkachino  from  a  Moveable  Pulpit. 
Koyal  MS.  U  £.  iii. 

A  few  notices  reniain  to  be  added  respecting  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland.  The 
clergy  of  that  kingdom,  or  some  of  them,  are 
spoken  of  under  their  ancient  name  of  Culdees 
down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Culdees,  indeed,  whfitever 
may  have  been  peculiar  in  their  original  constitu- 
tion, appear  to  have  gradually  become  converted 
into  a  body  of  the  same  character  with  the  clergy 
of  England  and  of  the  other  countries  of  Christen- 
dom .  Till  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century  they  seem  to  have  been  derived  chiefly  or 
exclusively  from  Ireland  and  from  the  Irish  semi- 
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iiiiyof  lona;  after  that  date  learned  churchmen 
were  often  bronght  from  England  to  fill  tbe  prin- 
cipal stations  in  the  Scottish  establishment.     The 
earliest  historical  record  of  any  interference  with 
Scotland  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  pontiffs  is  that 
of  tbe  appearance  in  the  country  of  John  of  Crema 
8s  pa{nl  l^ate  in  11 26 ;  but  we  are  scarcely  enti- 
tled thence  to  assume,  as  has  sometimes  been  done, 
that  die  papal  supremacy  over  the  Scottish  church 
wae  then  for  the  first  time  asserted  or  admitted. 
Littie  can  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  history 
npoD  a  particular  point  in  a  period  of  which  scarcely 
anything  that  can  be  properly  called  history  has 
come  down  to  us.     Some  other  circumstances, 
however,  make  it  appear  probable  that,  if  any  de- 
peodence  upon  Rome  was  so  much  as  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  early  Scottish  church,  it  was 
practically  all  but  or  altogether  unfelt     The  mere 
icmoteneas  and  barbarous  condition  of  the  country 
voold  secure  its  being  left  very  much  to  itself. 
The  most  ancient  bishopric  in  Scotland  north  of 
the  Forth,  that  is,  in  ancient  and  proper  Scotland, 
was  undoubtedly  St.  Andrew's.     It  was  most  pro- 
bably founded  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tory.  From  this  time  St.  Andrew's  was  considered 
as  Elding  the  primatial  rank,  which  had  been  held 
by  looa  till  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  there 
by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  and  had  been 
then  transierred  to  Dtmkeld.     Long  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  Scotland  had  become  com- 
pletely assimilated  in  the  general  outline  of  its 
cuQstitution  to  the  other  churches  of  the  Latin 
wurld. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  church  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  fiir  as  it  can  now  be  recovered,  consists 
priDcipally  of  the  enumeration  of  a  series  of  pro- 
vincial councils,  whose  acts,  however,  imperfectly 
reported  as  they  are,  contain  litde  or  nothing  of 
iDQch  interest.  The  most  accurate  notice  of  them 
is  dot  ghcQ  by  Hailes  in  his '  Historical  Memorials 
cnDcemiiig  the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy  limn  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  era  of 
the  Relbnnation.'*  They  appear  to  have  been 
crually  bdd  at  Perth,  and  one  of  them  is  described 
as  "  the  anniuil  council  of  the  clergy  held  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Kynelin  Martyr,  according  to  laudable 
aod  ancient  custom,  and  with  permission  of  the 
papal  sec.''  Of  this  saint,  or  of  the  day  of  his 
iesiival,  nothing  is  known ;  and  the  list  of  councils, 
as  we  now  possess  it,  is  very  far  from  exhibiting 
«ic  for  cvoy  year. 

Tbe  following  passage  gives,  in  brief  compass, 
a  Oimprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  this  period : — "  The  privileges  of  the 
church  seem  to  have  been  an  exemption  from 
u-ibcte  and  war,  and  from  the  sentence  of  a  tem- 
pond  judge;  a  judicial  authority  in  the  spiritual 
Causes  of  tithes,  testaments,  matrimonial  and  here- 
tical affiurs ;  freedom  to  let  lands  and  tithes ;  sub- 
misaion  to  no  foreign  church,  but  to  the  pope  alone ; 
a  power  of  holding  provincial  councils  for  the  re- 

•  S«  alio  the  ilh  yolnae  of  WUkint't  ConeuU. 
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gulation  of  the  national  church.  In  benefices  the 
pontiff  had  only  the  right  of  confirmation  and  de- 
privation, and  the  purchase  of  any  benefice  at 
Korne  was  strictly  prohibited.  (By  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1471  the  procurement  of  any 
benefices  from  the  court  of  Rome,  other  than  those 
anciently  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope,  was  declared 
to  be  a  crime  punishable  with  the  pains  of  treason.) 
The  bishops  were  elected  by  the  chapter,  and  the 
royal  recommendation  seems  seldom  to  have  inter- 
vened. Abbots  were  chosen  by  the  monks  alone  ; 
the  secular  clergy  were  named  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  lands.  These  clergy  were  either  parsons 
(rectors)  or  vicars.  Many  were  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishops,  and  of  collegiate  bodies,  whose 
chapters  they  formed.  Hence  the  lay  patronage 
was  much  confined.  Many  sees  and  abbeys  were 
opulent ;  but  James  III.  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  monarch  who  seized  and  made  a  traffic  of 
the  nomination.''* 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  age  expended  itself 
upon  the  same  objects  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
Whithem,  in  Galloway,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  noted  Scottish  pilgrimage.  St.  Treignan, 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Rabelais  as  the  name  of 
a  Scottish  saint,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  St.  Ninian,  the  founder  of  the  bishopric  of 
Whithem.t 

The  new  doctrines,  however,  penetrated  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  very  soon  after  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  south.  The  first 
propagators  appear  to  have  come  from  England, — 
whether  seekmg  a  refuge  from  the  active  inquisi- 
tion after  heresy,  which  had  begun  in  that  king- 
dom, or,  as  is  more  likely,  ambitious  of  exercising 
the  apostleship  of  the  truth  in  a  new  land.  In  the 
year  1408  John  Resby,  an  English  priest,  was 
apprehended  as  a  Wycliffite,  and  brought  before 
a  council  of  the  clergy,  presided  over  by  Laurence 
of  Lindores,  an  eminent  doctor  of  divinity,— the 
same  who,  on  the  institution,  a  few  years  after,  of 
the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  was  appointed 
reader  of  the  canon  law  in  the  new  seminary. 
Resby,  it  is  said,  was  charged  with  maintaining  no 
fewer  than  forty  erroneous  opinions,  of  which, 
however,  only  two  are  particularised, — one,  that 
the  pope  was  not  Christ's  vicar ;  the  other,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  esteemed  pope  if  he  was  a  man  of 
wicked  life.  The  unfortunate  man  was  condemned 
on  these  and  the  other  charges,  and  was  burned  at 
Perth  along  with  his  books  and  writings, — being, 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  person  who  thus  suf- 
fered in  Scotland.  The  example,  like  that  of  the 
similar  execution  of  Sawtre  in  England  a  few 
years  before,  appears  to  have  been  considered  suffi- 
cient to  strike  terror  into  the  popular  mind  for 
some  time.  The  second  Scottish  martyrdom  did 
not  take  place  till  the  year  1433,  when  Paul 
Crawar,  a  Bohemian  physician,  was  burnt  at  St. 
Andrew's  on  the  23rtt  of  July.     Crawer  appears 
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to  haye  been  sent  by  the  reformen  of  Bohemia  to 
open  a  communication,  partly  perhaps  of  a  political 
as  well  as  of  a  religious  nature,  with  those  of  the 
same  creed  in  Scotland,  and  to  propagate  in  that 
country  the  tenets  of  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague.  He  is  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
chroniclers  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  of  singular  acuteness  and  dexterity  in  argu- 
ment. All  his  knowledge  of  the  Scnpmres  and 
logical  powers,  however,  availed  him  nothing  in 
the  contest  with  his  hostile  judges,  and  with  the 
remorseless  inquisitor  Laurence  of  Lindores,  who 
was  again  the  president  of  the  court  It  is  lament- 
able to  have  to  add  that  both  these  executions  also 
took  place  during  the  primacy  of  Bishop  Henry 
Wardlaw,  the  venerated  founder  of  the  first  Scot- 
tish university,  and  a  prelate  to  whose  enlightened 
munificence  history  and  tradition  bear  the  same 
testimony  with  this  and  other  still  enduring  works 
of  public  usefulness.  It  is  Wardlaw  of  whom  the 
story  is  told,  that  when  the  managers  of  his  house- 
hold complained  to  him  of  his  unbounded  hos- 
pitality, and  proposed  that  he  should  draw  out 
a  scheme  for  its  regulation  and  retrenchment, 
he  called  his  secretary  and  named  as  the  first 
guests  whom  he  would  have  always  welcome,  Fife 
and  Angus, — the  two  counties  principally  forming 
his  diocese.  *'  His  servants,'*  adds  his  successor 
Spotswood,  ^  hearing  this,  gave  over  their  purpose 
of  retrenching  his  family,  for  they  saw  he  would 
have  no  man  refused  that  came  to  his  house."* 

Although  no  person  is  recorded  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  stake  for  heresy  in  the  space  of 
nearly  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  exe- 
cutions of  Resby  and  Crawar,  it  is  certain,  never- 
theless, that  the  new  opinions  obtained  an  extensive 
diffusion  in  Scotland  during  that  interval.  This  is 
evident  from  the  accounts  of  the  trial  of  the  Bo- 
hemian, who  is  spoken  of  as  an  emissary  to  a 
numerous  body  sharing  the  sentiments  of  himself 
and  his  countrymen.  The  growth  of  LoUardism 
may  also  be  inferred  from  a  statute  that  had  been 
passed  for  its  suppression  by  the  parliament  that 
assembled  immediately  after  the  return  of  James  I. 
from  England  in  1421.  This  statute  directed  that 
every  bishop  should  make  inquisition  within  his 
diocese  for  all  Lollards  and  other  heretics,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  holy  church,  the  civil  power  being  called  in 
for  that  purpose,  when  necessary,  in  aid  of  the 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  stated  that  the  little  treatises 
which  Resby  and  his  disciples  had  dispersed  had 
spread  the  obnoxious  doctrines ;  Bower,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Fordun,  who  wrote  some  years  after  the 
second  of  the  two  executions  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, tells  us  tliat  there  were  still  in  his  day 
some  unhappy  persons,  instigated  by  the  devil,  by 
whom  these  writings  were  secretly  preserved,  and 
their  pernicious  heresies  cherished,  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptural  text,  that  *'  stolen  waters  are 
sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant." 

The  most  important  event  that  happened  during 

*  Hbtory  of  Am  Cbureh  of  SeotUnd,  p.  87* 


the  present  period  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  the  erection  of  the 
see  of  St.  Andrew's  into  an  archbishopric  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1471.  This  measure  was  resorted 
to  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  by  Nevil,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  of  the  old  claim  of  his  see  to 
supremacy  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
papal  bull  declared  it  to  be  an  unfitting  thing  that 
an  English  prelate  should  be  Primate  of  Scotland 
and  ordained  all  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  bishops, 
twelve  in  number,  to  be  henceforth  subject  to 
St  Andrew's.  The  occupant  of  the  latter  see  at 
this  time  was  Patrick  Graham,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  King  James  I.,  but  who  had  been  driven  hy 
the  ascendency  of  the  faction  of  the  Boyds,  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.,  to  retire  from  nis  native 
country  to  Rome.  He  was  resident  at  the  ponti- 
fical court  when  the  bull  was  granted ;  but  he  now 
thought  that,  with  the  increase  of  dignity  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  he  might  venture  to 
return  home,  the  rather  as  he  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  papal  legate  for  three  years,  with  a  com- 
mission to  reform  all  abuses  in  the  national  church. 
He  found,  however,  that  his  new  rank  and  autho- 
rity only  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren,  and 
made  him  new  enemies.  He  was  soon  after 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  some  Roman  bankersi  who 
appear  to  have  advanced  the  money  to  pay  the 
dues  on  his  bull  of  privileges,  and  whose  claims  he 
was  now  unable  to  satisfy,  in  consequence  of  the 
arbitrary  seizure  of  part  of  his  revenues  by  the 
king,  and  the  expenses  he  had  been  put  to  ia 
bribing  the  persons  possessing  influence  at  court, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  rest  He 
was  shut  up  in  the  first  instance  in  his  ovm  casde 
at  St.  Andrew's,  and  soon  after  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  person  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  active  of  his  enemies,  William  Schevez,  the 
archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  a  young  man  who  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  court  hy 
his  agreeable  talents,  and  especially,  it  is  affirmed, 
by  his  skill  in  astrology,  a  study  which  be  had 
pursued  with  great  success  under  John  Spemick 
at  the  University  of  Louvaine.  In  no  long  time 
Schevez  was  appointed  his  coadjutor;  and  eventu- 
ally a  process  was  raised  against  the  unfortunate 
archbishop,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
found  guilty  of  schism,  simony,  heresy,  and  other 
crimes,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  dignity  and  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  confinement.  One  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  is  stated  to  have 
been  that  he  had  said  three  masses  in  one  day,— 
"  whereas,"  remarks  Spotswood,  "  in  those  time* 
it  was  difficile  to  find  a  bishop  that  in  three  months 
did  say  one  mass."  This  strange  affair  was  ter- 
minated by  tlie  astrologer  Schevez  being  appointed 
archbishop.  He  held  the  primacy  firom  14*18  till 
his  death  m  1494.  Meanwhile  his  deposed  and 
imprisoned  predecessor  had  been  transferred  first 
to  the  Isle  of  Inchcolm,  thence  to  Dunfermline, 
and  finally  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  in  which 
last  stronghold  he  died  within  a  few  months  after 
his  enemy  had  obtained  his  place. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


URING  the  greater 
.part  of  the  present 
!  period  of  English  his- 
tory, the  civil  wars, 
and  disputed  titles  to 
I  the  crown,  gave  httle 
'leisure  for  legislation 
[or  juridical  improve- 
ment; for  the  same 
reason,  however,  in  no 
!  other  period  is  the 
history  of  the  consti- 
tution more  important. 
We  have  teen  in  the  preceding  Book,*  that  even 
^odcr  the  vigorous  and  successful  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  the  royal  prerogative  had  sensibly  de- 
clmtd.  We  have  also  seen  the  effect  of  the  reign 
o^aweak  pnnce  upon  the  royal  authority.  We 
might  therefore  expect  that  if  the  prerogative  had 
Alined  under  Edward  III.,  it  would  do  so  much 
^^^^n  under  his  grandson  and  successor,  Rich- 
^  11.  In  fact,  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
power  of  the  commons  received  an  increase  so 
coQiiderable,  that  we  must  enter  somewhat  fiiUy 

Sm  toL  i.  p.  819. 


into  an  account  of  it.  But  first  it  will  be  con* 
venient  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  meaning  of  the 
term  prerogative.  The  word  prerogative,  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology,  (from  pra  and  rogo — ^to 
ask  before)  signifies  something  that  is  required 
or  demanded  before,  or  in  preference  to  all  others ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  applied  to  those  rights  and 
capacities  which  the  king  enjoys  alone.  From  an 
examination  of  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  English 
lawyers,  we  should  say  that  prerogative  means  that 
part  of  the  sovereignty  which  remained  to  the 
kings  of  a  monarchy,  like  that  of  England,  limited 
to  a  certain  extent  by  law  or  precedent.  The  line 
of  this  limitation  was,  however,  down  to  a  late 
period  of  English  history  very  indistinctly  marked, 
the  royfd  prerogative  being,  as  long  as  there  was 
much  of  It,  an  interdicted  subject  of  discussion  to 
the  people  at  large,  and  even  to  parliament  itself. 
We  may  better  show  what  is  meant  by  prerogative 
by  example  than  by  definition.  Blackstone  di- 
vides prerogatives  into  direct  and  incidental.  The 
former  are  substantial  parts  of  the  character  of 
sovereignty,  as,  the  right  of  sending  ambassadors, 
of  creating  peers,  and  of  making  war  or  peace. 
The  incidental^  Blackstone  describes  as  only  ex- 
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ceplious>  in  favour  of  the  crown,  to  those  general 
rules  that  are  established  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  such  as,  that  no  costs  shall  be  recovered 
against  the  king ;  that  the  king  can  never  be  a 
joint-tenant;  and  that  his  debt  shall  be  preferred 
before  a  debt  to  any  of  his  subjects.* 

The  advance  made  in  the  power  of  the  commons 
under  Richard  II.  was  attributable,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  mainly  to  the  personal  character  of 
the  king.  On  one  or  two  occasions  during  his 
short  life,  Richard  II.  evinced  courage,  firmness, 
presence  of  mind,  and  even  talent  that  seemed  not 
to  belie  the  vigorous  and  heroic  race  from  which 
he  was  sprung.  To  him  may  be  applied,  better 
than  to  Edward  II.,  the  words  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  applies  to  the  latter — 

And  yet  wUhIn  his  eye  wst  set 
Some*  f  park  of  the  PlanUgenet 

Lord  0/ the  ItUs. 

These  displays,  however,  which  he  sometimes 
made  of  ability  and  decision  of  character  must  have 
been  the  result  of  extraordinary  effort,  produced  in 
an  ordinary  character  by  the  force  of  position  and 
circumstances,  and  the  memory  and  example  of 
his  heroic  ancestors,  particularly  his  father  and 
grandfather,  the  Black  Prince  and  Edward  III.; 
not  the  easy  habitual  product  of  a  character  natu- 
rally strong  and  great  without  effort.  As  soon  as 
the  extraordinary  stimulant  ceased  to  act,  he  sunk 
down  again  into  the  weak  voluptuary,  who  exhi- 
bited no  other  proofs  of  energy  than  intemperate 
pride,  undignified  violence,  and  the  most  wastefiil 
extravagance.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  dif- 
ferences between  a  strong  mind  and  a  weak  one  is 
knowing  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  concession, 
and  making  it  with  a  good  grace.  The  strong, 
brave,  far-sighted  man  looks  at  all  the  consequences 
with  a  calm  but  piercing  eye ;  he  sees  where  he 
must  yield  a  point,  and  he  yields  it.  On  the  con- 
tnu'v,  to  the  vision  of  the  weak,  short-sighted  man, 
who  occupies  a  certain  position,  all  points  seem 
equally  strong ;  and  he  spurns  the  idea  of  yielding 
any.  There  were  times  at  which  the  crown,  if  not 
the  life,  of  Edward  I.,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
warlike  of  the  stern  and  warlike  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  depended  upon  his  making  concessions, 
and  he  made  them.  At  such  times,  princes  of  the 
calibre  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  refused  all 
concession,  and  refiised  it  too  with  indecent  and 
outrageous  insolence  of  expression.  Take  a  case 
in  point  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  'In  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  parliament  determined  to 
reform  the  administration,  and  punish  its  chief 
leader,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  reply  to  a  message  from  the 
two  houses,  requesting  the  dismissal  of  Suffolk, 
since  they  had  matter  to  allege  against  him  which 
they  could  not  mention  while  he  kept  tlie  office  of 
chancellor,  Richard  answered  that  he  would  not 
for  their  request  remove  the  meanest  scullion  from 
his  kitchen.  In  the  end,  however,  Suffolk  was 
removed,  and  the  impeachment  instituted  against 

•  Com.  1.840. 


him ;  so  that  Richard  gained  nothing  by  his  inso- 
lence but  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness,  and  the 
consequent  contempt  of  his  subjects.  This  im- 
peachment of  Suffolk  was,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  the 
second  precedent  of  that  grand  constitutional  re- 
source, parliamentary  impeachment;  and  more 
remarkable,  from  the  eminence  of  the  person  at- 
tacked, than  that  of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Edward  III."* 

After  this  impeachment,  the  commons  sought  to 
reform  the  administration,  by  petitioning  the  king 
to  ordain  in  parliament  certain  chief  officers  of  his 
household,  and  other  lords  of  his  council,  with 
power  to  reform  abuses.  With  this  petition  the 
king  complied,  and  a  commission  for  the  purpose 
in  view  was  established  by  statute.  A  temporary 
reform  was  thus  produced  ;  but  it  was  only  tem- 
porary. For,  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  "  no  voice 
of  his  people,  until  it  spoke  in  thunder,  would  stop 
an  intoxicated  boy  in  the  wasteful  career  of  dissi- 
pation. He  loved  festivals  and  pageants,  the  pre- 
vailing folly  of  his  time,  with  unusual  frivolity ; 
his  ordinary  living  is  represented  as  beyond  com- 
parison more  showy  and  sumptuous  than  even  that 
of  his  magnificent  and  chivalrous  predecessor. 
Acts  of  parliament  were  no  adequate  barriers  to  his 
misgovemment.  *  Of  what  avail  are  statutes,' 
says  Walsingham,  *  since  the  king  with  his  privy 
council  is  wont  to  abolish  what  parliament  has  just 
enacted  ?'  The  constant  prayer  of  the  commons 
in  every  session,  that  former  statutes  might  be  kept 
in  force,  is  no  slight  presumption  that  they  were 
not  secure  of  being  regarded.  It  may  be  true  that 
Edward  III/s  government  had  been  full  as  arbi- 
trary, though  not  so  unwise  as  his  grandson's ;  but 
this  is  the  strongest  argument  that  nothing  less 
than  an  extraordinary  remedy  could  preserve  the 
still  unstable  liberties  of  England."! 

In  the  parliament  summoned  in  the  20th  of 
Richard,  a  circumstance  occurred  so  indicative  of 
an  insurgent  spirit  growing  in  the  commons,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  their  weakness,  without  sup- 
port from  the  nobility,  tliat  it  deserves  special 
mention.  "  The  circumstances,"  says  Mr.  Hal- 
lam, "  are  thus  related  in  the  record :" — During 
the  session  the  king  sent  for  the  lords  into  parlia- 
ment one  afternoon,  and  told  them  how  he  had 
heard  of  certain  articles  of  complaint  made  by 
the  commons,  in  conference  with  them  a  few 
days  before,  some  of  which  appeared  to  the  king 
against  his  royalty,  estate,  and  liberty,  and  com- 
manded the  chancellor  to  inform  him  fully  as  to 
this.  The  chancellor  accordingly  related  the  whole 
matter,  which  consisted  of  four  alleged  grievances ; 
namely,  that  sheriffs  and  escheators,  notwithstand- 
ing a  statute,  are  continued  in  their  offices  beyond 
a  year ;  that  the  Scottish  marches  were  not  well 
kept ;  that  the  statute  against  wearing  great  men's 
liveries  was  disregarded ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  ex^ 
cessive  charges  of  the  king's  household  ought  to  be 
diminished,  arising  from  the  multitude  of  bishops 
and  of  ladies  who  are  there  maintained  at  his  cost. 

•  Middio  Agei,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  Ibid.  p.  10< 
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Upon  dus  information  the  king  declared  to  the 
lords,  that  through  God's  g^fl  he  is  hy  lineal  right 
ot  inheritance  King  of  England,  and  "will  have  the 
rjjaltj  and  freedom  of  his  crown^  from  which  some 
ofthese  articles  derogate.  The  first  petition,  that 
sbcTi&  should  never  remain  in  office  above  a  year, 
he  rejected;  but,  passing  lightly  over  the  rest,  took 
most  offence  that  the  commons,  who  are  his  liegesy 
shudd  take  on  th^nselves  to  make  any  ordinance 
respecting  his  royal  person  or  household,  or  those 
whom  he  might  please  to  have  about  him.  He 
efijoined,  therefore,  the  lords  to  declare  plainly  to 
the  commons  his  pleasure  in  this  matter ;  and  espe- 
cially directed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  make  the 
epeaxer  give  up  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
presented  a  bill  for  this  last  article  in  tlie  lower 
house.  The  commons  were  in  no  state  to  resist  this 
cmexpected  promptitude  of  action  in  the  king.  They 
suirendered  the  obnoxious  bill,  with  its  proposer, 
one  Thomas  Haxey,  and  with  great  humility  made 
excuse,  that  they  never  designed  to  give  ofifeuce  to 
his  Majesty,  uor  to  interfere  with  his  household  or 
attendants,  knowing  well  that  such  things  do  not 
belong  to  them,  but  to  the  king  alone ;  but  merely 
to  draw  his  attention  that  he  might  act  therein  as 
should  please  him  best  The  king  forgave  these 
pitiful  suppliants;  but  Haxey  was  adjudged  in 
parliament  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor.  As,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  clerk,  *  the  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
burr,  at  the  head  of  the  prelates,  obtained  of  the 
king  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  they 
might  have  the  custody  of  his  person ;  protesting 
that  this  was  not  claimed  by  way  of  right,  but 
merely  of  the  king's  gracc.*'t 

We  may  add  here  that  the  judgment  passed  on 
Htxey  was  reversed  in  the  first  parliament  of 
Henry  IV.^  on  petition  from  the  commons. J 

The  king,  having  humbled  the  commons,  next 
attacked  the  lords ;  and  having  crushed  the  most 
powerful  of  them,  he  summoned  a  new  parliament, 
which  proved  completely  subservient  to  his  wishes. 
The  commons  granted  him  a  subsidy  upon  wool, 
darmg  his  life.  The  petitions  of  the  commons  not 
harng  been  answered  during  the  session,  a  com- 
mission was  granted  for  twelve  peers  and  six  com- 
moneis  to  sit  after  the  dissolution,  and  "  examine, 
sntwer,  and  fully  determine,  as  well  all  the  said 
petitions,  and  the  matters  therein  comprised,  as  all 
other  matters  and  things  moved  in  the  king's  pre- 
eence,  and  all  things  incident  thereto,  not  yet  deter* 
mmed,  as  shall  seem  best  to  them."  §  These  com- 
missioners npon  this  exercised  the  ftill  powers  of 
the  legislature,  which  "  midoubtedly,"  observes 
Mr.  Hallam,  **  were  only  delegated  in  respect  of 
basiness  already  commenced."  Richard  had  now 
a  rerenne  for  life,  and  the  whole  legislative  power 

*  tpM  fhis  pamgv  Mr.  Hallan  hM  tha  following  note.   "  The 
ekveb  voold  perhapt  bate  fntrrfrred  in  behalf  of  Haxey,  if  he  had 
Itbe  toi  ~  -  -  '    '  •  -     ,.     . 


Mb  iNeivH  tha  iamvam.  Bat  U  eeena  that  be  wai  lietaaUy  In 
c^frt :  far  tbe  rceurd  ealle  bim  Sir  Thomas  Haxey.  a  title  at  that 
Uac  Mfdaily  gsvea  to  tbe  panoB  of  the  pariih.  If  this  be  ao,  it  ii 
•  KMnafala  aMOndtf  for  tbe  etoifj'f  eapadty  of  sitting  m  par- 

tnH.».ni  .  t  Hot  Pari.  1  Hen.  iT.  434. 

fKocM.  aiB.il.  p. 369. 


was  in  the  hands  of  his  creatures.  His  power 
therefore  was  absolute ;  and  his  government  imme- 
diately became,  what  an  absolute  irresponsible  go- 
vernment has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  become  in 
the  hands  of  any  man,  and  what  it  is  sure  to  be- 
come in  those  of  a  weak  and  intemperate  man, 
tyrannical  and  oppressive.  This  tyranny,  however, 
in  hands  so  weak  as  Richard's,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  last  long.  And  he  was  soon  hurled  from 
his  seat  by  a  nobility  which,  though  not  quite  so 
powerful  as  that  which  had  deposed  John,  was 
still  powerful  enough  for  this  purpose,  when  some- 
what, though  not  much,  aided  by  the  commons. 

The  various  devices  to  which  Henry  IV.  had  re- 
course on  his  seizure  of  the  throne,  to  give  his 
claim  an  air  of  legitimacy,  have  been  already  de- 
tailed.* "  In  this  revolution  of  1399,"  observes 
Mr.  Hallam,  "  there  was  as  remarkable  an  atten- 
tion shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution, 
allowance  made  for  the  men  and  the  times,  as  in 
that  of  1688.  The  parliament  was  not  opened 
by  commission ;  no  one  took  the  office  of  president; 
the  commons  did  not  adjourn  to  their  own  cham- 
ber; they  chose  no  speaker;  the  name  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  taken,  but  that  only  of  estates  of  tlie 
realm.  But  as  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
constitutional  principles  to  assume  a  parliamentary 
character  without  the  king's  commission,  though 
summoned  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  still  more  essen- 
tial to  limit  tneir  exercise  of  power  to  the  necessity 
of  circumstances.  Upon  the  cession  of  the  king, 
as  upon  his  death,  the  parliament  was  no  more ; 
its  existence,  as  the  council  of  the  sovereign,  being 
dependent  upon  his  will.  The  actual  convention, 
summoned  by  the  writs  of  Richard,  could  not  legally 
become  the  parliament  of  Henry ;  the  validity  of  a 
statute  declaring  it  to  be  such  would  probably  have 
been  questionable  in  that  age,  when  the  power  of 
statutes  to  alter  the  original  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nised as  at  the  Restoration  and  Revolution.  Yet 
Henry  was  too  well  pleased  with  his  friends  to  part 
with  them  so  readily ;  and  he  had  much  to  effect 
before  the  fervour  of  their  spirits  should  abate. 
Hence  an  expedient  was  devised  of  issuing  writs 
for  anew  parliament, returnable  in  six  days.  These 
neither  were  nor  could  be  complied  with ;  but  the 
same  members  as  had  deposed  Richard  sat  in  the 
new  parliament,  which  was  regularly  opened  by 
Henry's  commissioner  as  if  they  had  been  duly 
elected.  In  this  contrivance,  more  than  in  all  the 
rest,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  lawyers,  t 

The  following  retrospect  is  then  taken  of  the 
progress  of  the  constitution  under  Richard  1 1. : 
"If  we  look  back  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  house  of  commons  will  be  per- 
ceived to  have  made  surprising  progress  during 
the  course  of  twenty-two  years.  Of  the  three  capi- 
tal points  in  contest  while  Edward  reigned, — thai 
money  could  not  be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  with- 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  798—800,  awl  snte,  p,  4 
i  UaUam,  Mid.  Agcs,lii.  124. 
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out  the  commons^  consent,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  parliament  was  subject  to  their  inspection 
and  control;  the  first  was  absolutely  decided  in 
their  favour,  the  second  was  at  least  perfectly  ad- 
mitted in  principle,  and  the  last  was  confirmed  by 
frequent  exercise.  The  commons  had  acquired 
two  additional  engines  of  immense  efficiency ;  one, 
the  right  of  directing  the  application  of  subsidies, 
and  calling  accountants  before  them;  the  other, 
that  of  impeaching  the  king's  ministers  for  mis- 
conduct. All  these  vigorous  shoots  of  liberty 
throve  more  and  more  under  the  three  kings  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  drew  such  strength  and 
nourishment  from  the  generous  heart  of  England, 
that  in  afler-times,  and  in  a  less  prosperous  sea- 
son, though  checked  and  obstructed  in  their 
growth,  neither  the  blasts  of  arbitrary  power  could 
break  them  oflF,  nor  the  mildew  of  servile  opinion 
cause  them  to  wither."* 

The  principle  of  appropriating  the  public  money 
which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the  minority  of  Richard 
11.,  was  steadily  maintained  under  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  In  the  second  year  of  Henry 
IV.  the  commons  also  made  an  attempt,  which, 
however,  was  unsuccessful,  to  make  supply  depend 
upon  redress  of  grievances.  They  requested  that 
answers  might  be  given  to  their  petitions  before 
they  granted  their  subsidy.  The  king  replied, 
that  "  it  had  never  been  known  in  the  time  of  his 
ancestors,  that  they  should  have  their  petitions 
answered  before  they  had  done  all  their  business 
in  parliament,  whether  of  granting  money,  or  any 
other  concern;  wherefore  the  king  will  not  alter 
the  good  customs  and  usages  of  ancient  times." 

The  parliament  of  the  time  of  Henry  V.  granted 
that  king  a  subsidy  on  wool  and  leather  during  his 
life,  on  account  of  his  brilliant  successes  in  France. 
The  expenses  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  short 
life  of  that  prince,  prevented  their  grant  from  being 
so  dangerous  to  liberty  as  it  otherwise  might  have 
been.  Both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  convoked 
parliaments  in  almost  every  year  of  their  reign. 

One  feature  of  the  English  government  under  the 
Plantagenets,  was  what  was  called  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  crown,  that  is  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing statutes  when  the  king  wished  them  not  to  take 
effect.  It  is  clear  that  this  circumstance  settles 
the  question  as  to  where  the  sovereignty  resided 
during  this  period  of  our  history — ^that  is,  whether 
it  resided  in  the  king,  the  nobility,  or  the  commons 
or  people.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  effectually  in  the 
king,  though  the  commons  had  some  power,  and 
the  nobility  a  greater,  in  checking  from  time  to  time 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  sovereign  power  might  be  said  to  be 
lodged  in  the  nobility,  as  on  the  deposition  of  John, 
— occasionally,  as  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  II., 
in  the  estates  of  the  realm,  where  it  remained  till 
Henry  IV.  was  invested  with  it.  There  is  no 
question  but  the  lords  and  commons,  or  the  oligar- 
chical and  popular  elements  of  the  English  com- 
munity, might  and  did  in  ordinary  times  suggest 

•  lUUam.  Mid.  Agei.  Ul  IS4. 


and  propose  laws,  and  even  exercise  some  influence 
in  getting  them  made,  but  it  was  the  king  who 
made  them.  Such  expressions  as  this,  *^  it  is  not 
the  king's  mind,"  2  Kich.  II.  st.  1,  c  1,  and  the 
like,  together  with  the  whole  form  of  Britton's 
work,  which  is  quite  as  monarchical  as  that  of 
Justinian,  show  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
then  as  much  the  legislators  of  their  dominions  (in 
form  at  least)  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  of 
theirs.  That  a  part,  however,  of  the  substance  of 
the  legislative  power  had  passed  from  the  king,  is 
evident  from  his  attempting  to  recover  it  by  such 
indirect  means  as  taking  advantage  of  the  practice 
of  leaving  statutes  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  judges, 
from  the  petition  and  answer  jointly,  afber  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  to  misrepresent  and  falsify 
the  intentions  of  the  parliament,  and  produce 
statutes  to  which  it  had  not  given  its  assent.  The 
earliest  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons  using 
the  English  language  is  in  a  petition  on  this  subject, 
which  for  that  reason  we  shall  here  present  to  our 
readers  in  its  original  form  and  orthography : — 
Parliament  Roll,  2nd  Hen.  5th,  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

Oure  sovain  Lord,  youre  humble  and  trewe 
lieges  that  ben  come  for  the  cog  of  youre  lond  by 
seehyn  onto  youre  rizt  riztwesnesse.  That  so  as  hit 
hath  eve  be  thair  libte  &  fredom,  that  thar  sholde 
no  statut  no  lawe  be  made  oflasse  than  they  yaf 
therto  their  assent:  consideringe  that  the  coe  of 
youre  lond,  the  whiche  that  is,  and  eve  hath  be,  a 
membre  of  youre  Parlement,  ben  as  well  assenters 
as  peticioners,  that  fro  this  tyme  foreward,  by  com- 
pleynte  of  the  coe  of  any  myschief  axkynge  remedic 
by  mouthe  of  their  Speker  for  the  coe,  other  ellys 
by  Petition  writen,  that  ther  nev  be  no  lawe  made 
theruppon,  &  engrosed  as  Statut  and  Lawe,  nother 
by  addicions,  nother  by  diminucions,  by  no  maner 
of  terme  ne  termes,  the  whiche  that  sholde  chaunge 
the  sentence,  &  the  entente  axked  by  the  Speker 
mouthe,  or  the  Petitions  biforesaid  yeven  up  yn 
writyng  bv  the  manere  forsaid,  withoute  assent  of 
the  forsaid  coe,  consideringe  oure  Sovain  Lord,  that 
it  is  not  in  no  wyse  the  entente  of  youre  coes,  zif 
hit  be  so  that  they  axke  you  by  spekyng,  or  by 
writyng,  two  thynges  or  three,  or  as  manye  as 
theym  lust :  But  that  eve  it  stande  in  the  fredom 
of  your  hie  R^alie,  to  graunte  whiche  of  thoo  that 
you  luste,  &  to  werune  the  remanent. 
Responsio. 

]>e  Kyng  of  his  grace  special  gTaunte>  >at  fro 
hens  for>  no  >yng  be  enacted  to  H  Peticions  of 
his  comune,  fat  be  contrarie  of  hir  askyng,  wharby 
>ey  shuld  be  bounde  wi  foute  their  assent. 
Savyng  alwey  to  our  liege  Lord  his  real  Progatif, 
to  graunte  and  denye  what  him  lust  of  l>eir  Peti- 
tions and  askynges  aforesaide. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fulness  of  this  assent," 
observes  Mr.  Hallam,  *'  to  so  important  a  petition, 
we  find  no  vestige  of  either  among  the  statutes ; 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  unnoticed  by  those 
historians  who  have  not  looked  into  onr  original 
records.  If  the  compilers  of  the  statute-roll  were 
able  to  keep  out  of  it  the  very  provision  that  wm 
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intended  to  check  their  fraudulent  machinations, 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  redress  without  altering 
the  established  practice  in  this  respect ;  and  in- 
deed where  there  was  no  design  to  falsify  the  roll, 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  up  statutes  which  shouM 
be  in  truth  the  acts  of  the  whole  legislature,  so 
long  as  the  king  continued  to  grant  petitions  in 
part>  and  to  engraft  new  matter  upon  them."* 

The  practice  above  alluded  to  lasted  till  the  in- 
troduction, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VT.,  of  complete 
statutes,  under  the  name  of  bills,  instead  of  the 
old  petitions.     As  these  were  under  the  form  of  a 
law,  and  contained  the  royal  assent,  it  soon  became 
a  principle  that  the  king  must  admit  or  reject  them 
without  qualification.     This  alteration  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  though  quiet  and  slow,  very  im- 
portant effects.     Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  the  triple 
division  of  our  legislature  may  perhaps  be  dated 
from  this  innovation.     "  For  as  it  is  impossible," 
he  observes,  "  to  deny  that,  while  the  king  promul- 
gated a  statute  founded  upon  a  mere  petition,  he 
was  himself  the  real  legislator,  so  I  think  it  is 
equally  fair  to  assert,  notwithstanding  the  formal 
preamble  of  our  statutes,  that  laws  brought  into 
either  house  of  parliament  in  a  perfect  shape,  and 
receiving  first  the  assent  of  lords  and  commons, 
and  finally  that  of  the  king,  who  has  no  power  to 
modify  them,  must  be  deemed  to  proceed,  and 
derive  their  efficacy,  from  the  joint  concurrence  of 
all  the  three."t    Though  it  may  be  true,  however, 
that  the  king  had  no  power  to  modify  the  bills 
brought  into  parliament,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  had  a  power  to  reject  them,  and  a  power 
which,  down  to  the  Revolution,  he  was  not  sparing 
or  timid  in  the  use  of.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
also,  that  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
important  laws  have  been  introduced  by  the  king's 
ministers,  or  persons  in  his  confidence. 

Private  bills,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  appear 
from  the  rolls  of  parhament  to  have  originated 

•  Middle  Ages,  toI  lil  p.  136,  t  Ibid.  p.  137. 


about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The 
first  private  act,  however,  in  the  common  lists  is 
that  known  as  the  Titulus  Regius^  passed  in  the 
first  year  of  Richard  III.,  which  declares  that 
khig  to  be  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  bastardizes  the  children  of  Edward  IV. 
This  act  was  first  printed  in  the  *  Abridgment  of 
the  Records,'  published  by  Prynne  in  1657,  and 
usually  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

The  term  "estates  of  the  realm"  having  oc- 
curred in  what  has  preceded,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  its  import.  As  appears  by  the  general 
tenor  of  our  ancient  records  and  law-books,  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  were  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons  of  England, — not  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  which  is  not  properly 
itself  an  estate  of  the  realm,  but  the  image  or 
representative  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons.* 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  numbers  of  citizens 
and  burgesses  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  knights  of  shires  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance.  At  the  earliest  epoch  of  well  ascer- 
tained representation,  in  the  parliament  held  by 
Edward  I.  in  his  twenty-third  year,  two  hundred 
citizens  and  burgesses  were  present.  Under 
Edward  III.  and  his  three  immediate  successors, 
about  ninety  places,  on  an  average,  returned  mem- 
bers, making  this  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.  With  them 
sat  seventy-four  knights ;  but  these  knights  acted 
a  very  important  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
crown.f  With  some  of  the  ancient  lineage,  the 
territorial  wealth,  and  the  military  character,  they 
inherited  also  not  a  little  of  the  high  and  proud 
spirit  of  the  old  Norman  aristocracy,  of  which 
they  infused  a  portion  into  their  more  plebeian  and 
humble  associates,  and  thereby  rendered  them 
more  ready^than  they  otherwise  would  have  been 

*  See  this  point  examined  by  Mr.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages.  iii.  157* 
158. 
t  Ilallam.  Mid.  Ages.  iii.  175. 
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to  overcome  their  habitual  awe  for  the  crown  and 
the  higher  aristocracy.  This  circumstance  has  been 
remarked  by  M.  Guizot  as  an  important  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  English  constitution,  and  as  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  that  of  all  other  European 
nations. 

The  ancient  rule  was,  that  the  freemen  of  each 
county,  city,  or  borough  should  elect  deputies  out 
of  their  own  body,  and  resident  among  themselves. 
"  It  would  be  very  interesting,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  to  discover  at  what  time  and  by  what  degrees 
the  practice  of  election  swerved  from  this  strictness. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  many  steps  of 
the  transition.  The  number  of  practising  lawyers 
who  sat  in  parliament,  of  which  there  are  several 
complaints,  seems  to  afford  an  inference  that  it 
hnd  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III."*  An  act, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.,  directs  that 
none  shall  be  chosen  knights,  citizens,  or  burgesses, 
who  are  not  residents  of  the  shire  or  town  for 
which  they  are  returned.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  statute,  though  it  had  long  been  disregarded, 
was  not  repealed  till  the  year  1714.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  previously  declared  obsolete  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  "  almost  a  solitary  in- 
stance," as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  "  in  the  law 
of  England,  wherein  the  principle  of  desuetude 
lias  been  avowedly  set  up  against  an  unrepealed 
enactment." 

We  must  now  say  something  of  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Lords, — a  subject  which,  after  all 
the  research  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  is  still 
sufficiently  dim  and  obscure.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  entirely  composed  of  such  barons  by  tenure  as 
received  particular  summonses  to  attend.  This 
would  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  greater 
barons,  or  those  who  received  this  summons,  and 
the  lesser  barons,  or  those  who  did  not  receive  it, 
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and  thereby  fell  gradually  into  the  station  of  com- 
moners. 

The  introduction  of  the  several  new  modes  of 
creating  barons  by  writ,  by  statute,  and  by  patent, 
has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  book.*  "  The 
ancient  temporal  peers,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  are 
supposed  to  have  been  intermingled  with  persons 
who  held  nothing  of  the  crown  by  barony,  but  at- 
tended in  parliament  solely  by  virtue  of  ^e  king's 
prerogative  exercised  in  the  writ  of  summons. 
These  have  been  called  barons  by  writ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  denied  by  no  one,  that,  at  least  under 
the  three  first  Edwards,  there  were  some  of  this 
description  in  parliament.  But,  after  all  the  labours 
of  Dugdale  and  others  in  tracing  the  genealogies  of 
our  ancient  aristocracy,  it  is  a  problem  of  much 
difficulty  to  distinguish  these  from  the  territorial 
barons."t  He  afterwards  observes; — "  With  re- 
spect to  those  who  were  indebted  for  their  seals 
among  the  lords  to  the  king's  writ,  there  are  two 
material  questions: — ^whether  they  acquired  an 
hereditary  nobility  by  virtue  of  the  writ ;  and  if 
this  be  determined  against  them,  whether  they  had 
a  decisive,  or  merely  a  deliberative,  voice  in  the 
house."!  The  first  of  these  questions  Mr.  Hallam 
determines  in  the  negative;  the  second  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  changes  undergone  by  the  body  called  the 
king's  court  or  council  also  now  demand  our 
attention.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  was 
originally  a  council  combining  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  administrative  functions,  and  that  first 
a  large  portion  of  its  judidal  functions  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  constituted  the  three  tribunals 
of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exche- 
quer. There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  king's 
ordinary,  or  privy  council,  which  is  the  usual  stjlc 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was  another  portion 
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of  the  origiDal  king's  councQ.  This  privy  council 
consisted  of  the  same  pa  sons  whom  we  have  seen 
oompcfiiDg  the  king's  court,*  with  a  few  more 
addei  to  them,  and  with  the  order  of  their  pre* 
cedency  a  little  altered  ;  in  fact,  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  the  king — viz.,  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
Igrd  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  marshal,  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  chamherlain,  trea- 
suTCTi  and  comptroller  of  the  household,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  ward- 
robe, the  judges,  the  attorney-general,  and  master 
of  the  roUs.  When  the  busmess  was  special, 
those  only  to  whose  department  it  belonged  were 
summoaed ;  the  chancellor  and  judges  for  matters 
of  law;  the  officers  of  state  for  what  concerned  the 
rerenue  or  household.! 

The  bofiiness  of  this  council,  out  of  parliament, 
was  deliberative  and  judicial;  that  is,  it  acted 
partly  as  a  council  of  advice  respecting  the  general 
administration  of  the  kingdom  (in  which  capacity 
it  partook  of  a  legislative  character  in  making 
ordinances),  partly  as  a  tribunal  having  power, 
founded  upon  particular  acts  of  parliament,  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  causes,  and  to  which  peti- 
tions were  likewise  referred  from  parliament. 
**  fiat,  independently  of  this  delegated  authority," 
sajs  Mr.  Hallam,  *^  it  is  certain  that  the  king's 
council  did  anciently  exercise,  as  well  out  of  par- 
liament as  in  it,  a  very  great  jurisdiction,  both  in 
causes  criminal  and  civil.  Some,  however,  have 
contended  that  whatever  they  did  in  this  respect 
was  illegal,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  com- 
mon law  and  Magna  Charta.  And,  be  the  com- 
mon law  what  it  may,  it  seems  an  indisputable 
viulation  of  the  charter,  in  its  most  admirable  and 
esential  article,  to  drag  men,  in  questions  of  their 
freehold  or  liberty,  before  a  tribunal  which  neither 
granted  them  a  trial  by  their  peers,  nor  always 
respected  the  law  of  the  land."t  These  powers 
would,  of  course,  and  did,  vary  with  the  power  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  We  shall  hnd  them  very 
considerable  under  the  Tudors. 

But  the  council  is  also  to  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  parliament.  '*  The  great  officers  of 
^te,"  sap  Mr.  Hallam,  "whether  peers  or  not, 
^e  judges,  the  king's  serjeant  and  attorney-general, 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the  latter  still  con- 
tinoe  to  be,  summoned  by  special  writs  to  the 
upper  house.  But  while  the  writ  of  a  peer  runs 
od  iractandum  nobiscum  et  cum  caieris  prce- 
^,  fnagnalibuSy  et  proceribus  (that  is,  to  consult 
with  us  and  the  rest  of  tlie  prelates,  great  men,  and 
peers),  that  directed  to  one  of  the  judges  is  only 
«i  tracfandum  nobiscum  et  cum  ceteris  de  con- 
iiho  nottro  (to  consult  with  us  and  the  rest  of  our 
et^nunl) ;  and  the  seats  of  the  latter  are  upon  the 
woolsacks  at  one  extremity  of  the  house."§ 

pK  great  council,  as  distinguished  from  the 
or^ary  council,  consisted  of  die  lords  spiritual 
*Bd  temporal,  in  conjonction  with  the  ordinary 
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council;  in  other  words,  it  consisted  of  all  who 
were  severally  summoned  to  parliament.  ITiis, 
therefore,  contained  more  of  the  elements  of  the 
original  coimcil,  or  curia  regis^  of  which  last  a 
tolerably  good  idea  wiU  be  obtained  by  considering 
that  it  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  tlie 
parliament,  the  several  courts  of  judicature,  and 
the  privy  council. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  was 
productive  of  great  changes  in  the  state  of  society 
in  England.  The  civil  wars  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  or  destroying  the  power  of  all  the  great 
feudal  families.  So  that,  af\er  this  period,  we  shall 
no  longer  find  a  De  Montfort  or  a  Hotspur  braving 
in  open  war  the  whole  power  of  the  crown.  But 
the  consideration  of  the  many  and  important  con- 
sequences of  this  change  belongs  to  the  next 
period  of  our  history.  We  have  seen  that  through 
this  period  the  popular  power  made  upon  Sit 
whole  some  palpable  advance  3  and,  although  we 
do  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  some  do  to 
various  little  technical  advantages  gained  by  the 
commons  (for  they  were  not  large  or  important), 
yet  even  these  are  not  without  their  value.  But 
the  great  element  which  was  to  act  powerfully  in 
the  work  of  European  civilization  was  the  decline 
in  England  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

One  important  legislative  measure  grew  out  of 
the  civil  contentions  of  this  period, — we  mean  the 
method  of  barring  entails  by  the  fiction  of  common 
recoveries ;  "  invented  originally, "  says  Black- 
stone,  "by  the  clergy,  to  evade  the  statutes  ot 
mortmain,  but  introduced  under  Edward  IV.,  for 
unfettering  estates,  and  making  them  more  liable 
to  forfeiture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  owners 
endeavoured  to  protect  them  by  the  universal  esta- 
blishment of  uses^  another  of  the  clerical  inven- 
tions."* Blackstone  has  declared  his  fear  of 
being  unable  to  render  his  account  of  a  common 
recovery  perfectly  intelligible  even  to  a  law-student 
who  is  unacquamted  with  the  course  of  judicial 
proceedings;  we  may,  therefore,  well  despair  of 
succeeding  in  any  attempt  to  render  it  intelligi- 
ble to  the  general  reader.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  stating  generally  that 
a  common  recovery  is  a  convevance  or  assur- 
ance, by  means  of  an  action  brought  by  the 
intended  grantee  (or  person  to  whom  the  land  is  to 
be  made  over  or  conveyed),  either  originally 
against  the  grantor,  or  against  another  person  in 
such  manner  as  to  implicate  the  grantor  in  the 
proceedings,  and  so  conducted  that,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  defence,  judgment  is  given  against  the 
grantor.f  It  is,  therefore,  a  collusive  proceeding 
between  the  two  parties,  the  object  being  to  bar 
all  entails,  remainders,  and  reversions  to  which  the 
freehold  may  be  subject,  and  to  convey  it  in  fee 
simple  to  the  purchaser  or  recoverer.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  land  in  England  has  been  emancipated 
from  the  restraints  of  the  ancient  feudal  law ;  and 
the  fictitious  adjudications  of  right,  called  oommoii 
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recoTeries,  have  become^  as  Blackstone  calk  them, 
**tfie  great  assurance  of  the  kingdom."* 

With  r^;aTd  to  useSy  which,  though  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  foreign  ecclesiastics 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  only 
began  to  be  reduced  into  a  system  by  the  courts 
of  equity  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  they 
may  be  generally  described,  in  the  words  of  Black- 
stone,  as  *'  being  a  confidence  reposed  in  another, 
who  was  tenant  of  the  land,  or  terre-tenant^  that 
he  should  dispose  of  the  land  according  to  the 
intentions  o£  cestvy  que  use^  or  him  to  whose  use 
it  was  granted,  and  suiTer  him  to  take  the  profits." 
The  foreign  ecclesiastics,  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  first  introduced  this  practice 
to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  by  obtaining 
grants  of  lands,  not  to  their  religious  houses 
directly,  but  to  the  use  of  the  religious  houses. 
"  Yet  the  idea,"  continues  Blackstone,  "  being 
once  introduced,  however  fraudulently,  it  after- 
wards continued  to  be  oflen  innocently,  and  some- 
times very  laudably,  applied  to  a  number  of  civil 
purposes ;  particularly  as  it  removed  the  restraint 
of  alienations  by  will,  and  permitted  the  owner  of 
lands  in  his  life-time  to  make  various  designations 
of  their  profits,  as  prudence,  or  justice,  or  family 
convenience,  might  from  time  to  time  require. 
Till  at  length,  during  our  long  wars  in  France,  and 
the  subsequent  civil  commotions  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  uses  grew  almost 
universal,  through  the  desire  that  men  had  (when 
their  lives  were  continually  in  hazard)  of  providing 
for  their  children  by  will,  and  of  securing  their 
estates  from  forfeitures,  when  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  as  they  became  uppermost,  alternately 
attainted  the  other."t 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  some  doubts 
began  to  arise  whether  a  recovery  suffered  by 
tenants  in  tiiil  was  good  against  the  issue.  At 
length,  in  12£dw.  IV.,  the  famous  case  of  7a/- 
tarum  occurred,  which  is  considered  as  having 
settled  the  question :  "  not,"  observes  Mr.  Reeves, 
"  tliat  the  court  then  directly  decided  the  point, 
but  that,  while  they  determined  in  that  case 
against  such  a  recovery  wvproperly  suffered,  they 
seemed  to  admit  that  a  like  recovery  properly 
suffered  would  bar  the  issue  in  tail."  Tnis  deci- 
sion formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  landed 
property.  "It  had  the  effect,"  we  again  quote 
Mr.  Reeves,  "  in  a  great  measure,  of  repealing  the 
statute  De  Bonis,  The  statute  had  thenceforward 
no  other  force  than  to  enable  persons  to  make 
entails,  with  long  substitutions  of  remainders, 
which  could  not  have  been  created  at  common 
law,  and  which  every  tenant,  as  he  came  into  pos- 
session, had  the  power  of  destroying  by  suffering  a 
recovery, — a  power  which  was  most  commonly 
exercised  as  soon  as  the  party  was  of  years  to  do 
a  legal  act."J 

As  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  first  became  a  court  of  equity, 
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we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  something 
on  the  subject  of  that  court.  The  Chancery  as 
well  as  the  King's  Bench  followed  the  court  till 
the  4th  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was  fixed  at  West- 
minster. "  It  has  been,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  a 
received  opinion  that  the  chancellor  began  in  this 
reign  (Richard  II.)  to  enlarge  his  judicial  autho- 
rity by  entertaining  suits  not  cognizable  at  common 
law ;  and  that  he  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Court  of 
Equity y  which  has  since  become  the  principal 
object  of  the  chancellor's  attention,  so  as  to  eclipse 
the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  his  ancient  court  of 
common  law."* 

Formerly,  in  cases  of  grievance  where  the 
common  law  did  not  provide  a  remedy,  the  resort 
had  been  to  the  king  in  council.  The  chancellor 
was  one  of  the  principal  counsellors  who  deUberated 
on  such  matters  as  were  brought  before  the  council 
bv  petition.  From  an  adviser  he  became  in  time 
almost  sole  judge.  The  statute  17  Rich.  II.  c.6, 
recognises  this  new  judicature  in  explicit  terms. 
This  statute  enacts  that,  ^  forasmuch  as  people  be 
compelled  to  come  before  the  king's  council,  or  in 
the  chancery,  by  writs  grounded  upon  untrue  sug- 
gestions, the  chancellor  for  the  time  being,  pre- 
sently after  that  such  suggestions  be  duly  found 
and  proved  untrue,  shall  have  power  to  ordain  and 
award  damages  according  to  his  discretion  to  him 
which  is  so  troubled  unduly,  as  afore  is  said." 
However,  for  many  ages,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  limited,  and  the  exercise  of 
it  feeble  and  imperfect  This  might  be  partly 
owing  to  the  chancellor's  not  being  for  the  most 
part  a  regularly-bred  lawyer.  His  authority  i^-as 
long  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  and  his  judgments 
with  disrespect,  by  the  common  law  courts.  "  The 
chancellor  seldom  had  a  point  of  difficulty  before 
him  but  he  called  in  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
judges,  or  adjourned  it  into  the  exchequer  chamber, 
where  it  was  discussed  and  resolved  accordins^  to 
the  opinions  of  the  sages  of  the  common  law.  This 
had  the  effect  of  settling  on  the  solid  fouud&tioa 
of  the  law  of  the  land  this  new  jurisdiction,  which 
all  the  while  grew  up  under  the  guidance  and  en- 
couragement of  the  courts  of  common  law."t 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  as  Barringtou  obs^en'es, 
the  office  of  chancellor  was  rather  that  of  a  secre- 
tary of  state  than  of  the  president  of  a  court  of 
justice.  The  first  person  holding  this  office,  who 
was  ])roperly  qualified  by  a  legal  education,  was 
Sij  TJiomas  More.} 

It  was  during  this  period,  as  mentioned  above, 
that  what  arc  cdled  private  acts  originated.  They 
01  iginally  were  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
privilegia%  of  the  Roman  law, — i,e,y  laws  made 
against  individuals, — not,  as  the  modem  meaning 
of  the  word  privilege  implies,  in  favour  of  in- 
dividuals.   Richard  III.  made  no  judgment  in  tlie 

•  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law.  iii.  188. 
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prosecution  of  ofienders  on  private  petitions  by  the 
assent  of  the  lords  alone  without  that  of  the  com- 
mons. Several  attainders  and  alterations  of  pro- 
perty were  made  in  his  reign  by  these  private 
bills;  and  this  example  was  followed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns.* 

Richard  III.'s  character  as  a  legislator  stands 
higher  than  would  be  expected  by  those  who  only 
know  him  as  the  bold  bad  man  of  Shakspeare's 
dnma.  Besides  numerous  minor  authorities 
among  die  historians,  we  have  no  less  an  authority 
tfatn  that  of  Lord  Bacon  in  his  favour,  who  says 
that  he  was  a  good  legislator  for  the  ease  and 
solace  of  the  common  people.f  His  laws  consist 
of  only  one  statute,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  containing  fifteen  chapters.  "  There  is," 
saya  Barrington,  "  certainly  a  sort  of  fashion  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  which  prevails  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  kings 
and  great  men.  Ricbard  hath  generally  been  re- 
presented both  aa  a  monster  in  person  and  dis- 
position :  if  we  may  believe  Buck  and  the  Countess 
of  Desmond,}  he  -was  remarkably  genteel,  and  the 
beat  of  kings  and  men.  It  will  be  probably  right 
to  eteer  between  these  extremes ;  and,  as  far  as 
relates  to  him  as  a  legislator,  the  2nd  and  3rd 
chapCers  of  this  his  only  collection  of  laws  will  for 
ever  ahow  that  he  meant  well  (at  least  upon  his 
accession)  to  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
subject  "§ 

The  2nd  chapter,  as  above  alluded  to,  is  a  pro- 
hibition of  Benevolences,  and  will  be  afterwards 
noticed.  The  3rd  chapter  enacts  that,  "  forasmuch 
M  divers  persons  been  daily  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  sutpicion  of  felony, — sometime  of  malice,  and 

•  Rmw,  HiA  Eof.  Law.  lii.  879. 
J  4^  •!  "'■'y  VII.,  p.  2.  -  Miiebeth.  uiotb«r  ararper.  b  cele- 
bniH  by  Buchmnan  for  hU  Mcdleat  Uwt.*'— Note  by  Barrington. 
J  "  Urt  Baoon  Mratkni  (In  his  Hbtory  of  Life  and  Dwlh)  that 
(a»  CoooMw  of  DcMDood  liTcd  to  th«  ag*  of  one  hundrad  and  fortv 
.*nn.a»l  tikat  ihe  had  three  different  eeu  of  teeth.  She  had  danced 
•nh  RKhud  in.  at  a  ball,  and  lald  he  was  weU  niade.  and  a  good 
tae^'-Neu  by  Barnngton. 

§Obt.  on  the  Slat  p.  330. 


sometime  of  light  suspicion,  and  so  kept  in  prison 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  to  their  great  vexation 
and  trouble,  it  be  ordained  and  established  by 
authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  every 
justice  of  the  peace  in  every  shire,  city,  or  town, 
have  authority  and  power,  by  his  or  their  discre- 
tion, to  let  such  prisoners  and  persons  so  arrested 
in  bail  or  mainprize,  in  like  rorm  as  though  the 
same  prisoners  or  persons  were  indicted  thereof  of 
record  afore  the  same  justices  in  their  session." 
The  same  chapter  likewise  orders  that  the  goods 
of  persons  imprisoned  for  felony  should  not  be 
seized  before  conviction. 

The  1st  chapter  of  the  above  statute  was  an  at- 
tempt, though  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  get  rid  of  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  secret  conveyances  of 
land  to  a  use.  The  preamble  complained  that,  after 
a  feoffment  or  gift  was  made  by  the  apparent  owner 
of  the  estate,  it  would  turn  out  that  he  was  only 
cestuy  que  use,  and  therefore  not  enabled  by  law 
to  do  any  act  which  could  charge  the  freehold. 
It  was  now  therefore  enacted  that  every  such  feoff- 
ment, estate,  &c.,  should  be  good  against  the 
sellers,  feoffors,  &c.,  their  heirs,  and  persons  having 
or  claiming  title  to  their  use.  Thus  was  the 
cestuy  que  use  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  estate 
in  the  same  manner  as  ^e  feoffee  to  the  use  might 
at  common  law.  This  expedient,  however,  was 
only  found  to  produce  the  additional  confusion 
arising  from  two  persons  having  an  equal  right  to 
dispose  of  the  same  land. 

To  the  present  period  belong  two  legal  writers 
of  great  eminence — Fortescue  and  Littleton.  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  who  had  been  some  time  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  is  said  to  have  written 
his  work,  De  Laudihus  Legum  Anglue^  while  in 
exile  with  Henry  VI.'s  son,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  others  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  in 
France.  He  had  been  made  chancellor  by  Henry 
VI.,  though  he  never  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
office ;  and  in  that  character  he  supposes  himself 
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holding  a  conversation  with  the  young  prince,  on 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  law  of  England, 
compared  with  the  civil  law  and  the  laws  of 
other  countries.  But  a  more  remarkable  work  of 
Fortescue's  is,  his  English  Treatise  entitled,  *  Of 
the  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Monarchy ;'  in  which  it  was  his  object  to  show 
that  the  species  of  government  which  he  calls 
Dominium  or  Regimen  Regale^  or  absolute  mo- 
narchy, was  a  bad  sort  of  government;  and  to 
show,  moreover,  that  the  English  government  was 
not  this,  an  absolute,  but  Daminium  or  Regimen 
Politicum  et  Regale^  a  limited  monarchy.  A 
curious  instance  ol  the  opposite  uses  to  which  men 
with  opposite  ends  in  view  sometimes  apply  the 
same  things  occurs  in  the  application  of  the  same 
passage  of  Scripture — the  description  of  the  manner 
of  the  king  that  should  reign  over  them  which 
God  gave  to  the  Israelites  through  Samuel* — by 
Fortescue  in  the  above  work  in  support  of  a  'imited 
monarchy,  and  by  King  James  1.  in  his  treatise 
called  *  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,'  in  sup- 

Sort  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  great  lawyer, 
owever,  seems  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  of  Holy  Writ  better  than  the  pedant 
king. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  was  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  composed  his 
book  of  Tenuresy  in  Norman  French,  more  imme- 
diately for  the  use  of  his  son,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, but  probably  with  an  ulterior  view  of  its 
being  generally  useful.  It  consists  of  three  books : 
the  first  upon  estates ;  the  second  upon  tenures  and 
services ;  the  third  on  several  incidents  and  con- 
sequences of  tenures  and  estates.  Littleton  very 
seldom  quotes  any  authority  for  what  he  advances. 
In  this  he  only  follows  the  usage  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who,  even  in  their  arguments  and  opinions 
delivered  in  court,  did  not  cite  many  authorities. 
In  the  above  particular,  Littleton  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  his  commentator.  Coke,  as  well, 
we  should  feel  disposed  to  add,  as  in  the  clearness 
and  logical  coherence  of  his  ideas.  From  Littleton, 
the  reader  may  form  a  good  conception  of  the 
acuteness  and  consistency  with  which  the  English 
lawyers  followed  out  all  the  consequences  that 
might  be  logically  deduced  from  certain  principles 
with  which  they  started,  although  some  of  these 
principles  or  premises,  being  absurd  and  irrational, 
necessarily  led  to  absurd  and  irrational  conclu- 
sions. There  is  a  plainness,  simplicity,  and  terse- 
ness about  Littleton's  manner  of  writing,  rendering 
him  superior  to  most  writers  on  English  law,  who 
seem  apt  to  fall  into  a  style  somewhat  too  ornate 
for  the  subject-matter,  or  into  one  defaced  by  in- 
coherence, obscurity,  and  barbarism.  Although 
great  part  of  Littleton's  book  is  not  now  law,  yet 
so  closely  connected  was  the  whole  system  of 
feudal  tenures,  that  what  remains  of  them  in  Eng- 

•  I  Sam.  Tiii.  10,  &e.--See  the  pMiaffM  tn  the  works  of  PorteiCM 
and  Kinit  James  in  an  article  on  jx>rd  Nuxent'e  '  Life  of  Hampden/ 
In  the  Weitmraster  Review  fbr  April,  1832*  anri  In  an  article  on  the 
•DiTine  Right  of  Kings/  in  the  -Book  of  TaUeTalk,'  toI.  ii. pp.147 
•-1A3. 


lish  law  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  abolished.  Consequently,  the  parts  of 
Littleton  which  are  now  obsolete  are  still  studied 
with  profit. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  English  law- 
book was  printed  by  Caxton.  "  The  printers  next 
in  time  to  him  were  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Caxton's  servants,  and 
had  begun  to  print  for  themselves,  in  partnership, 
in  the  years  1480  and  1481.  There  is  an  edition 
of  Littleton's  *  Tenures'  printed  by  these  printers, 
without  a  date ;  and  this  book  is  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  the  press  by  the  author  himself,  who 
died  in  1481."* 

Mr.  Reeves  gives,  from  Fortescue,  the  following 
curious  and  not  unimportant  information  respect- 
ing the  students  of  the  inns  of  court  about  this 
time.  "  A  student  could  not  reside  in  the  inns 
of  court  for  less  than  twenty-eight  pounds  per 
annum ;  and  proportionably  more  if  he  had  a  ser- 
vant, as  most  of  them  had.  For  this  reason,  the 
students  of  the  law  were  generally  sons  of  persons 
of  quality.  Knights,  barons,  and  the  greatest 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  often  placed  their  children 
here,  not  so  much  to  make  the  laws  their  study,  as 
to  form  their  manners,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
the  contagion  of  vicious  habits ;  for,  says  the  same 
author,  'all  vice  was  there  discountenanced  and 
banished,  and  everything  good  and  virtuous  was 
taught  there — music,  dancing,  singing,  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  and  other  accomplishments. f'  " 
In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  inns  of  court 
a  curious  fact  may  be  here  mentioned  on  the 
authority  of  Barrington : — Owen  Glendower's  real 
name  was  Vaughan,  and  he  was  originally  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Middle  Temple.J  He  thus  furnishes 
another  example,  in  addition  to  those  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  others,  of  men  turning  from  the  study 
of  English  law  to  an  occupation  apparently  very 
different,  and  attaining  great  distinction  therein. 

There  was  a  law  officer  of  the  crown  called  the 
king's  attorney,  but  no  king's  solicitor  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  in  which  reign  we  also  find 
the  first  mention  of  "  Attorney-general  in  Eng- 
land "  {aUamatus  generalis  in  Anglid). 

Several  important  alterations  were  made  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Scotland  in  the  course  of 
this  period.§  The  government  of  Scotland  was 
considered  a  constitution sd  and  not  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  appears  from 
the  language  of  Fortescue,  who,  in  the  treatise 
that  has  just  been  quoted,  tells  us  that  "  the  King 
of  Scots  reigneth  over  his  people  by  this  law — to 
wit,  regimine  politico  et  regaliJ**  After  the  re- 
turn of  James  I.  from  England,  he  appears  to  haye 
applied  himself  to  model  the  parliament  of  his 
kmgdom,  as  far  as  possible,  after  the  example  of 
that  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  exile.     We  have  positive  evidence  of  the 

•  Reeres.  Hist.  Ens.  Law.  it.  119.  f  Ibid.  p.  ISL 

1  ObsfTvations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  279.  note. 

I  For  the  mnst  learned,  able,  and  complete  dlsenssion  which  tlila 
subject  has  receiTed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Finkerton'a  UUtonr  of 
SooUand.  ToL  i.  pp.  348--408. 
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presence  of  burgesses,  or  representatives  of  the 
burghs,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  so  early  as  the 
year  1326.     The  first  mention,  however,  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  counties,   or,  as  they  were  called, 
commissaries  of  shires,  occurs  in  an  act  passed  in 
1428,  four  years  after  the  return  of  James.     This 
act  ordains  that  the  small  barons  and  free  tenants 
need  not  come  to  the  parliament  or  general  coun- 
cil, provided  that  each  sheriffdom  send  two  or 
more  wise  men,  chosen  at  the  head  court  of  the 
sheriffdom,   according   to   its  extent,  except   the 
sheriffdoms  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  which 
were  only  to  send  one  member  for  each.     A  sub- 
sequent clause,  enacting  that  the  said  commissaries 
shall  choose  their  own  common  speaker,  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  intended  they  should,  probably 
along  with  the  representatives  of  burghs,  constitute 
a  separate  hou?e  of  parliament.     It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  act  was  never  carried  into  effect ; 
the  first  actual  representation  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties does  not  appear  to  have  been  established  till 
the  year  1587,  when  the  statute  of  1428  was  re- 
enacted,  but  with  the  important  omission  of  the 
clause  about  the  speaker,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  happened  that  the  representatives  of  shires  and 
bui^hs  in  Scotland  continued  to  sit  in  one  house 
widi  the  barons  as  long  as  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  subsisted.    The  first  parliament  of  James 
I.,  which  met  at  Perth  on  the  26th  of  May,  1424, 
is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  singular  institution  of  the  "  Lords  of 
the  Articles,'*  under  that  name;  but  the  institution 
itself  appears  to  have  sprung  up  more  than  half  a 
century  before.     The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  a 
committee  of  parliament,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  chosen  by  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses, 
and  of  as  many  more  royal  nominees  as  the  king 
chose  to  add.     With  such  a  constitution,  the  com- 
mittee was  in  fact  and  necessarily  a  mere  instru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.     And  a  very 
powerful   instrument   it  was;   for,  eventually  at 
least,  if  not  from  the  first,  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
assumed  the  absolute  right  of  determining  what 
matteiB  should,  and  what  should  not,  be  brought 
before  the  parliament ;  so  that  no  bill  could  be 
introduced    or    question    of  debate  proposed  in 
that  assembly  without  their  permission.     A  par- 
liament so  overridden  could  be  nothing  else,  it  is 
plain,  than  a  royal  engine  of  taxation,  and  had  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  either  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  or  even  as  a  council  of  the 
aristocracy.     Such,  however,  continued  to  be  the 
constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament  down  to  its 
dissolution  at  the  Union  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.     To  James  I.  also,  it  may  be  added, 
his  country  owes  the  institution  of  its  first  central 
and  supreme  tribunal  of  justice.     The  Court  of 
S^sion  was  established  by  an  act  of  his  third  par- 
liament in   1425.     The  judges,  in  this  original 
scheme  of  the  court,  were  certain  members  of  par- 
liament nominated  by  the  king,  who  served  by 
rotation,  and  without  salary,  holding  their  sittings 
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three  times  in  the  year.  Some  reforms  in  its  con- 
stitution were  made  by  James  !£. ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  was  placed  upon  the  foundation  which 
it  has  continued  to  retain  in  modem  times. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  royal  prerogative 
suffered  considerable  curtailment  under  the  disputed 
title  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
so  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  probably  also 
throughout  the  present  period  reduced  somewhat 
below  its  former  amount.  A  modem  writer,  who 
calculates  the  average  annual  income  of  the  Con- 
queror to  have  amounted  to  400,000/.,  that  of 
William  Rufus  to  350,000/.,  that  of  Henry  I.  to 
300,000/.,  that  of  Stephen  to  250,000/.,  that  of 
Henry  II.  to  200,000/.,  that  of  Richard  I.  to 
150,000/.,  that  of  John  to  100,000/.,  that  of 
Henry  III.  to  80,000/.,  that  of  Edward  I.  to 
150,000/.,  that  of  Edward  II.  to  154,139/.,  and 
that  of  Richard  II.  to  130,000/.,  allows  only 
100,000/.  to  Henry  IV.,  76,643/.  to  Henry  V., 
64,976/.  to  Henry  VI.,  and  100,000/.  to  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  kings  of  the  House  of  York.* 
Nothing,  however,  in  the  want  of  the  requisite  data, 
can  be  more  uncertain  or  less  to  be  relied  upon 
than  these  computations.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
recover  a  complete  account  of  the  national  income 
or  expenditure  at  this  remote  era ;  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered  and 
unconnected  facts,  in  great  part  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity or  unsatisfactorily  reported,  and,  taken  alto- 
gether, very  insufficient  to  present  a  full  view  of 
the  subject. 

The  crown  lands,  which  had  originally  been 
the  chief  support  of  the  government,  had  greatly 
declined  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury from  their  extent  and  value  in  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror.  Besides  serving  as  a  source  of  annual 
revenue  to  the  crown,  these  royal  demesnes  had 
formed  the  only  fund  out  of  which  each  successive 
king  had  been  enabled  to  reward  the  services  or 
satisfy  the  claims  of  his  adherents ;  and  in  this  way 
they  had  gradually  been  to  a  great  extent  disposed 
of,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  resumption  of 
such  grants,  and  even  the  attempts  of  the  legislature 
from  time  to  time  to  stop  their  further  alienation. 
All  that  was  acquired  by  escheats  and  forfeitures 
was  insignificant  as  compared  with  what  was  ab- 
stracted by  this  large  and  constant  drainage,  at 
least  until  Edward  IV.  obtained  the  benefit  of  the 
unprecedented  scale  of  confiscation  consequent  upon 
the  exterminating  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  profits 
of  purveyance,  wardship,  and  the  other  old  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  had  also  now  much  fallen  off, 
under  the  restraints  that  had  been  imposed  either 
by  acts  of  the  legislature  or  by  the  equivalent  force 
of  long-established  usage.  In  these  circumstances, 
when  Henry  IV.  came  to  the  crown,  he  found 
himself  dependent  upon  parliament  for  the  chief 
means  of  carrying  on  the  government.  The  par- 
liamentary grants  were  either  ordinary,  or  extraor- 
dinary and  occasional.    The  former  now  commonly 

•  Sinclair,  Hist,  of  PubUe  Revenue,  8rd  edit  toL  L  p.  ziiL 
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consisted  of  the  custom-duties  called  tonnage  and 
poundage  ;*  the  rates  of  which,  however,  varied 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  preceding  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  poundage  had  been  fixed  at  one 
shilling,  and  the  tonnage  at  three;  Henry  at  first 
demanded  only  a  poundage  of  seven-pence  and  a 
tonnage  of  two  shillings ;  but,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  the  rates  were  again  raised  to  the  amount 
at  which  they  had  stood  in  the  time  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Henry  on  this  occasion  gave  the  members 
of  both  houses  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  liberality.  These  custom- 
duties,  however,  were  never  granted  for  more  than 
a  year  at  a  time  during  this  reign ;  and  one  year 
the  usual  grant  was  withheld,  the  more  distinctly 
to  show  that  they  were  exigible  only  under  the 
authority  of  parliament  Many  occasional  grants 
were  made  to  Henry  both  by  the  parliament  and 
the  clergy  under  the  name  of  sub8idies,t  being 
commonly  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  (called  a  disme  or 
quinzime)  of  the  income  of  each  individual,  as 
estimated  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose  in  every  town  and  county.  By  an  act 
passed  in  1407  (tlie  10  Hen.  IV.  c.  7)  it  was 
enacted  that  all  foreigners  (that  is,  apparently, 
non-residents)  having  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or 
chattels,  within  any  town  at  the  day  of  grant  of 
any  tenth  or  fifteenth,  or  other  tax,  although  they 
might  afterwards  remove  their  beasts  or  goods, 
should  contribute  their  proper  share  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  authority  was  given  to 
the  collectors  '*  to  distrain  [for  the  said  share]  in 
every  place  within  the  county,  as  well  before  that 
our  said  lord  the  king  be  answered  of  the  whole 
sums  that  attain  to  such  towns,  as  after.'*  These 
words  would  seem  to  throw  the  liability  of  payment 
upon  the  town  or  county  whenever  the  individual 
could  not  be  found.  Among  the  taxes  of  a  more 
peculiar  kind  that  were  collected  in  the  reign  of 
Ilenry  IV.  w^as  one  upon  places,  pensions,  and  all 
grants  from  the  crown,  which  was  imposed  by  the 
famous  Lack-learning  Parliament  in  1404  :  it 
empowered  the  king  to  levy  one  year's  profits  of 
all  annuities,  fees,  wages,  and  revenues  whatsoever, 
granted  to  any  person  by  the  crown  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  All  patents  of  pensions  for 
life  which  had  been  granted  since  the  fortieth  year 
of  that  king  were  also  made  liable  to  be  revoked,  if, 
on  examination,  they  should  be  foimd  to  have  been 
undeservedly  bestowed. 

Among  other  shifts  by  which  the  parliament 
sought  to  evade  Henry's  constant  demands  of 
money  was  the  proposition,  which  has  been  already 
noticed  as  having  been  made  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  of  a  seizure  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
property  of  the  church4  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
however,  was  yet  too  mighty  to  make  it  safe  to 
venture  upon  such  a  measure  as  this.  It  was 
principally  by  persevering  importunity  that  this 
king  wrung  from  parliament  any  extraordinary 
supplies  he  did  obtain ;  for  that  assembly  evinced 
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a  perfect  understanding  of  the  advantages  of  the 
position  in  which  circumstances  had  placed  it,  and 
every  disposition  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account. 
Much  that  was  arbitrary  was  still  left  in  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  government ;  but  the  limita- 
tions that  were  imposed  upon  the  royal  expenditure 
were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  most  economical 
and  constitutional  spirit  of  modem  times.  Per- 
haps the  part  of  Richard  II.'s  conduct  that  had 
excited  the  greatest  popular  odium  and  outcry  was 
the  expense  and  waste  of  his  household.  Henry 
politically  began  his  reign  with  assurances  of  his 
determination  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  restricted 
the  expenditure  for  the  royal  household  to  10,000/. 
He  afterwards,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  sum  to  16,000/.  The  royal  household, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  included  at  this  time,  and 
down  to  a  much  later  date,  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law  and  all  the  other  functionaries  considered  to 
be  the  immediate  servants  of  the  crown :  the  sum 
mentioned  was,  in  fact,  the  whole  allowance  for 
what  would  in  modem  times  have  been  called  the 
civil  list.  Nor  did  the  parliament,  when  they 
granted  a  supply,  leave  the  king  to  expend  the 
money  in  any  way  he  pleased.  *'  In  two  difierent 
instances  they  allowed  Henry  only  6000/.  for  his 
own  use;  appropriated  the  remainder  of  their 
grant  to  public  services ;  and  appointed  their  own 
treasurers,  who  were  answerable  for  the  money 
they  received,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  disbursements  to  parliament ;  and 
when  Henry  proposed,  anno  1410,  that  a  grant 
should  be  given  him  of  a  tenth  from  the  clergy» 
and  a  fifteenth  from  the  laity,  for  his  life^  under 
the  pretence  of  saving  them  the  trouble  of  meeting 
annually  for  that  purpose,  the  artful  and  insidious 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected.'** 

A  curious  record  of  the  royal  revenue  and  of  its 
expenditure  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  has  been 
preserved  in  the  form  of  an  account  rendered  to 
the  king  by  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  at 
Michaelmas,  1421.t  According  to  this  statement 
the  total  income  amounted  only  to  55,143/.  10^. 
\0\d. ;— of  which  the  customs  on  the  export  of  wool 
produced  3976/.  \s,  2d.i  the  subsidy  on  woo], 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  annual  duty,  of  the 
nature  of  what  is  now  called  an  excise-duty,  on  all 
the  wool  grown  within  the  kingdom,  26,035/.  18i. 
8^c/. ;  the  small  customs  on  the  export  and  im- 
port of  other  goods,  2439/.  9*.  \\d, ;  the  duty  of 
twelve  pennies  on  the  pound  of  the  value  of  goods 
(apparently  imports  and  exports  rated  ad  valorem) 
8237/.  \05,  9i(f. ;  and  casual  payments  into  the 
exchequer,  consisting  of  quit-rents,  fee-farm  rents, 
escheats,  profits  of  wardship,  marriage,  &c.,l  5,066/. 
1 U.  Id.X  This  income  was  expended  as  follows  : — 
For  the  defence  of  England,  5333/.  6i.  8d. ;  for 
that  of  Calais  and  its  marches  in  time  of  war, 
19,119/.  hs.  lOd.;   for  that  of  the  maidies  of 
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Scotland  and  Roxburgh  in  time  of  war,  9500/.  ;* 
ft  J  that  of  Ireland  (which  is  aaid  to  have  been  at 
this  time  much  neglected),  1666/.  13^.  4d, ;  for 
tha:  of  the  Castle  of  Frounsake  (Fronsac  on  the 
Durdc^e,  we  suppose,  near  Bordeaux),  666/.  13^. 
4d.\  for  the  salaries  of  the  treasurer,  keeper  of 
ih?  priry  seal,  the  judges  of  both  benches,  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  court,  3002/.  1*75.  6d.;  for  those  of  the  col- 
I'.ctors  and  comptrollers  of  the  king's  customs  and 
subsidies  in  the  several  ports  of  England,  547/. ; 
f*  r  pensions  or  annual  allowances  to  sundry  dukes, 
C£rl;,  knights,  and  esquires,  the  abbess  of  Shene, 
ziid  other  persons,  1*751/.  12^.  7^c/. ;  for  annuities 
to  fundry  persons  out  of  the  customs  of  sundry 
portf ,  4374/.  4r.  3d. ;  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
vt  the  customs  at  the  several  ports,  274/.  3^.  4c/. 
TIius,  adds  the  statement,  there  remained  only  the 
Mm  of  3507/.  \3s.  Hid.  to  defray  the  charges  of 
the  kings  and  queen's  chamber,  household,  and 
wardrobe;    the  building    of   the    new  tower  at 
Purtsmouth;  the  clerk  of  the  king's  ships;  the 
liijg's  hous  and  the  constable  of  the  Tower ;  the 
artillery ;  the  king's  prisoners ;  the  ambassadors ; 
messengers,  parchment,  and    other    necessaries; 
end  the  maintenance  of  the  Duchess  of  Holland, 
il:e  famous  Jacqueline  of  Hainault,t  to  whom  it 
i  I  pears,  from  a  document  in  the  Foedera,  that 
Iltr.ry,  upon  her  coming  to  England  this  year, 
Lad  granted  a  pension  of  100/.  per  month.     And 
besides  all  these  items,  there  still  remained  wholly 
ucpnvidcd    for,    the   old   debts    on    account   of 
ilie  towns  of  Harfleur  and  Calais,  of  the  royal 
vsrdrobe  and  household,  of  the  clerk  of  the  king's 
8};:p?,  of  the  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  the  arrears 
ru  peusions  and  salaries,  and,  lastly,  the  debts  of 
the  late  kii^,  and  those  incurred  by  Henry  V. 
linself  when  Prince  of  Wales.     This  account  has 
i\\  the  appearance  of  being  a  complete  statement 
(•r'  the  royal  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
to  >hich  it  belongs;  all  the  charges  to  be  defrayed 
are  evidently  set  down,  and  also,  apparently,  all  the 
mcaiA  of  every  kind  that  were  available  for  meeting 
thtm.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  tonnage 
Slid  poundage,  which  parliament  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  granted  to  Henry  V.  for  his  life,  are 
iocUided  under  the  head  of  some  one  or  other  of 
th^  various  descriptions  of  custom-duties  in  the 
fUtement  of  revenucj     It  is  not  very  clear,  how- 
ever, to  which  item  in  the  enumeration  it  ought  to 
le  assigned;   and  it  is  somewhat  unaccountable 
that  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  or  wine-duty  should 
itot  be  specified,  as  well  as  that  of  the  duty  on 
trjol.    TTic  deficiency  of  income,  it  would  be  pro- 
pped,' we  may  presume,  to  supply  by  an  extra- 
undinary  parliamentary  grant,  or  what  was  pro- 

•  Tto  mnmatk  m  prfated  ndwt  this  item  19»0f.:  hot  it  appears 
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IMiML  ia  some  pan  oftbe  acmmit,  aod  h  is  most  probably  in  this 
■■iiie»aK.  Tlw  Hblorian  of  Croyland  states  that  the  keepiac  of 
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perly  called  a  subsidy.  Hume  computes  that  all 
the  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament 
to  Henry  V.  during  bis  reign,  so  crowded  with 
great  and  expensive  operations,  amounted  only 
to  seven  tenths  and  fifleenths,  producing  about 
203,000/. ;  another  calculation  raises  the  sum  to 
about  270,000/.*  But  with  an  army  to  maintain 
of  24,000  archers  and  6000  horse,  each  archer 
receiving  sixpence  a-day  and  each  horseman  two 
shillings,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
rate  of  pay,  the  whole  of  the  largest  of  these  sums 
would  be  exhausted  in  less  than  six  months.  It  is 
very  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  by  what 
means  a  war  of  several  years'  duration  was  sup- 
ported. There  were  probably  various  irregular 
sources  of  revenue  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  trea- 
surer's account.  Henry,  however,  was  often  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  difficulties  by  want  of  money ; 
he  was  seveial  times  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown 
jewels,  and  even  the  crown  itself:  he  borrowed 
from  every  one  who  would  lend  him ;  and,  after 
all,  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army,  whose  pay  was 
probably  much  higher  nominally  than  in  fact,  and 
was  sometimes  perhaps  derived  in  great  part  from 
sources  as  irregular  as  the  income  of  the  crown. 

Few  extraordinary  grants  were  made  by  parlia- 
ment during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1454  (the  thirty-first  of  his 
reign)  that  even  the  tonnj^e  and  ]X)undage  were 
granted  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  his  father,  for 
life.  In  the  meantime,  by  long  mismanagement 
and  profusion,  the  ordinary  income  of  the  crown 
had  been  brought  down  to  a  lower  point  than  ever. 
In  an  account  laid  before  parliament  in  1433,  and 
still  extant  on  the  rolls,  its  entire  amount  is  stated 
at  no  more  than  64,946/.  16^.  4(i.,  while  the 
charges  upon  it  amounted  to  about  100,000/. 
Some  years  after  matters  were  become  still  worse ; 
in  1450  it  was  declared  in  parliament  that  the 
entire  available  income  of  the  crown  had  been 
reduced  by  pensions  and  other  grants  to  the  pittance 
of  5000/.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  things  a 
resumption  was  ordered  of  all  gnmts  which  had 
been  made  since  the  death  of  the  preceding  king ; 
and  Henry  was  also  advised  by  his  council  to 
make  over  all  the  profits  of  wards,  marriages, 
reliefs,  escheats,  and  forfeitures,  in  trust  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  royal  household.  In  tlie  following 
year  parliament  limited  the  expenditure  on  that 
head  to  the  sum  of  12,000/.,  of  which  2000/.  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  queen^s  jointure.  At  this 
time  the  king's  deots  amounted  to  the  immense 
sum  of  372,000/.  Part  of  this  money  had  been 
borrowed  upon  parliamentary  security, — this  reign, 
it  is  believed,  affording  the  first  instance  in  our 
history  of  the  adoption  of  that  practice.t  The 
preceding  kings,  and  Henry  himself  for  the  greater 
part,  were  wont  to  borrow  only  on  their  personal 

*  Sinclair,  L  146. 

t  See  Hume.  chap,  ui.— Sir  John  Sinrlair  (Hiat  of  Rrv.  L 
880,  Ac)  haa  ailempted  to  trace  the  practice  to  an  rarlirr  date:  but, 
although  the  plan  had  been  thought  of  in  the  reiga  of  Klchnnl  lU 
it  doea  not  »pp*ar  that  U  was  erer  aetnally  oanied  into  effect  uH  aov 
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security,  although  it  was  common  to  promise  re- 
payment out  of  the  tenths  or  fifteenths  granted  by 
parliament,  but  not  yet  collected ;  the  custom,  it 
would  appear,  being  to  give  each  lender  a  claim 
upon  the  portion  of  the  tax  raised  in  the  county  in 
which  he  lived.  The  sums  advanced  by  indivi- 
duals in  these  ancient  loans  were  in  many  cases  ex- 
tremely small,  sometimes  randng  to  so  low  a  point 
as  a  hundred  or  sixty  shilhngs.  Henry,  how- 
ever, did  not  content  himself  with  raising  money 
by  loans;  his  repeated  failure  in  redeeming  his 
pledges,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  his  incum- 
orances,  rendered  this  method  at  last  no  longer 
available,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  other  expedients.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was 
the  demand  of  money  under  the  name  of  voluntary 
contributions,  the  compulsory  character  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  name,  was  now  avowed  more 
openly  than  it  had  ever  before  been.  In  every 
age  since  the  Conquest  money  had  been  occasion- 
ally raised  by  the  crown  under  the  pretext  of  an 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  people,  which,  how- 
ever, was  enforced  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  demand  for  any  other  tax,  and  just  as 
little  admitted  of  refusal  or  evasion ;  but  Henry, 
under  tlie  pressure  of  his  greater  necessities,  tlurew 
away  even  the  outward  forms  which  had  hitherto 
given  the  show  of  a  voluntary  character  to  the 
contribution.  In  the  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners whom  he  appointed,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  to  make  a  collection  of  this  kind  for  the 
defence  of  Calais,  he  called  upon  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  to  contribute  the  expense  of  two  days' 
service  in  the  field,  on  the  express  ground  that,  by 
law,  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  compel  all  his  subjects 
to  attend  his  wars;  and  he  intimated  that  those 
who  should  refuse  to  tax  themselves  in  conformity 
with  this  rule  might  depend  upon  having  the 
amount  exacted  from  them  in  another  way  that 
would  be  much  less  agreeable. 

Every  irregular  mode  of  raising  money  which 
had  been  attempted  under  the  rule  of  this  weak 
king  was  put  in  practice  to  a  still  greater  extent  by 
his  energetic  and  unscrupulous  successor.  The 
triumph  of  the  House  of  York  increased  the  royal 
revenue  at  the  accession  of  Edward  I Y.  by  the  for- 
feited estates  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  supported  the  rivd  family.  The 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Edward,  however,  profli- 
gate and  thoroughly  selfish  as  it  was,  and  without 
the  apology  of  any  national  or  public  object,  soon 
reduced  him  to  as  great  straits  as  the  poorest  of 
his  predecessors.  Nor  was  he  long  relieved  by 
the  occasional  extraordinary  grants  of  parliament, 
by  yearly  poll-taxes  imposed  upon  foreigners 
(which  had  also  been  one  of  the  resources  of  the 
last  reign),  or  even  by  a  general  resumption  of  all 
recent  alienations  of  the  crown-lands,  to  which 
parliament  assented  on  his  suggestion  in  1468. 
In  1415,  when  about  to  set  out  on  his  expedition 
against  France,  he  procured  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  applicatLona  of  the  most  direct  and  importunate 


character  to  great  numbers  of  the  more  wealthy  in- 
dividuals among  his  subjects,  requesting  each  of 
them  to  make  him  a  present  according  to  their 
ability.  The  historian  of  Croyland  speaks  of  this 
as  a  practice  till  then  imheard  of,  and  seems  to  in- 
timate that  the  name  of  a  Benevolence  was  now,  fur 
the  first  time,  applied  to  money  so  extorted  from  the 
subject ;  but  the  thing,  at  least,  if  not  the  name, 
was  certainly  known  firom  a  much  earlier  date.  Its 
revival  in  the  present  age  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  act,  not  of  Edward,  but  of  his  immediate 
predecessor.  Edward,  however,  seems  to  have 
come  forward  personally  in  the  business  in  a  more 
shameless  manner  than  had  been  customary ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted,  in  great  part,  for 
his  success  on  the  occasion  that  has  just  been  men- 
tioned to  his  elegant  figure  and  insinuating  address. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  rich  widow  to  whom  he 
made  application,  and  who,  although  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  so  charmed  with  his  appear- 
ance and  the  manner  of  his  appeal,  as  to  tell  him 
that  he  should  have  no  less  than  twenty  pounds, f.r 
the  sake  of  his  handsome  face :  Edward  testified 
his  gratitude  by  gallantly  giving  the  old  lady  a  Idss ; 
on  which  she  exclaimed  that  she  would  double  her 
intended  donation.  Another  of  the  methods  of 
raising  a  revenue  resorted  to  by  this  king  was  the 
pursuit  of  trade.  This,  indeed,  was  a  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  sovereigns  of  that  age ;  but  Edward  car- 
ried it  much  farther  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  historian  of  Croyland  informs  us  that  he  owned 
several  vessels,  and,  "  like  a  man  whose  living  de- 
pended upon  his  merchandise,  exported  the  finest 
wool,  cloth,  tin,  and  the  other  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,  to  Italy  and  Greece,  and  imported  their 
produce  in  return,  by  the  agency  of  factors  or 
supercargoes.**  His  subjects,  we  are  told,  consi- 
dered the  royal  gains  acquired  in  this  way  as  going 
to  relieve  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
thereby  saved  from  some  taxes  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
king*s  extravagance ;  but  the  general  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  must  have  been  very  much 
embarrassed  and  oppressed  by  such  an  interference 
of  a  party  who  traded  without  paying  any  customs, 
and  with  so  many  other  advantages  against  which 
a  private  individual  could  not  compete. 

Richard  III.,  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign, 
received  no  subsidy  firom  parliament ;  but  a  grant 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  made  to  him  for  life 
immediately  after  his  seizure  of  the  throne.  These 
duties,  indeed,  had  now  come  to  be  considered  as  a 
principal  part  of  the  ordinary  and  indispensable 
revenue  of  the  crown.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
also  passed  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  prohibit- 
ing the  imposition  of  a  Benevolence  in  all  time 
coming.  It  is  described  as  one  of  several  new  and 
unlawful  inventions,  "  whereby  divers  years  the 
subjects  and  commons  of  this  land,  against  their 
wills  and  freedom,  have  paid  great  sums  of  money 
to  their  almost  utter  destruction  ;**  **  for  divers  and 
many  worshipful  men  of  this  realm,**  it  is  added, 
*^  by  occasion  thereof  were  compelled  by  necessity 
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to  break  up  their  households,  and  to  live  in  great 
penury  and  wretchedness,  their  debts  unpaid,  and 
their  children  unpreferred ;  and  such  memorials  as 
they  had  ordained  to  be  done  for  the  wealth  of 
their  souls  were  anentized  and  annulled,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  God,  and  to  the  destruction  of 


this  realm.'**  This  statute,  however,  was  far 
from  effectually  putting  down  benevolences,  which, 
as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  were  revived  in  tlie 
very  next  reign,  and  were  only  finally  abolished  by 
the  petition  of  rights  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

•  SUU  1  Rich.  III.  c.  s 
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HE  rule  of  the  House 
,  of  Lancaster,  with 
whatever  ultimate  be- 
nefits it  may  have 
been  fraught  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  could  not, 
while  it  lasted,  have 
proved  favourable,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  national 
industry,  productive 
as  it  was  ot'  long  and 
expensive  foreign  wars 
in  the  first  instance, 
aod,  as  soon  as  they  were  ended,  of  the  still  mr)re 
wasteful  calamity  of  domestic  discord,  bloodshed, 
and  confusion.  The  reign  of  the  first  of  the  three 
princes  of  that  house,  however,  was,  after  the  two 
or  three  first  years,  a  time  of  general  tranquillity 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  during  that  inter- 
val the  trade  and  few  manufactures  of  the  country 
probably  flourished  aa  much  as  at  any  former 
period.  Henry  IV.  appears  tg  have  felt  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  and  promoting  the  com- 
merce of  bis  subjects ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  public 
mind  was  now  so  much  awake  to  these  objects  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  disregard  them.  The 
history  of  his  reign  affords  many  instances  of  his 
interference  being  called  for  and  exerted  to  open 
new  facilities  for  the  intercourse  of  the  kingdom 
with  other  countries,  or  to  obtain  redress  for  in- 
juries which  his  subjects  had  sustained  in  their 
commercial  dealings  with  foreigners.  Thus,  in 
the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  him  grant- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  and  issuing  orders  to  his  admirals  to 
detain  all  vessels  and  property  in  England  belong- 
ing to  the  people  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  till  the 
earl  should  take  measures  to  compel  the  payment 
of  certain  debts  due  by  his  subjects  to  English 
creditors.  The  same  year  he  summoned  the  go- 
vernors of  several  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  their 
prvfector,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  deputy  before  his  coun- 
cil, to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  merchants 
of  England,  that  they  were  not  treated  in  those 
places  BO  well  as  the  merchants  from  them  were 
treated  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  express 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  secured  to  the 
foreign  merchants  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  in 
this  ooontry.  This  dispute  with  the  famous  asso- 
ciation of  the  Hanse  Towns,  already  the  most 
powerful  commercial  community  in  Europe,  was 
protracted  through  a  long  course  of  subsequent 
transactions,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail. 
The  foreign  merchants  alleged  that  they  had  more 
reason  for  complaint  against  the  English  than  the 
P.nglish  had  against  them ;  that  their  privileges 
were  infringed  upon  by  the  corporations  of  London 
and  other  places ;  that  they  were  subjected  to  the 
grossest  impositions  by  Henry's  custom-house 
officers ;   ana  that  their  ships  had  been  repeatedly 


attacked  and  plundered  at  sea  by  his  subjects.  In 
the  end,  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  that  these 
representations  were  well  founded;  for  it  was 
finally  agreed,  in  1409,  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed on  both  sides,  that  all  differences  should 
be  settled  by  Henry  paying  above  30,000  Eng- 
lish nobles  to  the  Grand  Master  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Hamburgh ;  while  the  Grand  Master,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  let  off  on  the  payment  of  only 
766  nobles  to  the  English  sufferers.  A  new  treaty 
was  then  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  free- 
dom of  trade,  and  oblivion  of  past  injuries.  In 
case  of  any  future  outrages,  the  respective  sove- 
reigns bound  themselves  to  make  satisfaction  for 
the  aggressions  of  their  subjects;  failing  which, 
the  sovereign  of  the  party  injured  was  to  have  the 
right  of  arresting  any  subject  of  the  other  powei 
found  in  his  dominions  within  six  months  after 
preferring  the  complaint.*  Repeated  treaties  on 
i*he  same  basis  of  mutual  freedom  of  intercourse 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  reign  with  Castile, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  Brittany,  and  other  countries. 
The  growing  importance  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
England  at  this  period  is  further  indicated  by  the 
frequent  applications  which  are  noticed  as  having 
been  made  to  Henry  by  those  of  his  subjects  in- 
terested in  particular  branches  of  it  for  their  sr'pa* 
rate  incorporation,  or,  at  least,  the  public  recog- 
nition of  them  as  associated  for  a  specific  object. 
Thus,  in  1404,  the  English  merchants  trading  to 
Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns  were  empowered  to 
elect  a  governor,  who  should  exercise  a  general 
authority  over  their  body,  and  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  them  and  foreigners.  Three 
years  after,  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
merchants  trading  to  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant, 
and  Flanders;  and  in  1408,  to  those  trading  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  These  go- 
vernors of  the  English  merchants,  whose  func- 
tions somewhat  resembled  those  of  consuls  in 
modern  times,  appear  usually  to  have  resided  in 
the  foreign  country  to  which  the  merchants  re- 
Eorted.  It  soon  became  customary  to  appoint  such 
a  governor  for  every  country  with  which  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on. 

Some  very  curious  notices  of  the  productions 
and  commerce  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
found  in  the  recital  given  by  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, Laonicus  Chalcondyies,  of  the  observations 
made  by  Manuel,  the  unfortunate  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  in  the  year  1400,  visited  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  monarchs  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turkish  barbarians,  now  all  but  mas- 
ters of  the  imperial  capital  itself.  The  following 
abstract  of  so  much  of  the  Greek  writer's  account 
as  belongs  to  the  present  subject  is  presented  by 
the  modern  Historian  of  Commerce :  **  The  natives 
of  Germany  excel  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  they 
boast  of  the  inventions  of  gunpowder  and  cannons. 
Above  two  hundred  free  cities  in  it  are  governed 
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by  tfcerr  own  lawa.  France  contains  many  flou- 
rishing cities,  of  which  Pane,  the  royal  residence, 
is  pre-eminent  in  wealth  and  luxury.  Flanders 
is  an  opulent  province,  the  ports  of  which  are  fre- 
quented by  merchants  of  our  own  sea  (the  Medi- 
terranean) and  the  ocean.  Britain  (or  rather 
England)  is  full  of  towns  and  villages.  It  has  no 
vines,  and  but  little  fruit,  but  it  abounds  in  com, 
honey,  and  wool^  from  which  the  natives  make 
great  quantities  of  cloth.  London,  the  capital, 
may  be  preferred  to  every  city  of  the  West  for 
population,  opulence,  and  luxury.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Thames,  which,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
tide,  daily  receives  and  despatches  trading  vessels 
from  and  to  various  countries."* 

The  establishment  of  banks,  which  now  began 
to  take  place  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  affords  an 
unquestionable  indication  of  the  general  extension 
of  commercial  transactions.  Bills  of  exchange 
had  been  in  use  from  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;t  and,  at  least,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth,  if  not  earlier,  the  form  in  which 
they  were  drawn  out,  and  the  usages  observed  re- 
specting their  negotiation  and  non-payment,  had 
come  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.| 
Although,  however,  the  origin  of  the  bank  of 
Venice  is  carried  back  to  the  institution  of  the 
Camera  degP  Imprestiti  (or  Chamber  of  Loans), 
being  an  office  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  debts  of  the  republic,  in  1171,  the 
Tauia  de  Cambi  (or  Table  of  Exchange)  opened 
at  Barcelona,  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  in 
1401,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
earliest  European  establishment  properly  of  the 
nature  of  what  is  now  called  a  bank.  The  bank  of 
Genoa  originated  in  the  establishment,  in  the  year 
1407,  of  the  Chamber  of  St.  George,  which  at 
first,  however,  was  merely  an  office  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  debts  of  tlie  republic,  similar  to 
the  Venetian  Chamber  of  Loans. 

The  false  notions  on  the  subject  of  money  to 
which  we  had  occasion  to  advert  in  the  preceding 
Book,§  as  having  given  rise  in  England  to  so 
much  absurd  and  mischievous  legislation,  were  not 
yet  corrected  by  the  enlarged  commercial  exp€>- 
rience  of  the  present  period.  In  1402,  we  find 
the  parliament  enacting,  in  the  spirit  of  former 
statutes,  that  all  merchants,  whether  strangers  or 
denizens,  importing  commodities  from  abroad,  and 
selling  them  in  the  country  for  English  money, 
*'  shall  bestow  the  same  money  upon  other  mer- 
chandise of  England,  for  to  carry  the  same  out  of 
the  rea  of  England,  without  carrying  any  gold 
or  silver  in  coin,  plate,  or  mass,  out  of  the  said 
realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  saving 
always  their  reasonable  costs.'^H    There  can  be  no 

*  M&op!i8M>tt,  L  €11.  Th«  wkota  of  the  information  respecting 
tbese  oountriet  of  the  West,  preeerred  by  Chnleondylee,  hat  bet* n 
eolleeted  and  woven  into  a  tpirlted  tketeh  hj  (libbon.  Decline  and 
Fall  of  Rom.  Em  p.  ch.  66. 
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doubt  that  the  main  motive  of  this  and  other  pro- 
hibitions of  the  same  kind  was  far  more  to  prevent 
the  purely  imaginary  evil  of  the  export  of  English 
money  than  even  to  promote  the  really  desirable, 
however  unwisely  pursued  object,  of  the  export  of 
English  produce  or  manufiBM^tures.  The  law,  how- 
ever, entirely  fiiiled  of  its  intended  effect  The 
statute  of  1402  was  confirmed  the  following  year,* 
with  additional  provisions  for  its  more  effective 
execution— a  fact  which  is  itself  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  had  proved  useless,  or  been  generally 
evaded ;  but  this  new  attempt  to  compass  an  Im* 
possibility  was  not  more  successful  than  the  for- 
mer; for,  in  a  few  months  after  their  enactment, 
we  find  the  principal  part  of  the  recent  more 
stringent  regulations  abandoned,  and  declared 
"  utterly  void  and  annulled  for  ever,"  as  having 
been  seen  by  the  king  and  his  parliament  to  be 
'*  hurtful  and  prejudicial  as  well  for  himself  and 
his  realm,  as  for  the  said  merchants,  aliens,  and 
strangers."!  From  other  recorded  facts,  also,  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  prohibi- 
tions, English  money  constantly  found  its  way  to 
the  continent,  and  y&s  commonly  current  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Thus,  when  Eric,  King  of 
Sweden,  in  1408,  bought  the  Isle  of  Gothland, 
with  its  great  commercial  emporium  of  Wisbuy, 
from  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  he 
is  stated  to  have  paid  for  it  in  English  nobles. 
So,  on  the  settlement,  as  mentioned  above,  of  the 
differences  with  Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  in 
1409,  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  payments  en 
both  sides  should  be  made  in  the  same  coin,  as  if 
it  were  a  common  European  currency.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  indeed — the  payment  of  100,000 
English  nobles  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1431 
— it  is  expressly  noted  that  the  money  was  esti- 
mated at  its  current  rate.^ 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period,  all  export  or  import  of  merchandise 
in  any  other  than  English  ships  had  been  prohi- 
bited, under  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  vessel  and 
cargo. §  Like  many  of  the  other  mercantile  laws 
of  those  times,  however,  this  first  navigation  act 
passed  by  the  English  parliament  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  strictly  enforced.  In  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  quarrel  with  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  Prussia  foreign  ships  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
as  being  laden  with  goods  which  were  the  property 
of  English  merchants,  and,  apparently,  exports 
from  England.  Woollen  cloth  is  the  article  that 
most  frequently  occurs;  another  is  wine,  which, 
however,  could  only  be  legally  exported  under  the 
royal  license. 

A  considerable  trade  was  now  carried  on  with 
Venice.  In  1409  permission  was  granted  by 
King  Henry  to  the  merchants  of  Venice  to  bring 
their  carracks,  galleys,  and  other  vessels  laden 
with  merchandise,  into  the  ports  of  England  and 

•  Stat.  5  Hen.  IV.  c  9. 
t  Stat.  6  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 
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his  other  dominions,  to  transact  their  business, 
to  pass  over  to  Flanders,  to  return  to  his  domi- 
nions, to  sell  their  goods  without  impediment  or 
molestation  from  his  officers,  to  load  their  vessels 
with  wool,  cloth,  or  other  English  merchandise, 
and  to  return  to  their  owa  country.     This  license, 
which  was  often  renewed,  shows  us  what  was  the 
nature   of  the  Venetian  trade  with   England    at 
tiiis  time.     It  was  in  part  what  is  called  a  carry- 
ing trade,  one  of  its  objects  being  the  interchange 
of  ^e   commodities  of  England  and  Flanders. 
The  Byzantine  historian    Chalcondyles  has  re- 
corded some  particulars  respecting  the  commerce 
of  Venice,  in  relating  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
John  Palfieologus  to  that  city  in  1438.      It  is  de- 
scribed as  excelling  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  the  opulence 
of  the  inhabitants.      According  to  this  account, 
twenty-two  of  their  largest  vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  sons  of  the  nobles,  were  employed  in 
trading  to  Alexandria,  Syria,  Tanais,  the  British 
Islands,  and  Africa.      A  few  years  before  this 
time,  it  was  asserted,  in  a  speech  addressed  by  the 
lyoge  Tommas  Mocenigo  to  the  senate,  that  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  Venice  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  was  not  less  than  ten  millions 
of  ducats.     The  shipping  belonging  to  the  citizens 
of  the  republic  consisted  of  3000  vessels,  manned 
by   17,000  seamen;    300  ships,   carrying  8000 
seamen ;  and   45  galleys,   of  different  sizes,  but 
carrying,  in  the  whole,  11,000  men,  or,  on  an 
average,  nearly  250  each.    In  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land the  balance  was  what  is  called  against  the 
republic ;  the  money-payments  made  to  England 
amounted  annually  to  100,000  ducats — which  was 
one-fif^h  of  the  sum  sent  every  year  into  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  latter  being  probably  very  nearly  the 
whole  cost  price  of  the  oriental  productions  im- 
ported by  the  republic* 

Henry  V.  also  began  his  reign  by  giving  evi- 
dence of  his  disposition  to  favour  and  encourage 
commerce.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  confirm  the 
privileges  that  had  been  granted  by  his  father  and 
preceding  kings  to  the  Venetians,  and  to  other 
foreign  merchants.  The  splendid  illusion  of  the 
conquest  of  France,  however,  soon  drew  off  his 
attention  from  this  as  well  as  from  all  other  sub- 
jects of  domestic  interest ;  and  the  histor)'  of  his 
reign  furnishes  scarcely  a  fact  worth  referring  to 
for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  to  be  feared,  in- 
deed, that  the  prosperity  which  had  been  springing 
up  during  several  years  of  peace  was  now  struck 
with  a  blight  from  which  it  did  not  recover  for 
many  a  day,  and  that  every  branch  of  social  in- 
dustry in  the  kingdom  paid  dear  for  the  glory  with 
which  Henry's  victories  crowned  the  English 
name.  These  victories  drained  the  land  both  of 
men  and  of  money,  and  then  spread  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  a  spirit  of  restless  and  impa- 
tient aversion  to  every  peaceful  pursuit.  Still  it 
appears,  from  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 

•  If  tepbenon,  i.  6H  m  ttM  auUiority  of  8«nat<v  Vite  d«  Dacha 
4  Vewib,  ftp.  Hwstori. 


year  1421,  quoted  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that 
even  in  this  anti-commercial  reign  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  revenue  was  derived  from  the  trade 
of  the  country.  Among  the  new  articles  of  English 
manufacture,  and  occasionally,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  export,  that  now  appear,  may  be  mentioned  both 
gunpowder  and  guns.  The  manufacture  and  ex- 
port of  guns  are  mentioned  in  a  license  granted 
m  1411,  for  sending  two  small  guns  fur  a  ship, 
along  with  the  king's  great  gun,  to  Spain. 

The  misgovernment  and  political  misfortunes  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  pro- 
bably did  not  oppress  and  injure  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  nearly  so  much  as  the  successful 
wars  of  his  great  father,  which,  by  the  very  intoxi- 
cation they  produced  in  the  public  mind,  dried  up 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  carried  off  the  whole  current  of  the  national 
feelings  and  energies  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  loss  of  France,  which  was  accounted  at  the 
time  the  great  calamity  and  disgrace  of  the  reign, 
was  no  loss  to  the  trade  of  England.  Even  *the 
weakness  of  the  government  did  not  operate  so 
unfavourably  as  might  be  supposed  upon  that  in- 
terest, which  was  now  strong  enough,  if  let  alone, 
in  a  great  measure  to  protect  itself,  or  was,  at 
least,  pretty  sure  of  receiving  what  facilities  it 
needed  in  the  shape  of  privileges  or  conventional 
stipulations  from  the  general  feeling  of  its  import- 
ance and  the  mutual  wants  which  bound  one  coun- 
try to  another.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  age 
a  free  commerce  was  not  unfrequently  continued 
between  two  countries  even  while  their  govern- 
ments were  at  war,  and  treaties  were  made  be- 
tween them  in  contemplation  of  this  state  of 
things.  The  trade  between  England  and  Flanders 
in  particular  was  so  indispensable  to  the  people  of 
both  countries,  that  it  was  never  long  interrupted 
by  any  quarrel  between  the  two  governments. 

A  very  curious  general  review  of  the  commerce 
of  Europe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  ten- 
tury  is  contained  in  a  poem  published  by  Hakluyt, 
called  '  The  Libel  of  English  Policy,'  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1436  or 
1437.*  We  will  extract  the  most  remarkable 
particulars  that  have  any  relation  to  England,  in- 
troducing, as  we  go  along,  a  few  notices  from 
other  sources.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears,  both 
from  this  poem  and  from  other  evidence?,  that  the 
English  wool  of  the  finest  quality  was  now  supe- 
rior to  any  produced  even  in  Spain,  which  had 
already  long  been  the  greatest  wool-growing  coim- 
try  in  Europe.  It  is  stated  that,  although  the 
Flemings  obtained  the  greater  part  of  their  wool 
from  Spain,  they  could  not  make  good  cloth  of  the 
Spanish  wool  by  itself,  but  were  obliged  to  mix  it 
with  the  English.  In  Spain  itself,  in  making  the 
finest  cloths,  the  mixture  of  any  other  wool  with 
the  English  was  strictly  prohibited  by  a  code  of 
laws  drawn  up  about  this  time  by  the  magistrates 
of  Barcelona,  expressly  "  for  the  regulation  of  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  made  of  fine  English  wool.*''! 

•  See  HaephenoD,  L  651.  f  Ibid,  L  8H» 
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The  cloths  of  England,  however,  were  still  very 
inferior  in  fineness  of  texture  to  those  both  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands ;  so  that  the  fine  Eng- 
lish wool  was  sometimes  carried  to  those  countries, 
there  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth,  which  was 
then  sent  back  to  the  English  market.  In  the 
coarser  fabrics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  ap- 
pear to  have  already  attained  considerable  excel- 
lence; for  we  find  imitations  of  English  cloth 
soon  after  this  mentioned  among  the  products  of 
the  looms  of  Barcelona.*  According  to  the  poem, 
whatever  trade  England  had  at  this  time  with 
Spain  was  all  carried  on  indirectlv  through  the 
medium  of  the  great  Flemish  emporium  of  Bruges, 
that  being  the  place  to  which  all  the  Spanish  ex- 
ports were  sent  in  the  first  instance.  These  con- 
sisted of  figs,  raisins,  bastard  wine,  dates,  liquo- 
rice, Seville  oil,  grain,  Castile  soap,  wax,  iron, 
wool,  wadmolc,  skins  of  goats  and  kids,  safiron, 
and  quicksilver.  With  Portugal  there  was  a 
direct  intercourse,  which  was  already  considerable 
— wine,  wax,  grain,  figs,  raisins,  honey,  cordovan, 
dates,  salt,  and  hides,  being  among  the  commo- 
dities imported  from  that  country.  A  direct  trade 
was  also  carried  on  with  the  Genoese,  who  resorted 
to  England  in  great  carracks,  to  purchase  wool 
and  woollen  cloths  of  all  colours,  bringing  to  the 
country  cloth  of  gold,  silks,  black  pepper,  great 
quantities  of  woad,  wool,  oil,  wood-ashes,  cotton, 
aium,  and  gold  for  paying  their  balances.  Europe 
was  now  principally  supplied  with  alum  by  the 
Oenoese,  who  had  obtained  from  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Michael  Palseologus,  the  lease  of  a  mountain 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  containing  a  mine  of 
that  substance,  and  where  a  fort  which  they  built 
became  the  origin  of  a  town  called  New  Phocaea, 
after  a  city  which  had  anciently  stood  on  the  same 
site.  Gibbon,  however,  appears  to  be  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and 
among  others  the  English,  resorted  to  New  Pho- 
C8ea.t  The  alum  was  carried  by  the  ships  of  the 
Genoese  themselves  to  the  ports  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria. t  In  1450,  we  find  Henry  VI.  making 
a  purchase  of  alum  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  from 
some  merchants  of  Genoa,  and  afterwards  selling 
it  for  twice  that  sum.§  This  transaction  curiously 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  trade  was  at  this 
period  carried  on  by  kings.  The  Genoese  mer- 
chants  were  only  paid  in  part  by  the  monev  which 
they  received,  or  rather  which  was  promisea  them ; 
for  the  bargain  was,  that  their  claim  was  to  be 
discharged  by  the  remission  of  that  amount  of 
custom -duties  upon  the  goods  brought  and  carried 
away  by  them :  meanwhile,  they  were  licensed  by 
parliament  to  export  from  the  south  part  of  Eng- 
land any  staple  wares  whatever,  till  the  debt  due 
them  should  be  paid.  Out  of  this  permission  they 
would,  no  doubt,  contrive  amply  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  any  sacrifice  they  may  have  made  in 

*  Capmany,  Hist  de  Bnreelooa. 
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the  price  at  which  they  had  disposed  of  the  alum 
to  the  king.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
merchants  to  whom  his  purchase  was  immediately 
resold  by  the  king  for  ready  money,  and  at  so  im- 
mense an  advance  of  price,  the  parliament  also 
gave  what  was,  we  may  be  certain,  deemed  suffi- 
cient compensation,  in  a  grant  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  whole  trade  in  the  article  for  the  next  two 
years — all  persons  being  prohibited  during  that 
period  from  importing,  buying,  or  sellmg,  any 
other  alum.  So  that  the  king's  profit  of  4000/. 
was  really  extracted  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  ov\n 
subjects,  partly  in  the  shape  of  an  imposition  upon 
all  consumers  of  alum,  partly  by  the  still  more 
oppressive  method  of  an  invasion  of  the  equal 
nghts  of  all  the  native  importers  and  exporters  of 
that  and  every  other  commodity  in  which  the 
Genoese  traders  dealt.  The  Genoese  soon  lost 
their  establishment  of  Phocaea;  but  in  1459  they 
found  new  alum  mines  in  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  continue  their 
former  commerce. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  of  England  with  Venice 
and  Florence  would  seem,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  *  Libel  of  English  Policy**  to  have  been  what  is 
called  favourable  to  the  Italian  communities — that 
is,  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  to  what  other  au- 
thorities assert  to  have  been  the  case,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  Venice  was  concerned,  it  left  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  be  paid  every  year  by  England.  He 
complains  that  these  foreigners  "  bear  the  gold  out 
of  this  land,  and  suck  the  thrift  out  of  our  hand, 
as  the  wasp  sucketh  honey  of  the  bee."  Their  im- 
ports, which  were  brought  in  large  galleys,  con- 
sisted in  spiceries  and  groceries,  sweet  wines,  apes 
and  other  foreign  animals,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  of  luxury.  In  return  for  these,  besides 
money,  they  carried  away  wool,  doth,  and  tin, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  to  Cotswold 
and  other  parts  of  England  to  buy  up.  They  some- 
times, it  is  asserted,  would  buy  on  credit,  and  then 
sell  the  goods  at  Bruges,  for  ready  money,  five  per 
cent,  under  what  they  had  cost,  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  money  to  lend  out  at  usury  during  the 
interval  before  it  should  become  due.  It  appears, 
from  some  expressions  of  the  author,  that  at  this 
time  English  merchants  also  traded  to  Venice. 

The  English,  according  to  this  writer,  bought 
greater  quantities  of  goods  in  the  marts  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Zealand,  than  all  other  nations  toge- 
ther ;  though  these  marts  or  furs  were  also  fre- 
quented by  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Genoese,  the  Catalonians,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Scots,  and  the  Irish.  The  purchases  of  the 
English  consisted  chiefly  of  mercery,  haberdashery, 
and  groceries ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  complete 
them  in  a  fortnight — ^a  previous  space  of  the  same 
length  having  been  allowed  them  for  the  sale  of 
their  cloth  and  other  imports.  The  merchandise 
of  Hainault,  France,  Burgundy,  Cologne,  and 
Cambray,  was  also  brought  in  carts  over-land  to 
the  markets  of  Brabant. 

A  trade  to  Iceland  for  stock-fish  had  been  long 
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carried  on  from  the  port  of  Scarborough;  but  for 
about  tweWe  years  past  a  share  had  been  taken  in 
it  by  Bristol  and  oUier  ports.  The  author  of  the 
poem,  however,  states  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  the  Teasels  could  not  obtain  full  freights. 
The  Danish  government  in  this  age  repeatedly 
attempted  to  prevent  the  English  from  trading  to 
the  coasts  of  Iceland.* 

A  curious  fiiu^t  is  mentioned  in  this  poem  re- 
specting the  people  of  Brittany.  The  inhabitants 
of  St.  Malo  especially,  it  is  affirmed,  were  still 
accustomed  to  roam  the  seas  as  pirates,  very  little 
regarding  the  authority  of  their  duke,  and  often 
made  descents  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
plundering  the  country,  and  exacting  contribu- 
tions or  ransoms  from  the  towns. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  *  Foedera'  occur 
various  lists  of  articles  ordered  to  be  purchased  in 
England  for  foreign  potentates,  or  permitted  to  be 
exported  for  their  use  without  paying  custom. 
Oiie  of  these  lists,  dated  in  1428,  enumerates  the 
fullowing  articles  as  then  shipped  for  the  use  of 
the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Countess  of  Hol- 
land. For  the  king,  6  silver  cups,  gilded,  each  of 
the  weight  of  6  marks  (or  4  pounds)  ;  1  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth ;  1  piece  of  sanguine,  dyed  in  grain; 

1  piece  of  blood  colour ;  2  pieces  of  mustrevilers ; 

2  pieces  of  marble  colour;  2  pieces  of  russet 
mustrevilers ;  2  pieces  of  black  cloth  of  lyre ;  1 
piece  of  white  woollen  cloth ;  300  pieces  of'^  Essex 
straits  for  liveries ;  2000  platters,  dishes,  saucers, 
pets,  and  other  vessels,  of  electrum  (some  unknown 
f  ubstance — perhaps  a  kind  of  crockery) ;  a  num- 
ber of  beds  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  with  cui^ 
tains,  &c.;  60  rolls  of  worsted;  12  dozen  of 
Unces  ;  and  26  ambling  horses.  For  the  countess, 
quantities  of  various  woollen  cloths;  12  yards  of 
red  figured  satin ;  2  pieces  of  white  kersey ;  3 
mantles  of  rabbits'  fur ;  1^  timber  of  martins' 
fur ;  and  a  quantity  of  rye,  whole  and  ground, 
in  casks.  All  these  articles,  therefore,  were  at 
least  to  be  now  purchased  in  England ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  almost  all  of  them  were  the  produce 
or  manufiscture  of  the  cotmtry. 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  extension  of 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  furnished  by  the 
instances  now  beginning  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence of  individuals  rising  to  great  wealth,  and 
sometimes  to  rank  and  power,  through  the  sue- 
ce^ful  pursuit  of  trade.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind  of  elevation  is  that  of  the  De 
la  Poles,  successively  earls,  marquises,  and  dukes 
of  Suffolk,  and  eventually  ruined  by  a  royal  alii* 
ance  and  a  prospect  of  the  succession  to  the 
cnjwn.  The  founder  of  the  greatness  of  this 
family,  which  shot  so  rapidly  to  so  proud  a  height, 
and  filled  for  a  century  so  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  was  a  merchant  originally 
of  Ravensere,  and  afterwards  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Hull,  named  William  de  la  Pole,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  He  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  merchant  in  England,  and 
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must  have  possessed  immense  wealth  for  that  age, 
since  on  one  occasion  he  lent  King  Edward  no  less 
a  sum  than  18,500/.  Edward  made  the  opulent 
merchant  the  chief  baron  of  his  Exchequer,  and  a 
knight  banneret ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  reign  he  was  often  employed  in  em- 
bassies and  in  other  important  affairs  of  state  along 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom. 
His  political  employments  and  honours,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  withdrawn  him  from  com- 
merce. His  son  Michael  also  began  life  as  a 
merchant  This  was  he  whom  Richard  II.  created 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  made  his  lord  chancellor,* 
but  who  was  soon  afterwards  driven  from  office, 
and  deprived  of  property,  rank,  and  everything 
except  his  life,  which  he  saved  by  taking  flight  to 
France,  in  the  sweeping  reform  of  the  ouurt  by  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
**  wonderful  parliament."t  Michael's  son  of  the 
same  name,  however,  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
his  father's  dignities  a  year  or  two  before  the  de- 
position of  Richard :  it  was  his  son,  also  named 
Michael,  who  fell  in  1415  at  the  battle  of  Azmcourtt 
The  uncle,  again,  and  heir  of  this  last,  William  de  la 
Pole,  was  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Suffolk  who  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1429,  when 
that  place  was  relieved  by  Joan  of  Arc,§  and  who 
afterwards  becomes  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  the  disastrous  reign  of  the  sixth  Henry,  as  the 
favourite  of  the  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  first  created  Marquis  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  made  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  high  admiral,  and  prime  minister,  or 
rather  dictator  of  the  kingdom — honours,  how- 
ever, which  only  conducted  him  after  a  few  vears 
to  a  bloody  death.  ||  But  this  catastrophe  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  still  buoyant  fortunes  of  the 
family.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  IV., 
John  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  the  late  duke,  was  re* 
stored  by  the  Yorkist  king  to  the  same  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  peerage  to  which  his  father  had 
been  raised  by  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  and  this 
second  Duke  of  Suffolk  eventually  married  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  King  Edward. 
Their  eldest  son  John,  who  had  been  in  1467 
created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  declared  by  Richard 
III.  his  presumptive  heir,  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales  in  1484;  and  a  mar- 
riage was  also  arranged  at  the  same  time  between 
their  daughter  Ann  and  James  Duke  of  Roth- 
say,  afterwards  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  But  the 
family  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  its  great- 
ness. In  the  change  of  circumstances  that  fol- 
lowed the  overthrow  of  Richard,  the  Scottish 
marriage  never  took  place ;  and  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln died  in  1487,  a  few  years  before  his  father, 
without  having  enjoyed  either  crown  or  dukedom. 
To  the  latter  his  younger  brother  Edmund  suo- 
ceeded,  and  was  the  last  of  the  noble  house  of  De 
la  Pole.    He  was  put  to  death,  as  will  be  related 
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in  Ae  next  Book,  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1513 — hia 
claim  to  the  crown  through  his  relationship  to  the 
House  of  York  being,  as  is  generally  believed,  the 
true  cause  of  his  destruction.  It  may  be  added, 
that  letters  as  well  as  commerce  were  brought  near 
to  the  crown  by  the  De  la  Poles,  if  we  may  entirely 
depend  upon  the  common  account;  for  the  first 
Duke  of  Suffolk  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  poet ;  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  John,  the  second  duke,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Edward  IV. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  merchants  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  William  Cannyng,  or 
Canyngs,  of  Bristol — a  name  made  familiar  to 
modern  readers  by  the  famous  forgeries  of  Chat- 
terton.  Two  letters  of  King  Henry,  addressed  in 
1449  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Prussia  and  the 
magistrates  of  Dantzic,  recommending  to  their 
good  offices  two  factors  resident  within  their  juris- 
dictions of  his  "  beloved  and  honourable  merchant 
William  Canyngs,"  are  printed  in  the  *  Foedera.' 
On  Canyngs's  monument  in  the  magnificent  church 
of  St.  Mary  Radcliff,  in  Bristol,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  it  is  stated,  that  on  one  occasion  ship- 
ping belonging  to  him  to  the  amount  of  2470  tons 
was  seized  by  Edward  IV.,  in  which  were  included 
some  vessels  of  400,  of  5()0,  and  even  of  900  tons. 
Canyngs  was  one  of  those  merchants  who  took  part 
in  the  Iceland  trade  after  it  was  extended  beyond 
its  original  seat  at  Scarborough ;  he  was  probably 
the  first  who  brought  it  to  Bristol.  In  1450  we 
find  permission  granted  to  him  by  King  Henry  to 
employ  two  ships  of  whatever  burden  for  two  years 
in  the  trade  to  Iceland  and  Finmark,  and  to  export 
in  them  any  species  of  goods  not  restricted  by  law 
to  the  staple  at  Calais.  This  license  became  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  existing  law  which 
prohibited  all  English  subjects  from  trading  to 
Iceland  without  permission  both  of  their  own 
sovereign  and  of  the  King  of  Denmark.*  Canyngs 
had  previously  obtained  letters  from  the  Danish 
king,  authorising  him  to  load  certain  vessels  with 
lawfiil  English  merchandise  for  Iceland  and  Fin- 
mark,  to  take  in  return  fish  and  other  merchandise, 
and  to  make  as  many  voyages  as  he  should  think 
proper  during  a  limited  term,  in  order  ta  recover 
debts  due  to  him  in  those  countries.  King  Henry's 
license  is  stated  to  have  been  granted  in  consider- 
ation of  the  good  services  granted  to  him  by  Ca- 
nyngs while  mayor  of  Bristol — ^an  office  to  which 
the  great  merchant  was  elected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  no  fewer  than  five  times. 

Another  of  the  opulent  commercial  men  of  this  age, 
who  is  especially  famous  in  story,  is  Richard  Whyt- 
ington,  the  history  of  whose  cat,  however,  must  be 
held  to  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry  and  fkble ;  for, 
instead  of  being  originally  a  poor  scullion-boy,  he 
was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Whytington,  knight, 
as  is  stated  in  the  ordinances  of  his  college  of  St. 
Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  yet  preserved  in  the  custody  of 
the  Mercers'  Company  of  London.  Whytington  was 

•  By  the  Stat.  8  Henry  VI.  o.  3. 


elected  lord  mayor  or  London  in  1397 ;  again  in 
1406;  and  a  third  time  in  1419.  During  his 
second  mayoralty  we  find  him  lending  Henry  IV. 
the  sum  of  1000/.  on  the  security  of  the  subsidies 
on  wool,  hides,  and  woolfels,  while  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  the  church,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham,  advanced  only  100  marks,  and  the  most 
opulent  of  the  lay  nobility  that  contributed,  no 
more  than  500/.*  The  above-mentioned  college 
was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  but 
another  foundation  of  Why  tington's,  his  almshouse 
near  Highgate,  still  remains  a  monument  of  the 
wealth  and  munificence  of  this  *^  worthy  and  not- 
able merchant,  the  which  while  he  lived  had  right 
hberal  and  large  hands  to  the  needy  and  poor 
people,"  to  make  use  of  the  terms  in  which  he  is 
described  by  his  executors,  in  the  body  of  rules 
established  by  them  for  the  management  of  the 
latter  charity.  Among  the  subscribers  along  with 
Whytington  to  the  loan  to  Henry  IV.,  are  two 
other  London  merchants,  John  Norbury  and  John 
Hende,  whose  opulence  appears  to  have  at  this 
time  exceeded  his ;  for  they  advanced  the  sum  of 
2000/.  each.  Hende  was  mayor  in  1391  and 
1404 ;  and  both  he  and  Norbury  were  the  foun- 
ders of  several  churches,  colleges,  and  other  cha- 
ritable institutions.  Another  eminent  English 
merchant  and  mariner  of  those  times  was  John 
Tavemer  of  Hull,  who,  in  a  royal  license  granted 
in  1449,  is  said  to  have,  '^  by  the  help  of  God  and 
some  of  the  king's  subjects,"  built  a  ship  as  large 
as  a  great  carrack  (that  is,  one  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Venetian  traders),  or  even  longer,  which  the 
king  directed  should  be  called  the  Carrack  Grace 
Dieu — authorising  Tavemer  at  the  same  time  to 
take  on  board  his  carrack  wool,  tin,  lamb-skins, 
woolfels,  passelarges,  and  other  hides,  raw  or 
tanned,  and  any  other  merchandise,  in  the  ports 
of  London,  Southampton,  Hull,  or  Sandwich,  and, 
on  paying  aliens*  duty,  to  carry  them  direct  to 
Italy,  firom  which  he  might  bring  back  bow-staves, 
wax,  and  other  foreign  produce  necessary  for  the 
country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  of 
the  nation.t  **  The  exemption  of  an  English  sub- 
ject," observes  Macpherson, "  from  the  law  of  the 
staple,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  size  uf 
his  ship,  is  a  clear  proof  that  no  such  vessel  had 
hitherto  been  built  in  England."  Henry  V.,  thirty 
or  forty  years  before  this  time,  had  built  some 
dromons,  or  large  ships  of  war,  at  Southampton, 
such,  according  to  the  author  of  the  '  Libel  o( 
English  Policy,'  as  were  never  seen  in  the  world 
before,  to  match  those  which  his  enemies  the 
French  had  obtained  from  the  Grenoese  and  Casti- 
lians.  Three  of  these  ships  of  Henry  V.  were  called 
the  Trinity,  the  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Another  contemporary  writer  mentions 
two  ships  belonging  to  the  fleet  with  which  this 
king  made  his  second  invasion  of  France— one 
called  the  King's  Chamber,  the  other  the  King** 
Hall,— both  of  which  were  fitted  up  with  extwor- 
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dinary  sumptuousness.  That  called  the  King's 
Chamber,  in  which  Henry  himself  embarked,  is  said 
to  have  carried  a  sail  of  purple  silk,  with  the  arms 
of  England  and  France  embroidered  on  it. 

To  these  instances  of  commercial  opulence  in 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  added 
another  of  a  merchant  of  France  of  the  same  era, 
which  is  still  more  remarkable,  both  in  itself,  and 
especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  then  cala- 
mitous circumstances  of  that  country.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  has  drawn  up  from  various  sources  the 
following  account  of  Jacques  Coeur,  "  who,  at  a 
time  when  trade  was  scarcely  known  in  France,  is 

VOL.  II. 


said  to  have  employed  300  factors  to  manage  his 
vast  commerce,  which  extended  to  the  Turks  and 
Persians  of  the  East,  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa ; 
the  most  remote  nations  then  known  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe.  His  exports  consisted  chiefly 
of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  and  paper — ^then  the 
principal  manufactures  of  France ;  and  his  returns 
were  silks,  spiceries,  &c.  But  some  say  that  his 
dealings  were  chiefly  in  gold,  silver,  and  arms. 
This  illustrious  merchant  was  treasurer  (argen^ 
tier)  to  the  King  of  France,  and  lent  him  200,000 
crowns ;  without  which  he  could  not  have  under- 
taken the  reduction  of  Normandy.    Being  sent  on 
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an  embassy  to  Lausanne,  his  enemies  took  the 
opportunity  of  his  absence  to  bring  false  charges 
against  him ;  and  the  king,  regardless  of  his  multi- 
plied senrices  and  zealous  attachment,  abandoned 
him  to  their  malice.  Though  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him,  in  a  trial  conducted  by  his 
enemies  with  acknowledged  unfairness,  he  was 
condemned,  the  19th  of  May,  1453,  to  the  amende 
honorable^  to  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  and 
imprisonment.  Having  escaped  from  confinement 
by  the  grateful  assistance  of  one  of  his  clerks,  he 
recovered  some  part  of  his  property  which  was 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  being  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  command  a  division  of  his  fleet,  he  died  in 
that  service  at  Ohio  in  the  year  1456."* 

In  this  age,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, commerce  was  not  only  carried  on  by  kings 
and  nobles  as  well  as  by  the  regular  merchant, 
but  among  the  most  active  traders  were  some  of  the 
higher  clergy.  In  England,  indeed,  it  had  long 
been  customary  for  the  greatest  dignitaries  in  the 
church  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Matthew 
Paris  tells  us  that  William  of  Trumpington,  abbot 
of  St.  Alban's,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  traded 
extensively  in  herrings,  for  the  purchasing  of 
which  at  tne  proper  season  he  had  agents  at  Yar- 
mouth, where  he  had  bought  a  large  house  for  fifty 
marks,  in  which  he  stored  the  fish  till  they  were 
sold,  **  to  the  inestimable  advantage,"  says  the 
historian,  "  as  well  as  honour  of  his  abbey."  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  those  early  times  of 
trading-vessels  which  were  the  property  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  rank.  Nor  did  these 
eminent  persons  sometimes  disdain  to  take  advan- 
tage of  very  irregular  and  questionable  ways  of  pur- 
suing their  extra-professional  gains.  One  transaction 
in  which  two  bishops  of  Iceland  figure  the  Historian 
of  Commerce  does  not  hesitate  to  designate  as  a 
scheme  of  smuggling.  They  were  in  the  habit,  it 
seems,  of  requesting  and  obtaining  licenses  fiom 
Henry  YI.  for  sending  English  vessels  to  Iceland 
on  various  pretences,  which  have  all  the  look  of 
being  collusive  arrangements  between  them  and 
the  owners  of  the  vessels  for  carrying  on  an  illicit 
trade.f  Iceland,  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing, 
is  stated,  at  this  time,  to  have  possessed  neither 
cloth,  wine,  ale,  com,  nor  salt;  almost  its  only 
produce  seems  to  have  been  fish.  Licenses  were 
of^n  obtained  from  the  English  kings  by  popes, 
cardinals,  and  other  foreign  ecclesiastics,  to  export 
wool  and  other  goods  without  payment  of  the  usual 
duties.  The  religious  persons  of  all  kinds  resident 
in  the  country  were  not  considered  subject  to  the 
payment  of  custom-duties,  any  more  than  of  almost 
any  other  public  burdens ;  and,  taking  advantage 
of  this  privilege,  the  Cistercian  monks  had  become 
the  greatest  wool-merchants  in  the  kingdom,  until, 
in  1344,  the  parliament  interfered,  and  prohibited 
them  for  the  future  from  practising  any  kind  of 
commerce.  The  evil,  however,  of  ecclesiastical 
communities  and  individuals  engaging   in   trade 

*  Mtcphmvon,  Annalx  of  Commeroe,  L  670. 
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long  continued  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  defy 
the  edicts  both  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
authorities. 

Commercial  legislation  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.  was  still  as  short-sighted  and  barba- 
rous as  ever,  especially  on  the  great  subject  of 
national  jealousy — the  treatment  of  foreigners. 
In  1429  a  law  was  passed  that  no  Englishman  for 
the  future  should  sell  goods  to  any  foreign  mer- 
chant except  for  ready  money,  or  for  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant*  The  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  this  enactment  was  to  be  the  forfeiture 
of  the  merchandise.  The  very  next  year,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  parliament  pomplaining,  that  be- 
cause of  this  orainance>  *'  the  English  merchants 
have  not  sold,  nor  cannot  sell  oor  utter,  their  cloths 
to  merchants  aliens,  whereby  the  king  hath  lost 
his  subsidies  and  customs,  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  it  the  said  cloths  had  been  sold  as  they  were, 
and  were  wont  heretofore,  and  English  merchants, 
clothworkers,  and  other  the  king's  liege  people,  in 
divers  parts  of  his  realm  greatly  annoyed  and 
endamaged;"  whereupon,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  commons,  the  late  law  is  so  far  relaxed  aa  to 
permit  sales  at  six  months*  creditf  Some  years 
after  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  displayed 
itself  in  another  attempt  of  a  still  stranger  kind. 
In  1439  it  was  ordained  that  no  foreign  merchant 
should  sell  any  goods  to  another  foreigner  in  Eng- 
land, on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  so  sold  ; 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  law  being,  that  '^  great 
damages  and  losses  daily  come  to  the  king  and  to 
his  people  by  the  buying  and  selhng  that  the  mer- 
chants, aliens  and  strangers,  do  make  at  their 
proper  will  and  liberty,  as  by  such  buying  and 
selling,  which  they  use  together,  of  all  manner  of 
merchandises,  any  of  them  with  other,  and  also 
by  covins  and  compassings  that  they  do,  to  impair 
and  abate  the  price  and  value  of  all  manner  of 
merchandises  of  this  noble  realm,  and  increase 
and  enhance  the  price  of  all  their  own  merchan- 
dises, whereby  the  said  merchants  aliens  be  greatly 
enriched,  and  the  king's  subjects,  merchants 
denizens  of  the  same  realm,  grievously  impover- 
ished, and  great  treasure  by  the  same  aliens 
brought  out  of  this  realm,  the  customs  and  sub- 
sidies by  them  due  to  the  king  greatly  diminished, 
and  the'navy  of  the  said  realm  greatly  destroyed 
and  hindered."!  Happy,  says  the  Roman  poet,  is 
the  man  who  is  able  to  tell  the  causes  of  things ' 
It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  par- 
liamentary logic,  or  to  see  how  either  the  conse- 
quences alleged,  or  any  others  of  a  pernicious  sort, 
could  flow  from  London  or  any  other  town  in 
England  being  made,  what  Bruges,  and  Calais, 
and  other  continental  emporia  were,  a  place  to 
which  foreigners  of  all  nations  brought  the  pro- 
duce of  their  respective  countries  for  exchange 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  die 
resident  inhabitants.  The  only  eflRpct  of  prohibit- 
ing the  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  traffic  would 
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be  to  prevent  the  foreign  merchants  from  bringing 
with  them  so  large  a  quantity  of  goods  as  tbey 
would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  calamitous  circumstances  of  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  of  the  nominal  reign  of  Henry  VI. — 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  period  the  king- 
dom was  almost  without  a  government,  and  the 
land  a  great  hattle-field — could  not  fail  to  be 
keenly  felt  by  the  tender  plant  of  our  rising  foreign 
commerce.  Although  its  growth  was  checked, 
however,  by  the  storms  with  which  it  had  now  to 
contend,  it  was  already  too  strong  to  receive  more 
than  a  temporary  injury ;  and  it  began  to  recover 
its  former  activity  and  prosperity  as  soon  as  some 
degree  of  trancjuillity  was  restored.  The  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  is  marked  by  many  commercial 
treaties  widi  foreign  powers,  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  evidences,  not  so  much  of  any  peculiar 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  trade  in  that  prince — 
althcmgh,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  pursuit  which 
he  did  not  disdain  to  follow  on  his  own  account^ 
as  of  the  importance  which  it  had  now  acquired  in 
die  pablic  estimation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  consequently  enabled  to  compel  attention  to 
its  claims.  Such  treaties  were  made  in  1465  with 
Denmark  ;  in  1466  with  Brittany  ;  the  same  year 
with  Castile;  in  1467  with  the  Netherlands;  in 
1468  with  Brittany  again;  in  1475  with  the 
Hansc  Towns;  in  1478  with  the  Netherlands 
again;  in  1482  with  the  Guipuscoans  in  Spain, 
&c.  The  only  one  of  these  conventions  that  re- 
quires particular  notice  is  that  with  the  Hanse 
Towns,  which  was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  after  a 
great  deal  of  negotiation,  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed on  both  sides.  At  this  time  the  great 
trading  community  of  the  Hanse  comprised  nearly 
Kventy  cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  which  were 
dirided  into  the  districts,  or  regions,  as  they  were 


called,  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and 
Dantzic — the  city  of  Lubeck  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  confederacy.  Of  the  factories  of  the 
Hanse  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  four  were 
accounted  of  chief  dignity — namely,  those  of  No- 
vogorod,  in  Russia  ;  London,  in  England ;  Bruges, 
in  Flanders;  and  Bergen,  in  Norway.  It  is  pio- 
bable  that,  of  these,  London  was  the  most  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  most  important.*  The  Hanse  mer- 
chants resident  in  and  trading  to  London  had 
early  received  important  privileges  from  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  which,  however,  had  commonly  been 
granted  only  for  short  terms,  and  had  of  late  espe- 
cially been  held  upon  a  still  more  precarious  tenure 
than  usual,  and  even  subjected  occasionally  to  cur- 
tailment or  total  suspension.  The  object  of  the 
present  treaty  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
which  was  found  to  be  fraught  with  inconvenience 
to  all  parties,  and  to  establish  the  Hanse  factories 
in  England  upon  a  foundation  of  permanent  secu- 
rity. It  was  agreed  that  all  past  injuries  or  com- 
plaints on  both  sides  should  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
and  that  a  full  settlement  of  conflicting  claims 
should  be  eflected  by  a  payment  to  the  Hanse 
merchants  of  10,000/.  sterling,  which  thfey  con- 
sented to  receive  in  the  shape  of  customs  remitted 
upon  their  subsequent  imports  and  exports.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  the  king  should  appoint  two 
or  more  judges,  who,  without  any  legal  formali- 
ties, should  do  justice  between  the  parties  in  aH 
civil  or  criminal  causes  in  which  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants might  be  concerned  in  England,  a  similar 
provision  being  made  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
involving  the  English  residents  in  the  Hanse  coun- 
tries. It  is  in  this  treaty,  we  believe,  that  the  first 
mention  is  made  of  the  London  Staelhof,  or  Steel- 
yard, which  is  described  as  a  court-yard  extending 

*  Macpherson,  Ann.  of  Com.  i.  €94. 
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to  the  Teutonic  Guildhall.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as 
has  heen  generally  assumed,  the  same  witli  the 
Teutonic  Guildhall,  although  hoth  buildings  seem 
to  have  eventually  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Hanse  merchants,  if  the  latter  did  not  originally 
belong  to  that  confederacy.  The  Steelyard,  by  the 
present  treaty,  was  conveyed  to  the  Hansards  by 
the  king  in  absolute  property,  as  were  also  a  court- 
yard csdled  by  the  same  name  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  another  house  in  Lynne,  they  be- 
coming bound  to  bear  all  the  burdens  for  pious 
purposes  to  which  these  several  buildings  were 
liable  by  ancient  foundation,  or  the  bequests  of  the 
faithful,  and  having  full  power  to  pull  down  and 
^  rebuild,  as  they  might  find  convenient.  The  Lon- 
don Steelyard,  or  Steel-house,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  stood  between  Thames-street  and  the  river, 
where  there  is  a  street  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Steelyard-street,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  Dowgate 
Wharf.  The  name  seems  to  have  no  connexion 
with  steel,  but  is  said  to  mean  the  place  where 
cloths,  and  perhaps  also  other  goods,  were  sealed 
or  stamped.* 

Besides  the  gain  which  he  made  by  his  own 
commercial  midertakings,  Edward  IV.  obtained 
large  pecuniary  supplies  at  various  times  in  the 
form  of  loans  from  the  merchants  and  mercantile 
communities  both  of  his  own  kingdom  and  of 
other  countries.  The  amount  of  these  advances 
evinces  the  opulence  which  was  now  not  unfre- 
quent  among  the  followers  of  commerce.  In  the 
preceding  reign,  according  to  the  statement  in  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1449,t  ^^  annual 
revenue  derived  from  the  customs  at  the  great 
staple  of  Calais,  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
had  amounted  to  68,000/.,  had  then  fallen  to 
12,000/.;  under  which  i^tate  of  things  the  com- 
mons of  the  land,  it  is  affirmed,  were  "  not  en- 
riched by  their  wools  aiid  woolfels  and  other  mer- 
chandise, as  they  were  wont  to  be,  the  merchants 
greatly  diminished  as  well  in  number  as  in  goods, 
and  not  of  power  nor  of  comfort  to  buy  the  wools 
and  woolfels  and  other  merchandises,  as  they  have 
done  of  old  time,  the  soldiers  of  Calais  and  of  the 
marches  there  not  paid  of  their  wages,  and  the 
town  of  Calais  by  default  of  reparation  likely  to  be 
destroyed."  Within  a  few  years  from  this  date, 
however,  the  merchants  of  Calais  were  wealthy 
enough  to  lend  King  Edward  what  was  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  those  days.  In  1464  he  is 
stated  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  to  have  owed 
them  32,861/.,  for  payment  of  which  they  were 
assigned  a  yearly  instalment  out  of  the  subsidies 
on  wool.  He  continued,  however,  to  borrow 
largely  in  subsequent  years ;  so  that  in  1468  he 
was  still  owing  them  about  33,000/.,  a  debt  which 
he  increased  the  next  year  by  10,000/.,  borrowed 
of  them  for  payment  of  apart  of  his  sister's  portion 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  many  other  occa- 
sions he  resorted  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 

*  "  KIHao.  la  hU  '  EtymoloKioim  Teutooiea  lAagam,*  explains  a 
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same  quarter.  Another  quarter  to  which  he  re- 
peatedly had  recourse  was  that  of  the  hxawih 
Medici,  the  princely  merchants  of  Florence.  Co- 
mines  assures  us  that  one  of  the  agents  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  enabling 
him  to  mount  the  throne,  by  furnishing  him  at 
one  time  with  a  sum  of  not  less  than  120,000 
crowns.  Florence,  we  may  remark,  was  now 
growing  rich  by  the  oriental  trade,  which  had 
nearly  left  Genoa,  torn  as  the  latter  republic  was 
by  internal  dissensions,  as  well  as  deprived  of  all 
its  possessions  in  the  East  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks. 

Some  documents  printed  by  Rymer,  relating  to 
an  application  made  to  King  Edward  by  some 
Spanish  merchants  in  14*30,  for  compensation  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  several  vessels  and  cargoes 
which  they  alleged  had  been  piratically  taken  from 
them  by  the  people  of  Sandwich,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Jersey,  furnish  some  information  re- 
specting the  ordinary  size  of  the  trading-vessels  of 
those  times,  and  the  value  both  of  the  ships  and 
their  cargoes.  The  ships  in  question  were  laden 
with  iron,  wine,  wool,  raisins,  liquorice,  spicery, 
incense,  oranges,  marfac,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cheese — all  the  produce  of  the  north  of  Spain. 
They  were  seven  in  number,  of  which  one,  called  a 
carvel,*  of  1 10  tons,  valued  at  1 50/.,  and  having  wool, 
iron,  &c.  on  board,  to  the  amount  of  2350/.  more, 
was  bound  for  Flanders :  the  cargoes  of  the  others, 
whose  destination  was  England,  were  all  of  much 
less  value.  They  were,  a  carvel  of  120  tons,  valued 
at  180/.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  270/. ;  a  ship  of  120 
tons,  valued  at  110/.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  190/. ; 
a  carvel  of  110  tons,  valued  at  140/.,  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  240/. ;  a  ship  of  100  tons,  valued  at  107/. 
10^.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  457/.  lOs. ;  a  ship  of  70 
tons,  valued  at  100/.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  250/. ; 
and  a  carvel  of  40  tons,  valued  at  70/.,  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  ISO/.f  These  statements  may  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  documents  contained 
in  a  preceding  volume  of  the  same  collection  re- 
lating to  the  dispute  with  the  Hanse  Towns  which 
was  at  length  settled,  as  mentioned  above,  by  the 
treaty  of  1409.  In  the  latter  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  Newcastle  ship  of  200  tons,  valued  at 
400/. ;  of  a  C(^  belonging  to  Hull,  which,  with  its 
cargo  of  cloth,  was  valued  at  200/. ;  of  another, 
laden  with  oil,  wax,  and  werke,  (?)  valued  at  300/. ; 
of  a  barge  belonging  to  Falmouth,  laden  with  salt 
and  canvass  of  Brittany,  valued  at  333/.  6s,  Sd, ; 
of  another  Yarmouth  vessel,  laden  with  salt,  cloth, 
and  salmon,  valued  at  40/ ;  of  four  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Lynne,  carrying  cloth  to  the  value  of  3623/. 
bs,  1  Id.,  besides  wine  and  other  goods ;  and  of  a 
crayer  I  belonging  to  Lynne,  laden  with  osmunds 

*  Carvel,  or  CaraTtl*  flrom  the  Spanlah  ComoeCs.  b  explained  bj 
Johneon  to  be  a  kind  of  ship,  with  a  M|ttare  poop,  formeily  naed  in 
Spain* 
t  Poedera,  xL  871,  67S. 

t  Crayer.  Craie,  or  Cray,  a  small  lea^Tesiel,  from  the  Old  Freoeb. 
Cmttfr.. 

•«0  Melancholy  r* 
•ays  BelariQt  in  *  Cymbeltne.*-^ ' 

-  Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  boMom }  And 
The  ooxe  to  choir  what  coast  thy  tlun^  o^i* 
Might  easiUest  harbour  in  T 
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and  other  goods  to  the  value  of  6431.  14*.  2d. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it 
appears  from  the  orders  issued  for  the  manning  of 
the  fleet  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Scot- 
land in  1481,  the  crown  was  possessed  of  no  fewer 
than  six  ships  of  its  own ;  which  was  probably  the 
greatest  royal  navy  that  had  existed  in  England 
since  the  leign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  as  one  of  its 
mo6t  important  interests,  occupieci  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  parliament  called  together  by 
Richard  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Of 
the  fifteen  acts  passed  by  it,  seven  relate  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  The  first  of  these — the 
subject  of  which  was  chiefly  the  fabrication  and 
dying  of  woollen  cloths — ^will  be  noticed  again  in  a 
subsequent  page,  when  we  come  to  give  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  in  the  present  period. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  here  to  one  of  the 
complaints  in  the  preamble,  wliich  states  that  it 
had  been  customary  for  the  foreign  merchants  in 
their  purchases  of  wool,  to  procure  it  sorted  and 
picked,  and  to  leave  the  locks  and  other  refuse — by 
reason  of  which,  it  is  added,  there  had  come  to  be 
DO  manufacture  of  fine  drapery  in  England:  to 
remedy  this  evil,  it  was  provided  that,  for  the 
future,  no  wool  should  be  sold  to  strangers  cleaned 
from  the  locks  or  refuse,  or  in  any  other  state  than 
as  it  was  shorn* — an  enactment  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  very  infancy  and  rudest  barbarism  of 
commercial  legislation.  The  next  chapter  of  the 
statute,  entitldi  ^An  Act  touching  tlie  Merchants 
of  Ital^,'  is  very  interesting  for  the  information 
which  It  incidentally  furnishes  respecting  the  trade 
then  carried  on  in  this  country  by  foreign  mer- 
chants. The  preamble  represents,  that  merchant 
strangers  of  the  nation  of  Italy — ^under  which  name 
are  included  not  only  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Flo- 
rentines, Apulians,  Sicilians,  and  Lucaners,  or  peo- 
ple of  Lucca,  but  also  the  Catalonians  **  and  other 
of  the  same  nation,"  according  to  the  fashion  of 
speaking  in  that  age,  which  was  to  consider  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  as  be- 
longing to  Italy, — were  resident  in  great  numbers 
both  in  London  and  in  other  cities  of  England,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  warehouses  and  cellars 
in  which  to  store  the  wares  and  merchandises  they 
imported,  ^  and  them  in  their  said  warehouses  and 
celkiB  decdvably  pack,  meddle  (mix),  and  keep 
unto  the  time  the  prices  thereof  been  greatly  en- 
hanced, for  their  most  lucre,  and  the  same  wares 
and  merchandises  then  sell  to  all  manner  of  people, 
as  well  within  the  ports  whereunto  they  bring  their 
said  wares  and  merchandise,  as  in  other  divers  and 
many  places  generally  within  this  realm,  as  well 
by  retail  as  otherwise.''  An  extensive  and  active 
internal  trade,  therefore,  was  carried  on  by  these 
foreign  residents :  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  be- 
sides their  business  as  importers  and  exporters,  the 
greater  part  of  the  domestic  sale  of  commodities 
brought  from  beyond  seas  was  in  their  hands. 
This  tt  th^  second'  condition  in  the  natural  com- 


mercial  progress  of  a  country ;  first,  its  poverty 
and  barbarism  invite  only  the  occasional  resort  of 
foreigners,  without  oflering  any  temptation  to  them 
to  take  up  their  residence  within  it;  then,  as  its 
wealth  increases,  foreigners  find  even  its  home  trade 
an  object  worth  their  attention,  and  one  which  they 
easily  secure  by  the  application  of  their  superior  skill 
and  resources ;  lastly,  in  the  height  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, and  when  the  energies  of  its  inhabitants  have 
been  fully  developed — in  a  great  measure  by  the 
impulse  received  from  these  stranger  residents, — 
its  traffic  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  the  otlier 
businesses  carried  on  in  it,  naturally  falls  into  the 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  its  own  people. 
England,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centur}-, 
was  only  yet  making  its  way  through  the  interme- 
diate or  transition  stage  in  this  advance  from  having 
no  commerce  at  all  to  having  a  commerce  properly 
its  own.  The  act  goes  on  to  recite,  that  the  foreign 
merchants  not  only  traded  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described  in  the  goods  imported  by  Ihem- 
selves  from  abroad,  but  also  bought,  in  the  ports 
where  they  were  established  and  elsewhere,  at  their 
free  will,  the  various  commodities  which  were  the 
produce  of  this  realm,  and  sold  them  again  at  their 
pleasure  within  the  country,  as  generally  and  freely 
as  any  of  the  king's  subjects.     '*  And  the  same 
merchants  of  Italy  and  other  merchants  strangers,'' 
it  is  added,  "  be  hosts,  and  take  unto  them  people  of 
other  nations  to  sojourn  with  them,  and  daily  buy 
and  sell,  and  make  many  privy  and  secret  contracts 
and  bargains  with  the  same  people."    They  are 
farther  specially  charged  with  buying  up  in  aivers 
places  within  the  realm  great  quantities  of  wool, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  merchandises,  part  of 
which  they  sold  again  both  to  natives  and  aliens, 
as  they  found  it  most  for  their  profit,  delivering  a 
great  part  of  the  wool  to  clothiers  to  make  into 
cloth  "  after  their  pleasures."     "  Moreover,  most 
dread  sovereign  lord,"  continues  the  recital,  "  arti- 
ficers and  other  strangers  not  bom  within  your 
obeisance  daily  resort  and  repair  unto  your  said 
city  of  London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns  of  your  said  realm,  in  great  number,  and 
more  than  they  have  utsed  to  do  in  days  past,  and 
inhabit  themself  within  your  said    recdm,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  household,  and  will  not 
take  upon  them  any  laborious  occupation,  as  cart- 
ing and  ploughing,  and  other  like  business,  but 
use  making  of  cloth  and  other  handicrafts  and  easy 
occupations,  and  bring  and  convey  from  the  parts 
of  beyond  the  sea  great  substance  of  wares  and 
merchandises  unto  fairs  and  markets,  and  all  other 
places  of  your  realm,  at  their  pleasiure,  and  there 
sell  the  same  as  well  by  retail  as  oUierwise,  as 
freely  as  any  of  your  said  subjects  useth  for  to  do, 
to  the  great  hurt  and  impoverishing  of  your  said 
subjects,  and  in  nowise  will  suffer  nor  take  any  of 
yottr  subjects  to  work  with  them,  but  only  take 
mto  their  service  people  bom  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, whereby  your  said  subjects  for  lack  of  occu- 
pation fall  to  idleness,  and  been  thieves,  beggars, 
vagabonds,  and  people  of  vicious  living,  to  the 
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great  trouble  of  your  highness  and  of  all  your  said 
realm."  We  need  not  transcribe  the  enacting 
part  of  the  statute ;  its  historical  interest,  and  its 
value  for  our  present  purpose,  lie  in  the  above  pre- 
amble, which  furnishes  so  full  and  clear  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  this  time  conducted.  The  evils,  or 
supposed  evils,  so  strongly  complained  of  were  oft 
course  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  all  sorts  o£ 
restrictions  on  the  operations  of  the  foreign  dealers 
— restrictions  which  were  one  and  all  absiurd  and 
of  mischievous  tendency,  as  well  as,  fortunately, 
in  their  very  nature  of  impracticable  enforcement. 
Their  almost  avowed  object  was  to  check  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities  of  all  kinds. 
While  shackles,  however,  are  imposed  upon  the 
trade  in  all  other  commodities,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  an  exception  made  in  favour  of  the  new-born 
trade  in  books,  the  creation  of  the  great  art  re- 
cently invented  of  growing  them  as  it  were  in 
crops,  even  as  the  manifold  produce  of  the  corn- 
fields is  raised  from  the  scattered  seed.  "  Pro- 
vided always,"  the  statute  concludes,  "  that  this 
act,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  other  act  made  or 
to  be  made  in  this  present  parliament,  in  no  wise 
extend  or  be  prejudicial,  any  let,  hurt,  or  impedi- 
ment to  any  artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what 
nation  or  country  he  be,  or  shall  be  of,  for  bringing 
into  this  realm,  or  selling  by  retail  or  otherwise,  of 
any  manner  books  written  or  imprinted,  or  for  the 
inhabiting  withiu  the  said  realm  for  the  same  in- 
tent, or  to  any  writer,  limner,  binder,  or  imprinter 
of  such  books  as  he  hath,  or  shall  have,  to  sell  by 
way  of  merchandise,  or  for  their  abode  in  the  same 
realm,  for  the  exercising  of  the  said  occupations, 
this  act  or  any  part  thereof  notwithstandine."* 

Two  other  acts  of  this  parliament  continue  for 
ten  years  longer  prohibitions  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  against  the  importation  of  a  great 
numl^r  of  foreign  manufactured  articles.  They 
will  be  noticed  more  at  length  presently.  Inter- 
vening between  these  non-importation  acts  is  ano- 
ther of  a  directly  opposite  character,  ordaining 
that,  for  the  future,  along  with  every  butt  of  either 
Malvesy  (Malraesey)  or  Tyre  wine  brought  to  the 
country  by  the  Venetians  or  others  should  be  im- 
ported ten  good  and  able  bowstaves.  Formerly,  it 
18  alleged,  bowstaves  used  to  be  sold  at  40^.  the 
hundred,  or  46,«.  Sd,  at  most ;  but  now,  by  the  sedi- 
tious confederacy  of  the  Lombards  trading  to  this 
country,  they  had  risen  to  the  "  outrageous  price" 
of  8/.  Uie  hundred.f  This,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  the  second  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
remedy  the  grievance  in  question.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  first  attacked  was  more  direct.  In 
1482  it  was  ordained  that,  whereiis  the  bowyers 
in  every  part  of  the  realm  sold  their  bows  **  at  such 
a  great  and  excessive  price,  that  the  king's  sub- 
jects properly  disposed  to  shoot  be  not  of  power  to 
buy  to  them  bows ;"  therefore,  from  the  feast  of 
Easter  next  coming,  no  bowman  should  take  from 
any  of  the  king's  liege  people  for  a  long  bow  of 
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yew  more  than  3*.  4d.*  This  wag  certainly  carry- 
ing faith  in  the  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  as 
far  as  it  could  well  go. 

Here,  then,  were  two  legislative  modes  of  keep- 
ing down  prices.    The  last  of  the  acts  of  Richard's 
parliament  which  it  remains  for  us  to  notice,  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  a  third.     The  evil  against 
which  this  act  is  directed  is  the  hiffh  price  of 
Malmesey  wine — a  public  calamity  wliich  is  both 
pathetically  and  indignantly  bewailed.     Butts  of 
wine  called  Malvesy,  it  is  affirmed,  were  wont  in 
great  plenty  to  be  brought  into  this  realm  to  be 
sold  "  before  the  21th  and  28th  yean  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  late  in  deed  and  not  of  right  king  of 
England,  and  also  in  the  same  years ;"  at  which 
time  they  held  from  140  to  126  gallons  a  piece ; 
**  and  then  a  man  might  buy  and  have  of  the  mer- 
chant stranger,  seller  of  the  said  Mai veseys,  by  mean 
of  the  said  plenty  of  them,  for  50t.,  or  535.  4d.  at 
the  most,  a  butt  of  such  wine,  he  taking  for  his 
paynient  thereof  two  parts  in  woollen  cloth  wrought 
m  this  realm,  and  the  third  part  in  ready  money." 
But  now,  the  act  proceeds  to  complain,  the  dealers 
in  these  wines  have,  "by  subtle  and  crafty  means,' ^ 
so  contrived  it  that  the  butts  of  Malmesey  lately 
imported  scarcely  hold  108  gallons;   **  and    be- 
sides," it  is  added, "  they  knowing,  as  it  seemeth, 
what  quantity  of  such  wine  may  serve  yearly  to  be 
sold  within  this  realm,  where  they  were  wont  to 
bring  hither  yearly  great  quantity  and  plenteously 
of  such  wine  to  be  sold  after  the  prices  aforesaid,  of 
their  craftiness  use  to  bring  no  more  hither  now  in 
late  days  but  only  as  will  scantily  serve  this  realm 
a  year,  wherethrough  they  have  enhanced   the 
price  of  the  same  wines  to  eight  marks  (5/.  6s.  8rf.) 
a  butt,  ready  money^  and  no  clothy  to  the  great 
enriching  of  themself,  and  great  deceit,  loss,  hurt, 
and  damage  of  all  the  commons  of  this  realm.** 
The  plan  adopted  for  reformation  of  this  inconve- 
nience was  simply  to  ordain  that  the    butt  of 
Malmesey  should  be  again  of  the  old  measure. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  old  mea- 
sure was  the  cause  of  the  old  price,  and  that  the 
one  being  restored,  the  other  would   follow  of 
course. 

Little,  it  is  plain,  can  be  said  in  commendation 
of  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  any  part  of  this  system 
of  commercial  policy.  The  various  facts  and  state- 
ments that  have  been  quoted,  however,  all  go  to 
attest  the  actual  commercial  advancement  of  the 
country  in  despite  of  vicious  legislation.  The 
subject  of  trade  is  seen  filling  a  constantly  en- 
larging space  in  the  public  eye;  and  even  ihc 
misdirected  efforts  of  the  law  show  how  strongly 
and  generally  men's  minds  were  now  set  upon  the 
cultivation  of  that  great  field  of  national  industry. 

In  Scotland  also,  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  made  Considerable  advances 
in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  re- 
corded tliat  the  English  vice-admiral,  Sir  Robert 
Umfraville,  in  an  expedition  upon  which  he  sailed 
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to  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  1410,  besides  plundering 
the  country  on  both  coasts  of  that  arm  of  the  sea, 
carried  off  as  prizes  fourteen  *^  good  ships"  laden 
with  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  pitch,  tar,  woad, 
meal,  wheat,  and  rye,  in  addition  to  many  which 
he  burned.*     This  shows  that  even  in  the  eailier 
part  of  the  present  period  Scotland  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  trade  and  shipping.     Some  of 
the  vessels  taken  by  Umfraville,  however,  might 
belong  to  foreigners ;  the  Lomb»rds,  in  particular, 
according  to  Fordun,  already  carried  on  a  consider- 
able Scottish  trade,  and  some  of  the  ships  in  which 
they  resorted  to  the  country  were  of  large  burden. 
The  usual  staple  of  the  Scottish  continental  com- 
merce was  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.     James  I.,  in 
1425,  removed  it  to  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand; 
but,  on  an  embassy  arriving  the  same  year  from 
the  Flemings,  with  concessions  on  some  points  as 
to  which  the  Scottish  merchants  had  felt  aggrieved, 
he  agreed  to  restore  the  former  arrangement.     In 
*  The  libel  of  English  Policy,*  however,  written 
nearly  twenty  years  afler  this,  we  are  informed 
that  the  exports  of  Scotland  then  consisted  only  of 
wool,  woolfels,  and  hides.     The  Scottish  wool,  it 
is  added,  used  to  be  mixed  with  the  English,  and 
manufactured  into  cloth,  at  the  towns  of  Popering 
and  Bell,  in  Flanders.     It  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ported   to    Flanders  in   Scottish  vessels,   which 
returned  home  with  cargoes  of  mercery,  haber- 
dashery, and  other  manufactured  goods  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  are  specified  cart-wheels  and 
barrows.     But  the  most  ample  information  re- 
specting the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land during  this  period  is  supplied,  as  in  England, 
by  the  statute-book.     A  long  succession  of  enact- 
ments relating  to  this  subject  commences  from  the 
return  of  James  I.,  in  1424 ;  from  which  date,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  the  Scottish  laws,  which  had 
been  hitherto  in  Latin,  are  written,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  in  the  language  of  the  country — an 
improvement  which  was  not  adopted  in  England 
till  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards.    We  can 
here,  however,  only  notice,  in  their  chronological 
order,  a  very  few  of  the  more  remarkable  particu- 
lars to  be  collected  from  this  source.    In  1425  it 
was,  among  other  things,  ordained  that  the  mer- 
chants returning  from  foreign    countries    should 
alwap  bring  back,  as  part  of  their  returns,  har- 
ness (or  defensive  armour),  spears,  shafts,  bows, 
and  staves.     The  same  parliament  also  passed  a 
law  for  establishing  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.     From  a  law  of  1428,  permitting  mer- 
chants, for  a  year  ensuing,  to  ship  their  goods  in 
foreign  vessels,  where  Scottish  ones  were  not  to 
be  found,  it  would  appear  that  a  Scottish  naviga- 
tion act  existed  bdbre  this  time,    although  no 
record  of  it  has  been  preserved.     In  1430,  a  law 
was  passed  to  which  the  epithet  of  anti-commercial 
may  be  applied,  ordaining,  that  cloths  made  of  silk 
or  adorned  with  the  finer  furs,  should  not  be  worn 
bj  any  person  under  the  rank  of  a  knight,  or  whose 
annual  moome  was  less  than  200  marks.    This 


S roves,  however,  that  these  expensive  kinds  of 
ress  were  then  well  known  in  the  country,  and 
were  even  in  use  among  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  wealthiest  classes.  This  same  year  King 
James  imported  from  London  for  his  own  use  the 
following  articles — which  it  may  therefore  be 
presumed  he  could  not  procure  at  home  so  readily 
or  of  so  good  a  quality: — 20  tons  of  wine;  12 
bows ;  4  dozen  yards  of  cloth  of  different  colours ; 
12  yards  of  scarlet;  20  yards  of  red  worsted; 
8  dozen  pewter  vessels;  1200  wooden  bowls, 
packed  in  four  barrels ;  3  dozen  coverels,  a  basin, 
and  font;  2  summer  saddles,  1  hackney- saddle,  a 
woman's  saddle  with  furniture ;  2  portmanteaus ; 
4  yards  of  motley ;  5  yards  of  morrey ;  5  yards  of 
black  cloth  of  lyre;  12  yards  of  kersey;  and  12 
skins  of  red  leather.  These  ^oods  were  shipped 
for  Scotland  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  London,  ac- 
companied by  an  order  of  King  Henry,  securing 
them  from  molestation  by  English  cruizers.*  In 
1435,  we  find  James  purchasing  30  fodders  of 
lead  firom  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  for  the  export 
of  which,  either  by  land  or  water,  on  payment  of 
the  usual  customs,  an  order  was  granted  by  the 
English  council.  A  law  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1424  had  declared  all  mines  to  belong  to  the 
crown  that  yielded  three  halfpennies  of  silver  in 
the  pound  of  lead ;  and  Mr.  Macpherson  thinks 
that  the  import  of  lead  from  England  probably 
became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  check 
which  this  enactment  put  upon  the  operations  of 
mining.  A  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  also 
seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  felt,  if  we  may 
judge  by  a  law  of  the  year  1436,  which  enacted 
that  the  exporters  of  native  produce  should  give 
security  to  bring  home,  and  deliver  to  the  master 
of  the  mint,  a  certain  quantitv  of  bullion  for  every 
sack  of  wool,  last  of  hides,  or  measure  of  other 
goods  which  they  carried  abroad. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants of  this  age  was  William  Elphinstone,  who 
is  regarded  as  &e  founder  of  the  commerce  of 
Glasgow,  as  his  son  Bishop  Elphinstone,  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  was  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Elphinstone's  trade  is  supposed  to 
have  consisted  in  exporting  pickled  salmon.  Two 
Scottish  merchants,  George  Faulau  and  John  Dal- 
rymple,  repeatedly  appear  soon  afler  this  as  em- 
ployed by  James  II.,  in  embassies  and  other  public 
business,  along  with  noblemen  and  clergymen.  A 
law  was  passed  in  1458  prohibiting  any  person 
from  going  abroad  as  a  merchant,  unless,  besides 
being  a  person  of  good  credit,  he  either  possessed 
or  had  consigned  to  him  property  to  the  amount  of 
three  serplaiths, — the  serplaith  being,  according 
to  the  common  account,  eighty  stones  of  wool. 
Merchants  were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to 
wear  silk,  scarlet,  or  fiir  of  martens,  unless  they 
were  aldermen,  bailies,  or  in  some  other  capacity 
members  of  a  town  council.  The  social  estimation 
in  which  commercial  men  were  at  this  time  held 
in  Scotland  may  in  some  degree  be  gathered  from 

*  Bymer^  z.  470. 
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another  clause  of  the  act,  which  commands  that 
poor  gentlemen  living  in  the  country,  having 
estates  of  more  than  40/.  a-year  of  old  extent, 
should  dress  as  merchants.  The  dress  of  the 
wives  of  merchants,  as  well  as  their  own,  was  regu- 
lated by  this  statute:  they  are  directed  to  take 
especial  care  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters  be 
habited  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  their  estate ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  their  heads  short  curches,  with 
little  hoods,  such  as  are  used  in  Flanders,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries ;  and  gowns  without 
tails  of  unbefitting  length,  or  trimmed  with  furs, 
except  on  holidays.  Further,  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  discriminate  the  several  ranks  of  the 
community  by  so  many  different  colours,  like  the 
enchanted  fish  in  the  Eastern  tale,  while  merchants 
were  prohibited  from  wearing  scarlet,  all  hues 
except  grey  or  white  were  interdicted  to  labourers 
on  working  days,  and  on  holidays  all  except  red, 
green,  or  light  blue.  So  much  may  serve  for 
sample  sufficient  of  this  fantastic  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Meanwhile,  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  indicated  by  occasional  notices  of  com- 
mercial treaties  with  various  foreign  governments, 
—with  England,  with  Denmark,  with  Flanders, 
and  other  continental  states.  In  1467  various 
new  restrictions  were  imposed,  with  what  view  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine,  upon  the  pursuit  of  foreign 
commerce.  It  was  ordained  tliat  no  persons 
should  go  abroad  as  merchants  except  free  bur- 
gesses, resident  within  burgh,  or  their  factors  and 
servants;  and  that  no  burgess  even  should  have 
that  liberty  unless  he  was  "  a  famous  and  worship- 
ful man,"  having  at  the  least  half  a  last  of  goods 
in  property  or  trust.  Handicraftsmen  or  artisans, 
in  particular,  were  debarred  from  engaging  in 
trade  unless  they  obtained  special  licenses,  and  re- 
nounced their  crafts  without  colour  or  dissimu- 
lation. These  prohibitions  look  very  much  as  if 
they  had  been  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the 
mercantile  body,  wishing  to  preserve  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  foreign  trade  in  their  own  hands. 
By  another  regulation  all  vessels  were  prohi- 
bited from  sailing  to  any  foreign  country  between 
the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  the  ports  of 
France  and  Norway,  are  all  mentioned  in  this  act 
as  places  to  which  the  Scottish  merchants  were 
then  accustomed  to  resort.  The  regulation  re- 
quiring every  merchant  to  be  a  burgess  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who 
were  permitted  to  export  their  own  goods,  and 
import  what  they  had  occasion  for,  by  the  agency 
of  their  servants.  In  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land many,  both  of  the  nobility  and  the  bishops, 
had  long  been  accustomed  openly  to  pursue  trade 
as  a  source  of  gain.  In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  mention  is  made  of  a  vessel 
carrying  two  supercargoes  and  a  crew  of  twenty 
men,  which  was  freighted  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
to  trade  with  Normandy  and  Rochelle,  and  of 
another  navigated  by  a  master  and  twenU-four 
sailors,  and  laden  with  six  hundred  quarters  of  malt. 


of  which  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  proprietor.*  In 
1404  a  richly-laden  vessel,  belonging  to  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  was  taken  by  the  English. 
In  1473  another,  called  the  Salvator,  the  property 
of  his  successor.  Bishop  Kennedy,  being  the  finest 
vessel  that  had  ever  been  built  in  Scotland, 
was  wrecked  at  Bamborough,  when  the  cargo 
was  plundered,  and  the  crew  made  prisoners  by 
the  people  of  the  country, — an  outrage  for  which 
redress  was  soon  after  demanded  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  which  it  was  finally  agreed  should 
be  compensated  by  the  King  of  England  paying 
the  merchants  to  whom  the  goods  belonged  a  com- 
position of  five  hundred  marks 

Very  few  notices  respecting  the  trade  of  Ireland 
occur  during  this  period.  The  exports  from  that 
countr)',  according  to  the  author  of  the  '  Libel  of 
English  Policy,'  were  hides,  wool,  salmon,  hake 
(a  kind  of  fish),  herrings,  linen,  falding  (a  kind  of 
coarse  cloth),  and  the  skins  of  martens,  harts,  otters, 
squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  sheep,  lambs,  foxes,  and 
kids.  Some  gold  ore  had  also  lately  been  brought 
thence  to  London.  The  abundant  fertility  and 
excellent  harbours  of  Ireland  are  celebrated  by  this 
writer. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  trade  and 
commerce  it  may  be  mentioned  that  to  the  close 
of  this  period  we  owe  the  first  establishment  in 
England  of  public  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  in- 
telligence. The  plan  was  first  carried  into  effect 
in  France  by  Louis  XL,  about  the  year  1476,  and 
was  introduced  in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester (afterwards  Richard  III.)i  while  conducting 
the  Scottish  war  in  1481.  By  means  of  post- 
horses  changed  at  every  twenty  miles,  letters,  we 
are  told,  were  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
miles  a  day.  Both  in  France  and  in  England* 
however,  the  post  in  this,  its  earliest  form,  was 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  government 

The  English  coins  of  this  period  were,  with  one 
exception,  to  be  presently  noticed,  gold  and  silver 
pieces  of  the  same  denominations  that  have  been 
already  described.  Although,  however,  the  names, 
and  also  the  relative  values  of  the  coins  continued 
unchanged,  their  positive  values,  or  the  actual  quan- 
tities of  metal  of  which  they  were  formed,  under- 
went a  succession  of  diminutions.  It  has  been 
stated  that  whereas,  originally,  240  pennies  were 
coined  out  of  the  Tower  pound  of  silver,  weighing 
5400  grains  trov,  Edward  III.  coined  out  of  the 
same  quantity  o/ silver  270  pennies;  thus  reducing 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  each  penny  from  22^  to 
20  grains.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  depre- 
ciate the  penny  by  the  amount  of  about  one-third 
of  a  farthing,  and  the  nominal  pound  (which  was 
still  held  to  contain  20  shillings,  or  240  pence)  by 
about  6s.  6d.  in  our  present  money ;  thus  reducing 
it  from  about  56^.  3d.  to  somewhat  less  than  50^. 
The  groats,  or  fourpenny  pieces,  afterwards  issued 
by  Edward  III.,  carri^  the  depreciation  still 
farther  than  this ;  each  of  these  coins  weighing  only 
72  grains  instead  of  90,  which  they  ought  to  have 
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doae  according  to  the  original  scale,  or  80,  which 
even  the  lately  reduced  rate  would  have  demanded. 
A  shilling  paid  in  these  groats  was  worth  only  about 
2r.  3d.  of  our  present  money,  instead  of  about 
2s.  9^s  its  original  value ;  and  a  pound  paid  in 
the  same  coin  was  only  about  46  of  our  present 
shillings.* 

Such,  then,  were  the  values  of  the  several  silver 
coins  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  That  king,  in 
1412,  depreciated  the  currency  still  more  by  coining 
the  Tower  pound  into  thirty  shillings  by  tale, — that 
is  to  say,  into  360  pennies ;  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  silver  in  each  penny  to  15 
grains,  and  the  value  of  the  penny  to  not  quite  2c/., 
of  the  shilling  to  about  Is.  lO^ci.,  and  of  the  pound 
to  1/.  lis.  9d.  of  our  present  money.  The  strange 
reason  assigned  for  this  alteration  was  ''  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  realm," — as  if  money,  or 
snything  else  of  intrinsic  value,  could  be  made 
more  plentiful  bv  the  easy  process  of  cutting  each 
piece  into  two.  The  ordinance,  which  stands  on  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  however,  betrays  a  consciousness 
tliat  the  ingenious  expedient  was  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. The  new  mode  of  coinage  was  directed  to  be 
tried  only  for  two  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that 

•  See  ToL  L  pp.  2/3.  C94,  and  837. 


time,  it  should  be  found  against  the  profit  of  the 
king  and  his  realm,  then  to  cease.  It  must,  in  fact, 
even  then  have  been  plain  to  all  the  world  that  the 
measure,  the  evil  effects  of  which  had  already  been 
repeatedly  experienced,  was  nothing  else  than  a 
robbery  of  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  Even  to  the  crown,  indeed,  the  benefit 
was  only  temporary ;  but  this  deeper  truth  may 
not  have  been  so  clearly  perceived.  In  the  first 
instance,  of  course,  and  for  the  moment,  the  base 
coinage  was  profitable  to  the  utterer.  The  different 
pieces  coined  by  Henry  IV.  were  halfpennies, 
pennies,  and  groats  of  silver,  and  nobles,  half 
nobles,  and  quarter  nobles  of  gold.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  he  reduced  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  noble  from  its  original  amount  of  120  grains 
to  108  grains ;  in  other  words,  he  diminished  its 
intrinsic  value  by  one- tenth.  Henry's  gold  coins 
exactly  resemble  those  of  his  predecessor,  the  only 
difference  being  the  substitution  of  the  name 
Henricus  for  Richakdus.  His  silver  coins  are 
also  principally  distinguished  by  the  name. 

The  values  of  the  several  denomnations  of 
English  money  continued  without  further  reduction 
during  the  two  next  reigns.  The  silver  coins  of 
Henry  V.  are  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from 


yoBLi  or  Ujckhy 


Half  Nobli  or  Hihkt  V. 


i^ARTIS  NOBLB  Of  HbNBT  V. 


those  of  his  father  by  two  little  circles  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  eylet-holes, — "  from  an  odd  stratagem," 
says  Leake,  "when  hs  was  prince,  whereby  he 
recovered  his  father's  £ivour,  being  then  dressed 
io  a  suit  full  of  eylet-holes :  from  that  time  may 
likewise  be  dated  his  extraordinary  change  of 
manners,  which  proved  so  much  to  the  honour  of 
himself  and  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  not  an 
improper  distinction  of  the  money  of  this  prince 
from  the  others  of  the  same  name."*    The  story 

•  HfBtoriMa  AMOOBt  of  Baflub  Money  p.  139. 
VOU  II. 


in  question,  which  is  told  at  great  length  by 
Holinshed,  Speed,  Stow,  and  other  chroniclers  of 
that  age,  is,  briefly,  that  when  the  worst  suspicions 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son  had  been  infused  into 
the  mind  of  Henry  IV.,  the  prince  regained  his 
father's  favour  by  appearing  before  him,  and  offer- 
ing the  king  his  nagger,  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  take  his  life  on  the  spot.  On  this  occa- 
sion, it  seems,  "  he  was  apparelled  in  a  gown  of 
blue  satin,  full  of  small  eylet-holes,  at  every  hole 
the  needle  hanging  by  a  silk  thread  with  which  it 
W48  S^w^ :   iu)out  his  arm  he  ware  a  hound's 
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collar  set  ftill  of  S  S  of  gold,  and  the  tirets  likewise 
being  of  the  Bame  metal."*  But  what  particular 
part  in  the  stratagem  this  fantastic  dress  was 
intended  to  play  does  not  appear.  The  story  looks 
at  the  best  as  if  we  had  got  only  the  half  of  it ; 
but  it  is  probably  altogether  an  invention  of  a 
later  age,  and,  instead  of  having  been  the  origin 
of  the  ey let-holes  on  the  coin,  it  is  most  likely  itself 


Oboat  or  Henry  V. 


Half  Gsoat  or  Uch-KY  V. 


Pekny  or  Hknry  V, 

the  offspring  of  that  device.  Henry  V.  also  struck 
various  French  coins,  among  which  were  muttons 
(so  called  from  bearing  the  impression  of  a  lamb, 
or  Agnus  Dei)  of  gold,  and  groats,  half  groats, 
quarter  groats,  man<joi8,  and  petit  deniers,  of  silver. 
After  the  treaty  of  Troyes  he  coined  others  called 
saluts,  demi-saluts,  blancs,  &c.,  in  the  legend  of 
which  he  took  the  title  of  Heeres  Francice,  or  Heir 
of  France. 


The  English  coins  of  tlenry  Vl.  are  supposed 
to  be  distinguished  from  his  fiither*s  by  the  arched 


OBOATOrUlNBY  VI. 


crown  called  the  imperial,  surmounted  with  the 
orb  and  cross.  He  also  issued,  as  King  of  France, 
saluts,  angelots,  franks,  and  nobles  of  gold,  and 
groats,  blanks,  deniers,  &c.,  of  silver. 

*  Holinshed. 


Pkkmy  or  Uknuy  VI. 

The  English  money  was  again  depreciated  by 
Edward  IV.,who,  in  1464,  ordered  the  Tower  pound 
of  silver  to  be  coined  into  31s,  6d,  by  tale,  that  is, 
into  450  pennies.  The  penny  now,  therefore, 
contained  only  12  grains  of  silver,  and  its  value 
was  little  more  than  1  Jrf.  of  our  present  money ; 
that  of  the  shilling  was  about  Is,  6d, ;  and  that  ol 


Anokl  or  EuwABo  IV. 


Half  Anokl  ov  Edwakd  IV. 


GBOATovEmrASDlV. 
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Pkkit?  or  EBWAJtD  IV. 

the  nominal  pound  about  30^.  Edward  IV.,  in 
1466,  also  struck  two  new  gold  coins,  called  angela 
and  angelots,  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  the 
reverse.  These  were  intended  as  substitutes  for 
the  noble  and  the  half  noble,  and  were,  like  them, 
ordered  to  pass  respectively  for  6^.  8d.  and  SsAd.; 
but  they  were  considerably  inferior  in  intrinsic 
value  even  to  the  nobles  that  had  been  struck  since 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  for  instead 
of  108  grains,  the  angel  contained  only  80  grains. 
It  was,  therefore,  really  worth  little  more  than 
ebree-fourths  of  the  late  noble,  or  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  coin  of  that  name.  Henry 
VI.,  also,  during  his  short  restoration  to  power  in 
1470,  coined  angels  of  gold,  and  groats  and  half 
groats  of  silver,  all  after  the  depreciated  standards 
that  had  been  established  by  Edward  IV.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Edward  V.  coined  any  money. 
The  gold  coins  of  Richard  III.  were  angels  and 
half  angels,  of  the  same  weight  as  his  brother's, 
and  bearing  Richard's  cognizance  of  a  boar's  head ; 
his  silver  money  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
Richard  II.  by  being  a  third  lighter. 


Pzimr  or  Ricba&d  III. 

The  depreciation  of  the  coin  in  Scotland  during 
the  present  period  proceeded  much  more  rapidly, 
and  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  m 
Enghmd.  When  James  I.  returned  home,  in 
1424,  he  found  the  real  value  of  the  Scottish  money 
very  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  English 
of  the  same  denominations;  on  which  he  imme- 


diately got  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  restoring 
the  coin  to  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with  that 
of  England ;  but  it  proved  of  no  effect, — the  depre- 
ciation was  carried  farther  and  farther,  till  at 
length,  at  the  close  of  the  present  period,  the 
Scottish  coins  were  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  English.  The  pound  of  silver, 
which  had  been  originally  coined,  as  in  Eng- 
land, into  20  shillings,  was  coined  in  1424  into 
31^.  6d,;  in  1451  into  64s.;  in  1456  into  96s,; 
and  in  1475  into  144*.  The  value  of  the  Scottish 
shilling  at  this  last-mentioned  date,  therefore,  was 
little  more  than  4^d.  of  our  present  money.  We 
shall  find,  however,  that  it  afterwards  declined  to 
a  much  lower  point  than  this. 

In  resuming  our  notice  of  the  arts  of  life,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  some  of  the 
causes  which  tended  to  depress  them  in  the  present 
period  were  doubtless  peculiar  to  a  state  of  internal 
warfare,  others,  perhaps  nearly  as  injurious  in  their 
operation,  were  simply  a  recurrence  of  evils  to 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  had  been  always 
subjected.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  horti- 
culture, an  art  ornamental  rather  than  absolutely 
necessary  to  existence,  declined.  "Such  herbs, 
fruits,  and  roots,"  says  Harrison,  in  his  *  Descrip- 
tion of  England,'  "as  grow  yearly  out  of  the 
ground,  of  seed,  have  been  very  plentiful  in  this 
land  in  the  time  of  the  first  Edward,  and  after  his 
days ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  grew  to  be  ne- 
glected, so  that  from  Henry  IV.  to  the  latter  end 
of  Henry  VII.  and  beginning  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
was  little  or  no  use  of  them  in  England,  but  they 
remained  either  unknown  or  supposed  as  food  more 
meet  for  hogs  and  savage  beasts  to  feed  upon  than 
mankind."  He  afterwards  enumerates  the  pro- 
ductions he  alludes  to  as  being  melons,  pompions, 
gourds,  cucumbers,  radishes,  skirrets,  parsnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  navewes^  turnips,  and  all  kinds 
of  salad  herbs.*  Many  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  must  also  have  suffered  severely  in  their  for- 
tunes from  the  disorders  and  calamities  of  the 
times ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  agriculture 
as  an  art  actually  retrograded.  The  frequent  con- 
fiscations of  landed  property,  at  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign,  were  perhaps  less  pernicious  in 
themselves,  however  hard  upon  individual  inte- 
rests, than  as  they  occasioned  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity.  The  warrants  for  these  confiscations 
were  expressed  so  loosely  that  those  to  whom  their 
execution  was  committed  were  often  tempted  to 
profit  by  the  spoliation  of  the  property.  But  even 
notwithstanding  these  frequent  confiscations,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  more  exempt  from  op- 
pression than  in  tlie  reigns  of  the  first  Norman 
kings.  The  evils  to  which  agriculture  had  been 
constantly  liable,  in  peaceful  as  well  as  turbulent 
periods,  were  the  same  in  their  tendency  with 
those  under  which  it  was  now  suffering,  and, 
though  somewhat  less  injurious  in  degree,  operated 
more  universally.  Thus  in  a  statutef  of  Henry  IV. 
it  is  stated  that  "  daily  the  great  persons  of  the 
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realm  do  make  forcible  entries  into  other  men's 
lands,  and  put  out  the  possessors  of  the  same,  and 
also  take  their  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  of 
robbery,  so  that  they  be  utterly  disinherited  and 
undone."  Half  a  century  later  the  same  or  similar 
disorders  prevailed.  In  a  statute  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Heiury  VI.*  it  is  recited  that 
hostlers,  brewers,  and  other  victuallers,  were  wont 
to  purchase  the  king's  letters  patent,  "to  take 
horses  and  carts  for  the  carriage  of  the  king  and 
queen,  more  for  their  private  and  singular  lucre 
and  profit  than  for  any  faithhil  service  of  the  king 
or  of  the  queen :" — "  by  colour  of  which  letters 
patent,"  it  is  added,  '^  tiiey  daily  take  horses  and 
carts  where  no  need  is,  and  bring  them  to  their 
hostelries,  and  there  keep  them  secretly  sometime 
until  they  have  spent  twenty  pence  or  torty  pence, 
and  sometime  more,  and  then  they  make  the 
owners  of  the  said  horses  and  carts  to  pay  for  the 
same  before  they  can  get  delivery  of  their  horses 
and  carts."  Treble  dinages  were  now,  indeed, 
made  recoverable  for  acts  of  this  description  ; 
but  the  statute  was  not  passed  imtil  1449,  and  the 
injurious  extent  to  which  the  agriculturist  might 
previously  have  been  harassed  by  such  usurpations 
may  easily  be  conceived. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  authorised  and  also  of 
forcible  interference  with  men's  interests  and  pro- 
perty, there  were  the  growing  importance  of  trade 
and  manufactures;  the  increased  value  of  wool, 
"  the  chief  and  principal  commodity  of  the  realm," 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  statutes,  for  which  there 
was  a  demand  frequently  exceeding  the  supply ; 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villains,  who 
became  free  labourers ;  and  the  rise  of  a  class  of 
cultivators  paying  money-rents.  Under  these  fa- 
vouring circumstances  the  country  was  frequently 
enabled  to  export  a  portion  of  its  agriculturd 
produce.  In  a  communication  to  Eric  X.  King 
of  Denmark,  Henry  VI.  says,  that  "  although 
England  usually  produces  plenty  of  corn,  yet, 
by  reason  of  a  rainy  season,  corn,  and  more 
especially  rye,  had  this  year  failed  in  most 
parts."  In  1425  the  exportation  of  corn  was 
permitted  by    statute    anywhere   except  to   the 
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king's  enemies,  upon  payment  of  the  customary 
duties.  In  1436  it  was  enacted  that  com  might 
be  carried  out  of  the  realm  without  license,  when« 
ever  wheat  was  at  the  low  price  of  6^.  Sd,  and 
barley  at  that  of  3^.  per  quarter.*  This  act,  after 
having  been  renewed  for  ten  years  in  1441,  was 
made  perpetual  in  1444.  In  1463  the  same 
prices  are  again  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  im- 
portation of  com  and  grain,t  the  statute  prohi- 
biting the  supply  from  abroad  unless  these  prices 
were  exceeded  in  the  home  market.  The  variation 
in  prices,  though  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding 
periods,  was  still  extraordinary.  The  prices  given 
in  the  statutes  just  quoted  may  be  considered  as 
the  average.  In  1416  wheat  was  I65.,  and  in 
1463  the  price  was  only  2s.  per  quarter.^  The 
difficulty  of  circulating  agricultural  produce  would 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  prices  variable,  and 
diminished  the  motives  for  accumulating  it  in  any 
large  quantities  for  seasons  of  scarcity.  Both  these 
evils  were  felt,  and  their  remedy  was  attempted. 
It  appears  from  an  act  passed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  that  a  commission  had 
been  appointed  a  short  time  before  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Lea,  for  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  facilitating  the  supply  of  London 
with  the  com,  grain,  and  flour,  for  which  the  county 
of  Hertford  was  and  still  is  famous.  In  the 
absence  of  laws  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  it  was 
also  common  for  persons  of  substance  to  leave  by 
will  certain  sums  to  be  applied  to  this  useful  pur- 
pose. §  In  1446  a  large  stone  edifice  was  erected 
in  London,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Leadenhall- 
market,  as  a  public  granary.  || 

Very  early  in  the  ensuing  period  we  shall  Im* 
enabled  to  refer  to  regular  treatises  on  British  hus- 
bandry, but  for  the  present  the  information  to  he 
obtained  on  this  subject  must  chiefly  be  derived 
from  accidental  notices  or  old  money  accounts. 
The  produce  of  157^  acres  of  arable  land  on  the 
Haws  ted  Manor  Farm  was  148  quarters,  being, 
on  the  average,  less  than  8  bushels  per  acre  oa 

*  15  Ileary  VI.  c.  9.  In  the  extant  copies  of  the  act,  however,  no 
prices  are  mentioned  ;  those  quoted  have  been  supplied  ua  tli« 
margin  from  the  recitals  iu  subseqaeut  acts. 

t  6  Edward  IV.  c.  %  t  Stow. 
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51  acres  of  wheat,  24  of  barley,  22  of  pease,  and 
54i  of  oats.  The  produce  of  the  different  grains 
was — ^wheat  leas  than  6  bushels ;  barley  12  bushels ; 
pease  12  bushels ;  and  oats  5  bushels.  The  pro- 
duce of  61  acres  of  wheat  for  three  years  was  under 
210  quarters,  and,  being  followed  by  no  rise  of 
price,  the  crops  were  probably  average  ones. 
When  the  produce  of  wheat,  however,  fell  to  6 
bushels  an  acre,  prices  rose  from  4^.  and  5^.  to 
13f.  4 J.  per  quarter.  After  an  abundant  harvest, 
24  quarters  of  oats  had  sometimes  been  sold  from 
the  manor  farm ;  but  when  the  produce  was  small, 
not  more  than  3  quarters  were  disposed  of.* 

The  following  facts  relative  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  land  by  tenants  are  taken  from  the  same  work 
that  has  just  been  quoted: — One  rental,  in  1420, 
mentions  8  acres  of  arable  land  let  at  6d,  an  acre ; 
another,  in  1421,  38  acres  at  9d,  an  acre ;  and  a 
garden  at  the  old  rent  of  lOs,  a-year.  "  Land," 
Sir  John  CuUum  observes,  speaking  of  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  '^  seems  not  now  to  have 
been  of  more  value  than  it  was  above  eighty  years 
before.*'  He  shows  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  in 
hay,  iu  1448,  was  worth  5^.,  which  appears  also  to 
have  been  its  value  in  1359.  The  clauses  intro- 
duced in  the  following  lease  are  curious : — "  In 
1491  the  Abbot  of  Bury  let  two  pieces  of  pasture, 
containing  together  18  acres,  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  their  executors,  &c,  for  80  years,  at  6s,  Sd,  a- 
year,  which  is  about  4iid.  an  acre.  The  tenants 
were  to  extirpate  all  the  thorns  growing  on  the  said 
pastures  within  the  first  twelve  years.  And  if  the 
rent  were  not  paid  on  the  two  usual  days,  or  if  all 
the  thorns  were  not  extirpated  within  the  time 
prescribed,  the  landlord  might  re-enler  and  distrain 
the  tenants,  and  all  their  goods  and  chattels  found 
on  the  farm  or  elsewhere  in  the  village.**  There 
was  not  much  reliance  upon  the  industry  and 
spirit  of  the  tenant,  or  the  stipulation  relative  to  the 
grubbing  up  of  thorns  under  a  lease  of  80  years 
w^ould  scarcely  have  found  a  place.  But  it  was 
most  probably  the  "  forcible  entries"  which 
lessened  the  confidence  between  landlords  and 
tenants. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  the  value 
of  land  during  the  present  period.  From  the 
reward  offered  by  Edward  IV.  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  or  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, in  1470, — "  either  100/.  per  annum  in  land, 
or  else  1000/.  in  ready  money,'*  it  has  been  inferred 
that  land  was  worth  only  ten  years*  purchase; 
but  the  proclamation,  as  has  been  remarked,  "  is 
only  a  proof  that  Edward  was  rich  in  lands,  from 
the  very  numerous  forfeitures,  and  poor  in  money, 
as  appears  from  his  constant  borrowing. "f  It  is 
asserted  that  land  had  been  sold  during  the  pre- 
ceding century  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  i  J 
but  that  was  probably  very  far  from  being  the 
average  value  of  landed  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 

*  Callam.  Hist.  Hawttod. 

♦  MaephcxMD.  Ana.  of  Com.  I.  685. 
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land  was  worth  much  less  than  ten  years*  pur- 
chase from  the  fact  of  Sir  Jolm  Fortescue  having 
advised  Edward  IV.  to  reward  his  servants  with 
money  instead  of  land.  "  It  is  supposed,"  he 
says,  "  that  to  some  of  them  is  given  100/.  worth 
of  land  yearly  that  would  have  held  him  content 
with  200/.  in  money,  if  they  might  have  had  it  in 
hand."*  But  this  offer  might  have  been  on  the 
presumption  that,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties,  an  immediate  supply  of  cash  would  have 
better  satisfied  them  than  an  interest  of  a  more 
remote  description,  though  of  greater  real  value  ; 
and  it  would  doubtless  be  very  far  from  the  truth 
to  infer  from  such  a  circumstance  that  land  had 
sunk  so  low  in  value  as  to  be  w  orth  only  two  years* 
purchase.  Circumstances,  however,  which  in  the 
present  period  gave  a  new  direction  to  agri- 
culture might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  occa- 
sioning some  temporary  reduction  in  the  value 
of  landed  property.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
tillage  had  been  the  great  object  of  attention,  and 
was  in  the  popular  estimation  essentially  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  realm ;  but  in  the  present 
period  the  arable  lands  were  to  a  great  extent  con- 
verted into  pasture.  The  two  great  causes  which 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  change  were : — 
first,  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  partly  arising  from 
their  new  position ;  and,  secondly,  the  increasing 
value  of  wool,  which  rendered  flocks  more  profit- 
able than  com  and  grain. 

The  emancipated  villains,  on  acquiring  their 
freedom,  betook  themselves  to  handicrafts  and 
manufactures.  The  statute  of  labourers  in  1351, 
and  subsequent  statutes  in  1363  and  1376,  noticed 
in  the  preceding  Book,  afford  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  change. t  In  1405  the  evils  which 
these  statutes  were  intended  to  remedy  were  still 
experienced;  and  in  a  new  statute  passed  that 
year,  I  it  was  provided  that  no  person  of  whatever 
estate  should  put  his  son  or  daughter,  of  whatever 
age,  apprentice  to  any  craft  or  other  labour  within 
any  city  or  borough,  except  he  had  land  or  rent  to 
the  value  of  20s,  by  the  year  at  least,  "  but  they 
should  be  put  to  other  labours  (that  is  to  say, 
farming  labours)  as  their  estates  doth  require,  upon 
pain  of  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  make  fine 
and  ransom  at  the  king's  will.** 

In  1444  another  statute  was  passed,§  enacting 
that  servants  in  husbandry  proposing  to  leave  their 
masters  must  engage  with  a  new  one,  and  give 
warning  to  the  old.  The  same  statute  again 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  wages  of  labour ;  but 
"  such,*'  it  was  declared,  "  as  deserve  less  shall 
take  less,  and  also  in  places  where  less  is  used  to 
be  given  less  shall  be  given  from  henceforth.'* 
The  wages  thus  fixed  are  for  the  year,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  common  servant  in  hus- 
bandry,** included  "  meat  and  drink.**  A  bailiff 
by  the  year  was  to  receive  23s.  4rf.,  and  for  cloth- 
ing, bs, ;  a  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd,  20j., 

*  Fortetcue  on  Abtolute  and  Limited  Monareby.  p.  86. 
+  See  vol.  L  p.  887.  J  7  Henry  IV.  o.  17, 
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and  for  clothing,  4^. ;  a  woman  eervant  10^., 
with  4s.  for  clothing ;  a  boy  under  fourteen,  6i., 
with  3s.  for  clothing.  The  vages  of  a  common 
servant  in  husbandry  were  15*.,  clothing  40(f., 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  left  to  provide  his  own 
diet.  In  harvest  the  wages  were  higher ;  but  those 
of  a  mower  were  not  to  exceed  4<i.  per  day  with 
meat  and  drink,  and  without  diet,  6d. ;  of  a  reaper 
or  carter,  3rf.with,  and  bd.  without  diet;  of  a 
woman  labourer  or  other  labourer,  2jrf.  with,  and 
4^{/.  without  meat  and  drink.  In  spite  of  these 
attempts  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour,  the  defi- 
ciency of  labourers,  as  might  be  expected,  continued 
to  be  severely  felt. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  page  the  high 
esteem  in  which  English  wool  was  held  during 
this  period.  The  Genoese,  the  Lombards,  the 
Venetians,  and  others  who  enjoyed  almost  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  cloths, 
were  indebted  to  the  fleece  of  the  English  sheep 
for  the  quality  of  their  goods.  In  1425  the  pre- 
amble of  one  of  the  statutes*  states,  "  that  divers 
persons  do  from  time  to  time  carry  out  of  the  realm 
great  numbers  of  sheep  with  fleeces  into  Flanders, 
and  other  countries  beyond  the  sea,  and  there  they 
shear  them,  and  sell  as  well  the  said  sheep  as  the  wool 
of  the  same ;"  for  remedy  of  which  it  is  provided 
that  no  sheep  shall  be  exported  without  the  king's 
license.  In  1429  the  penalty  for  exporting  wool 
or  woolfels  to  any  other  place  than  to  Calais,  ex- 
cepting such  wools  which  pass  the  straits  of  Mo- 
rocco to  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  Florence,  and  Catalonia,  was  made 
double  the  value  of  the  wool,  and  two  years*  im- 
prisonment.t  Wool  had  often  been  shipped  from 
places  in  obscure  situations  on  the  coast,  by  which 
the  duty  had  been  evaded ;  and  this  led  to  the 
above  statute.  In  1438  a  license  was  granted  by 
Henry  VI.  to  a  Portuguese  agent  in  England  for 
leave  to  export  to  Florence  sixty  sacks  of  Cottes- 
wold  wool,  to  be  worked  up  in  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  King  of  Portugal. J  Edward  IV.  is 
said  to  have  presented  King  Jolm  of  Arragon  with 
several  English  ewes  and  rams.§  A  temporary 
interruption  of  trade  between  England  and  the 
subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  occurred 
in  1464,  during  which  the  exportation  of  wool 
ceased,  the  merchants  of  the  staple  at  Calais  ad- 
dressed the  king,  urging  that  **  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  would  lack  their  wages,  and  that  the 
merchants  would  stand  in  adventure  both  of  loss  of 
stock  and  credit,**  unless  the  trade  were  again  per- 
mitted. ||  But  in  the  quality  of  English  wool  there 
was  great  variety.  In  1343,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  parliament,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
price,  attempted  to  fix  it  by  statute.  The  price 
per  sack  for  that  of  Shropshire  was  made  fourteen 
marks ;  for  that  of  Oxfordshire  and  Staffordshire 
thirteen  marks ;  for  that  of  Leicester,  Gloucester, 


•  3  Henry  VI.  c.  2         +8  Henry  VI.  c  1?.        t  Foedera,  x.  684. 
{  Tuswsr  Aud  other  authorltlea  qaoted  by  Andenonp  Hi«t.  of  Com* 
meroe,  1.  4Bd. 
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and  Hereford,  twelve  marks ;  and  from  eleven  to 
four  marks  for  that  of  other  counties,  the  lowest 
value  being  put  upon  that  of  Cornwall.*  The 
counties  which  produced  the  best  wool  probably 
continued  to  do  so  throughout  the  present  period. 
The  Cotteswold  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  was  sent 
to  Florence  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, is  still  a  celebrated  breed ;  and  in  a  statute 
of  the  year  1467,t  although  the  wool  of  Cornwall 
is  not  mentioned,  that  of  Devonshire  is,  and  is 
there  held  to  be  so  inferior  that  the  cloth-manufac 
turers  of  Tavistock  and  the  adjacent  hundreds  re- 
ceived special  permission  to  mix  flocks  in  the  cloth 
which  they  made,  without  which  they  could  not 
manufacture  their  cloth,  "  by  reason  of  the  gross- 
ness  and  stubbornness  of  the  said  wool,  for  the  same 
wool  is  not  put  in  clothing  nor  in  cloth  in  any 
part  of  the  realm."  The  demand  for  wool  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  commercial 
wants  of  the  time.  A  statute  was  passed  in 
1464t  to  prevent  persons  buying  wool  before  it 
was  shorn.  The  preamble  sets  forth  that,  "by 
subtle  bargains  made  in  buying  of  wools  be- 
fore that  the  sheep  that  bear  the  same  be 
shorn,  the  cloth-makers  of  this  realm  can  well- 
nigh  find  none  to  be  sold,  to  the  great  grief  of 
them  which  have  been  accustomed  to  have  their 
living  by  mean  of  making  of  cloth  :*'  and  the  statute 
not  only  puts  an  end  to  the  practice,  but  provides 
that  those  only  should  be  allowed  to  buy  wool  who 
should  make  it  into  clotli  within  the  realm.  The 
following  are  the  counties  enumerated  in  the  statute, 
which  it  may  be  presumed  were  most  celebrated 
at  that  period  for  the  quality  of  their  wool: — 
Berks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Salop,  Hereford,  Wor- 
cester, Wilts,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  The 
fair  and  honest  making  up  of  woolpacks  had  also 
before  this  been  an  object  of  legislation.  By 
a  statute  of  the  year  1429§  it  was  provided  that 
"  no  woolpacker  shall  make  within  the  realm  but 
good  and  due  packing;  and  that  no  man  make 
any  inwinding  within  the  fleece  of  wools  at  tlie 
rolling-up  of  his  wools,  nor  put  in  the  same  locks, 
pelt-wool,  tar,  stones,  sand,  earth,  grass,  nor  any 
dirt."  The  trade  in  wool  was,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  by  far  the  most  important  staple  of 
the  kingdom,  yielding  the  king  a  large  portion  of 
his  revenue,  and  enabling  the  landed  proprietors 
to  overcome  what  would  have  othenvise  been  a 
most  inconvenient  transition  from  one  state  of  hus- 
bandry to  another. 

But  besides  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  in 
years  of  abundance  of  com  and  grain,  other  de- 
scriptions of  agricultural  produce  occasionally 
found  their  way  to  a  foreign  market.  In  1439{|  a 
statute  was  passed,  enacting  that  butter  and  cheese 
might  be  exported  without  a  license,  but  sulyect 
to  some  other  regulations,  in  consequence  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  commodity      In  1433  .i 
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wu  ordered  that  every  city,  tovn,  and  borough 
ihodd  be  provided  with  a  common  bushel,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  Exchequer.*  This, 
akag  with  many  other  facta  already  mentioned, 
sbowv  that  the  number  of  buyers  of  produce  was 
incrciiing,  and  that  the  vivifying  principle  of  ex- 
chtDfe  was  more  active. 

The  food  abounding  in  our  seas  was  an  object 
of  Ktiye  pursuit  during  the  period  under  notice. 
"Fish-days"  were  religiously  observed;  and  the 
mioonal  residence  was  incomplete  without  its 
6ih-ponds.  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  preserved 
a  curious  instance  of  the  high  price  of  a  fresh-water 
fish  which  is  now  regarded  as  very  ordinary  fare 
It  the  humblest  table.     In   1419  the  cost  of  a 
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bream  is  set  down  at  twenty  pence ;  and  in  1453 
a  pie,  containing  four  of  these  fish,  was  pent  from 
^  arwickshire  to  a  distant  part  of  Yorkshire,  which 
coit  sixteen  shillings,  including  the  wages  of  two 
men  employed  for  three  days  in  taking  them,  the 
flour  MoA  spices  with  which  they  were  dressed, 
and  the  chargea  of  their  conveyance.t  Under 
^hoe  circumstances  the  sea-fishery  could  not  lail 
to  proTe  a  source  of  ample  profit.  Even  before 
ibe  commencement  of  the  present  period  the  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  was  considered  of  so  much 
nnportance  that  Richard  II.,  in  assembling  ship- 
I'lDg  upon  one  occasion  to  make  head  against  the 
Freuch,  exempted  the  vessels  and  the  men  engaged 
in  it  The  annual  herring-fair  at  Yarmouth  also 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  attracted  shipping  and 
stmuferi  from  all  parts:  several  statutes  were 
pined  for  its  regulation.  A  statute  was  passed  in 
H82,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
was  a  considerable  exportation  of  fish,  as  there  are 
prorisionB  for  the  well  packing  of  salmon,  eels,  and 
other  fish  m  casks.  At  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1424 
to  escort  of  seventeen  hundred  men  was  sent  with 
a  supply  of  herrings  for  the  English.  The  liberty 
to  fish  without  molestation  was  a  frequent  article 
io  couTentiona  between  this  country  and  other 
^Jiiei.  In  1403  Henry  IV.  entered  into  a  treaty 
^th  Charles  VI.  of  France,  giving  to  their  subjects 
the  mutual  right  of  freely  fishing  for  herrings  and 
«>'her  fish  in  certain  specified  parts  of  the  seas.  In 
1404  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  for  one  vear,  during  which  period 
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the  subjects  of  both  parties  were  to  be  free  from 
molestation  while  engaged  in  fishing.  In  1440, 
probably  with  a  view  to  improve  the  mode  of  curing 
fish,  Henry  VI.  granted  a  license  to  sixty  persons 
from  the  Netherlands  to  come  to  England  in  order 
to  practise  a  new  and  improved  method  of  making 
salt. 

The  use  of  coal  as  fuel  became  now  much  more 
general,  and  developed  another  source  of  natural 
wealth.  In  1421  the  coal-trade  of  Newcastle  was  so 
considerable  that  an  attempt  to  evade  the  payment 
of  certain  dues  taken  by  the  king  in  that  port  on  the 
traffie  of  coal  occasionued  a  statute  to  be  passed  for 
securing  the  dues.*  At  the  same  time  there  are 
indications  of  the  decay  of  some  of  the  least 
common  species  of  wood  used  in  various  arts. 
The  price  of  bow-staves,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  a  preceding  page,  became  excessive.  In 
1416  the  patten  -  makers  were  restrained  from 
making  pattens  or  clogs  of  asp,  in  order  that  the 
fletchers  might  sell  their  arrows  cheaper,  the  same 
wood  being  used  for  arrows. t  In  1464,  however, 
the  patten-makers  represented  to  the  parliament 
the  hardship  of  this  prohibition,  and  showed  that 
turners,  carpenters,  wood -mongers,  and  cole-makers 
used  and  wasted  a  large  quantity  of  asp- wood  in 
their  several  trades ;  and  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing permission  to  make  pattens  of  such  asp-wood 
as  was  not  fit  for  arrows.  { 

In  the  department  of  industry  which  comprises 
handicrafts  and  manipfactures,  we  have  proofs  of 
their  growing  activity  and  importance  in  the  nu- 
merous statutes  passed  for  their  regulation.  A  keen 
rivalnr  seems  to  have  been  maintained  between  cer- 
tain classes  of  native  and  foreign  artisans,  against 
which  the  former  repeatedly  sought  protection  by 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  goods.  The  king  had 
now  a  strong  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
which  added  to  his  revenues  in  proportion  as  it 
flourished.  The  lords  became  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derived  from  the  activity  of 
the  artisan  and  tradesman ;  and  a  statute  of  the 
year  147 7, §  for  repressing  the  abuses  of  the 
Courts  of  Pie  Poudre,  which  had  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  attendance  of  traders  at  the 
fairs,  is  avowedly  founded  on  the  fact  that "  the 
lords  of  the  same  fairs  do  lose  great  profit  by  the  not 
coming  of  divers  merchants  to  their  fairs,  and  also 
the  commons  be  unserved  of  such  stuff  and  mer- 
chandise which  otherwise  would  come."  Allow- 
ance must  doubtless  be  made  for  the  turbulent  events 
which  are  crowded  into  this  period  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  nevertheless,  that,  as  more  spirited 
efforts  were  made  in  every  branch  of  industry,  so 
also  the  fruits  of  industry  were  more  highly  prized 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Industry  was  griev- 
ously fettered,  but  it  had  always  been  Uius  cramped 
in  its  movements ;  and  the  rights  of  property  had 
long  been  violated  under  the  sanction  of  law  and 
custom  in  a  manner  nearly  aa  injurious  as  if  the 
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evil  had  proceeded  from  a  foreign  enemy  who  had 
overrun  the  country.     It  had  been  the  practice  for 
the*  crown  to  seize  ships,  mariners,  and  soldiers, 
artificers,    victuals,  materials,    conveyances,   and 
goods,  the  property  of  the  subject,  whenever  it 
thought  proper  to  require  them.     The  restrictions 
upon  apprenticeship  must  also  be  considered  as 
having  greatly  impeded  the  prosperity  of  indivi- 
duals, who  were  thus  cut  off  from  participating  in 
tlie  advantages  of  an  active  demand  for  the  wares 
which  they  manufactured.     Such  also  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  repeated  attempts  that  were 
made  to  establish  a  certain  rate  of  wages  in  all  the 
departments  of  manual  industry.    The  wages  of 
several  descriptions  of  artificers  as  regulated  by 
the  statute  of  1444,*  already  mentioned,  were  as 
follow  : — ^Those  of  a  mason  or  master- carpenter 
not  to  exceed  4d,  a-day  with  his  diet,  or  bid. 
without  diet ;  of  a  master  tiler,  slater,  rough  mason, 
or  other  builder,  with  diet  3<i.,  without  diet  4jrf. 
a-day ;  of  other  non-agricultural  labourers  2d,  a-day 
with,  and  Sid,  without  diet     From  Michaelmas 
to  Easter  they  received  winter  wages,  which  were 
1  d.  per  day  lower  than  those  paid  in  summer.   Only 
the  wages  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  labour 
are  fixed  by  the  statute;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  blacksmith,  the  weaver,  and  the 
members  of  other  trades  in  which  a  combination  of 
numerous  individuals  is  not  required,  worked  on 
their  own  account  chiefly ;  there  is  no  reason  in- 
deed to  suppose  that  either  the  great  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  time  or  any  other  was  usually  as  yet 
carried  on  otherwise  than  by  each  man  in  his  own 
house.    Twenty  years  afterwards  (in  1464)  we  find 
complaints  made  of  the  master-clothiers  paying 
wages  in  kind ;  a  statute  passed  in  consequence 
of  whicht  enacted  that  the  clothiers  should  pay 
ready  money   to  their  work-people,   as  well  as 
that  the  wool  given  them  to  work  up  should  be 
previously  weighed.     In  the  preamble  it  is  stated 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  force  the  people 
they  employed  to  take  pins,  girdles,  and  other 
unprofitable  wares  instead  of  money.    Nearly  every 
craft  was  now  incorporated,  and  they  were  very 
properly  submitted  to  a  uniform  principle  of  govern- 
ment    In   1436  a  statute!  was  passed,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  states  that  the  incorporated  guilds 
and  companies,  ^  oftentimes  by  colour  of  rule  and 
governance,  and  other  terms  m  general  words  to 
them  granted,  make  themselves  many  unlawful  and 
unreasonable  ordinances."     For  remedy  of  this  it 
was  provided  that  the  charters  of  each  company 
should  be  duly  enrolled,  and  their  ordinances  ap- 
proved of  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  by  the 
local  authorities  in  cities  and  towns. 

The  position  of  several  classes  of  artificers  in 
reference  to  foreign  competition,  and  also  the  extent 
to  which  the  division  of  employments  had  been  car- 
ried may  in  some  degree  be  judged  of  from  one  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  trade  and  manufactures  passed 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.*  It 
enumerates  the  following  artificers  as  joining  in  a 
complaint  that  the  articles  the  fabrication  of  which 
used  to  furnish  them  with  employment  and  bread 
were  now  brought  from  parts  beyond  sea:— 
Girdlers,  point-makers,  pinners,  pursers,  glovers, 
cutlers,  blade-smiths,  blacksmiths,  spurriers,  gold- 
beaters, painters,  saddlers,  lorimers,  founders, 
card -makers,  hurers,t  wire -mongers,  weavers, 
homers,  bottle-makers,  and  coppersmiths.  The 
statute  in  consequence  prohibited  the  importation 
of  the  following  articles : — Girdles,  or  any  harness 
wrought  for  gmiles,  pomts,  laces,  leather  purses, 
pouches,  pins,  gloves,  knives,  hangers,  tailors' 
shears,  scissors,  and  irons,  cobbards,  tongs,  fire- 
forks,  gridirons,  stock-locks,  keys,  hinges  and  gar- 
nets, spurs,  painted  glasses,  painted  papers,  painted 
forcers,  painted  images  and  cloths,  beaten  gold  or 
silver  in  paper  for  painters,  saddles,  saddle-trees, 
horse-harness,  boots,  bits,  stirrups,  chains,  buckles, 
latten-nails  with  iron  shanks,  turrets  standing  can- 
dlesticks, holy-water  stops,  chafing-dishes,  hang- 
ing lavers,  curtain  rings,  cards  for  wool  except 
Rouen  cards,  clasps  for  gowns,  buckles  for  shoes, 
brooches,  bells  except  hawk-bells,  spoons  of  tin  and 
lead,  chains  of  wire,  as  well  of  latten  as  of  iron, 
candlesticks  of  iron,  grates,  and  lantcm-horos. 
The  importation  of  several  other  articles  had  been 
already  prohibited  by  another  statute  of  the  same 
kind  passed  in  1463.^ 

The  division  of  employments  was  in  some  in- 
stances directly  promoted  by  statutes  which  forbade 
certain  trades  to  be  carried  on  together  by  the  same 
person.  Thus,  in  1423,  a  statute  §  was  passed 
prohibiting  *^  cordwainers  using  the  mystery  of 
tanners."  The  improvement  of  a  craft  was  also 
in  some  cases  attempted  to  be  stimulated  by  legis- 
lative enactments.  In  the  last-mentioned  statute 
it  is  affirmed  that  "  much  of  the  leather  tanned  by 
the  tanners  is  so  deceitfully  tanned,  that  boots, 
shoes,  and  other  necessaries  thereof  made,  be  in  a 
small  season  wasted  and  destroyed,  to  the  great 
deceit  and  loss  of  the  commonalty  of  the  realm." 
To  remedy  this  a  heavy  penalty  was  inflicted  upon 
tanners  who  made  leather  of  inferior  quality. 

The  following  notices  of  the  conditions  under 
which  various  trades  and  manufactures  were  car- 
ried on  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  statutes. 

When  ihe  woollen  manufiu:ture  first  began  to 
assume  importance  as  the  great  staple  of  the  nation, 
it  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  London  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  but  it  soon  spread  itself  into 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex, 
Berks,  Oxford,  and  subsequently  into  Dorset, 
Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester.  These 
were  the  counties  which  produced  the  best  wool, 
and,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication, the  manufacture  naturally  became 
located  widdn  reach  of  the  raw  material.    The 
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woollen  manufacture  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
Yorkshire,  though  in  Devoushire,  the  wool  of 
which  was  of  an  inferior  description,  it  had  existed 
long  hefbre  the  present  period.  The  various  de- 
scriptions of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  kingdom 
are  specified  in  one  of  the  statutes  ;*  hut  the  names 
do  not  indicate  anything  connected  with  the  history 
or  circumstances  of  the  manufacture.  The  office 
of  aulneger,  from  aulne  or  ell,  is  mentioned  in  a 
statute  of  1328.  This  officer  was  the  duly  autho- 
rised doth-measurer.  Blackwall  Hall,  in  London, 
had  been  purchased  as  a  market-house  for  cloth  in 
1397.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1405  country  clo- 
thiers and  others  were  allowed  to  sell  their  goods 
by  wholesale  in  London. t  In  1439  it  was  enacted} 
that  there  should  be  but  one  measure  of  cloth 
throughout  England,  by  the  yard  and  inch,  and  not 
by  the  yard  and  handful,  according  to  the  measure 
of  London ;  so  that  it  would  seem  the  commercial 
customs  of  London  were  not  always  regarded  as  a 
^ndard.  In  1464,  in  a  statute  §  regulating  the 
measure  of  pieces  of  cloth,  it  is  asserted  in  the 
preamble,  that  the  workmanship  of  cloths  and  other 
woollen  goods  was  become  to  be  of  such  fraud  as 
to  be  bad  in  small  reputation  in  other  countries, 
to  the  neat  shame  of  this  land ;  and  tliat  by  reason 
thereofgreat  quantities  of  foreign  cloth  are  imported 
and  sold  at  excessiye  prices.  It  was  in  consequence 
proTided  that  no  cloth  but  that  of  Ireland  and 
Wales  should  be  imported.  A  later  statute||  directs 
that  no  doth  shall  be  dyed  with  orchell,  or  cork 
called  yare-cork ;  that  no  chalk  shall  be  put  upon 
white  cloth  ;  that  tenters  shall  not  be  kept  within 
doors; 'and  that  no  cloths  shall  be  set,  drawn, 
or  tentered  after  being  wetted.  By  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  prohibition  of  English 
doth  was  regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  annoying  the  English.  A  statute  of 
1464^  notices  an  ordinance  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, prohibiting  Enghsh  cloth  in  Brabant,  and 
retaliates  by  interdicting  the  importation  of  any 
merchandise  except  provisions  from  the  countries 
governed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  until  English 
cloths  be  re-admitted  into  those  countries. 

The  exportation  of  woollen-yam  was  also  vigi- 
lantly prevented,  lest  the  foreign  manufiwturer 
should  obtain  facilities  for  rivalling  us.  In  1429 
it  was  enacted  that  "  no  man  buy  yam  of  wool, 
called  woolkn-yara,  unless  he  will  make  cloth 
thereof.*'**  It  appears  also  by  another  statute  of 
die  same  year, ft  that  the  weavers  had  been  ac- 
customed, •*  when  they  wrought  a  cloth  near  the 
end,  to  cat  away  for  their  private  profit  the  thread 
which  is  left  unwoven,  and  call  the  same  thmms,'' 
and  to  sell  the  said  thrums,  to  the  loss  of  ^e  owners, 
to  persons  carrying  them  into  Flanders,  **  thoueh 
die  king  have  thereof  no  profit  of  customs  nor  sub- 
sidy ;**  but  the  principal  grievance  was,  that  under 
cover  of  thrums,  woollen  yam  was  exported,  thereby 
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preventing  its  being  wrought  in  the  kingdom. 
In  1444  the  export  of  thrums  and  woollen-yarns 
was  prohibited  for  a  term  of  three  years.* 

The  worsted  manufacture  had  fixed  itself  in  the 
eastern  counties.  "  Cloths  called  worsteds"  had 
been  an  article  of  export  in  1376.  In  the  pream- 
ble of  a  statutet  passed  in  1441,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  trade,  it  is  observed  that,  '^  worsted  was  some- 
time a  good  merchandise,  and  greatly  desired  and 
loved  in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  but  now,  because 
that  it  is  of  false  work  and  of  false  stuff,  no  man 
thereof  taketh  regard."  Persons  purchased  goods 
**  trusting  that  it  shall  be  within  as  it  sheweth 
without,  where  of  tmth  it  is  contrary."  To  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  these  malpractices,  weavers  were 
ordered  to  put  their  marks  on  their  worsted,  and 
those  of  Norwich,  and  also  the  weavers  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  were  each  to  choose  wardens  for 
securing  the  due  observance  of  the  statute.  In 
1444  the  weavers  of  Suffolk  were  empowered  to 
appoint  wardens;!  and  in  1467  those  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire received  the  same  privilege  § 

The  interests  which  were  connected  with  silk  as 
a  raw  material  only  come  before  our  notice  during 
this  period  as  claimants  for  protection  against 
foreigners.  This  branch  of  industry  does  not 
appear  as  yet  to  have  atood  upon  a  very  broad 
foundation.  In  1455  it  was  enacted  that  no 
wrought  silk  belonging  to  the  mystery  of  silk- 
women  shall  be  brought  into  England  by  way  of 
merchandise  for  five  years  to  come.||  The  pre- 
amble of  the  statute  assigns  as  the  ground  for  this 
provision  the  grievous  complaints  of  the  silk- women 
and  spinners  of  the  mystery  and  occupation  of  silk- 
working,  within  the  city  of  London,  how  that  divers 
Lombards  and  other  strangers,  imagining  to  destroy 
the  said  mystery,  and  all  such  virtuous  occupations 
of  women,  bring  into  the  realm  such  silk  so  made, 
wrought,  twined,  ribands  and  chains  falsely  and 
deceitfully  wrought,  in  no  manner  of  wise  bring- 
ing any  good  silk  unwrought  as  they  were  wont. 
The  liDid  Mayor   was   empowered   to   appoint 
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searchera  to  prevent,  any  infringement  of  the  sta- 
tute. These  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
silk  were  afterwards  repeatedly  renewed.* 

The  crafts  which  were  occupied  in  working  in 
metals  were  numerous.   The  armorers  were  as  much 
distinguished  as  the  goldsmiths  for  their  skill  and 
taste.     One  of  our  old  chroniclers  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  solemn  just  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,t  from  which  it  is  evident  that  gteat 
variety  of  design  and  much  skill  were  displayed 
by  this  superior  order  of  artificers.    The  aid  of 
the  goldsmith  was  required  to  give  the  highest 
degree  of  beautv  to  a  suit  of  armour.    The  jeWels 
and  plate  pledged    by  Henry  V.    to  raise  the 
means  for  invading  France  evince  a  magnificence 
of  display  which  proves  that  the  class  of  men  by 
whose  skill  it  was  produced  could  not  occupy  an 
unimportant  station  in  the  rank  of  traders  and 
merchants.    Henry  VI .  pledged  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  plate  to  two  goldsmiths  to  whom  he  owed 
above  3000/.  J  The  touie  of  the  goldsmiths  had  been 
regulated  by  statute  more  than  once  during  the 
fourteenth   century.      In  1423    it   appears  that 
the  work  in  gold  and  silver  done  by  the  goldsmiths 
of  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Coventry, 
Salisbury  and  Bristol,  in  addition  to  those  of  Lon- 
don, was  so  extensive  as  to  render  an  assay-oflSce 
necessary  in  each  of  these  places.§     Several  prior 
statutes  show  that,  f^om  the  temptation  to  Anud 
which  it  presented,  it  was   a  craft  requiring  a 
vigilant  eye  to  be  kept  upon  it.     In  1403  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  statute  |  to  check  the  deceits 
which  had  crept  into  the  trade.     The  act  provides 
that, "  whereas  many  fraudulent  artificers,  imagin- 
ing to  deceive  the  common  people,  do  daily  make 
locks  (brooches),  rings,  beads,  candlesticks,  harness 
for  girdles,  hilts,  chalices,  and  sword-pommels, 
powder-boxes,  and  covers  for  cups,  of  copper  and 
of  latten,  like  to  gold  or  silver,  and  the  same  sell 
and  put  in  gage  to  many  men  not  having  full 
knowledge  thereof,  for  whole    gold    and  whole 
silver,  to  the  great  deceit,  loss  and  hindrance  of  the 
common  people,''  in  future  such  articles  shall  not 
be  gilt  or  silvered  over  under  a  penalty  of  100/. ; 
but  articles  for  the  church,  except  chalices,  are 
allowed  to  be  silvered  though  made  of  copper  or 
latten,  ^*  so  that  always  in  the  foot,  or  some  other 
part  of  every  such  ornament  so  to  be  made,  the 
copper  and  the  latten  shall  be  plain,  to  the  intent 
that  a  man  may  see  whereof  the  thing  is  made, 
for  to  eschew  the  deceit  aforesaid."     In   1414 
another  interference  by  statute^  was  made  with  the 
goldsmiths,  who,  it  is  alleged,  *•  would  not  sell  the 
wares  of  their  mystery  but  at  the  double  price  of  the 
weight  of  the  silver  of  the  same,  which  seemeth  to 
the  king  very  outrageous  and  too  excessive  a  price." 
The  statute  provided  a  summary  remedy  by  fixing 
the  price  per  lb.  of  silver  gilt.     In  1420  it  was 
enacted**  that  '*none  torn  henceforth  shall  gild 
any  sheaths  nor  metal  but  silver  and  the  ornaments 
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of  holy  church,  nor  shalt  silver  any  metal  but 
knight's  spurs,  and  all  the  apparel  that  pertaineth 
to  a  baron."  In  1423  a  statute  enacted*  that  no 
gold  and  silver  should  be  sold  '*  before  that  it  be 
touched  with  the  touch  of  the  leopard's  head."  In 
1477  the  trade  of  the  goldsmiths  was  again  re- 
gulated. The  great  majority  were  now  probably 
Englishmen,  but  it  is  observed  in  the  preamble  of 
the  stattlte,t  that  there  be  divers  goldsmiths 
and  other  workers  of  gold  and  silver,  aliens  and 
strangers  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  who  cany 
on  their  business  secretly,  and  not  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  goldsmiths  of  London.  It  is 
in  consequence  enacted  that,  for  the  better  sur- 
veying of  the  said  aliens  and  strdngers  in  time  to 
come,  they  be  requtted  to  inhabit  the  open  streets 
of  the  city,  and  "  where  better  and  more  open 
showing  is  of  their  craft." 

An  interesting  notice  respecting  the  manufacture 
of  hats  and  caps  occurs  in  the  preamble  of  a  statute 
passed  in  1482.t  It  is  stated  that  '*  hats,  bonnets, 
and  caps,  as  well  single  as  double,  were  wont  to  be 
faithfnlly  made,  wrought,  fulled  and  thickcd  by 
men's  strength,  that  is  to  fwiy,  with  hands  and 
feet,  and  thereby  the  makers  of  the  same  have 
honesdy  before  this  time  gained  their  living,  and 
kept  many  apprentices,  servants,  and  good  houses, 
till  now  of  late  that,  by  subtle  imagination,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  labours  and  sustenance  of  many 
men,  such  hats,  bonnets,  and  caps  have  been  fiilled 
and  thicked  in  fulling-mills,  and  in  the  said  mills 
the  said  hats  and  caps  be  broken,  and  deceitfully 
wrought,  and  in  nowise  by  the  mean  of  any  mill  may 
be  faith^lly  made,  to  the  g^reat  damage  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  kmg  and  of  all  his  subjects,  and  to  the 
final  undoing  of  such  which  be  the  makers  of  bats, 
caps  and  bonnets."  The  old  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, "  by  hands  and  feet,"  is  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  a  penalty  of  40;.  is  imposed  upon  tho^e 
who  should  set  to  sale  any  hats  or  caps  produced 
by  mechanical  power. 

Scarcely  any  class  of  traders  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  this  spirit  of  legislative  restriction.  In  a 
statute  of  1433§.it  is  affirmed  that  the  waz'-chandlcrs 
sold  candles,  images,  ar  d  figures,  and  other  works  of 
wax  made  for  offerings,  at  the  rate  of  a  lb.  of  wai  for 
2s.  when  1  lb.  of  wax  is  worth  only  6d^  whereby 
they  gain  1;.  6d.  in  every  lb.,  by  which  means 
people  are  defrauded  of  their  good  intent  and 
devotion.  The  remedy  which  the  statute  pro- 
vides is,  that  in  future  only  3d.  per  lb.  should 
be  charged  for  the  manufactured  article  over  the 
value  of  the  raw  material.  By  another  statute 
passed  in  1464,||  shoemakers  in  London,  or  within 
three  miles  of  it,  were  prohibited  from  making 
**  any  shoes,  galoches,  or  huseatis,  with  any  pike  or 
poleyn  that  shall  pass  the  length  of  two  inch«s 
which  shall  be  judged  by  the  wardens  or  govemora 
of  the  same  mystery."  The  shoemakers  were  also 
prohibited  by  the  same  statute  under  a  penalty  of 
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20*.  from  following  their  craft  on  Sundays.  In 
1455,  a  statute  was  passed,*  the  reason  for  which  is 
not  alleged,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  public 
brewer  in  Kent  shall  make  above  one  hundred 
quarters  of  malt  annually  to  his  own  use.  But  the 
nstriction  upon  the  number  of  attomies  in  Nor- 
wich, Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  examples  of  legislative  interference.  The 
statute  was  passed  in  1455,t  and  was  occasioned 
by  the  number  of  attorneys  attending  the  king's 
couits  in  the  city  of  Norwich  and  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  having  increased  from  six  or  eight 
to  ten  times  that  number.  Under  the  former  state 
of  tbingSy  it  is  remarked  Ui  the  preamble,  *'  great 
tranquulity  reigped  in  the  said  city  and  counties^ 
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and  little  trouble  or  vexation  was  made  by  untrue 
or  foreign  suits."  Now,  it  is  added,  there  are  four 
score  attorneys,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  gains  of  their  attorney- 
ship, and  also  are  no^  possessed  of  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  Their  practices  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  They  come  to  every  market,  fair,  and 
other  places  where  there  is  any  assembly  of  people, 
exhorting,  procuring,  moving,  and  inciting  the 
people  to  attempt  untrue  and  foreign  suits,  for 
smdl  trespasses,  little  offences,  and  small  sums  of 
debt."  The  statute  provided  a  summary  remedy 
by  enacting  that  there  should  be  but  six  common 
attorneys  in  Norfolk,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in 
Norwich,  to  be  elected  and  admitted  by  two  of  the 
judges. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


FEW  fectB,  which 
>may  he  very  hriefly 
i  related,  constitute  the 
'history  of  literature 
and  science  in  Eng- 
^land  during  the  pre- 
sent period.  Some  of 
these  fiacts,  indeed, 
form  important  eras 
in  the  chronology  of 
I  our  suhject,  and  were 
followed  hy  results  of 
great  moment,  which 
will  engage  our  atten- 
tion in  a  subsequent 
Book  ;  but  the  actual  contributions  of  the  fifl^th 
century  to  our  national  literature  are  smaller  in 
amount  and  value  than  those  of  any  preceding  age 
since  the  Norman  Conquest. 


The  ferment  of  studious  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  excited  in  men's  minds  in  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  century  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
spent  itself  before  the  beginning  of  this.  Accord- 
ing to  an  oration  delivered  before  the  pope  and 
cardinals  by  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  Archoishop  of 
Armagh,  in  1357,  the  30,000  studento  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford*  had  even  by  that  time  decreased 
to  about  6000.  The  popular  veneration  for  learn- 
ing had  also,  from  various  causes,  undergone  a 
correspondiug  decline ;  and  instead  of  the  honours 
formerly  paid  by  aU  classes  to  talents  and  schobir- 
ship,  and  the  crowding  of  eager  multitudes  around 
every  eminent  doctor  wherever  he  appeared,  we 
perceive  now  the  aspect  of  a  general  indifference, 
and  encounter  occasional  instances  of  the  votaries 
of  science  and  letters  begging  their  bread,^  and 
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&eir  inappreciated  acquirements  turned  into  mat- 
ter of  ridicule  and  mockery  by  the  insolence  of 
rauk  and  wealth.  Anthony  Wood,  the  quaint 
historian  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  relates  a 
story  of  two  itinerating  students  of  this  age^  who, 
having  one  day  presented  themselves  at  a  baronial 
castle,  and  sought  an  introduction  by  the  exhibition 
of  their  academical  credentials,  in  which  they  were 
each  described  as  gifled,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments, with  a  poetical  vein,  were  ordered  by  the 
haron  to  be  suspended  in  a  pair  of  buckets  over  a 
draw-well,  and  dipped  alternately  into  the  water, 
until  each  should  produce  a  couplet  on  his  awk- 
ward situation :  it  was  not  till  after  a  consider- 
able number  of  duckings  that  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives finished  the  rhymes,  while  their  involuntary 


ascents  and  descents,  during  the  process  of  con- 
coction,  were  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  baron  and  his 
company.  It  would  be  unfair,  indeed,  to  judge  of 
the  general  state  of  things  from  one  or  two  anec- 
dotes of  this  kind,  although  such  consequences  are 
only  what  might  be  expected  when  scholars  took 
to  perambulating  the  country  as  mendicants,  with 
recommendations  to  the  charity  of  the  benevolent 
by  the  chancellors  of  their  universities,  as  we  are 
assured  was  now  become  customary ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  country  at  least,  in  this  age, 
must  have  proved  in  no  small  degree  depressing 
to  all  liberal  pursuits. 

Although  much  of  the  popular  effervescence  had 
evaporated,  however,  the  love  of  knowledge  was 
still  alive  and  active  in  many  of  the  more  select 
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order  of  minds,  prompting  them  to  zealous  exer- 
tions both  in  its  acquisition  and  its  difiusion.  In 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  very  nearly 
forty  new  universities  were  founded  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe.  In  our  own  seven^l  new 
colleges  were  added  both  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  former  univenity,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  1430,  by  Richard  Flemyng, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  though  only  completed  about 
14*75,  by  his  successor,  Thomas  Rotherham.  All 
Souls  was  founded  in  1437  by  Chicheley,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  the  design  of  pro- 
viding a  perpetual  service  of  prayers  and  masses 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  had  fallen  or  should  fall  in  the 
French  wars;  and  Magdalen,  which  soon  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  academical  establishments  in 
Europe,  was  founded  by  William  Pattyn,  or  De 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  who  began  the  erection  of  the 
fabric  in  1458,  and  lived  to  witness  its  completion 
in  1479.  Cambridge  received  the  additions,  of 
King's  College,  founded  in  1441,  on  i^  scale  of 
great  liberality  and  magnificence,  by  Henry  VI., 
who  established,  abcnit  the  same  time,  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Eton,  to  be  »  niirsery  for  his 
college ;  of  Queen's  College,  founded  in  1446,  by 
Henry's  consort,  Margaret  of  Anjou;  and  of 
Catherine  Hall,  founded  in  1475,  by  Robert 
Woodlark,  the  third  provo»t  of  King's  College. 
Extensive  public  buitdinn,  which  came  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Uic  New  Schools,  were 
also  erected  at  Oxfinrd,  in  143Q,  by  Thomas 
Hokenorton,  Abbot  of  Osney,  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures  in  metaphysicsi  lUtur^l  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  ft9tronomy,  geometry,  music, 
arithmetic,  lo^c,  rhetoric,  and  grammar.  The 
foundation  of  a  divinity  school  and  of  ^  public 
library  was  laid  in  the  same  imiversity  about 
1427 ;  and  although  the  building  was  often  inter- 
rupted, it  was,  at  length,  through  the  liberal  dona- 
tions of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Cardinal 
John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  nephew 
Thomas  Kemp,  Bishop  of  Liondon,  and  other 
benefactors,  completed  m  1480,  |rhen  it  formed 
the  most  magninoent  structure  at  which  the  uni- 
versity yet  had  to  boast.  The  building  of  public 
schools  was  also  begui)  at  Cambridge,  in  1443, 
at  the  expense  of  the  university,  and  finished,  by 
the  aid  of  various  contributors,  about  147&. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  these  exten- 
sions of  former  establishments,  is  the  founding  of 
a  temple  to  Learning  in  a  part  of  the  islanid  in 
which  no  permanent  abode  had  ever  before  been 
built  for  her.  The  first  <rf  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities, that  of  St  Andrew's,  rose  a  few  yean  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  out  of 
the  scheme  of  a  few  men  of  letters  in  mat  city, 
who,  probably  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop 
Henry  Wardlaw,  formed  Aemsdves  into  an  usso* 
elation  for  giving  instruction  in  the  sciences  then 
usually  taught  in  universities  to  all  who  chose  to 
attend  their  lectures,  and  are  supposed  to  have  be- 


gun tei^chinff  about  the  year  1410.  Their  names, 
ap  recorded  by  the  father  of  Scottish  history,  and 
eminently  worthy  to  be  preserved,  were  Laurence 
Liudores,  who  undertook  to  explain  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences;  Richard 
Cornel,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian;  John  Litster, 
canon  of  St.  Andrew*s ;  John  Shevez,  official  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  William  Stephen,  who  lectured 
on  the  civil  and  canon  laws;  and  John  Gyl], 
William  Fowler,  and  William  Crosier,  who 
taught  bgic  and  philosophy.*  The  institution, 
with  this  apparatus  of  professors,  was  already,  in 
everything  but  in  form,  a  university— and  such  it 
is  styled  in  the  charter  or  grant  of  privileges  which 
Wardlaw  hastened  to  bestow  upon  it.  In  that 
instrument,  which  is  dated  the  27th  of  February, 
141 1,  the  bishop  speaks  of  the  university  as  having 
been  already  actually  instituted  and  founded  hy 
himself,  saving  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see, 
and  laudably  begun  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself,  th^  venerable  doctors,  masters,  bachelors, 
and  scholars  dwelling  in  his  city  of  St.  Andrew's. 
He  now  proceeded  more  formally  to  endow  the 
new  seminary,  in  so  fttr  as  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended, with  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  uni- 
versity. Two  years  afterwards,  bulls  of  confirma- 
tion, &c.,  in  the  usual  terms,  were  obtained  from 
Benedict  Xlll.,  the  one  of  the  three  then  contending 
popes  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Benedict's  bulls  are  six  in  number,  all 
dated  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  August,  1413,  at 
Paniscola,  in  Arragon,  where  that  pope  kept  his 
court.  liiey  profess  to  be  granted  at  the  request 
of  the  Scottish  king  (though  James  I.  was  theo  a 
prisoner  in  England),  and  of  the  bishop,  prior,  and 
chapter  of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  project  of  esta- 
blishing a  university,  or  iiudium  generale,in  that 
city,  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  formed  widi 
the  counsel,  consent,  and  common  participation  of 
the  three  estates  of  ihe  realm  of  Scotland.!  The 
bishon  and  his  associates,  it  is  declared,  had  heea 
Btirrea  up  to  the  undertaking  by  the  consideratioa 
of  the  many  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  which 
the  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  who  desired  to  be  in- 
structed in  theology,  the  canon  and  civil  lavs, 
m^icine,  and  the  liberal  arts,  were  exposed,  from 
wars  and  other  impediments  in  their  journeys  to 
foreign  studia  generalia^  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  such  mstitution  to  which  they  might  re- 
sort in  their  own  country.  The  several  papal 
bulls  were  brought  to  $t.  Aodiew's  by  Henry  de 
Ogilby,  M .A.,  on  Ihe  Sfd  of  February,  1414, 
when  diev  were  received  with  processions  and 
ringinff  of  bells,  and  every  demonstration  of  public 
joy.  When  King  James  returned  ten  years  after 
this  from  England,  be  fsmA  the  new  seminiry 
ahready  firmly  established,  i^  still  flourishing 
under  the  protectiori  of  its  Sunder,  Wardlaw,  who 
had  also  been  (be  ipiHrqfllQr  (4  ^  own  boyhood. 


•  FordoB,! I .,,,  ^_,^ 

i  Quod  oUm  dt  coiufilo,  wiMma,  at  eonniuii  tndata  bm 
ilatutim  ponoiMnini  ragnl  flporia  are  the  worda  of  Um  Wj « 
fbundatton.  Sm  BTfcienM  Uken  \n  the  GonmiMkmn  te  ivuf 
tte  UniYenttlw  of  SooUaod.  toL.UL  p.  171. 
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James  granted  it  a  charter  confirming  all  its  privi- 
leges aiid  immunities,  dated  at  Perth,  the  31  at  of 
March,  1482 ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  historian, 
Hector  BoethiuB,  it  flourished  so  greatly  under  his 
patronage,  that  it  soon  came  to  have  amons  its 
teachers  no  fewer  than  thirteen  doctors  of  divinity 
snd  eight  doctors  of  laws,  as  well  as  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  students.  The  good  and  enlightened 
Bishop  Wardlaw  presided  over  the  see  of  St 
Andrew's  till  the  year  1 444,  when  the  university 
found  in  James  Kennedy  a  worthy  successor  to  his 
virtues  and  public  spirit,  as  well  as  to  his  place. 
As  yet  the  institution  was  little  more  than  an  in- 
corporated association,  without  any  permanent 
endowments,  and  with  scarcely  any  buildings  ex- 
cept a  few  public  lecturing  rooms ;  it  was  a  uni- 
versity, therefore,  but  as  yet  without  a  college. 
Its  erst  college— that  of  St.  Salvator— was  built 
and  endowed  by  Kennedy,  whose  original  founda- 
tion charter  was  confirmed  in  a  bull  no  longer  ex- 
lant,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  died  in  1455.  A 
second  charter  was  granted  by  Kennedy,  at  his 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1458, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  a  bull  dated  at 
Rome,  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  same  year. 
In  this  the  whole  scheme  of  the  establishment  is 
minutely  detailed,  and  a  complete  body  of  rules 
is  laid  down  for  its  government.  One  of  the 
bishop's  ordinances  is  curiously  illustrative  of  tlie 
1m  morality  of  the  times.  Having  given  some 
solemn  directions  as  to  the  hours  at  which  masses 
were  to  be  said  in  all  time  coming  by  the  members 
of  the  college,  who  were  all  to  ]ye  clergymen,  he 
proceeds  to  enjoin  that  all  the  members  of  the  said 
college  shall  live  decently  as  becomes  ecclesiastics, 
**  80  as  not,'*  it  is  added,  "  to  keep  concubines 


publicly,  nor  to  be  common  nightwalkers  or  rob- 
bers, or  habitually  guilty  of  other  notorious  crimes ; 
and  if  any  of  them  is  so  (which  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  may  not  be  the  case)  let  him  be  cortectcd 
by  his  superior ;  if  he  prove  incorrigible,  let  him 
be  deprived  and  another  put  in  his  place.*'*  By 
another  bull,  dated  the  25th  of  February,  1468, 
Pope  Paul  II.  granted  to  the  principal  and  masters 
of  the  college  of  St  Salvator  the  right  of  bestow- 
ing degrees  in  theology  and  the  arts,  *'  in  consi- 
deration," as  it  is  expressed,  "  of  its  high  and  well- 
known  reputation  among  the  other  colleges  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland."!  The  other  colleges  here 
spoken  of  could  be  nothing  more  than  grammar 
schools ;  but  the  passage  proves,  what,  indeed,  is 
well  established  by  other  evidence,  that  such 
schools  already  existed  in  many  of  the  monasteries 
and  principal  towns.  It  was  at  these  that  the 
Scottish  youth  were  prepared  for  their  attendance 
upon  foreign  universities. 

Another  of  the  Scottish  universitieB — that  of 
Glasgow — was  also  founded  within  the  present 
period.  The  bull  of  foundation  was  granted  at 
the  request  of  James  II.  in  1450,  by  Nicholas  V., 
•*a  pope  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  erudi- 
tion, and  particularly  by  his  munificent  patronage 
of  Grecian  literature. "J  Other  royal  and  episcopal 
charters    were    subsequently    granted    bv    Kmg 

*  Ordinamus  iniuper,  qnod  omnes  dicti  oolleffii  honette  TiTant.  ut 
decet  •ccleiiiasticos,  lU  quod  non  habeaut  ptiblicas  conciibinas,  nee 
tint  communea  noctivagi  seu  brifiantei,  aut  aliis  notorits  crimi. 
nibiis  intenti :  et  si  talU  sit  (quotl  absit)  per  Buperiorem  luum.  frc— 
Sm  Evirience  Uken  by  the  Commiuionrri  for  tlsiUng  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scoilantl.  vol.  iii.  279. 

i  Quod  inter  alia  collegia  rejrni  Scotiir,  collegium  ejutdem  eccl*- 
iiie  esrrKinm  ae  notabile  reputntnr.— ibid.  V3, 

X  Re|>ort  of  the  Scottish  University  Commissioncn,  p.  213.  See  a 
character  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  by  Gibbon— who  observes  that  bia 
"  fnme  has  not  btvn  adequate  to  nis  raeritf"— in  DodiAe  and  FaUo( 
Kom.  Kmp.  ch.  (j6. 
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James  II.  (20th  April,  1453);  by  Bishop  Turn- 
bull  (iBt  December,  1453);  by  Bishop  Muir- 
head  (Ist  July,  1461);  and  by  King  James  III. 
(10th  December,  14'32).*  But  "  in  none  of  the 
papal,  royal,  or  episcopal  letters  of  privilege,  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  Reformation,"  observes  the  writer 
of  the  able  and  elaborate  account  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  appended  to  the  General  Report  of 
the  late  Ck)mmis8ion  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  *'  is  there  any  distinct 
trace  of  the  constitution  of  the  universiW ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  of  these  documents 
refejTs  to  the  existence  of  a  college^  or  to  the  pos- 
session of  any  property.  It  does  not  appear  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the  university 
that  Uie  members  should  live  collegialiter^  main- 
tuned  at  a  public  table,  and  resident  within  the 
walls  of  a  separate  building  ....  Universities 
might  be  established  (and  some  still  exist  on  the 
continent)  without  having  even  class-rooms  for  the 
students.  The  University  of  Paris  subsisted  in 
great  efficiency  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to 
Uie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (a  period  of 
nearly  five  hundred  years)  without  having  any 
schools  or  places  of  auditory,  except  such  as  were 
hired  in  tne  houses  of  individuals.  During  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  great  inconvenience  was 
suffered,  not  merely  from  Uie  want  of  such  rooms, 
but  from  the  multiplicity  of  schools  in  the  different 
religious  houses,  all  of  them  claiming  to  be  consi- 
dered as  constituent  pifrts  of  the  university ;  and 
even  after  a  Piedagogium  was  founded  in  1430,  for 
tiie  schools  and  halls  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
for  chambers  to  he  used  by  the  students  in  that 
Faculty,  the  studies  of  the  Faculties  of  Theology 
and  Law  were  conducted  in  other  buildings;  and 
the  congregations  of  the  university  continued  for 
at  least  130  years  to  be  held  in  the  Augustinian 
PrioTjr."t  A  piece  of  ground,  however,  with  the 
buildings  upon  it,  in  the  High-street  of  the  city, 
was  granted  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  by 
James,  the  first  Lord  Hamilton,  in  1460,  being 
the  site  on  which  the  college  stands  at  the  present 
day. 

'Dark  and  unproductive  as  was  the  greater  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England  and  France, 
the  revival  of  letters  in  the  western  world  dates 
from  this  age.  For  some  years  before  the  final 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  the  course  of 
political  events  in  the  eastern  empire  had  led  to  a 
more  frequent  intercourse  than  heretofore  between 
its  suljects  and  their  fellow  Christians  of  the  west, 
and  had  not  only  drawn  some  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court,  in- 
cluding three  of  the  emperors  themselves,  to  visit 
the  Latin  kingdoms,  but  had  induced  several 
learned  Greeks  to  come  over  and  settle  in  Italy. 
**  In  their  lowest  servitude  and  depression,"  as 
Gibbon  has  said  in  one  of  his  well-poised  sentences, 
**  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  tnrone  were  still 

•  XTideM  of  UnW.  Com.  ii.  SaO-SO. 
t  Report,  f.  Sli. 


possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  unlock  the 
treasures  of  antiquity, — of  a  musical  and  prolific 
language,  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy."     It 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue  was  ever  entirely  lost  in  western 
Europe ;  there  were  probably  in  every  age  a  few 
scholars  who  had  more  than  a  merelv  elementary 
acquaintance  with  it.    It  is  certain.  However,  that 
it  was  not  a  common  study  even  among  the  most 
learned.    The  most  eminent  universities — such  as 
Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford — ^were  without  any  re- 
gular professor  of  Greek.    Even  the  few  who  did 
read  the  language  seem  to  have  read  only  the  writ- 
ings in  it  on  science  and  philosophy.    Warton  has 
shown  that  both  the  '  Iliad'  and  the  *  Odyssey' 
were  apparently  wholly  unknown,  or  at  least  not 
understood,  in  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  four- 
teenth century.*     The  renewed  intercourse  that 
has  been  mentioned  between    the  East  and  the 
West  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter  century  rapidly 
effected  a  great  revolution  in  this  respect.     Pe- 
trarch, about  the  year  1340,  began  the  study  of 
the  language  of  Homer,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  learned  Borlaam,  who  had  come  to  Italy  as 
ambassador  from  Andronicus  the  younger;    and 
although  the  separation  of  the  two  friends  soon 
after  stopped  the  Tuscan  at  the  threshold  of  the 
new  literature,  his  friend  Boccaccio  twenty  years 
later  was  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam, 
and,  under  his  guidance,  penetrated  to  its  inner 
glories.    Meanwhile,  the  destruction  of  their  an* 
cient  empire  had  driven  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
Greek  exiles  to  Italy — the   Cardinal    Bessarion, 
Theodore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  John  Argy- 
ropulus,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Janus  Lascaris, 
and  others — some  of  whom  taught  their  native  lan- 
guage in  the  universities  and  chief  towns  of  that 
country,  while  the  rest,  by  their  translations,  by 
their  writix^,  and  their  converse  with  the  public 
mind  in  various  ways,  assisted  in  diffusing  a  taste 
for  it  and  a  knowledge  of  it  even  beyond  the  Alps. 
Nor,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  was  the  ardour  of 
the  Latins  in  receiving  and  treasuring  up  this  new 
knowledge  inferior  to  that  of  their  Greek  guests  ia 
imparting  it    The  merits  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in 
the  patronage  of  Greek  literature,  have  been  already 
noticed.    During  the  eight  years  that  he  wore  the 
tiara  (from  1447  to  1455)  this  active  and  liberal 
head  of  the  Christian  church  added  five  thousand 
volumes  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican.    Many  of 
these  were  Greek  books,  or  translations  of  tnem 
into  Latin.    **  To  his  munificence,"  continues  the 
great  historian,  ^*  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for 
die  versions  of  Xenophon,    Diodorus,  Polybius» 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Appian ;  of  Strabo's 
Geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  iht  most  valuable 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and 
Theophrastus,  and   of  the  fathers  of  die  Greek 
church.    The  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 

^f  llist.  of  Bog.  Ftoetry,  L  188«  mm!  iL  ttS, 
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preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine  merchant, 
who  governed  the  republic  without  arms  and  with- 
out a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicis  was  the  father  of  a 
line  of  princes  whose  name  and  «ige  are  aknost 
synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learning :  his 
credit  was  ennobled  into  fame;  his  riches  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind:  he  corre- 
sponded at  once  with  Cairo  and  London;  and  a 
cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  often 
imported  in  the  same  vesseL  In  his  palace  dis- 
tress was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward  ; 
his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  the 
Platonic  academy ;  he  encouraged  the  emulation 
of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Angelo  Politian ; 
and  his  active  missionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  re- 
turned from  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.*** 

Gibbon  adds,  that  *^  after  a  short  succession  of 
foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided ; 
but  the  language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  be- 
yond the  Alps ;  and  die  natives  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  imparted  to  their  country  the 
sacred  fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  schools 
of  Florence  and  Rome.**  Although,  however,  it 
has  been  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  chronological 
distinctness,  to  notice  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe  in  this  place,  the  light  of  that  great  day- 
spring  scarcely  reached  our  own  country  within 
the  present  period.  The  Greek  language  did  not 
begin  to  be  taught  at  Oxford  till  towards  the  verv 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  case  was  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  the  other  most  memorable  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  literature  which  illustrates 
the  age  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  three 
towns  of  Haerlem  in  Holland,  and  ofMayence  and 
Strasburg  in  Ckrmany,  contend  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth,  sh^tly  before  the  middle  of 
this  century,  to  the  art  of  printing.  The  claim  of 
Haerlem  rests  upon  a  ^Bdition  that  one  of  its 
citizens,  Lawrence,  or  Laurent  Janszoon  Coster, 
had«  without  assistance  or  communication  with  any 
otha  individual,  not  only  invented  the  art,  but 
brooght  it  to  perfection,  through  the^  successive 
stages  of  wooden  types,  types  of  cut  metal,  and 
t3rpe8  cast  in  the  modem  fashion,  before  the  year 
1441 ;  in  which  year  one  of  his  servants  named 
John — ^whom  some  suppose  to  have  been  John 
Fust— made  his  escape  to  Mayence,  carrying  with 
him  bodi  the  secret  and  a  quantity  of  Coster^s 
types  and  implements,  with  which  he  began  to 
print  in  the  last-mentioned  city  in  the  following 
year.  Among  those  who  reject  this  story  there  is 
little  diflagreement  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the 
several  parts  of  the  invention  are  to  be  attributed ; 
the  principal  dispute  is,  whether  the  art  was  first 
practised  at  Mayence  or  at  Strasburg.  We  have 
seen  that  liie  supporters  of  the  pretensions  of 
Coster  of  Haerlem  assert  his  claims  to  the  inven- 
tion both  of  die  art  of  printing  and  of  the  art  of 
typefounding.  These  are  properly  to  be  considered 
as  two  perfectly  distinct  mventions;  and,  though 

•  I>ediite  sad  FkU  of  iUnn.  Emp.  ch.  66. 
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coming  the  one  in  aid  of  the  other,  the  latter  was 
really  as  great  an  improvement  upon  the  former, 
as  the  notion  of  printing  with  moveable  types — the 
true  beginning  of  the  new  art — ^was  upon  the  pro- 
cess long  previously  practised  in  China,  and  not 
unknown  even  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
Europe,  of  producing  impressions  from  blocks  of 
wood  and  other  mtiterials.  The  principle  of  the 
one  consisted  in  making  the  same  type  available  in 
the  production  of  many  different  words  and  pages ; 
the  principle  of  the  other  consisted  in  making  one 
cutting  serve  for  the  production  of  many  copies  of 
the  same  type.  They  proceeded,  in  fact,  in  oppo- 
site directions;  the  object  of  the  former  was 
attained  by  the  contrivance  of  separate  types,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  one  block  into  many 
pieces :  the  latter  was  suggested  by  viewing  the 
different  types  of  each  letter  as  essentially  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  together,  as  it 
were,  the  many  into  one.  The  Germans  agree  in 
venerating  tliree  names  as  those  of  the  feUhera  of 
the  whole  art  of  printing — ^John  Gutenberg,  or 
Gutenberger;  Peter  Schoeffer,  otherwise  called 
Opilio ;  and  John  Fust.  The  share  which  Fust 
had  in  the  matter  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
According  to  one  account,  he  merely  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  invention,  and,  being 
wealthy,  assisted  Gutenberg,  who  was  poor,  witli 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  operations.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  grand  fundamental  concei)- 
tion  of  printing  with  separate  or  moveable  types 
is  due  to  Gutenberg  alone.  And  to  Schoeffer 
is  attributed,  with  equal  unanimity,  the  inven- 
tion of  casting  types  of  metal  by  means  of  a 
matrix.  For  this  happy  improvement — ^with- 
out which,  indeed,  printing  with  moveable 
types  would  have  been  checked  in  its  natural 
development,  like  an  animal  or  a  plant  left 
without  adequate  nourishment,  Schoeffer,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  Gutenberg  and 
Fust,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  latter  his 
only  daughter  in  marriage.  The  first  servants  of 
this  high  mystery,  however,  were  not  of  the  class 
of  ordinary  workmen ;  the  fabrication  of  books, 
which  even  in  its  most  mechanical  forms  had 
hitherto  alwa3rs  been  an  employment  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature,  was  not  now  committed  to  persons 
without  any  literary  education;  Schoeffer  had 
studied  in  his  youth  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  his  scholarly  acquirements  had  no  doubt  in 
the  first  instance  recommended  him  to  Gutenberg 
as  a  fit  assistant  in  his  scholarly  craft 

The  art  of  printing  had  been  practised  nearly 
iJiirty  years  in  Germany  before  it  was  introduced 
either  into  England  or  France — ^with  so  tardy  a 
pace  did  knowledge  travel  to  and  fro  over  the  earth 
in  those  days,  or  so  unfavourable  was  the  state  of 
these  countries  for  the  reception  of  even  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  arts.  At  length  a 
citizen  of  London  secured  a  conspicuous  place  to 
his  name  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  our  national  lite- 
rature, by  being,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  that  learned  the  new  art,  and  certainly 
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tlie  first  who  either  practised  it  in  England,  or  in 
printing  an  English  book.  William  Caxton  was 
bom,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
it  is  supposed  about  the  year  1412.  Thirty  years 
after  this  date  his  name  is  found  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mercers'  Company  in  London.  Later 
in  life  he  appears  to  have  repeatedly  visited  the 
Low  Countries,  at  first  probably  on  business  of  his 
uwn,  but  afterwards  in  a  sort  of  public  capacity, — 
having  in  1464  been  commissioned,  along  with 
another  person,  apparently  also  a  merchant,  bv 
Edward  IV.  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
into  the  household  of  Margaret  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  while  resident  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries that  he  commenced  practising  the  art  of 
printing.  He  is  known  to  have  completed  there, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1471,  impressions  of 


Raoul  le  Feure's  *  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troves,* 
in  folio ;  of  the  Latin  oration  of  John  Russell  on 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  being  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  in  quarto ;  and  of  an  English  trans- 
lation by  himself,  of  Le  Feure*s  above-mentioned 
history,  in  folio ;  **  whyche  sayd  translacion  and 
werke,"  says  the  title,  **  was  begonne  in  Brugis  in 
1468,  and  ended  in  the  holy  cyte  of  Colen,  19 
Sept.  1471."  These  productions  of  his  foreign 
press,  therefore,  exhibit  examples  of  his  printing 
in  three  different  languages — French,  Latin,  and 
English.  The  next  work  known  to  have  been 
printed  by  Caxton,  is  another  English  translation  by 
himself,  from  the  French,  of  a  moral  treatise  enti- 
tled *  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,'  a  folio 
volume,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  *^  finished  the 
last  day  of  March,  1474."  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  work  was  printed  in  England ;  and  the  year 


'^^I  O.tOeris5fHo6fe/w0Pq(?cc(teHi/twiP^ciie^f)m^ 
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1474  accordingly  is  assumed  to  have  been  that  of 
the  introduction  of  the  art  into  this  country.  It  is 
certainly  known  that  Caxton  had  come  to  England 
in  1477,  and  had  set  up  his  press  in  the  Almonry, 
near  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  printed  that 
year,  in  folio,  •The  Dictes  and  Notable  Wyse 
Sayenges  of  the  Phylosophers,'  translated  firom  the 
French  by  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers. 
From  this  time  Caxton  contmued  both  to  print  and 
translate  with  indefatigable  industry  till  after  the 
close  of  the  present  period,  his  last  publication 
with  a  date  having  been  produced  in  1490,  and 
his  death  having  probably  taken  place  in  1491,  or 
1492.*  Before  he  died  he  saw  tne  admirable  art 
which  he  had  introduced  into  his  native  country 
already  firmly  established  there  and  the  practice  of 
it  extensively  difiused.  Theodore  Rood,  John 
Lettow,  William  Machelina,  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  foreigners,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  an  Eng- 
lishman, all  printed  in  London  both  before  and 
after  Caxton's  death.  It  is  probable  that  the 
foreigners  had  been  his  assistants,  and  were  brought 
into  the  country  by  him.  A  press  was  also  set  up 
at  St.  Alban's  by  a  schoolmaster  of  that  place, 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved;  and  books 

•  So«  article  ob  Cuto*  In  Pnay  Cyolopadia,  tuLtL  p.  9d3, 


began  to  be  printed  at  Oxford  so  early  as  the  year 
1478.  It  would  even  appear  that  before  the  end  of 
this  period  some  exportation  of  the  productions  of 
the  English  press  had  commenced*  At  the  end  of 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1485,  is  a  Latin  couplet, 
boasting  that  the  English,  who  had  been  wont  to 
be  indebted  for  books  to  the  Venetians,  now  sold 
books  themselves  to  other  nations.* 

An  enumeration  of  the  principal  works  printed 
by  Caxton  will  present  the  best  view  that  can  be 
given  of  the  popular  literatmre  of  the  times ;  for  of 
course  he  employed  his  press  in  the  multiplication, 
and  his  pen  in  the  transktion,  of  the  kind  of  books 
most  in  request  among  the  reading  portion  of  his 
countrymen.  The  predominant  spirit  of  the  age 
was  still  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  romance;  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  were  also  at  once  the  best 
educated  and  the  wealthiest  classes ;  accordingly 
die  religious  books  and  the  romances  form  the  two 
largest  divisions  in  the  list.  The  former  comprises 
the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul,  from  the  French; 
Liber  FestivaHs,  or,  Directions  for  keeping  Feasts 

•  Olatos,  Veneii.  mbU  tiuHOiUtexe  libios 
CwUto,  no*  aHIo  veDdteaa^O  VeiMli. 
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all  the  Year;  Quatuor  Sermones  (or  Four  Ser- 
mons), Id  English ;  The  Golden  Legend  (a  collec- 
tion of  Lives  of  the  Saints),  three  editions ;  The 
Art  and  Craft  to  know  well  to  Die,  from  the 
French;  Infantia  Salvatoris  (the  Infancy  of  our 
Saviour);  The  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sens; 
Speculum  Yitae  Christi,  or  Mirror  of  the  Blessed 
Life  of  Jesu  Christ ;  Directorium  Sacerdoturo  (a 
Directory  of  Church  Worship) ;  A  Book  of  Divers 
Ghostly  Matters;  The  Life  of  St.  Wynefrid; 
The  Provincial  Constitutions  of  Bishop  Lyndwood 
of  St  Asaph,  in  Latin;  the  Profitable  Book  of 
Man's  Soul,  called  the  Chastising  of  God's  Chil- 
dren, and  one  or  two  others.  Several  of  these — 
such  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints — ^might  come 
equally  under  the  title  of  books  of  romance.  The 
works  more  properly  relating  to  romance  and 
chivalry,  however,  are  the  following :  The  History 
of  Troy,  already  mentioned;  The  Book  of  the 
whole  Life  of  Jason ;  Godfrey  of  Boloyn ;  The 
Knight  of  the  Tower,  from  the  French ;  The  Book 
of  the  Order  of  Chivalry  or  Knighthood,  from  the 
French;  The  Book  Royal,  or  the  Book  for  a 
King  ;  A  Book  of  the  Noble  Histories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  Certain  of  his  Knights;  The 
History  of  the  Noble,  Right  Yaliant,  and  Right 
Worthy   Knight  Paris  and  of  the  Fair  Vienne ; 


The  Book  of  Feats  of  Arms  and  of  Chivalry,  from 
the  French  of  Christine  of  Pisa ;  and  the  History 
of  King  Blanchardine  and  Queen  Eglantine  his 
Wife.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  History  of 
Renard  the  Fox,  translated  by  Caxton  from  the 
German ;  and  the  Subtle  Histories  and  Fables  of 
iEsop,  from  the  French.  In  English  poetry  there 
are  the  following  works  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Lydgate :  of  the  first,  The  Tales  of  Canterbury, 
two  editions;  The  Book  of  Fame;  Troylus  and 
Cresseide ;  and  some  minor  poems  : — of  the 
second.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  that  is  to  say,  in 
English,  the  Confession  of  the  Lover:  of  the 
third,  ITie  Work  (or  Court)  of  Sapience;  The 
Life  of  our  Lady ;  and  some  minor  poems  along 
with  those  of  Chaucer.  And  here  we  may  take 
note  of  the  honourable  conscientiousness  of  our  first 
English  printer,  so  worthy  of  his  high  vocation  as 
the  leader  in  the  great  enterprise  of  giving  at  once 
universal  diffusion  and  an  imperishable  existence 
to  the  literature  of  his  country.  The  manuscript 
from  which  he  had  printed  his  first  edition  of 
Chaucer  happened  unluckily,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  "  to  be  one  of  the  very  worst,  in  all 
respects,  that  he  could  possibly  have  met  with." 
This  he  himself,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  edition,  discovered  some  time  after- 
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wards,  in  consequence  of  which  he  did  not  rest  till 
he  had  produced  this  second  edition  from  another 
much  more  correct  manuscript — "  for  to  satisfy 
the  auctor,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  whereas  tofore 
by  ignorance  I  erred  in  hurting  and  defaming 
his  book  in  divers  places,  in  setting  in  some 
things  that  he  never  said  ne  made,  and  leaving 
out  many  things  that  he  made  which  been  requi- 
site to  be  set  in  it."  None  of  the  ancient 
Latin  classics  were  printed  in  England  during 
the  present  period;  but  the  list  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Caxton's  press  contains  English  transla- 
tions of  Cicero's  Treatises  on  Old  Age  and  on 
Friendship ;  of  Boethius's  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
]  hy,  by  Chaucer;  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Philoso- 
l)hers ;  of  VirgiVs  iEneid,  from  the  French ;  and  of 
the  works  called  Cato  Magnus  and  Cato  Parvus, 
also  from  the  French.  This  was  by  no  means  a 
contemptible  beginning  of  the  work  of  transfusing 
the  wisdom  and  poetry  of  antiquity  into  the  mother 
tongue.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  readers  of 
history,  though  not  so  plentifully  as  for  those  of 
romance.  The  list  contains  the  following  historical 
and  topographical  works :  The  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land ;  The  Description  of  Britain  ;  The  Polychro- 
nicon ;  The  Life  of  Charles  the  Great,  twice  printed; 
and  the  Siege  of  the  Noble  and  invincible  City  of 
Rhodes.  Caxton  also  printed  the  statutes  of  the 
first  year  of  Richard  IIL,  and  those  of  the  first, 


second,  and  third  parliaments  of  Henry  VII. 
Among  a  few  other  publications  of  a  miscellaDeoua 
description,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
relating  to  morals  and  the  conduct  of  life :  The 
Game  of  Chess,  already  noticed ;  The  Moral  Pro- 
verbs of  Christine  of  Pisa ;  The  Book  of  Good 
Manners;  The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience,  from  the 
French ;  and  A  Boke  for  Travellers.  On  the 
whole,  the  first  books  that  were  printed  in  England 
were,  for  the  most  part,  we  see,  books  for  the  ge- 
neral reader ;  none  of  them  were  works  of  recon- 
dite learning  or  science,  or  adapted  to  the  tasks 
and  studies  only  of  particular  classes  if  they 
were  not  all  equally  edifying,  they  were  all  as 
much  as  possible  addressed  to  the  great  body  of 
the  reading  public — the  only  audience  that  was 
then  sufficiently  numerous  to  call  into  profitablt 
exercise  the  multiplying  powers  of  the  press. 

It  follows,  that  it  was  only  books  of  a  certain 
description  the  price  of  which  was  at  first  reduced 
by  the  new  invention.  For  a  considerable  time 
aher  the  art  of  printing  came  into  use,  we  find  the 
price  of  many  books  still  as  excessive  as  ever,  and 
the  same  anxious  precautions  taken  for  their  secu- 
rity that  had  been  usual  when  the  only  mode  of 
multiplying  a  volume  was  by  its  repeated  tran- 
scription. In  1471,  for  example,  when  Louis  XI. 
of  France  wished  to  borrow  from  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris  a  copy  of  the  works  of  the  Ara- 
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bian  physician  Rhasis,  that  he  might  have  a  tran- 
script made  for  his  own  library,  the  Faculty,  in  a 
formal  letter,  took  credit  for  extraordinary  loyalty 
in  assenting  to  the  appHcution,  and,  after  all, 
would  not  let  the  king  have  the  book  until  he  had 
not  only  deposited  in  pledge  for  it  a  considerable 
quantit]jr  of  valuable  plate,  but  procured  a  noble- 
man to  join  with  him  as  surety  m  a  deed  by  whidi 
he  bound  himself  to  return  it  uninjured  under  a 
considerable  forfeiture.*  On  a  manuscript  of 
Matthew  Pans,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  an  inscription,  in  Latin,  dated  1st  June,  1488, 
in  the  hand-writing  and  with  the  signature  of  John 
Russell,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  which  whoso- 
ever shidl  obliterate  or  destroy  the  bishop's  memo- 
randum respecting  tlie  ownership  of  the  volume  is 
solemnlv  declared  to  be  accursed. f  At  this  time 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  books  were  still  un- 
printed ;  and  every  considerable  library  consisted 
chieily  of  manuscripts,  just  as  it  did  before  the 


TXAMiemiBKB  AT  'VrOBK. 

invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  Warton  has  col- 
lected the  following  facts  respecting  the  libraries 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  inconveniences 
and  impediments  to  study  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  the  scarcity  of  books.  **  The  famous 
Ubrary  established  in  the  University  of  Oxford  by 
that  munificent  patron  of  literature,  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  contained  only  six  hundred 
volumes.  (It  was  opened  in  the  year  1480.) 
About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  were  only  four  classics  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris :  these  were,  one  copy  of  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius;  the  rest  were  chiefly 
books  of  devotkMi,  which  included  but  few  of  the 
Fathos ;  many  treatises  of  astrology,  geomancy, 
chiroDumcy,  and  medicine,  originally  written  in 
Arabic^  and  translated  into  Latin  or  French; 
pandects,  chronicles,  and  romances.  The  whole 
consisted  of  nine  hundred  volumes.  They  were 
deposited  in  three  chambers  (in  the  Louvre), 
which,  on  this  occasion,  were  wainaootted  with 
Irish  oak,  and  ceiled  with  Cyprus,  curiously  carved. 
The  windows  wore  of  pamted  glass,  fenced  with 

•  CrcTfer,  Bist  de  fUnlv.  de  Parit.  W.  337. 
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iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The  English  became 
masters  of  Paris  in  the  year  1425 ;  on  which  event 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Kegent  of  France,  sent  this 
whole  library — then  consisting  of  only  853  vo- 
lumes, and  valued  at  2223  livres — into  England; 
where,  perhaps,  they  became  the  ground-work  of 
Duke  Humphrey's  library,  just  mentioned."*  In 
another  place  the  same  writer  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing additional  information  respecting  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, and  his  munificence  as  a  book  collector ; — 
"  About  the  year  1440  he  gave  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  a  hbrary,  containing  600  volumes,  only 
120  of  which  were  valued  at  1000/.  They  were 
the  most  splendid  and  costly  copies  that  could  be 
procured,  finely  written  on  velliun,  and  elegantly 
embellished  with  miniatures  and  illuminations ; 
among  the  rest  was  a  translation  into  French  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Only  a  single  specimen 
of  these  valuable  volumes  was  sufiered  to  remain  : 
it  is  a  beautiful  manuscript,  in  folio,  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  enriched  with  the  most  elegant  deco- 
rations, and  written  in  Duke  Humphrey's  age, 
evidently  with  a  design  of  being  placed  in  this 
sumptuous  collection.  All  the  rest  of  the  books — 
which,  like  this,  being  highly  ornamented,  looked 
like  missals,  and  conveyed  ideas  of  popish  super- 
stition— ^were  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  pious 
visitors  of  the  University  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  whose  zeal  was  equalled  only  by  their  igno- 
rance, or  perhaps  by  their  avarice."t  Several 
of  the  volumes  of  Duke  Humphrey's  library,  how- 
ever, still  remain  in  various  collections.  In  the 
library  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  is  a  copy  of  Johu 
Capgrave's  '^  Commentary  on  Genesis,"  in  the 
auUior's  hand-writing,  preceded  by  a  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Duke,  the  beautifiiUy  illuminated 
initial  letter  of  which  represents  Capgrave  humbly 
presenting  his  book  to  his  patron.  The  volume 
contains  also  an  entry,  in  French,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Duke,  recording  it  to  have  been 
presented  to  him  in  the  year  1438.  Warton  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  patronage  of  Duke  Humphrey 
was  not  confined  to  English  scholars.  Many  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  of  France  and  Italy 
solicited  his  favour  and  shared  his  bounty.  He 
also  employed  several  learned  foreigners  in  tran- 
scribing and  in  making  translations  of  Greek 
works  into  Latin.  The  only  literary  production 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  this  distinguished  pa- 
tron of  letters  is  a  small  tract  on  Astronomy;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  only  compiled  at  his  in- 
stance, and  after  tables  which  he  had  constructed. 
In  the  library  of  Gresham  College,  however,  there 
is  a  scheme  of  astronomical  calculations  which 
bears  his  name.  "  Astronomy,"  says  Wartou, 
^*  was  then  a  favourite  science ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  polite  branches  of  knowledge,  which  now  began 
to  acquire  estimation,  and  wUch  his  liberal  and 
judicious  attention  greatly  contributed  to  re- 
store.''t 
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The  moit  distinguished  among  the  Enffliih 
nobility  of  this  rude  age  for  learning  and  intellec- 
tual tastes,  was  John  Tiptoft,  onginally  Lord 
Tiptoft,  and  created  Earl  of  Worcester  by  Henry 
VL  He  afterwards,  however,  attadied  himself  to 
the  Yorkist  family,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death, 
as  may  be  remembered,  by  Warwick,  during  the 
short  restoration  of  Henry  Vl.,  in  1410 — ^his  exe- 
cution being  the  only  yindictive  act  of  bloodshed 
by  which  that  revolution  was  stained.*  The  Monk 
of  Croyland,  or  rather  his  oontinuator,  asserts  that 
the  earl  had,  by  his  cruelty  in  the  office  of  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  acquired  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  who  called  him  ^*  the  butcher ;"  but  general 
and  passionate  imputations  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  for  much  in  the  inflammation  and 
ferocity  of  such  a  contest  as  then  agitated  men's 
minds.  The  more  specific  statement  of  other 
writers  is,  that  Worcester  was  sent  to  the  block 
under  the  pretence  of  punishing  him  for  cnielty  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  many  yean  before,  while 
exercising  the  government  of  Ireland,  particularly 
towards  two  infant  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
As  Walpole  has  well  said,  *^  it  was  an  unwonted 
strain  of  tenderness  in  a  man  so  little  scrupulous 
of  blood  as  Warwick,  to  put  to  death  so  great  a 
peer  for  some  inhumanity  to  the  children  of  an 
Irish  Lord ;  nor  does  one  conceive  why  he  sought 
for  so  remote  a  crime :  he  was  not  often  so  delicate. 
Tiptoft  seems  to  have  been  pmiished  by  Warwick 
for  leaving  Henry  for  Edward,  when  Warwick  had 
thought  fit  to  quit  Edward  for  Henry.»»t  Others 
of  the  old  chroniclers  ascribe  the  charges  brought 
against  him  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
probably  singled  out  for  destruction  as  being  the 
ablest  and  most  dangerous  man  of  his  party ;  for 
Worcester  was  distinguished  for  his  political  and 
military  talents,  as  well  as  for  his  scholarship.  It 
would  be  strange,  at  any  rate,  if  his  intellectual 
acquirements — ^which  raised  him  so  high  above 
the  herd  of  his  fellow-nobles,  and  the  great  body  of 
his  countrymen—- should,  instead  of  softening  and 
humanising  him,  according  to  the  ancient  poet's 
celebration  of  the  effect  of  ^  having  faith^Uy 
learned  the  ingenuous  arts,"}  have  had  an  influ- 
ence of  the  very  opposite  kind  upon  his  nature  and 
conduct  The  Earl  of  Worcester  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  books,  and  was,  as  well  as  Duke  Humphrey, 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  shelves  of  the  rising 
public  library  of  the  Universi^  of  Oxford.  On  his 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  after  re- 
siding for  some  years  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and 
making  great  purchases  of  manuscripts  in  both 
those  places,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  satisfy  his 
longing  curiosity  with  a  sight  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  and  drew  tears  of  delight  Ax>m  Pope  Pius 
II.  (the  learned  ^neas  Svlvius),  by  a  Latin  oration 
which  he  pronounced  before  him.  Of  his  literary 
performances  the  principal  one  that  remains  is  the 
translation  of  Cicero's  Treatise  on  Friendship, 
which  was  published  by  Caxton.     He  was  one  of 

•  .See  ante,  p.  I07.  f  Royal  and  Noble  Aothon. 
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the  chief  patrons  of  this  earliest  English  printer, 
who  says  of  him  that  he  was  one,  **  to  whom  he 
knew  none  like  among  the  lords  of  the  temporality 
for  science  and  moral  virtue  " — a  far  bdtter  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  than  the  party-spirit  of  the 
Crovland  historian,  or  even  the  temporary  clamour 
of  tne  populace,  if  such  did  make  itself  heard 
against  him  in  the  triumph  of  the  opposite  faction, 
is  of  the  reverse.  He  was  only  in  his  forty-second 
year  when  he  was  put  to  death ;  **  at  which  death," 
says  Caxton,  ever^  man  that  was  there  might  learn 
to  die,  and  take  his  death  patiently." 

Fuller  has  said  that  ^  the  axe  then  did  at  one 
blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  left  in  the 
heads  of  all  th^  surviving  nobility."  Yet  there 
still  survived  a  noble  contemporary  of  Tiptoft, 
"by  no  means,"  to  use  the  words  of  Walpole, 
"inferior  to  him  in  learning  and  politeness,  in 
birth  his  equal,  by  alliance  his  superior,  greater 
in  feats  of  arms,  and  in  pilgrimages  more  abund- 
ant" This  was  Anthony  Widville,  or  Wood- 
ville.  Lord  Scales,  and  Earl  Rivers,  the  brother 
of  the  fair  queen  of  Edward  IV.  By  a  fate 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
the  brave  and  accomplished  Lord  Rivers  was 
beheaded  at.  Pomfret  Castle,  by  order  of  the 
Protector  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  IIL, 
along  with  the  Queen's  son,  the  Lcnrd  Gray,  and 
other  victims,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1483.*  The 
earl,  when  he  thus  no'ished,  had  not  completed  his 
forty-first  year.  His  famous  combat  with  the 
Bastard  of  Burgimdy  has  been  already  mentioned,t 
and  will  be  more  particularly  descried  in  the  next 
chapter.  On  this  occasion,  it  may  be  here  noticed 
the  Earl  ofWoroester  presided  as  Lord  High  Con- 
stable ;  so  that  two  of  the  chief  figures  at  this  one 
of  the  latest  real  passages  of  arms  held  in  England, 
were  the  two  Englishmen  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  time  for  those  intellectual  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments, in  the  difiused  light  of  which  the  em- 
pire of  chivalry  and  the  sword  was  ere  long  to  fade 
away,  as  the  stars  disappear  before  the  sun.  Wal- 
pole has  drawn  the  character  of  Earl  Rivers  in  his 
most  graphic  style :— "  The  credit  of  his  sister, 
the  countenance  and  example  of  his  prince,  the 
boisterousness  of  the  times,  nothing  softened, 
nothing  roughened  the  mind  of  this  amiable  lord, 
who  was  as  gallant  as  his  luxurious  brother-in-law, 
without  his  weaknesses — as  brave  as  the  heroes  of 
either  Rose,  without  their  savageness— studious  in 
the  intervals  of  business — and  devout  after  the 
manner  of  those  whimsical  times,  when  men  chal- 
lenged others  whom  they  never  saw,  and  went 
barefoot  to  visit  shrines  in  countries  of  which  they 
had  scarce  a  map."  He  was  also  one  of  Caxton's 
great  patrons,  and  was  the  author  of  several  of 
those  translations  from  the  French  which  the  latter 
printed.  In  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  archbishop's 
library  at  Lambeth,  of  one  of  these  translations — 
that  of  the  "  Dicte  and  Sayings  of  the  Philoso- 
phers" (which  Rivers  executed  for  the  instructioQ 
of  his  nephew,  the  young  Ptince  of  Wales,  to 
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whom  be  was  appointed  governor) — theie  is  an  in- 
teresting i11uinination»  in  which  the  earl  is  repre- 
sented introducing  Cazton  to  Edward  IV.,  his 
queen,  and  the  Prince.  In  this  instance,  Earl 
Rivers  condescended  to  transkte  a  translation,  for 
the  original  of  the  '*  Diets  and  Sayings "  is  in 
Latin.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  metrical 
version  of  the  "  Proverbs  of  Christine  of  Pisa," 
and  of  that  of  another  of  Caxton*s  publications, 
named  "  Cordial,  or  Memorare  Novisima,"  both 
from  the  French.  But  these  and  the  other  trans- 
lations in  which  the  art  of  printing,  on  its  first 
establishment  among  us,  exercised  its  powers  of 
multiplying  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  of  men- 
tal gratification,  were,  as  Walpole  observes,  as 
mudb  new  and  real  presents  to  the  age  as  original 
works  would  have  been.  To  lords  Worcester  and 
Rivers  this  writer  conceives  their  country  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  learning.  "The  countenance,"  he  remarks, 
**  the  example  of  men  in  their  situation,  must  have 
operated  more  strongly  than  the  attempts  of  an 
hundred  professors,  Benedictines,  and  commen- 
tators."* 

Alhough  Chaucer  had  already  set  the  example  of 
writing  on  scientific  subjects  in  the  mother  toneue, 
by  his  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  the  oldest  work  in 
English  now  known  to  exist  on  any  branch  of 
science;  t  this  deprtment  of  study  was  but  very 
little  cultivated  m  England  during  the  present 
period.  The  short  list  of  English  scientific  works 
during  the  fifteenth  century  does  not  contain  a 
single  name  remembered,  or  deserving  of  being 


•  RojrtI  aad  Vobte  Aatbon.  toI.  i. 
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remembered,  in  the  history  of  science.*  The 
dreams  of  astrology  and  alchemy  still  captivated  and 
bewildered  almost  all  who  turned  their  attention 
either  to  mathematical  or  natural  philosophy.  The 
only  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  these 
mysterious  pursuits  was  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  Nobody 
doubted  their  most  marvellous  pretensions;  but 
many  thought  a  skill  in  them  was  rather  an  inspi- 
ration from  the  prince  of  darkness,  than  light  from 
heaven.  Probably,  however,  it  was  not  any  feeling 
of  this  kind  that  occasioned  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
making  it  felony  to  practise  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  there  designated  the  multiplying  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  the  craft  of  multiplication :  f  the  pro- 
hibition has  more  the  look  of  having  been  dictated 
by  political  or  economical  considerations,  as  if  there 
bad  been  some  apprehension  that  the  operations  of 
the  multipliers  might  possibly  affect  the  value  of  the 
king's  coin.  Henry  VI.,  at  any  rate,  with  all  his 
piety,  was  as  great  a  patron  of  the  alchemists  as 
Edward  III.  had  been  before  him.  {  These  im- 
postors practised  with  abundant  success  upon  his 
weakness  and  credulity,  repeatedly  inducing  him  to 
advance  them  money  wherewith  to  prosecute  their 
idle  operations,  as  well  as  procuring  from  him  pro- 
tections, which  he  sometimes  prevailed  ujpon  the  par- 
liament to  confirm,  from  the  penalties  of  the  statute 
that  has  just  been  mentioned.    In  one  of  these  pro- 

*  Se«  all  thoM  whose  namet  hare  been  reooTered  enainerated, 
with  noUcet  of  their  iottgDiflcant  performaneet.  in  a  paper  on  the 
*•  Bngliih  Mathematioal  aad  Attronomieal  Writers,  between  the 
Norman  Conquett  and  the  vear  1600,"  in  the  CuBpanhm  to  the  Al- 
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tections  granted  to  the  three  "  famous  men,"  John 
Fauceby,  John  Kirkeby,  and  John  Rayny,  which 
was  confinned  by  parliament,  31st  of  May,  1456, 
the  object  of  the  researches  of  the  said  philosophers 
is  described  to  be  **  a  certain  most  precious  me- 
dicine, called  by  some  the  mother  and  queen  of 
medicines;  by  some  the  inestimable  glory;  by 
others  the  quintessence;  by  others  the  pniloso- 
pher's  stone ;  by  others  the  elixir  of  life ;  which 
cures  all  curable  diseases  with  ease,  prolongs  hu- 
man life  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  of  faculty  to 
its  utmost  term,  heals  all  healable  wounds,  is  a  most 
sovereign  antidote  against  all  poisons,  and  is  capa* 
ble,"  the  enumeration  of  virtues  concludes, "  of  pre- 
serving to  us,  and  our  kingdom,  other  great  advan- 
tages, such  as  the  transmutation  of  other  metals 
into  real  and  fine  gold  and  silver."*  The  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  the  elixir  of  life,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  here  spoken  of  as  one  md  the  same 
medicine,  contrary,  we  believe,  to  the  common 
notion.  The  power  attributed  to  the  medicine,  also, 
in  the  prolongation  of  life,  scarcely  goes  the  length 
of  the  accounts  usually  given.  Fauceby,  here  men- 
tioned, is  elsewhere  designated  the  king's  physician. 
Another  of  Henry's  physicians  was  Gilbert  Kymer, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and,  among  other  ecclesiastic 
promotions,  held  the  offices  of  dean  of  Salisbury 
and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  From 
this  example  we  may  perceive  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  still,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.  The  art  itself  appears  to  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  within  the  present  period ;  in- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  if  the  knowledge  that  had 
formerly  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  authors  and 
schools  was  not  now  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased. Almost  the  only  medical  work  that  ap- 
peared in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  even  the 
title  of  which  is  now  remembered,  is  the  **  Dietarium 
de  Sanitatis  Custodia,"  (or  Dietary  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health,)  of  this  Dr.  Gilbert  Kymer.  It 
is  a  tract  consisting  of  twenty-six  chapters,  and  is 
dedicated,  like  so  many  others  of  the  productions 
of  the  learned  of  this  i^e,  both  in  England  and 
other  countries,  to  the  great  patron  of  literature, 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Surgery  also  was 
in  as  rude  a  state  as  ever.  It  appears,  from  a  re- 
cord in  the  Fcedera,  that  in  Henry  V.'s  army  which 
won  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  there  was  only  one 
surgeon,  a  certain  John  Morstede,  fifteen  assist- 
ants, whom  he  had  pressed  under  a  royal  warrant, 
not  having  yet  landed.  Of  these  assistants  three 
were  also  to  act  as  archers,  the  whole  number  hav- 
ing the  pay  of  common  archers,  and  Morstede  him- 
self only  that  of  a  man  at  arms.  The  art  indeed 
was  hardly  yet  considered  as  anything  more  than 
a  species  of  mechanical  handicraft.  It  deserves  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
was  Bucce^sfiilly  performed  at  Paris  for  the  first 
time,  at  least  by  any  modem  surgeon,  in  the  year 
1474,  on  a  condemned  criminal,  whose  life  was 
granted  by  the  king  to  the  petiticm  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  city,  that  he  might  serve, 

•FoB4lero,xi.379. 


according  to  the  philosophic  maxim,  as  the  corpus 
vUbj  or  worthless  subject,  of  the  experiment. 

Of  the  literary  productions  of  this  age  the  lite- 
rary merits  are  in  general  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  Latin  historians,  or  chroniclers, 
Thomas  Walsingham  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  chief.  He  was  a  Benedictine  of 
the  Abbey  of  St  Alban's,  and  is  the  author  of  two 
works ;  one  a  History  of  England,  entitled  *  His- 
toria  Brevis,'  which  begins  at  1213,  where  Matthew 
Paris  ends,  and  extends  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  the  other  a  History  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  the  title  of  *  Ypodigma  Neustriae,' 
from  the  first  acquisition  of  the  duchy  by  Hollo 
the  Dane.  The  style  of  these  chronicles  is  suffi- 
ciently rude  and  unpolished;  but  they  are  very  full 
and  circumstantial,  and  the  English  history,  even 
in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  contains  many  things  not 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer.*  The 
compilation  of  English  History  by  Thomas  Otter- 
bourne,  a  Franciscan  friar,  from  the  landing  of 
Brutus  to  the  year  1420,  is  very  little  esteemed.! 
A  much  more  valuable  performance  is  the  *  Chro- 
nicon*  of  John  de  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  although  it  only  extends  from  the  year 
1441  to  1461.  t  Whethamstede  was  a  person  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  considerable  learning,  and 
is  entitled  to  remembrance  as  the  first  of  our 
English  historians  who  ventured  to  dispute  the 
popular  legend  of  Brutus  and  his  Trojans.  He 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  Duke  Humphrey, 
who  was  accustomed  to  visit  him  in  his  monastery, 
where  the  monks,  however,  accused  their  abbot  of 
spending  too  much  of  his  time  in  study  and  in 
writing  books,  though  he  was  a  most  liberal  bene- 
factor to  their  establishment.  But  neither  the 
libraries  he  built  and  furnished  both  at  St.  Alban's 
and  at  Oxford,  the  organs  and  pictures  with  which 
he  adorned  the  church  and  chapels  of  his  monas- 
tery, nor  the  extensive  additions  which  he  made  to 
its  buildings,  probablv  compensated  in  their  esti- 
mation for  tastes  and  habits  so  different  firom  their 
own*  Another  of  the  Liatiu  historians  of  this 
period  whose  name  is  connected  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey is  the  Italian  Titus  Liviuif  Forojulieusis,  as 
he  calls  himself,  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Henry  V.§ 
He  was  invited  to  England  by  the  duke,  who  ap- 
pomted  him  to  be  his  poet  and  orator.  His  Life 
of  Henry  v.,  however,  is  very  little  else  than  an 
abridgment  of  the  work  on  the  same  subject  by 
Thomas  de  Elmham,)|  Prior  of  Linton,  whose  bar- 
barous style  does  not  prevent  his  performance 
from  being  one  of  great  historical  value.  The 
Italian  affects  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  illustrious 
ancient  whose  name  he  assumes ;  but  he  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  very  modem  Livy.  Another  of 
these  annalists  is  William  Botoner,  or  William  of 
Worcester,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  extending 


•  Publith«d  together  by  Arehbiahop  Pftrker»  foL  Lon.  1574.     Abo 
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from  1334  to  1491,  which  is  nearly  all  a  compi- 
latioD,  and  of  very  little  value.*  Botoner  is  also 
tiie  author  of  the  translation  of  Cicero's  Treatise 
OD  Old  Age,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  Caxton's 
publicatioDS.  The  last  of  this  class  of  writers  we 
ihall  mention  is  John  Rossus,  or  Rouse,  of  War- 
wick, the  author  of  what  he  calls  a  History  of  the 
Kingi  of  England,t  which,  nevertheless,  commences 
▼ith  the  creation  of  the  world.  Although  it  does 
not  coQtain  much  that  is  interesting  till  the  author 
csnxt  down  to  his  own  age,  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifieendi  century,  it  furnishes  some  curious  details 
boh  of  the  events  and  the  manners  of  that  time. 

Two  French  writers,  Monstrelet  and  Comines, 
majbe  considered  as  in  some  sort  helonging  to 
tiiii  period  of  English  history.  Monstrelet,  whose 
D&mdYe  extends  from  1400  to  1452  (with  a  sup- 
plement coming  down  to  1461  hy  another  hand), 
i«  a  veiy  faithful  hut  not  a  very  lively  chronicler  of 
the  cnitentions  of  the  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundj,  and  of  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France, 
in  his  own  day.  Comines,  an  actor  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  affiiirs  which  he  relates,  is  a 
filler  of  a  superior  stamp.  His  Memoirs  extend 
from  1464  to  1498,  a  period  comprehending  nearly 
ihe  whole  icign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whom 
Comines  may  be  said  to  make  his  hero,  and  whose 
siagular  character  gives  much  of  a  dramatic  life  to 
the  narrative  of  the  historian.  Comines  has  none 
of  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  Froissart,  and  no 
other  excitement  of  a  very  warm  or  imaginative 
chiracter  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  it,  but  obser- 
ration,  sagacity,  and  an  unaffected,  straight-forward 
^T  of  writing  give  him  a  great  power  of  carrying 
his  reader  along  with  him.  He  is  the  best  autho- 
rity for  the  French  transactions  of  the  reijm  of  our 
Edward  IV. 

This  period  also  affords  us  two  or  three  English 
chroniclers.  The  series  of  our  modem  English 
chronicles  may  perhaps  be  most  properly  consi- 
dered as  commencing  with  John  de  Trevisa's 
translation  of  Higden,  with  various  additions, 
^hidi  appears  to  have  been  finished  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  J  It  was  printed,  as  mentioned  in 
•preceding  page,  under  the  title  of  *  Polychro- 
nicon*  by  Caxton,  in  1482.  After  Trevisa,  comes 
John  Harding,  who  belongs  to  the  present  period ; 
his  metrical  *  Chronicle  of  England'  coming  down 
^0  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.§  The  metre  is  me- 
lancholy enough ;  but  the  part  of  the  work  re- 
toig  to  the  author's  own  times  is  not  without 
^»hie.  Harding  is  chiefly  notorious  as  the  author, 
OT  St  least  the  collector  and  producer,  of  a  great 
nmnhcr  of  charters  and  other  documents  attesting 
•ttsoffc^tydone  by  the  Scottish  to  the  English 
kiag%  which  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
"^^wies.  Caxton  himself  must  be  reckoned  our 
w«  English  chronicler,  as  the  author  both  of  the 

•.N««W  Vy  Hewne.  la  the  Appendix  to  tha  Liber  Niger  Seae- 
♦  ^»«Wi«»  fcy  HevDe,  Sro.  Oxoa.  1716. 

tif2fff*^-&  ^J**^  *■  ****•   The  BK»t  meat  cdlilao  is 
»^«^  «»  a  Eltie,  4IO.  Losd.  ISIS. 
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concluding  part  of  the  volume  entitled  *  The  Chro* 
nicies  of  England,'  published  by  him  in  1480, 
— ^the  body  of  which  is  translated  from  a  Latin 
chronicle  by  Douglas,  the  monk  of  Glastonbury, 
who  lived  in  the  preceding  century ;  aud  also  of  a 
continuation  of  Trevisa  down  to  the  year  1482' 
Neither  of  these  performances,  however,  is  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  printer. 
To  this  period  we  may  also  in  part  assign  the 
better-known  *  Concordance  of  Histories'  of  Robert 
Fabyan,  citizen  and  draper  of  London ;  though 
the  author  only  died  in  1512,  nor  was  his  work 
printed  till  a  few  years  later.  Fabyan's  history, 
which  b^ns  with  Brutus  and  comes  down  to  his 
own  time,  is  in  the  greater  part  merely  a  transla- 
tion from  preceding  chroniclers;  its  chief  value 
consists  in  a  number  of  notices  it  has  preserved 
relating  to  the  city  of  London.* 

The  most  numerous  class  of  writers  in  the  mother 
tongue,  however,  are  the  poets,  by  courtesy  so  called. 
We  must  refer  to  the  learned  and  curious  pages  of 
Warton,  or  to  the  still  more  elaborate  researches  of 
Ritson,t  ^of  the  names  of  a  crowd  of  worthless  and 
forgotten  versifiers  that  fill  up  the  annals  of  our 
national  minstrelsy  from  Chaucer  to  Lord  Surrey. 
The  last-mentioned  antiquary  has  furnished  a  list 
of  about  seventy  English  poets  who  flourished  in 
this  interval.  We  can  here  notice  only  two  or 
three  of  the  number.  The  first  known  writer  of 
any  considerable  quantity  of  verse  afler  Chaucer,  is 
Thomas  Occleve.  Warton  places  him  about  the 
year  1420.  He  is  the  author  of  many  minor  pieces, 
which  mostly  remain  in  manuscript — although 
"six  of  peculiar  stupidity"  says  Ritson,  "were 
selected  and  published"  by  Dr.  Askew  in  1796; 
— and  also  of  a  longer  poem,  entitled  "  De  Regi- 
mine  Principum,"  (On  the  Government  of  Princes) 
chiefly  founded  on  a  Latin  work,  with  the  same 
name,  written  in  the  13th  century  by  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  Egidius,  styled  the  Doctor  Fundatissi- 
mus,  and  on  the  Latin  treatise  on  the  game  of  chess 
of  Jacobus  de  Casulis,  another  Italian  writer  of  the 
same  age— the  latter  being  the  original  of  the 
*  Game  of  the  Chess,'  translated  by  Caxton  from  the 
French,  and  published  bv  him  in  1414.  Occleve's 
poem  has  never  been  puolished — and  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  a  drawing  of  Chaucer  by  the  hand  of 
Occleve,  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  it  now  in  the  British  Museum.^  Occleve  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  Chaucer  as  his  master  and  poeti« 
father,  and  was  no  doubt  personally  acquainted 
with  the  great  poet.  The  same  drawing  occurs 
in  other  manuscripts  of  that  age,  and  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  other  portraits  of  Chaucer 
which  are  probably  of  the  same  antiquity.§  All 
that  Occleve  appears  to  have  gained,  however, 
from  his  admirable  model,  is  some  initiation  in  a 
that  smoothness  and  regularity  of  style  of  which 
Chaucer's  wntings  set  the  first  great  example. 

•  Firat  pubUshed  ia  1616.    The  laet  aditioo  ii  Uiat  of  SirU. 
En»,LoQ.  italSn. 
t  BIblloffraphia  Poetiea. 
t  RoymlMS.17Dvi. 
I  See  Wartoa,  Hiti  Eng.  Poetry,  iu  364. 
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hw  own  endowment  of  poetical  power  and  feeling 
appears  to  have  been  very  small — the  very  titles 
of  his  pieces,  as  Warton  remarks,  indicating  the 
poverty  and  frigidity  of  his  genius. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  these  versifiers  of 
the  fifteenth  century  is  John  Lydgate,  the  monk  of 
Bury,  whom  the  Historian  of  our  Poetry  considers 
to  have  arrived  at  his  highest  point  of  eminence 
about  the  year  1430.  Kitson  has  given  a  list  of 
above  250  poems  attributed  to  Lydgate.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  have  followed  the  manufacture  of 
rhymes  as  a  sort  of  trade,  furnishing  any  quantity 
to  order  whenever  he  was  called  upon.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  we  find  him  employed  by 
the  historian  Whethamstede,  who  was  abbot  of  St. 
Alban*s,  to  make  a  translation  into  English,  for  the 
use  of  that  convent,  of  the  Latin  legend  of  its  patron 
saint.  "  The  chronicler,"  observes  Warton,  "  who 
records  a  part  of  this  anecdote  seems  to  consider 


Lydgate's  translation  as  a  matter  of  mere  manual 
mechanism ;  for  he  adds,  that  Whethamstede  paid 
for  the  translation,  the  writing,  and  illuminations, 
one  hundred  shillings."*  Lydgate,  however,  though 
excessively  diffuse,  and  possessed  of  very  little 
strength  or  originality  of  imagination,  is  a  much 
livelier  writer  than  Occleve.  His  memory  was  also 
abundantly  stored  with  the  learning  of  his  age ;  he 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  literature  of  both 
these  countries ;  and  his  English  makes  decidedly 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  form  of  the 
language  than  that  of  any  preceding  writer.  His 
best  known  poem  consists  cif  nine  books  of  "  Tra- 
gedies," as  he  entitles  them,  respecting  the  falls 
of  princes,  translated  from  a  Latin  work  of  Boc- 
caccio's :  it  was  printed  at  London  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

•  See  Warton.  HUt.  Bng.  Pbetry,  ip.  368. 
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The  prince  of  our  poets,  however,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  the  author  of  the  ''King's  Quair," 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion,* and  also,  it  is  believed,  of  many  minor 
pieces,  which  however  have  nearly  all  perished. 
There  is  nothing  in  English  poetry  so  elegant  and 
tender  as  the  "  King's  Quair,"  firom  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  that  of  Spenser.  If  James  was  the 
author  of  the  two  other  poems  usually  atrributed 
to  him,  entitled  •'  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green," 

•  Seaastc^p.  132, 


and  "  Peebles  to  the  Play,"  he  had  likewise  inhe- 
rited no  small  portion  of  the  rich  comic  humour  of 
his  great  predecessor ;  but  the  best  critics  are  dis* 
posed  firom  the  internal  evidence  to  attribute  both 
these  pieces,  not  to  this  prince,  but  to  his  equally 
gifted  and  equally  unfortunate  descendant  King 
James  v.,  the  undoubted  author  of  the  famous  bal- 
lads, in  much  the  same  style,  of  the  "  Gaberlunzic 
Man,"  and  the  "Jolly  Beggar."* 

We  shall  now  add  a  series  of  specimens  of  the 

•  See  Ftrey*!  Reliqnn.  Seriet  II..  Book  lit;  and  Ntto  to  lh«la« 
•daiM  ol  Wartem^a  HM.  of  Eng.  tVietry.  ii.  438.. 
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luguage,  which  will  bring  down  the  history  of 
its  progresB  from  the  point  at  which  our  last  se- 
lection tenninBted,  and  which  may  be  consi- 
deral  as  having  been  that  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Saxon  and  what  is  propo-ly  called  Eng- 
lish.* The  present  specimens  will  exhibit  the 
latter  in  the  different  stages  of  what  may  be  called 
the  prooen  of  fonnadon ;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  dose  of  the  present  period  that  it  had  entirely 
URuned  even  that  general  system  of  grammatical 
ibnni  upon  which  it  is  now  moulded. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Chronicle  which 
hean  hii  name,  affords  us  the  earliest  specimen  of 
vhat  can  strictly  be  called  English.  We  select 
hii  account  of  the  Battle  of  Evesham ;  of  the  dark- 
Defis  which  prevailed  at  which  he  was  an  eye- 
vitness.  The  battle  was  fought  in  1265:  the 
accoont  was  written  about  or  before  the  year  1280.t 

—Sir  Simon  the  old  com,  the  Monendai  iwis, 
To  t  toon  biside  Wircetre,  that  Kemeseie  ibote  is. 
The  Tiwesday  to  Evesham  he  wende  the  morweninge, 
And  than  ho  let  him  &  is  folo  prestes  massen  singe. 
And  thoste  to  wende  northward,  is  sone  vor  to  mete. 
Ae  the  king  noMe  a  vot,  bote  he  dined  other  ete. 
And  Sir  Simon  the  songe  and  his  ost  at  Alcestre 

And  n<^  thanne  wende  a  rot,  ar  hii  dinede  there. 

Tbttlkt  to  divofs  delttol  were,  alas ! 

Tor  maid  ivas  the  gode  bodi,  that  ther  thoru  islawe 


Sir  Bdvard  and  is  poer  sone  come  tho  ride 

To  the  north  half  of  the  town,  bataile  vor  to  abide. 

Tho  Sir  Simon  it  iwuste,  and  hii  that  with  him  were, 

Some  hii  lete  horn  armi,  and  hor  baners  arere. 

The  bittop  Water  of  Wurcetre  assoiled  hom  aHe 

there. 
And  preehede  horn*  that  hii  adde  of  deth  the  lass  fere. 
Then  wei  enena  to  hor  ibn  a  Gode's  half  hii  nome. 
And  vende,  that  Sir  Simon  the  zonge  azen  hom 

oome. 
Sir  Edwarde's  ost,  and  othere  al  so  nei. 
He  awde  the  ost  snithe  wel,  and  thoru  Gode's 

grace. 
He  bopede  winne  a  day  the  maistrie  of  the  place. 
Tho  Mi  he  ther  biside,  as  he  bihulde  aboute, 
The  erWa  baner  of  Gloucetre,  and  him  mid  al  is 

nnte, 
As  him  vor  to  elose,  in  the  other  half  ywis. 
''Ona,"  ha  sede,  *'  redi  iblk  and  wel  iwar  this  is, 
**  And  man  conne  of  bataile,  than  hii  couthe  biuore." 
**Vr8Da1es,*'  he  aede,  "abbe  God,  vor  vr  bodies  both 

hon. 
"  Sir  Henri,*'  he  sede  to  is  sone,  "  this  hath  imad  thi 

pmte. 
**  Were  thi  brother  icome,  hope  we  mizte  zute." 
Hu  bitoke  lif  and  aoule  to  God's  grace  ech  on, 
And  into  bataile  amite  vast  among  hor  fon. 
And,  aa  gode  kniztes,  to  grounde  slow  anon. 
That  hor  fon  Howe  aone,  thicke  mani  on. 
Stf  Wahn  of  Blaaingboume,  tho  he  thia  isei, 
Biaore  be  gan  phkie,  and  to  ffrede  an  hei, 
**  Ann,  traitora.  azen,  and  hiu)beth  in  ower  thozt, 
*  Hov  ¥illicbe  at  Lewea  ze  were  to  grounde  ibrozt 
**  Tnrneth  azen,  and  thencbeth,  that  thut  power  al 

ooraia, 
"And  «e  saolle,  aa  vor  nozt,  ouer  com  vr  fbn  iwis." 
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Tho  was  the  bataile  strong  in  eith  side,  alas  I 

Ac  atten  ende  was  binethe  thulke,  that  feblore  was. 

And  Sir  Simond  was  aslawe,  and  is  folk  al  to 

grounde. 
More  murthre  are  nas  in  so  lute  stounde. 
Vor  there  was  worst  Simond  de  Mountfort  aslawe, 

alas ! 
And  Sir  Henri  is  sone,  that  so  gentil  knizt  was. 
And  Sir  Hue  the  Despencer,  the  noble  justise. 
And  Sir  Peris  de  Mountfort,  that  stronge  were  and 

wise. 
Sir  Willam  de  Veroua,  and  Sir  Rauf  Basaet  al  so. 
Sir  John  de  Sein  Jon,  Sir  Jon  Diue  ther  to. 
Sir  William  Trossel,  Sir  Gileberd  of  Eisnesfelde, 
And  mani  god  bodi  were  aslawe  there  in  thulke 

felde. 
And  among  alle  other  most  reuthe  it  was  ido> 
That  Sir  Simon  the  olde  man  demembered  was  so. 
Vor  Sir  William  Mautravers  (thonk  nabbe  he  non) 
Carf  him  of  fet  and  honde,  and  is  limes  mani  on. 


And  is  heued  hii  smiten  oi^  and  to  Wigemor  it  aende 
To  dam  Maud  the  Mortimer,  that  wel  (oule  it  ssende. 
And  of  al  that  me  him  bilimede,  hii  ne  bledde  nozt, 

me  sede. 
And  the  harde  here  was  is  lich  the  next  wede. 
Suich  was  the  morthre  of  Eiuesham  (uor  bataile  non 

it  nas). 
And  ther  with  Jesu  Crist  wel  vuele  ipaied  was. 
As  he  ssewede  bitokninge  grisUche  and  gode. 
As  it  vol  of  him  sulue,  tho  be  deide  on  the  rode. 
That  thoru  al  the  middelerd  derk  hede  ther  wasinou. 
Also  the  wule  the  gode  men  at  Euesham  me  slou. 
As  in  the  north  west  a  derk  weder  ther  aros, 
Sodeinliche  suart  inou,  that  mani  man  agros. 
And  ouer  caste  it  thozte  al  thut  lond,  that  me  mizte 

vnnethe  iae. 
Grisloker  weder  than  it  was  ne  mizte  an  erth  be. 
An  vewe  dropes  of  reine  ther  velle  grete  inou. 
This  tokninge  vol  in  this  lond,  tho  me  this  men  slou, 
Vor  thretti  mile  thanne.    7%U  isei  Roberd, 
Thai  verst  this  boc  made,  and  toas  wel  eore  qferd. 
Louerdingea  ther  were  inome  at  Euesham  mani  en. 
As  Sir  Vnfrai  de  Boun,  Sir  Jon  le  fli  Jon, 
And  Simonde*s  sone  de  Mountfort  Sir  Gwy. 
Sir  Baudewine  de  Wake,  Sir  John  de  Vesc]^. 
Sir  Henry  de  Hastinges,  and  Sir  Nicole  iwis 
De  Segrave  was  there  inome,  and  al  so  Sir  Peris, 
And  Sir  Roberd,  that  Sir  Peris  de  Mountfort  scene 

were. 
Those,  and  wel  mo,  were  Inome  in  thulke  morthre 

there. 
Ae  the  Welsse  fot  men,  that  ther  were  mani  on, 
Ac  the  biginninge  of  the  bataile  bigonne  to  fie  ech 

one. 
And  com  thoru  Teukesburi,  and  there  men  of  the 

toune 
Slowe  hom  al  to  grounde,  that  there  hii  lete  ther 

doune 
So  thicke  hiatrete,  that  reuthe  it  was  to  so. 
And  grace  nadde  non  of  hom,  to  flzte  ne  to  fle. 
Tho  the  bataile  was  ido,  and  the  gode  men  aslawe 

were. 
Sir  Simond  the  zonge  com  to  mete  his  Aider  there. 
He  mizte  tho  at  his  diner  abbe  bileued  al  so  wel, 
As  me  seith,  **wan  ich  am  ded,  make  me  a  caudel.* 
And  tho  me  tolde  him  hi  the  wei,  wuche  the  ende 

was  ther. 
He  tumde  azen  to  Keningwnrthe,  wel  longe  him 
I  thouste  er. 

'  2r3 
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He  mizte  segge,  wan  he  coin>  "lute  iche  abbe 
iwonne,  , 

•  Icb  mai  honge  up  min  ax,  feblicbe  ic  abbe  agonne, 
The  King  of  Alemaine,  that  was  is  moder  brother. 
And  Sir  Keinaud  le  fiz  Peris,  and  ek  mani  an  other. 
That  in  is  prison  were  at  Keniijgwurthe  tho, 
Tho  he  ne  sei  other  red,  he  let  horn  quit  go. 
The  sixte  day  of  Septembre,  that  tho  wae  Sonenday, 
He  let  horn  go  a  Gode*s  half,  tho  he  other  ne  say/ 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  we  have 
what  Warton  describes  as  "the  most  ancient 
English  song  that  appears  in  our  manuscripts  with 
the  musical  notes  annexed."  The  music,  however, 
is  believed  to  be  considerably  less  ancient  than  the 
words,  which  are  probably  of  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  verses  have  been 
often  printed,  but  are  here  correctly  transcribed 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  978. 

Sumer  is  icumen  in, 
Lhude  sing  cuccu 
Groweth  sed. 
And  bloweth  med. 
And  springth  the  wde  nu. 
Sing  cuccu. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb 

Lhouth  after  calve  cu 
Bulluc  sterteth, 
Bucke  uerteth, 

Murie  sing  cuccu. 

Cuccu,  cuccu. 

Well  singes  thu  cuccu 
Ne  swik  nauer  nu. 

Sing  cuccu  nu ;  sing  cuccu. 

Sing  cuccu;  sing  cuccu  nu. 

The  earliest  English  love-song  which  Warton 
had  discovered,  and  which  he  places  before  or 
about  the  year  1200,  is  contained,  with  other  verses 
apparently  of  the  same  antiquity,  in  the  Harleian 
MS.  2253.     It  begins— 

Blow  northern  wynd. 

Sent  thou  me  my  swetynge ; 

Blow  northern  wynd. 

Blow,  blow,  blow  ; — 

is  full  of  alliteration,  and  has  a  burthen,  or  chorus. 
In  Edward  III.'s  reign  we  have  a  greater  choice 
both  iu  prose  and  poetry.  Our  first  specimen 
shall  be  from  a  translation  of  the  Psalter,  written, 
apparently,  very  soon  after  Edward's  accession. 

P8.I. 

Seli  biem  that  noght  is  gan 

In  the  rede  of  wicked  man. 

And  in  strete  of  sinfuU  noght  he  stode, 

Ne  sat  in  setel  of  storme  ungodc 

Bot  in  lagh  of  lau'd  his  will  bei  n 

And  his  lagh  think  he  night  an    dai, 

And  als  his  line  swa  sal  it  be, 

Als  it  fares  hi  a  tre. 

That  stremes  of  watres  set  es  nere 

That  gives  his  fruit  in  time  of  yhere ; 

And  lef  of  him  todreue  ne  sal 

What  swa  he  does  sal  sounde  full  aL 

Noght  swa  wicked  men  noght  swa 

Bot  also  duste  that  wind  yerthe  tas  fra : 


And  tharfore  wik  in  dome  noght  rise 
Ne  sinful!  In  rede  of  right  wise. 
For  lauerd  of  right  wise  wate  ye  wai 
And  gate  of  wicked  forworth  sal  ai. 
Blisse  to  the  fadre  and  to  the  sone 
And  to  the  haligaste  wil  with  ani  wone» 
Als  first  was,  es,  and  ai  sal  be. 
In  werlde  of  werldes  to  the  thre. 

A  few  books  belonging  to  this  period  that  still 
exist  in  our  manuscript  libraries  expressly  state 
themselves  to  be  written  in  the  dialects  of  particular 
counties.  The  Arundel  Manuscript,  No.  57*  en- 
titled *  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,*  is  a  very  curious  speci- 
men of  the  English  language  in  1 340,  being  written 
in  the  dialect  of  Kent,  as  we  learn  firom  a  passage 
which  will  be  presently  quoted.  At  the  beginning 
it  is  said, — *^  This  boc  is  dan  Michelis  of  North- 
gate,  ywrite  an  Englis  of  his  ozene  hand  ;  and  is 
of  the  bochouse  of  Saynt  Anstines  of  Canterberi 
under  the  lettres  CO." 

In  folio  48  we  read — 

The  yonge  grihound  thet  is  yet  al  novis  that  yemth 
efter  eche  beste  that  yemth  bevore  him,  and  ne 
maketh  bote  him  weri  and  his  time  lyese.  Ther  of 
zet  Ysopes  the  fable  of  the  little  hounde  and  of  the 
lease.  The  bond  at  eche  time  that  he  yherth  his 
hlord  cometh  hom,  he  yernth  to  yens  hym.  and 
Iharth  about  his  zwere,  and  the  Ihord  him  maketh 
uayre  chiere  and  him  froteth,  and  maker  him  greale 
feste.  The  asse  him  be  thozte  thous  ssolde  ich  do, 
and  zuo  wolde  mi  Ihord  me  louie,  betere  he  ssolde 
me  make  joye  thet  ich  serui  eche  dap  thanne  tbise 
hounde  thet  him  serueth  of  nazt  Hit  nes  naz  longe 
efterward  thet  the  asse  ne  yzez  his  Ihord  come  hom, 
he  beginth  to  Iheape  and  yemth  to  yens  him,  and 
him  prauth  the  uet  aboute  his  zuere  and  beginth 
zinge  grauntliche.  The  sergons  thet  hit  y  zeze 
nome  steues  and  byete  than  asse  rizt  to  the  nolle, 
and  ther  of  thet  he  wende  habbe  worthssipe  and  guod 
he  hedde  ssame  and  harm.* 

Another  pa8sage,t  which  gives  the  date  of  the 
manuscript,  comprises  the  Kentish  version  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  Maria,  and  Creed : — 

Nou  ich  wille  that  ye  ywryte  hou  hit  is  y  went : 
thet  this  boc  is  ywrite  mid  Engliss  of  Kent  This 
boo  is  ymad  uor  lewede  men,  vor  uader  and  uor 
moder  and  uor  other  ken  ham  uor  to  berze  uram  aUe 
manyere  zen  that  ine  hare  in  wy tte  ne  bleue  ne  uonl 
wen.  Huo  ase  God  is  his  name  yred  thet  this  boo 
made  God  him  yeue  thet  bread  of  angles  of  heuene 
and  ther  to  his  red  and  ondemonge  his  zaule  huanne 
thet  he  is  dyad.  Amen. 

Ymende  thet  this  boc  is  uolueld  ine  the  eue  of  the 
holy  apostles  Syroon  and  Judas  of  ane  brother  of  the 
cloystre  of  Sauynt  Austin  of  Canterberi  ine  the  yeare 
of  oure  Ihordes  beringe,  1340. 

Paier  Noater. — Vader  oure  thet  art  ine  heuenes  y 
halzed  by  thi  name,  cominde  tbi  riche,  y  wocthe  thi 
wil  ase  in  heuene  and  ine  erthe,  bread  oure  eche 
dayes  yef  ous  to  day,  and  uor  let  ous  oure  yeldinges 
ase  and  we  norleteth  oure  yelderes,  and  ne  oos  led 
nazt  in  to  uondinge,  ac  vri  ous  uram  queade.  zo 
by  hit 

Ave  Maria. — Hayl  Marie  of  thonke  uoL  H. .  dby 
mid  the,  ^blissed  thou  ine  wymmen,  and  yblisscd  thet 
ouet  of  tmne  wombe.  zuo  by  hit 


•  MS.  Brit.  Mat.  Anwdal.  67,  ftrt.  48. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  PINE  ARTS. 


Credo,— Jehleae  me  God  uader  almizti,  makere 
of  henene  and  of  erthe,  and  ine  Jesu  Crist  bis  zone 
onlepi  our  Ihmd,  thet  ykend  is  of  the  holy  gost.ybore 
of  Mine  mayde,  y  pyned  under  Pontis  Pilate,  ynayled 
a  rode  drade  and  be  bered,  yede  down  to  belle,  tbane 
tbridde  iay  a  ros  uram  the  dyade,  steaz  to  heuenes, 
III  athe  lizt  half  of  God  the  uader  almizti  tbannes  to 
comene  he  is  to  deme  the  quike  and  the  dyade.  Icb 
ylaie  ioe  the  holy  gost,  holy  chercbe  generaUiche, 
meneffie  of  halzen,  lesnesse  of  zennes  of  ulesse 
arizioge,  and  lyf  eurelestinde.   Zuo  by  bit. 

TheHarleian  Manuscript,  No.  1022,  contains 
fereial  tracts  in  Northern  English  of  a  nearly  cor- 
icsponding  age;  one,  a  Poem  on  the  Decalogue, 
tnosbSed  from  the  liatin  in  1357,  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Thoresby,  by  John  de  Taystoke,  a 
mook  of  St  Mary's,  York. 

The  reader  who  is  inquisitiye  as  to  dialects 
will  find,  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  one. 
No.  221,  which  contains  a  dictionary  in  English 
tod  Lttm,  the  former  language  in  the  dialect  of 
the  East  Country,  compiled  ninety  years  later  by  a 
friar  preacher,  a  recluse  at  Lynne  in  Norfolk. 

From  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels,  written  in 
1356,  we  shall  select  the  Bni  of  his  two  chapters 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  his  Account  of  Mahomet, 
bcdi  copied  from  the  Cottonian  Manuscript,  Titus 
C.  xri,  the  best  exemplar  of  his  work  known ;  a 
maoQscript  too  of  his  own  age.  The  first  of  these 
extracta  presents  an  entertaining  picture  of  the 
oosditioQ  of  Jerusalem  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a  recital  of  the  stories  and 
tnditioD8  then  current  upon  the  spot : — 

OF  THi  piLaanuoBS  in  jkbusalsm,  and  of  thb  holt 

PLACES  THXRB  ABOWTB. 

After  ht  to  speke  of  Jerusalem  the  holy  cytee,  zee 
leboll  andirstonde  that  it  stont  full  faire  betwene 
billes,  and  there  be  no  rivers  ne  welles,  but  water 
eometh  by  oondyte  from  Ebron.  And  zee  schull 
miderstonde  that  Jerusalem  of  olde  tyme^  unto  the 
tTiaeof  Melehisedeeh,  was  clepedJebus:  and  after 
itvasclept  Salem,  unto  the  tyme  of  Kyng  David, 
that  pat  thwe  two  names  to  gider,  and  eleped  it 
ielmsilem.  And  after  that  Kyng  Salomon  deped 
it  JenMolomye.  And  after  that  men  eleped  it  Jem- 
nlem,  and  so  it  is  eleped  zit  And  aboute  Jerusalem 
ii  the  kyngdom  of  Surrye.  And  there  besyde,  is  the 
^  of  Palestyne.  And  besyde  it  is  Asoolon.  And 
|»yde  that  is  the  lond  of  Maritanie.  But  Jerusalem 
U  in  the  lood  of  Judee,  and  it  is  clept  Jude,  fbr  that 
Judas  Maehabeos  was  kyng  of  that  contree.  And  it 
naidieth  estward  to  the  kyngdom  of  Arabye ;  on  the 
with  aydetothe  lond  of  ^pt;  and  on  the  west 
$yde  to  the  grete  see.  On  the  n<xth  syde  toward  the 
kjngdoQ  of  Surrye,  and  to  the  see  of  Cypre. 

In  Jerusalem  was  wont  to  be  a  ratriark  and 
^cfaebyHhopes,  and  Bisshoppes  abouten  in  the 
cootree.  Abowte  Jerusalem  be  theise  cytees ;  Ebron 
itfevn  myle.  Jerico  at  six  myle,  Bersabee  at  eyght 
vjfe,  Asealon  at  xvii  myle,  Jaff  at  xvi  myle,  Ramatha 
>t  iij  myle,  and  Bethleem  at  y  myle.  And  a  y  myle 
6om  Bethleem  toward  the  southe  is  the  chirche  of 
Squt  Karitot  that  was  abbot  there,  for  whom  thei 
inaden  meche  doel  amongs  the  monks  whan  he 
Kbide  dye,  and  zit  be  in  moornynge  in  the  wise  that 
tnei  madeti  her  lamentaoon  for  him  the  first  tyme, 
iiid  it  is  M  gret  pytee  to  beholde.  This  contree  and 
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lond  of  Jerusalem  hath  ben  in  many  dyverse  nacones 
bondes.  And  often  therfore  hath  the  contree  suffred 
meche  tribulacion  for  the  synne  of  the  people  that 
duelle  ther :  for  that  contree  hath  be  in  the  bonds  of 
all  nacyonns :  that  is  to  seyne  of  Jewes,  of  Cha- 
nances,  Assiryenes,  Perses,  Medoynes,  Macedoynes, 
of  Grekes,  Romaynes,  of  Cristenemen,  of  Sarrazines, 
Barbaryenes,  Turkes,  Tartaryenes,  and  of  manye 
othere  dyverse  nacyons.  For  God  wole  not  diat  it  be 
longe  in  the  bonds  of  traytours  ne  of  svnneres,  be 
thei  cristene  or  other.  And  now  have  the  hetbene 
men  holden  that  lond  in  her  bonds  xl.  zer  and  more. 
But  thei  schull  not  holde  it  lon^e  zif  Grod  wold. 
And  zee  schull  undirstonde  that  whan  men  oomen 
to  Jerusalem  her  first  pilgrymage  is  to  the  chirche  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcr  wher  oure  Lord  was  buryed,  that 
is  with  oute  the  cytee  on  the  north  syde.  But  it  is 
now  enclosed  in  with  the  ton  wall.  And  there  is  a 
full  fair  chirche  all  rownd,  and  open  above,  and 
covered  with  leed.  And  on  the  west  syde  is  a  fair 
tour  and  an  high  for  belles  strongly  made.  And  in 
the  myddes  of  the  chirche  is  a  taMrnacle  as  it  war  a 
lytyll  hows,  made  with  a  low  lityll  dore :  and  that 
tabernacle  is  made  in  manor  of  a  half  a  coropas  right 
curiousely  and  richely  made  of  gold  and  azure  and 
othere  riche  coloures,  full  nobelyche  made.  And  in 
the  ryght  side  of  that  tabernacle  is  the  sepulcre  of 
oure  Ix>rd.  And  the  tabernacle  is  vi\j.  ibte  long  and 
V.  fote  wyde,  and  xj.  fote  in  heghte.  And  it  is  not 
longe  siUie  the  sepulcre  was  all  open,  that  men 
myghte  kisse  it  and  touche  it.  But  for  pilgrymes 
that  oomen  thider  peyned  hem  to  broke  the  ston  m 
peces,  or  in  poudr;  therefore  the  Soudan  hath  do 
make  a  wall  aboute  the  sepulcr  that  noman  may 
towche  it  But  in  the  left  syde  of  the  wall  of  the 
tabemaole  is  well  the  heighte  of  a  man,  is  a  gret  ston, 
to  the  quantytee  of  a  mannes  bed,  that  was  of  the 
holy  sepulcr,  and  that  ston  kissen  the  pilgrymes  that 
oomen  thider.  In  that  tabemade  ben  no  wyndowes, 
but  it  is  all  made  light  with  lampes  that  hangen 
befor  the  sepulcr.  And  there  is  a  lampe  that  hongeth 
before  the  sepulcr  that  brennetb  light,  and  on  the 
Gode  firyday  it  goth  out  be  him  self,  at  that  hour 
that  our  Lord  roos  fro  detb  to  lyve.  Also  within  the 
chirche  at  ttie  right  syde  besyde  the  queer  of  the 
churche  is  the  Mount  of  Calvary e,  wher  our  Lord 
was  don  on  the  cros.  And  it  is  a  roche  of  white 
colour,  and  a  lytill  medled  with  red.  And  the  cros 
was  set  in  a  morteys  in  the  same  roche,  and  on  that 
roche  dropped  the  woundes  of  our  Lord,  whan  he  was 
pyned  on  the  cros,  and  that  is  clepNsd  Golgatha. 
And  men  gon  up  to  that  Golgatha  be  degrees.  And 
in  the  place  of  that  morteys  was  Adames  bed  found 
after  Noes  flode,  in  tokene  that  the  synnes  of  Adam 
scholde  ben  bought  in  that  same  place.  And  upon 
that  roche  made  Abraham  sacrifise  to  our  Lord. 
And  there  is  an  Awter,  and  before  that  Awtier  lyzn 
Godefray  de  Boleyne,  and  Bawdewyn,  and  othere 
cristene  Kyngs  of  Jerusalem.  And  ther  nygh  wher 
our  Lord  was  crucyfled  is  this  writen  in  Greew. 
Otheoa  boHlion  ysmon  pnoncu  ergasa,  soihias 
emesoiis  gye ;  that  is  to  seyne  in  Latyn,  *  Hie  Deus 
noster  Rex,  ante  secula,  operatus  est  salutem  in 
medio  terre ;'  that  is  to  seye  *  This  God  oure  Kyng, 
before  the  worldes,  hath  wrought  hele  in  mydds  of 
the  Erthe.*  And  also  on  that  Toche  where  the  cros 
was  sett,  is  writen  with  in  the  roche  these  wordes, 
Cyos  myst  ys  basis  toupisteos  they  thesmofy ,  that 
is  to  sayne  in  Latyn,  '  Quod  vides  est  fundamentum 
tocius  fidei  Mundi  hi^us ;'  that  is  to  seye,  *  That 
thou  seest  is  ground  Qf  ^U  tliq  wgrld  and  of  thU 
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feyth.  And  lee  lohull  vndirstonde  tbat  whan  oure 
Lord  was  don  upon  the  oros,  ho  was  xxxiij.  xer  and 
ly.  monethes  of  aide.  And  the  prophecye  of  David 
sayth  that,  *  Quadraginta  annis  proximus  fUi  gene- 
ramoni  huio;*  that  is  to  seye,  *  Forty  zeer  was  I 
neighbore  to  this  kynrede.*  And  thus  scholde  it  seme 
that  the  propheoyes  ne  wer  not  trewe .  but  thei  ben 
bothe  trewe :  fbr  in  old  tyme  men  maden  o  zeer  of  x. 
monethes  of  the  whiehe  March  was  the  firste  and 
Decembrwas  the  last.    But  Qayus  that  was  Em* 

Jarour  of  Rome  putten  theise  ij.  moneths  there  to 
anyuer  and  Feverer,  and  ordeyned  the  zeer  of  xij. 
monethes,  that  is  to  seye  ccclxv.  dayes,  without 
leep  zeer>  after  the  propre  cours  of  the  Sonne.    And 
therefore  after  oowntynge  of  x.  monethes  of  the  zeer, 
be  dyede  in  the  xl.  zeer  as  the  prophete  seyde :  and 
after  the  zeer  of  xij.  monethes  he  was  of  aoe  xxxiij. 
zeer  and  iij.  monethes.    Also  within  the  Mount  of 
Caharie,  on  the  right  side,  is  an  Awter,  wher  the 
piler  lyzth  that  oure  lord  Jhesu  was  bounden  to 
whan  he  was  scourged ;  and  there  besyde  iiy.  ibte» 
ben  iiij.  pilers  of  ston  that  allweys  droppen  water. 
And  summe  sejrn  that  thei  wepen  for  our  Lordes  deth. 
And  nygh  that  awtier  is  a  plaoe  under  erthe  xiy. 
degrees  of  depnesse,  wher  the  holy  croys  was  fonnden 
be  the  wytt  of  Se^te  Slyne,  under  a  roehe  wher  the 
Jewes  had  hidde  it.    And  that  was  the  verray  croys 
assayed.    For  thei  ftmnden  iy.  crosses,  on  of  our 
Lord,  and  ij.  of  the  ij.  thefes.    And  Seynte  Elyne 
preved  hem  on  a  ded  body  that  aros  from  deth  to 
lyve,  whan  that  it  was  leyd  on  it  tbat  our  Lord  dyed 
on.    And  there  by  in  the  wall  is  the  plaoe  wher  the 
iiij.  nayles  of  our  Lord  were  hidd,  for  he  had  ij.  in 
his  bonds,  and  y .  in  his  feet :  and  of  on  of  theise  the 
Bmperour  of  Constantynople  made  a  brydill  to  his 
flors»  to  her  bim  in  bataylle,  and  thorgh  yertue  there 
of  he  overcam  his  enemyes,  and  wan  all  the  lond  of 
Asye  the  lesse  that  is  to  seye  Turkye,  Ermonye  the 
lasse  and  the  more,  and  finom  Surrye  to  Jerusalem, 
from  Arabye  to  Persie,  firom  Mesopotayme  to  the 
kingdom  of  Halappee,  (torn  Sgypte  the  highe  and 
the  lowe,  and  all  the  othere  kyngdomes  unto  the 
depe  of  Bthiope,  and  in  to  Ynde  the  lesse  that  thanne 
was  oristeme.    And  there  was  in  that  tyme  many 
gode  holy  men  and  holy  Heremytes  of  whom  the 
book  of  Fadres  lyfes  speketh  and  thei  ben  now  in 
paynemes  and  Sarazines  bonds.    And  in  mydds  of 
that  chirche  is  a  compas  in  the  whiehe  Joseph  of 
Aramathie  leyde  the  body  of  our  Lord  whan  he  had 
taken  him  down  of  the  croys  and  wer  he  wassohed 
the  wounds  of  our  Lord.    And  that  compas  sey  men 
is  the  mydds  of  the  world.    And  in  the  chirche  of 
the  Sepulchre  on  the  north  syde  is  the  place  wher 
oure  Lord  was  put  in  preson.    For  he  was  in  preson 
in  many  places.    And  ther  is  a  partye  of  the  cheyne 
that  he  was  bounden  with.    And  ther  he  appered 
first  to  Marie  Magdaleyne,  whan  he  was  rysen,  and 
sche  wende  that  he  had  ben  a  gardener.    In  the 
chirche  of  Seynt  Sepulcr  was  wont  to  be  chanons  of 
the  ordr  of  Seynt  Augustyn,  and  hadden  a  Priour, 
but  the  Patriark  was  ner  sovereyn.    And  with  oute 
the  dores  of  the  chirche,  on  the  right  syde  as  men 
gon  upward  xviii.  graces  seyd  our  Lord  to  his  moder 
'  Muher  ecce  Jllitts  twu!  that  is  to  seye,  *  Woman 
lo  thi  sone.*    And  after  that  he  seyde  to  John  his 
disciple  *  Eece  Maier  iua,*  that  is  to  seyne  *  Lo 
behold  thi  moder.*    And  theise  words  he  seyde  on 
the  cros.    And  on  theise  greces  went  our  Lord  whan 
he  bar  the  cros  on  his  schulder.    And  under  this 
grees  is  a  chapell  and  in  that  chapell  syngen  prestos 
yndyenes,  that  is  to  seye  presta  of  Ynde,  noght  after 


oure  law,  but  after  her.  and  all  way  thei  maken  her 
saciement  of  the  awtier,  seyenge  *  Pater  nosier*  and 
othere  preyeres  there  with.  With  the  whiehe  preyeres 
thei  seye  the  words  that  the  sacrement  is  made  of. 
For  thei  ne  knowe  not  the  addicions  that  many 
Popes  ban  made,  but  thei  synge  with  gode  devocion. 
And  there  ner  is  the  place  where  that  oure  Lord 
rested  him  whan  he  was  wery  for  berynge  of  the 
ores.  And  zee  schull  understonde  that  before  the 
chirche  of  the  Se^iulcre  is  the  cytee  more  feble  than 
inony  other  partie,  for  the  grete  pUyn  that  is 
betwene  the  chirche  and  the  citee.  And  toward  the 
est  syde,  with  oute  the  walles  of  the  eytee,  is  the 
Vale  of  Josaphath,  that  toucheth  to  the  walles  as 
though  it  wer  a  large  dych.  And  above  that  Vale  of 
Josaphath  out  of  ttie  cytee  is  the  chirohe  of  Seynt 
Stevene  wher  he  was  stoned  to  deth.  And  there 
beside  is  the  gildene  zate  that  may  not  be  opened,  be 
the  which  zate  our  Lord  entrea  on  Palmesonday 
upon  an  asse,  and  the  zate  opened  azenst  him  whan 
he  wolde  go  unto  the  Temple.  And  zit  apperen  the 
steppes  of  the  asses  feet  in  iij.  places  of  the  degrees 
that  ben  of  ftill  harde  ston.  And  before  the  chirche 
of  Seynt  Sepulcr  toward  the  south,  a  cc.  paas  is  the 

Set  Hospitall  of  Seynt  John,  of  the  whiehe  the 
ospitleres  hadd  here  fbundaoon.  And  with  inno 
the  Palays  of  the  sekemen  of  that  Hospitall  be  sixe 
score  and  iiij  pileres  of  ston.  And  in  the  walles  of 
the  hows  with  oute  the  nombre  aboveseyd  there  be 
liiij.  pileres  that  beren  up  the  hows.  And  fro  that 
Hospitall  to  go  toward  the  est  is  a  full  fayr  chirche 
that  is  dent  Notre  Dame  la  graund.  And  than  is 
there  another  chirche  right  nygh  that  is  dept  Notre 
Dame  de  Latyne.  And  there  were  Marie  Qeophes 
and  Marie  Magdaleyne  and  teren  here  beer,  whan 
our  Lord  was  peyned  in  the  cros. 

The  account  of  Mahomet  will  not  be  read  with 
less  interest : — 

And  zee  schull  vnderstonde  that  Maehamote  was 
born  in  Arabye,  that  was  first  a  pore  knaue  that 
kept  Cameles  that  wenten  with  Marchantes  for  mar- 
chandise,  and  so  befell  that  he  wente  with  the  mar- 
ohandes  in  to  Egipt,  and  thei  were  thanne  cristene  in 
tho  partyes.  And  at  the  desartes  of  Arabye  he 
wente  in  to  a  chapell  wher  a  Eremyte  duelte.  And 
whan  he  entred  m  to  the  chapell,  that  was  but  a 
lytill  and  a  low  thing,  and  had  but  a  lityl  dor*  and  a 
low ;  than  the  entree  began  to  wexe  so  gret  and  so 
large,  and  so  high,  as  though  it  bad  be  of  a  gret 
mynstr,  or  the  zate  of  a  paleys.  And  this  was  the 
first  myrade  the  Sarazins  seyn  that  Machomete  dide 
in  his  zouthe.  After  began  he  for  to  wexe  wyse  and 
riche,  and  he  was  a  gret  Astronomer,  and,  after,  he 
was  gouernour  and  prince  of  the  lond  of  Corrodane. 
and  he  gouerned  it  full  wisely  in  such  manere,  that 
whan  the  Prince  was  ded,  he  toko  the  lady  to  wyfe 
that  highte  Gadrige.  And  Mach(Hnete  fell  often  in 
the  grete  sikeness  that  men  calle  the  fallynge  euyll. 
Wherfore  the  lady  was  full  sory  that  euere  sche  tuke 
him  to  husbonde.  But  Machomete  made  hire  to 
beleeue  that  all  tymes  when  he  fell  so,  Gabriel  the 
angel  cam  for  to  speke  with  him,  and  for  the  grete 
light  and  brightnesse  of  the  angell,  he  myghte  not 
susteyne  him  fro  fallynge.  And  therefore  the  Sa- 
razines seyn  that  Gabriel  cam  often  to  speke  with 
him.  This  Machomete  regned  in  Arabye,  the  seei 
of  our  lord  Jhesu  Crist  sixe  hundred  and  ten,  auc 
was  of  the  generadon  of  Ysmael,  that  was  Abrahames 
sone  that  he  gat  upon  Agar  his  chamberer,  and 
therefore  ther  be  Sarazines  that  be  dept  Ismaely  tenes 
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and  tiinw  AganenM  of  Agar,  and  the  others  pro- 
pally  be  dept  Samiines  of  Barn,  and  summe  be 
elepC  Motbytei,  and  lumme  Amonytee,  for  the  two 
mM  of  Loth,  Bloab  and  Amon  that  he  begatt  on  hit 
dioptres  tha^were  aftirward  grete  erthely  princes. 
And  also  Mtehomete  loaed  wel  a  gode  heremy  te  that 
duelled  io  the  desettss,  a  myle  from  Mount  Synay  in 
the  veye  that  men  con  fto  Arabye  toward  Caldee, 
nd  toTCid  Ynde,  o  day  ioraey  fro  the  Bee  wher  the 
Mttcbaunts  of  Venyse  eomen  often  for  marshandise. 
Aodio  often  wente  Machomete  to  this  heremy  te  that 
lU  kit  men  were  wrothe,  ibr  he  wdde  gladly  hers 
this  henmyte  preehe,  and  make  his  men  wake  all 
iTglit,  and  therefore  bis  men  thoughten  to  putte  the 
bmnyte  to  deth,  and  so  befell  vpon  a  nyght  that 
Ihdiomste  was  dronken  of  god  wyn  and  he  fell  on 
skpe,  and  his  men  toke  Maehomete's  swerd  ont  of 
bb  lefaethe^  wfafls  he  slepte,  and  theie  with  thei  slowgh 
this  heremyte  and  putte  his  swerd  al  blody  in  his 
aeheths  ssen.     Ana  at  morwe  whan  he  fond  the 
bmmjte  ded,  he  was  Ailly  sory  and  wroth,  and 
wolde  haoe  don  his  men  to  deth,  bat  thei  all  with  on 
leeord  [laid]  that  he  him  self  had  slayn  him  whan 
be  wu  on»ken  and  schewed  him  his  swerd  all  blody, 
and  he  trowed  that  the!  hadden  seyd  soth.   And  than 
he  enned  the  wyn,  and  all  tho  that  drynken  it    And 
theriim  Banaiines  that  be  deuout  drynken  neuer  no 
wyn,  bnt  sam  drynken  it  prinyiy,  fw  sif  thei  dronken 
itoneiily  thei  sefaelde  ben  reproued.  But  thei  drrnken 
gsda  benerage  and  swete  and  noryfshynge  that  is 
made  of  6alunell>  and  that  is  that  men  maken  surt* 
Qf  that  is  of  r^t  gode  sauor,  and  it  is  gode  for  the 
bnest  Also  it  befalleth  sumtyme  that  cristene  men 
beeome  Sarasines  outher  for  pouertee  or  for  symple- 
nm,  or  elles  for  her  owne  wykkedness.    And  there- 
fore the  Arehiflamyn  or  the  Flamyn  os  our  Echo- 
hisshora  or  Bisshop,  whan  he  resceyueth  hem  seyth 
thos :  La  eUee  olla  tyla  Machomei  rore$  alia,  that  is 
to  seys,  **  There  is  no  Gkxl  but  on  and  Machomete 
his 


Owen  and  Blakeway,  in  their  Historv  of  Shrews- 
bury, toLl  p.  167,  obseryejustly,  that  the  pestilence 
of  1340  forms  a  remarkable  era  in  the  nistory  of 
oar  language.  Before  that  time,  from  the  Nor* 
nun  Cmiquerty  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
GDUDtry  affeeied  to  converse  in  French :  children 
even  construed  their  lessons  at  school  into  that 
language.  So  Higden  tells  us  in  his  Polychronicou. 
But  from  the  time  of  "the  first  moreyn,"  as  Tre- 
TiM,  his  translator,  terms  it,  this  "  maner  "  was 
"s<mdel  ychaungide."  A  schoolmaster  named 
Coniwill  was  the  first  that  introduced  English 
uto  the  inatroction  of  his  pupils;  and  this  ex- 
&n)de  was  so  eagerly  followed  that,  by  the  year 
1385,  when  Trevisa  wrote,  it  was  become  nearly 
gcnersL  The  clergy,  in  aU  christian  countries,  are 
the  chief  pers<Ru  by  whom  the  education  of  youth 
is  conducted  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dreadful 
■coorgie  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  by  carry- 
iog  off  many  of  those  ancient  instructors,  enabled 
CfffowsU  to  work  a  change  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
which,  but  fofr  that  event,  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  effect  The  great  pestilence  of  1349 
^11  be  found  to  be  alluded  to  in  our  next  specimen, 
which  is  one  of  alliterative  metre,  from  tne  open- 
ing of  the  wdl-known  satire  entitled  '  The  Vision 
(qi  Visions)  of  Fierce  Plowman,'  written,  as  Mr. 


Tyrwhitt  has  shown,  soon  after  1363.  We  quote 
from  Crowley's  **reiQ  second  edition  "  of  1550,  in 
which  year,  so  great  was  its  popularity,  he  printed 
three  editions  of  the  work  :* — 

In  a  somer  season,  when  set  was  the  sunne, 
I  shope  me  into  ihroubs,  as  I  a  shepe  were ; 
In  habyte  as  an  hermet,  unholy  of  werkes 
Went  wyde  in  thys  world  wonders  to  here ; 
And  on  a  May  morning,  on  Malveme  hilles 
Me  befell  a  ferly,  of  a  fayry  me  thought 
I  was  wery  of  wandering,  and  went  me  to  rest 
Under  a  brode  banke,  by  a  bourne  side, 
And  as  I  laj  and  lened,  and  loked  on  the  water 
I  slombred  into  a  sleping,  it  swyzed  so  mery. 

Than  gan  I  to  meten,  a  mervelous  sweuen 
That  I  was  in  wildemes,  I  wyst  neuer  where. 
As  I  beheld  into  the  aste,  on  high  to  the  sunne 
I  sawe  a  tower  on  a  loft,  rychlydi  ymaked 
A  depe  dale  beneth,  a  dungeon  therin 
With  depe  diches  and  darcke,  and  dreadful  of  syght. 
A  fayre  felde  ftil  of  folke  found  I  there  betwene, 
Of  all  maner  men,  the  meane  and  the  ryche 
Werking  and  wandring,  as  the  world  asketh. 

Some  put  hem  to  the  ploughe,  pleiden  ftill  selde 
In  setting  and  sowing,  swonken  full  harde 
And  wonnen  that  wasters,  with  gbtony  destroyen ; 
And  some  put  hem  to  pryd,  appareled  therafter 
In  continuaunoe  of  clothynge,  common  disgtsed 
In  prayers  and  penaunce  putten  hem  many 
In  nope  to  haue  after  heuenriche  blysse. 
And  for  the  loue  of  our  Lords  liuyden  full  harde 
As  Ankers  and  Hermets  that  hold  hem  in  her  selles 
And  coueten  nought  in  contrey  to  carien  aboute 
For  no  liquerous  uuelode  her  likam  to  please. 

And  some  chosen  chaffer,  they  oheueden  the  better 
As  it  semeth  to  our  sight  that  such  do  thriuen 
And  some  mirthes  to  maken,  as  minstrels  eunneth 
And  gotten  gold  with  her  glee,  sinles  I  leue 
As  Japers  and  Janglers,  Judas  chvldren, 
Fayneth  hem  fantacies,  and  foles  hem  maketh, 
And  ban  her  wy  t  at  wyl,  to  werke  if  they  should 
That  Paule  preacheth  of  hem  I  nil  not  preue  it  here 
Qttt  hquitur  turpiloquium,  ^.  Is  Lucirer*s  knaue. 
Bydders  and  beggers,  fast  aboute  yede. 
With  hyr   beidies  and  hyr   bagges  of  bread  ful 

crammed, 
Fraitenden  for  her  fode,  fbughten  at  the  ale 
In  glotony  G(odwote  gone  they  to  bedde 
And  rise  with  rebaudry,  as  Rebertes  knaues. 
Slope  and  sory  sleuth,  sbeweth  hem  euer. 
Pylgrames  and  Palmers  plight  hem  togythers 
For  to  soke  S.James  ana  Saintes  at  BU>me. 
They  went  forth  their  waye  with  many  wyse  tales. 
And  had  leue  to  lye  all  her  life  after. 
I  see  some  that  sayd  they  had  sought  sayntes, 
To  echo  a  tale  that  they  told,  her  tong  was  tempred 

to  lye 
More  then  to  say  soth,  it  semed  by  her  speche. 
Hermets  on  a  heape,  wyth  hoked  staues, 
Wenten  to  Walsingham  and  her  wenehes  after  • 
Great  loubies  and  long,  that  loth  were  to  swink. 
Clothed  him  in  copes,  to  be  knowen  from  other 
And  shopen  hem  hermets,  her  ease  to  haue 

*  The  diir«reiit  maiiutcriptt  and  printed  adiUoua  of  the  *  VUitMM 
vary  to  conddenbly  u  to  have  given  rise  to  a  tapnoiltioa  that  tlui 
poem,  after  its  flrtt  production,  had  been  remoulded  by  the  author 
and  that  it  baa  eome  down  to  us  in  both  versions.    The  reasons  te 


preferring  Crowley's  text,  which  appears  to  be  founded  «poo  aa 
exeelleut  manuscript,  to  that  of  the  modern  editor.  Dr.  WUtaker.  an 
stated  in  the  Ute  Mr.  Pnee*a  edition  of  W«rtoa*a  History  of  EnilUk 
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I  found  there  fryres,  all  the  four  Orders 
Preached  to  the  people  for  profite  of  them  seluea, 
Closed  the  gospel  as  hem  good  lyked 
For  couetouse  of  copes,  construe  it  as  they  void 
Mani  of  these  master  friers  might  cloth  hem  at 

liking 
For  her  money  and  her  marchaundise  marchen  to 

gither. 
For  sith  cheritie  was  chapman  and  chefe  to  ahriue 

lords 
Manv  ferleis  haue  fallen  in  few  yeres  : 
But  holy  church  and  they  hold  l)etter  to  gither 
The  most  mischiefe  on  mould  is  mounting  well  fast 

There  preached  a  pardoner,  as  he  a  priest  were. 
Brought  forth  a  buU  with  many  bishops  scales. 
And  sayd  that  him  selfe  might  absoyle  hem  all 
Of  falsehode  and  of  fasting,  and  of  vowes  broken ; 
Lewde  men  loued  him  well,  and  liked  his  wordes 
Commen  up  kneling  to  kisse  his  buUes. 
He  bouched  hem  with  his  brenet,  and  blered  her 

eyes, 
And  raught  with  his   ragman   both   ringes   and 

broches, 
Thus  they  giue  their  gold  glotons  to  kepe, 
And  leueth  it  to  such  losels  as  lichery  hunteth. 
Were  the  bishop  blessed,  and  worth  both  his  ears. 
His  seale  shold  not  be  sent,  to  deceaue  the  people ; 
And  it  is  nought  by  the  bishop  that  the  boy  preacheth. 
For  the  parish  and  the  pardoner  part  the  siluer. 
That  the  pouertie  of  the  parish  should  haue  if  thyne 

were. 
Persons  and  her  priestes  pleyned  hem  to  the  bishop 
That  her  parishes  were  pore,  sithen  the  pestilence 

time, 
To  haue  a  licence  and  leue  at  London  to  dwell, 
To  sing  there  for  Simony,  for  siluer  is  swete. 
Bishops  and  bachelors,  both  masters  and  doctors, 
That  haue  cure  under  Christ,  and  crowning  in  token. 
And  signe  that  they  should  shriue  her  parishinges 
Preach  and  pray  for  hem,  and  the  poore  fede. 
Lye  at  London  in  lenten ;  and  elles 
Some  seruen  the  kyng  and  his  siluer  tellen 
In  cheker  and  in  chauncery,  chalenge  his  dettes 
Of  wardes  and  warmottes,  of  wayues  and  strayues. 
And  some  semen  as  seruauntes  to  lords  and  to 

ladies. 
And  in  stede  of  Stewerdes  sit  and  demen 
Her  masses  and  her  mattens,  and  many  of  her  hours 
Are  done  undeuoutly,  drede  is  at  the  laste 
Lest  Christ  in  consistory,  aocurse  ful  many. 

The  most  important  work,  however,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Wicklif,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  finished 
before  1382.  Wicklif  died  in  1384.  The  Old 
Testament  of  this  translation  still  remains  un- 
publishedf  though  numerous  manuscripts  of  it  are 
preserved  in  our  public  and  collegiate  libraries. 
From  one  of  the  best  of  these  (MS.  Reg.  Brit. 
Mus.  1  C  viii.),  we  have  selected  as  a  specimen 
the  Song  of  Moses  :♦ — 

Thanne  Moises  song,  and  the  sones  of  Israel,  this 
song  to  the  Lord  ;  and  thei  seiden,  Synge  we  to  the 
Lord  for  he  is  magnafied  gloriousli ;  he  castide  down 
the  hors  and  the  stiere  into  the  see.  My  strengthe 
and  my  preisyng  is  the  Lord,  and  he  is  maad  to  me 
into  heelthe,  this  is  my  God :  y  schal  glorifie  hym  the 
God  of  my  fadir:  and  y  schal  enhaunce  h^m:  the 
Ijord  is  as  a  man  fizten :  his  name  is  almizti.  He 
•  Eiodttib  chap.  »v« 


castide  doun  into  the  see  the  charis  of  Farao  and  his 
oost,  his  chosun  princes  weren  drenchid  in  the  reed 
see,  the  deepe  watris  hiliden  them ;  thei  zeden  doun 
into  the  depthe  as  a  stoon.  Lord  thy  nzt  bond  is 
magnified  in  strengthe :  Lord  thi  rizt  bond  smoot 
the  enemye :  and  in  the  mythilnesse  of  thi  glorie 
thou  hast  put  doun  all  myn  adversarycs ;  thou  sentist 
thine  ire  that  devouride  hem  as  stobil :  and  watris 
weren  gaderid  in  the  spirit  of  thi  woodnesse,  Howinge 
watir  stood:  dope  watris  weren  gaderid  in  the  middis 
of  the  see :  the  enemy  seide,  Y  schal  pursue  and  y 
schal  take,  y  schal  departe  spuylis :  my  soule  schal 
be  fiUid  :  I  schal  drawe  out  my  swerde :  myn  bond 
schal  sle  hem.  Thi  spirit  blew ;  and  the  see  hilide 
hem,  thei  weren  drenchid  as  leed,  in  grete  watris. 
Lord  who  is  lyk  thee  in  stronge  men :  who  is  lyk 
thee,  thou  art  greet  doere  in  hoolynesse ;  ferdful  and 
p'isable,  and  doyng  miracles,  thou  heldist  forth  thin 
bond,  and  the  erthe  devouride  hem :  Thou  were 
ledere,  in  thi  merci,  to  thi  puple,  which  thou  azen 
bouztest,  and  thou  hast  bore  hym  in  thi  strengthe, 
to  thin  holi  dwellyng  place :  puplisstieden  and  weren 
wroothe :  sorewis  helden  the  dwelleris  of  filistiym ; 
thane  the  pryncis  of  Edom  weren  disturblid :  trem- 
bling helde  the  stronge  men  of  Moab:  all  the  dwel- 
leris of  Canaan  weren  starke.  Inward  drede  falle  on 
hem  :  and  outward  drede  in  the  greetnesse  of  thin 
arm.  Be  thei  maad  unmoovable  as  a  stoon,  til  thi 
puple  passe  lord,  til  this  thi  puple  passe.  Whom 
thou  weldidist,  thou  schalt  brynge  heni  in  and  thou 
schalt  plaunte  in  the  hil  of  thin  eritage :  in  the  moost 
stidefast  dwellyng  place  which  thou  hast  wrodzt 
Lord,  Lord  thi'seyntuarie  which  thin  hondis  made 
stidefast.  The  Lord  schal  regno  in  to  the  world  and 
ferth  e.  Forsothe  Farao  a  ridere  entride  with  his 
charis  and  knyztia  in  to  the  see:  and  the  Lord 
brouzte  the  watris  of  the  see  on  him ;  sotheli  the 
sones  of  Israel  zeden  hi  the  drie  place,  in  the  myddis 
of  the  see. 

Therefore  Marie  profetesse,  the  sister  of  Aaron, 
tooke  a  tympan  in  hir  bond,  and  all  the  wymmen 
zeden  out  aftir  hyr  with  tympans  cumpanyes:  to 
which  sche  song  before  and  seide,  Svnge  we  to  the 
Lord :  for  he  is  magnyfied  gloriously,  he  castide  doun 
into  the  see  the  hors  and  the  stiere  of  hym. 

From  Wicklif 's  New  Testament  we  shall  select 
the  last  chapter  of  St.  Luke  : — 

But  in  0  day  of  the  woke  ful  eerli  thei  camen  to 
the  grave,  and  broughten  swete  smelling  spices  that 
thei  hadden  arayed.  And  thei  founden  the  stoon 
tumyd  awey  fro  the  graue.  And  thei  geden  in  and 
foundun  not  the  bodi  of  the  Lord  Jhesus.  And  it 
was  don  the  while  thei  weren  astonyed  in  thought  of 
this  thing  lo  twey  men  stodun  bisidis  hem  in  schy- 
nyng  cloth.  And  whanne  thei  dredden  ana  bo  widen 
her  semblaunt  into  erthe,  thei  seiden  to  hem,  what 
seeken  ye  him  that  lyueth  with  deede  men?  He  ia 
not  here :  but  he  is  risun :  haue  ye  minde  how  he 
spak  to  you  whanne  he  was  yit  in  Golilee»  and  seide 
for  it  behoueth  mannes  sone  to  be  bitakun  into  the 
hondis  of  synful  men :  and  to  be  crucifyed :  and  the 
thridde  day  to  rise  a^^en  ?  And  thei  bithoughten  on 
hise  wordis,  and  thei  geden  agen  fro  the  graue :  and 
teelden  alle  these  thingis  to  the  ellevene  and  to  alle 
othere.  And  there  was  Marve  Maudeleyn  and  Jone 
and  Marye  of  James,  and  othere  wymmen  that 
weren  with  hem,  that  seiden  to  Apostlis  these 
thingis.  And  these  wordis  were  seyn  bifore  hem  os 
madnesse  and  thei  bileueden  not  to  hem  ;  but  Pet  re 
roo8  up  and  ran  to  the  graue,  and  he  bowide  douu 
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and  ngb  the  lynen  elothis  livnge  aloone,  and  he  wente 
by  himsilf,  wondrynge  on  that  that  was  don. 

And  lo  tweyne  of  hem  wenten  in  that  day  into  a 
castel,  that  was  fro  Jerusalem  the  space  of  sixty  fur- 
longis»  by  name  Emaws.  And  thei  spaken  togidre 
of  alle  these  thin^is  that  hadden  bi&lle.  And  it  was 
don  the  while  thei  talkiden,  and  soughten  by  hemsilf : 
Jesus  himsilf  neighede  and  wente  with  hem.  But 
her  yghen  weren  holdun,  that  thei  knewen  him  not 
And  he  seide  to  hem,  what  ben  Uiese  wordis  that  ye 
speken  togidere  wondringe:  and  ye  ben  sorewful? 
And  oon,  whos  name  was  Cleofas,  answerde  and 
seyde.  thou  thi  silf  art  a  pilgrim  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Last  thou  not  knowun  what  thingis  ben  don  in  it 
these  dayes?  To  whom  he  seyde,  what  thingis? 
and  thei  seiden  to  him,  of  Jhesus  of  Nazareth,  that 
was  a  man  profete  myghti  in  werk  and  word  biicNre 
God  and  al  the  puple.  And  how  the  higheste  prestis 
of  oure  Princis  bitokun  him  into  dampnacioun  of 
deetb :  and  crucifieden  him.  But  we  hopiden  that 
he  schulde  haue  agen  bou^hte  Israel :  and  now  on 
alle  these  thingis,  the  thridde  day  is  to  day  that 
these  thingis  weren  don.  But  also  summe  wymmen  of 
ouris  maden  us  aferd  whiche  bifore  day  weren  at  the 
graue.  And  whan  his  bodi  was  not  foundun,  thei 
camen  and  seiden  that  they  sighen  also  a  sight  of 
aungels,  which  seiden  that  he  lyueth.  And  summe 
of  ouren  wenten  to  the  graue,  and  thei  foundun  so  as 
the  wymmen  seiden ;  t)ut  they  foundun  not  him. 
And  he  seide  to  hem,  a  foolis  and  slows  of  herte  to 
bileue  in  alle  thingis  that  the  profetis  ban  spoken ; 
Wher  it  bihofte  not  Crist  to  suffire  these  thingfis,  and 
so  to  entre  into  his  glorye  ?  And  he  bigan  at  Moyses 
and  at  alle  the  profetis  and  declaride  to  hem  in  alle 
scripturis  that  weren  of  him.  And  thei  camen  nygh 
the  castel  whidir  thei  wenten :  and  he  made  counte- 
naunce  that  he  wolde  go  ferthir.  And  thei  constrey- 
neden  him  and  seiden,  dwelle  with  us,  for  it  drawith 
to  njght,  and  the  day  is  now  bowid  doun,  and  he 
entnde  with  them.  And  it  was  don  the  while  he  sat 
at  the  mete  with  hem,  he  took  breed  and  blisside  and 
brak,  and  took  to  hem.  And  the  yghen  of  hem  weren 
opened,  and  thei  knewen  him;  anahevanyschide  fro 
her  yghen.  And  thei  seiden  togidere,  wher  oure 
herte  was  not  biemynge  in  us.  while  he  spak  to  us 
in  the  weye,  and  opened  to  us  Scripturis  ?  And  thei 
risen  up  in  the  same  our  and  wenten  agen  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  foundun  the  ellevene  gaderid  togidre,  and 
hem  that  weren  with  hem,  seiynge,  that  the  Lord  is 
risun  verily:  and  apperide  to  Symount  And  thei 
tolden  what  thingis  weren  don  in  the  weye,  and  how 
thei  knewen  him  in  the  brakinp^  of  bred.  And  the 
while  thei  spaken  these  thingis  Jhesus  stood  in  the 
myddU  of  hem  and  seide  to  hem,  pees  to  you,  I  am, 
nyl  ye  drede :  >but  thei  weren  afiRrayed  and  agast  and 
gessiden  hem  to  be  a  spirit  And  he  seide  to  hem, 
what  ben  ye  troubled :  and  thoughtis  camen  up  into 
Toure  hertis  ?  Se  ye  my  hondis  and  my  feet :  for  I 
my  silf  am,  feele  ye  and  se  ye,  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesch  and  boones  as  ve  seen  that  I  haue.  And 
whennehe  hadde  seid  thisthin^:  be  schewide  hondis 
and  feet  to  hem.  And  yit  while  thei  bileueden  not 
and  wondriden  for  joye :  he  seide,  ban  ye  here  ony 
thing  that  schal  be  etun  ?  and  thei  profriden  to  him  a 
part  of  a  flsch  roostyd,  and  a  honycomb.  And 
whanne  he  hadde  etun  bifore  hem,  he  toke  that  that 
lefte  and  gaf  to  hem,  and  seyde  to  hem,  these  ben  the 
wordis  that  I  spak  to  you,  whanne  I  was  yit  with 
you,  ibr  it  is  nede  that  alle  thingis  ben  fulfilled  that 
ben  writun  in  the  Lawe  of  l^ws  and  in  the  pro- 
fetis, and  in  Salmes  of  me ;  Thanne  he  openide  to 
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hem  with  that  thei  schulden  undirstonde  Scriptuns. 
And  he  seide  to  hem,  for  thus  it  is  writun,  and  thus 
it  bihofte  Crist  to  suffire:  and  rise  agen  fro  death  in 
the  thridde  day :  and  penaunce  and  remissioun  of 
synnes  to  be  prechid  in  his  name  into  all  fblkis 
bigynnynge  at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  ben  witnessis  Oa 
these  thingis.  And  I  schal  send  the  biheest  of  my 
fadir  into  you,  but  sitte  ye  in  the  citee  till  that  ye 
ben  clothed  with  vertu  fro  an  high.  And  he  ledde 
hem  forth  into  Bethanye ;  and  whan  hise  hondes 
weren  lift  up,  he  blesside  hem.  And  it  was  don  the 
while  he  blessid  hem  he  departede  fro  hem,  and  was 
borun  into  hevene.  Ana  thei  worschipiden  and 
wenten  agen  into  Jerusalem,  with  gret  ioye :  and 
weren  euer  more  in  the  temple  heriynge  and  bless* 
inge  God. 

Gower  and  Chaucer  were  contemporary,  but 
Gower  was  born  before  Chaucer.  We  give  prece- 
dence, therefore,  to  a  short  extract  from  Gower'a 
*  Confessio  Amantis,'  being  his  "  example"  of  an 
incorrupt  judge :  the  text  is  taken  from  a  very 
early  MS.  of  his  poem  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
No.  3490  :— 

In  a  Croniq  I  fynde  thus, 

How  that  Caius  Fabricius 

Wich  whilome  was  consul  of  Rome, 

By  whome  the  lawes  yede  and  come. 

Whan  the  Sampnitees  to  him  brouht 

A  somme  of  golde,  and  hym  by  souht 

To  done  hem  fauoure  in  the  lawe, 

Towarde  the  golde  he  gan  hym  drawe : 

Wherof,  in  alle  mennes  loke, 

A  part  in  to  his  honde  he  tooke, 

Wich  to  his  mouthe  in  alle  haste 

He  put  hit  for  to  smelle  and  taste. 

And  to  his  ihe  and  to  his  ere, 

Bot  he  ne  fonde  no  comfort  there : 

And  thanne  he  be  gan  it  to  despise. 

And  tolde  vnto  hem  in  this  wise : 

**  I  not  what  is  with  golde  to  thryve 

Whan  none  of  alle  my  wittes  fyve 

Fynt  savour  ne  delite  ther  inne. 

So  is  it  bot  a  nyce  sjmne 

Of  golde  to  ben  to  coveitous, 

Bot  lie  is  riche  an  glorious 

Wich  hath  in  his  subieccion 

The  men  wich  in  possession 

Ben  riche  of  golde  and  by  this  skile, 

For  he  may  alday  whan  he  wille 

Or  be  him  leef  or  be  him  loth 

Justice  don  vppon  hem  bothe.*' 

Lo  thus  he  seide  and  with  that  worde 

He  threwe  to  fore  hem  on  the  horde 

The  golde  oute  of  his  honde  anon 

And  seide  hem  that  he  wolde  none. 

So  that  he  kepte  his  liberte 

To  do  justice  and  equite, 

Without  lucre  of  suche  ricfaesse. 

There  be  no  we  fie  we  of  such  I  gesse* 

For  it  was  thilke  tymes  used 

That  every  juge  was  refused, 

Wich  was  not  frende  to  commoun  riht; 

Bot  thei  that  wolden  stonde  vpriht 

For  tronth  only  to  do  justice 

Preferred  were  in  thilke  office. 

To  dome  and  juge  comoun  lawe 

Wich  nowe  men  seyn  is  alle  withdrawe. 

To  set  a  lawe  and  kepo  it  nouht 

Ther  is  no  oomoun  profit  souht. 
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Bot  above  alle  natbeles 
The  lawe  wich  is  made  for  pees 
Is  good  to  kepe  for  the  beste 
For  that  set  alle  men  in  reste. 

As  a  specinien  of  Chaucer's  poetry  we  shall  give 
the  description  of  the  Clerk,  from  the  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales.     The  Canterbury  Tales,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  were  twice  printed  by 
Caxton,  but  in  both  instances  with  no  critical 
accuracy.     In  this  and  the  next  extract  we  follow 
the  very  carefully  -  prepared    modern  edition  of 
Tjrrwhitt,  which   undoubtedly  gives  much  more 
faithfully  than  any  preceding  one  the  actual  Ian- 
guage  of  Chaucer  : — 
A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat  I  undertake, 
But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy. 
For  he  hadde  geten  bin  yet  no  benefice 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office ; 
For  him  was  lever  ban  at  bis  beddes  bed 
Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  blake  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  pbilosophie 
Then  robes  riche,  or  fidel  or  sautrie . 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofro, 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  be  it  spente, 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  soolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede, 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence* 
And  short  and  quike,  and  fall  of  high  sentence : 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  w<^lde  he  leme  and  gladly  teche. 
Chaucer's  prose  may  be  judg^  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Parson's  Tale,  in  the  same 
work ; — 

Now  ben  there  two  maner  of  prides :  that  on  of 
hem  is  within  the  herte  of  a  man,  and  that  other  is 
without ;  of  whiche  sothely  thise  foresayd  thinges, 
and  rao  than  I  haue  sayd,  apperteinen  to  pride  that 
is  within  the  herte  of  man,  and  ther  be  other  spices 
of  pride  that  ben  withouten ;  but  natbeles  that  on 
of  these  spicee  of  pride  is  signe  of  that  other,  right 
as  the  gay  Levesell  at  the  tauerne  is  signe  of  the  win 
that  is  in  the  celler.  And  this  is  in  many  thinges, 
as  in  speche  and  contenance,  and  outragious  array  of 
clothing :  for  certes,  if  there  had  ben  no  sinne  in 
clothing,  Crist  wold  not  so  sone  have  noted  and 
spoken  of  the  clothing  of  thilk  rich  man  in  the 
Gospel ;  and,  as  Seint  Gregory  sayth,  that  precious 
clothing  is  culpable  for  the  derthe  of  it,  and  for  his 
softnesse,  and  for  his  strangenesse  and  disguising, 
and  for  the  superfluitee  or  for  the  inordinate  scant- 
nesse  of  it.  Alas !  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our 
daies,  the  sinnefuU  costlewe  array  of  clothing,  and 
namely  in  to  moche  superfluitee,  or  elles  in  to  disor- 
dinate  scantnesse. 

As  to  the  first  sinne,  in  superfluitee  of  clothing, 
whiche  that  maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  harme  of  the 
peple,  not  only  the  eoste  of  the  enbrouding,  the  dis- 
guysing,  endenting  or  barring,  oundlng,  paling, 
winding,  or  bending,  and  serablable  wast  of  cloth  in 
vanitee,  but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe  fbrring  in  her 


gounes,  so  moch  pountoning  of  chetel  to  maken 
holes,  so  moch  dagging  of  shores,  with  the  super- 
fluitee in  length  of  the  foresaide  gounes,  trailing  in 
the  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  hors  and  eke  on  foot, 
as  wel  of  man  as  of  woman,  that  all  thilke  trailing  is 
veraily  (as  in  effect)  wasted,  consumed,  thredbare, 
and  rotten  with  dong,  rather  that  it  is  yeven  to  the 
poure,  togret  domage  of  the  foresayd  poure  folk,  and 
that  in  sondry  wise ;  this  is  to  sayn,  the  more  that 
cloth  is  wasted,  the  more  must  it  cost  to  the  pour 
peple  for  the  scarcenesse :  and  fartherover,  if  so  be 
that  they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and  dagged 
clothing  to  the  poure  peple  it  is  not  conuenient  to 
were  for  hir  estate,  ne  suffisant  to  bote  bir  necessitee, 
to  kepe  hem  fh)  the  dtstemperance  of  the  firmament 

Now  as  to  the  outra^ous  array  of  women, 

God  wote  that  though  the  visages  of  som  of  hem 
semen  fVil  chaste  and  debonaire,  yet  notifien  they  in 
hir  array  of  attire  likerousnesse  and  pride.  I  say 
not  that  honestee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is 
uncovenable,  but  certes  the  superfluitee  or  disordinat 
soarcitee  of  clothing  is  reprevable.  Also  the  sinne 
of  omement  or  of  apparaile  is  in  thinges  that  apper- 
taine  to  riding,  as  in  to  manv  delicat  hors  that  ben 
holden  for  delit,  that  ben  so  faire,  fatte,  and  costlewe ; 
and  also  in  many  a  vicious  knave  that  is  susteined 
because  of  hem ;  in  curious  hameis,  a«  in  sadler, 
eropers,  neitrels,  and  bridles,  covered  with  precious 
cloth  and  rich,  barred  and  plated  of  gold  and  of 
silver ;  for  which  God  sayth  by  Zacharie  the  prophet, 
I  wol  confbunde  the  riaers  of  swiche  hors.  These 
folke  taken  litel  regard  of  the  riding  of  Goddes  aone 
of  heuen,  and  of  his  harneis,  when  he  rode  upon  the 
asse,  and  had  non  other  harneis  but  the  poure  clothes 
of  his  disciples,  ne  we  rede  not  that  euer  he  rode 
on  ony  other  best  I  speke  this  for  the  sinne  of 
superfluitee,  and  not  for  honestee,  when  reson  it 
requifeth. 

Two  poems  of  no  ordinary  beauty  of  style,  of  the 
early  part  of  Richard  II.'s  reign,  occur  in  a  volume 
called  the  Vernon  Manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  One  is  an  Elegy  on  the  death 
of  Edward  III. ;  the  other,  a  poem  on  the  disturb- 
ances whilst  Richard  was  a  child.  A  few  of  the 
smoothest  stanzas  of  each  are  here  presented  to  the 
reader.  These  poems  were  first  introduced  to 
notice  in  the  Archaeologia,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  J. 
Conybeare.  The  Elegy  begins, — 
Ah !  dere  God  t  what  mai  this  be 

That  alle  thing  weres  and  wasteth  awai, 
Frendschip  is  Cut  a  vanyte 

Unnethe  hit  dures  al  a  day : 
Thai  beo  so  sliper  at  assai 

So  leof  to  han  and  loth  to  lete, 
And  so  fikel  in  heore  fai, 
That  selden  I  seige  is  sone  forgete. 
•  «  • 

Sum  tyme  an  Englisch  ship  we  had. 

Noble  hit  was  and  heih  of  tour, 
Thorw  al  Cristendam  hit  was  drad. 

And  stif  wolde  stande  in  uch  a  stoun 
And  best  dorst  byde  a  scharp  schour 

And  other  stormes  smale  and  grete. 
Now  is  that  schip  that  bar  the  flour 

Selden  sege  and  sone  forgete. 
Into  that  schip  ther  longed  a  roothur, 

That  steered  the  schip,  and  governed  hit 
In  all  this  world  nis  such  a  notnar 

As  me  thinketh  in  my  wit 
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Wliyl  achip  and  rotbur  togeder  was  knit, 
Tliei  dredde  nouther  tempest  driygenorwete. 

Nou  be  thei  both  in  synder  flit. 
That  selden  seyge  is  sone  forgete. 


This  goode  schip,  I  may  remene 

To  the  chivalrye  of  this  londe, 
Some  time  thei  counted  nougt  a  bene 

Beo  al  France  ich  underatonde 
Thei  tok  and  sloug  hem  with  heore  honde 

The  power  of  France  both  smal  and  greie, 
And  brougt  ther  kyng  hider  to  bide  her  bonde. 

And  noa  rigt  sone  hit  is  ibrgete. 

That  schip  had  a  ful  siker  mast. 

And  a  sayle  strong  and  large, 
That  made  the  gpde  schip  never  agast 

To  undertake  a  thyng  of  charge. 
And  to  that  schip  ther  longed  a  barge. 

Of  al  France  gaf  nougt  a  clete. 
To  us  hit  was  a  siker  targe. 

And  now  riht  clone  hit  is  forgete. 

The  rothur  was  nouther  ok  ne  elm. 

Hit  was  Edward  the  Thridde  the  noble  knibt: 
The  Prince  his  sone  bare  up  his  helm. 

That  never  *80onfited  was  in  fiht. 
The  Kyng  him  rod  and  rouwed  ariht. 

The  Prince  drad  nouther  stok  nor  strete, 
Nou  of  hym  we  lete  ful  liht. 

That  selde  is  sege  is  sone  forgete. 

The  swift  barge  was  Duk  Henri 

That  noble  kniht  and  wel  assayed. 
And  in  his  leggance  worthili 

He  abod  mony  a  bitter  braid. 
6if  that  his  enemys  ougt  outraved 

To  ehastis  hem  wold  ne  not  fete. 
Nou  is  that  Lord  fUl  lowe  ileyd. 

That  selde  is  sege  is  sone  forgete. 

This  code  communes,  by  the  rode, 

I  likne  hem  to  the  scbipes  mast^ 
That  with  heore  catel  and  heore  gode 

Meynteyned  the  werre  both  ftirst  and  last. 
The  wynd  that  bleug  the  schip  with  blast 

Hit  was  gode  preyers,  I  sei  hit  a  trete, 
Now  is  devoutnes  out-i-cast. 

And  mony  gode  dedes  be  clen  forgete. 


And  therefore,  gode  siris,  taketb  reward 

Of  gor  douhti  kyng  that  dysede  in  age, 
And  to  his  son  Prince  Edward 

That  welle  was  of  al  corage. 
Such  two  lords  of  high  parage 

In  not  in  eorthe  whon  we  shal  gete. 
And  nou  heore  los  biginneth  to  swage 

That  selde  i-sege  is  sone  forgete. 

The  Poem  on  the  disturbances  of  Richard's 
feign  begins: — 

Yet  is  God  a  curteis  Lord, 

And  mekeliche  con  schewe  his  miht 
Fayne  he  wold  bring  til  aoord 

Monkuynde  to  live  in  treuthe  ariht 
Alias  1  whi  sot  we  that  Lord  so  liht. 

And  al  to  foule  with  him  we  &re  ? 
In  world  is  no  so  wys  no  wiht. 

That  thei  ne  have  warning  to  beware. 


Whon  the  comuynes  bigan  to  ryse. 

Was  non  so  gret  Lord  as  I  gesse 
That  thei  in  herte  bigon  to  gryse. 

And  leide  her  jolyte  in  presse. 
Wher  was  thene  heore  wwrthinesse? 

Whon  thei  made  lordes  droup  and  dare. 
Of  all  wyse  men  I  take  wytnesse 

This  a  warnyng  to  beware. 

«  •  v 

And  also  whon  this  eorthe  quok. 

Was  non  so  proud  he  n*as  agast, 
And  al  his  jolite  forsok 

And  thougt  on  God  whyl  that  hit  last 
And  alsone  as  hit  was  overpast 

Men  wor  as  wel  as  thei  dude  are. 
Uche  mon  in  his  herte  mai  cast 

This  was  a  warnyng  to  beware. 

Forsoth  this  was  a  Lord  to  drede 

So  sodeynly  mad  mon  aghast. 
Of  gold  and  selver  thei  tok  non  hede 

But  out  of  the  houses  fUl  sone  thei  past. 
Chambres,  chimeneys,  al  to  barst, 

Chirches  and  castels  foul  gon  fare, 
Pinacles,  steples,  to  ground  hit  east. 

And  al  was  warnyng  to  beware. 

The  rysing  of  the  comuynes  in  Londe, 

The  pestilens,  and  the  eorthequake, 
Theose  thres  thynges,  I  understonde, 

Beo  tokenes  the  great  vengeaunce  and  wrake 
That  schulde  fall  for  svnnes  sake. 

As  this  clerkes  con  aeclare. 
Now  mai  we  chese  to  leve  or  take. 

For  warnyng  have  we  to  ben  ware. 

Ever  I  drede,  be  my  trouthe 

Ther  mai  no  warnyng  stande  in  stede, 
We  ben  so  ful  of  synne  and  slouthe 

The  schame  is  passed  the  sched  of  bed. 
And  we  ligger  riht  bevy  as  led 

Cumbr^  in  the  Fendes  snare, 
I  leave  this  beo  ur  beste  red. 

To  thenke  on  this  warnyng  to  beware. 

Bewar,  for  I  con  sey  no  more, 

Bewar  of  vengeaunce  of  trespas, 
Bewar  and  thenk  upon  this  lore, 

Bewar  of  this  sodeyn  cas. 
And  git  bewar  while  we  have  spas. 

And  thonke  that  child  that  Marie  bare. 
Of  his  gret  goodnesse  and  his  gras 

Send  us  such  warnyng  to  beware. 

The  mention  of  the  earthquake  oiler  the  rising 
of  the  commons,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  poem 
about  1382  or  1383. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  a  royal  letter  in  Eng- 
lish with  which  we  ore  acquainted  is  a  short  note 
from  King  Henry  Y.  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
dated  before  Falaise,  10th  February,  1418.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vespasian,  C.  xii. 

Worshipful  fader  in  God,  right  trusty  and  wel- 
beloved,  for  as  moohe  as  oure  welbeloved  squier  John 
Hull  haath  long  tyme  be  in  oure  ambassiat  and 
service  in  the  parties  of  Spaigne,  for  the  whiche  as 
he  haath  complained  to  us  he  is  endaungerd  gretly 
and  certain  g(x>dvs  of  his  leyd  to  wedde :  wherior  we 
wol  that  ye  see  that  theer  be  taaken  dewe  accomptes ' 
of  the  said  John  how  many  dayes  he  haath  stande 
in  our  said  ambassiat  and  service  and  therupon  that 
he  be  contented  and  agreed  in  the  best  wyse  as 
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longeth  un  to  hym  in  this  cas.  Yeven  under  oure 
signet  in  our  howst  beside  oure  toan  of  Faloise  the 
X.  day  of  Feverer.* 

From  Osbem  Bokenham's  Lives  of  some  of  the 
Saints,  written  in  1443  and  1445,  translated  from 
the  Legenda  Aurea,  with  occasional  prologues,  we 
have  transcribed  the  prologue  of  '  Marie  Maude- 
lyn's  Life/  It  was  translated  at  the  express  desire 
of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Eu.  Bokenham  was  a  friar 
Austin,  of  the  convent  of  Stoke  Clare,  in  Suffolk. 
His  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Arundel  Col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum,  No.  397. 

THE   PROLOGB   OF   MA.RYB   MAUDBLTN's   LIFB« 

Of  a  Mar^  to  wrytyn  I  wyl  begynne» 

The  lyf  as  God  me  yeuyn  wyl  graoe, 
I  mene  not  Mary  wyth  owtyn  synne, 

Wych  of  al  man  kynd  bare  ye  solace, 
But  hvr  I  mene  wych  of  hyr  trespace 

In  Symondys  hous,  whan  she  cam  yn, 
Padone  thorgh  penaunce  dede  purchace 

And  clepyd  is  Marye  Mawdelyn. 

And  wurthyly  yia  name  Marye 

To  hyr  pertenyth  as  it  semyth  me, 
For  as  Legenda  Aurea  doth  specyfye 

Maria  hath  yese  interpretacyons  thre, 
Fyrst  it  betoknyth  a  byttyr  se, 

An  illumynere,  or  ellys  maad  lyht, 
And  yese  thre  thyngys  in  excellent  degre, 

Thys  blyssyd  Mary  Maudelyn  had  ful  ryhL 

And  by  yese  thre  yingys  we  vndyrstond  moun, 

Ye  thre  best  yingys  wych  yis  Mary  ches. 
As  outward  penaunce  and  inward  contemplacyoun, 

And  vpward  blvs,  wych  neuer  shal  ses  ; 
Of  wych  €rod  seyd  wyth  owtyn  lees 

That  ye  beeste  part  to  hir  ches  Mary, 
Wych  euere  shal  endure  and  neuere  dy screes, 

But  wyth  hyr  abydyn  eternally. 

The  fyrt  part  wych  yat  hycht  pcnytence 

Be  cause  of  ye  syne  wych  is  getyng  of  blys 
Shal  hyr  be  byrefth  by  no  vyolence, 

Ner  ye  secunde  of  contemplacyon  for  yat  is 
Contunyd  wyth  heuenely  wyche  neuere  shal  mys, 

Wherfore  it  may  not  fayl  in  no  dcgre, 
Ner  ye  thrydde  of  heuene  may  sece  I  wys 

For  the  mesure  yer'  of  is  eternyte. 
For  as  mych  yan  as  yis  Mary 

The  best  part  chees  of  penaunce  doyng, 
A  bvttyr  se  be  clepyd  ryht  conuenyently 

She  may  me  semyth  for  in  yat  thyng 
Greth  byttyrnesse  she  felt  whan  repentyng 

Be  hynde  Cryst  she  stood  shamefastly, 
And  wyth  ye  terys  shed  in  hyr  wepyng 

Hys  feet  she  wessh  ful  deuouthly. 

In  yat  also  yat  of  inwarde  contemplacyon 

The  best  part  she  ches  in  yis  lyf  here 
To  hyr  longyth  ye  secunde  interpretacyoun 

Wych  is  to  sevn  an  illumynere. 
Or  a  yeuer  of  lyht  in  wurdys  more  clere. 

For  in  hyr  contemplacyon  she  took  swych  lyht 
Wyth  wych  many  oon,  as  ye  aftyr  shul  here, 

In  goostly  goodnesse  she  maad  shyn  bryht 
In  yat,  ye  best  part  of  heuenely  blys, 

Thys  Mary  ches  in  hir  affeccyoun, 
Wurthyly  alumynyd  she  clepyd  is. 

For  now  abouyn  in  ye  celestyal  regyoun 

•  See  the  Proceedinxt  and  OrdiiMUcea  of  the  Privy  CuuneQ  of 
SmUBd,T3Lii.p^»9,940L 


lUumynd  she  is  wyth  clere  cognycyoun 

In  hir  soule,  and  aftyr  shal  fynally, 
When  complet  is  ye  general  resurreccyoun, 

lUumynyd  bene  in  hyr  gloryous  body. 
Thys  Mary  is  also  clepyd  Mawdelyn, 

Conuenyently  after  Januency's  decre. 
For  yis  wurd  Magdalena  wych  is  latyn, 

By  ye  interpretacyoun  betoknyth  yings  thre 
As  gylty,  streynghthyd,  &  wurthy  of  degre; 

Wych  thre  yings  by  dew  applycacyoun 
Mown  clerly  snewyn  what  was  she 

Before  &  yn  &  aftyr  hyr  conuercyoun. 
Beforn  hyr  conuercyoun  she  was  gylty 

Be  of  synful  lyuyng  ye  abhomynacyoun 
Dysseuyrd  from  God  &  heuenely  cumpany 

Dyffamyd  also  in  ye  werdys  oppynyoun 
In  Jerusalem  &  in  al  yat  regyoun 

And  bysydyn  alle  yese  myscheujrs  here 
She  bounde  was  by  an  oblygacyoun 

Wyth  ya  deuyl  to  dwellyn  in  endles  fer. 
But  aftyr  yis  in  hyr  conuercyoun 

Whan  she  forsuke  al  hyr  fyrst  foly 
And  hyr  repentyd  of  hyr  transgressyoun 

And  wyth  penaunce  purchacyd  liyr  mercy. 
Than  was  she  strenghthyd  &  made  mybty 

For  as  many  delytes  as  in  sundry  wysys 
Of  synnys  he  hade  in  hyr  body 

So  many  of  hyr  self  she  maad  sacryfysys. 
Aftyr  hyr  conuersyoun  eek  in  goostly  grace 

How  strong  she  wer  &  how  myhty 
Who  lyst  know  he  not  hens  pace 

Tyl  completly  rede  he  yis  story 
Wych  both  of  ye  gospel  yat  kan  not  ly 

And  of  hyr  legende  to  gydyr  is  bounde 
And  he  shal  fynde  yat  wher  wrechydly 

Synne  regnyd  grace  doth  superhabounde. 
Now  gracyous  lady  Mary  Mawdelyn 

Wyth  gprace  aftyr  synne  copyously  founde 
Let  not  Sathanas  wyth  hys  sotyl  gyn 

Of  yem  yat  ye  seruyn  ye  soulys  confounde 
And  specyally  lady  lat  yi  grace  redounde 

To  dame  Isabel  ye  countesse  of  Hu 
Counfort  hyr  &  kepe  hyr  both  heyl  &  sounde 

And  alle  temptacyouns  help  hyr  to  escheu. 
Also  lady  to  ye  humble  intent 

Of  hym  uouchesaf  for  to  intende 
Wych  at  ye  seyd  ladjis  comaundement 

To  translate  hym  bysyde  yi  legende 
Purchase  hym  grace  hys  lyf  to  amende 

£r  yan  he  passe  from  yis  outlawry 
And  help  hem  both  up  to  ascende 

Aftyr  hyr  fatal  cours  to  blysse  heuenely.    Amea. 

We  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  a  sermon,  such 
as  the  parochial  clergy  were  accustomed  to  preach 
in  the  time  of  Edwam  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  fitim 
a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  2247.  It 
is  upon  the  three  days  preceding  Easter,  called 
*  Tencbr».' 

Worshiprull  frenedis,  ye  shall  cum  to  holi  chir«h 
on  Wednysday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at  even,  for 
to  here  dyvyne  service,  as  commendable  co9tom  of 
holy  chirch  hath  ordeynd.  And  holy  chiich  usith 
tho  iy  dayes  Wednysday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
the  seruice  to  be  saide  in  the  even  tyde  in  derkcmes. 
And  it  is  called,  with  divers  men,  Tenables,  but 
holy  chirch  callith  it  Tenebras,  as  Ratifmale  Dkir^o- 
rum  saith,  that  is  to  say  thimes  or  derkenes^  for  theo 
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is  the  seraiee  seid  in  derknes  for  thre  causes,  oon  is 
forCriste  that  nyght,  beforn  he  was  take,  he  went 
thries  to  the  Mount  of  Oly vet,  praying  his  fadir  in 
bliflse  for  to  take  awey  his  hard,  paynfull  passion  that 
he  felt  in  his  spiryte  ;  he  swete  water  and  blode  for 
angwissh  of  his  dethe.  The  second  cause  is  this,  for 
after  mydnyght  gadred  fifty  knyghts  with  grete 
company  of  army  d  men,  with  swerdis,  clubbis,  baits, 
wepons,  and  lanterns  beforn  them  ibr  to  take  Criste, 
but  it  was  that  thei  oowde  not  knowe  Crist  fi^m 
Seynt  James  the  minor,  for  thei  were  like  in  persone 
and  stature :  that  fids  traytour  Judas  gave  the  Jewis 
and  men  of  armes  a  token,  saying  QucKunque  oacu- 
latus/uero  ^.  Take  hym  that  I  shall  kysse,  for  he 
it  is,  holde  hym  and  lede  hym  slyghly  and  warely. 
And  so  thei  toke  Criste  and  putte  hym  on  the  crosse. 
The  tfarid  cause  wbi  the  seruice  chese  thre  ny^hts 
beaayde  in  derknes.  For  when  our  sovereyn  Saviour 
Criste  Jhesu  was  nayled  vnto  the  crosse,  fote  and 
hand  hanging  thre  owris  of  the  dav,  fro  under  unto 
none.  Tne  son  with  drowgh  his  lyght,  and  it  was 
derk  thorow  oute  al  the  worlde,  tokenyng  and  shew- 
yng  that  the  matter  of  light,  of  Son  and  Mone,  was 
that  tyme  payned  unto  the  dethe.  For  these  thre 
causes  the  seruice  of  these  thre  nyghts  is  done  in 
derkenes.  But  unto  the  seruice  of  Thursday  at  eve 
and  Friday  ys  no  bell  rong,  but  a  clapper  the  sound 
of  a  tree,  tokenyng  that  euery  man  and  woman 
shnld  cum  devoutly  to  the  Chirch  without  noise 
making.  And  all  that  thei  shuld  speke  in  goyng 
and  Gommyng  shuld  sown  of  the  tree  of  Criste,  that 
is  to  say  of  the  Holy  Crosse  tluit  Cryste  dyed  upon 
for  mans  redempoion  and  of  his  precious  passion,  and 
remembr  how  mercyable  Criste  was  when  he 
graunted  the  thefe  Paradise  that  heng  on  his  right 
syde,  whun  he  axed  merc^.  So  every  man  and 
woman  and  child  shuld  dispose  them  vertuously 
oommyng  and  goyng  to  this  holy  place  and  leeve 
talkyng  S(  vanytees,  and  speke  Godds  worship  of  his 
holy  passion  and  of  his  mercy.  Also  in  this  seruis 
called  Tenebras  before  the  awter  is  sett  an  Herse 
with  xxiiii.  candels  brennyng,  for  xg  Apostells  and 
xij  prophetts,  which  candels  be  cjuenchid  one  after 
an  othir  in  tokenyng  that  Crists  disciples  went  from 
hym  evere  one  after  an  othir.  But  when  all  be 
quenchid,  yett  oon  is  kept  light,  which  light  is 
secretely,  whiles  the  clerkis  syng  the  kyries  and  the 
verses,  and  that  signyfyeth  Ihe  holy  woman  that 
made  lamentacion  at  Crists  sepulture.  Than  aflir-  . 
warde  that  candy  11  is  brouffht  ageyn,  which  betoken- 

Sh  Criste  in  his  manhode  dede  and  leyde  in  sepultur. 
ut  sone  aftir  he  rose  from  dethe  to  life,  and  safe 
light  of  mercy  and  grace  to  all  that  wer  quenchid  by 
dispayr.  The  strokes  that  the  presto  yeveth  up  on 
the  Boke  be  tokyn  the  thunder  clappes  whan  Criste 
biak  hell  gates  and  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Devell 
in  his  resurreccion.  Now  ye  have  herd  what  this 
seruice  be  tokenyth,  be  not  unkynde  to  that  mercifull 
Lorde  that  suflfrid  his  peynfull  passion  for  you  :  for 
unkyndnes  is  a  syn  that  stinketh  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Wherefore  seith  6e3mt  Ambrose  ther  may  no  man 
fynde  a  peyn  sufBcient  to  ponnysh  an  unkynde  man. 
Example  I  fynde  of  Alisaundr  Nexam,  as  he  wryteth, 
how  there  was  sumtyme  a  knyght  cam  from  ferr' 
cnntries  wolde  soke  Aventurs.  So  it  fortuned  to  a 
forrest  wherhe  herds  grete  noyce  of  a  bests  crying. 
So  this  knyght  drowgh  nygh,  and  there  he  sawe  how 
an  EiLder  had  acomberd  and  all  to  clypped  a  lyon 
and  venemyd  hym  and  bounde  the  lyon  to  a  tree 
while  he  lay  and  slept.    Whan  the  lyon  waked  of 
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his  slope,  and  pereeyvid  himselfe  bounde,  and  myght 
not  helpe  hym  self,  he  made  an  horrible  cry.  Than 
the  knyght  had  compassion  on  the  lyon  and  sawe 
that  the  kyns  of  bestes  was  in  distresse,  he  drough 
oute  his  swerde  and  slough  the  odder,  and  lowesyd 
the  lyon.  And  whan  the  lyon  founde  hym  self  un- 
bounde  he  fell  doun  to  the  knyghts  fete,  and  evere 
after  he  sarved  the  knyght  and  every  nyght  lay 
at  his  beddis  fete ;  in  tomaments  and  bataylls 
evere  helpid  the  knyght;  in  so  moch  that  all 
men  spake  of  the  knyght  and  the  lyon.  By  this 
knyght  is  undirstonde  Criste  Jhesu,  second  person  in 
Trynyte,  that  cam  from  ferr  cuntrey,  that  is  to  say 
from  heven  into  the  vale  of  this  wreerhid  worlde,  to 
unbynde  mankynde  that  was  bounde  with  the  olde 
adder  the  deveU  that  had  bounde  mankynde  to  tlie 
tree  of  inobedyence.  And  so  Criste  lowesyd  man- 
kynde oute  of  the  bonde  of  the  devill  with  the  swerd 
of  his  precious  passion,  and  made  hym  fro.  Wherfore 
must  every  man  and  woman  shewe  kyndenes  to  that 
gode  lorde,  as  the  lyon  dyd  unto  the  knyght,  to  be 
obesaunte  to  hym  and  Uianke  hym  of  his  godenes 
and  of  hys  unbyndinge  from  the  bondes  of  the  devell, 
and  purseu  and  folow  the  tru  teching  of  God.  That 
BO  whan  we  shall  passe  the  pa^rne  of  bodily  dethe, 
that  we  may  have  tne  perpetuall  joye  of  blisse  bought 
by  Crist's  blessid  blode.    Amen. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  strange  stories  which 
were  written  at  that  period  for  general  amuse- 
ment. 

Our  last  specimen  is  from  the  seventy-second 
chapter  of  Caxton^s  '  Booke  of  th'enseygnements 
and  techynge  that  the  Knyght  of  the  Tower  made 
to  his  daughters/  translated  from  the  French  by 
Caxton  himself,  in  1483. 

HOW   A   WOMAN   OVGHT  TO   OBXTS  HBA  HCSBOND  IN   ALLS 
THYNOS   HONSST. 

I  wold  ye  knewe  wel  the  tale  and  example  of  the 
lady,  which  daygned  not  to  come  to  her  dyner  for 
ony  commaundement  that  her  lord  coud  make  to 
her,  and  so  many  tyme  he  sent  for  her  that  at  the 
last  whanne  he  sawe  she  wold  not  come  at  his  com- 
maundement, he  made  to  com  be  fore  hym  his  swyne- 
herd,  he  that  kept  his  swynes,  whiche  was  foule  and 
ouermoche  hydous,  and  bad  hym  fetche  the  clowte 
of  the  kechyn  wherwith  men  wype  dysshes  and 
platers.  And  thenne  he  made  a  table  or  bord  to  be 
dressyd  before  liys  wyf^  and  made  it  to  be  couerd 
with  the  sayde  cloutc,  and  commaunded  to  his  swyue- 
herd  to  sytte  besyde  her,  and  thenne  he  sayd  thus  to 
her.  Lady  yf  ye  no  wylle  ete  with  me,  no  come  at 
me,  no  come  at  my  commaundement,  ye  shalle  hare 
the  kepar  of  my  swyne  to  hold  yow  company  and 
good  felauship,  and  this  doute  to  wype  your  handes 
with  al.  And  whenne  she  that  thenne  was  sore 
ashamed  and  more  wrothe  than  she  was  tofore  sawe 
and  knewe  that  her  lord  mocked  her,  refreyned  her 
proude  herte  and  knewe  her  foly.  Therfor  a  woman 
ought  not  in  no  wyse  to  refuse  to  come  at  the  com- 
maundement of  her  lord  yf  she  wylle  haue  and 
kepe  his  loue  and  pees.  And  also  by  good  reason 
humylyte  ought  to  come  iyrste  to  the  woman,  for 
ener  she  ought  to  shewe  herself  meke  and  humble 
toward  her  lord. 

From  the  specimens  here  given  of  the  best 
writers  of  nearly  three  centuries,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  reader  must  have  observed,  with  some 
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KorpriBe,  their  yariety  of  itnnge  and  irregular  modea 
of  spelling,  which  atill  oontributea  DOt  a  little  to 
the  obscurity  of  their  writings.  At  that,  and  even 
to  a  much  later  period,  orthography  was  unsettled. 
From  the  time  of  the  An^o-Saxons  to  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  same  word  was  often  spelt  two 
or  three  different  ways  in  the  same  page ;  and  every 
writer  contented  himself  with  putting  together  that 
combination  of  letters  which  he  imagined  would 
best  express  the  sound  of  the  word  he  was  using, 
without  at  all  considering  what  letters  others  used, 
or  what  he  himself  had  used  on  former  occasions 
for  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  changes  of  terms,  and  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  new  words,  especially  from  the  Frendi 
and  Latin,  numerous  reasons  will  suggest  them- 
aelves.  We  had  French  dominions,  and  the  Latin 
service  in  our  churches.  In  the  middle  period, 
although  the  Norman  settlers  had  become  amal- 
gamated with  the  people,  genteel  education  was 
still  considered  incomplete  without  French.  "  Also 
gentilmens  children,"  says  Trevisa,  "  ben  lemed 
and  taught  fiom  their  yongth  to  speke  Frenssh, 
and  up  londissh  men  will  counterfete  and  likene 
hem  selfe  to  gentilmen,  and  am  besy  to  speke 
Frenssh  for  to  be  more  sette  by.  Wherefore  it  is 
said  by  a  common  proverb,  Jack  would  be  a  gen- 
tilman  if  he  coude  speke  Frenssh." 

Beside  the  ordinary  change  of  terms  to  which 
living  tongues  in  all  ages  are  liable,  the  fourteenth 
century  produced  in  England  numerous  men  of 
learning,  who,  beside  composing  voluminous 
works,  made  many  translations,  not  only  from 
French  and  Latin,  but  from  Italian,  and  even 
Greek — a  circumstance  which  accounts  not  only 
for  the  introduction  of  new  words,  but  for  the  bor- 
rowing of  new  idioms. 

Gower,  Chaucer,  Wyclif,  and  Lydgate,  are 
names  which  learning  venerates ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  surprising  than  that  Wyclif 's  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament — one  of  the  most  curious 
and  beautiful  monuments  of  our  ancient  language 
—should  still  remain  in  manuscript. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader  who 
follows  the  progress  of  English  architecture  through 
the  middle  ages,  that,  however  clearly  the  styles  of 
Gothic,  which  successively  prevailed,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  yet  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  mark  the  boundary  lines  which  separate 
them.  A  farther  difficulty  on  this  point  is  inci- 
dental to  the  present  work,  from  the  want  of  coin- 
cidence between  the  historical  and  architectural 
eras.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  in  treating  of 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  to  look  back 
to  the  end  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  in  1377  (which 
is  the  date  conventionally  assigned  to  the  close  of 
the  second  style,  or  decorated  English,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  third,  known  as  the  perpen* 
dicular)y  and  to  anticipate,  in  some  particulars,  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  perpendicular  Gothic  is  essentially  and  ex- 
clusively English;  and  "heartily,"  says  Professor 


Willis,  ^may  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  it 
when  we  compare  it  wSx  the  sister  styles  of  France 
and  Germany."  It  sprung  up  in  our  own  country 
as  a  new  and  vigorous  shoot,  and  flourished  during 
a  period  when  the  continental  Gothic,  exhausted 
by  excessive  luxuriance,was  declining  irretrievably. 
The  principal  characteristic  of  this  style,  and  that 
to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  the  perpendicular 
direction  of  the  muUions  of  the  windows,  which 
are  carried  up  in  straight  lines  till  they  reach  the 
curve  of  the  arch,  the  sub-divisions  in  the  head  of 
the  window  being  also  for  the  most  part  formed  of 
lines  having  a  similar  tendency.  These  perpen- 
dicular lines  being  crossed  at  right  angles  by  tran- 
soms, now  first  introduced  in  large  .windows,  the 
whole  becomes  a  combination  of  open  panels. 

"  Panelling,  "  says  Mr.  Rickman,  "  is  the 
grand  source  of  ornament  in  this  style,*— indeed, 
the  interior  of  most  rich  buildings  is  only  a  series 
of  it :  for  example,  King's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, is  all  panel  except  the  floor ;  for  the  doors 
and  windows  are  nothing  but  panels  included  in 
the  general  design,  and  the  very  roof  is  a  series  of 
them  in  different  shapes." 
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This  principle  is  nowhere  developed  in  a  more 
simple  or  striking  manner  than  in  the  naye  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  huilt  by  William  of  Wylce- 
ham,  who  held  that  see  from  1367  to  1404.  This 
magnificent  work,  which  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  is  therefore  an  early 
example  of  the  style,  having  been  executed  at  a 
period  when  the  decorated  English  was  by  no 
means  entirely  superseded. 

Most  of  the  peculiarities  in  which  the  perpen- 
dicular Gothic  differs  strikingly  from  tne  two 
former  styles  may  be  observed  in  this  specimen. 
The  suppression  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
triforium,  which  merges  in  a  series  of  panels  en- 
tering into  composition  with  the  clerestory  window 
above,— the  depressed  four-centered  arch,  which, 
at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  almost  superseded  every  other  form, — and 
the  square  plane  of  decoration,  by  which  the  arches 
are^  enclosed  as  in  a  frame,  a  form  of  composition 
so  especially  appropriated  to  doorways,  that  com- 
paratively few  are  executed  in  any  other.     The 


pKaFE»DicVLA.B  DooB.— From  Uie  Bichop*i  Palace,  Lincoln. 

triangular  panel,  or  spandril,  thus  generated,  is 
usually  filled  with  tracery  or  other  ornament,  and 
occasionally,  when  not  very  large,  with  a  mass  of 
foliage ;  this  being  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
that  mode  of  decoration  is  retained.  Running 
foliage  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  hollow 
mouldings  of  cornices,  but  it  is  principally  applied 
in  detached  flowers,  and  in  the  form  of  crockets  and 
finials.  In  capitals  it  is  seldom  seen.  In  what- 
ever shape  it  occurs  it  is  poor  and  conventional 
iu  design,  and  stiff  and  mechanical  in  its  execu- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  either  of  the  former 
periods. 

Among  the  minor  characteristics  of  the  perpen- 
dicdar  style  is  to  be  observed  the  disuse  of  shafts. 
Hiey  are  still  used  in  the  main  arches  and  door- 
ways, but  never  in  windows  or  any  subordinate 
combinations.  The  transition  from^the  last  style 
in  this  particular  may  be  observed  in  Westminster 


Hall,  where  the  astragals  of  the  windows  are 
worked  with  a  base,  but  no  capital.  A  profusion 
of  little  battlements  crowded  upon  the  string- 
courses and  other  horizontal  lines,  even  to  the 
transoms  of  the  windows,  is  another  marked  feature 
of  this  style.  In  the  display  of  tracery  in  the 
windows,  the  principle  of  composition  operates 
with  a  somewhat  unfavourable  effect ;  and  on  this 
point  the  perpendicular  style  must  yield  to  the 
decorated  English.  It  is  nevertheless  susceptible 
of  many  pleasing  combinations,  of  which  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  may  afford  an  example,  oflen 
followed — with  slight  variations — in  wmdows  of 
seven  openings. 


PiKpiivoicnLAm  WiKDow.— From  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford. 

It  was  upon  the  multiplicity  of  parts  that  the 
architects  of  this  period  chiefly  depended  for  rich- 
ness of  effect.  Among  the  decorations,  however,  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  heraldry  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place.  Heraldic  bearings,  as  we 
nave  had  occasion  to  notice,  were  sculptured  upon 
tombs  very  soon  after  their  introduction ;  but  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  iu  which  they  are  called 
to  the  aid  of  architecture  appears  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where,  in  that  portion  of  the  church  lying 
immediately  west  of  the  transept,  and  carried  on 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  spandrils  of 
the  dado  arches  are  filled  by  large  shields  of  arms, 
instead  of  the  sculpture  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated in  the  structure  of  Henry  III.  Throughout 
the  decorated  English  period  shields  are  used  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  sparingly,  and  without  any^  of 
the  appendages  of  crests,  supporters,  &c.,  which 
afterwards  accompanied  diem.  They  are  at  this 
time  usually  represented  as  simply  hung  against 
the  wall,  as  m  the  nave  of  York  Cathedral, 
both  inside  and  out.  But  in  the  decorations  of 
the  perpendicular  style  heraldry  is  introduced 
in  profusion.  Shields  of  arms  occupy  every 
point    in    which  they  can  be  placed  with   ad- 
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vantage  ;  and,  besides  such  as  fill  the  panels  and 
spandrils,  they  are  made  to  serve  as  corbels,  as 
terminations  to  the  labels  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  as  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  groined  roofs. 
In  the  beautiful  vaulting  of  the  cloisters  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
above  eight  hundred  shields  are  thus  assembled, 
commemorative  of  the  royal  family  and  the  digni- 
taries and  benefactors  of  the  church.  The  whole 
have  been  emblazoned  in  their  proper  colours,  and, 
when  in  a  perfect  state,  must  have  afforded  a  display 
of  surpassing  splendour  and  brilliancy. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  this  direct  manner  that 
heraldry  was  turned  to  account  in  architecture. 
Its  bearings,  supporters,  crests,  cognizances, 
devices,  and  mottoes,  were  a  fund  from  which  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects  were  drawn  and  inge- 
niously woven  into  the  decorations  of  this  period, 
rendering  them  significant  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  investing  them  with  a  power  of  speaking  the 
language  of  history  and  chronology  to  after  ages. 
Thus,  a  great  portion  of  the  carvings  about  West- 
minster Hall  represent  the  bearings  of  its  princely 
restorer,  those  attributed  to  his  chosen  patron 
£dward  the  Confessor,  the  crests  and  devices  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  the  white  hart,  die  peculiar 
cognizance  of  Richard  II.  himself.  The  devices 
of  Henry  V.,  the  swan  and  antelope,  are  profusely 
introduced  among  the  decorations  of  his  chapel  at 
Westminster;  and  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  the 
whole  history  of  his  royal  descent,  and  connexion 
with  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet, 
is  indicated  by  the  heraldic  insignia  lavished  upon 
every  part    The  lion  of  England,  the  dragon  of 


Cadwallader  (from  whom  Henry  VII.  was  fond  of 
tracing  the  descent  of  the  House  of  Tudor),  and  the 
greyhound  of  York,*  cling  to  the  external  buttresses 
and  turrets,  and  to  the  canopies  and  piers  within. 
The  portcullis  of  Henry's  maternal  ancestry  of 
Beaufort,  the  rose  and  the  fleur-de-lis,  alternate  in 
studding  the  cornices,  filling  the  panels,  and  sur- 
mounting the  internal  dado,  royally  crowned  and 
supported  by  angels.  To  these  are  added  the 
well-known  Yorlost  cognizance  of  the  falcon  and 
fetterlock,  and  the  Lancastrian  device  of  the  Mar- 
guerite^  or  daisy,  adopted  by  his  mother  the 
Countess  of  Richmond.  King's  College  Chapel 
is  equally  rich  in  heraldic  decorations,  of  which, 
and  of  the  niche  work  and  open  battlements  of 
the  perpendicular  style,  the  annexed  doorway 
afibrds  a  specimen.f 

The  groined  roofs  of  this  style  are  exuberantly 
ornamented.  Numerous  ribs  enclosing  rich  tra- 
cery spread  over  the  vaulting  in  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  combinations,  intricate  but  not  confused, 
the  mouldings  of  the  subordinate  parts  being  judi- 
ciously reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  and  the 
leading  lines  being  marked  by  additional  members. 
But  the  stone  roof  only  reached  its  utmost  point  of 
magnificence  with  the  invention  of  fan  tracery, 
consisting  of  clusters  of  rays  diverging  from  the 
supporting  shafts  on  a  circidar  plan,  and  forming 

•  SandforJ. 

f  The  chapel  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  befva  by  Heary 
VI.,  made  little  progreis  until  thi*  conclaaion  of  the  civil  wan.  It  it 
conieqaently  Impreased  with  the  inaigniaof  the  new  dynasty  under 
whom  It  wat  completed}  but  it  aeems  extraordinary  that  the  Tndar 
mark  should  have  been  tet  upon  the  extensive  bnildinxa  < 


at  this  college  within  a  few  years  past,  to  the  exelnaioD  of  any 
tribute  of  respect  to  its  munlflcent  and  picas  fbaodtr  or  10  tw 
reigning  royal  family. 


DooBWAT  Of  Kiwo'a  C0U.10B  CiiArxi.,  Camibimi. 
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minute  panels  subdivided  and  multiplied  as  they 
spread ;  the  centre  of  the  vault  broken  into  conre- 
sponding  panels  and  tracery,  or  returning  down- 
wards in  a  form  similar  to  that  with  which  it 
sprung,  and  pendent  like  an  artificial  stalactite. 
The  cloister  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  completed  by 
Abbot  Froucester  between  1381  and  1412,  is 
among  the  earliest  and  best  examples  of  fan  tra- 
cery.* It  was  freely  introduced  throughout  the 
fifteenth  century  in  chapels  and  other  small  erec- 
tions, in  which  carved  stone  seems  to  imitate  the 
elegant  designs  and  delicate  execution  of  lace  and 
embroidery. 

The  effect  of  these  vaultings,  which  dazzle  the 
eye  by  the  number  and  complication  of  their  parts, 
is  rivalled  by  the  open  timber  roofs  of  the  same 
period.  The  origin  of  these  beautiful  frames  may 
be  traced  to  an  early  date.  The  naked  or  flat- 
ceiled  roofs  of  the  Norman  era  were  constructed 
upon  the  common  principle  derived  from  anti- 
quity, of  a  horizontal  tie-beam  connecting  the 
lateral  walls.  But  in  the  high-pitched  coverings 
of  the  early  Gothic  the  attention  of  the  builders 
was  principally  directed  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the 
wind  upon  their  vast  surfaces,  and  they  could 
afford  to  neglect  the  outward  thrust  upon  walls 
calculated  to  resist  that  of  a  stone  vault.  When 
roofs  of  this  construction  were  used  to  cover  build- 
ings without  vaulting,  the  inside,  being  boarded  on 
the  cross  timbers,  became  a  polygonal  arched  ceil- 

•  See  BriUon't  Hist,  of  Gloueefter  Cathcdr&l. 


ing  (as  in  the  old  church  at  Yarmouth)  ;*  and 
many  roofs  of  this  form  are  undoubtedly  very 
old.  But  the  picturesque  effect  produced  by 
the  complication  of  timbers  of  which  these,  roofs 
consist,  was  soon  observed  and  taken  advan- 
tage of.  Their  decoration  was  assimilated  to 
their  construction;  and  the  arch  of  timber^  in 
a  simple  form,  appears  frequently  in  the  roofs 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  completed  in  1399,  is 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  new  style  of  con- 
structing and  decorating  the  open  roof,  which  ac- 
companied the  last  modification  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  the  parent  of  many  others  of  the 
fifteenth  and  following  century  still  more  elabo- 
rately decorated.  Such  are  the  roofs  of  the  halls 
of  Eltham  Palace,  Crosby  Place,  the  College  of 
Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  and  Hampton  Court. 
This  style  of  composition  also  extends  beyond  the 
Gothic  period.  It  is  blended  with  the  capricious 
ornaments  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  and  attempts  were 
even  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  more  regular  details 
of  the  Italian  schools.  Its  success  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance seems  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  re-acUon  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Gothic  arch ;  and  the  clustered  pendants  and 
pierced  spandrils  of  the  divinity  school  at  Oxford 
show  an  evident  intention  to  imitate  its  effect  in 
stone.t 

•  S<?e  Neule'8  Churchet. 

t  See  Ackerman't  ilist.  of  Oxford. 
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This  form  of  roof  is  more  pectiliarly  charac- 
teristic of  domestic  architecture.  In  churches, 
"where  the  proportions  confine  the  roof  to  a  less 
important  place  in  the  composition,  the  horizontal 
tie  is  generally  retained ;  and  the  spandrils  of  a 
flat  arch  heneath,  and  the  triangular  space  formed 
by  the  slope  of  the  raflers  above,  afford  sufficient 
scope  for  a  variety  of  open  tracery  and  other  orna- 
ment. Sometimes  the  roof  is  brought  down  close 
to  the  tie-beam,  and  is  nearly  flat.  It  is  decorated 
either  by  moulding  the  rafters  or  covering  them 
with  a  panelled  ceiling. 

The  introduction  of  flat  timber  roofs,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  weight  and  annulling  all  outward  pres 
sure  upon  the  walls,  tended  greatly  to  favour  the 
taste  tor  lightness  of  construction,  which  was 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
In  the  magnificent  churches  of  the  second  class, 
in  which  this  period  is  rich  beyond  every  other, 
the  supporting  piers  are  reduced  by  every  artifice 
to  an  appearance  scarcely  consistent  with  stability ; 
and  the  clerestory  is  opened  from  end  to  end  like 
a  lantern,  two  windows  being  generally  grouped 
over  each  compartment  below.  As  specimens  of 
this  style  may  be  cited,  the  Collegiate  church  at 
Manchester,  the  UniversiW  churches  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  those  of  Melford  and  Lavenham  in 
Suffolk,  remarkable  for  their  florid  decoration,  and 
the  conventual  church  of  Great  Malvern  in  Wor- 
cestershire,* the  four  former  erected  in  the  fifteenth 

*  For  all  UuMo  bmldlngi,  ncept  Um  flnt,  •M.MMde't  Chnreliet. 


and  the  two  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Gloucestershire  abounds  in  churches 
no  less  worthy  of  remark  as  specimens  of  style, 
though  less  regular  in  design,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  those  of  Northleach,  Winchcombe,  and 
Cirencester.*  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Bury,  in 
which  an  arched  timber  roof  without  a  tie  is  raised 
upon  a  structure  of  magical  lightness,  is  perhaps 
surpassed  by  none  as  a  monument  of  bold  design 
and  skilful  execution. 

Of  the  greater  churches  there  is  not  much 
to  be  recorded  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
most  important  work  of  the  age  is  the  nave  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  which,  with  the  great  tran- 
sept and  cloister,  was  begun  by  Prior  Chillenden 
in  1400.  The  centre  tower  of  the  same  church, 
matchless  for  its  proportion  and  chaste  style  of 
decoration,  was  begun  by  Prior  Sellynge  in  1472 ; 
and  the  more  gorgeous,  but  less  graceful  tower  of 
Gloucester,  by  Abbot  Sebrokc  in  1454.  This 
latter  cathedral,  though  of  ancient  fabric,  exhibits 
more  of  the  perpendicular  character  than  any  other, 
owing  to  the  restorations  which  were  in  prog;ress 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  west  front  and  south  porch  were  the  work  of 
Abbot  Morwent,  between  1420  and  1437 ;  and  the 
Lady  Chapel  was  not  completed  till  1498.  The 
west  tower  of  York  Cathedral  also  belongs  to  this 
style,  having  been  erected  in  1402.t 


Win  Gatb*  Cair'ixbvkt. 


•  See  Neale't  Charahea. 

t  See  Briitoa*t  Hist  of  Ui«o  Uiree  CatbedmU. 
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The  minor  additions  and  alterations  received  by 
our  ecclesiastical  edifices  during  the  perpendicular 
period  are  so  extensiye,  that  Mr.  Rickman  sup- 
poses full  one-half  of  all  the  windows  in  our 
churches  to  be  in  Aat  style.  To  the  same  period 
is  also  to  be  referred  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stall 
and  screen  work  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  distinction  between 
castellated  and  domestic  architecture  begins  to  be 
lost  The  castles  of  an  earlier  date  were  indeed 
maintained  at  this  time  in  all  their  strength  and 
majesty,  and  additions  made  to  them  in  perfect 
aconrdance  with  their  original  style.  Many  machi- 
colated  gateways  erected  throughout  this  period, 
with  their  massive  circular  towers,  unrelieved  by 
any  openings  save  the  loophole  and  oeillet,  are 
truly  warlike  in  their  appearance.  Such,  among 
numerous  examples,  is  the  well-known  gateway 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle,*  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  closely  resembling  the  west  gate 
of  Canterbury,  built  by  Archbishop  Sudbury  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  in  the  castles,  or  castellated  mansions  as  it 
is  more  proper  to  designate  them,  which  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  fift^th  century,  the  form  and 
details  of  domestic  architecture  blend  with  the 
tower  and  turret,  and  their  military  character 
suffers  in  proportion.  It  is  the  external  outline 
which  is  principally  affected  by  the  difference  of 
the  two  styles ;  and  whichever  may  predominate 

•  See  Wooiaoth'f  Anelent  Castles,  roL  L 


in  the  mansions  of  this  period,  they  possess  a 
general  resemblance  in  their  plan  and  domestic 
arrangements ;  and  even  in  their  means  of  defence, 
which  was  still  a  consideration,  they  differ  less  in 
reality  than  appearance,  the  moat  being  common 
to  both  classes,  and  the  principal  apartments  gene- 
rally facing  inwards  towards  the  court.  In  the 
greater  mansions  the  castellated  strle  prevailed ; 
but  under  a  considerable  variety  of  modifications 
incident  to  the  transition  which  was  in  progress 
toward  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  known  as  the  Tudor  style.  Hertsmonceaux 
Castle,  erected  in  1448,  was  a  regular  parallelogram 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  square, 
flanked  by  seventeen  octagon  towers  and  a  machi- 
colated  gateway  of  a  most  picturesque  and  some- 
what fanciful  design.*  At  Tattershall  Castle,  in 
Lincolnshire,  we  have  an  imitation  of  an  ancient 
keep,  a  huge  square  tower  with  turrets  at  the  four 
angles,  and  a  machicoulis  of  formidable  projec- 
tion. Yet  there  is  little  appearance  of  strength 
in  this  vast  mass,  whatever  it  might  possess 
of  a  military  character  being  neutralised  by 
the  number  and  proportion  of  the  windows.f 
Oxburgh  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  is  an  embattled  and 
moated  house ^  with  little  of  the  castellated  style 
about  it  except  its  massive  though  ornamented 
gateway,  towering  over  the  rest  of  the  structure  to 

*  See  Woolnoth's  Ancient  Castles,  toI.  i.— A  jeneral  elevation  of 
this  building  is  given  in  Pugin's  Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
second  series. 

t  See  Britton's  Antiqaitiesp  vol.  li. 
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the  height  of  eighty  feet.*  Raglan  Castle,  hegun 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  exhibits  more  of  the 
genuine  castellated  style  outside,t  but  is  purely 
domestic  within  in  all  its  arrangements  and  details. | 
In  the  later  additions  to  Warwick  Castle  the  two 
styles  begin  to  blend  very  intimately,  the  bold 

•  See  Britton's  Antiquiliet,  rol.  IL 

t  See  Woolnoth's  C«stlet,  vol.  ii. 

X  Pogin*f  Example!  of  GoUiic  Archilectare,  leeond  seriei. 


turretted  outline  entering  into  composition  with  the 
expanse  of  window  which  was  carried  to  such 
excess  at  a  later  period.  The  additions  made  by 
Edward  IV.  to  the  castle  at  Nottingham  were  pro- 
bably veij  similar  to  this,  judging  by  Leland's 
account  of  it,  as  '*  a  gallant  building  for  lodging," 
with  "  a  goodly  tower  of  three  heights  and  mar- 
vellous fair  compassed  windows;"  a  description 
which  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the 


GkiAT  CaATmLO  Mavoe  Hov».  Wilti. 


Style  of  Thombury  Castle  in  Gloucestershire,  built 
late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Edward  Duke 
of  Buckingham.* 

In  houses  of  a  smaller  class  the  domestic  cha- 
racter was  more  distinctly  preserved,  and  many 
were  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century  displaying  a 
highly  ornamental  style  of  architecture,  in  which 
the  oriel  window  forms  a  principal  feature.  Of 
this  description  is  the  manor-house  of  Great  Chat- 
field,  in  Wiltshire.  The  view  above  represents 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  forming  the  upper 
side  of  a  court,  of  which  the  other  three  sides  were 
composed  of  inferior  buildings  containing  the 
offices.  This  building  appears  to  be  designed  ac- 
cording to  an  architectural  canon  of  the  period, 
the  outline  and  disposition  of  the  gables  being 
extremely  common.  The  old  manor-house  of 
Harlaxton  in  Lincolnshire,  and  that  of  Ockwells 
in  Berkshire,  exactly  resemble  it  in  these  parti- 
culars. The  latter  is  remarkable  as  a  timber 
edifice  of  most  elaborate  workmanship.f 

The  use  of  animals  as  finials  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, in  the  manner  shown  in  the  foregoing 
example,  was  very  common.  They  were  of  course 
allusive  to  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  house.  They 
were  generally  introduced  as  supporters  for  vanes, 

•  See  BriltoD'8  Antiq.,  toL  It,  and  Woolnolh's  Ancient  Castlee. 

TOl.  II. 

f  See  Lyion's  Berkshire  }  In  which,  however,  the  ennavioc  Eitet 
Tery  Utile  Idea  of  the  exqaisUe  deiaU  of  the  gable*. 


decorated  with  armorial  bearings  in  imitation  of 
banners,  and  sometimes  blazon^  in  their  proper 


Casvkd  Timber  Gadlk  at  Ockwklu,  BiiKt. 

colours.  This  mode  of  decoration  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  Chaucer  speaks  of  the 
"  golden  fanes,"  and  there  "  gretc  melody,"  and 
"swete  armony."  They  undoubtedly  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  as  they  creaked  in  the 
wind,  the  noble  and  exalted  associations  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms. 
A  very  curious  heraldic  vane  is  still  left  on  the 
gateway  of  Oxburgh  HalL 

Whether  the  English  noble  was  surrounded  by 
the  military  retainers  of  the  feudal  age,  or  the 
more  courtly  train  of  the  Tudor  period,  his  resi- 
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dence  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  dependants  of 
various  grades,  and  calculated  for  accommodation 
to  them,  for  a  life  of  parade  to  himself,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  the  extensive  hospitality  by  which 
his  influence  and  dignity  were  to  be  maintained. 
Within  the  quadrangle,  and  generally  opposite  the 
gate,  a  porch  led  into  a  passage  cut  off  by  a  screen 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  great  hall,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  butteries  and  kitchen.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  great  hall  was  the  raised  space 
called  the  dais,  on  which  the  high  table  was  placed, 
flanked  by  an  oriel  window  (sometimes  by  one  on 
each  side),  in  which  was  placed  the  "  cupboard" 
for  displaying  the  plate.  This  arrangement  of  the 
great  hall  is  so  universal  afler  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  it  would  be  perhaps  diflScult 
to  point  out  an  example  on  any  considerable  scale 
which  obviously  differs  from  it.  When  a  mansion 
18  of  sufficient  extent  to  inclose  two  courts,  the  hall 
is  placed  between  them.  The  principal  apart- 
ments adjoined  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.    There 
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was  usually  at  least  one  of  large  dimensions  calcu- 
lated for  state  purposes,  and  frequently  used  as  a 
dining-room,  apart  from  the  more  public  meal  in 
the  great  liall.  But  the  great  houses  of  this  age 
were  scantily  provided  with  living  rooms  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  the  lodging  rooms  and 
offices.  Jjittle  was  done  for  comfort  or  conve- 
nience. The  facility  of  communication,  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  habits  of  modem  life,  was  totally 
disregarded,  and  the  open  court  was  the  only 
passage  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another. 
Down  to  the  farm-houses  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  which  several  still  remain  in  good  preservation  in 
Kent,  the  same  system  is  to  be  traced.  Two  wings, 
joined  by  a  central  hall,  with  the  entrance  and 
passage  at  the  lower  end,  is  the  universal  plan. 

Internal  fittings  and  decorations  were  still  in  a 
rude  state  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Neither  wood 
linings  nor  plaster  ceilings  were  yet  introduced ; 
and  the  tapestry  or  hangings  which  decorated  the 
walls  were  calculated  for  use  no  less  than  orna- 
ment, by  covering  all  the  deficiencies  of  ill-closed 
doors  and  windows.  The  chimneys,  though  few 
of  the  rooms  were  provided  with  them,  were  now 
rendered  available  for  decoration  with  much  taste, 
and  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  chamber  gene- 
rally exhibits  an  elaborate  display  of  armorial 
shields  and  devices.  The  annexed  specimen  from 
Tattershall  Castle  displays  the  family  bearings  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell  (in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.),  and  the  purse,  the  badge  of  his 
dignity.  In  the  preceding  century  the  ancient 
projecting  funnel  was  still  used.* 

*  Sco  voL  L  p.  6i8. 


CHIMlTBT-PiBOK  AT  TaTTBMHALL  CAfTLB. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events 
in  the  architectural  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  the  revival  of  building  with  brick,  which  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  three  considerable  edifices 
already  referred  to, — namely,  the  castles  of  Herts- 
monceaux  and  Tattershall,  and  Oxburgh  Hall. 
The  changes  which  this  material  first  produced  in 
the  style  of  domestic  architecture,  and  the  total 


revolution  it  afterwards  effected  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing in  general,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  page. 
Its  past  history  is  obscure.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  art  of  making  the  Roman  brick 
was  ever  lost  from  the  time  it  was  introduced  into 
our  island  till  the  adoption  of  the  Flemish  brick, 
which  is  the  form  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The 
former  may  be  traced  during  the  Norman  period. 
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under  circumstances  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
common  opinion,  that  it  is  the  spoil  of  Roman 
edifices ;  and  the  latter  is  found  in  remains  satis- 
factorily assigned  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The 
fabrication  of  tiles  was  certainly  never  laid  aside. 
Still  brick  constructions  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  are  of  extreme  rarity, 
though  it  seems  unaccountable  why  so  useful  a 
building  material  should  have  been  neglected  du- 
ring so  many  centuries. 

If  little  has  hitherto  been  said  upon  town  build- 
ings and  the  habitations  of  the  conmioners  of 
England,  it  is  because  the  materials  have  been  too 
scanty  to  afford  information  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader.  The  earliest  detailed  description 
extant  of  any  English  town  is  Fitz-Stephen*s  ac- 
coimt  of  London,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century;*  but  we  can  gather  few  hints 
from  it  on  the  subject  of  domestic  architecture. 
He  tells  us  that  almost  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
great  men  had  goodly  houses  (cBdifida  pneclard) 
in  London,  to  which  they  resorted,  and  where 
their  disbursements  and  expenses  were  not  sparing, 
whenever  they  were  summoned  from  the  country 
to  attend  councils,  &c.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  the 
two  great  evils  of  London  were  drunkenness  and 
the  frequency  of  fires.  To  the  latter  fact  all  our 
early  histories  bear  sufficient  evidence;  and,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  evil,  it  was  enacted  in  the 
first  year  of  Richard  I.  that  the  lower  story  of  all 
houses  in  the  city  of  London  should  be  built  with 
stone,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles  or  slates. 
This  had  probably  been  until  that  time  the  mode 
of  constructing  the  superior  class  of  houses  only, 
the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  citizens  being  wood 
and  thatch.  Houses  built  entirely  of  stone  were 
at  all  times  scarce  in  London.  All  those  of  which 
Stow  has  preserved  memorials  appear  to  have  been 
of  early  date,  and  for  the  most  part  buildings  of 
importance.  One  which  he  notices  was  tradition- 
ally known  as  "  a  Jew's  house," — "  as  though,'* 
says  the  antiquary,  "  none  but  Jews  had  dwelt  in 
stone  houses."  But  this  is  not  a  singular  instance 
of  such  a  tradition ;  and  we  may  infer  from  it  that 
the  possession  of  a  house  beyond  the  common  class, 
by  any  one  in  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  was  so  uncom- 
mon as  to  be  popularly  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  exaggerated  riches  attributed  to  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  town  houses,  or  inns 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  nobility,  were  of  great 
extent ;  a  fact  which  might  be  inferred  from  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  word.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  great  estates  of  the  realm,  in  the  year  1457,t 
Richard  Duke  of  York  came  with  four  hundred 
men,  who  were  lodged  in  Baynard's  Castle.  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  five  hundred  men  on  horse- 
back, lodged  in  "  the  Herber,"  a  house  at  Dowgate 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  lodged 
himself,  with  six  hundred  men,  at  his  inn  in 
Warwick-lane, — "  where,"  says  Stow,  "  there  were 
oftentimes  six  oxen  eaten  at  a  breakfast."    Eight 


•See  VOL  U  pp.  689, 668,  fto. 


tStoir, 


hundred  men  were  brought  by  the  dukes  of  Exeter 
and  Somerset,  and  fifteen  hundred  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Lord  Egremont,  and  the 
Lord  Cliflford.  The  names  of  their  noble  owners 
are  still  attached  to  the  sites  of  several  of  their 
inns,  of  which  even  now  the  plans  are  in  some 
degree  preserved,  in  their  modem  adaptation,  as 
inns  of  law ;  but  we  shall  in  vain  seek  for  any 
vestiges  of  the  original  sbructures.  They  were 
already  dilapidated  or  perverted  from  their  original 
purposes  when  Stow  wrote  his  "  Survey"  in  1598. 
A  portion  of  one  building  only  of  this  class  has 
been  preserved, — the  magnificent  house  erected  by 
Sir  John  Crosby,  an  alderman  of  London,  in  1466, 
not  more  interesting  as  an  architectural  monument 
than  as  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  commons,  and  also  on  account 
of  its  historical  associations — for  it  was  here,  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  Richard  III.  took  up 
his  residence,  and  held  his  daily  consultations  with 
his  adherents  on  the  eve  of  his  usurpation  of  the 
crown*.  Stow  describes  this  mansion  as  •*very 
large  and  beautiful,  and  the  highest  at  that  time 
in  London."  He  also  tells  us  of  this  and  many 
other  houses  of  the  same  class  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  they  were  **  builded 
with  stone  and  timber," — from  which  descrip- 
tion, concise  as  it  is,  coupled  with  the  existing 
remains,  we  may  conclude  that  the  hall  and  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  these  inns  were  of  stone,  and 
the  remaining  and  larger  portions  of  the  structure 
of  timber, — upon  which  it  was  the  fashion  at  this 
time  to  bestow  as  much  care  and  decoration  as 
upon  the  more  durable  material.    In  the  provincial 

•See  ante.  p.  119.. 
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towns  of  England  time  has  spared  enough  of  street 
ardiitecture  to  show  that  a  refined  taste  in  that  art 
was  universally  difiused ;  and  the  beautiful  carving 
with  which  many  of  the  timber  fronts  of  this 
period  are  loaded  exhibit  a  luxury  of  execution 
apparently  inconsistent  with  the  mean  scale  of 
some  of  the  houses  to  which  it  is  applied.*  But 
in  the  important  requisites  of  space  and  conve- 
nience, the  ordinary  dwellings  of  our  citizens  and 
burgesses  had  as  yet  undergone  little  improve- 
ment A  narrow  facade,  with  the  gable  end  over- 
hanging the  street,  was  the  ^nerfd  form  of  that 
class  of  buildings  from  the  thirteenth  century  down 
to  the  seventeenth ;  and  though  in  the  nineteenth 
all  classes  of  the  commons  are  incomparably  better 
lodged  in  proportion  to  their  means  than  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  yet  there  is  a  greater  similarity 
between  the  buildings  of  the  two  periods  than  may 
be  obvious  at  first  sight  The  compact  plan,  the 
narrow  front,  the  m^erate  elevation,  and  the  con- 
tracted apartment,  are  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  English  town-house,  established  in  accord- 
ance with  our  domestic  habits,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  even 
adopted  in  later  times  in  edifices  to  which  they  are 
Uttle  applicable. 

The  annexed  example,  showing  the  style  of  the 
few  street  buildings  of  this  period  in  stone,  was 
standing  until  lately  in  the  town  of  Grantham. 


HovsK  AT  GsAir-niAif,  LnoouriHiBx. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  Scottish  borders  was 
an  effectual  check  to  the  arts  of  refinement  in  that 
quarter.  The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  were  still  obliged  to  fortify  themselves 
in  their  dwellings.  Hepburn  Tower,  in  Northum- 
berland, is  an  example  among  many  of  a  house  of 
this  period,  differing  from  that  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  nothing  but  some  increase  of  accommo- 
dation, and  the  convenience  of  several  chimneys 
instead  of  oncf  The  peel -houses  of  Scotland, 
and  even  the  palatial  fortress  of  Linlithgow,  are 

«  Oyventry  i*  rich  in  carved  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  and  fix- 
t«nth  ccBiuriea,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  naneroos  details 
HI  Pngio'a  Gothic  Ornament^ 
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as  far  behind  the  general  progress  of  the  age. 
The  alliance  of  Scotland  with  the  continent  becomes 
very  visible  in  the  architecture  of  this  period. 
Gowrie  House,  at  Perth  (well  known  in  history  by 
the  extraordinary  conspiracy  acted  there),  was 
entirely  in  the  French  style, — a  gabled  house,  with 
an  oriel  window  proportioned  fike  a  turret,  and 
crowned  with  a  high  peaked  roof,  overhanging  the 
angle.  These  iourelles  became  very  common  in 
Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  high 
timber  superstructures  raised  on  many  of  the  peel- 
towers  are  in  the  same  taste,  which  never  obtained 
in  England  at  any  period. 

There  is  little  to  notice  in  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Scotland  hi  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  later  parts  of  Melrose  Abbey  are  in  a  fine 
perpendicular  style.  The  celebrated  chapel  of 
Kosslyn,  founded  in  1446,  was  the  work  of  foreign 
artists.  It  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  lavish 
decoration  than  for  its  singular  architecture,  which 
resembles  no  definite  style  of  Gothic,  either  English 
or  continental.* 

The  tomb-architecture  of  this  period  is  still 
more  sumptuous  than  that  of  the  last.  The  cano- 
pies described  in  a  former  chapter  not  only  ac- 
auired  the  more  gorgeous  character  consistent  with 
the  change  of  style,  but  were  increased  in  size 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  altar-tomb  they  were 
intended  to  cover,  until  they  expanded  into  inclo- 
sures  sufficiently  capacious  to  serve  as  chapels  for 
celebrating  masses  for  the  deceased.  The  most 
elaborate  specimens  of  Gothic  art  are  displayed  in 
some  of  these  chantries^  which  add  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  many  of  our  large  churches.  That  of 
Wykeham,  which  occupies  an  arch  of  his  own 
nave  at  Winchester,  is  one  of  the  earliest  erections 
of  the  kind,  but  is  less  remarkable  for  design  than 
the  twin  chantries  of  Beaufort  and  Waynflete  in 
the  presbytery  of  the  same  cathedral,  upon  which 
the  art  of  clustering  pinnacles  and  niche  work 
^eems  to  be  exhausted.f  Henry  V.  is  the  only 
English  monarch  distinguished  by  a  monument  in 
this  style.  His  chantry  is  raised  above  the  ambu- 
latory at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  is  surpassed  by  no  work  of  the  age 
either  in  design  or  execution. 

The  greater  part  of  the  engraved  and  inlaid 
monumental  brasses  which  abound  in  our  churches 
are  of  this  and  the  next  century.  Though  intro- 
duced at  an  early  period  they  were  certainly  un- 
common before  tne  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. About  the  year  1380  they  came  into  general 
use,  and  were  thenceforward  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly among  all  ranks.  The  architectural  embel- 
lishments of  many  of  these  memorials  are  extremely 
elegant,  and  they  afford  valuable  information  upon 
the  costume  of  the  period.  They  were  sometimes 
enamelled,  as  in  the  heraldic  portions  of  the  monu- 
ment from  which  the  annexed  engraving  has  been 
taken,  though  the  colours  have  long  been  lost 

In  painting  the  fifteenth  century    is  perhaps 

•  See  Britton>t  Antiquiiletp  vol.  iii. 

t  See  Britton'f  HitU  of  Wincheiter  CaihedraL 
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lKLi.m  BsAtt  MomniniT  or  Elba  worn  Bohvh,  wifx  to  Tkokai 
«t  WooMToos.  Dvu  or  aioQounB.<*Di»,  IS99» 


the  most  barren  period  of  English  history.  The 
art  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  raised  by  the 
patronage  of  the  great  in  an  age  when  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  contracted  with  his  tailor  for  the 
painter's  work  to  be  displayed  in  the  pageantry  of 
his  embassy  to  France.*  Among  the  items  in  this 
artist's  bill  is  one  "  for  a  grete  streamer  for  the 
ship  of  XL  yerdes  length,  and  viii  yerdes  of  brede, 
with  a  grete  here  and  gryfon  holding  a  ragged 
staffe,  poudred  full  of  ragged  staves,  and  for  a 
grete  crosse  of  St.  George, — for  the  lymning  and 
portraying,  1/.  6s.  8d.^*  "If  it  is  objected  to 
me,"  says  Walpole,  "  that  this  was  mere  herald's 
painting,  I  answer  that  was  almost  the  only  paint- 
ing we  had."  And  it  is  certainly  true  that, 
except  a  few  portraits,  and  those  even  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  the  age  produced  little  be- 
yond the  pale  of  decorative  painting.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  *  Dance  of  Death,* 
painted  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  expense 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  in  imitation  of  that  m  the 
Innocents  at  Paris.  This  subject  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  repeated  in  better  times,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  by  the  admirable  version  of  Hol- 
bein. 

The  illuminators  of  manuscripts  were  still, 
therefore,  the  only  artists  who  deserved  the  name  ; 
and  their  works,  though  less  rich  in  purple  and 
gold  than  those  of  the  fourteenth  century,  present 
us  with  a  variety  of  natural  objects,  flowers,  fruits, 
birds,  insects,  &c.,  accurately  and  tastefully  exe- 
cuted, in  place  of  the  grotesque  and  capricious 
forms  of  the  preceding  style.    The  manuscripts  of 


•  Walpolq,  AaMdotM  of  Paintiog 
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this  date  are  also  valuable  for  the  portraits  they 
firequeotly  contam  of  their  royal  and  noble  owners. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  total  absence,  at  this 
period,  of  that  general  capability  to  appreciate, 
and  disposition  to  cherish,  the  higher  branches  of 
paintmg  and  sculpture,  without  which  genius  puts 
forth  its  bads  in  vain,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  the  latter  art  ^  unbeseemed  the  promise  of  its 
fprisg."    If,  amidst  the  numerous  productions  of 
this  nt,  we  find  some  superior  mind  occasionally 
rusbg  itself  above  the  level  mechanism  of  the 
ige,  it  is  still  depresBed  by  the  want  of  knowledge, 
which  there  were  neither  means  nor  encouragement 
to  obtain.    The  statues  of  Henry  VL  and  Arch- 
bishop Chichele,  over  the  gate  of  All  Souls  College 
St  Oxford,  and  the  sculptures  on  the  chantry  of 
Hemy  V.,  are  works  coming  under  this  descrip- 
tion.   "The  latter,"  says  Fkxman,  "are  bold 
and  cfaaracteriatic, — the  equestrian  group  is  furious 
and  warlike, — the  standing  figures  have  a  natural 
sentiment  in  their  actions,  and  a  simple  grandeur 
in  their  draperies,  such  as  we  admire  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Rafiaelle  or  Masaccio."    The  small  bronze 
statues  which  surround  the  altar-tomb  of  Richard 
Beandiamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  his  chapel  at 
that  place,  are  estimated  by  the  same  great  autho- 
rity as  *^  not  to  be  excelled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  done  in  Italy  at  the  same  time,  although 
Donatelli  and  Ghiberti  were  living  when  this  tomb 
was  executed  in  1439."*  But  the  good  seed  fell  in 
an  ungrateful  adL  In  Italy  the  sculptor,  William 
Austen,  would  have  been  the  founder  of  a  school, 
and  his  fame  co-extensive  with  the  study  of  the 
arts.    In  England  his  name  is  preserved  from 
obliyion  only  by  the  existence  of  the  contract 
which  secures  the  performance  of  his  work  and 
the  payment  of  I3s.  4d.  each  for  these  beautiful 
itatue8.t 


Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  more  parti- 
cularly towards  its  close,  English  Music  began  to 
take  a  form  in  which,  though  in  the  rudest  state, 
something  like  modem  melody  and  harmony  is 
distingui^ble ;  but  so  little  remains  whereon  any 
dedd^  opinion  can  be  safely  founded, — the  quan- 
tity is  so  small,  the  transcribers  appear  to  have 
been  to  liable  to  error,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  notation,  as  well  as  of  the  marks  formerly 
in  use,  is  so  incomplete,  —  that,  possibly,  what 
seem  to  ua  proofs  of  a  most  barbarous  state  of  the 
art,  aie,  occasionally,  errors  of  copyists,  or  the 
misinterpretationB  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
This  is  Uic  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for 
the  gioas  offences  to  the  ear  that  are  found  in  the 
few  very  old  musical  compositions  now  extant, 
and  of  which  instances  of  a  striking  kind  will 
appear  in  the  specimen  presently  to  be  given. 

But,  though  rude  the  music,  and  rough  the  in- 
struments, tiie  art,  in  its  infant  state,  was  prac- 

•  Tbi«  IS  ik»  yenr  at  the  nxVB  death,  bat  the  tomb  was  not  eie- 
e«lHl  till  IMS. 

f  Semal  of  these  fignret  an  acctintely  gWen  on  a  large  leale  is 
ftosia's  Gotliie  OrnamtBte. 
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tised  by  every  person  of  rank,  and  all  who  had 
received  an  education  then  called  liberal.  The 
hero  of  Azincourt  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  church 
music,  and  a  performer  on  the  organ.*  His  ac- 
complished contemporary,  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
was  remarkable  for  his  skill  on  the  same  instru- 
mentt  Ecclesiastical  music  was  studied  by  the 
youths  at  the  Universities,  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  degrees  as  bachelors  and  doctors  in 
that  faculty  or  science,  which  generally  secured 
preferment  In  1463  Thomas  Saintivex  (or 
Saintwix),  Mus.  Doc,  was  made  Provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  VI.,  its  founder.} 
At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  a  prodigious  number 
of  harps  were  employed,  we  are  told  by  Thomas 
de  Elmham,  who  mentions  no  other  instruments  ; 
but  many  of  various  kinds  were  used,  and  among 
them  drums,  the  first  introduction  of  which  is 
assigned  by  Stow  to  this  period.  On  this  point, 
however,  he  was  misinformed,  for,  in  the  Liber 
Regaiis^  written  immediately  afler  the  coronation 
of  Richurd  II.,  the  following  figure  of  a  drummer, 
with  a  pair  of  drums,  appears. 


DaUMMIBS. 

EBgraved  by  Strutt,  from  the  Liber  Regalia,  Weitmlnster  Abbey. 

Henry  had  so  little  vainglory  in  his  nature, 
that  he  prohibited  all  songs,  and  such  modes  of 
rejoicing,  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Azin- 
court.§  Nevertheless,  it  was  this  splendid  event 
which  gave  birth  to  the  first  English  musical  pro- 
duction entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  regular 
composition,  of  which  we  have  any  remains  or  any 
account.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Collec- 
tion, Magdalen  College,  Cambridge ;  ||  and,  as  a 
curious  relic,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  work  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  history,  in  all  its  branches, 
of  our  country.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  the 
Gregorian,  or  s<fuare  and  lozenge,  notes ;  but  we 
here  present  it  in  modern  characters. 


*  Thomas  de  Elmham,  ViU  el  GesU  Hen.  V. 

f  Fordnai  Sooticnmleon,  lib.  stL  e.  S8. 

i  Rymer's  PomI.,  xL  610. 

I  Thomas  de  Elmham.— See  alto  Holinshed. 

I  Vol.  t.  folia  It  appears  to  be  a  tmascript  fVom  one  ex  Biblioth. 
Bodleiana.  Arch.  B.  Held.  10.  A  eopy  of  this  Pepyfian  MS.  is  giveB, 
vith  all  the  words,  in  the  Snd  W.  of  Percy's  Rcliques.  Stnflbrd 
Smith  seems  to  have  been  the  Srst  th«t  deciphered  the  composition, 
and  he  printed  It  in  his  Collection  of  Ancient  English  Sony's.  Dr, 
Bumey  afterwards  went  through  the  same  labour.  a»e«  his  History, 
H  883.  We  hare  adopted  Smith's  interpretation,  bnt  have  chanced 
the  time,  or  msMnre.  tiom  three-minim  to  threo<rotchet.  Of  that 
portion  in  two  staTes,  the  upper  staff  is,  we  supposo,  to  be  considered 
aa  an  aoeompaiiimaBt;  bnt  it  may  be  loos  by  rither  a  soprano  «r  ftg 
altofoke. 
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Coeval  with  the  foregoing,  or  perhaps  of  rather 
later  date,  judging  from  the  music, — though  the 
words  are  certainly  much  older, — is  a  canon  in  the 
unison,  in  four  parts,  with  a  ^ee  tenor  and  hase 
added,  as  a  kind  of  burden,  set  to  the  lines  so  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  our  ear)y 
poetry,-- 

Samer  U  l-«aiiMB  in, 
Llhnde  ling  ooecu ;  fte,* 

This,  though  containing  a  few  harsh  notes,  is  not 
only  £ur  superior  to  the  Azincourt  song,  but  a  better 
example  of  air  and  harmony  than  some  composi- 
tions of  a  more  advanced  period  can  fumish.t  The 
name  of  the  eomposer  is  unknown. 
1^  Tovraids  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  lived 
John  of  Dunstable,  author  of  a  treatise  De  Men- 
surabiH  3fustcd^  to  whom  both  Tinctor  and  Fran- 
chinus  erroneously  ascribe  the  invention  of  the 
new  art  of  counterpoint.    On  the  continent,  as 


%3& 

well  as  in  England,  he  was  considered  highly  emi- 
nent in  his  art,  but  not  one  of  his  compositions  in 
a  perfect  state  is  preserved.  WartonJ  observes 
that,  at  the  period  just  named,  minstrels  were  paid 
much  higher  for  their  services  than  priests,  and 
cites  many  instances  in  proof.  But  priests  were 
many,  minstrels — at  least  able  ones — few;  and 
the  value  of  any  service  will  always  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  serve.  That  some  minstrels  were  sufficiently 
wealthy  and  liberal  to  contribute  to  the  erection 
and  decoration  of  public  buildipgs,  may  be  inferred 
from  whiLt  is  to  be  seen  i^  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Beverley,  an  edifice  which,  frpm  its  ptyle,  ^pems  to 
have  been  raised  about  the  tim©  of  Henry  VI. 
Against  ^  column  in  the  naye  Qf  the  church  are 
five  figures,  of  which  the  ^qbjoined  is  a  represen- 
ti^tion,  together  with  the  fpjlqwing  inscription : — 

W^ti  ViHor  mat  t^t  flRtsmtxU^ 


The  first  figure  i|  |i|ftyuv  on  9  tabor  and  pipe ; 
the  second  on  a  crwtb,  qr  yiolin  |  the  third  on  a 
base  flute ;  the  foufth  ojk  %  gittem,  cittern,  or  lute ; 
and  the  fifth  oq  %  t^blp  flute  4  hec^  i.e.,  an  old 
English  flute, — oy,  perljaps,  that  kind  of  qboe  an- 
ciently called  %  wc^yght,  or  wait.  The  minstrel 
profession  was,  in  th^  year  1469,  chart^ed  by 
Edward  IV.,  an4  the  guild,  or  fraternity,  va9 
governed  by  a  Marshal  and  two  Wardens,  phos^ 
annually.  |  This  at  once  gave  i^peotahility  to  a 
profession  which  was  beginning  to  taV^  somewhat 
of  the  vagrant  charapter.  The  Chapel  Establish- 
ment of  the  same  n\Qnai^h  in^lud^^  a  curious  but 
not  powerful  band  of  mus|pian<^  vocal  and  iu- 
strumental, — "Thirteen  minvtrfUt  whereof  lOQie 
be  trumpets,  some  with  th^  yhal^s  and  sinall 
pipes. "  Their  nay  was  fourpenpa  a  day,  besides 
other  rewards,  and  clothing  fojr  wint^f  and  snn^mer. 
Amongst  them  they  had,  ^^  nightly,^^  fonr  gallona 
of  ale,  three  v^ax  candles,  six  of  pitch,  and  four 


talesheidsy  i.^.,  billets  of  wood.  Two  servants 
were  allowed  them,  and  also  lodging  for  them- 
selves and  their  horipn,  Dinner  was,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  provided  foi^  them  in  the  "  hall."  To 
these  were  added  a  wayte^  whose  duty  it  was  to 
"pipe  watch."  H§  Uved  with  the  minstrels,  and 
had  nearly  the  same  allowances.  Besides  the 
above,  were  eight  phildren  of  the  chapel,^  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  dean,  or  of  the  **  master 
of  song  assigned  to  teach  them."  Their  allow- 
ances were  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  Uiey  were  sent  to  one  of  the  royal  colleges 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  tjiere  to  study  till  the 
king  could  "otherwise  advance  them."  In  this 
establishment  we  trace  the  foundation  of  a  school 
from  which  afterwards  sprung  musicians  not  ex- 
celled as  composers  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  but 
inore  than  haU  a  PW^nry  elapsed  before  it  produced 
any  whose  names  now  hold  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  roll  of  fame. 


•  See  ante,  pag«  819. 

t  Tbb  caoon,  or  rota»  u  it  is  e«11ed  in  the  M&,  it  No.  978  of  the  Harleian  OQUcction.  Sir  John  Hawldnt.  the  exact  and  indefatigable 
nlttorian  of  muiie,  RlTet  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  ancient  eharacter»  and  algo  a  good  acore  of  it  in  modem  notea^ — Hiat.  it  93. 
I  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  mc  xxir.  |  See  Carter's  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  toL  ii.  |  Rymer's  Fosd.  zl. 

t  Tbesep  with  two  added  to  their  mmbn^itfllMBtinae  aspartof  iheioyalhQMdKdd,Kadu«lUf  thtlAiitttiUe. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS. 


S  the  country  ad- 
vanced in  wealth 
and  its  intercourse 
with  other  parts  of 
the  world  became 
more  extended  and 
active — as  was  the 
case  upon  the  whole 
througnout  the  pre- 
sent period,  not- 
withstanding the 
^  public  distractions 
and  calamities  by 
which  a  great  part 
of  it  is  darkened — 
improvements  of  various  kinds  would  gradually  be 
introduced  in  all  the  accommodations  of  life.  A  few 
sentences,  however,  will  comprise  all  that  is  of  much 
interest  in  the  information  tnat  has  come  down  to 
us  respecting  any  novelties  that  now  made  their 
appearance  in  the  furniture  and  decorations  of 
English  dwelling-houses.     In  the  last  Book  we 


noticed  the  fashion  prevailing  during  the  four- 
teenth century  of  painting  the  walls  of  rooms 
with  historical  and  scriptural  subjects,  in  lieu  of 
hanging  them  with  needlework  as  in  the  preceding 
age.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  return  was  made 
to  the  warmer  and  more  comfortable  style  of  deco- 
ration by  drapery ;  and  the  walls  of  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy  were  hung  with  tapestry ^  which,  being 
fiEdnicated  more  especially  at  Arras,  generally  went 
by  the  name  of  that  town.  The  learned  writer  of 
the  introduction  to  Shaw's  splendid  work  on 
'  Ancient  Furniture'  informs  us  that  the  earliest 
specimen  of  arras  he  has  seen  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg,  being  of  the 
time  of  our  Henry  IV.,  and  representing  the  life 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  edifice  is  dedicated.  In 
about  forty  years  afterwards,  John  Holland,  Duke 
of  Exeter,  by  will,  dated  July  10,  1441,  gives  to 
his  son  Sir  Henry  all  the  stuff  of  his  wardrobe 
and  of  his  arras.  A  very  ancient  specimen  may 
still  be  seen  at  Berkeley  Castle. 
In  the  thirteenth  Part  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Specimens 


Fnunms  or  a  Bxmmom 


Of  TU  TtMB  ot  Hiicmi  VI.    Hvleiaa  MS.  S878* 
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of  Ancient  Furniture  will  be  found  some  elegant 
and  classically-shaped  chairs  and  stools  of  this 
period  copied  from  the  '  Roman  de  Renaud  de 
Montauban ;'  and  in  Part  ninth,  an  engraving  of 
the  finely-carved  chair  preserved  in  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Coventry. 

In  the  same  work  are  given  a  table  belonging  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  a 
drawing  in  a  MS.  marked  No.  264,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library;  some  very  handsome  buffets  of 
the  same  time  from  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  du 
Roi  at  Paris ;  a  reading-desk  in  Ramsay  Church, 
Hants,  of  about  the  year  1450,  or  rather  later  ;  and 
a  chest,  or  coffer,  in  Heconby  Church,  Lincoln- 
shire. All  these  articles  are  elaborately  carved. 
Of  beds  the  same  work  furnishes  us  with  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  from  a  French  MS.,  *  Les  Miracles 
de  St.  Louis  ;*  and  Strutt,  in  his  ^  Dresses  and 
Habits,'  gives  us  a  most  interesting  picture  of  a 
lady's  bedchamber,  complete,  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  newly-introduced  tapestry- 
work  soon  formed  part  of  the  bed-fiimiture  of  the 
time.  In  1415,  Eidward  Duke  of  York  names  in 
his  will  his  **  bed  of  feathers  and  leopards,  with 
the  furniture  appertaining  to  the  same;"  also 
his  **  white  and  red  tapestry  of  garters,  fetter- 
locks and  falcons"  (the  falcon  and  fetterlock  being 


the  badge  of  the  House  of  York),  and  his  "  green 
bed  embroidered  with  a  compass,"  &c.  In  1434, 
we  have  a  still  more  detailed  account  of  bed-fumi 
ture  in  the  will  of  Joan  Lady  Bergavenny :  "  A 
bed  of  gold  swans,  with  tapetter  of  green  tapestry, 
with  branches  and  flowers  of  divers  colours ;  and 
two  pairs  of  sheets  of  Raynes  (Rennes),  a  pair  of 
fustians,  six  pairs  of  other  sheets,  six  pairs  of 
blankets,  six  mattrasses,  six  pillows,  and  with 
cushions  and  bancours  that  longen  to  the  bed 
aforesaid ;  a  bed  of  cloth  of  gold  with  lebardes, 
with  those  cushions  and  tapettes  of  my  best  red 
worsted  that  belong  to  the  same  bed  and  ban- 
cours, and  formez  that  belong  to  the  same  bed ; 
also  four  pairs  of  sheets,  four  pairs  of  blankets, 
three  pillows,  and  three  mattrasses;  a  bed  of 
velvet,  white  and  black,  paled  with  cushions, 
tapettes,  and  formez,  that  belong  to  the  same  bed. 
My  bed  of  silk,  black  and  red,  em- 
broidered with  woodbined  flowers  of  silver,  and 
all  the  costers  and  apparel  that  belongeth  thereto ; 
twelve  pairs  of  sheets  of  the  best  cloth  I  have,  save 
Reynes,  six  pairs  of  blankets,  and  a  pane  of  mine- 
ver." This  pane  of  fur  was  succeeded  by  the  coun- 
terpane, t.  e.j  one  that  was  contrepointt^,  or  having 
knotted  threads  stitched  through.  Sir  S.  Meyrick 
derives  the  word  pane  from  the  Latin  pannus; 
but  we  read  of  paned  shoes  and  paned  hose ;  and 


A  Bbd-boom  a  rut  timb  op  Eowabd  IV.    From  Room*!  Hiit.  of  Rich.  Beaueharap,  £«rl  of  Warfick.    Cotton  MS.  J  uiiui  S  4. 
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the  fonner  are  described  by  Chaucer  as  appearing 
to  have  Paul'p  wii^dows  carved  on  them,  by  which 
we  must  understand  lattice-work  j  and  we  would, 
therefore,  irathe^r  derive  the  wprd  froip  the  French 
panneaUi  a  square  of  glass,  wftinscot,  &c. — ^whence 
a  window-pane.  The  well-known  diamond  pattern 
of  the  modern  quilt  qr  counterpane  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter  etymology. 

Clocks,  with  strings  and  weights,  hung  against 
the  wall,  something  like  Dutch  clocks,  are  repre- 
sented in  MSS.  of  this  period.  Willemin  gives 
one  from  the  *  Roman  de  Renaud  de  Montauban ;' 
and  a  similar  one  was  in  the  tapestry  of  the  tjme 
of  Edward  IV.,  which  hung  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber of  the  palace  of  Westminster  In  a  work 
lately  publid|ed  is   the  following  entry,     dated 


April  4,  1480 :  "  To  John  of  Paris,  cloclonakcr, 
the  sum  of  16/.  10c/.,  ordered  for  him  by  the  said 
Lord  in  the  month  of  March,  for  a  plolok*  which 
has  a  dial  plate,  and  which  sounds  the  boors,  gar 
nished  with  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  whidi  the 
said  Lord  caused  to  be  taken  and  bought,  that  he 
might  carry  it  with  him  to  every  pla^  whither  he 
might  go."* 

In  the  Temple  Church  at  Bristol  b  a  inagnifi- 
cent  brass  chandelier  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
the  cradle  of  Henry  V.  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  G.  W.  Prakenridge,  Esq.,  pf  Brislingtop,  near 
the  same  city. 

Puring  the  short  reigns  of  Henry  |Yt  and 

*  Interesting  papera  relating  to  the  History  of  Frsnee  ftom  th« 
time  of  Lputs  Xf.  to  lx)aif  XVlu. 


HiKBir  ly.  a^  ^^  qomi.  f^m  i  MS?  In  ^^  flfl*««w  ^b.  marked  ©igby.  saa 


Henry  V.  the  extravagant  fiuhions  pf  flrw  WtfP- 
duced  by  Richard  II.  appear  to  h^if^  retail^ed  their 
ground,  or,  at  least,  to  have  undergone  very  little 
alteration.  The  chaperon  or  hood  attained  its 
last  and  best-known  form,  namely,  a  sort  of  turban 
called  the  roundlet,  surrounding  a  skuU-pap  for  the 
head,  and  having  a  long  *'  ^pppt,"  as  it  w&s 
designated,  which  hung  ^o^i  ppe  ^de  of  it,  and 
was  either  tucked  into  the  gii^le  or  ^^pped  round 
the  neck  as  circumstances  required,  ai^d  by  which 
the  hood,  when  thrown  off  the  hea4,  depended 
behind  the  shoulder.*  The  san^e  Jong  and  jagged 
sleeves — the  same  trailing  robesf  qr  indecently  short 
jackets — continued  in  vogue,  notwithstanding  va- 
rious legislative  enactments  agf^inst  such  enormities, 
and  the  satirical  writings  of  Opcleve  and  other  poets. 
The  toes  of  the  shoes  seeip  \q  jn^v^  lost  their  long 
pikes  for  a  short  time  during  th^  Tpign  of  Henry 
v.,  to  recover  them  again  in  the  ^Jlqwing  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  whPfl  we  shall 
find  them  still  more  preposterous.    T|ie  principal 

*  It  is  called  "a  new  jett'*  by  OccleTO.  and  "  a  fanl  waste  of 
cloth,"  OS  no  less  than  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  was  consumed  by  the 
tippet  alone.—Poem  on  -  Pride  and  Waste  Clothing  of  Lords'  Men, 
wUtch  it  against  tlivir  Estale.** 


phfg^gp,  however,  appears  in  the  fashion  of  the 
hMT,  wl^ipbi  instead  of  being  worn  long  or  in 
natural  curls,  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, w&B  cropped  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century  so  close  as  to  have  satisfied 
Bishop  Serlo  himsplf,  had  he  been  alive  to  witness 
the  reformation.  THe  face  was  again  shaven  close, 
except  by  aged  of  official  personages,  and  mihtary 
men,  who  occasionally  wore  moustaches.  The  de- 
coration of  the  collar  of  SS.  is  first  observable  on 
monuments  of  this  period.  The  most  reasonable 
conjecture  respecting  its  origin  (for  there  exists  no 
positive  authority)  is  that  of  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  who 
considers  it  to  be  the  mitial  letter  of  Henry  IV.'s 
word  or  niotto^  "  Souveraine,"  which,  with  the 
"  Falcon  volant,"  his  device,  and  the  usual  appen- 
dage to  the  collar,  is  seen  upon  the  canopy  of  his 
tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.* 

The  female  costume  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
presents  as  little  change  from  that  of  the  preceding 
reign  as  the  habits  of  the  men.  The  only  variation 
of  consequence  is  in  the  head-dress,  which  becomes 

*  The  throne  of  Henry  V.,  in  the  faQowing  wood^mt,  will  bi 
ftmnd  poMrdewd  with  Um  totter  & 
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more  elaborate  and  fantastic  than  any  we  have 
yet  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  simple  caul  of 
gold  net, — the  elegant  chaplet  of  natural  flowers, 
or  of  imitative  goldsmiths*  work, — are  superseded 
by  sumptuous  monstrosities,  of  which  engravings 
alone  can  give  a  tolerable  idea.  They  have  been 
called  by  modem  antiquaries  the  reticulated  and 
heart-shaped  head-dresses;  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  v.,  the  homed  head-dress  makes  its  appear- 
ance, beside  which  all  similar  absurdities  sink  into 
insignificance.*  The  ordinary  robe  or  gown  of  a 
lady  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (if  we  except  the 
preposterously  long  sleeves,  which,  like  those  of 
the  men,  literally  trailed  on  the  eround)  was  not 
inelegant.     It  Wdd  made  high  iti  the  neck,  and  its 

*  Vide  EfRffT  of  Beairioe  Counteti  of  Artlndel,  in  Arundel  church, 
and  Royal  MS.,  xv.  D  3.  in  Brit.  Miis. 


folds  were  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  simple  band 
and  buckle  as  at  the  present  day.  The  coie  kardi 
and  the  singular  sleeveless  robe  of  the  past  century, 
with  the  facings  and  borders  of  fur  or  jewellery, 
were  still  worii,  with  or  without  a  mantle,  on  state 
occasions. 

The  armour  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  offers  no 
particular  variation,  but  his  son's  reign  introduces 
some  of  the  most  important  changes  we  are  called 
upon  to  remark  during  the  historv  of  this  subject. 
The  monumental  effigies  now  begin  to  present 
us  with  complete  suits  of  plate,  occasionally  unco- 
vered by  either  jupon  or  surcoat^  although  both  were 
as  yet  generally  irom ;  the  camail  is  superseded  by 
the  haussecol,  or  steel  gorget,  ilnd  the  petticoat  or 
apron  of  ch^n  bv  a  succession  of  long  horizontal 
plates  of  steel,  called  taces  or  tad^fets,  forming  a  sort 


Max.*  Costuus  in  tbb  timb  or  Ukkst  IV. 
HarL  MS.  No.  S33S. 


MaLK  CotTUMI  in  TBI  tlMC  Of  HXITAT  V. 

Royal  MS.  15  D  31 


Bitftt  If.  a>0  aifl  botn.    ftom  a  If  S.,  fbrmerly  hit  own,  in  Beno^t  CoUom  lAhxuj,  Cambridfo,  bf  ing  a  TraaslatiuD  at  Cardinal 
JBc^fttfntahl'i  Lite  of  ChiUt,  by  John  Oiloftt,  D«an  of  the  CoUegiato  Charch  of  8t.  Louis  of  SalidyO^  in.Nurmand)  . 
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Emor  or  Ladt  db  Tbobpi.    In  Ashwdthorpc  Choich, Norfolk.       Ernor  up  BiATftici  Coitkiiu  op  Arvxokl.    In  Arundel  Chorch. 


FlMALB  COITUMB  XM  THB  TXMB  OP  HlMRT  V. 

Royal  MS.  15  D  3. 

of  flkirt  to  the  breast  and  back-platea,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  waiet  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh : 
the  ann-pita  were  protected  by  circular  plates  of 
steel  called  palettes,  which  were  attached  by  straps 
or  points,  as  they  were  termed,  with  tags  or 
aiguilettes  at  the  end.  The  visored  bascinet  was 
alone  worn  for  war,  the  helmet  being  appropriated 
solely  to  tbe  tournament,     Vpop  th^  latter  gvij 


was  placed  the  crest  of  the  knight;  but  the 
apex  of  the  bascinet  was  now  furnished  with 
a  small  pipe,  into  which  was  inserted,  for  the 
first  time,  that  most  elegant  of  chivalric  orna- 
ments, the  pennache  or  plume  of  feathers. 
Knights  are  said  to  have  worn  three,  the  king's 
esquires  were  limited  to  two,  and  all  oUier  esquires 
to  a  single  feather.*  Another  marking  peculiarity 
of  the  armour  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  is  the 
curious  fashion  of  wearing  long  sleeves  of  cloth, 
silk,  or  rich  stuflfo,  with  escalloped  edges,  with  or 
without  the  surcoat  or  jupon  over  the  pauldrons  or 
shoulder-plates.  Sometimes  a  cloak  with  such 
sleeves  was  worn  over  the  armour .f  The  tourna- 
ment helmet  of  Henry  V.  is  suspended  over  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  his  shield  and 

*  This  common  aswrtion  is  not  borne  out,  huwevor,  by  Uie  an- 
tboritiet,  the  number  of  feathers  varying,  apparently,  aeoording  to 
the  wearer's  fancv.  See  for  armour  of  the  commencement  off  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  our  wood-cut  at  p.  466  of  toI.  {..  representing  the 
murder  of  Becket.  from  a  paintinr  on  board,  of  this  period,  ans- 
pended  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.  at  Canterbary.  One  of 
the  IcnighU  wears  a  plume  of /re  feathers.  It  may  be  that  n- 
gulations  existed  on  this  point,  but  were  as  little  regarded  as  Mm 
sumptuary  laws  respecting  clothing. 

i  See  for  this  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  military  cottune  of 
this  reicn  the  illumination  given  at  p.  810,  from  the  Harleian  MS. 
4836.  of  Lvdgate  presenting  his  poem  of  the  Pilgrim  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbary  (i,  §.,  Thismas  de  Montacute,  who  held  the  earldom  f^m 
1409  till  his  death  in  14S8.  not  the  famous  king-maker,  as  stated  by 
mistake  under  the  cut) ;  the  figure  of  Robert  Chamberlavne,  enquire 
to  Henry  V..  in  Cotton  MS.  Nero^  D  7  {  the  monumental  effigie* 
of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  WingfleM  Cknrcb.  and  of 
Sir  Robert  Gnshill,  H«vetingh«ia  Chvobi  Notts,  te. 
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Erri«T  ov  Sn  Roam  GiiutHiLL. 
HaTcnham  Chufch,  NotU. 


EmdY  or  Micbail  ra  la  Polk,  Eabl  ov  Suttolk. 
HaTerthftm  Church,  NotU. 


HOBBBT  Clf  AMRSEf.AIW, 

to  Il«Bry  V.    Cutioa  MS.  Nero,  D  7. 

wtr-saddle:  the  two  latter  are  believed  to  have 
been  really  in  the  battle  of  Azincourt.    In  Cobham 
Chwth,  Kent,  hang  two  tournament  helmets  of  the 
TOL.  n. 


same  period ;  upon  one  of  them  remain  the  staples 
for  fastening  on  the  crest  and  other  ornaments. 

The  general  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.,  appears  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  all  the  fashions  of  the  preceding  century , 
with  some  few  additions  to,  rather  than  alterations 
of,  their  absurdities  and  extravagancies. 


UCLMBT,  8h»LD,  AMD  SaDDLI  OF  HllTBT  V.     WMtodMlK  AUwn 

(Both  sidet  of  tho  shield  am  shown.) 
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TOVHITAHENT  OR  TlLTIK*  Hn.MKT!!  IN  THE  TIME  OF  HeNBT  V. 

Cobhftin  Church,  Kent. 


Mali  Cobtumb  m  thw  time  or  IIekby  VI. 
Ilarleian  MS.  2278. 


Lydgate's  Life  of  St  Edmund,  Harleian  MS. 
2278,  and  the  illuminated  Froissart,  marked 
4880  in  the  same  collection,  from  the  multi- 
plicity and  variety  of  their  miniatures,  almost 
bewilder  us  with  authorities.  We  have  the  long 
toes  longer  than  ever, — ^the  hoods  with  tippets  or 
liripipes  reaching  to  the  ground, — ^the  pocketing 
sleeves,  called  pokys  (pokes)  by  the  Monk  of 
Evesham,  "  shaped  like  a  bagpipe," — and  all  the 
other  absurdities  of  the  times  of  Richard  II., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  with  the  introduction 
of  high  caps  with  single  feathers  behind,  enor- 
mously high-padded  shoulders  to  the  short  jackets 
and  long  gowns,  loose  robes  with  arm-holes,  guilt- 
less of  sleeves ;  and,  again,  both  jackets  and  gowns 
with  long  hanging  sleeves  trimmed  with  fur,  which 
could  be  worn  on  the  arm  or  Hung  behind  at 
pleasure.  Henry  VI.  himself  must  not  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  having  encouraged  these  enor- 
mities. Blackman,  a  Carthusian  monk,  who  had 
much  intercourse  with  him,  testifies  to  the  plainness 
of  his  attire  and  to  the  fact  that  he  would  not  wear 
the  up-pointed  horn-like  toes  then  in  fashion.* 

The  practice  of  slitting  the  doublets  at  the 
elbows  so  as  to  show  the  shirt  through  appears 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  graidually 
leads  to  the  slashing  and  puffing  of  the  whole  suit 
in  the  following  century.  The  toes  of  the  shoes 
and  boots  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to  expand  instead 
of  to  elongate,  and  a  sumptuary  law  was  passed 
limiting  the  breadth  at  the  toe  to  six  inches.    The 

*  Collect,  printed  br  Hearn«  at  tb«  end  of  hit  Otterboarae,  ft^ 

288,  302. 


tImT  VI.  AMD  CouBT.    John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  reeeiring  a  Svord.    SiraU'g  Vnmm  m4  Habits 
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Halm  Coaraiis  in  the  timk  or  Edwako  IV. 
Cotioa  MS.  Nero.  D  9.  and  Koyal  MS.  15  B  8. 

long  toes  were  not,  however,  totally  abandoned  till 
aft^  the  accession  of  Henry  Vll.,  although 
"cunmg  by  the  clergy*'  was  added  to  the  other 
pains  and  penalties  to  which  the  makers  of  such 
articles  were  subjected  by  the  law.*  The  hair, 
which  was  worn  so  closely  cropped  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  was  now  again  suffered 
to  hang  over  the  ears  in  large  thick  masses,  called 

*  At  S1Urbcckslaic«.iiMr  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  a  tmiih's  forife  wu 
diieovcnd  wma  few  yeen  back,  buried  aboat  sixteen  ftet  deep, 
vith  tlM  remaiu,  also,  of  seTeral  ancient  Uo-Tato.  besides  a  grsat 
qoaolity  of  horns  and  some  shoe- soles  of  a  Tery  unusual  farm,  being 
ihtfp  pofaited  in  ibe  fkshton  of  those  worn  ftom  the  reign  of  Richard 
ILieihatofRichnrdlll. 


''side  locks"  or  "side  hair,"  and,  in  the  most 
unbecoming  manner,  to  cover  the  forehead  till  it 
came  into  the  eyes.  The  following  quotations 
from  the  Coventry  Pageants  and  other  manuscript 
authorities  of  the  fifteenth  century  will  show  that 
the  satirists  of  the  day  did  not  suffer  these  and 
other  similar  follies  to  pass  with  impunity : — 

'*  They  bear  a  new  fashion, — Humeris  in  pec- 
tore  (ergo. 

God's  placination,  —  non  illis  complacerU  in 
ergo* 

Wide  collars  and  high, — glacUo  sunt  colla  pck* 
rata, 

'Ware  the  prophecy,— con/ra  tales  recitata. 

Long  spurs  on  their  heels, — et  rostra  fovent 
ocrearum. 

They  think  it  doth  well, — non  sit  regula  Sa- 
rum, 

A  strait  band  hath  the  hose, — languent  a  cor^ 
pore  crura. 

They  may  not,  I  suppose, — eurvare  genu  sine 
cura. 

When  others  kneel, — pro  Christo  vota  ferentes. 

They  stand  on  their  neels, — sed  non  eurvare 
volentes. 

For  hurting  of  their  hose, — non  inclinare  ia» 
borant. 

J  trow  for  their  long  toes,— di/m  stant  feriaUter. 
orant,*'* 

In  the  twenty-sixth  Coventry  Pageant  occun  the 

«  Harleian  MS.  K36.  We  have  modernised  Uie  speUinf  of  Um 
English.  The  Lniiu  wonis  at  the  end  of  each  line  seem  to  be  quo- 
tations rrom.  or  burlesc^ues  uiMn,  the  church  serrlce. 
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following  description  of  Satan's  dress  when  dis- 
guised as  a  gallant : — 

"Of  fine  cordevan,  a  goodly  pair  of  peaked 
shoon  (shoes). 

Hosen  enclosed  of  the  most  costious  (costly) 
cloth  of  crimson  •  •  with  two  dozen  points  of 
cheverelle,  the  aglets  of  silver  fine. 

A  shirt  of  fine  Holland. 

A  stomacher  of  clear  Reynes,*  the  hest  that 
may  he  hought. 

Cadice  woolf  or  fiock»  to  stuff  withal  the 
douhlet. 

A  gown  of  three  yards. 

A  dagger  for  devotion. 

With  side-locks  to  the  collar  hanging  down.** 
And 

"  A  high  small  bonnet." 

The  monk  of  Croyland  tells  us  that  the  new 
fashion  Edward  IV.  chose  for  his  last  state  dresses 
was  to  have  them  with  **  very  full  hanging  sleeves, 
like  a  monk's,  lined  with  most  sumptuous  furs,  and 
so  rolled  over  his  shoulders  as  to  give  his  tall 
person  an  air  of  peculiar  grandeur."  By  the 
simiptuary  law  enacted  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  cloUi  of  gold  or  silk,  of  a  purple  colour, 
was  permitted  to  none  but  the  royal  family.  Cloth 
of  ffold  of  tissue  was  confined  to  the  use  of  dukes, 
and  plain  cloth  of  gold  to  that  of  lords ;  velvet 
and  damask  satin  were  appropriated  to  the  gowns 
and  doublets  of  knights, — damask  or  satin  doublets 
and  camlet  gowns  to  esquires  and  gentlemen. 
None  but  noblemen  were  allowed  to  wear  woollen 
cloth  made  out  of  England,  or  furs  of  sables ;  and 
no  labourer,  servant,  or  artificer  might  wear  any 
doth  which  cost  more  than  two  shillings  a-3rard. 

Richard  III.  and  his  *'  cousin  of  Buckingham  " 
were  notorious  for  their  love  of  dress  and  finery ; 
but  there  is  little  if  anytliing  to  distinguish  any 
fashion  peculiar  to  this  short  reign.  A  splendid 
manuscnpt,  marked  No.  xv.  £  4,  in  the  Royal 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  being  the 
*  Chronicles  of  England,'  written  by  command  of 
Edward  IV.  and  dedicated  to  the  noble  King 
'*  Edouard  V*  de  ce  nom;"  and  another  manu- 
script in  the  same  collection,  marked  No.  xv. 
£  2,  and  dated  1482,  afibrd  us  the  latest  autho- 
rities previous  to  the  accession  of  Richard.  In 
the  former,  the  clog  or  patten  spoken  of  by 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  visible,  with  the 
rolling  furs,  collars,  and  hanging  sleeves  described 
by  the  Monk  of  Croyland. 

The  female  costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  the  homed  and  the 
heart-shaped  head-dresses,  with  the  short  waists  and 
the  long  trains  to  the  gowns ;  the  surcoat  and  other 
outer  garments  having,  except  upon  state  occa- 
sions, disappeared  almost  entirely.  In  April, 
1429,  we  are  told,  a  cordelier  came  to  Paris,  and 

*  That  is.  of  eloili  of  Rennet,  in  RritUny.  The  stomiicher  wiu  a 
eomiium  •rtiele  of  male  apparel  at  the  clow;  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  laced  acroM  Uka  tha  better-known  stomachen  of  our  great- 
(randmolher*. 

t  The  tumptiiaTy  law  of  the  Srd  of  Edward  IV.  expreuly  forbUlt 
the  ttuffing  of  the  doublet  with  wool,  ootlon.  or  CadU  (Qy.  Cadiz  or 
Spanish  wool ))  to  any  yeoman  or  person  under  that  degree. 


FkUALX  CoSTOMJI  IX  THK  TIMK  OF  HcKXT  VI. 

Ila.leian  MS.  2J7S. 

preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  nine  days 
successively,  from  five  in  the  morning  to  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  from  a  high  scaffold,  to  five  or  six 
thousand  auditors.  In  the  middle  of  his  sermon 
above  one  hundred  fires  were  seen  lighted,  into 
which  the  men  threw  their  gaming-tables,  cards, 
and  whatever  else  he  blamed,  and  the  women  their 
head-dresses,  horns,  tails,  and  ornaments  of  pomp. 
Whether  the  London  fashions  changed  with  the 
Parisian,  we  cannot  exactly  affirm;  but  nearly 
forty  years  later  we  find,  from  Monstrelet,  that  the 
ladies  of  France  were  still  rejoicing  in  die  length 
of  their  trains,  which  they  only  shortened  at  the 
command  of  fashion  in  1467,  substituting  broad 
borders  of  fur  or  velvet,  corresponding  with  the 
turn-over  collars  and  cufis  of  their  gowns,  which 
were  about  the  same  period  open  in  finont  to  the 
girdle,  and  laced  over  a  stomacher,  the  waist  being 
still  worn  very  short,  and  confined  by  a  broad 
band  of  velvet  and  a  sumptuous  buckle.    Nearly  at 


PxicALs  CosTVin  iir  thi  Tim  or  Edwaid  IV. 
Cotton  M&  NeiOb  D  9,  and  Royal  MS8. 15  B  2  and  15  E  4. 
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the  same  time  in  France  and  England  arose  the 
steeple  head-dress,  which,  like  its  predecessors, 
was  preached,  written,  and  painted*  against  in 
Tain.  A  variety  of  it  still  exists  in  Normandy, 
under  the  title  of  the  cauchoise,  or  head-dress  of 
the  •  Pays  de  Cauz,'  and  is  well  known  to  modem 
tourists.  Some  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  (^  Edward  IV.,  however,  this  high  cap  dis- 
appeared, and  the  heads  of  the  ladies  were  covered 
either  with  a' sort  of  velvet  cowl  turned  back  upon 
the  forehead  and  hanging  in  plaits  behind  upon 
the  neck,  or  with  a  caul  of  gold  net,  as  in  Henry 
IV.'s  time,  with  this  exception,  that  it  was  now 
ornamented  with  two  wings  of  gauze  or  some  other 
most  transparent  material,  projecting  like  those  of 
a  butterfly,  and  represented  in  the  illuminations  or 
on  monumental  brasses  in  so  imperfect  a  manner 
as  to  deprive  us  of  all  guess  at  the  way  in  which 
they  were  attached  to  the  caul  aforesaid.     Some- 


Emar  or  Ladt  Pittok.    Itleham  Church,  CAmbridgethira. 

times  a  veil  of  the  same  light  stuff  appears  twisted 
about  it  in  an  equally  mysterious  manner,  and  we 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  any  illumi- 
nation or  description  that  can  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject. 

The  armour  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  is  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the 
salade  or  sallet,  and  the  casquette  (a  steel  cap, 

*  Ib  a  MS.  eop7  ol  FrouMri,  in  the  Harleiao  CoUccUoo,  a  pifr  it 
minted  in  th«  marfin,  attired  in  one  of  theie  monatroui  bead- 
aieHca»  valUnf  upon  stilU.  and  playinf  on  a  harp. 


generally  with  oreillets  or  ear-pieces),  to  the  list 
of  defences  for  the  head.  The  breast-plate  is 
frequently  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  lower  one, 
called  the  placard,  rising  to  a  point  in  the  centre 
and  fastened  over  the  other  with  a  screw  or  orna- 
mental buckle.  Sometimes  these  two  plates  were 
covered  with  silk  of  different  colours ;  sometimes 
only  the  upper  plate,  the  placard  being  left  un- 
covered, giving  the  appearance  of  the  wearer  being 
only  half  armed.  The  jazerant  or  jazerine  jacket 
is  flilso  of  this  date,  composed  of  small  overlapping 
plates  of  iron  covered  with  velvet,  the  gilt  heads  of 
the  rivets  or  studs  which  secured  the  plates  form- 
ing the  exterior  ornament.  The  placard  was 
sometimes  worn  with  this  also.  Plates  called 
tuilles,  depending  from  the  taces  or  skirts  of  the 
armour  over  an  apron  of  chain-mail,  first  appear 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI .    The  jupon,  with  its 


Effiot  of  Riohaxd  Bbaucbamp,  Earl  of  Wabwick.    From  hie 
Monument  in  the  LAdy'e  Chap«i,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwicli. 

military  belt,  is  still  occasionally  met  with,  but  suits 
of  complete  steel,  elaborately  ornamented,  are 
generally  represented  upon  the  monumental  effigies 
of  this  period,  and  the  loose  tabard  of  arms  com- 
pletely superseded  the  jupon  toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  spurs  were  screwed 
into  the  heels  of  the  soUerets  instead  of  being 
fastened  by  straps;  the  necks  were  exceedingly 
long,  and  the  spikes  of  the  rowels  of  proportionate 
magnitude.    The  reign  of  Richard  III.  presents 
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OS  with  8ome  nmgnificent  specimens  of  armour. 


ErrioT  or  SiK  Thomas  Pkttok.    Tcleham  Church*  Cambridgeihlre 

The  pauldrons  or  shoulder-plates  are  very  large, 
the  elhow  and  knee-pieces  of  fan-like  form,  and 
elaborately  wrought;  the  breast-plate  globular,  and 
the  salade  sunrounded  by  a  wreath  of  the  wearer's 
colours,  with  a  single  feather  at  the  side.  To  the 
weapons  we  have  enumerated  in  our  previous 
notices  were  added,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century, — l,the  langue-de-bauf,a  species 
or  glaive,  so  culed  from  its  shape.  The  earliest 
mention  we  have  met  with  of  this  weapon  is  in  the 
petition  of  the  widow  of  Tresham,  an  ex-speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  slain  by  a 
pMty  of  the  Lord  Grey's  men,  on  the  2l8t  of  Sep- 
tember, 1450,  who  are  described  th^ein  as  being 
armed  with  jakkes,  sallettes,  long  swonls,  long- 
de-heofsj  and  bore-spears;"*  2,  the  voulge,  an- 
other variety  of  the  glaive  or  guisarme ;  3,  the  haU 
^^  as  still  known ;  4,  the  genetaire,  or  janetaire, 
a  kind  of  Spanish  lance ;  and,  5,  a  rude  engine, 
which  was  gradually  to  be  improved  till  it  super- 
Reded  nearly  all  the  rest,— m.,  the  huid-^  or 
hand-cannon.  Edward  IV.,  on  his  landing  at 
Ravensburg  in  1471,  had  amongst  his  troops  300 
Flemings  provided  with  this  fae^arm,  which,  in 
the  manuscript  quoted  by  Grose,  is  spelt  •♦  hange^ 
gun."  If  this  be  not  a  mistake  for  nand^gun,  the 
weapon  may  have  been  so  called  from  a  hasp  of 

•  Fkrl.  Rolls. 


iron  generally  affixed  to  it  by  which  it  was  hung 
at  the  girdle.  The  hacquemit,  hagbut,  or  hag- 
busshe,  for  it  is  spelt  in  all  manner  of  ways,  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.*  It 
was  an  improvement  on  the  hand-gun,  and  pro- 
bably received  its  name  from  the  shape  of  its 
wooden  stock.  The  capricious  spelling,  however, 
throws  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our 
researches,  and  until  further  light  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  we  cannot  decide  whether  the 
term  alludes  to  the  but  of  the  stock  or  the  louche 
of  the  tube. 

One  important  department  in  the  art  of  war 
which  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  this  age 
with  great  success,  especially  by  the  English,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  we  may  presume  that  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made  upon  the 
methods  formerly  in  use,  although  we  are  not 
enabled  to  give  any  detailed  speciftcation  of  iwhat 
they  consisted  in,  was  the  attack  of  fortified  places. 
Henry  V.  succeeded  in  taking  every  one  of  the 
French  towns  which  he  attacked.  With  regard  to 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  we  learn  from  the  accounts 
of  the  contemporary  chroniclers  that  it  embraced 
the  drawing  of  lines  of  eontravallation  and  cir- 
eumvalIation,-^-the  erection  of  tents  for  the  en- 
campment of  the  army  when  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted,*^he  mdring  of  approaches  by  entrench- 
ments,— and  even  me  operation  of  mining,—- as 
well  as  the  direct  assault  of  the  walls  by  battering- 
rams,  artillery,  and  machines  for  the  projection  of 
darts  and  stones.  Some  drawings  of  the  period, 
copies  of  which  we  subjoin,  iumish  nearly  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  we  possess  in  addition  to 
these  general  statements  of  the  historians.  Gun- 
powder, musketry,  and  cannons,  it  will  be  perceived 
from  these  representations,  had  by  no  means  as  yet 
superseded  the  more  ancient  engines.  The  bat- 
terinji^-ram,  machines  for  throwing  stones,  towers 
movmg  on  wheels  and  filled  with  archers,  and  in 
other  cases,  ardiers  on  fbot,  and  armed  either  with 
the  common  bow  or  the  cross-bow,  were  still  the 
forces  usually  employed.  Instruments  and  con- 
trivances of  a  corresponding  description  were  of 
course  used  in  the  defence.  In  some  of  the 
drawings,  however,  the  "  red  artillery  "  is  shown 
in  association  with  the  archers  and  the  moving 
towers. 

From  various  causes  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  had  reached  the  height  of  its  influence  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  continued  rapidly  to 
decline  throughout  the  present  period.  The  few 
combats  that  now  occurred  were  most  commonly 
judicial  encounters,  intended  to  decide  the  truth  of 
charges  of  treason,  or  other  criminal  accusations ; 

•  VIda  Ao  Ord«r  to  the  ContUbl*  of  Oio  Tow«r,  in  Harleiao  MS. 
48ft  PhiUipo  de  Comlim  montioM  the  Jrfi4»M  m  naed  at  the 
battle  of  Mont,  fought  June  98, 1476;  and  Fauehet,  who  wrote  in 
the  ft>llowlng  eratory,  m^^  that  the  term  was  derived  from  the 
ItftUen  Atmlimm,  aBrroptod  from  hmm,  ftod  etgnifyinff  a  how  with 
a  mtmth.  Qrimstoo,  however,  in  hie  '  HteCoHe  of  the  Netherlands.* 
speaks  of  "  Harnnebuset,  an  engyn  which  ftwtmen  used  iu  warre, 
devlted  at  first  by  the  Almain*/'  and.  if  lo,  the  Oennan  fbr  Harque* 
bus  is  Hak0nbu$rhe,  compDumled  of  two  words,  sixnifying  a  hook 
ind  a  gun.  ur  any  other  cylindrinnl  Tessel.  and  thns  we  get  back  to 
the  Uaj{bush  or  bacquebut.  which  was  probably  the  sai 
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Moveable  Towis  of  Arohsbs,  Cavkok,  &c.    Boyal  MS.  14  £  4. 
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the  tournaments,  which  were  still  occasionally  held, 
generally  commenced  with  the  idle  splintering 
of  a  few  headless  lances,  and  ended  in  a  regular 
number  of  strokes  dealt  with  blunted  swords  or 
axes ;  and  as  for  the  minstrels  and  heralds,  for- 
merly such  important  persons  in  the  warlike 
solemnities  of  the  brave  and  noble,  we  now  find 
them,  so  far  as  the  chivalrous  part  of  their  func- 
tion was  concerned,  abandoned  to  the  same  fate 
with  the  neglected  furniture  of  the  tilt-yard.  All 
this  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  growing 
changes  of  society.  Gunpowder  had  now  checked 
the  fearless  career  of  bold  knights,  and  made  them 
fed  the  insecurity  of  their  heavy  ganoply.  Other 
improvements  were  also  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war  which  had  the  eflFect  of  preventing  battles  from 
being  so  frequently  decided  by  the  headlong  charge 
of  a  few  chosen  lances ;  and  a  knight,  although  he 
might  be  as  stout  as  Sir  Bevis  himself,  now  stood 
a  good  chance  of  having  his  utmost  exertions  of 
strength  and  valour  rendered  useless  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre.  The  civil  wars,  again,  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Laucaster,  were  of  too  gloomy 
a  character  to  admit  of  the  intermixture  of  a  game 
of  swords  and  spear-staves ;  while,  in  the  indis- 
criminate massacres  of  the  high-born  that  generally 
accompanied  every  victory,  those  who  might  have 
upheld  and  perpetuated  the  spirit  of  ancient  knight- 
hood were  ruthlessly  swept  away.  Something, 
also,  IB  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
new  tastes  and  intellectual  habits  in  the  popular 
mind.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  notwithstanding  its  distinction  as 
that  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing,  was 
in  £ngland  a  more  literary  or  refined  age  than  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth,  which  was  adorned  by 
Froissait  and  Chaucer ;  but  it  is  probable,  never- 
theless,  that  the  great  bodv  of  the  people  had 
become  more  reflecting  in  tne  time  of  the  fourth 
than  they  were  in  that  of  the  third  Edward.  The 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry  that  had  been  awakened 
must  have  tended  to  produce  this  result ;  and  the 
greater  diffusion  of  books  by  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, which  soon  followed,  would  of  course  act  in 
the  same  direction,  and  powerfully  assist  in  thus, 
as  it  were,  advancing  the  national  mind  from 
childhood  to  adolescence.  Like  the  other  tem- 
porary forms  which  society  has  successively  as- 
sumed, chivalry  had  fulfilled  its  purposes  in  the 
grand  process  of  civilization,  and  was  now  to  pass 
away  with  the  occasion  that  had  called  for  it,  and 
the  peculiar  condition  of  things  by  which  it  was 
maintained. 

Although  Henry  IV.  and  his  gallant  sons  were 
as  brave  knights  as  ever  rode  a  career,  yet  they 
had  too  many  serious  affairs  on  hand  to  bestow 
much  of  their  attention  upon  chivalrous  pageants. 
Edward  lY.  was  equally  busy  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  ;  and  although  he  endeavoured,  when 
the  wars  through  which  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  throne  were  ended,  to  recal  the  tilts  and  tour- 
neys of  former  times,  yet  his  influence  and  example 
appear  to  have  had  little  effect.    The  particulars 

VOL.    II. 


of  one  distinguished  combat  that  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  this  reign — 
that  in  which  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  encountered 
Anthony  Woodville,  Lord  Scales  (better  known  as 
Earl  Rivers),  at  Smithfield,  in  1467,* — show  how 
much  the  disinterested  love  of  blows  had  abated. 
When  the  combatants  at  last  met,  after  a  twelve- 
month spent  in  settling  forms  and  preliminaries, 
they  ran  at  each  other  with  sharpened  spears ;  but 
the  first  day  ended  without  any  advantage  being 
gained  by  either.  On  the  second  day,  as  they 
engaged  hand  to  hand,  the  steel  spike  on  the  chaf- 
fron  of  Lord  Scales's  horse  entered  the  nostrils  of 
the  opposite  steed,  which,  being  maddened  with 
the  pain,  reared  and  plunged,  until  it  fell  with  its 
rider.  The  Bastard  protested  against  this  acci- 
dental fall  being  reckoned  for  a  defeat,  and  craved 
a  third  day's  trial.  The  next  day,  accordingly, 
the  combatants  entered  the  lists  on  foot,  armed 
with  pole-axes ;  when  after  long  skirmishing,  the 
Lord  Scales  at  last  managed  to  thrust  the  point 
of  his  weapon  into  the  sight-hole  of  his  adver* 
sary's  helmet,  and,  following  his  advantage,  drew 
his  weapon  so  powerfully  that  the  Bastard  was 
pulled  down  upon  his  luiees.  At  this  moment 
of  danger  the  encounter  was  stopped  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  and  the  combatants  separated. 
The  Burgundian  was  still  desirious  to  renew  the 
battle,  and  made  suit  to  that  effect ;  but  he  did  not 
persist  when  he  found  that  in  that  case  he  must, 
by  the  law  of  arms,  be  replaced  in  his  former  posi- 
tion, with  the  point  of  his  adversary's  pole-axe 
thrust  once  more  into  the  crevice  of  his  vizor.f 
Thus  a  combat  that  had  excited  such  high  expecta- 
tion, and  which  assembled  a  throng  of  the  noblest 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  continent,  seems,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  terminated  without 
wound  or  bloodshed,  unless  we  except  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  nostrils  of  the  foreigner's  war  horse. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  a  code  of  laws  or 
regulations  was  drawn  up,  probably  from  former 
usages,  for  the  regidation  of  the  tournament,  by 
the  famous  John  Tiptofl,  Earl  of  Worcester  and 
Constable  of  England,  some  of  which  are  curious 
and  worth  noticing.  He  who  broke  the  greatest 
number  of  spears  in  a  proper  manner  was  to  have 
the  prize ;  he  who  struck  three  times  in  the  sight 
of  the  heJmet  was  to  have  the  prize ;  he  who 
twice  met  his  adversary,  coronal  to  coronal,  was 
to  have  the  prize;  he  who  bore  down  an  anta- 
gonist with  the  stroke  of  a  spear  was  to  have  the 
prize.  These  several  advantages,  however,  were 
not  of  equal  distinction.  Thus,  to  bear  a  knight 
from  the  saddle,  or  to  throw  horse  and  man  to  the 
ground,  was  preferred  to  the  feat  of  meeting  twice 
coronal  to  coronal;  this  kind  of  meeting  was  of 
higher  honour  than  striking  thrice  in  the  sight  of 
the  helmet ;  and  to  strike  thrice  in  this  fashion 
was  rated  before  the  shivering  of  the  greatest 
number  of  spears.  The  prize  was  forfeited  by 
striking  a  horse  in  combat, — ^by  striking  the  back  of 
a  man  when  turned  or  disarmed  of  his  spear,- 
•  SJMaiiW»p.lOS.  t  stow. 
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by  hitting  the  toyle  or  tilt  three  times.  These  last 
were  blimderiug  or  unfair  strokes,  that  were  to 
be  avoided  by  every  true  follower  of  chivalry.  A 
knight»  also,  who  unhelmed  himself  twice  in  battle, 
unless  his  horse  fiailed  him,  was  adjudged  to  lose 
theorize.*  In  the  greater  regard  that  was  now 
paid  to  personal  safety,  we  find  that  a  practice  was 
introduced  in  the  joust  of  separating  the  encoun- 
tering knights  by  double  barriers  cousistbg  of 
palisades,  or  rather  boarded  partitions,  about  four 
or  five  feet  in  height,  open  at  both  ends,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lists ;  in 
this  way  the  terrible  diock  of  the  war-steeds  was 
avoided,  and  a  combatant  could  only  be  unhorsed 
by  the  fair  stroke  of  a  lance.  One  of  the  last 
passages  of  arms  of  which  we  read  in  this  period 
was  that  which  it  was  proposed  should  take  place 
at  the  marriage,  in  January,  1478,  of  the  boy 

•  HacL  MS.  177S. 


Richard  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  with 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk : 
on  this  occasion,  in  a  cartel  more  like  the  announce- 
ment of  a  dance  than  a  deed  of  arms,  six  knights 
challenged  all  comers  to  the  *' joust  royal,  with 
helm  and  shield  in  manner  accustomed,"  and 
undertook  ^  to  run  in  osting  harness  along  a  tilt,'' 
and  **to  strike  certain  strokes  with  swords  and 
euise  of  tourney."*  The  fblkwing  cuts,  copied 
from  manuscripts  of  the  period,  and  representing 
the  combatants  careering  against  each  other,  in  the 
manner  that  has  just  been  described,  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  barrier, — ^and  the  sort  of  conflict  which 
took  place  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  persons  were  engaged  on 
each  side,— will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  tounia- 
meuts  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  could  be  done 
by  any  verbal  description. 

•  Harl.  MS.  quol«d  by  BlniU. 
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While  chivalry  was  thus  sinking  into  idle 
parade,  and  a  mere  display  of  horsemanship,  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  its  degeneracy  woula  be 
beheld  without  many  an  expression  of  regret. 
There  was  something  so  glorious  in  its  theory,  and 
its  displays  so  greatly  transcended  whatever  the 
same  warlike  spirit  had  produced  in  the  ancient 
world,  in  grandeur,  in  excitement,  and  even  in 
moral  elevation,  that  many  read  in  its  decay  the 
departure  of  all  national  virtue.  Printing  itself, 
therefore, — the  very  power  destined  to  aid,  perhaps 
more  effbctually  than  any  other,  in  the  extinction 
of  romantic  heroism, — endeavoured  at  first  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood;  and  the  earliest 


and  fondest  efforts  of  the  press  were  dedicated  to 
the  publication  of  many  goodly  romances  that  had 
accumulated  in  manuscript  from  the  darkest  ases. 
But  in  spite  of  the  example  of  all  the  worthies, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan,  whose  deeds  were 
thus  trumpeted  so  much  more  loudly  than  they  had 
ever  before  been,  the  onward  current  of  human 
affairs  could  not  be  arrested  or  thrown  back.  Even 
those  who  perused  the  weighty  black-letter  tomes 
found  it  enough  to  spell  out  tne  lona;  and  devious 
career  of  a  knight-errant  without  donning  their 
harness  to  follow  his  footsteps ;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  more  pleasant  to  read,  in  luxurious 
ease,  of  desperate  adventures  and  death-doing  blows 
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than  to  traTerBe  lands  and  seas  in  quest  of  them. 
Our  honest  Caxton  bewails  with  amusing  pathos  this 
foul  deffcneracYs  as  he  is  pleased  to  consider  it,  and 
vexes  himself  with  devising  expedients  for  its 
removal.  He  declares  that,  among  the  knights  of 
that  age,  scarcely  one  knew  his  horse,  or  his  horse 
him ;  and  he  wishes  that  the  King  of  England 
would  again  cry  a  tournament  twice  or  thrice  a- 
year,  and  allure,  as  of  yore,  all  brave  knights  to  the 
lists,  by  bestowing  splendid  rewaidi  upon  the  con- 
queroTB.* 

We  may  here  notice  the  manner  in  which  the 
duel,  or  wager  of  battle,  was  conducted,  when  the 
parties  were  not  kniffhls  or  noblemen,  and  as  inch 
entitle  to  fight  wim  lances  or  swords,  but  ple- 
beians, to  whom  these  weapons  of  chivalry  were  in- 
terdicted. The  combatants  in  this  case  were 
armed  with  quarter-staves,  to  the  extremities  of 
which  sand-bass  were  fastened.  The  readers  of 
Shakspeare  will  remember  the  combat  of  Honier 
the  armourer  and  his  man  Peter,  in  the  second 
Part  of  Henry  VI. f  This  was  a  real  event, 
which  is  thus  recorded  by  Qrafton.  "  This  year 
(1524)  an  armourer's  servant  of  London  appotled 
his  master  of  treason,  which  offered  to  be  tried  by 
battle.  At  the  day  assigned,  the  friends  of  the 
master  brought  him  malmesy  and  aquavitae  to 
comfort  him  withal,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  his 
and  their  discomfiort;  lor  he  poured  in  so  much, 
that  when  he  came  into  the  place  in  Smithfield, 
where  he  should  fight,  both  his  wit  and  strength 
failed  him;  and  so  he,  being  a  tall  and  hardy  per- 
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sonage,  overladed  with  hot  drinks,  was  vanquished 
of  his  servant,  being  but  a  coward  and  wretch, 
whose  body  was  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
hanged  and  beheaded."  The  old  historians  are 
generallv  agreed  in  holding  this  unfortunate  man 
to  have  been  innocent.  In  a  combat  of  this  nature, 
the  accused,  if  he  survived  his  defeat,  was  sub- 
jeOed  to  the  usual  execution  of  a  traitor ;  and 
even  if  he  died  in  the  lists,  the  full  sentence  was 
executed  upon  his  corpse.  Notwithstanding  the 
humble  ranlc  of  the  armourer  and  his  apprentice, 
their  duel  took  place  under  the  appointment  of 
the  privy  seal,  and  was  superintended  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  marshal  of  England.  The  expense  of 
the  preparations  made  at  Smithfidd  for  the  occasion 
amounted  to  10/.  18«.  9d, — a  considerable  sum  at 
that  time.* 

The  arrays  of  followers  by  which  the  nobles 
were  accompanied  still  continued  to  be  as  numerous 
and  unwieldy  as  before.  Unfortunately  the  civil 
wars  made  it  the  interest  of  each  noble  to  strengthen 
the  side  he  espoused,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to 
secure  his  own  personal  safety,  by  the  maintenance 
of  as  great  a  crowd  of  retainers  as  he  could  afford. 
Every  man,  therefore,  for  whom  subsistence  could 
be  found,  was  mustered  around  a  broad  banner,  or 
even  a  paltry  penoncelle,  while  the  chief  whose 
bounty  was  such  as  to  satisfy  his  adherents  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  them  without  question,  let 
him  stand  by  his  party  or  change  it  as  he  pleased. 
It  was  this  hold  on  armies  of  retainers,  as  we  have 
seen  in  which  lay  much  of  the  power  of  the  ccle- 
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brated  Warwick,  "  the  king-maker."  It  was  cal- 
culated that  thirty  thousand  men  were  daily  main- 
tained at  his  different  manors  and  castles ;  and  we 
are  told  that,  while  he  staid  in  London,  six  oxen 
were  usually  consumed  by  his  attendants  at  break- 
fast, while  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat.* 
When  we  pass  from  these  public  trains  of  the  nobi- 
lity to  their  domestic  establishments,  we  find  that 
the  castles  were  palaces  upon  no  diminutive  scale. 
The  ilbblemen,  especially  those  of  the  highest 
class,  had  their  privy-counsellors,  treasurers,  mar- 
shals, constables,  stewards,  secretaries,  heralds, 
pursuivants,  pages,  guards,  trumpeters, — in  short, 
all  the  various  officers  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
court  of  the  sovereign.  To  these  were  added  whole 
bands  of  minstrels,  mimics,  jugglers,  tumblers, 
rope-dancers,  and  buffoons.  And  last  of  all,  to 
throw  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  religion  over 
the  princely  establishment,  a  chapel  was  erected 
within  each  castle,  in  which  large  companies  of 
priests  and  choristers  were  maintained,  to  perform 
divine  service  in  all  the  magnificence  of  cathedral 
worship. 

The  two  meals  a-day,  introduced  into  England 
at  the  Norman  CSonquest,  and,  ostensibly  at  least, 
maintained  for  so  long  a  period  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, had  now  in  general  been  increased  to  four. 
These  were  breakfast,  which  was  taken  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning, — dinner  at  ten, — supper 
at  four  in  the  afternoon, — and  liveries,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  collation  tsJcen  in  bed,  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  breakfast,  although 
taken  so  early  in  the  morning,  was  a  meal  of  the 
most  substantial  description ;  but  we  must  remem- 
•  stow. 


ber  that  those  who  partook  of  it  had  generally  beeu 
actively  employed  for  three  hours  previous.  Thus, 
from  the  *  Northumberland  Family  Book,'  which, 
although  a  document  not  strictly  belonging  to  the 
present  period,  may  be  safely  held  in  £is  instance 
to  describe  a  custom  of  some  standing,  we  find 
that  the  breakfast  for  an  earl  and  his  countess, 
during  four  days  of  a  week  in  Lent,  was,  "  first 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two  manchetts  (that 
is,  small  loaves  of  the  finest  flour,  weighing  six 
ounces  apiece),  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  herrings,  four 
white  herrings  or  a  dish  of  sproits," — forming, 
certainly,  a  liberal  commencement  of  a  day  of 
mortification  in  Lent.  On  flesh-days  the  fish  at 
breakfast  was  commuted  for  half  a  chine  of  mutton 
or  a  chine  of  beef  boiled.  The  liveries,  although 
taken  in  bed,  were  of  the  same  abundant  and 
substantial  character.  The  Earl  Percy  and  his 
countess,  at  this  meal,  had  two  manchetts,  a  loaf 
of  household  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart 
of  wine, — the  latter  beverage  being  warmed  and 
spiced. 

While  the  breakfasts,  suppers,  and  liveries  of  the 
higher  ranks  were  probably  secluded  meals,  the  din- 
ner was  a  public  and  important  event,  and  was  held 
with  due  solemnity.  But,  here,  we  find  the  plenty 
and  magnificence  of  the  period  mixed  with  its  cha- 
racteristic rudeness  and  discomfort.  The  huge 
oaken  table  still  filled  the  central  length  of  the  casUe 
hall ;  and  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  tiie  forenoon  it 
groaned  beneath  shapeless  masses  of  fresh  and 
salted  beef,  followed  by  a  succession  of  courses  of 
fowl  and  fish,  and  curiously  compounded  dishes. 
The  lord  of  the  feastassumea  his  place  on  the  dai^ 
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(or  raised  part  of  the  floorX  at  the  head  of  the  hoard ; 
the  friends  and  Tetamera,  or  holdera  in  fee,  were 
noged  aboTC  or  below  the  aalt,  according  to  their 
respective  lanks  ;  and,  aa  the  luxury  of  a  fork  waa 
itiQ  unknofwn  in  England,  the  moraela  were  con- 
Tcyed  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers,  while  wine, 
beer,  and  ak,  in  goblets  of  wood  or  pewter,  were 
handed  roond  by  numeroua  attendants.  We  may 
fill  up  this  scanty  outline  by  imagining  the  hawks 
of  the  master  and  guests  standing  on  perches  above 
their  heads,  and  their  hounds  lying  about  on  the 
paremcnt  below.  As  the  dinner  generally  lasted 
three  hours,  occasional  pauses  must  have  occurred, 
and  to  fin  up  these  the  minstrels  harped  and  piped, 
the  jesters  joked,  the  tumblers  capered,  and  the 
jogglera  jnnldl;  or,  if  a  better  taste  prevailed, 
some  lay  of  the  wars  of  Palestine,  or  poetical 
romance  of  knight-errantry,  resounded  over  the 
mingied  din,  and  feasted  the  mind  with  something 
of  an  intellectual  gratification.  When  we  ascend 
from  these  every-day  exhibitions  in  the  mode  of 
liTing  among  the  aristocracy  to  the  banquets  of  the 
palace,  and  especially  those  which  were  commemo- 
iitiTe  of  important  events,  we  shall  find  that  they 
were  of  a  similar  description,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  splendour  and  bustle.  Coarse  abundance,  whim- 
sical variety,  and  stately  parade  still  endeavoured 
to  oompenaate  for  real  discomfort.  In  these  state- 
binquets,  however,  we  perceive  some  indications 
of  a  commencing  taste  for  intermixing  and  reliev- 
ing the  mere  sensuality  of  the  feast  with  some 
amusement  for  the  fancy.  At  the  end  of  each 
coone  was  sometimes  introduced  a  dish  called  a 
tubUeiy^  consisting  of  curious  figures  made  of  jellies 
and  con^BCtionary,  to  represent  men,  animals,  or 
allegorical  characters,  illustrative  of  the  event  com- 
memorated, with  a  label  couched  in  quaint  or 
riddling  language,  to  exercise  the  thinking  facul- 
ties of  the  guests. 

Of  the  cookery  of  the  period  we  can  gather 
little  from  the  contemporary  writers  beyond  its 
general  detail  From  Uie  descriptions,  however, 
given  by  Fabyan  of  two  coronation-feasts,  as  well 
as  from  incidental  noticea  in  other  writers,  we  mav 
conclude  that  it  was  still  sufficiently  coarse,  althougn 
complex  and  costly.  Almonds,  almond-milk, 
sugtf,  honey,  and  spices  were  plentifully  used; 
and  gold-leti*,  powder  of  gold,  and  bright  colours, 
were  in  great  request  for  the  adornment  of  dainty 
dijhes,* 

While  luxurious  living,  or  at  least  what  was  con- 
sidered as  such,  was  thus  highly  appreciated  among 
princes  and  nobles,  the  priesthood  were  by  no  meana 
Vinthig  in  devotedncss  to  good  cheer ;  the  monas- 
teiieBwere  noted  for  excellent  dinners,  and  the  cook 
VIS  a  most  important  personage  in  the  conventual 
establishment  The  secular  clergy  also  pressed  even 
'eligion  itself  into  the  service  of  gormandising,  by 
fhe  institution  of  what  were  called  glutton-masses 
io  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Tliese  were  held  five 
times  a-year.    On  the  morning  of  the  festival  tlie 
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villagers  repaired  to  the  church  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  liquor.  When  masa  had  been  hurried 
over  the  viands  were  produced,  and  priests  and 
laymen  addressed  themselves  to  the  feast,  so  that 
the  church  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  tavern, 
and  the  scene  too  frequently  terminated  in  intem- 
perance and  riot.  Village  contended  with  village 
in  the  superabundance  contributed  to  a  glutton- 
mass,  and  congregation  vied  with  congregation  in 
their  capacity  of  eating  and  drinking  in  honour  of 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord.* 

But  of  all  the  festive  exhibitions  of  this  vora- 
cious period,  the  installation-feast  of  Greorge 
Neville,  the  brother  of  the  "  king-maker,"  when 
he  was  inducted  into  the  archbishopric  of  York,  is 
especially  deserving  of  commemoration.  A  hundred 
and  four  oxen  and  six  wild  bulls,  a  thousand  sheep, 
three  hundred  and  four  calves,  as  many  swine,  two 
thousand  pigs,  five  hundred  stags,  bucks,  and  roes, 
and  two  hundred  and  four  kids,  formed  the  solid 
basis  of  the  entertainment  Of  fowls,  large  and 
small,  rare  and  common,  wild  and  tame,  there  were 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve. 
These  were  aided  by  mountains  of  fish,  pasties,  tarts, 
custards,  and  jellies ;  and  three  hundred  quarters 
of  wheat  formed  the  vegetable  portion  of  the 
banquet.  The  quantity  of  liquids  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  solids,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
tuns  of  ale,  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of 
hippocras.  Although  many  of  the  articlea  were 
sufficiently  rich  and  luxurious,  and  must  have  been 
procured  from  far  and  near  with  immense  labour 
and  cost,  yet  even  at  this  more  than  regal  banquet 
there  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  grossness 
and  foul  feeding,  seeing  that  among  the  dishes 
were  twelve  porpoises  and  seak. 

In  the  diet  of  the  common  people  we  as  yet 
discover  little  or  no  improvement  They  still 
found  the  staple  of  subsistence  in  joints  of  meat, — 
brown,  coarse  bread,  in  proportions  considerably 
inadequate  to  the  quantity  of  animal  food, — and  ale 
or  beer.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period  the 
legal  writer  Fortescue,  in  describing  the  flourish- 
ing abundance  in  which  the  commons  of  England 
lived,  mentions,  among  other  circumstances  of 
plenty,  that  they  never  vouchsafed  to  drink  water 
except  for  penance.t  But  this  statement,  we 
fear,  must  be  taken  as  in  the  main  little  better 
than  a  rhetorical  or  patriotic  exaggeration.  We 
know  that,  during  the  civil  wars,  tillage  was  ne- 
glected in  England,  and  famines  were  common ;  so 
that  while  the  price  of  grain  was  beyond  the  means 
of  the  poorer  classes,  many  endeavoured  to  subsist 
on  the  dried  roots  of  herbs,  which  they  tried  to 
convert  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread,  while  multi- 
tudes died  from  famine  or  unwholesome  food.| 
iEneas  Sylvius,  so  late  as  the  year  1437,  while 
stopping  at  a  populous  village  in  Northimiberland, 
astonished  the  inhabitants,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
by  the  sight  of  wine  and  wheaten  bread, — articles 
which  they  had  never  seen  before.  §    The  laws  of 
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modem  fashion,  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals, 
appear  in  those  days  to  have  been  completely 
reversed ;  for  while  the  nobility,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at 
ten,  and  supped  at  four,  the  common  people  break- 
fasted at  eight,  dined  at  twelve,  and  supped  at  six 
ill  the  evening. 

The  sports  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  exhibited 
little  alteration  during  the  present  period.  Besides 
the  military  exercises  formerly  described,  young 
men  of  rank  amused  themselves  with  ruiming, 
wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  and  throwing  spears ; 
but  a  feeling  seems  to  have  been  beginning  to  gain 
ground  that  these  latter  practices  were  better  fitted 
for  people  of  inferior  grade.  Hawking  was  still 
a  favourite  out-of-door  pastime,  and  was  pursued 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  Hunting,  also, 
wu  still  eagerly  followed,  not  only  by  nobles  and 
priests,  but  also  by  those  of  the  other  sex,  several 
of  whom,  in  the  drawings  of  the  period,  are  repre- 
sented in  a  hunting  costume,  and  handling  lx)W8 
which,  in  size  and  weight,  might  apparently  have 
rivall^  those  of  the  stoutest  foresters.  From  a 
book  of  instructions  on  hunting,  composed  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  use  of  his  son,  we 
find  tlmt  a  change  was  introduced  in  the  sport, 
called  hunting  in  enclosures,  by  which  the  chief 
labour  of  the  chase  was  avoided,  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  enjoyment. 
Temporary  sheds  were  erected,  comfortably  covered 
with  green  boughs,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
noble  hunters;  and,  when  they  had  taken  their 
stand,  the  beasts  of  game  were  driven  from  the 
parks  or  forests  in  which  they  were  enclosed,  so 
as  to  be  obliged  to  pass  these  booths,  and  thus  they 


were  marked  out  and  slaughtered  by  the  arrows  of 
the  company  at  pleasure.  This  kind  of  hunting, 
we  find,  was  often  practised  by  the  king,  the 
nobles,  and  dignified  clergy ;  and  lands  were  some- 
times held  by  the  tenure  uf  driving  the  deer  from 
their  enclosures  to  the  stands  of  the  hunters. 

The  ridiculous  amusement  of  mumming,  which 
has  been  described  in  a  former  chapter,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  relished  at  court,  and  the  gravest  and 
highest  personages  did  not  disdain  to  take  a  part 
in  its  puerile  fooleries.  Thus  we  find  that,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  while  he 
kept  Christmas  at  Eltham,  twelve  aldermen  of 
London  and  their  sons  rode  in  a  mumming  for  the 
amusement  of  the  kinr,  for  which  *'  they  had  neat 
thanks.''*  Under  tne  classical  name  of  Ludi 
these  masqueradinss  were  frequently  performed 
at  court ;  and  in  the  inventories  of  the  time  we 
find  entries  for  suits  of  buckram  and  vizors,  to  re- 
present men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  and  angels, 
according  to  the  capricious  fancies  of  the  wearers. 
These  practices  formed  a  usual  portion  of  die 
national  festivities  at  Christmas. 

With  these  mummings  the  splendid  pageantries 
with  which  the  English  kings  were  occasionally 
received  into  London  may  perhaps  be  fitly  classed, 
as  they  were  nothing  but  great  national  mum- 
meries, on  a  correspondent  scale  of  grandeur 
and  extravagance.  Vhen  Henry  V.,  on  his 
return  from  France  after  the  victory  of  Azin- 
court,  was  about  to  enter  the  metropolis,  he  was 
met  by  twenty  thousand  London  citizens,  who 
had  rode  out  to  Blackheath  to  welcome  him. 
When  he  arrived  at  London  Bridge,  and  had  ad- 
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vanced  to  the  drawbridge,  he  found  two  turrets 
that  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  in  front  of 
which  was  posted  that  great  essential  of  an  Eng- 
lish pageant — a  huge  giant — who  welcomed  the 
monarch  to  London  in  good  set  verse.  On  one 
of  the  turrets  stood  a  lion  and  an  antelope,  and  on 
the  other  a  troop  of  angels,  who  sang,  *'  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  Henry 
then  rode  forward  to  the  city  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitudes,  while  the  streets  were 
canopied  with  rich  cloths,  and  the  windows  of  the 
houses  draperied  with  silk  or  tapestry ;  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Comhill,  a  tower  stood  there  filled 
with  patriarchs,  who  chanted,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord 
a  new  song ;  praise  his  name  in  the  holy  church  ;^ 
and  after  this,  they  threw  down  live  birds,  that 
flew  thick  about  the  king.  When  he  came  to  Cheap- 
side,  the  conduits  ran  wine :  and  on  the  great  con- 
duit stood  the  twelve  apostles,  who  sang,  *'  Have 
mercy  on  my  soul,  0,  Lord  !'*  and  as  many  kings, 
who  upon  their  knees  presented  oblations  to  the 
hero  and  welcomed  him  home.  The  cross  in 
Cheapside  was  also  furnished  like  a  castle  with 
towers  full  of  banners,  and  a  host  of  angels,  singing 
"  Noble !  noble !"  and  presenting  basons  (perhaps 
bezants*)  of  gold  to  the  monarch.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was  met  by  four- 
teen bishops  in  full  canonicals,  with  mitres  on 
their  heads  and  censers  in  their  hands ;  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  high  altar,  amidst  the  thunder 
of  bells  and  welcomes,  a  joyful  Te  Deum  was  per- 
formed ;  after  which  the  king  retired  to  his  palace 
at  Westminster. 

Similar  to  this  pageant  in  richness  and  variety, 
but  still  more  absurd  and  profane,  was  the  welcome 
of  the  boy-king,  Henry  VI.,  into  London,  when  he 
returned  from  his  French  coronation  at  Paris. 
When  the  young  monarch  reached  London  Bridge, 
a  tremendous  giant  who  kept  ward  at  this  en- 
trance, in  thundering  stanzas,  denounced  death 
and  perdition  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  king.  The 
drawbridge  at  which  Henry  arrived  when  he  had 
passed  the  first  gate  was  adorned  with  a  tower 
hung  with  silk  and  cloth  of  arras ;  and  three  ladies 
richly  clad  in  gold  and  silk,  and  with  coronets  on 
their  heads,  stepped  from  the  tower.  The  first  of 
these,  who  personated  Dame  Grace,  endowed  the 
royal  boy  with  science  and  cunning ;  the  second. 
Dame  Nature,  gave  him  strength  and  beauty ;  and 
Dame  Fortune,  the  third,  presented  him  with  pro- 
sperity and  wealth.  Immediately  after  this  solemli 
foolery,  fourteen  ladies  richly  and  fancifully  ap- 
parel^ issued  from  the  tower,  the  first  seven  of 
whom  gave  him  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  other  seven  as  many  gifts  of  grace.  All 
these  important  donations  could  not  be  tendered 
without  abundance  of  rhyming  and  singing.  Henry 
now  got  as  far  as  Comhill,  where  stood  Dame  Sa- 
pience surrounded  by  the  seven  Sciences,  all  of 
wliom  gave  him  abundance  of  excellent  advice; 

*  The  word  used  to  the  old  narrative  of  Fabyan  \§  hsMandt,  which 
Stiutt  cappoara  to  mean  baaona.  But  a  present  of  eurient  coin, 
whetherEngliahor  foreign,  waa  more  in  acoordance  with  ettabliahed 
cuatom. 


and  at  the  conduit  of  Comhill  he  was  confronted 
by  the  pageant  of  Lady  Mercy,  Lady  Truth,  and 
Dame  Cleanness,  who  had  all  their  poetical  admo- 
nitions to  rehearse  on  the  occasion.  The  poor 
youth  now  rode  forward  at  a  brisker  pace ;  but  at 
the  conduit  of  Cheapside  he  was  obliged  to  draw 
bridle,  the  artists  having  exhausted  the  highest  re- 
sources of  their  art  upon  this  favouied  spot.  Here 
were  the  well  of  Mercy,  the  well  of  Grace,  and  the 
well  of  Pity,  where  ladies  ministered  from  the 
flowing  fountains  to  all  who  wished  to  drink ;  and 
probably  the  applicants  for  their  services  were  not 
few,  as  the  water  was  turned  into  excellent  wine. 
Not  only  great  labour,  but  considerable  ingenuity, 
must  have  been  expended  here;  all  round  and 
behind  the  wells  was  a  representation  of  the  garden 
of  Paradise,  filled  with  every  kind  of  fruit-trees, 
which  were  so  naturally  represented,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrator  of  these  wonders,  •*  to  many  they 
appeared  natural  trees  growing."  Here  the  king 
was  greeted  and  addressed  by  Enoch  and  Elias. 
The  succeeding  part  of  the  exhibition  was  of  too 
profane  and  revolting  a  character  to  be  contem- 
plated in  the  present  day  with  any  degree  of 
toleration;  and  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the 
usually  theological  character  of  these  civic  wel- 
comes, that  the  clergy  were  their  principal  con- 
trivers.* 

These  curious  melodrames  may  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  indicate  the  state  of  taste  in  England 
at  this  period  for  theatrical  exhibitions.  The 
country  which  had  produced  Chaucer  and  James  I. 
could  ofier,  as  yet,  nothing  better  in  the  form  of 
dramatic  writing  than  the  wretched  miracles  and 
mysteries  which  had  hitherto  amused  all  classes. 
The  secular  plays  were  still  little  better  than 
the  extemporaneous  sallies  of  itinerant  buffoons, 
who  acted  or  rehearsed  their  stories  wherever 
they  could  find  listeners  and  pence — ^in  the 
court-yards  of  inns,  at  the  coraen  of  streets,  or 
in  the  kitchens  of  hostelries,  and  sometimes  in 
places  still  more  obscure,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pened, they  were  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and 
obliged  to  pursue  their  vocation  by  stealth.  The 
mystery  seems  to  have  been  the  species  of  drama 
most  in  use  at  the  present  period,  being  recom- 
mended and  generally  composed  by  the  clergy, 
and  embodying  some  portion  of  sacred  writ ;  and 
from  these  plays  it  frequently  happened,  in  the 
absence  of  better  instruction,  that  the  laity  derived 
their  chief  knowledge  of  religious  doctrine  and 
duty.  Some  of  these  mysteries,  in  fact,  might  be 
called  entire  systems  of  divinity,  or  biblical 
history,  beginning  at  the  creation  of  man,  and 
ending  with  the  general  judgment.  One  of  this 
character,  which  was  acted  at  Skinner's  Well,  in 
London,  in  the  year  1409,  and  which  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  occupied  eight 
days  in  its  exhibition.f 

The  manner  in  which  these  plays  were  acted,  as 
well  as  the  materials  of  which  thejMvere  composed, 
gave  offence  to  many  even  in  tnli  unscrupulous 
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age ;  and  the  mystery  was  sometimes  boldly  con- 
demned as  a  source  of  popular  licentiousness  and 
infidelity.  The  effect  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  Uie  exhibition. 
The  stage  consisted  of  three  several  platforms,  on 
the  highest  of  which  was  placed  a  profane  repre- 
aeotation  of  the  Creator,  surrounded  by  the  holy 
angels ;  the  second  was  occupied  by  saints  and 
glorified  men ;  and  the  lowest  by  those  who  acted 
the  parts  of  mortals  in  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence. On  one  side  of  this  lowest  platform  was  a 
huge,  dark  cavern,  that  represented  the  mouth  of 
hell,  resounding  with  yells  and  shrieks,  and  send- 
ing forth  fire  and  smoke.  Here,  however,  lay  the 
favourite  and  comic  part  of  the  entertainment,  as 
troops  of  merry  devils  continually  issued  firom  this 
grim  opening,  who  kept  the  auaience  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  by  their  jests  and  buffoonery,  or  even  by 
the  aeverity  with  which  they  treated  those  mi- 
fortonate  sinners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  In 
St,  Paul's  church,  where  mysteries  were  frequently 
acted,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  repre- 
sented by  a  white  pigeon  let  down  through  a  hole 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  roof;  after  which  a 
censer  descended,  smoking  with  rich  perfume,  and 
which  was  swung  to  and  fro  over  the  spacious  choir. 
Happily  a  better  taste,  in  process  of  time,  removed 
these  profeuiities ;  the  upper  scaffolding  and  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Deity  disappeared ;  and  at  length 
the  mystery  was  superseded  by  the  more  sober  and 
instructive  exhibition  of  moralities,  which,  in  turn, 
gave  way  to  the  regular  English  Drama.^ 

While  such  were  the  theatrical  exhibitions  that 
regaled  the  nobles  and  citizens  of  the  metropolis, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  were  fur- 
nished with  similar  amusements  upon  a  smaller 
^cale,  sanctioned  by  the  clergy  and  the  magistrates. 
These  exliibitions  formed  a  sort  of  annual  festival; 

•  Stnitt*s  UonU. 


and  a  specimen  of  their  character  is  furnished  by  a 
play  that  used  to  be  acted  every  year  at  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  event  represented  was  the  re- 
surrection of  our  Lord ;  and  to  illustrate  the  whole 
action  in  a  more  lively  manner,  the  priests  arrayed 
certain  puppets,  so  as  to  represent  the  persons  of 
Christ,  the  watchmen,  the  Virgin,  and  other  cha- 
racters mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Narrative.  Among 
these,  one  was  called  the  **  waking  watchman,"  who, 
on  beholding  Christ  arise,  began  to  make  a  clacking 
noise,  like  the  sound  caused  by  the  striking  of  two 
sticks,  on  which  account  the  puppet  was  generally 
nick-named  Jack  Snacker  of  Witney.  Secular 
pageants  were  also  very  common  in  different  towns, 
and  in  none  more  than  the  ancient  city  of  Chester, 
where  there  was  held  one  called  **  setting  the 
watch,"  which  was  done  on  the  eve  of  the  fes- 
tival of  St  John  the  Baptist  This  was  a  gay 
exhibition,  composed  of  four  giants,  one  uuicom,  one 
dromedary,  one  luce,*  one  camel,  one  ass,  one 
dragon,  six  hobby-horses,  and  sixteen  naked  boys. 
In  an  ordinance  preserved  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  dated  1564,  in  which  this  pageant  is  parti- 
cularised as  an  ancient  custom,  we  find  that  reli- 
gious zeal  had  for  a  time  suspended  it ;  and  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  Chester 
are  commanded  to  provide  yearly  for  setting  the 
watch,  on  the  eve  of^the  Baptist's  festival,  accord- 
ing to  former  usage.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  construct  new  figures  for  the  pageant;  and 
it  appears  that  such  quantities  of  pasteboard,  cloth, 
and  other  materials  were  required  for  buildmg  up 
the  giants  to  a  proper  size,  tliat  these  alone  cost 
five  pounds  a-head.  Another  of  the  items  is  still 
more  curious :  two  shillings'  worth  of  arsenic  had 
to  be  mixed  with  the  paste,  to  save  the  giants 
from  being  devoured  by  the  rats. 

*  Or  flower-de-luce.    It  U  not  known  what  animal  wai  mrant  by 
this  I 
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The  subject  of  these  ancient  English  spectacles 
is  interesting,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times,  but  in  reference  to 
its  connexion  with  the  improvements  of  a  succeed- 
ing era.  In  the  profusion  of  such  glittering  dross 
upon  the  surface  we  find  the  indications  of  that 
rich  vein  that  lurked  beneath,  and  the  treasures  of 

VOL.  II. 


which  were  finally  to  be  wrought  into  the  glorious 
and  imperishable  productions  of  the  legitimate 
English  drama. 

'J  his  love  of  sight-seeing  and  fondness  for  the 
wonderful,  which  formed  a  distinguishing  part  of 
the  national  character,  had  only  a  trifling  step  to 
take  in  order  to  plunge  into  the  regions  of  the 
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supernatural;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in 
addictedness  to  Buperstitiona  of  all  kinds  England 
was  at  this  time  not  a  whit  behind  the  darkest 
nations  of  Europe.  The  fantastic  ceremonial  de- 
votion of  the  times  has  been  noticed  in  a  former 
Chapter;*  and  the  same  spirit  that  thus  perverted 
religion  was  equally  active  in  other  durections. 
The  marvels  of  alchymy,  sorceir,  astrology,  and 
necromancy,  were  firmly  believed  in  by  high  and 
low.  Prophecies,  attributed  to  Merlin,  or  some 
other  distinguished  seer,  floated  on  every  wind, 
and  were  adapted  to  every  event ;  and  such  was 
the  importance  attached  to  them  that,  in  the  inter- 
view between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XL,  at  the 
bridge  of  Picquigny,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  a  set 
harangue,  gravely  quoted  one  of  these  predictions, 
as  foreshowing  this  august  meeting. f 

A  very  humorous  sketch  of  the  appearance  of 
London,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
the  latter  portion  of  this  period,  is  dashed  off  in  a 
few  strong  lines  in  a  ballad  ceHed  the  *  London 
Lickpenny,'  by  John  Lydgate,  setting  forth  the 
adventures  of  a  poor  countryman  who  came  to  the 
metropolis  to  seek  legal  redress  for  certain  griev- 
ances. The  street  thieves  in  those  days  were 
much  more  daring  than  at  present;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  Westminster,  his  hood  was  snatched 
from  his  head  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  in 
broad  daylight.  In  the  streets  of  this  suburban 
town  he  was  encountered  by  Flemish  merchants, 
strolling  to  and  fro  like  modem  pedlars,  vending 
hats  and  spectacles,  and  shouting  "  What  will  you 
buy  ?"  At  Westminster-gate,  at  the  hungry  hour 
of  mid-day,  there  were  bread,  ale,  wine,  ribs  of 
beef,  and  tables  fairly  set  for  such  as  had  where- 
with to  pay.  Our  pilgrim  proceeded  on  his 
way  by  the  Strand  (at  that  time  not  so  much  a 
street  as  a  public  road  connecting  the  two  cities, 
though  studded  on  each  side  with  the  palaces  of 
the  nobles),  and,  having  entered  London,  he  found 
it  resounding  with  the  cries  of  peascods,  straw- 
berries, cherries,  and  the  more  costly  articles  of 
pepper,  safiron,  and  spices,  all  hawked  indiscri- 
minately about  the  streets.  Having  cleared  his 
way  through  the  press,  and  arrived  at  Cheapside, 
he  found  a  crowd  much  larger  than  he  had  yet 
encountered  congregated  at  this  chief  part  of  the 
city,  and  shopkeepers  plying  before  their  respective 
shops  or  booths  (like  those  of  Rag-fair  or  Mon- 
mouth-street  at  present),  offering  their  rich  com- 
modities of  velvet,  silk,  lawn,  and  Paris  thread, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  that  he  might  turn 
in  and  buy.  At  London-stone  were  the  linen- 
drapers,  equally  clamorous  and  urgent;  while 
the  medley  was  heightened  by  itinerant  venders 
crying  hot  sheep's  feet,  mackerel,  and  other 
such  articles  of  food.  Our  Lickpenny  now  passed 
through  Eastcheap  (that  street  so  rich  to  the 
lovers  of  Shakspeare  in  associations  of  sack  and 
fat  capons),  and  there  he  found  indications  of  the 
fame  that  ai^rwards  crowned  it,  in  the  shape  of 
ribs  of  beef,  pies,  and  pewter  pots,  aptly  inter- 
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mingled  with  harping,  piping,  taboring,  and  the 
old  street  carols  of  Julian  and  Jen  kin.  At  Corn- 
hill,  which  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  a  noted 
place  for  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  he  saw  his  own 
hood  exposed  for  sale.  After  refreshing  himself 
with  a  pint  of  wine,  for  which  he  paid  the  taveruer 
a  penny,  our  pilgrim  repaired  to  Billingsgate; 
there  the  watermen  were  in  attendance  assailing 
him  with  their  cry  of  "  Hoo !  go  we  hence  !'*  Their 
fare  for  pulling  across  the  river  amounted  to  the 
then  considerable  sum  of  twopence.  Our  bewil- 
dered wight,  however,  undaunted  by  this  heavy 
charge,  hastened  over  into  Kent,  delighted  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  din  and  confusion  of  the  great 
metropolis,  and  resolving  to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  London  litigation. 

To  the  sedentary  sports  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  Book,  and  which  still 
continued  to  prevail,  we  may  now  add  that  of  card- 
playing;  for,  although  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
this  amusement  was  practised  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  at  least  from  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
its  having  been  known  in  England  till  the  present 
period.  The  cards  used  at  first  in  this  country 
were  painted  or  illuminated  by  the  hand,  like 
missals ;  and  as  they  were  rich  in  gay  colours  and 
gilding,  while  the  figures  upon  them  were  deli- 
neated with  all  the  pictorial  skill  of  the  best  artists, 
a  pack  must  have  cost  a  considerable  sum, — ^a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  restrict  the  amusement  to 
the  noble  and  wealthy.  The  process  of  printing, 
however,  had  been  applied  to  the  production  of 
cards  even  before  it  was  thought  of  for  the  multi- 
plication of  books, — ^a  curious  fact,  which  connects 
the  history  of  this  trivial  amusement  with  that  of 
the  most  important  of  social  improvements  and  the 
highest  exertions  of  the  human  intellect.  After  it 
was  discovered  that  cards  could  be  economically 
manufactured  by  stamping  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  with  wooden  blocks,  and  then  filling  them 
up  with  the  usual  colours  by  the  hand,  card-making 
became  so  important  a  craft  that,  in  the  reigu  of 
Edward  IV.,  we  find  those  who  followed  it  had 
interest  to  obtain  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  cards  firom  abroad.  The  figures  upon  the  cards 
of  this  period  differed  considerably  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  were  certainly  much  more  graceful. 
The  oldest  and  most  favourite  games  seem  to  have 
been  Trump  and  Primero,  the  latter  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  had  considerable  resemblance  to 
our  modem  game  of  Whist.  Perhaps  there  might 
even  already  be  detected  some  indications  of  the 
natural  effects  of  the  augmented  impulse  thus  given 
to  the  gambling  spirit  which  had  always  been  one 
of  the  national  propensities,  in  instances  of  the 
dispersion  of  louff-hoarded  wealth,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  broad  hereditary  acres,  which  appear  to 
have  now  become  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
formerly,  even  when  not  occasioned  by  the  casual- 
ties of  war  and  the  alternating  retaliations  of  con- 
tending factions. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  active  sports 
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of  the  commonalty,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  those 
of  running,  leaping,  and  throwing  heavy  weights, 
bull-baiting,  and  cock-fighting,  which  are  to  be 
found  among  all  semi-barharous  countries,  wrest- 
ling, bowling,  and  games  at  ball  may  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned  among  the  popular  amusements 
of  the  English  at  this  period.  Skill  in  wrestling 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  national  distinc- 
tions; and  the  men  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 


were  especially  famed  as  matchless  wrestlers.  The 
public  competitions  in  this  exercise  were  often 
attended  by  the  persons  of  highest  rank  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  ram  (or  sometimes  a  cock, 
as  appears  from  an  old  drawing)  was  the  reward 
of  the  conqueror.  Bowling,  also,  has  been  reck- 
oned a  sport  peculiarly  English.  In  some  of  the 
early  drawings  the  attitudes  of  the  bowlers  are 
given  with  remarkable  spirit  and  effect.     In  these 


Bowuho-Ball.    From  a  MS.  in  the  Douce  CoUeotion. 


delineations,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  each 
player,  instead  of  using  three  bowls,  as  in  the 
modem  game,  is  provided  with  one  only.  Among 
the  ancient  varieties  of  bowling  may  be  mentioned 
the  game  called  Closh,  which  was  similar  to  that 
of  Kayles,  being  played  with  pins  that  were  thrown 
at,  and  struck  down  with  a  bowl,  instead  of  a 
stick;  and  the  game  of  Half-bowl,  which  was 
played  with  a  hemisphere  of  wood.  When  this 
favourite  sport  had  been  completely  naturalised  in 
England,  covered  bowling-alleys  were  frequently 
attached  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  or  to  places 
of  public  resort  in  which  people  could  enjoy  the 
amusement  independently  of  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  We  find  frequent  complaints,  however, 
that  the  habit  of  resorting  to  these  places  of  social 
meeting  was  found  to    promote  other  kinds  of 


dissipation  as  well  as  the  love  of  gambling  and 
idleness.  But  the  common  order  of  moralists 
have  been  generally  too  much  inclined  to  throw 
imputations  of  this  sort  upon  the  amusements  of 
the  people. 

The  games  at  ball  were  of  various  kinds.  Wliat 
has  been  called  the  balloon-ball,  resembled  the 
Roman  FoUis,  or  Italian  P&llone.  A  large  ball, 
made  of  leather,  was  filled  with  air ;  the  player, 
having  his  hand  and  wrist  loaded  and  braced  with 
bandages,  struck  this  elastic  balloon  with  all  his 
might,  and  the  person  who  played  agamst  him 
returned  it  in  like  manner.  In  some  of  the 
illuminations  representing  this  game,  the  ball 
is  struck  with  the  naked  hand.  Club-ball  was 
similar  to  the  bat-and-ball  now  commonly  in  use. 
The  ball  was  of  large  size  (probably  filled  with  air). 


Clvb-Bau.    From  a  MS.  in  Om  Bodlshm  CoUffoaoo,  and  Royal  MS.  U  B.  4. 
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and  Btruck  with  a  straight,  heavy  stick,  or  club. 
Trap-ball,  as  appears  from  the  illuminations,  was 
also  iu  use  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century :  the 
trap,  however,  was  of  a  greater  height  than  that 


Tsap-Ball. 
Prom  a  MS.  In  the  Douce  Collection. 

of  the  modem  game.  In  those  days,  a  game  at 
ball  was  a  weighty  occasion^  in  which  party  was 
engaged  against  party,  and  village  matched  with 
village ;  and  frequently  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
vouchsafed  to  attend  to  do  honour  to  the  com- 
petition. 

We  had  occasion,  in  the  last  Book,  to  notice  the 
attempts  of  the  legislature  to  promote  the  practice 
of  archery  among  the  people,  botli  by  making 
exercise  with  the  bow  imperative  on  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year  in  every  village,  and 
by  proscribing  those  other  games  and  sports  that 
were  supposed  to  have  most  tendency  to  allure  the 
yeomanry  from  the  shooting -green.  But  although 
pains  were  taken  to  give  to  the  legal  sport  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  excitement  of  those  that  were 
pronibited,  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  have  proved 
very  successful.  The  law  for  the  encouragement 
of  archery  had  been  so  little  regarded  tbat,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  renew  it  with  additional  circumstantiality. 
The  games  of  quoits,  kayles,   closh,  half-bowl, 


AvoixKT  Dick-Box. 

In  this  <fiee-bos,  the  dice,  which  were  without  nnmbera,  were 
dropped  iuto  the  bos  or  (Unnel  while  the  machine  wae  tururd 
Tound,  and  were  counted  according  to  the  space  below  upon  which 
they  tell. 

hand-in  and  hand-out,  and  quick  board,  were  now 
condemned  as  unlawful ;  and  the  magistrates  were 
commanded  to  seize  the  tables,  dice,  cards,  bowls, 
closhes,  tennis-balls,  and  other  instnunents  with 
which  these  games  were  played,  and  destroy  them. 
It  was  also  enacted  that  every  Englishman,  and 
every  Irishman  dwelling  in  England,  should  have 
a  long  bow  of  his  own  height;  and  that  butts 
should  be  erected  in  every  township,  at  which  the 
inhabitants  were  to  shoot  up  and  down  on  all  feast- 
days,  upon  penalty  of  one  halfpenny  for  every  time 
the  exercise  was  omitted.  That  no  excuse,  also, 
might  be  made  for  the  lack  of  proper  weapons  ou 
the  score  of  poverty,  the  bowyers  of  London,  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  were 
commanded  to  sell  the  best  bow-staves  at  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  each.  Still,  however, 
in  spite  both  of  encouragements  and  penalties,  the 
science  of  archery,  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
was  visibly  on  the  decline.  A  preference  had  for 
some  time  come  to  be  entertained  for  the  cross- 
bow, or  hand-gun,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  even 
for  the  purposes  of  amusement  and  hunting,  as  a 
weapon  more  easily  managed,  and  affording  a  more 
steady  aim  than  the  common  long-bow.  But  the 
chief  cause  of  this  growing  unpopularity  of  the  old 
English  weapon  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  introduction 


AjtcHCRs.    From  various  MS9.  of  the  fourteenth  century 
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of  gunpowder,  and  the  multiplication  of  different 
kinds  of  fire-arms.  The  superiority  of  the  hagbut 
for  war,  and  the  birding^piece  for  amusement,  was 
soon  felt ;  and  they  gradually  superseded  the  use 
of  the  bow,  as  they  have  superseded  every  kind  of 
missile  weapon  in  all  the  countries  into  which  they 
have  been  introduced. 

We  shall  still,  however,  have  occasion  to  advert 
to  the  subject  of  archery  in  the  next  period ;  but 
before  taking  leave  of  it  for  the  present,  we  may 
briefly  observe  that  there  were  three  kinds  of 
marks  used  to  be  shot  at  for  pastime  and  exercise, 
by  which  archers  were  carefully  trained  either  for 
a  near  or  a  distant  aim, — ^namely,  butts,  pricks, 
and  rovers.  The  butt  was  a  level  mark  in  the 
form  of  a  target  or  bull's-eye,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  shot  at  up  and  down  on  either  side ;  and 
this  kind  of  mark  required  a  strong  arrow  with  a 
▼ery  broad  feather.  The  prick,  again,  was  called 
**  a  mark  of  compass,"  as  it  was  of  a  settled  dis- 
tance, for  which  strong  light  arrows  were  necessary, 
with  moderately-sized  feathers.  The  rover  was  a 
mark  of  varying  distance,  and  therefore  required 
arrows  differing  in  weight  and  feather  according  to 
the  emergency.*  Other  marks  of  a  more  diflScult 
nature  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used,  when 
the  contention  was  keen  or  the  shooters  of  distin- 
guished skill ;  such  as  hazel  wands,  rose  garlands, 
and  the  popinjay ;  which  last  was  either  a  cock  or 
an  artificial  parrot. 

A  manly  and  favourite  sport  among  our  ances- 
tors for  many  centuries,  and  which  even  till  lately 
was  practised  at  our  country  fairs  and  holiday 
meetings,  was  that  of  quarter-staff, — a  weapon 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  naturalised  in 
any  other  country.  This  truly  formidable  instru- 
ment was  a  heavy  staff  about  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  which  was  firmly  grasped  in  the  middle  by 
oue  hand,  while  the  other  traversed  to  either  end 
of  the  weapon,  according  to  the  end  that  was  to  be 
suddenly  brought  down  upon  the  head  or  shoulders 
of  the  antagonist.  The  advantage  of  such  an  in- 
strument was,  that  it  had  a  very  large  compass 
both  in  defence  and  annoyance :  with  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  it  described  a  wide  circle,  and  guarded  the 
player  on  every  side ;  and  it  required  a  very  quick 
eye,  as  well  as  nimble  foot,  to  watch  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  about  to  strike,  and  to  escape  the 
blow.  These  advantages  of  the  quarter-staff  were 
learnedly  set  forth  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  with  that  weapon  only, 
encountered  and  foiled,  at  Xeres,  three  Spanish 
cavaliers,  armed  with  rapiers  and  daggers,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  noble  assembly.  This 
doughty  hero,  after  such  a  wonderful  display  of 
his  skill  in  fence,  very  naturally  took  up  the  pen 
to  record  his  exploit,  which  he  nas  done  in  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Three  to  One.'f  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  favourite  exercise  of  the  English 
pve  them  additional  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
brown  bill,  another  weapon  with  which  they  were 
wont  to  do  deadly  execution. 

*  A«e1uun*i  Toxophiluf.  t  Stmtt. 


There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  game  of  tennis 
was  introduced  into  England  during  this  period, 
as  we  do  not  find  any  previous  allusion  to  it  in 
English  authors,  although  it  had  been  in  high 
favour  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  continent. 
The  taunting  present  of  tennis-balls,  which  the 
Dauphin  of  France  sent  to  Henry  V.,  and  the 
answer  it  provoked,  is  the  first  English  historical 
notice  of  this  amusement.*  At  first  the  game  in 
England  was  played  in  the  open  air;  but  as  it 
soon  became  a  favourite,  especially  with  the  nobi- 
lity, covered  tennis-courts  were  built  as  well  as 
covered  bowling-greens. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Fitz- 
Stephen's  account  of  London,  in  which  he  describes 
the  peculiar  mode  of  skating  practised  in  his  day 
by  the  youth  of  the  metropolis.  They  tied  the 
shank-bones  of  sheep  to  their  feet,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  long  pole,  shod  with  iron,  glided  upon 
the  ice  with  great  velocity,  sometimes  encountering 
each  other,  like  knights  in  full  career.  While  the 
sport  was  as  yet  so  rude  in  England,  and  confined 
to  mere  boys,  it  was  a  more  serious  exercise  in 
northern  countries,  where  it  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity to  traverse  frozen  rivers  and  mountains  covered 
with  snow ;  and,  accordingly,  in  one  of  the  Runic 
songs,  a  chief  enumerates  among  his  qualifications, 
that  he  can  run  upon  the  snow  on  wooden  skates. 
In  the  present  period,  in  England,  the  sheep- 
bones  had  given  place  to  regular  skates,  shod  with 
iron,  which  were  probably  introduced  from  the 
Netherlands ;  and  adults  now  enjoyed  in  full  per- 
fection this  spirit-stirring  exercise.  Skating  upon 
the  Thames  in  winter  was  succeeded  by  the  recre- 
ations of  sailing  and  rowing  in  spring  and  summer. 
Boating,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  always  a 
favourite  pastime  with  the  citizens  of  London ;  and 
many  of  their  military  games,  as  we  have  already* 
seen,  were  performed  upon  the  water.  During 
the  fifteenth  century,  however,  recreations  upon 
the  water  received  a  fresh  popularity  from  the 
lord-mayor's  procession  to  Westminster  being  con- 
ducted on  the  river.  This  innovation  was  com- 
menced by  John  Norman,  the  lord-mayor  in  1453, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  watermen  who  plied 
above  London-bridge ;  and  from  this  period,  also, 
pleasure-boats  became  very  numerous  upon  the 
Thames. 

Another  class  of  the  popular  amusements  of  this 
age  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  the  mum- 
mings  which  have  been  described  in  a  preceding 
page.  In  the  merriment  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
it  was  common  for  people  to  go  from  house  to 
house  with  their  faces  blackened  with  soot  and 
bedaubed  with  paint,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
recognised ;  and,  thus  disfigured,  we  may  be  sure 
they  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  frolics  of 
a  perfectly  harmless  or  innocent  kind.  In  the 
north  of  England  a  favourite  frolic  at  this  season 
was  for  men  and  women  to  exchange  dresses, 
when  they  sallied  forth  to  make  mirth  among  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  to  partake  ot  their 
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ChriBtmas  cheer.  Another  ChristmaB  pastime  was 
the  Fool's  Dance,  performed  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons habited  like  the  court-fool,  who  capered  to  the 
sound  of  bagpipes  and  other  instruments,  the  musi- 
cians being  dressed  in  the  same  fantastic  garb. 
From  tliis  Dance  of  Fools  it  is  probable  that  the 
Morris  Dance  originated,  which  was  performed 
with  a  number  of  small  bells  attached  to  the  dresses 
of  the  dancers. 

licensed  or  professional  fools  were  important 
personages  during  the  middle  ages.  Unknown  to 
the  ancient  world,  they  had  probably  their  origin 
among  the  northern  tribes,  whose  duller  intellects 
required  a  more  pungent  stimulus  than  would  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  people  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Professional  fools  appear  to  have  been  common 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  after  tbe  Norman 
Conquest,  by  which  so  much  was  subverted,  their 
occupation  was  far  from  being  gone.  A  royal  fool 
was  an  established  officer  of  the  successive  Norman 
and  English  sovereigns  till  so  late  a  period  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Of  the  duties  attached  to 
this  chief  of  the  jesters.  Fuller  has  quaintly  ob- 
served, that  only  he  who  had  wit  could  perform 
them  well,  while  only  he  who  wanted  it  would 
perform  them.  His  duty  was  to  amuse  his  master 
by  broad  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  courtiers,  or 
even  the  royal  administration  itself;  and,  under 
this  wide  charter,  he  was  frequently  enabled  to 
deliver  shrewd  hints  upon  the  prevailing  abuses, 
which  perhaps  cveii  the  king's  regular  advisers 
would  not  have  hazarded.  The  estimation  in  which 
the  jesters  of  the  palace  were  held  may  be  gathered 
from  the  considerable  largesses  frequently  given 
to  them,  and  which  were  probably  often  bestowed 
in  those  open-hearted  moments  when  a  hearty 
laugh  had  lightened  the  royal  bosom  of  a  load  of 
political  anxieties. 


CovRT  Fool  Lm  BunrooK.    Harl.  MS.  4379. 

Among  the  nobility,  also,  those  who  could  main- 


tain such  a  luxury  had  in  their  retinue,  sometimes, 
a  wretched  idiot,  whose  real  folly  and  infirmity  were 
made  the  butt  of  the  master  and  household ;  or, 
what  was  more  commonly  the  case,  some  shrewd 
madcap,  who  could  use  the  appearance  of  folly  as 
a  shelter  from  behind  which  to  discharge  his  satirical 
observations.  This  person  was  dressed  like  the 
court-fool,  and  possessexi  similar  privileges  of 
speech.  He  is  described  by  a  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century  as  "  in  person  comely,  in  apparel 
courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a  very  ape,  and  no  man : 
his  employment,  it  is  asserted,  was  to  coin  bitter 
jests,  and  to  sing  profligate  songs  and  ballads; 
"  give  him  a  little  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  con- 
tinually fleering  and  making  of  mouths :  he  laughs 
intemperately  at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances 
about  the  house,  leaps  over  tables,  outskips  men's 
heads,  trips  up  his  companion's  heels,  bums  sack 
with  a  candle,  and  hath  sJl  the  feats  of  a  Lord  of 
Misrule  in  the  country."*  The  quaint  author 
adds  darker  shades  to  the  picture,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  this  mercurial  office  had  no 
tendency  to  improve  the  moral  character  of  him 
who  held  it  As  the  office  of  a  jester  possessed  so 
many  immunities,  it  was  not  without  its  penalties 
also,  and  an  imseasonable  quip  very  often  subjected 
him  to  a  severe  whipping. 

The  fool's  wit,  however,  was  not  always  confined 
to  his  head,  and  his  jokes  were  oflen  not  only  of 
a  verbal,  but  also  of  a  practical  and  mischievous 
character.  The  coarse  taste  of  the  times  required 
that  even  the  habiliments  of  the  fool  should  be  preg- 
nant with  matter  of  laughter.  I  n  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  probably  much  earlier,  one  form  of 
his  official  costume  consisted  of  a  party-coloured 
coat,  sometimes  hung  with  bells  at  the  skirts  and 
elbows ;  together  with  breeches  and  close  hose,  of 
which  the  legs  were  sometimes  of  diflerent  colours. 
Another  dress  was  a  jacket  and  petticoat,  also  of 
motley,  and  fringed  with  yellow.  A  hood  covered 
the  head,  in  shape  like  a  monk's  cowl,  decorated 
with  asses'  ears,  or  terminating  in  the  neck  and 
head  of  a  cock,  sometimes  ridiculously  garnished 
with  a  single  feather.  But,  above  all,  the  bauble 
must  be  particularised,  without  which  the  jester 
was  nothing.  It  was  at  once  his  sceptre  and  his 
sword.  By  this,  he  swore  in  confirmation  of  his  pre- 
posterous stories ;  with  a  flourish  of  this  caduceus 
he  gave  double  force  to  a  joke ;  and  sometimes  a 
blown  bladder  was  attached  to  its  extremity,  with 
which,  brandishing  it  about  in  mock  combat,  he 
would  buflet  the  contemners  of  his  airy  dignity. 
This  bauble  was  a  short  staff,  generally  ornamented 
with  the  carved  head  of  a  zany,  or  some  other 
fantastic  ornament.  In  earlier  times,  when  the 
Church,  reposing  in  the  consciousness  of  her  power, 
allowed  things  sacred  to  be  ridiculed  without 
alarm,  the  fool's  head  was  occasionally  shaven  in 
the  fashion  of  a  clerical  tonsure;  but  after  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  the  spread  of  Lollard- 
ism  such  liberties  could  not  be  safely  taken. 

Among  the  games  not  yet  mentioned,  which 
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were  in  use  at  this  time,  the  following  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  very  brief  notice.  Bays,  base,  or 
bars,  or  prisoner's-bm — for  by  all  these  terms  the 
game  seems  to  have  been  known — was  a  sport  in 


whicb  agility  was  chiefly  requisite,  and  where  each 
party  of  players  endeavoured  to  overtake  and  catch 
as  many  of  their  antagonists  as  they  could.  Hood- 
man-blmd  was  the  same  as  our  modem  blindman's- 


HooDMA.if  BuiTD.    Bodletau  MS. 


huft.  If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  the  illumi- 
nations, this  game  was  not  a  mere  juvenile 
amu^ment,  as  women  and  bearded  men  are  fre- 
quently represented  joining  in  the  sport  As  it 
was  practised  by  our  ancestors,  the  eyes  of  the 
person  to  be  blinded  were  covered  by  his  hood 
being  reversed  over  his  head ;  and  the  others, 
while  they  eluded  his  attempt  to  catch  them,  took 
off  their  noods  and  thumped  him  on  every  side. 
Battledore  and  shuttlecock  was  also  an  amuse- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
probably  for  a  long  time   previous.     This  sport 


Shuttle-Cock. 
Frum  a  MS.  in  the  Douce  Collection. 


was  in  all  likelihood  confined  to  children ;  as  was 
also  that  of  leaping  through  a  hoop.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  game,  two  boys  held  a  hoop,  while 
a  third  leaped,  or  rather  dived  through  it,  and 
alighted  on  his  cloak,  which  was  spread  on  the 
ground  beyond.  The  other  sports  of  children  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  day ;  and  in  ancient 
illuminated  missals,  and  other  MSS.,  we  find  boys 
diverting  themselves  with  windmills,  swimming 
on  bladders,  playing  with  whirligigs,  and  trundling 
hoops.  Sometimes  also  they  are  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows — ^a  part,  no  doubt,  of  their  regu- 
lar education,  as  well  as  an  incidental  amusement. 
A  very  beautiful  toy,  but  which  was  perhaps  con- 
fined to  tlie  children  of  the  wealthy,  consisted  of 
two  small  bronze  figures  of  men  in  complete  tilting 
armour,  and  mounted  on  barbed  horses  that  moved 
on  small  wheels.  These  puppets  were  run  at  each 
other  in  regular  career ;  and  at  a  successful  stroke 
of  the  lance  the  knight,  who  was  secured  to  the 
animal  by  a  hinge,  fell  backward  on  the  crupper. 
This  may  have  been  the  plaything  of  a  child  born 
to  the  inheritance  of  knighthood,  and  who  thus  re- 
ceived his  first  lessons  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry. 
One  feature  of  English  manners  of  a  moral  de- 
scription, and.  which  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  foreigners  at  this  time,  must  not  be 
omitted.  This  was  the  practice  of  profane  swear- 
ing, which  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  an 
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Englishman  was  called  on  the  continent  a  ^*  God- 
dainme,"  from  the  expression  he  was  most  accus- 
tomed to  use.  But  sdthough  this  name  was  ap- 
plied hy  the  French  to  our  countrymen  at  large,  it 
is  to  he  hoped  that  the  culpable  practice  in  which 
it  originated  was  confined  to  soldiers  and  those 
who  wished  to  be  reckoned  "  tall  fellows"  and 
good  martialists,  and  to  win  to  themselves  among 
the  ignorant  a  character  of  daring  braviery,  as  in 
the  case  of  ancient  Pistol,  when  he  uttered  brave 
words  at  the  bridge.  The  same  practice  we  find 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  so  especially 
the  chara<;teristic  of  military  persons,  that  Sir 
James  Douglas,  one  day  hearing  the  exclamation, 
*^  the  devil  V*  pronounced  with  great  emphasis  in 
a  cottage,  immediately  concluded  that  some  gallant 
knights  or  good  men-at-arms  were  lurking  within.* 

The  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland  now  be- 
come of  sufiBcient  interest  to  claim  a  share  of  our 
attention.  The  long  wars  and  other  public  mis- 
fortunes of  the  preceding  century  must  have  ma- 
terially retarded  and  thrown  back  the  northern 
kingdom  in  the  career  of  civilization.  The  social 
habits  of  the  people  inevitably  during  these  events 
acquired  a  ludeness  and  ferocity  corresponding  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Hence,  during  the  present  period,  the  manners  of 
the  Scots  were  probably  less  refined,  their  pastimes 
less  joyous,  and  their  whole  mode  of  living  more 
barbarous  and  squalid,  than  they  had  been  two 
centuries  before. 

According  to  Froissart,  who  had  himself  visited 
Scotland  when  a  young  man,  soon  after  the  middle 
ef  the  fourteenth  century,  some  French  auxiliaries, 
who  came  over  in  the  year  1384,  were  struck  with 
horror  at  the  penury  and  barbarism  of  the  country. 
At  this  time,  he  tells  us,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
not  so  large  as  Valenciennes  or  Toumay.  Though 
it  contained  about  four  thousand  houses,  these  were 
merely  wretched  wooden  hovels,  covered  with  straw, 
which  were  with  little  reluctance  set  fire  to  hy  their 
owners  whenever  an  enemy  appeared — just  as  used 
to  be  done  by  the  old  savage  Caledonians  in  the  time 
of  Agricola.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  James  I., 
tlM3  houses  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  iEneas  Sylvius,  when  built  of  stone  at 
all,  were  without  lime ;  and  in  the  villages  they 
were  roofed  with  turf,  while  a  cow's  hide  supplied 
the  place  of  a  door.  The  dwellings  of  the  bor- 
derers, and  those  who  inhabited  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try most  liable  to  invasion,  were  of  a  still  more 
wretched  description,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  three  or  four  poles  for  props,  and  whatever  loose 
materials  were  at  hand ;  so  that  a  man  could  erect 
a  dwelling  of  this  kind  in  three  days.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English,  the  Scots  destroyed  these 
extemporaneous  fabrics  without  scruple,  and  con- 
veyed their  cattle  and  provisions  to  places  of 
safety;  and  having  thus  left  their  enemy  no 
alternative  but  retreat  or  starvation,  they  gathered 
in  full  force,  burst  through  some  unguarded  part 
of  the  English  frontier,  and  returned  with  booty 

*  BarbouT'i  Brnosb 


that  repaid  them  tenfold  for  the  ruin  of  their 
towns  and  villages.  Of  course,  the  in-door  life 
and  accommodations  of  such  a  people  must 
have  been  wretched  in  the  extreme.  iEneas 
Sylvius,  while  he  tells  us  that  the  Scots  had  flesh 
and  fish  in  plenty,  adds,  that  bread  was  regarded 
as  an  absolute  dainty  among  them.  The  French 
knights  who  came  over,  as  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  could  obtain  no 
wine  in  Scotland  but  at  a  great  price,  while  the 
ale  was  weak  and  thin,  and  the  bread  made  of 
barley  or  oats.*  The  state  of  the  Highlanders  was 
still  more  wretched  than  that  of  their  neighbours 
of  the  lowlands ;  for  we  are  told  that  sometimes 
they  were  reduced  to  eat  even  the  bark  of  trees.t 
James  I.,  among  other  improvements,  endeavoured 
to  introduce  among  his  subjects  a  more  comfort- 
able mode  of  living,  and  partially  succeeded ;  but 
for  this  he  got  little  thanks,  as  the  people  heavily 
complained  of  what  they  called  his  English  epi- 
curism, t 

The  castles  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  exposed 
to  the  destructive  visitations  of  fire  and  sword, 
equally  with  the  huts  of  their  vassals;  and  there- 
fore the  same  economical  principle  prevailed  in 
their  construction ;  they  were  consequently  of  far 
inferior  character  and  dimensions  to  the  baronial 
residences  of  the  English.  Indeed,  during  the 
earliest  and  hottest  portions  of  the  warfare  with 
England  several  of  the  Scottish  nobles  patriotically 
destroyed  the  castles  of  their  ancestors,  that  they 
might  not  be  occupied  by  the  enemy  as  fortresses ; 
and  then  betook  tnemselves  like  outlaws  to  the 
fields  and  green-woods,  where  they  carried  on  a 
sort  of  guenlla  warfare,  amidst  all  the  barbarising 
circumstances  of  such  a  condition.  Such  a  per- 
sonage, among  others,  was  that  heroic  adherent  of 
Bruce,  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  thrice  dismantled 
his  own  casde  after  it  had  been  as  often  repaired 
by  the  enemy,§  and  acquired  such  a  love  of  a 
houseless  life,  that  he  ^*  liked  better,''  he  said, 
**  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep." 
When  an  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  the  border 
chieftain  entertained  his  retainers  in  his  clumsy 
castle  or  pee/y  in  the  best  style  his  resources  per- 
mitted ;  and  the  cattle  that  had  been  driven  from 
the  English  pastures  smoked  in  shapeless  masses 
upon  the  board,  and  were  hacked  in  pieces  by  the 
knives  and  daggers  of  the  feasters.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  wine  must  have  been  only  an  occa- 
sional visitor  at  these  rude  banquets,  the  supply 
coming  generally  from  the  cellars  of  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle.  When  these  uncertain  resources  b^an 
to  fail,  the  cry  of  **  Snaffle,  spur  and  spear !"  was 
joyfully  shouted ;  an  inroad  into  the  land  of  plenty 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  larder  was  either  speedily 
replenished,  or  its  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. The  highest  of  the  northern  nobility, 
however,  endeavoured  to  add  something  like  mag- 
nificence to  their  rude  cheer,  and  several  of  the 
Douglases,  who  rivalled  their  sovereigns  in  splen- 
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dour,  dined  amidst  the  Bounding  of  timbrels  and 
trumpets. 

The  Burgundian  historian  De  Coucy,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  Mary  of  Gueldres 
to  Scotland,  iu  1449,  describes  the  banquet  that 
was  held  on  her  marriage  to  James  II. ;  and  from 
bis  account,  we  perceive  that  even  the  royal  living, 
at  this  period,  was  wofully  deficient,  not  only  in 
refinement,  but  in  common  comfort.  The  first 
dish  was  a  boar's  head  painted,  and  stuck  full  of 
coarse  bits  of  flax.  This  was  served  up  in  a  huge 
platter,  which  was  surrounded  with  thirty-two 
banners,  that  bore  the  arms  of  the  king  and  the 
principal  nobility ;  and  the  flax  was  set  on  fire, 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  assembly. 
After  tills  goodly  device,  a  ship  of  silver  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  probably  a  vessel  of  that  form 
filled  with  salt  and  spices,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  guests.  Five  Scottish  dignitaries  of  the 
church  exhibited  the  steadiness  of  their  nerves  to 
the  admiring  strangers,  by  draining  a  huge  wooden 
bowl  of  wine  without  spilling  a  drop.  The  wine 
and  other  liquors  were  handed  round  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  the  dinner  lasted  five  hours,  there 
being  neither  dancing  nor  supper.  All  this  ap- 
peared gross  and  savage  to  the  knights  of  Gueldres, 
and  probably  to  the  new  queen  also — for  she  wept 
bitterly  on  their  taking  leave  to  depart  to  their 
own  home. 

In  other  particulars  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  considerably  resembled  that  of 
the  English.  Minstrels  were  common  in  Scotland 
as  in  England ;  some  of  them  confining  themselves 
to  the  singing  of  sacred  music ;  others,  who  were 
chiefly  Highlanders  or  Irishmen,  reciting  tales 
and  balladbB.  The  fool,  with  his  cap,  bells,  and 
bauble,  was  also  a  usual  appendage  to  the  domestic 
establishment  of  a  Scottish  nobleman ;  and  tumblers 
and  jugglers  paid  their  occasional  visits,  and  per- 
formed feats  of  agility  and  sleight-of-hand  similar 
to  those  exhibited  in  England.    To  these  sources 


TvMBUKO.    From  Sloane  MS.  S64. 

of  amusement  we  may  add  the  game  of  tables 
(draughts  or  chess)  and  pawme^  or  tennis.  Tbis 
last  game  was  a  favourite  in  the  court  of  James  I. ; 
and  that  monarch  might  perhaps  have  escaped  from 
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his  assassins,  had  he  not  caused  a  small  private 
outlet  from  the  vault  below  his  bedchamber  to  be 
closed  up  a  few  days  before  his  death,  because  his 
tennis-balls  used  to  escape  through  it  at  play. 

The  active  sports  and  amusements  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pursued  with  the 
same  keenness  as  those  of  the  English,  in  part, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  continual  warfare  in  which 
the  Scots  were  engaged  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  the  common  enemy.  Men  who  seldom  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  doffing  their  heavy  harness 
hsid  little  need,  either  of  the  gratuitous  excitement 
or  labour  of  violent  exercises;  and,  therefore, 
although  hunting  and  hawking  were  practised 
among  them,  we  do  not  read  either  of  such  fre- 
quent or  such  splendid  meetings  for  these  joyous 
purposes,  as  were  common  in  the  south.  A  dif- 
ferent kind  of  amusement  in  a  great  measure  occu- 
pied the  wardens  of  the  Scottish  marches,  viz.,  the 
hunting  of  border  thieves — an  exercise  which  the 
Douglases  seemed  to  regard  as  their  especial  vo- 
cation ;  Archibald,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Angus,  de- 
clared that  he  enjoyed  more  delight  in  hunting  a 
border  thief,  than  others  had  in  hunting  hares.* 
These  doughty  Nimrods,  however,  were  often 
thrown  out  in  the  chase  ;  for  their  game  were*  as 
fleet  as  hares,  and  more  cunning  than  foxes. 
Among  the  old  laws  of  Scotland,  we  find  one 
enacted  in  1458,  denouncing  penalties  against 
those  who  destroyed  the  nests  and  eggs  of  birds  of 
game,  or  killed  rabbits  during  the  time  of  snow. 

The  bands  of  retainers  by  whom  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  attended  were  in  the  present  period 
still  more  numerous  than  it  was  customary  to 
maintain  in  England.  These  trains  of  the  northern 
nobility  also,  being  more  for  strength  and  safety 
than  vain-glorious  parade,  were  of  a  more  exclu- 
sively martial  character  than  those  of  England. 
The  most  potent  of  the  Douglases  seldom  rode 
with  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  well-armed  horse- 
men, and  the  other  nobles  had  followers  in  pro- 
portion. The  royal  authority,  which  was  commonly 
kept  in  abeyance,  and  frequently  made  contemptible 
by  these  powerful  chieftains,  repeatedly  endea- 
voured, though  at  no  small  hazard,  to  remedy  this 
evil.  In  the  reign  of  Robert  IH.  it  was  enacted, 
that,  to  prevent  the  great  and  horrible  ravages, 
depredations,  fires,  and  homicides,  which  were  daily 
committed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  no  person 
travelling  should  be  allowed  more  attendants  than 
those  whose  maintenance  he  actually  defrayed.  By 
this  it  would  appear  that  a  great  portion  of  these 
armed  followers  often  did  not  really  belong  to  the 
household  or  vassalage  of  the  chief  to  whom  they 
attached  themselves,  but  only  assimied  for  the  time 
his  liver}',  for  the  protection  it  conferred,  or  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  of  revenge  or  plunder. 
The  same  law  was  repeated  and  enforced  with 
energy  by  James  I. ;  but  after  his  death  the  evil 
reverted  to  its  former  state.f  Another  law  of 
James  I.,  and  which  was  repeated  in  the  following 

*  Oodicro(t*s  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Donglas.  ^ 
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reign,  exhUnts  a  curious  feature  in  the  mflnnen  of 
Scotland  at  this  period.  It  would  appear  that  a 
class  of  sturdy  beggars,  called  somers^  either  pos- 
sessing, or  pretending  to  gentle  bir^,  followed 
their  calling,  not  in  humility  and  rags,  but  with 
horses,  hounds,  and  attendants,  thrusting  them- 
selves Upon  the  hospitality  of  those  who  were  not 
strong  enough  to  deny  them,  and  living  at  free 
quarters  among  the  farmers  and  clergy.  When 
these  lordly  **  gaberlunyies"  i^rere  caught,  they 
were  shorn  of  their  false  gentility,  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  hounds  and  horses.  I'he  voluntary 
hospitality  of  the  period  also  was  so  great,  and  was 
found  so  incompatible  with  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  that  hostdries  were  ordered  to  be 
erected  throughout  the  country,  in  which  those 
who  travelled  were  required  to  lodge  or  refresh 
themselves,  instead  of  repairing  to  private  houses. 
But  in  a  disconnected  and  uncivilised  land,  a 
guest  is  such  a  welcome  importer  of  tidings,  and 
such  an  excellent  substitute  for  books  and  news- 
papers, that  this  law  was  little  regarded. 

In  the  article  of  chivalry,  we  find  that  the  Scots 
were  eminent  among  the  bravest  of  Europe,  and 
the  highest  testimony  was  borne  to  their  valour 
both  by  friends  and  enemies.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  oaths  of  knightly  investiture  were  the 
same  among  them  as  in  other  countries ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the 
young  candidates  for  knighthood  were  also  the 
same.  In  battle,  the  northern  knights  exhibited 
great  daring  and  devotedness;  and  the  dying 
Douglas,  at  Otterboume,  only  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  his  brethren  at  large,  when  he  thanked  Grod 
that  he  had  fallen  like  his  race,  with  whom  it  was 
not  the  fashion  to  die  in  their  beds.*  The  courte- 
sies practised  between  the  Scottish  and  English 
knights,  during  the  fiercest  periods  of  their  national 
warfare,  form  one  of  the  most  engaging  chapters  in 
the  history  of  chivalry.  When  not  too  busily 
engaged  in  actual  vrar,  we  find  that  tilts  and  tour- 
naments were  held  in  Scotland  by  the  kings  and 
nobles,  although  they  were  not  adorned  by  such 
crowds  of  foreigners  and  displays  of  pomp,  as 
those  that  graced  the  warlike  solemnities  of  iheir 
more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  Scottish  knights 
also, .  during  the  mtervals  of  peace  or  truce,  re- 
paired with  alacrity  to  the  tournaments  of  Eng- 
land, sometimes  as  spectators,  sometimes  as  com- 
batants, where  they  added  largely  to  the  military 
reputation  of  their  country.f 

Ordeal-combats,  or  the  appeal  to  Heaven  by 
arms,  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
Scots.  As  it  often  happened,  too,  that  the  bor- 
derers of  both  countries  mvaded  or  plundered  each 
other  during  periods  of  truce,  when  detection  was 
difficult,  and  a  regular  trial  not  to  be  expected, 
ordeal-combats  were  sometimes  appointed  for  the 
discovery  of  the  person  in  fault.  Either  English- 
man or  Scot,  who  considered  himself  aggrieved  by 
one  of  the  opposite  nation,  made  his  charge,  and 
summoned  the  accused  to  battle,  on  which  a  fair 

t  Wittton.— Bower,— Cuton. 
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field  was  appointed  for  the  combatants.  Some- 
times the  person  so  appealed  saw  reason  to  refuse 
the  summons ;  and  in  this  case,  a  difibrent  mode 
of  purgation  was  appointed.  If  charged,  for  iii- 
stance,  with  stealing  cattle  (the  common  ground 
of  offence),  he  was  required  to  bring  the  animals 
claimed  by  the  appellant  to  that  part  of  the  Tweed, 
or  the  Esic,  where  these  rivers  formed  the  frontier 
line,  and  drive  them  into  the  stream.  If  the  cattle 
made  for  the  other  side,  and  escaped  alive  to  the 
opposite  kingdom,  they  were  adjudged  to  the 
claimant ;  and  if  they  were  drowned  before  they 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  he  was  entitled 
to  their  ^11  value  from  the  defendant.  It  is 
remaricable,  too,  that  the  border  priests  were 
subjected  to  this  law  of  arms  equally  with  the 
wildest  moss-troopers;  and  on  the  accusation  of 
any  person  of  the  opposite  kingdom,  the  reverend 
clerk,  who  was  prohibited  by  the  canon  from 
answering  the  challenge  in  person,  was  obliged  to 
hire  a  champion  and  send  him  to  the  lists  in  his 
stead.  If  this  substitute  chanced  to  be  vanquished, 
the  odium  of  the  crime  rested  upon  the  principal, 
and  he  was  held  to  be  declared  guilty  bv  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Heaven,  to  the  great  dispa- 
ragement of  his  character  and  clerical  office — a 
grievance  and  a  scandal  of  which  these  reverend 
victims  of  chivalry  very  heavily  and  justly  com- 
plained.* 

The  Scots,  in  their  mode  of  warfare,  were  so 
much  addicted  to  hand-blows  and  close  fighting, 
that  the  bow  could  never  be  naturalised  among 
them,  even  though  they  experienced  its  effects  so 
fatally  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  the  few 
archers  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  ranks  were 
chiefly  Highlanders  and  Isles-men — ^people  held 
in  very  lieht  estimation  by  the  knights  and  war- 
like burghers  of  the  Lowlands.  These  Scottish 
bowmen,  too,  were  very  inefficient,  in  consequence 
of  their  drawing  the  bow-string  only  to  the  breast, 
while  the  Enghsh  archer  drew  his  to  the  right  ear, 
by  which  the  arrow  was  sent  through  plate  and 
mail.  The  author  of  the  poem  of  *  Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green' — ^whether  James  I.  or  James  V. — ^ridi- 
cules this  unskilfulness  of  his  countrymen  in  a  strain 
of  grave  irony  worthy  of  Cervantes  himself.  He 
describes  several  persons  in  the  midst  of  an  afiray, 
endeavouring  to  do  deadly  execution  with  the  arrow ; 
but  though  their  antagonists  are  close  at  hand, 
every  shot  is  unsuccessful.  One  man  is  a  whole 
acre's  breadth  wide  of  the  mark ;  a  second  draws 
his  string  with  such  fury  that  the  bow  breaks  in 
shivers ;  while  a  third,  who  discharges  his  arrow 
he  knows  not  where,  is  persuaded  that  it  has 
slaughtered  a  priest  *  a  mile  beyond  a  mire,'  upon 
which  this  able  archer,  in  a  panic,  throws  down 
his  artillery,  and  forthwith  flies  the  country.  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  archery,  a  law  of 
James  I.  prohibited  the  popular  sports  most  in 
vogue,  and  decreed  that  all  persons  above  twelve 
years  old  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  bow.  It 
was  also  required  that  butts  should  be  erected  at 
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every  parish  church,  at  which  every  man  was  to 
shoot  at  least  six  shots  every  holiday,  while  a  fine 
of  twopence  was  to  he  levied  upon  those  who 
failed  to  attend,  for  drink  to  the  shooters.  But 
though  this  law  was  repeated  by  James  II.,  it 
seems  to  have  produced  Uttle  or  no  effect ;  and  in 
spite  of  parish  butts  and  holiday  shots,  the  people 
still  grasped  as  before  their  long  spears  and  heavy 
battle-axes,  at  the  report  of  danger  or  invasion. 

The  sports  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland 
were  chiefly  those  of  a  martial  and  still  barbarous 
country — contentions  of  strength  and  bodily  dex- 
terity, such  as  running,  throwing  bars  and  weights, 
leaping,  fencing}  ^d  wrestling.    It  also  appears, 


from  the  prohibitions  of  James  I.  and  II.,  that 
the  game  of  golf  was  already  in  great  favour  among 
the  Scots,  as  it  continues  to  be  to  the  present  day. 
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N    its    social    cha- 

__  racter   and  circum- 

'^X\'S  stances,   as  well  as 

-  ^  ):j^  historically,  the  pre- 

1?^^  kVIK^I-i^'^      *^°*  period  may  be 

to  ]fcV^-  l^lll  P^&^f(^  regarded  as  the  close 

V^  1 9S^^W^^C^(v!>  °^  ^^®  ^^^^  interval, 
^  ^  dividing  ancient  from 

modem  civilization, 
which  is  commonly 
called  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.,  Ed- 
ward  IV.,  and  Rich- 
ard III.  belong  to  the 
ancient,  and  that  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  modern  history  of  England,  and 
indeed  of  Europe,  so,  in  the  state  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people  generally,  under  the  former  we  con- 
template an  order  of  things  altogether,  at  least  in 
its  characteristic  spirit  and  lineaments,  passed  away 
and  extinct, — under  the  latter  the  beginning  of  the 
same  socisi  system  that  still  subsists.  At  the 
point  which  divides  the  two  we  turn  a  comer,  as  it 
were,  in  following  the  progress  of  the  country,  and, 
losing  sight  of  the  scene  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  familiar,  open  our  eyes  upon  a  new 
prospect  Besides,  however,  the  opportunity  which 
the  occasion  affords  us  of  casting  a  last  look  upon 
the  Norman  feudalism,  and  the  character  which  it 
impressed  upon  sociely  while  it  still  continued  to 
exert  a  predominating  influence,  the  present  period 
presents  also  some  features  of  its  own,  of  a  new  and 
peculiar  kind,  which  demand  our  notice.  It  hap- 
pens, moreover,  that  in  some  respects  the  materials 
we  possess  !for  its  illustration  are  more  abundant, 
and  throw  more  light  upon  the  interior  of  social 
life,  than  those  that  have  been  available  in  any 
preceding  era. 

The  common  estimate  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  makes  it 
to  have  amounted  to  about  two  millions  of  souls.* 
Three  centuries  after  that  date  its  amount  appears 
to  have  been  not  much  greater.  A  curious  account 
has  been  preservedf  of  the  produce  of  a  capita- 
tion-tax levied  in  1311  (the  last  year  of  Edward 
III.)  upon  all  laypersons  of  either  sex  above  four- 
teen years  of  age,  beggars  only  excepted  ;  and  also 
upon  all  ecclesiastics,  except  the  members  of  the 
four  mendicant  orders.     Cheshire  and  Durham, 

•  Se9  Vol.  i.  p.  350.  This  ii  the  calculation,  not  onl^  of  Tarner 
and  Mackintosh,  as  them  stated,  bat  alat*  of  Chief  Justice  Hale*  of 
Gregory  Km:;,  of  the  late  GenrKe  Chalmers,  and  others. 

f  Friaied  in  the  Archeologia,  vii.  340. 


however,  being  Palatine  counties,  and  having  col- 
lectors of  their  own,  are  not  included  in  the  roll. 
Making  the  requisite  allowances  for  these  several 
omissions,  the  amount  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  kingdom  as  deduced  from  this  document  will 
stand  thus : — 

Entire  number  of  lay  persons  taxed,  according 

to  the  enumeration  in  the  roll 1^76,442'* 

Add  a  half  for  the  children  under  fourteen,  who 

would  form  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  688,221 

For  Cheshire,  taken  as  equal  to  Cornwall 5 1 ,4 1 1 

For  Dtirham,  taken  as  equal  to  Northumber- 

knd 25,213 

Ecclesiastical  persons  paying  the  tax 29,16 1 

Mendicants,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  about 120,000 

Total  population  of  England . .  2,290,448 

As  however  many  persons,  no  doubt,  altogether 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  electors,  and  many  others 
liable  to  the  tax  would  be  falsely  represented  as 
being  under  age,  we  shall  probably  not  err  in 
assuming  the  population  of  England  at  this  time 
to  have  fallen  little  short  of  2,400,000.  For 
Wales  we  may  add  100,000  more,  making  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  not  long 
before  this  time  the  nimibers  of  the  people  had 
been  immensely  reduced  by  the  great  plague 
which  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in 
1349.  According  to  Dr.  Mead,  this  pestilence, 
the  most  destructive  that  has  ravaged  the  world  in 
modem  times,  swept  away  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  of  every  region  of  the  earth  which  it 
invaded,  t  We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding 
Book  the  e£fects  of  this  visitation  in  thinning  the 
numbers  of  the  people  of  England,  as  attested  not 
only  by  the  contemporary  historians  but  by  the 
declarations  of  the  legislature.  It  occasioned,  the 
reader  may  remember,  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
curates  that  the  chtirch  interfered  to  regulate  the 
rates  at  which  they  should  be  hired,}  while  the 
parliament  made  several  attempts  to  reduce  in  like 
manner  what  were  deemed  the  excessive  wages 
demanded  by  common  labourers  and  mechanics, 
also,  of  course,  seeking  to  reap  the  natural  benefit 
of  their  diminished  numbers.  §  It  is  probable 
that  Dr.  Mead's  traditional  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  pestilence  is  a  considerable  over^statement, 
and,  in  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years  that  had 

*  This  is  the  total  given  in  the  document  As  ninal,  the  summa- 
tion due*  not  quite  agrf«  with  the  items)  bat  in  this  instance  thm 
diOerence  is  only  about  10,000. 

t  DiDcoune  concerniux  Pestilential  Contagion. 

t  See  vol.  i.  p.  SOS.  f  Ibid.  p.  8S9. 
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elapsed  between  it  and  the  present  enumeration, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  much  of  its  waste  would 
be  repaired ;  still,  if  instead  of  half  the  people 
it  only  destroyed  one -third  of  their  number, 
and  if  half  of  that  third  had  been  recovered 
before  the  date  of  the  enumeration  that  has  just 
been  quoted,  it  will  follow  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  reached  the  amount  of  three 
miUions  of  souls, — ^in  other  words,  had  increased 
by  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
centuries  that  had  elapsed  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. All  circumstances  considered,  this  w^ill 
appear  to  be  not  an  improbable  result. 

The  fact,  however,  with  which  we  are  imme- 
diately concerned  is,  that,  about  twenty  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  period  we  are  now 
reviewing,  the  population  of  die  kingdom  was  ap- 
parently about  two  millions  and  a  half.  As  there 
were  no  wars  in  the  intermediate  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  or  other  causes  to  occasion  any  great  waste 
of  human  life  (a  few  thousands  of  persons  being 
probably  all  that  perished  in  the  disturbances  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign),  and  as  there  was  still 
a  wide  gap  to  be  filled  up,  we  may  assume  that, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  num- 
bers of  &e  people  of  England  and  Wales  had 
increased  to  2,700,000  at  the  least. 

A  still  farther  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  fundamental 
point  of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  is  afforded  by 
the  capitation-tax  roll  of  1317,  in  the  notices 
which  it  contains  of  the  population  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Adding  to  the  numbers  set  down 
one-half  for  children  under  fourteen  and  for  omis- 
sions, we  obtain  from  these  notices  a  population  at 
this  time  for  London  (including  most  probably 
both  Westminster  and  Southwark)  of  about  35,000 
persons,  for  York  of  nearly  11,000,  for  Bristol  of 
9500,  for  Plymouth  and  Coventry  of  about  7300 
each,  for  Norwich  of  6000,  for  Lincoln  and  Salis- 
bury of  about  5000  each,  for  Lynn  of  about  4700, 
for  Colchester  of  4400,  for  Beverley  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 4000  each,  for  Canterbury  3900, 
for  Bury  St  Edmund^s  3700,  for  Oxford  3600, 
for  Gloucester  3400,  for  Leicester,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Yarmouth,  about  3000  each;  for  Hereford 
2800,  for  Ely  and  Cambridge  2500  each,  for 
Exeter,  Worcester,  and  Hull,  2300  each;  for 
Ipswich,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Win- 
chester, between  2300  and  2100  each ;  for  Stam- 
ford, Newark,  Wells,  Ludlow,  Southampton, 
Derby,  Lichfield,  Chichester,  Boston,  and  Carlisle, 
between  2000  and  1000  each;  for  Rochester, 
Bath,  and  Dartmouth,  between  900  and  700  each. 
Not  a  single  town  is  enumerated  in  the  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  Berks,  Buckingham,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lancaster,  and 
Westmoreland;  and  no  other  except  London  in 
those  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Thus,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  map  of 
England  scarcely  exhibited  thirty  towns  containing 
above  2000  inliabitants  each ;  and,  of  these,  two 


only,  besides  the  capital,  contained  a  population  of 
10,000  each.  The  entire  town  population  at  this 
time  may  be  set  down  at  about  170,000  persons, 
or  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom. 

The  circumstances  of  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  especially  the  consumption  of 
human  life  occasioned  by  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.,  and  the  much  larger  draughts  of  men 
afterwards  wasted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  preserve 
what  he  had  won,  are  well  attested  not  only  to  have 
prevented  any  increase,  but  to  have  effected  a  sen- 
sible reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  English 
people.  In  addition  to  the  statements  of  the 
chroniclers  as  to  the  difficulties  that  came  at  length 
to  be  felt  in  raising  even  a  moderate  military  force, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  various  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature either  expressly  declaratory  of  the  fact  of 
such  diminution,  or  implying  it  by  the  contrivance 
of  expedients  intended  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
niences it  was  found  to  have  produced.  Thus,  in 
a  statute  passed  in  1421  (the  9  Hen.  V.  st.  1,  c.  5), 
repealing  a  previous  statute  of  1340,  respecting  the 
length  of  time  during  which  sheriffs  should  hold 
office,  the  reason  alleged  for  the  extension  of  the 
period  from  one  year  to  four  is,  that,  whereas  for- 
merly there  were  "divers  valiant  and  sufficient 
persons  "  in  every  county  to  serve  the  office,  "  as 
well  by  divers  pestilences  within  the  realm  of 
England  as  by  the  wars  without  the  realm,  there  is 
not  now  such  sufficiency."  This  may  not  indeed 
have  been  the  true  :reason  of  the  change  that  was 
made,  which  may  have  been  a  politic  arrangement, 
the  real  motive  of  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  avow ;  but  still  the  statement  would 
scarcely  have  been  advanced  even  as  a  pretext,  if 
it  had  not  coincided  with  the  common  observation, 
or  at  least  with  the  common  opinion,  of  men  at  the 
time.  But  perhaps  a  stronger  proof  of  the  decrease 
of  the  population  is  afforded  by  the  successive 
efforts  that  continued  to  be  made  to  regulate,  in 
other  words  to  reduce,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  market  price  of  labour,  and  by  the  rise  of  that 
price,  notwithstanding  such  attempts  to  keep  it 
down.  The  old  statutes  regulating  wages  were 
re-enacted,  with  some  amendments,  in  1427  and 
1429  (by  the  6  Hen.  VI.  c.  3,  and  the  8  Hen.  VI. 
c.  8) ;  and  in  1444  the  wages  of  all  the  common 
descriptions  of  labourers  were  expressly  fixed  by 
statute,*  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  servants 
in  husbandry  had  been  fifty-six  years  before. f 
On  comparing  the  two  acts,  however,  we  find  a 
very  considerable  rise  in  the  rates  fixed  by  that  of 
later  date,  in  all  those  cases  to  which  they  both 
refer.  Thus,  the  annual  wages  of  a  bailiff  are 
raised  from  135.  4d,  to  23^.  4d. ;  of  a  master-hind, 
carter,  or  chief  shepherd,  from  10^.  to  20s. ;  of  a 
common  servant  in  husbandry,  from  7 J.  to  15^.; 
and  of  a  female  labourer,  from  6^.  to  lOs.  ITie 
act  of  1444  also  expressly  allows  clothes  of  a  cer- 
tain value  to  each  farming-servant,  as  well  as  meat 
and  drink ;  but  it  is  probable  that  diet  at  least,  if 
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not  clothing,  was  also  intended  to  be  allowed  by 
the  former  act,  although  not  distinctly  specified. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  other  causes  besides 
the  contraction  of  the  supply  of  labour  may  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  augmentation  of  its 
market  value.  The  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
would  account  for  a  small  part  of  the  e£fect.  Part 
of  it  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
trade,  which  would  absorb  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  had  been  heretofore  occupied  in  agri- 
culture. The  general  emancipation  of  the  villains, 
also,  which  had  apparently  been  nearly  completed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,* 
would  of  course  create  an  augmented  demand  for 
the  services  of  free  labourers  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  But  as  this  social  revolution  would 
create  as  much  labour  of  one  kind  as  it  abstracted 
or  destroyed  of  another,  we  cannot  lay  much  of 
the  rise  of  wages  which  now  took  place  to  its 
account. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  not  only 
the  social  importance,  but  the  social  position  gene- 
rally, of  the  labouring  classes,  would  be  eventually 
elevated  by  the  extinction  of  villenage,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  by  those  efforts  on  their  own  part  to 
which,  notwithstanding  much  in  them  that  was 
blameable  and  attended  with  calamitous  conse- 
quences at  the  moment,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  release  from  bondage  was  in  all  probability 
mainly  owing.  The  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler 
and  his  followers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  besides  giving  a  blow  to  villenage 
from  which  it  appears  never  to  have  recovered, 
could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  rest  of  the 
community  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  popular 
strength,  and  a  salutary  dread  of  provokine  any 
new  explosion  of  it.  Seventy  years  afterwards  the 
commons  rose  again,  in  what  is  called  the  rebellion 
of  Jack  Cade,  and  were  again  put  down  as  before ; 
but  this  demonstration  also,  unsuccessful  as  it  was 
in  regard  to  its  immediate  objects,  no  doubt  helped 
to  carry  forward  the  body  of  the  people  another 
step  in  their  course  towards  their  due  position  in 
the  state.  The  difference  between  the  demands 
and  avowed  designs  of  the  insurgents,  on  these 
two  occasions,  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  the  progress  the  labouring  classes 
had  actually  achieved  in  the  intervening  period. 
In  1380  their  principal  demand  was  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  villenage  or  slavery :  to  any  posi- 
tive political  rights,  any  power  of  interfering  in 
the  making  of  the  laws  or  in  the  regulation  of 
public  affairs,  they  made  no  claim.  In  1450  not 
a  word  was  said  on  the  subject  of  villenage ;  that 
question  was  already  settled  :  villenage  was  already 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  swept  away.  What  the 
commons  now  insisted  iipon  was,  if  not  the  con- 
cession of  political  power,  at  least  the  redress  of 
various  puolic  grievances,  such  as  the  profuse 
waste  by  the  king  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
the  illegal  seizure  by  the  crown  of  the  property  of 
the  subject,  the  exclusion  from  the  government  of 

•  See  vol  L  p.  887. 


the  persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  natural 
influence  in  the  kmgdom  in  fevour  of  foreigners  or 
low-bom  minions,  the  extortions  of  the  sheriffs 
and  collectors  of  taxes,  the  delays  and  other  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  One  of  their 
complaints,  indeed,  amounted  to  a  distinct  assertion 
of  popular  rights, — they  remonstrated  against  the 
illegal  interference  of  the  nobility  in  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  requireid  that  the  free 
choice  of  their  representatives  in  parliament  should 
be  left,  where  the  law  had  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Successful  or  not  for  the  present, 
the  proclamation  of  such  pretensions,  by  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  was  sounding  the  trumpet  to 
a  battle  which  could  only  end  with  the  conquest, 
by  the  popular  force,  of  ful  that  was  now  claimed. 

On  the  first  view  it  might  seem  that  the  course 
pf  events  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period, — 
the  confusion  and  devastation  of  the  wars  of  the 
Roses, — ^must  have  proved  unfavourable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people,  either  in  the  career  of  political  enfranchise- 
ment or  in' any  other  line  of  social  progress.  But 
the  storm  of  a  civil  war,  though  the  most  cala- 
mitous of  all  public  visitations  to  the  persons  of 
property  and  station  in  a  country,  and  even  to  the 
middle  classes,  when  there  is  any  section  of  the 
community  entitled  to  be  so  designated,  may  pass 
with  much  less  destructive  effect  over  the  heads  of 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  While  it  throws 
down  whatever  is  of  height  enough  to  come  in  the 
way  of  its  fiury,  there  is  comparative  security  for 
that  which  is  already  on  the  ground  and  cannot  be 
thrown  down.  The  labouring  population,  indeed, 
may  be  subjected  to  many  temporary  inconve- 
niences by  the  crisis ;  they  cannot  but  suffer  from 
the  downfall  of  those  upon  whom  they  have  hitherto 
been  dependent  for  the  purchase  of  their  labour. 
In  this  way  they  may  be  said  to  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  partially  and  for  a  season 
smothered  beneath  the  tumbling  ruins  of  their 
superiors.  But,  as  a  body  at  least,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  individuals  of  their  number,  they 
are  certain  very  soon  to  rise  again  from  imder  the 
pressure  of  this  incumbrance.  They  have  lost 
nothing  which  they  may  not,  and  will  not,  speedily 
regain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a  convulsion  which  shakes  the  ancient 
social  edifice  to  its  basis,  and  lays  its  proud  pirma- 
cles  in  the  dust,  may  do  for  the  elevation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  {)eople  in  a  few  years  what  they 
might  else  have  waited  centuries  for  in  vain.  In 
England,  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
notwithstanding  the  decay  of  villenage,  and  some 
first  feeble  breathings  of  the  spirit  of  popular 
freedom,  the  nightmare  of  the  old  feudalism  still 
held  the  nation  prostrate  and  comparatively  power- 
less under  its  weight.  The  grasp  of  the  incubus 
was  for  the  first  time  effectually  loosened  by  the 
fierce  war  of  factions  which  now  arose,  and  dislo- 
cated and  shook  down  so  much  that  was  ancient, 
and  high,  and  strong.  The  mere  slaughter  of  the 
barons,  and  the  extirpation  opmany  noble  houses. 
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would,  as  it  were,  let  in  the  requisite  light  and  air 
for  the  growth  of  the  liberties  of  the  commonB, 
which  they  had  overshadowed.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case,  also,  and  the  course  of  events,  operated 
directly  to  raise  the  people  to  an  importance  which 
they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  It  was  alike  the 
interest  of  each  of  the  contending  factions  both  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  spare  rather  than  to  destroy  them.  It  was 
not,  as  in  a  war  betnreen  two  different  nations, 
where  each  naturally  strives  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  other  by  the  widest  devastation  it  can 
accomplish  of  the  ranks  of  its  adversary:  here, 
besides  the  consideration  that  the  people  were  the 
very  prize  that  was  contended  for,  and  their  preser- 
vation, therefore,  equally  the  object  of  both  parties, 
they  were,  even  while  the  contest  was  proceeding, 
the  common  source  from  which  both  drew  their 
supplies  of  strength ;  and  the  very  men  that  fought 
for  the  House  of  York  to-day  might  be  arrayed 
in  support  of  that  of  Lancaster  to-morrow.  For 
this  appears  to  have  been  really  nearly  alto- 
gether a  war  of  the  barons,  and  scarcely  at  all 
a  war  of  the  people;  the  latter  seem  never  to 
have  had  their  hearts  in  it,  —  never  to  have 
had  their  passions  or  convictions  strongly  engaged 
on  one  side  or  the  other, — ^but,  although  com- 
pelled to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle,  to  have 
really  cared  very  little  what  might  be  its  issue. 
We  might  almost  suppose  that  they  were  contented 
to  allow  it  to  take  its  course,  in  liit  feeling  that, 
go  whichsoever  way  it  might,  it  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  serving  their  purpose.  The  barons,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  individually  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and,  though 
they  sometimes  changed  sides,  still  every  one  of 
them  was  always  necessarily  involved  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  acting  at 
the  time.  They  were,  therefore,  as  it  were,  the 
players  in  the  game ;  the  people  were  merely  the 
balls  or  counters  with  which  it  was  played.  It  is 
remarkable,  accordingly,  that  while  in  the  old  wars 
with  the  French  the  chief  destruction  of  life  was 
always  among  the  common  soldiery,  and  the  nobles 
and  knights  were  usually  spared,  the  practice  in 
these  wars  of  the  Roses  was  precisely  the  reverse ; 
— ^now,  we  arc  told,  the  commonalty  were  spared, 
and  the  persons  of  rank  were  slaughtered.  In 
some  instances  it  is  expressly  stated  that  orders 
were  given  to  that  effect  when  the  battle  was 
joined.  Even  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  ^he 
progress  of  the  useful  arts,  were  probably  much 
less  seriously  interrupted  by  this  civil  contest  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined.  This  has  been  strongly 
put  by  a  modem  writer.  "  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed,'* he  observes,  "  and  generally  remarked,  by 
historians  and  writers  on  ethics,  that,  of  all  wars, 
civil  conflicts  are  the  least  defensible,  as  being  the 
most  ruinous  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  a 
country.  In  no  point  of  view  is  it  meant  here  to 
palliate  the  evils  either  of  domestic  or  foreign 
wars  ;  but,  viewing  them  in  !  their  calamitous 
effects  only,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  ravages 


occasioned  by  civil  contest  are  not  the  soonest 
repaired.  In  a  war  between  two  nations,  the 
object  of  hostilities  is,  generally,  on  both  parts,  by 
violence  and  force,  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  submis- 
sion. The  peaceful  labours  of  that  class,  from 
which  the  resources  of  a  nation  are  principally 
derived,  are  seldom  much  respected  by  an  invader ; 
whereas,  in  a  civil  contest,  the  destruction  of  a 
party  is  usually  the  only  object  in  view  :  opinion, 
too,  must  necessarily  be  much  courted  in  a  country 
which  is  imhappily  plunged  in  domestic  warfare. 
The  contending  parties  are  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  &e  people,  on  whom  the  issue  of 
the  contest  must  ultimately  much  depend;  and, 
however  merciless  they  may  be  to  each  other,  they 
have  seldom  any  interest  to  lay  waste  their  common 
country.  Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  from  his- 
tory that  civil  wars,  however  much  to  be  deplored 
in  other  respects,  have  always  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  nations  to  prosperity.  The  fury  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  bloody  contest  of  the 
Triumvirs,  it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
have  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  Roman 
state ;  yet  it  appears  that,  whilst  the  blood  of  her 
citizens  was  profligately  lavished  by  ambition,  she 
was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  all  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  civilised  life.  So  neither  did  the 
violence  of  the  League  and  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  nor  the  fatal  divisions  between  King 
Charles  and  his  parliament  in  this  country,  how- 
ever destructive  to  the  individuals  concerned  in 
them,  destroy  the  spirit  of  national  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  wars  are  chiefly  destructive  in 
proportion  as  they  destroy  the  means  and  sources 
of  subsistence :  could  we  possibly  suppose  that 
a  civil  contest  would  be  limited  to  the  slaughter  of 
human  beings,  the  nation  (if  her  other  resources 
continued  unexhausted)  would,  no  doubt,  in  a  few 
years  regain  her  lost  population.  The  multipli- 
cation of  every  species  of  animals,  and  of  every 
commodity,  is  regulated  on  the  same  principle,  and 
will  be  eitiier  retrograde,  stationary,  or  progressive, 
as  the  demand  for  labour  (which  is  created  by  the 
capital  stock  of  a  country)  diminishes  or  increases. 
If,  therefore,  any  circumstance  takes  place  which, 
without  affecting  the  wealth,  should  reduce  the 
population  of  a  countrv»  the  market  would  be  so 
much  understocked  with  labour ;  and,  the  demand 
of  labour  continuing  the  same,  all  the  encourage- 
ments to  promote  marriage,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  labourers,  would  operate  in  full  force,  and 
gradually  repair  the  ravages  of  any  depopulating 
cause."* 

In  this  way,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  the 
general  body  of  the  labouring  population  in  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  the  political  advantages  that 
have  just  been  adverted  to,  benefit  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  numbers  by  the  wars  and  pestilences 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  have  already  seen 
that  a  considerable  rise  of  wages  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  first  half  of  the  period.  In  the  case 
of  labourers  in  husbandry,  the  advance  between 
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1388  and  1444  fieems  to  have  been  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  not  as  great  in  the  case  of  labourers 
of  other  descriptions,  although  in  regard  to  them 
the  statutes  on  the  subject  do  not  afford  us  the  same 
materials  for  making  the  comparison.  The  im- 
provement that  continued  to  take  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  to  the  end  of  the 
present  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  statutes 
respecting  apparel  which  were  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  as  compared  with  the  enactments 
of  the  same  kind  at  an  earlier  date.  In  1444  the 
entire  annual  allowance  for  clothing  to  an  agri- 
cultural servant  was  fixed  at  3; .  4d.*  In  1463  a 
statute,  passed  with  the  declared  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  luxury  and  expense  in  clothing, 
on  the  ground,  as  it  is  alleged,  that  "  the  commons, 
as  well  men  as  women,  have  worn  and  daily  do 
wear  excessive  and  inordinate  array  and  apparel,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  God  and  impoverishing  of 
this  realm  of  England,  and  to  the  enriching  of  other 
strange  realms  and  countries,  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  husbandry  (that  is,  the  general  econo* 
mical  welfare)  of  this  said  realm,"  ordained,  among 
many  other  diings,  that  the  cloliiing  of  servants  in 
husbandry,  of  common  labourers  and  servants,  and 
of  artificers  dwelling  out  of  a  city  or  borough,  and 
also  of  their  wives,  should  be  of  cloth  not  passing 
the  price  of  2s.  the  broad  yard.t  It  is  evident  that 
this  allowance  must  have  raised  the  cost  of  a 
labourer's  clothing  very  considerably  above  the 
former  statutory  amount  of  3;.  4d.  a-year ;  and 
yet  even  this  was  a  curtailment  of  the  still  more 
expensive  kind  of  clothing  which  in  many  in- 
stances had  come  into  use  among  that  class  of  the 
people.  Another  clause  of  the  statute  even  implies 
the  prevalence,  among  the  same  class,  of  a  degree 
of  luxury  in  apparel  going  beyond  that  of  high- 
priced  broad-cloth :  it  is  enacted  that  no  labourer 
or  labourer's  wife  shall  in  future  wear  any  girdle 
garnished  with  silver.  The  girdles  here  spoken  of 
were  probably  of  metal.  It  is  also  ordered  that  no 
servant  or  labourer  shall  wear  any  *'  close  hosen," 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  garment  combining 
the  modem  breeches  and  stockings,^  '*  whereof 
the  pair  shall  pass  in  price  fourteen  pence."  In  a 
subsequent  statute  passed  in  1482,§  the  price  of  a 
labourer's  hose  is  permitted  to  be  so  high  as 
eighteen  pence,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence 
that  the  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  ascending  direction,  and 
that  they  went  on  clothing  themselves  better  and 
better  notwithstanding  all  these  sumptuary  laws. 

These  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  apparel,  and 
in  some  cases  also  of  other  items  of  expense,  afford 
some  curious  information  respecting  the  condition 
and  mode  of  living  of  other  orders  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  labouring  classes.  We  will 
arrange,  in  the  order  of  time,  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  enactments  of  those  of  the  fourteenth 
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and  fifteenth  centuries*  The  first  we  shall  notice 
are  the  succession  of  acts  passed  in  1363,*  for  the 
correction  "  of  the  outrageous  and  excessive  ap- 
parel of  divers  people,  against  their  estate  and 
degree.*'  This  collection  of  sumptuary  regulations 
begins  with  an  ordinance  touching  the  diet  of 
domestic  servants ;  grooms  and  servants,  it  is  de- 
clared, whether  of  lords  or  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers,t  *'  shall  be  served  to  eat  and  drink  once 
a-day  of  fiesh  or  of  fish,  and  the  remnant  (that  is, 
the  rest  of  their  food)  of  other  victuals,  as  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  other  such  victuals."  The 
object  of  the  law*  seems  to  have  been  to  limit  their 
right  to  be  fed  with  flesh  or  fish  to  one  meal  a-day. 
Such  a  provision  certainly  implies]  anything  rather 
than  the  general  prevalence  of  a  meagre  or  pe- 
nurious style  of  living  at  this  time.  It  is  further 
ordered  that  the  said  servants  shall  have  ^'  clothes 
for  their  vesture  or  hosing,  whereof  the  whole 
cloth  shall  not  exceed  two  marks,  and  that  they 
wear  no  cloth  of  higher  price,  of  their  buying  nor 
otherwise,  nor  nothing  of  gold  nor  of  silver  em- 
broidered, aimeledf  nor  of  silk."  Their  wives 
and  daughters  are  forbidden  to  wear  veils  of  a 
higher  price  than  twelve  pence  each.  HandicraflB- 
men  and  yeomen,  again,  are  allowed  to  wear  cloth, 
of  the  price  of  forty  shillings  the  whole  cloth ;  but 
no  cloth  of  gold  nor  of  silver,  nor  girdle,  knife, 
button,  ring,  garter,  owche,  ribband,  chain,  or  any 
other  ornament  of  gold  or  of  silver,  nor  any  ap- 
parel embroidered,  or  of  silk:  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  ordered  to  wear  *'  no  veil  of  silk, 
but  only  of  yarn  made  within  the  realm,  nor  no 
manner  of  fur,  nor  of  budge,  but  only  lamb,  coney, 
cat,  and  fox."  Nearly  the  same  regulations  are 
laid  down  for  the  attire  of  esquires  and  all  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight  who  have  not  lauds  or  rents 
to  the  value  of  100/.  a-year,  only  that  the  cloth  of 
which  their  dress  is  made  is  permitted  to  be  of  the 
value  of  four  marks  and  a  half,  or  sixty  shillings. 
Esquires  having  lands  or  rents  to  the  annual  value 
of  200  marks  (133/.  6^.  Bd.)  are  allowed  to  ''  take 
and  wear  cloths  of  the  price  of  five  marks  (3/.  6*. 
Sd.)  the  whole  cloth,  and  cloth  of  silk  and  of 
silver,  ribband,  girdle,  and  other  apparel  reason- 
ably garnished  of  silver  ;'*  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  "  fur  turned  up  of  minever,  without 
ermine  or  letuse,  or  any  manner  of  stone,  but  for 
their  heads."  "  Merchants,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
artificers,  and  people  of  handicraft,  as  well  within 
the  city  of  London  as  elsewhere,"  having  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  clear  value  of  500/.,  are  allowed 
to  dress  like  esquires  and  gentlemen  of  100/. 
a-year;  and  those  possessing  property  to  the 
amount  of  1000/.,  like  landed  proprietors  of  200/. 
a-year.  Other  regulations  follow  respecting  the 
apparel  of  knights  and  of  clergymen  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  quote.  The 
last  enactment  is,  that  "  Carters,  ploughmen, 
drivers  of  the  plough,  oxherds,  cowherds,  shep- 
herds, swineherds,  deys,  and  all  other  keepers  of 

•  37  Edward  III.  eliaps.  8—14. 
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beasts,  threBhers  of  corn,  and  all  manner  of  people 
of  the  estate  of  a  groom,  attending  to  husbandry, 
and  all  -other  people  that  have  not  forty  shillings 
of  goods  nor  of  chattels,  shall  not  take  nor  wear  no 
manner  of  [cloth  but  blanket  and  russet  wool  of 
twelve  pence,  and  shall  wear  their  girdles  of  linen 
according  to  their  estate ;  and  that  in  eating  and 
drinking  they  live  in  the  manner  as  pertaineth  to 
them,  and  not  excessively."  It  does  not  destroy 
the  historical  value  of  this  *^  ordinance  of  living 
and  of  apparel,"  as  evidence  of  the  relative  and 
actual  conditions  of  the  several  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  time  when  it  was  passed,  that  it 
was  totally  repealed  the  following  year.*  The 
subject,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  again  drew 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  gave  occasion 
to  a  new  law  in  1463.  This  will  in  some  degree 
show  us  the  pn^ess  of  wealth  and  luxury  during 
the  century  that  had  elapsed.  The  statute  begins 
by  interdicting  to  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen, 
and  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  according  to  their 
respective  ranks,  a  great  variety  of  descriptions  of 
rich  or  ornamental  attire,  such  as  cloth  of  gold, 
corses  wrought  with  gold,  fur  of  sables,  cloth  of 
velvet  upon  velvet,  cloth  of  silk  being  of  the 
colour  of  purple,  velvet,  satin  branched,  counterfeit 
cloth  of  silk  in  imitation  of  that  kind  of  satin, 
corses  wrought  like  to  velvet  or  to  satin  branched, 
or  fur  of  ermine.  The  lord  mayor  of  London,  it 
may  be  observed,  and  his  wife,  are  allowed  to  wear 
the  array  of  knights  bachelors  and  their  wives; 
the  aldermen  and  recorder  of  London,  and  the 
mayors  of  other  cities  and  towns,  that  of  esquires 
and  gentlemen  having  property  to  the  yearly  value 
of  forty  pounds.  It  is  next  ordained  that  no  man 
having  less  than  forty  pounds  a-year,  or  his  wife 
or  daughter,  shall  wear  any  fur  of  martrons 
(martins?),  letuse,  pure  grey,  or  pure  minever,  or 
any  girdle  garnished  with  gold  or  silver,  or  any 
corse  of  silk  made  out  of  the  realm,  or  any  ker- 
chiefs (apparently  the  same  thing  called  veils  in 
the  former  act)  wnereof  the  price  of  a  plightf  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  3f.  4d.  He,  again,  whose  pro- 
perty does  not  amount  to  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  is  forbidden  *^  to  wear  in  array  for  his 
body  "  any  fustian  bustian,  or  fustian  of  Naples, 
any  scarlet  cloth  in  grain,  or  any  fiur  except  black 
or  white  lamb.  In  regard  to  yeomen  and  all 
persons  under  that  degree,  it  is  ordained  that  they 
use  no  bolsters,  nor  stuffing  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
caddis,  nor  any  other  stuffing,  in  their  doublets, 
but  only  a  proper  lining.  The  stuffing  was  a 
fashionable  superfluity,  which  it  seems  even  per^ 
sons  of  this  rank  had  now  begun  to  adopt.  A  sin- 
gular clause  follows,  prohibiting  all  persons  not  of 
noble  rank  from  wearing  garments  of  indecent 
brevity  (the  rule  is  laid  down  in  terms  of  the  most 
explicit  ndivete\  and  therefore,  as  it  would  anpear, 
making  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  to 
indulge  in  that  sort  of  offensive  exposure.    Lords 
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only,  and  no  others,  it  is  also  ordained,  may  wear 
shoes  or  boots  having  pikes  more  than  two  inches 
long.  Finally,  as  already  noticed,  servants  in 
husbandry,  and  also  artificers  living  in  the  country, 
and  their  wives,  are  restricted  by  this  statute  to 
clothing  of  which  the  material  shall  not  be  of 
higher  price  than  two  shillings  the  yard,  and  are 
prohibited  from  wearing  either  hose  costing  more 
than  fourteen  pence  a  pair,  or  girdles  garnished 
with  silver.  The  price,  also,  of  the  kerchiefs  (or 
coverings  for  the  head)  to  be  worn  by  the  wives  of 
this  class  of  the  community  is  limited  to  twelve 
pence  the  plight.  On  the  subject  of  kerchiefs,  or 
*'  coverchiefs,"  in  general,  it  is  enacted  that,  inas- 
much as  those  imported  from  abroad  had  hitherto 
put  the  realm  to  great  charge  and  cost,  no  person 
should  in  future  '^sell,  in  any  part  within  this 
realm,  any  lawn,  niefles,  umple,  or  any  other 
manner  of  coverchiefs  whereof  the  plight  shall 
exceed  ten  shillings.*'  The  next  statute  on  this 
subject — ^that  of  1482 — is  remarkable  for  the 
general  exemption  from  its  provisions  of  all 
women  except  the  wives  of  servants  and  labourers. 
This  was  an  important  concession  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  expense  and  display  which  augmented 
and  more  widely  diffused  wealth  had  generated. 
With  regard  to  persons  of  the  other  sex,  however, 
it  was  still  ordered  that  the  use  of  clodi  of  gold 
and  silk  of  purple  should  be  confined  to  the  king 
and  the  royal  family, — ^that  no  one  under  the 
degree  of  a  duke  should  presume  to  wear  cloth  of 
gold  of  tissue, — none  under  'the  degree  of  a  lord 
plain  cloth  of  gold, — none  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight  any  velvet  in  their  doublets  or  gowns,  or 
any  damask  or  satin  in  their  gowns, — and  none 
under  the  degree  of  an  esquire  or  gentleman  either 
doublets  of  damask  or  satin,  or  gowns  of  chamlet. 
It  was  further  forbidden  to  all  who  were  not  of 
noble  rank  to  wear  either  foreign  woollen  or  fur  of 
sables;  and  the  strange  regulation  touching  gar- 
ments of  undue  brevity,  declaring  that  these  also 
might  be  worn  by  none  but  lords,  was  repeated  in 
the  terms  of  the  former  act.  Besides  women  and 
lords,  however,  several  persons  are  exempted  by 
name  from  all  the  provisions  of  the  act,  save  only 
the  prohibition  against  the  wearing  of  purple  and 
cloth  of  gold,  one  being  ^*  Master  John  Gunthorp, 
dean  of  the  King's  Chapel,''  one  of  the  last  func- 
tionaries in  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  find  a 
female  passion  for  splendid  attire.  Besides  the  re- 
striction already  mentioned  of  servants  in  bus** 
bandry  and  labourers  to  broad-cloth  not  passing  the 
price  of  two  shillings  the  yard,  and  to  hose  not 
costing  more  than  eighteen  pence,  this  act  directs 
that  they  shall  not  suffer  their  wives  to  wear  "  any 
veil*  called  a  kerchief"  whose  price  exceedeth 
twenty  pence  the  plight.  This  liberal  relaxation 
of  the  old  rule  in  regard  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  ornamental  or  ostentatious  article  of 
female  attire^  was  only  fair  to  the  wives  of  the 

•  The  word  to  printed  "Keile**  in  the  English  tnmtlaUon,  but 
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laboQring  claw,  irheil  their  countrywomen  of 
higher  degree  were  emancipated  altogether  from 
the  restraints  of  this  impminent  kind  of  legislation. 
To  the  period  immediately  preceding  die  present 
belongs  the  origin  of  English  pauperism,  as  well  as 
of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  poor.  So  long 
as  the  system  of  villenage  was  maintained  iti  its  in- 
tegrity^ there  could  be  no  paupers  in  the  land,  that 
is  to  say,  no  persons  left  destitute  of  all  means  of 
subsistence  except  beggary  or  public  dms.  The 
principle  of  that  institution  was,  that  every  indivi- 
dual who  had  nothing  else,  had,  at  least,  a  legal 
right  to  food  and  shelter  fhrni  the  landed  pro- 
prietor or  other  master  whose  bondsman  he  was. 
The  master  was  not  more  etititled  to  the  services 
of  his  villain  than  the  villain  was  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  hitnself  and  his  family  at  the  expense  of 
his  master.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  when 
the  villain,  whether  from  sickness  or  old  age,  be- 
came unfit  for  work,  his  master  was  still  as  much 
bound  to  support  him  as  when  he  i^as  in  the  vigour 
of  his  days,  and  his  services  were  at  their  highest 
value.  This  has,  of  absolute  necessity,  been  the 
law  in  every  age  and  country  in  which  slavery  has 
existed.  Although  human  beings  itiay,  by  a  suflS- 
ciently  unnatural  and  infamous  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  society,  be  converted  into  property,  and 
treated  as  a  species  of  cattle,  they  cannot  be  shot 
through  the  head  like  worn-out  horses,  or  thrown 
out  and  left  to  perish,  when  all  the  Service  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  has  been  got  out  of  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  original  slavery  of  the  English 
labouring  population  began  to  lie  exchanged  for 
freedom,  and  villenage  gradually  and  at  last  gene- 
rally passed  away  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  last 
Book,*  the  working  man,  now  his  own  master, 
was  of  course  left  in  all  circumstances  to  his  own 
resources ;  and,  when  either  want  of  employment, 
at  sickness,  or  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  came 
upon  him,  if  he  had  not  saved  sotnething  from  his 
former  earnings,  and  had  no  one  to  take  care  of 
him  from  motives  of  aflfection  Or  compassion,  his 
condition  was  as  unprovided  for  as  that  of  the 
fowls  of  heaven.  But  men  will  not  starve  while 
they  can  either  beg  or  ateal ;  hence  the  first  appear- 
ance that  the  destitute  poot,  M  a  class  of  the  cora- 
mutiity,  make  in  our  annals  is  in  the  characters  of 
thieves  and  mendicants,  sometimes  enforcing  their 
deinatids  by  threats  or  violence.  The  earliest 
notide  of  this  state  of  things  that  we  find  on  the 
Statute  Book  is  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Labourers,  enacted  in  1349,  in  which  it 
18  commanded  that, "  because  many  valiant  beg- 
gars, as  long  as  they  may  live  of  begging,  do  refuse 
to  labour,  giving  themselves  to  idlenesa  and  vice, 
and  sometimes  to  theft  and  other  abominations, 
none,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  shall,  under  the 
colour  of  pity  or  alms,  give  anything  to  such  which 
iflay  labour,  or  presume  to  favour  them  in  their 
sloth,  so  that  thereby  they  may  be  compelled  to 
labour  for  their  necessary  living."t  The  nuisance, 

•  See  Tol.  L  pp.  886, 887. 
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however,  was  not  put  down;  and  in  13*76  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament  record  a  strong  complaint  on 
the  subject  by  the  Commons.  It  is  alleged  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  wages  which  masters 
were  obliged  to  give  Sieir  servants  and  labourers 
to  prevent  their  running  away,  such  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  them  in  their  evil  practices, 
that  they  were  wont  to  quit  on  the  slightest  cause ; 
that  they  then  led  an  idle  life  in  towns,  or  wan- 
dered as  vagabonds  over  the  country,  many  of 
them,  though  sufficiently  able  to  labour,  turning 
beggars,  others  becommg  **  stafF-strikcrs"  (or 
cudgell-players),  and  wandering  from  village  to 
village  in  parties  of  two,  three,  and  four ;  but  the 
greater  number  turning  out  "  sturdy  rogues,"  and 
taking  to  open  robbery  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  the  Gammons  proposed 
that  a  law  should  be  passed,  prohibiting  the  giving 
of  any  relief  in  the  way  of  charity  to  persons  who 
were  able  to  work,  making  vagrant  beggars  and 
staff-strikers  liable  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  con- 
sented to  rettim  home  to  work,  and  imposing  a 
penalty  of  10/.  upon  any  person  detected  in  bar- 
bouring  a  runaway  servant.  No  legislative  mea- 
sure, however,  appears  to  have  been  actually 
adopted  in  consequence  of  this  representation.  It 
was  riot  till  1383  that  (by  the  1th  Rich.  II.  c.  5) 
it  was  ordained  and  assented,  ^'  to  refrain  the  ma- 
lice of  divers  people,  feitors  and  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  running  in  the  country  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  were  wont  in  times  past,**  that 
the  justices  of  assize,  the  justices  of  peace,  and  the 
sheriff,  should  have  power  to  apprehend  and  exa- 
mine diligently  all  such  vagabonds,  and  to  compel 
them  to  find  surety  for  their  good  behaviour,  or  in 
default  to  commit  them  to  the  nearest  gaol,  "  there 
to  abide  till  the  coming  of  the  justices  assigned 
fot  the  deliverance  of  the  gaols,  who,  in  such  case, 
shall  have  power  to  do  upon  such  feitors  and  vaga- 
bonds so  imprisoned,  that  that  thereof  to  them 
best  shall  seem  by  the  law."  The  indecision  of 
this  last  vague  phrase  forcibly  indicates  the 
novelty  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected,  and  the  want  of 
any  provision  for  it  in  the  established  law  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  hesitation  and  perplexity 
which  were  now  felt  in  devising  a  proper  way  of 
meeting  it.  The  present  statute  was  soon  found 
to  have  provided  ilo  effectual  remedy.  The  sub- 
ject accordingly  tvas  again  brought  before  the 
legislature  in  1388,  when  it  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
more  elabotate  enactments.  First,  it  was  ordered 
that  no  servant  or  labourer,  whether  man  or  woman, 
should  depart  out  of  the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapen- 
take in  which  he  had  been  dwelling,  on  pretence 
either  of  going  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere,  or  of 
going  on  a  pilgrimage,  without  carrying  with  him 
a  letter  patent,  containing  the  caupe  of  his  going, 
and  the  time  of  his  return — ^if  he  ought  to  return 
— ^under  the  king's  seal,  which  for  this  purpose 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  ftome  '*  good 
man"  in  every  hundred,  rape,  wapentake,  city, 
and  borough:  if  any  one  was  found  wandering 
about  without  such  letter,  he  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately apprehended  and  put  in  the  stocks,  and  kept 
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till  he  found  surety  to  Fetum  to  his  BervicCi  or 
obtained  a  letter  authorising  him  to  depart  for  a 
reasonable  cause.*  Next  it  was  enacted,  that 
every  person  found  begging,  and  able  to  serve  or 
labour,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  servant  who  had  left  his  proper  district  without 
the  requisite  testimonial.  And  now»  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  notice  taken  q(  that  class  of  the 
destitute  poor,  whose  case  forms  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  legislation  has  to  solve  in  connexion 
with  this  subject — those  who  are  willing  to  work, 
but  either  cannot  find  employment,  or,  horn  bodily 
weakness,  are  incapable  of  labour.  That  persons 
coming  under  this  description  must  have  existed  in 
great  numbers,  ever  since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
system  of  villenage  bad  thrown  the  greater  part 
of  the  labouring  population  loose  firom  the  ancient 
connexion  on  which  they  had  been  wont  to  depend 
far  support,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  legislature 
had  shut  its  eyes  to  the  perplexing  evil  as  long  as 
it  could.  Even  now  it  only  half  opened  them. 
**  Beggars  impotent  to  serve,"  it  was  ordained, 
**  shsdl  abide  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  be 
dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  this 
statute;  and  if  the  people  of  the  said  cities  or 
towns  will  not  or  may  not  suffice  to  maintain  them, 
then  the  said  beggars  shall  draw  them  to  other 
towns  within  the  hundr^,  rape,  or  wapentake,  or 
to  the  towns  where  they  were  born,  within  forty 
days  after  the  said  proclamation  inade,  and  there 
shall  continually  abide  during  their  live8.*'t  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  these  words,  that  a 
right  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  in  which  they  had  been  born 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  statute  upon 
the  destitute  poor;  and  if  so,  this  is  the  earbest 
English  law  of  settlement,  and  the  proper  com- 
mencement of  our  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  obli- 
gation upon  the  rape  or  hundred  to  support  its  own 
paupers,  is  enacted,  if  at  all,  only  by  implication. 
The  legislature,  as  if  0veu  already  in  some  degree 
apprehensive  of  what  this  beginning  might  lead 
to,  seems  to  hav^  shrunk  from  any  express  decla- 
ration of  the  novel  principle.  From  the  immedi- 
atelv  succeeding  chapter  of  the  statute,  which 
professes  to  direct  how  the  several  foregoing  ordi- 
nances shall  be  executed,  it  might  even  be  con- 
jectured that  it  was  really  intended  the  paupers 
should  be  treated  as  a  species  of  criminals.  It  is 
ordered  that  "  the  sherifiis,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and 
keepers  of  the  gaols,  shall  be  holden  and  charged 
to  receive  the  said  servants,  labourers,  beggars, 
and  vagabonds  (there  is  no  exception  made  with 
regard  to  the  imjpotent),  and  to  keep  them  in 
prison,  without  letting  to  mainprise  or  m  bail,  and 
without  fee  or  any  other  thing  taking  of  them- 
selves or  by  any  other,  as  long  as  they  may  be  so 
imprisoned,  or  at  their  entry,  or  ^t  their  going 
forth.**  Perhaps  it  was  felt  inexpedient  to  avow 
this  scheme  of  general  incarceration  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  mendicants  in  plainer  terms.    The  plan 

•  19  Eich.  II.  c  3.  t  IS  Rich.  1|. «.  ?. 


probably  was  not  found  to  answer  very  well ;  and^ 
by  a  subsequent  statute  passed  in  1391  (the  15th 
Rich.  II.  c.  6),  we  find  it  ordered,  that  in  every 
future  appropriation  of  any  parish  church  the 
diocesan  shaU  direct  a  convenient  proportion  of 
the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  benefice  to  be  distri- 
buted yearly  to  the  poor  parishioners  in  aid  of 
their  subsistence  and  living  for  ever.  This  statute 
was  confirmed  in  1402  (by  the  4th  Hen.  IV. 
c.  12).  From  that  date  we  find  no  more  mention 
of  the  poor  in  the  Statute  Book  till  after  the  close 
of  the  present  period. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstances  in  the  course  of  events  in 
EngUnd  during  the  fifteenth  century  that  were 
favourable  to  both  the  political  and  economical 
advancement  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that 
a  period  marked  by  such  revolutions  and  scenes  of 
violence,  in  the  confused  rush  of  which  all  govern- 
ment was  repeatedlv  for  a  time  overthrown,  could 
fail  to  generate  its  abundant  harvest  both  of  poverty 
and  of  crime.  The  inattention  of  the  legislature 
to  the  continued  growth  of  these  and  other  kindred 
evils  must  be  attributed  to  the  public  distractions 
of  the  time.  An  unusually  near  view  into  the 
interior  of  English  society  at  this  period  is  af- 
forded us  by  one  of  the  most  curious  reliques  of 
former  times,  the  collection  of  papers  known 
by  the  name  of  '  The  Paston  Letters,*  published 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,*  The  *  Pas- 
ton  Letters*  consist  principally  of  the  correspond- 
ence, from  about  1440  to  1505,  between  the  mem- 
bers and  connexions  of  the  respectable  Norfolk 
family  of  that  pame — afterwards  Earls  of  Yar- 
mouth— of  whiclx  the  head,  till  his  death  in  1444, 
was  Sir  William  Paston,  Knight,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  popularly  called  the 
"  Good  Judge ;"  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  his 
eldest  son,  John  Paston,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1466 ; 
and  the  eldest  and  next  eldest  sons  of  the  latter. 
Sir  John  Paston,  Knight,  a  distinguished  soldier, 
who  died  in  1479 ;  and  John  Paston,  Es(]^.,  also  a 
military  man,  and  eventually  made  a  knight  ban- 
neret by  Henry  YI I.  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  in 
1487,  who  survived  till  1503.  A  few  public 
documents  are  intermixed  among  the  private 
letters ;  even  the  latter,  however,  written  m  they 
are  by  persons  who,  from  their  station,  were  in- 
volved m  all  the  leading  political  movements  of 
their  day,  often  throw  much  light  on  the  public 
transactions  of  this  obscure  period.  We  have 
repeatedly,  in  the  preceding  pages,  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  their  testimony  in  regard  to  events 
imperfectly  related,  or  not  noticed  at  all,  by  the 
professed  annalists  of  the  time,  and  they  will  still 
afford  us  some  further  assistance  in  a  small  portion 
of  the  next  section  of  our  narrative.  But  the  chief 
mass  of  their  contents  consists  of  details  of  the 
affairs  of  private  life,  the  principal  interest  of 

*  Oriffiiial  LeUan,  written  during  the  ratgnt  of  Henry  VI^  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  Richard  111^  digested,  with  notes,  by  John  Fenn,  Bftq., 
Snd  edit.  %  Tois.  4to.,  1|87|  volt.  Ui.  and  iv.  by  Sir  John  ^enn, 
Knfirfat,  1789 1  and  vol.  5  Cincluding  Letters  durtnjr  the  reign  of 
He«r7  Vtl.),  by  the  late  Sir  John  Vem,  Knight.  1829. 
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which  lies  in  the  illuatration  they  afford  of  the 
general  state  of  society  and  manners  in  England  in 
that  remote  age.  Wc  vfiW  select  a  few  specimens 
of  the  matter  of  this  description  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
this  period  is  the  manner  in  which  the  law  itself — 
naturally  and  properly  the  great  protective  and 
tranquillising  power  of  society — was  turned  into 
an  engine  of  oppression  and  violence.  Ostensibly 
the  authority  of  the  law  was  as  much  respected 
then  as  it  is  now ;  it  was  the  regular  resort  in  all 
disputes :  and  every  act  of  the  parties  was  scrupu- 
lously affected  to  be  done  in  its  name  and  under 
its  sanction.  The  age,  in  fact,  was  pre-eminently 
one  of  legal  forms.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
forms  of  the  law  were  applied,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  its  powers  were  attempted  to  be  turned, 
evinced  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  still  a  spirit 
of  force  and  barbarism.  The  law  was  as  yet 
only  a  new  instrument  which  the  half-savage  had 
got  hold  of,  and  by  which  his  cunning  endea- 
voured to  assist  his  strength.  The  Paston  Letters 
are  crowded  with  instances  in  confirmation  of  this. 
A  common  practice,  for  example,  by  which  a 
debtor  avoided  the  payment  of  what  he  owed,  was 
to  get  an  outlawry  issued  against  his  creditor. 
"Furthermore,"  writes  a  correspondent  to  the 
first  of  the  three  John  Pastons  we  have  mentioned, 
in  1440,  "  ye  be  remembered,  that  an  esquire  of 
Suffolk,  called  John  Lyston,  recovered,  in  assize 
of  novel  disseisin,  700 'marks  (466/.  13^.  4.d.)  in 
damages  against  Sir  Robert  Wingfield.  In  avoid- 
ing of  the  payment  of  the  said  700  marks,  the  said 
Sir  Robert  Wing^eld  subtlely  hath  outlawed  the 
said  John  Lyston  in  Nottinghamshire ;  by  the  virtue 
of  which  outlawry  all  manner  of  chattel  to  the  said 
John  Lyston  appertaining  are  accrued  unto  the 
king.  And  anon,  as  soon  as  the  said  outlawry  was 
certified,  my  Lord  Treasurer  granted  the  said  700 
marks  to  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  for  the  arrears  of 
his  pay  whilst  he  was  in  Scotland.  And  according 
to  this  assignment  aforesaid,  tallies  were  delivered. 
And  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  halh  released  the  same  700 
marks  to  Sir  Robert  Wmgfield."  *  This  arrange- 
ment, so  convenient  both  for  Wingfield  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  managed 
through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  assisted  perhaps 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  may  also  have  been 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  benefit.  In  like  manner 
legal  proceedings,  it  seems,  were  sometimes  taken 
clandestinely,  which  materially  affected  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  even  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
obtaining  a  decree  depriving  them  of  their  title  to 
the  proptrty,  before  they  had  ever  been  made  aware 
that  it  was  called  in  question.  Something  of  this 
kind  appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  following  pas* 
sage  of  a  letter  addressed,  in  1462,  to  the  same 
John  Paston  by  a  person  who  was  probably  his 
law  agent  in  London : — "  Please  it  your  worshipful 

*  Paston  Letters,  i.  9.  We  quote  from  the  version  given  by  Sir 
John  Penn  in  modem  spelling.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  notice 
that  this  version  does  not  ditniye  ezpreit  the  foU  «iiiouiit  of  the 
origlnaL 


mastership  to  weet,  that  it  is  informed  me  this  day 
secretly  that  there  is  directed  out  a  commission  to 
Master  Yelverton  and  Master  Jenney  (two  lawyers) 
which  shall  to-morrow  sit  by  virtue  of  the  same  at 
St.  Olave's  (in  Suffolk),  and  the  substance  of  gen- 
tlemen and  yeomen  of  Lothingland  be  assigned  to 
be  afore  the  said  commissioners ;  and  it  is  supposed 
it  is  for  my  master^s  lands ;  for,  as  the  said  person 
informed  me,  the  said  commissioners  have  been  at 
Cotton,  and  there  entered  and  holden  a  court.  I 
cannot  inform  your  mastership  that  it  is  thus  in 
certain,  but  thus  it  was  told  me,  and  desired  me 
to  keep  it  secret;  but  because  I  conceive  it  is 
against  your  mastership,  it  is  my  part  to  give  you 
relation  thereof."*  But  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  legal  proceedings  which  the  correspondence 
records  are  those  that  took  place  in  a  long  contest 
between  the  Pastons  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for 
the  possession  of  the  estate  of  Caister,  which  the 
celebrated  warrior  Sir  John  Fastolf,  on  his  death 
in  1459,  had  left  by  will  to  the  former,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  but  which  the  duke  asserted  he 
had  already  given  to  him  in  his  lifetime.  This 
business  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  more 
than  one  volume  of  the  publication,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  here  attempt  any  detail  of  it  in  its  whole 
extent.  The  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  duke^s 
claim  is  in  a  letter  to  John  Paston  from  his  mother, 
written  apparently  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Fastolf.  *•  It  is  said  in  this  country,"  she  writes 
from  Norwich,  "that  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  saitli 
Sir  John  Fastolf  hath  given  him  Caister,  and  he 
will  have  it  plainly."t  On  the  death  of  Sir  John, 
however,  Paston  appears  to  have  entered  upon  the 
possession  of  the  estate.^  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
died  in  1461,  but  his  son,  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded (the  last  of  the  Mowbrays),  maintained  the 
claim  that  had  been  made  by  his  fkther,  and  seems 
also  to  have  some  years  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  right  by  concluding  a  bargain  for 
the  purchase  of  the  estate  with  one  of  Fastolf 's 
executor8.§  He  then,  in  1468,  proceeded  to  lay 
regular  siege  to  the  manor-house.  On  the  9th  of 
November,  that  year.  Sir  John  Paston,  who  had 
by  this  time  succeeded  his  father,  writes  from 
London  to  his  younger  brother  John,  at  Caister, 
hiforming  him  that  he  has  procured  "  four  well- 
assured  and  true  men  to  do  all  manner  of  thing 
that  they  be  desired  to  do  in  safeguard  or  strength- 
ening of  the  said  place ;"  '*  and  moreover,"  it  is 
added,  "  they  be  proved  men,  and  cunning  in  the 
war  and  in  feats  of  arms ;  and  they  can  well  shoot 
both  guns  and  cross-bows,  and  amend  and  string 
them,  and  devise  bulwarks,  or  any  things  that 
should  be  a  strength  to  the  place ;  and  they  will, 
as  need  is,  keep  watch  and  ward:  they  be  sad 
(serious)  and  well-advised  men,  saving  one  of  them 
which  is  bald,  and  called  William  Penny,  which, 
is  as  good  a  man  as  goeth  on  the  earth,  saving  a 
little, — he  will,  as  I  understand,  be  a  little  copshotten 
(high-crested),  but  yet  he  is  no  brawler,  but  full 
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of  courtesy,''  &c.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  they 
must  haye  a  couple  of  beds,  which  he  prays  his 
mother  to  provide  for  them.  *'  Ye  shall  find 
them,"  he  concludes,  **  gentlemanly,  comfortable 
fellows,  and  that  they  will  and  dare  abide  by  their 
taking:  and  if  ye  understand  that  any  assault 
should  be  towards,  I  send  you  these  men,  because 
that  men  of  the  country  there  about  you  should  be 
frightened  for  fear  of  loss  of  their  goods ;  where- 
fore, if  there  were  any  such  thing  towards,  I  would 
ye  took  of  men  of  the  country  but  few,  and  that 
they  were  well-assured  men,  for  else  they  might 
discourage  all  the  remanent"*  These  are  exactly 
such  preparations  as  might  be  made  in  case  of  a 
dispute  between  two  parties  not  living  under  the 
dominion  of  any  common  law  or  government  at  all. 
Yet,  if  the  law  did  not  expressly  sanction  the  pre- 
Bent  proceedings,  it  appears  to  have  looked  on 
without  ever  attempting  to  interrupt  them.  A 
letter  to  Sir  John  Fasten  from  his  mother,  dated 
12th  September,  1469,  informs  us'  of  the  state  of 
matters  at  that  time,  apparently  some  months,  or 
at  least  weeks,  after  the  attack  had  commenced. 
**  I  greet  you  well,"  she  writes,  "  letting  you  weet 
that  your  brother  and  his  fellowship  stand  in  great 
jeopardy  at  Caister,  and  lack  victuals ;  and  Dau- 
beney  and  Bemey  (two  friends  who  had  joined 
him  in  the  defence)  be  dead,  and  divers  other 
greatly  hurt ;  and  they  fail  gunpowder  and  arrows, 
and  the  place  is  sore  broken  with  guns  of  the 
other  party,  so  that,  unless  they  have  hasty  help, 
they  be  like  to  lose  both  their  lives  and  the  place, 
to  the  greatest  rebuke  to  you  that  ever  came  to  any 
gentleman,  for  every  man  in  this  country  marveleth 
greatly  that  ye  suffer  them  to  be  so  long  in  so  great 
jeopardy  without  help  or  other  remedy."  She 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  duke  had  sent  for  all  his 
tenants  to  present  themselves  at  Caister  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  so  that,  she  says,  *' there  is  there 
like  to  be  the  greatest  multitude  of  people  that 
came  there  yet,  and  they  purpose  then  to  make  a 
great  assault ;  for  they  have  sent  for  gims  to  Lynn 
and  other  places,  by  the  sea's  side,  that  with  their 
great  multitude  of  guns,  with  other  shot  and  ordi- 
nance, there  shall  no  man  dare  appear  in  the  place ; 

therefore,  as  ye  will  have  my  blessing,  I 

charge  you  and  require  you  that  you  see  your 
brother  be  holpen  in  haste."  She  urges  him  to 
get  either  the  Duke  of  Clarence  or  the  Archbishop 
of  York  to  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  pro- 
posing terms  of  accommodation ;  or  if  he  thinks, 
as  she  supposes  he  will,  that  the  duke  will  not 
agree  to  this,  because  he  had  made  an  offer  to  that 
effect  before,  which  had  not  been  accepted,  she 
beseeches  that  an  application  may  be  made  by 
Clarence  or  the  Archbishop  to  the  £arl  of  Oxford 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  besieged,  "  though  the 
said  earl,"  she  adds,  **  should  have  the  place 
during  his  life  for  his  labour  ;  spju'e  not  this  to  be 
done  in  haste  if  ye  will  have  their  lives,  and  be  set 
by  (esteemed)  in  Norfolk,  though  ye  should  lose 
the  best  manor  of  all  for  the  rescue ;  .  .  ,  do  your 

•  Futon  LetUn.  iv.  30(. 


devoir  now,  and  let  me  send  you  no  more  mes- 
sengers for  this  matter,  but  send  me  by  the  bearer 
hereof  more  certain  comfort  than  ye  have  done  by 
all  other  that  ye  sent  before."*   Sir  John's  answer 
to  this  pressing  letter  is  very  interesting,  but  is 
greatly  too  long  to  be  quoted  entire :  afewnassages, 
however,  are  too  curiously  illustrative  of  tne  times 
to  be  omitted.    He  begins  by  assuring  his  mother 
that,  on  Saturday  last,  both  l)aubeney  and  Bemey 
were  alive  and  merry,  and  that  she  is  undoubtedly 
in  error  in  the  account  she  gives  of  their  having 
been  killed.     In  fact,  Beruey  is  known  to  have 
lived  till  some  years  after  this  time.    It  had  also 
been  agreed,  he  tells  her,  that  there  should  be  a 
truce  till  Monday,  and  he  was  in  good  hopes  it 
would  be  still  fnrUier  prolonged.     As  for  his  not 
helping  his  brother  and  those  with  him,  "they 
shall  be  rescued,"  he  says,  *•  if  all  the  lands  that  I 
have  in  England,  and  friends,  may  do  it  .  ...  if 
God  be  friendly,  and  that  as  shortly  as  it  may 
goodly  and  well  be  brought  about,'*     The  greatest 
default  earthly,  he  declares,  is  money,  and  some 
friends  and  neighbours  to  help  ;    wherefore  he 
beseeches  his  mother  to  send  him  comfort  with 
what  money  she  could  find  the  means  to  procure 
or  borrow  on  interest  on  any  species  of  security  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  give.     The  constant  and 
extreme  scarcity  of  money,  even  among  people  of 
condition  and  extensive  landed  property,  is  one  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  which  most  fre^ 
quently  meet  us  in  these  Letters.     Sir  John,  after 
vindicathig  himself  calmly  but  earnestly  from  his 
mother's  implied  charge  that  he  had  not  done  his 
duty  by  his  brother,  assuring  her  that  those  within 
the  house  at  Caister  had  liad  no  worse  rest  nor  more 
jeopardy  there  than  he  himself  had  had  in  London, 
and  protesting  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  estate 
altogether  than  the  simplest  man's  life  engaged  in 
defending  it,  again  beseeches  her  to  send  him 
without  delay  what  money  she  can  raise  :  "  for  by 
my  troth,"  he  says,  "  I  have  but  ten  shillings,  and 
wot  not  where  to  have  more ;  and  moreover  I  have 
been  ten  times  in  like  case  or  worse  within  this 
ten  weeks."t    Yet  he  was  living  at  this  very  time 
in  habits  of  intimate  intercourse  with  the  chief 
men  in  the  land,  was  a  frequenter  of  the  court,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendly  regard  of  the 
king  himself.     With  our  modem  notions  of  the 
indispensableness  of  some  command  of  pecuniary 
resources  for  almost  any  kind  of  independent  ex- 
istence, it  is  difficult  to  enter  into  the  conception  of 
such  a  state  of  things ;  but  money  was  not  in  those 
days  nearly  so  much  the  universal  mark  of  wealth 
as  it  is  now.     A  person,  for  instance,  with  little 
money,  might  still  be  in  no  want  of  food,  or 
of  any  of  the  other  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and 
might  therefore  manage  very  well  both  to  maintain 
a  numerous  array  of  domestics,  and  even  to  spread 
a  plentiful  table  for  all  comers.    The  poverty  that 
prevailed  was  merely  a  scarcity  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  exchange.    The  inconvenience  of  this, 
however,  was  severely  felt,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
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occurrence  of  any  unusual  emergency.  From  his 
mother'g  answer  to  Sir  John's  letter,  it  appears  that 
Daubeney  was  really  dead.  She  writes  to  her  son 
with  much  good  sense  and  right  feelingi  exhorting 
him  to  take  what  has  befallen  him  patiently,  and 
to  thank  Gk)d  for  the  visitatioij.  **  If  anything," 
she  says,  *'  have  been  amiss,  any  otherwise  than  it 
ought  to  have  been  before  tUs,  either  in  pride,  or 
in  lavish  expenses,  or  in  any  other  thing  that  have 
offended  God,  amepd  it,  aod  pray  hiin  of  his  grace 
and  help,  and  intend  well  to  God  and  to  your 
neighbours,  and  though  your  power  hereafter  be  to 
acquit  (to  make  return  upon)  them  of  their  malice, 
yet  be  merciful  to  them,  and  God  shall  send  you 
the  more  grace  to  have  your  intent  in  other  things." 
Of  money  she  had  only  been  able  to  obtain  ten 
pounds  upon  pledges,  and  "  that,"  she  says,  **  is 
spent  for  your  matters  here,  for  paying  of  your 
men  that  were  at  Caister,  and  other  things,  and  I 
wot  not  where  to  get  more,  neither  for  surety  nor 
for  pledges ;  and  as  for  mine  own  livelihood  I  am 
so  simply  paid  thereof,  that  I  fear  me  I  shall  be 
fain  to  borrow  for  myself,  or  else  to  break  up 
household,  or  both."*  She  proceeds  with  much 
prudent  advice  to  her  son  for  the  regulation  of  his 
affairs,  which  we  must  omit.  Very  soon  after  this, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  John  Paston's,  Caister 
was  yielded  up  to  the  duke.f  Want  of  money, 
and  consequent  failure  of  victuals  and  gunpowder, 
had  compelled  the  brave  garrison  to  surrender.  It 
is  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  times  that  the  contest 
has  been  no  sooner  in  this  manner  brought  to  a 
close,  than  John  Paston  talks  of  engaging  in  the 
duke's  service,  against  whom  he  had  just  been 
bearing  arms.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that 
scarcely  any  compression  of  bitterness  or  irritated 
feeling  escapes  from  any  of  the  writers  in  reference 
to  the  adverse  party,  even  during  the  height  of  the 
murderous  controversy.  Much  more  exasperation 
than  all  this  violence  and  bloodshed  appears  to 
have  occasioned  would  usually  be  generated  by  the 
cold  and  calm  hostilities,  that  break  no  bones,  of  a 
modem  law-suit.  ^Iiq  affair,  after  all  its  destruc- 
tive results,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  game,  or  trial  of  skill  or 
strength,  much  indeed  as  we  still  regard  a  war 
between  one  people  and  another,  which,  as  sooi^  as 
it  is  terminated  by  a  peace,  generally  leaves  no 
feelings  of  enmity  or  soreness  in  either.  In  that 
age,  besides,  in  the  dance  of  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions, men  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
shifting  of  sides,  and  it  was  so  common  fi>r  the 
hands  to  be  locked  in  union  to-day  that  had  been 
lifted  against  each  other  yesterday,  that  the  habit 
of  any  long  retention  of  enmity  must  have  been 
of  difficult  acquisition.  There  is  no  state. of 
things  which  has  not  some  peculiar  advantages, 
and  the  induration  of  many  sensibilities  that  in  a 
more  refined  condition  of  society  are  often  both 
sharp  tormentors  and  active  mischief-makers,  is 
one  of  the  compensations  which  temper  to  those 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  compfiratively  barbarous  age, 
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or  in  times  of  blood  and  violence,  the  inclemencies 
of  their  stormy  existence.  In  £nglan4>  ftt  the 
period  with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied, 
numan  life  was  evidently  rated  at  a  very  low  value ; 
the  constant  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed  reduce4 
its  real  worth;  pni  the  mere  habit  of  seeing  it 
constantly  perilled,  and  so  often  suddenly  lost, 
helped  stilt  further  to  piake  its  extinction,  by 
violence  or  otherwise,  be  regarded  with  a  deficiency 
of  concern,  of  which  in  the  present  day  we  have 
no  conception.  The  nearest  relations  were  little 
lamented  and  soon  forgotten.  When  a  man  died, 
the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  connexions  expended 
themselves  in  giving  him  a  handsome  funeral,  and 
procuring  some  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul, 
partly  to  secure  his  comfort  in  the  other  world, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  their  own  credit  in  this ; — 
for  the  rest,  the  dead  only  made  more  room  for 
the  living,  in  the  universal  scramble  to  which  the 
scene  of  life  was  reduced.  After  the  resignation 
of  Caister,  the  Pastons  suffered  some  little  annoy- 
ance from  a  prosecution  with  which  they  were 
threatened  at  the  instance  of  the  widow  of  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  men  who  had  been  killed  at 
the  siege.  It  was  understood  that  the  woman  had 
been  instigated  by  the  duke,  but,  if  she  really  had 
ever  seriously  entertained  the  intention  of  coming 
forward  in  the  matter,  she  was  soon  induced  to 
desist  from  her  purpose.  According  to  a  letter 
written  to  John  Paston  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
14*70,  by  a  person  who  had  gone  to  her  and  con- 
versed with  her  on  the  subject,  she  had  already 
found  a  second  husband,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
give  herself  any  further  trouble  about  the  one  she 
had  lost.  She  told  this  correspondent  that  she 
had  never  sued  the  appeal,  but  that  she  was,  by 
subtle  craft,  brought  to  the  Kew  Inn  at  Norwich, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  agent  of  the 
duke's  to  induce  her  to  come  forward ;  '*  but  she 
said  that  she  had  lever  (rather)  lose  that  she  had 
done,  than  to  lose  that  and  more,  and  therefore  she 
said  plainly  that  she  would  no  more  of  that  matter, 
and  so  she  took  her  an  husband,  which  is  the  said 
Thomas  Slyward ;  and  she  saith  that  it  was  full 
sore  against  her  will  that  ever  the  matter  went  so 
far  forth,  for  she  had  never  none  avail  thereof,  but 
it  was  sued  to  her  great  labour  and  loss,  for  she 
had  never  of  my  lord's  counsel,  but  barely  her 
costs  to  London."*  At  the  worst,  this,  the  only 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  law  with  which  their 
violent  proceedings  were  ever  menaced,  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  matter  of 
very  httle  consequence.  Caister,  it  may  be  added, 
was  eventually  recovered  by  the  Pastons  after  the 
death  of  the  l5uke  of  Norfolk,  in  1475.  The  final 
arrangement  of  the  affair  seems  to  have  been 
effected  partly  by  process  before  the  king's  council, 
partly  by  negotiation  with  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  always  been  well  disposed  towards  the 
family,  and  had  exerted  herself,  even  in  her  hus- 
band's lifetime,  to  accommodate  matters  between 
them  and  him. 
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Throughoat  these  letters  the  features  of  the 
times  which  present  themselves  most  prominentlj 
are  those  indicative  of  the  unsettled,  insecure,  and 
half-disorganised  state  to  which  society  had  heen 
hrought  hy  the  public  distractions,  and  the  double 
carse  of  a  goyemment  at  once  weak  and  oppres- 
sive— powerless  for  good,  and  strong  only  for  eviL 
The  writers  repeatedly  advert  in  guarded,  but  not 
on  that  account  the  less  expressiye  language,  to 
what  they  call  sometimes  the  "  quavering,"  some- 
times the  "  queasy^'  condition  of  the  world,  as  if 
they  felt  all  uiings  to  be  giddy  and  reeling  around 
them.  A  general  sense  of  instability,  and  expec- 
tation of  continued  change,*  infested  every  man's 
mind.  In  the  popular  imagination  this  feeling,  as 
might  be  expected,  took  a  superstitious  shape,  dis« 
posing  men  to  listen  with  gaping  mouth  to  warn- 
ings and  predictions,  and  to  see  the  shadows  of 
coming  events  in  the  clouds.  *•  Here,"  writes  a 
correspondent  from  London  to  the  first  John  Paston, 
in  October,  1455,  a  few  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  at  the  fight  of  St 
Al  ban's,  **  be  many  marvellous  tales  of  things  that 
shall  fall  this  next  month,  as  it  is  said ;  for  it  is 
talked  that  one  Dr.  Qrene,  a  priest,  hath  calculated 
and  reporteth,  that  before  St.  Andrew's  day  next 
coming  shall  be  the  greatest  battle  that  was  since 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  it  shall  fall  between 
the  Bishop's  Inn  of  Salisbury  and  Westminster 
Bars;  and  there  shall  die  seven  lords,  whereof 
three  shall  be  bishops.  All  this  and  much  more 
ia  talked  and  reported  :  I  trust  to  God  it  shall  not 
fall  so!"*  To  the  last  hour  of  the  long  contest 
nobody  felt  any  assurance  or  strong  conviction  as 
to  how  it  would  terminate.  Sir  John  Paston  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Ijancastrians  at  the  battle  of 
Bamet,  so  disastrous  for  that  party,  in  April,  1471. 
Four  days  after  his  escape  from  that  field,  and 
within  sixteen  days  of  Edward's  crowning  victory 
at  Tewkesbury,  he  writes  to  his  mother, — "  God 
hath  showed  himself  marvellously  like  him  that 
made  all,  and  can  undo  all  when  him  list ;  and  I 
can  think  that  by  all  likelihood  shall  show  himself 
as  marvellous  again,  and  that  in  short  time ;  and, 
as  I  suppose,  oftener  than  once  in  cases  like."t 
It  could  not  happen  otherwise  in  such  chaotic  and 
bewildering  times,  than  that  men  should  learn  and 
practise  cautioti,  concealment,   duplicity,  and  all 
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the  other  arts  by  which  the  sudden  jolts  and  re- 
vulsions of  fortune  were  to  be  best  sustained, 
including  even  that  of  dexterously  shifting  their 
position,  and  openly  stepping  over  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  the  proper  moment.  The  letters  before 
us  are  deeply  marked  by  the  traces  of  this  pru- 
dential policy.  "  There  is  much  ado  in  the  north, 
as  men  say,"  writes  Sir  John  Paston  to  his  bro- 
ther, after  the  apparently  complete  re-establish- 
ment of  Edward :  "  I  pray  you  beware  of  your 
guiding,  and  in  chief  of  your  language,  so  that  from 
■henceforth by  your  language  no  man  perceive  that 
ye  favour  any  person  contrary  to  the  King's  plear 
sure."*  And,  in  fact,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  above,  Sir  John  is  found  soon  after  this 
figuring  at  court,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
marked  favour  of  the  Yorkist  king.  It  would  be 
affectation,  in  the  circumstances,  to  censure  this 
conduct  very  sternly ;  besides  the  rudeness  of  the 
age,  which  excuses  any  imperfection  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  have  been  usually  varnished  over, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  contention  of  tlie 
Roses  was  really  a  mere  personal  affair  after  all : 
it  was  no  struggle  of  principles,  like  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  no  point  either 
in  the  theory,  or  even  in  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment, was  involved  in  it ;  the  whole  matter  of  the 
dispute  was  merely  whether  the  reigning  king 
should  be  called  by  the  name  of  Henry  or  Edward. 
We  believe,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  generally  very  indifferent 
as  to  how  this  question  might  be  decided ;  and, 
in  truth,  except  in  so  far  as  the  interests  and  par^ 
tialities  of  individuals  were  concerned,  it  was  not 
a  very  momentous  one.  It  was  right,  no  doubt, 
that  even  on  such  a  question  as  this,  men  should 
be  faithful  to  the  side  they  had  espoused,  so  long 
as  the  two  parties  were  actually  in  the  field,  and 
the  issue  of  the  strife  undetermined ;  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  cause  by  any  one  while  it  could  be 
hurt  by  his  desertion,  would  have  been  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  base  and  criminal ;  but  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  case  in  which  an  enlightened  patriot- 
ism would  have  prompted  a  man  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  his  country  indefinitely  for  the  chance  of 
having  the  matter  in  dispute  settled  at  last  ac- 
cording to  his  own  views.  He  might  be  excused 
for  feeling  quite  contented  if  it  were  settled  at  all. 

*  Paston  Letten,  f.  75. 
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Henry  VII.— a.d.  1485. 


OuAT  ScAL  oy  HnuT  VII. 


/  FTER  the  death  of 
x.iX.^  Richard,  the  person 
ivT^that  gave  most  un- 
'  .  easiness  to  the  con- 
*^  queror  of  Bosworth 
Field  was  Edward 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  and 
heir  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who  for 
C*^  some  time  had  been 
kept  a  prisoner  in 
the  manor-house  of 
SheriflF-Hutton,  jn 
Yorkshire,  by  the  jealous  fears  of  his  uncle  Rich- 
aid.  This  unfortunate  boy  was  indisputably  the 
next  heir  of  the  House  of  York  after  the  Princess 
Elizabeth ;  he  had  even  at  one  time  been  treated 
by  his  uncle  Richard  III.  as  heir  apparent;  and 
as  be  was  already  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  Henry,  who  had  "  the 
ingenious  forecast  of  the  subtle  serpent'*  Before 
leaving  Leicester,  he  sent  Sir  Robert  Willoughby 
to  remove  the  captive  from  Sheriff-Hutton  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  young  prince,  "  bom  to  perpetual 
calamity,  was  incontinent  in  the  Tower  of  London 
put  under  safe  and  sure  custody."*    His  heart 

•  HalL 
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must  have  sunk  as  he  saw  the  prison  chosen  for 
him  by  the  new  king,  the  walls  of  which  had  so 
recently  heard  (as  was  generally  believed)  the 
dying  moans  of  his  two  cousins.  At  SherifiP-Hut- 
ton  Edward  Plantagenet  had  for  a  short  time  a 
fellow  prisoner,  if  not  a  companion,  in  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  her  uncle 
Richard  soon  after  the  faUure  of  ,his  scheme  for 
marrying  her.*  This  lady,  not  long  after  Edward 
Plantagenet's  removal  to  the  Tower,  was  brought 
up  to  London  *'  with  a  numerous  attendance  as 
well  of  noblemen  as  honourable  matrons,"  and  was 
there  lodged  with  her  mother,  the  queen  dowager, 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  was  quite  ready  to  take 
another  turn,  and  adapt  herself  to  any  circum- 
stances, if  they  held  out  a  prospect  of  gratifying 
her  ambition. 

From  Leicester  Henry  travelled  by  easy  jour- 
neys towards  the  capital.  The  "  rustical  people  " 
on  every  side  of  the  way  assembled  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  with  great  joy  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted,  "  King  Henry !  king  Henry !"  and  when 
he  approached  the  city  on  the  27th  of  August,  five 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  companies,  all  clad  in  violet,  met 
him  at  Homsey  Wood,  and,  with  great  pomp,  con- 
veyed him  through  the  city  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
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where  he  offered  his  three  standards  on  the  high 
altar, — one,  an  image  of  St.  George ;  the  second,  a 
red  dragon;  the  third,  a  dun-cow;  and  after 
prayers  said  and  Te  Deum  sung,  he  departed  to 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  there  sojourned  a  season ; 
during  which  time  plays,  pastimes,  and  pleasures 
were  showed  in  every  part  of  the  city.*  These 
profane  amusen^ents  were '  interspersed  with  re- 
ligious pageants:  immense  processions  were  or- 
dered to  express  the  hearty  and  humble  thanks  of 
the  people^  who,  it  was  said  (rather  prematurely), 
had  been  restored  to  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
concourse  of  people  in  the  capital  and  their  con- 
stant meeting  in  great  crowds  appears  to  have 
Bprt^ad  a  disease  which  luul  hcen  fnr  some  time 
raiding  with  less  violence  in  the  pruviiices.t  The 
"sweating  sickness/*  aa  it  was  called  from  one  of 
its  symptoms,  is  not  easy  of  description;  but  it 
was  an  epidemic  that  committed  great  ravages,  and 
which,  like  the  plague,  generally  j>roved  fatal 
within  a  very  short  lime.  U  hegnu  in  London 
about  the  2ist  of  Seiitember  and  continued  till  the 
end  of  October.  According  to  one  old  writer,  it 
was '  a  new  kind  of  sickness  coming  suddenly 
throngh  the  whole  realm,  and  one  very  fatal  to 
lord  mnyora  and  aldermen,  probably,  we  should 
say,  because  these  functionaries  were  much  ex- 
posed during  the  celebrations  wc  have  mentioned : 
•'  80  that  of  all  them  that  sickened  there  vvas  not 
one  aniougst  an  hundred  that  escaped,  insomuch 

*  HalL — Stow.  Henry  entered  London  in  a  clumay,  dote  car- 
riage, carefully  thut^  to  as  to  concent  his  person.  Th«>  Londoners, 
who  had  always  been  accuit<Mied  to  feee  their  kings  ride  on  horse- 
back*  thonicht  this  a  very  bail  sipn. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  Stanley  excused  his  non-attendance 
on  King  Richard  by  saving  that  be  was  laid  up  with  the  swratini? 
sickness^See  ante,  p.  iS9. 


that,  beside  the  great  number  which  deceased 
within  the  city  of  London,  two  mayors  successively 
died  of  the  same  disease  within  eight  days,  and  six 
aldermen  also."*  We  are  not  told  that  this  visi- 
tation, so  inauspicious  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign  and  dynasty,  was  held  to  be  a  judgment, 
though  it  may  have  been  so  considered  by  some  of 
the  losing  party,  who  had  no  historians.  When 
the  malady  abated,  Henry  prepared  for  his  corona- 
tion. On  the  eve  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  he  rode 
from  Kennington  unto  Lambeth,  and  there  dined 
with  Thomas  Bourchier,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  after  dinner,  with  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he 
went  by  land  towards  London,  his  nobles  riding, 
"  after  the  guise  of  France,  upon  small  hackneys, 
two  and  two  upon  a  horse ;"  and,  at  London -bridge 
end,  he  was  met  and  welcomed  "^jy  John  Warde, 
the  new  mayor,  with  his  brethren  and  the  crafts. 
The  king  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  Tower.  There, 
on  the  following  day,  the  28th  of  October,  he  made 
a  number  of  promotions.  His  uncle  Jasper,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  was  made  iJ.uke  of  Bedford ;  the 
Lord  Stanley,  who  bad  put  tb^  crown  upon  his 
head  on  Bosworth  ^ield,  vyas  raajde  !^ax^l  of  berby ; 
and  Sir  Edward  pou^ten^jf  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Iparl  of  pevonstire.  Sir  Gilbert  1^'albot,  Sir 
John  pheneyi  Sir  HurnpljireY  Stanley,  wi^h  nine 
others,  were  ^reaiied  Wgnts  ^annei^ets.  0;i  the 
30th  of  October  ttenry  was,  witi  aid  ceremonies 
accustomed,  ai;iointed|  and  crowued  \i^St  by  Bour- 
chier, the  cardinal- arctbisljiop  who,  little  more 
than  two  years  l>efore,  Jiad  performed  the  same 
ceremonies  for  Richard.     It  was  declared  now,  as 
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then,  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  unanimously 
concurred,  and  that  the  sacred  ceremonial  would 
render  sacred  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  But 
Henry*8  first  care  was  to  provide  himself  with 
another  and  less  spiritual  lund  of  protection :  he 
ordained  a  number  of  chosen  archers,  being  strong 
and  hardy  fellows,  to  give  daily  attendance  on  his 
person,  and  these  he  named  Yeomen  of  the  Guards. 
This  body-guard  was  considered  at  first  as  a 
startling  innovation^  and  excited  some  jealousy  and 
disgust  among  the  people.* 

On  the  1th  of  November  he  met  his  parliament 
at  Westminster  for  the  proper  establishing  of  all 
things.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Henry,  from 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  to  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  considered  himself  indebted  for  the  throne  to 
his  sword,  and  he  always  fixed  that  battle  as  the 
epoch  of  his  accession.f  Now,  when  the  commons 
waited  upon  him  to  present  their  speaker,  he  told 
them  that  he  had  come  to  the  throne  "  by  just 
title  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  sure  judgment  of 
God,  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  his 
enemy  in  the  field."  The  hereditary  right  thus 
asserted  was  at  once  a  lie  and  an  absurdity,  but 
there  was  little  fear  of  its  being  challenged ;  the 
second  clause  scarcely  contained  more  truth,  for 
Henry  had  prevailed  and  Richard  had  fallen,  not 
by  the  sword,  but  by  treachery  and  disaflfection, 
and  the  claim  was  of  far  too  dangerous  a  nature  to 
be  put  forth  in  its  nakedness ;  seeing  that  the  right 
of  conquest,  if  allowed,  would  vest  in  Henry  the 
honours  and  estates  of  all  men,  since  they  had  held 
them  of  the  prince  conquered.  This  clause,  which 
was  made  secondary,  was  therefore  accompanied 
by  an  assurance  that  every  man  should  continue  *'  to 
enjoy  his  rights  and  hereditaments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  persona  as  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment should  be  punished  for  their  offences  against 
his  royal  majesty."  It  was  found  immediately 
that  a  great  many  of  the  members  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  were  persons  attainted  and 
outlawed  by  Richard  or  his  brother  Edward,  for 
their  adherence  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  or  for 
other  causes ;  and  it  was  also  remarked  that  Henry 
himself,  who  had  called  this  parliament,  had  been 
attainted.  The  commons  therefore  questioned 
whether  their  house  were  lawfully  constituted,  and 
the  king,  to  his  great  displeasure,  was  obliged  to 
refer  the  case  to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  opinion  delivered 
was  prudent,  and  of  a  just  temperament  between 
law  and  expediency.!  The  judges  determined  that 
such  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  were 
attainted  by  course  of  law  must  forbear  taking 
their  seats  till  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the 
reversal  of  their  attainder :  as  for  what  regarded 
the  king  himself,  they  asserted  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops 
in  blood ;  and  that,  from  the  time  the  kine  took 
upon  himself  royal  authority,  tlie  fountain  was 
cleared,  and  all  attainders  and  corruptions  of  blood 
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discharged.*  Common  sense  and  sincerity  might 
have  dictated  a  shorter  answer,  but  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  observe  the  technicalities  and  forms  of 
law  even  in  breaking  the  laws.  The  elections  had 
been^.  made  before  the  blood  was  well  dried  upon 
Bosworth  Field ;  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  (and 
the  people  were  as  yet  too  weak  to  oppose  the  royal 
power  without  it)  was  broken  and  degraded, — eva- 
porated with  the  noble  blood  shed  in  the  score  of 
battles  fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or 
upon  the  scaffold;  and  men  of  all  classes  had 
acquired,  by  long  practice,  a  wonderful  facility  in 
discovering  and  siding  with  the  strongest  party. 
No  Yorkist  opposition  of  a  serious  nature  was 
therefore  to  be  expected  in  the  house  which  not 
many  months  before  had  rung  with  the  unanimous 
praise  of  King  Richard,  and,  by  a  single  act,  all 
the  attainted  members  were  restored  to  their  rights 
and  then  took  their  seats.  Separate  bills  were 
afterwards  passed  in  favour  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Somerset,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Lords  Beau- 
mont, Wells,  Clifford,  Hungerford,  de  Roos,  and 
several  others.t 

Henry  in  reason  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  which  effaced  all  former 
blemishes  and  deficiencies  aiid  made  him  a  good 
and  lawful  king  from  the  time  he  assumed  the 
crown, — which  was  on  the  field  of  battle ; — but  he 
resolved  to  be  a  king  even  before  that  time,  in  order 
to  pimish  men  for  treason  which  had  never  been 
committed,  unless  he  could  antedate  his  royal 
existence.  This  antedating  involved  some  very 
curious  points :  if  he  claimed  the  crown  by  right 
of  his  descent  from  the  House  of  Lancaster,  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  date  from  his  boyhood 
or  from  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. ;  if  people  looked 
to  the  rights  he  would  denve  from  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  House  of  York, 
though  they  could  not  help  knowing  that  this 
marriage  had  not  even  yet  been  celebrated,  they 
might  have  allowed  him  the  latitude  of  dating 
from  the  murder  of  Elizabeth's  brothers  in  the 
Tower;  but  Henry  took  a  very  different  course, 
and  with  characteristic  nicety,  as  if  so  small  a  theft 
from  time  were  no  theft  at  all,  he  only  antedated 
by  a  single  day,  making  his  reign  begin  on  the 
21  st  of  August,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
when  the  crown  was  on  the  head  of  Richard,  and 
he,  Henry,  was  nothing  but  Earl  of  Richmond. 
In  this  maimer  the  marches  and  counter-marches 
and  all  the  long  preparations  of  the  friends  of 
Richard  to  meet  the  invader  were  overlooked,  and 
they  were  accused  of  nothing  treasonable  before 
that  day.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  he 
caused  to  be  introduced  in  parliament,  after  a 
recital  of  the  imnatural,  mischievous,  and  great 
perjuries,  treasons,  homicides  and  murders  in 
shedding  of  infants*  bloody  with  many  other 
wrongs,  odious  offences  and  abominations  against 
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God  and  man,  committed  by  Richard  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  it  was  shown  how  John  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  Francis  Viscount 
Lovel,  John  Lord  Zouch,  Robert  Middleton, 
Robert  Brakenbury,  Ratcliffe,  Catesby,  and  others 
had,  *^  on  the  2l8t  day  of  August,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  assembled  to  them 
at  Leicester,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a  great 
host,  traitorously  intending,  imagining,  and  con- 
spiring the  destruction  of  the  king's  royal  person, 
our  sovereign  liege  lord.  And  they,  with  the 
same  host,  with  banners  spread,  mightily  armed 
and  defenced  with  all  manner  arms,  as  guns,  bows, 
arrows,  spears,  gleves,  axes,  and  all  other  manner 
articles  apt  or  needful  to  give  and  cause  mighty 
battle  against  our  said  sovereign  lord,  kept  together 
from  the  said  22nd  day  of  the  said  month  then 
next  following,  and  them  conducted  to  a  field 
within  the  said  shire  of  Leicester,  there,  by  grpat 
and  continued  deliberation,  traitorously  levied  war 
against  our  said  sovereign  lord  and  his  true  sub- 
jects, there  being  in  his  service  and  assistance 
under  a  banner  of  our  said  sovereign  lord,  to  the 
subversion  of  this  realm  and  common  weal  of  the 
same."* 

The  absurdity  of  this  antedating  by  a  day  was 
too  manifest  to  escape,  observation,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  bill  was  dangerous  and  startling. 
It  was  asked  how  Richard,  and  Norfolk,  and  Surrey, 
and  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  king,  could  have 
committed  treason  against  Henry,  then  only  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  never  pub- 
licly laid  claim  to  the  cro^Ti.  All  constitutional 
and  legal  objections  were,  however,  overruled,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  faint  opposition  within  doors  and  a 
louder  outcry  without,  the  subservient  parliament 
passed  the  bill  as  required,  and  attainted  the  late 
king,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  son  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Jjord  Lovel,  Lord  Ferrers,  and  twenty-five 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Henry  thus  ob- 
tained what  he  much  wanted, — an  inmiediate 
supply  of  money :  some  of  the  confiscated  estates, 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  he  kept  to 
himself,  and  others  he  distributed  among  his  needy 
followers.  Of  the  thirty  persons  thus  attainted, 
some  had  fallen  with  Richard  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  Bosworth ;  some,  like  Lord  Lovel,  had 
taken  sanctuary,  and  some  had  fled  beyond  sea. 
The  new  king  was  only  fond  of  executions  on 
great  state  occasions,  and  the  only  blood  which 
was  shed  at  this  revolution  was  that  of  Richard's 
confidential  adviser  Catesby,  and  of  two  persons 
named  Brecher,  who  were  put  to  death  immediately 
after  the  battle.  Stilliugton,  bishop  of  Bath,  who 
had  made  himself  very  usefiil  to  Richard  by  his 
pen,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  first  treated 
very  harshly,  but  he  made  his  peace  with  King 
Henry,  who  probably  thought  that  the  services  of 
such  an  unscrupulous  penman  might  be  of  use  to 
him. 

But  the  most  important  operation  pursued  during 
this  session  of  parliament,  and  that  ii\  which 
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Henry  most  forcibly  displayed  his  wary,  hesitating, 
and  equivocating  character,  was  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  by  vote  and  enactment.  The  act  was 
dictated  by  the  king  himself:  all  mention  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  of  every  branch  of  her 
family,  was  carefully  avoided ;  no  stress  was  laid 
on  his  descent  fiK)m  an  excluded  and  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster;  he  satisfied 
himself  with  repealing  in  his  own  favour  all  such 
acts  as  treated  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VL, 
and  Edward  of  Lancaster  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
usurpers  and  traitors ;  and  in  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
he  .  merely  revoked  the  bastardy  act  which  had 
been  passed  against  her  and  all  the  children  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Richard  III.  He  ordered  that  every  re- 
cord of  parliament  which  contained  any  mention  of 
his  own  attainder  should  be  taken  off  the  file,  that 
the  original  of  the  bastardy  act  should  be  burned, 
and  that  all  persons  who  kept  copies  of  it,  after  a 
certain  day,  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Dropping  the  high  tone  of  hereditary  right  and 
heavoily  judgment  *'  shown  in  issue  of  battle," 
he  caused  it  merely  to  be  virritten  in  the  act  of 
settlement  that  **  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
should  ,be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide,  in  the  most 
royal  person  of  the  sovereign  lord  King  Henry  VII. 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming,  per- 
petually with  the  grace  of  God  so  to  endure,  and 
in  none  other."  But  this  excess  of  caution  ex- 
cited suspicions  and  discontents  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  had  Henry  not  been  ready  to  fulfil  a 
contract  of  a  more  private  nature,  through  which 
only — gloze  it  as  he  would — he  could  pretend  to 
any  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  well  aware  of  all 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth;  he  knew  that  the  first  bad 
fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  late  king,  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  consented  to  marry  Richard  and 
convey  her  rights  to  him.  These  circumstances 
were  not  likely  to  conciliate  Henry ;  but  affection 
and  respect  had  no  part  in  this  political  match ; 
his  great  object  in  delaying  the  imion  was  to  avoid 
malung  the  rights  of  the  House  of  York  too  pro- 
minent,— ^to  disguise  the  fact  that,  in  law  at  least, 
he  owed  the  crown  to  a  woman.  Perhaps  a  mean 
nature  like  his  was  the  more  susceptible  of  a  pride 
of  this  kind ;  and  even  at  last  he  made  it  appear 
that  he  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  parliament.  The 
friends  of  the  House  of  York, — the  parties  who 
had  contracted  for  the  marriage  in  France  a  year 
before, — were  irritated  at  seeing  no  allusion  made 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  the  nation  at  large 
felt  that  if  this  new  revolution  were  to  have  any 
value,  it  would  only  be  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end 
to  civil  war  by  uniting  the  White  and  Red  Roses. 
When  the  commons  presented  to  the  king  the 
grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  (now  a 
usual  grant),  they  saddled  it  with  a  plain  and 
direct  request  that  he  would  *'  take  to  wife  and 
consort  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  which  marriage^ 
they  hoped,  *'  God  would  bless  with  a  progeny  of 
the  race  of  kings.^*  When  this  petition  was  read. 
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the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  rose  from 
their  seats  and  joined  in  it,  by  bowing  with  pro- 
per solemnity  to  the  throne,  and  then  Henry 
graciously  replied  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
satisfy  them  on  this  point.* 

In  the  same  parliament  all  grants  made  by  the 
crown  since  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
were  resumed ;  and  thus  Henry  acquired  the  power 
to  take  from  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  York,  or 
to  confirm  to  them  the  possession  of  whatever  pro- 
perty they  had  obtained  in  this  way.  There  was 
also  passed  a  general  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  such 
adherents  of  Richard  as  would  submit  to  the  king's 
mercy  and  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  But 
here,  again,  Henry  showed  his  character :  he  would 
not  allow  Uie  houses  of  parliament  to  have  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  this  act  of  grace,  which  was  pub- 
lish^ and  proclaimed  as  originating  in  his  own 
royal  breast,  and  emanating  solely  from  his  own 
royal  mercy.  All  these  things  were  sufficient  in- 
dications of  the  spirit  of  absolutism — a  spirit  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  proud  and 
bold  aristocracy  of  former  times,  but  which  there 
was  now  little  to  oppose.  Many  that  now  came 
out  of  sanctuary,  or  from  places  of  concealment, 
were  received  to  grace ;  but  others,  placing  no  con- 
fidence in  the  act,  remained  abroad  or  in  sanctuary 
at  home.  In  addition  to  Bishop  Stillington,  several 
of  Richard's  adroit  agents  were  presently  employed 
about  the  court,  and  among  these  were  Sir  John 
Tyrrel,  the  reputed  murderer  of  the  sons  of  Edward 
IV.  in  the  Tower.* 
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A.D.  I486.  — On  the  18th  of  January  Henry 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  thus,  at  last, 
after  so  many  intrigues  of  various  natures,  this 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York  became  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  long-desired  blending  of  the  rival 
roses  was  accomplished.  But  her  jealous  husband 
allowed  her  the  smallest  possible  share  of  authority 
or  influence :  her  coronation  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned ;  and,  until  policy  obliged  her  husband  to 
adopt  a  different  course,  she  was  little  more  than 
a  queen  in  name.  Nor  did  her  mother,  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  reap  any  great  benefit  from  the  revo- 
lution ;  for  though  the  opprobrious  act  of  Richard 
III.  was  reversed,  and  she  was  restored  to  her  civil 
rights,  with  faculty  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and 


to  receive  and  grant  lands  and  chattels,  she  did 
not  recover  her  dower,  but  lived,  it  should  seem, 
on  an  allowance  made  by  Henry,  who  was  too  fond 
of  money  to  be  liberal. 

The  Bishop  of  Imola,  papal  legate,  had  given 
the  dispensation  considered  necessary  for  the  mar- 
riage, as  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  related ;  but 
the  king  was  determined  to  make  more  of  this 
opportunity.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  at 
least  in  all  the  sovereign  courts  of  Europe,  was 
certainly  not  to  revive  the  power  of  the  popes 
in  cases  of  disputed  successions;  but  Henry, 
who  had  little  to  fear  from  any  hostile  inter- 
ference or  dangerous  intermeddling  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  thought  that  he  might  gain  some- 
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thing,  over  scrupulous  minds,  by  obtaining  the 
express  sanction  of  the  pope  to  his  elevation  to  the 
throne ;  and  for  this  he  determined  to  apply  iii  his 
usual  indirect  manileir.  Pretending  scruples,  or 
apprehensions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage 
he  had  contracted,  he  applied  for  H  second  dispen- 
sation, to  be  given  by  the  pope  himself.  As  we 
cannot  fancy  for  a  moment  that  Innocent  III.  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  wfe  must 
accuse  his  Holiness  of  some  wilfnl,  deliberate,  and 
impudent  falsehoods.  In  his  document  every 
clause  was  inserted  that  Henry  required,  and  con- 
tradictory rights  were  heaped  one  upon  another. 
It  was  recited  that  the  crown  of  England  belonged 
to  the  gracious  Henry  by  right  of  conquest, — ^by 
notorious  and  indisputable  right  of  succession, — 
by  right  of  election  made  by  all  the  prelates,  lords, 
and  commons  of  the  realm, — and  by  right  of  the 
act  of  settlement  passed  by  the  three  estates  in 
parliament  assembled;  but  that,  nevertheless,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  bloody  wars  which  had  risen  out 
of  the  claims  of  the  *House  of  York,  and  ^t  the 
urgent  request  of  parliament.  King  Henry  had  con- 
sented to  marry  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  and 
true  heir  of  Edward  IV.,  of  "  immortal  njemory.'* 
The  pope,  therefore,  at  the  prayer  of  the  king,  and 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  kmgdom,  confij-med  the 
dispensation.  So  far  the  dispensation  did  not  very 
much  exceed  its  proper  oflSce :  but  the  Jibntitf  toto- 
ceeded  to  confirm  the  act  of  settlemeiit  passfed  by 
the  parliament,  and  to  define  and  &±  irrevocably 
the  meaning  of  that  act.  Accordihg  ib  hi§  inter- 
pretation that  act  meant  that,  if  Qtieen  Elizabeth 
should  die  without  issue  before  ute  king  her  hus- 
band, or  if  her  issue  should  not  otitii^e  thfeit  father, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  the  crbwn  snbtild  devolve 
to  Henry's  children  by  any  subsequent  ihArriage. 
Sentence  of  excommunicdtioii  was  pronounced 
against  all  who  should  call  in  question  this  inter- 
pretation, or  who  should  hereafter  tittempl  to  dis- 
turb Henry  in  the  present  possessidtl;  df  the  heirs 
of  his  body  in  the  future  succession : — add  so  etided 
this  extraordinary  bull.* 

During  this  first  parliament  Edward  Stafford, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
death  had  been  caused  by  plotting  with  Henry, 
was  restored  to  the  estates  as  well  as  to  the  honours 
of  the  family ;  Chandos  of  Brittany  was  created 
Earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  Daubeny  I^rd  Daubeny, 
and  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  Lord  Broke.  After 
the  dissolution  the  king  remembered  his  friends 
whom  he  had*  left  as  hostages  beyond  the  seas  (that 
is  to  say,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sit  John 
Bourchier),  whom,  with  all  convenient  spfeed,  he 
redeemed:  he  also  sent  for  Morton,  the  astute 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  on  the  failure  of  Bucking- 
ham's ill-concerted  insurrection,  had  fled  iiito 
Flanders.  Morton  instantly  got  back  his  see  of 
Ely,  from  which,  soon  after,  he  Was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Richard  Fox,  another  divine 
who  had  been  a  companion  of  Henry  in  his  exile 
and  misfortoneSi  was  made  privy  seal,  and  sueces- 
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sively  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Winchester.  Morton  and  tox  became,  in  fact; 
Henry's  favourite  ministers  and  chief  advisers. 
According  to  the  old  historians,  Henry  loved 
churchmen  on  account  oif  their  calling,  and  **  de- 
lighted to  choose  a  convenient  number  of  right 
grave  and  wise  priests  to  be  of  his  council."  The 
great  Bdcon  hints  at  another  motive, — observing 
that  he  loved  to  employ  prelates,  because^  having 
rich  bishoprics  to  bestow,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
reward  their  services:  and  it  was  his  maxim  to 
raise  them  by  slow  steps,  and  make  them  first  pass 
through  the  inferior  grades  or  sees.  The  practice 
of  translation,  by  which  bishops  are  tempted  to  be 
obsequious  to  the  power  in  whose  hand  is  promo- 
tion, was  certainly  no  novelty,  any  more  than  the 
employing  of  churchmen  in  tlie  offices  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  Henry  seems  to  have  systematised  it, 
and  to  have  made  more  of  it  than  his  predecessors.* 
He  generally  employed  priests  both  as  avowed  minis- 
ters or  ambassadors,  and  as  secret  agents ;  and  if  he 
emJ)loyed  lawyers  more  frequently  than  priests  • 
for  his  tax-gatherers  and  revenue-officers,  it  was 
because  the  canons  of  the  church  stood  in  his  way. 
On  many  occasions  we  have  seen  the  church  stand 
foremost  for  the  defence  of  the  national  liberties ; 
but  riow  the  bishops,  like  the  lay  barons,  were  all 
on  the  road  to  become  mere  courtiers. 

Wheti.  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Henry  had 
**set  and  appointed  all  his  affairs  in  good  order 
and  sure  state,  as  he  himself  conjectured,"  he  pre- 
pared to  makie  a  royal  progress  through  the  king- 
dom, with  thfe  more  express  object  of  staying  some 
time  in  the  north,  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  people  in  those  parts.  "  In  the  prime  time  of 
the  year  hfe  began  his  journey  towards  York,  find, 
because  the  feast  of  Easter  approached,  he  turned 
aside  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  he  tarried 
during  the  solemiiity  of  that  high  feast."  Here  he 
was  informed  tliat  Lord  Lovel,  with  Humphrey 
and  Thomas  Stafford,  "  had  fled  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Cdlthester,  and  had  gone,  with  dangerous 
intentiona^i.iitl  man  knew  whither."  On  the  6th 
of  April  Henry  left  Lincoln  for  Nottingham,  well 
attended;  by  the  17th  he  was  at  Pontefract,  where 
he  was  stopped  for  awhile  by  the  intelligence  that 
Lord  Lovel,  with  a  considerable  body  of  insur- 
gents, had  thrown  himself  between  Middleham 
and  York.  To  retreat  might  have  proved  more 
dangerous  than  to  advance,  even  in  face  of  an 
equal  force ;  but  the  insurgents  were  greatly  infe- 
rior, and,  on  seeing  that  the  enterprise  was  hope- 
less, Lord  Lovel  disbanded  them,  and  fled  into 
Lancashire.  After  lying  concealed  there  for  a 
short  time  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  he  passed  over  to  Flanders.  A  few  of 
the  men  who  had  taken  up  atms  with  him  were 
seized  and  executed.  This  failure  wholly  discon- 
cferted  the  project  of  the  Staffbrds,  who  had  pre- 
pared aii  insurrection  in  Worcestershire.  The 
two  brothers  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of 
Cohiham,  near  Abingdon;  but  Ads  time^theif 
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sanctuary  was  not  reBpected :  th^y  were  dragged 
by  force  from  the  church,  and  had  sentence  passed 
upon  them  as  trHitors.  Humphrey,  the  elder,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  but  Thomas,  the  younger 
brother,  was  pardoned.* 

On  the  26th  of  April  Henry  entered  YorV,  in 
which  city  the  memory  of  King  Richard,  his 
mortal  enemy,  was  yet  "  recent  and  lively,  and  not 
all  forgotten  of  his  friends."  But  the  visitor,  on 
necessary  occasions,  could  relax  his  avarice:  he 
reduced  the  town-rent  to  the  crown  from  160/. 
yearly  to  13/.  5^. ;  he  dispensed  favours  and 
honours ;  held  feasts  ;  exhibited  pageants  and 
miracles ;  fed  some  poets  who  recited  some  bad 
Terses  in  his  honour ;  and  distributed  money 
among  the  people,  who  cried,  lustily,  "  King  Henry  I 
King  Henry !  Our  Lord  preserve  that  sweet  and 
well-favoured  face  I"  Having  spent  nearly  a 
month  at  Yo^k,  he  turned  to  the  south-west,  and 
visited  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Bps- 
tol.  In  the  course  of  his 'slow  and  stately  progress 
he  was  very  attentive  to  the  public  observance  of 
religious  worship ;  but  h^  chose  his  oxon  subject 
for  the  sermons  that  were  preached.  On  every 
Sunday  or  saint's  day  one  of  the  bishops  read  and 
expounded  from  the  pulpit  the  bull  which  he  had 
obtained  on  his  marriage  from  Pope  Innocent,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  him  to  be  king 
by  all  manner  of  rights,  and  threatened  his  ene- 
mies with  eternal  perdition.  On  his  return  to 
London,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  received  an  em- 
bassy from  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  joyfully 
consented  to  a  ti^aty  of  truce  and  amity,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  season  by  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  their  families.  This  treaty  was  important 
to  both  sovereigns,  who  had  need  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  who  each  dreiided  that  the  states 
of  the  other  might  be  made  a  place  of  refuge  and 
rallying  to  his  domestic  enemies.t 

During  Henry's  royal  progress  the  people  had 
everywhere  been  disappomted  at  npt  seemg  his 
queeif  with  him.  Still  jealous  of  his  own  wife,  in 
a  political  sense,  he  had  sent  her  to  keep  court 
with  her  mother  and  sisters  and  his  own  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Richmond,  at  Wii;ichester ;  and 
here  she  remained,  little  noticed  by  him,  till  she 
was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  when  he  went  to 
hunt  in  the  New  Forest,  which  brought  him  to  her 
neighbourhood.  On  the  20.th  of  Septeniber,  eight 
months  and  two  days  afber  her  mtgrnage^  Elizabeth 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Arthur, 
after  the  hero  oi  ancient  romance,  with  whom 
Henry  clamed  relationship  on  the  &ther's  side 
through  the  Tudors  and  padwaUa;ders.  So  good 
an  opportunity  for  pane^pc  was  Qot  lost  by  the 
writers  of  the  day :  the  birth  of  tte  infant;  was  cele- 
brated in  prose  an^d  verse,  in  Latin  and  English  ; 
and  the  Hermit  of  Guy*«  Cliff  cpn^dently  pre- 
dicted Aat  this  Arthur  would  surpass  th^  fame  of 
him  of  the  Round  Table.} 
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We  left  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  safely  lodged  in  the  Tover. 
In  the  month  of  November  a  young  priest  of 
Oxford,  and  a  beautifi^l  hoy,  lande4  at  Dublip. 
The  priest  gave  out  that  the  boy  was  Edwigrd 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  escape^ 
in  a  marvellous  manner  from  the  Tower  of  Londoj^  ; 
2j^d  among  v^  people  of  lively  imagination  and 
warm  feelings  a  ready  belief  was  accorded  to  Une 
story,  i^nd  a  generous  sympathy  spread  from  heart 
to  heart  for  the  young  hero  of  it.  What  was  (sce- 
dulity  in  the  common  people  was  design  and  craft 
in  some,  possibly  in  most,  of  the  Apglo-Irish 
nobles,  who  were  averse  to  Henry,  who  had 
scarcely  submitted  to  his  government,  and  who 
were  ready  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  chance 
might  offer,  provided  they  held  out  a  prospect  of 
overthrowing  the  new  order  of  things  in  England. 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  lord- 
lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Ireland,  received  the  priest 
and  his  pupil  with  open  arms,  and  presented  the 
latter  "  to  all  his  friends  and  lovers,  and  such  other 
as  were  of  bond  or  affinity,  declaring  the  coming 
of  the  child,  and  afterwards  affirming  that  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm  of  right  belonged 
to  t^lis  young  prince,  as  sole  heir  male  left  of  the 
line  of  Richard  Duke  of  York."  Ever  since  the 
time  that  this  Duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward 
IV.,  had  governed  Ireland,  the  country  had  been 
greatly  attached  to  that  house ;  his  son  Clarence 
had  also  been  lieutenant,  and  his  grandson,  the 
real  ^arl  of  Warwick,  had  been  born  in  Ireland, 
a^nd  was  therefore,  in  addition  to  other  claims, 
endeared  to  the  people  as  their  countryman.  The 
boy  now  presented  to  them  was  not  only  beautiful 
and  graceful  in  person,  but  witty  au4  ingenious : 
he  told  his  touching  story  with  great  consistency, 
and,  when  questioned,  he  could  give  minute  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  royal  family.  He  had  been 
well  taught ;  and  the  Irish  gentry  and  burghers, 
who  had  probably  not  lived  much  about  the  English 
court,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm,  were  not  very  critical  judges. 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  declared  unanimously  in 
his  favour;  and  his  fame  was  "shortly  bniited 
throughout  all  Ireland,  and  every  man  was  willing 
to  take  his  part,  and.  submit  to  him,  calling  him, 
on  all  hands,  king."  At  the  same  time  certain 
privy  messengers  were  sent  into  England  and 
others  into  Flanders.  When  news  of  these  doings 
reached  ^Cing  Henry,  **he  was  sore  vexed  and 
moved;  but  still,  like  a  circumspect,  ingenious, 
and  prudent  prince,  well  considering  and  politically 
foreseeing,  he  adopted  such  means  as  he  hoped 
would  reduce  this  msurrection  without  any  battle 
or  strokes  stricken."  He  summoned  a  great  coun- 
cil to  meet  in  the  Charter  House,  near  his  royal 
manor  of  Richmond.  His  bad  faith  had  made 
many  men  desperate  ;  and,  in  the  homely  saying  of 
the  chronicler,  "  had  set  all  thijags  at"  sixes  and 
sevens."  Ifhe  pardon  which  he  had  granted  in 
the  first  parliament  was  not  only  hampered  with 
exceptions  and  restrictions,  but  the  parts  that  were 
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free  from  such  qualifications  had  not  been  observed : 
several  persons  who  had  submitted  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  and  cruelly  treated;  and  in  this  number 
was  the  Earl  of  Surrey,*  who  was  now  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Henry,  trembling  at  the 
effect  of  all  this,  now  resolved  to  proclaim  another 
general  pardon,  free  firom  all  exceptions,  '*  or  con- 
ceived in  so  ample  and  liberal  a  manner  as  no  high 
treason  (no,  not  against  the  king's  own  person) 
should  be  excepted;  which  (continues  Bacon), 
though  it  might  seem  strange,  yet  was  it  not  so 
to  a  wise  king,  that  knew  his  greatest  dangers 
were  not  from  the  least  treasons,  but  from  the 
greatest."  The  next  resolution  adopted  in  council 
was  to  arrest  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  mother  of 
the  queen  ;  and  the  third  was  to  produce  the  real 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  show  him  in  the  most  public 
manner.  The  council  was  held  with  great  secrecy. 
It  would  be  a  rich  treat,  and  something  in  all  pro- 
bability tending  to  defeat  the  many  speculations 
and  hypotheses  of  historians,  if  we  could  discover 
the  real  motives  which  directed  the  most  remark- 
able of  their  measures — ^the  order  for  the  seizure  of 
the  queen-dowager;  but  this  is  hopeless.  The 
resolutions,  however,  were  immediately  carried 
into  execution ;  and,  first,  the  queen-dowager  was 
arrested,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  placed 
as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  monastery  of  Bermond- 
sey,  *'  whereat  there  was  much  wondering  that  a 
weak  woman,  for  the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and 
promises  of  a  tyrant,  after  such  a  distance  of  time, 
wherein  the  king  had  showed  no  displeasure  or 
alteration,  but  much  more  afler  so  happy  a  mar- 
riage between  the  king  and  her  daughter,  blest 
widi  issue  male,  should,  upon  a  sudden  muta- 
bility or  disclosure  of  the  king's  mind,  be  so 
severely  handled."  The  motive  set  forth  by 
Henry  was  certainly  not  the  true  one ;  it  seemed 
altogether  incredible  to  the  historians  of  the  follow- 
ing age,  and  it  was  not  credited  by  Henry's  con- 
temporaries. It  was,  that  Elizabeth  Woodville  was 
punished  for  her  intrigues  with  King  Richard,  and 
for  delivering  her  daughter  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurper,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with 
those  that  had  arranged  with  her  concerning  the 
marriage  of  her  said  daughter  Elizabeth  with 
Henry  himself,  then  an  exile  in  France.  Bacon, 
and  Hall,  whom  he  follows,  plainly  assign  another 
reason.  After  observing  that  the  priest  of  Oxford, 
who  had  never  seen  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick, 
must  have  had  a  prompter  in  a  person  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  court  and  family  of  York, 
Bacon  says,  **  so  it  cannot  be,  but  that  some 
^«a<  person,  that  knew  particularly  and  familiarly 
]Bdward  Planti^enet,  had  a  hand  in  the  business, 
from  whom  the  priest  might  take  his  aim.  That 
which  is  most  probable  out  of  the  precedent  and 
subsequent  acts  is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager 
from  whom  this  action  had  the  principal  source 
and  motion.     For,  certain  it  is,  she  was  a  busy, 

*  Surrey  had  foagbt  bravely  tn  King  Richard  at  the  battle  of 
Boswortb-fleld,  where  hii  fkther,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  elate. 


negotiating  woman,  and  in  her  withdrawing- 
chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the 
king  against  King  Richard  III.  been  hatched, 
which  Uie  king  knew,  and  remembered^  perhaps^ 
hut  too  well;  and  was  at  this  time  extremely 
discontent  with  the  king,  thinking  her  daughter 
(as  the  king  handled  the  matter)  not  advanced, 
but  depressed :  and  none  could  hold  the  book  so 
well  to  pnimpt  and  instruct  this  stage-play  as  she 
could."* 

Soon  after,  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  Elizabeth's 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower.  The  amnesty  was  of  course  pub- 
lished immediately ;  but,  not  relying  wholly  on 
this  measure,  Henry  sent  trusty  agents  to  the  sea- 
ports to  prevent  fugitives,  malcontents,  and  sus- 
pected persons  from  passing  over  to  Ireland  or  to 
Flanders :  on  a  Sunday  he  brought  young  Edward 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  conducted  him  in  the  most  public  manner 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  London,  that 
he  might  be  seen  and  recognised  by  the  citizens, 
many  of  whom  had  known  the  boy  up  to  his  tenth 
year.  "  And  having  passed  the  view  of  the  streets, 
the  young  earl  was  conducted  to  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  solemn  procession,  where  great  store  of  people 
were  assembled.  And  it  was  provided  also,  in 
good  fashion,  that  divers  of  the  nobility  and  others 
of  quality  (especially  of  those  the  king  most  sua- 
peeled,  and  that  knew  the  person  of  Plantagenet 
best)  had  communication  with  the  young  gentle- 
man by  the  way,  and  entertained  him  with  speech 
and  discourse."  This  well-studied  and  most  open 
exhibition  had  its  effect  in  England.  **  Never- 
theless, in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  go 
back,  it  wrought  none ;  but  contrariwise,  there 
they  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king,  and 
gave  out  that  he^  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor,  and 
to  mock  the  world,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  simple 
men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet,  and  showed  him  to  the  people, 
not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceremony  of  a  solema 
procession,  the  more  to  countenance  the  fable."t 

But,  for  a  time,  the  plot  thickened  even  in  Eng- 
land. John  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  second 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  had,  like 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Henry  aftier  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  It  was  known 
that  his  'uncle,  the  late  king,  had  at  one  time 
appointed  this  young  Earl  to  be  his  successor  on 
the  throne,  and  that  many  persons  looked  up  to 
him  as  the  most  promising  member  of  the  House 
of  York.  •*  Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the 
king,  who  had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him;  but  the 
king,  having  tasted  of  the  envy  of  the  people  for 
his  imprisonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was 
doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  distastes  of  that 
kind  by  the  imprisonment  of  de  la  Pole  also ;  the 
rather  thinking  it  policy  to  conserve  him  as  a  co- 
rival  unto  the  other."  The  young  earl  is  described 
as  a  person  of  great  wit,  courage,  and  enterprise. 
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**  with  thoughts  highly  raised  by  hopes  and  expec- 
tations ;"  yet,  if  he  had  been  of  a  different  temper, 
it  seems  probable  that,  at  a  moment  when  Henry's 
suspicions  and  jealousies  were  so  much  excited, 
self-preservation  might  have  induced  him  to  fly, 
if  not  to  embark  in  some  desperate  project.  Im- 
mediately after  the  private  sitting  of  the  council 
at  Richmond,  Lincoln  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
known  for  some  time  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self. We  have  seen  that  the  Irish  lords  had  sent 
emissaries  into  Flanders.  The  high  personage  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves  was  the  dowager- 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  widow  of  Charles  the 
Rash,  and  sister  to  Edward  IV.  and  Richard,  who 
lived  in  good  state  in  the  Netherlands,  having  sove-» 
reign  authority  in  the  district  which  her  husband 
had  left  as  her  dower.  The  duchess,  besides,  had 
acquired  great  love  and  authority  among  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries  generally,  by  her  virtues  and 
popular  manners,  and  by  the  tenderness  she 
showed  to  Philip  and  Margaret,  the  children  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  of  her  husband, 
Duke  Charles,  by  a  former  marriage.  Good  and 
amiable  as  she  was  in  other  respects,  this  princess 
hated  King  Henry  and  all  his  race  with  a  most 
enduring  and  implacable  hatred ;  and  she  perse- 
vered in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  in  impeding 
his  path  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Bacon 
says,  rather  ungallantly,  that  she  had  **  the*spirit 
of  a  man,  and  the  malice  of  a  woman ;"  and'  that, 
*^  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of  her 
dower  and  her  provident  government,  and  being 
childless  and  without  any  nearer  care,  she  made 
it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  majesty 
royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house, 
and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at  whose 
overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and  shoot." 
It  was  to  her  that  Lovel  had  fled  on  the  fiulure 
of  the  insurrection  in  Yorkshire ,  and  it  was  to  her 
that  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  now  re- 
paired. The  duchess  presently  got  together  a 
body  of  two  thousand  Germans,  being  choice  and 
veteran  bands,  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart,  a  valiant  and  experienced  captain.  With 
these  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the 
Lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  English  exiles  em- 
barked for  Ireland.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  few 
days  after  their  landing,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of 
that  side  of  the  water,  was  crowned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Dublin  in  the  most  solemn  fashion, 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  performing  the  ceremony. 
As  there  was  no  royal  crown  at  hand,  they  took  a 
golden  diadem  from  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  answered  the  purpose  very  well ;  and  when 
the  boy  was  well  crowned  and  anointed,  he  was 
carried,  after  the  manner  of  the  Irish,  from  the 
church  to  the  castle,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  very  tall 
chieftain  named  Darcy.  All  this  was  done  with- 
out any  show  of  opposition,  there  being  not  a 
single  sword  drawn  for  King  Henry,  and,  indeed, 
no  displeasure  testified  in  Ireland,  except  in  the 
city  of  Waterford  and  among  the  people  of  the 
Butlers,  who  were  old  Lancastrians  and  hereditary 
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enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  keeper.* 
Edward  VI.,  as  the  new  king  was  styled,  issued 
writs,  convoked  a  parliament,  and  caused  penalties 
to  be  enacted  against  the  Butlers  and  the  citizens 
of  Waterford.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  astonishing  drama  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  establish  themselves  first  in  Ire- 
land, to  make  that  country  the  seat  of  the  war,  and 
to  draw  thither  King  Henry  in  person,  whose  ab- 
sence it  was  calculated  (not  without  a  knowledge 
of  causes)  would  excite  great  alterations  and  com- 
motions in  England ;  but  that  this  plan  was  de- 
feated by  the  poverty  of  the  country,  by  want  of  the 
means  of  paying  the  German  mercenaries,' and  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  soldiery  and  the  poorer  Irish 
to  make  their  fortimes  in  the  invasion  of  England. 
It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  with  all  possible 
speed  Edward  VI.  and  his  faithful  army  should 
cross  St.  George's  Channel. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  levied  troops  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  put  on  a  smiling,  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  devout,  face,  and,  with  great  policy, 
resorted  to  the  best  means  for  disconcerting  the 
plots  hatching  in  England,  and  for  securing  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  Shortly  after  the  sudden 
flight  of  Lincoln,  he  travelled  leisurely  through 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  in  which  counties  the 
young  earl's  influence  was  high.  He  was  courte- 
ous to  all  the  gentry,  many  of  whom  held  them- 
selves ready  to  do  him  service.f  From  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  he  went  to  Norwich,  and,  to  captivate 
the  populace,  he  went  from  Norwich  "  in  manner 
of  a  pilgrimage'*  to  Walsingham,  where  he  visited 
our  Lady's  Church,  famous  for  miracles,  and  made 
his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and  deliverance. 
He  then  proceeded  by  way  of  Northampton  and 
Coventry,  to  Kenilwordi  Castle,  within  the  strong 
walls  of  which  he  had  placed  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  infant  son.  Prince  Arthur.  While  he  lay 
at  Kenilworth,  the  king,  from  Ireland,  landed  at 
the  pile  of  Foudray,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Fumess.  Immediately  on  their  landing,  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  and  the  Lord  Lovel  were  joined  by 
their  sworn  friend  |Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  whose 
estates  lay  in  Lancashire,  and  whose  tenants  were 
ready  -  armed.  From  'the  coast  they  advanced 
boldly  towards  York,  expecting  to  l>e  joined  on 

*  Thr«e  or  four  of  the  bithopa,  however,  kept  aloof. 

t.  Wo  learn,  from  oxie  of  the  Paaton  letters,  dated  in  the  month  of 
Mav.  that  the  kins  and  hli  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  were  riffht 
well  content  at  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  gentry.  *'  Howbeit,** 
■ays  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  writer  oSftbe  letter.  •*  his  highness  wiU 
not  aa  yet  put  yon  to  any  Airther  labour  or  charge  for  so  much  ae 
bis  rebels  and  enemies  be  into  Ireland;  nevertheless  hie  grace  wiU 
that  the  oonntry  be  ready  at  all  times  to  do  his  highness  senrica 
npon  reasonable  warning,  for  so  much  as  the  king's  grace  intendeth 
to  make  provision  to  send  an  army  into  Ireland  in  haste,  not  know- 
ing as  yet  whether  that  ye,  and  other  about  you,  shall  be  desired  to 
bear  any  charge  thereto  or  no."  We  also  learn,  from  the  same  inva- 
Inable  ooUectlon.  that  Lord  Level's  wife  had  remained  in  England, 
and  that  the  court  was  jealous  of  such  as  held  communications  with 
her.  The  Pastons  were  not  more  steady  in  their  polities  than  the 
majority  of  their  eotemporaries:  they  had  changed  sides  more  than 
onee  already,  and  now  Sir  John  seems  to  ha-ve  been  suspected  of 
fkvonring  toe  Lord  Ixyvel.  Sir  Edmund  Bedingfleld,  who  was  in 
high  fkvour  at  court,  writes  thus  to  his  loving  cousin  John,  cm  the 
16th  of  May,  **  Furthermore,  oousan.it  is  said,  that  after  my  lord 
(^Oatfbrd^  departing  to  the  king  ye  were  at  Barkway,  whteh  is  con- 
strued that  ye  had  been  with  the  Lady  Lovel,  but  wrath  said  never 
well;  and  inasmuch  as  we  understaQd  oy  hwd's  pleasure,  it  is  well 
done  w«  deal  wisely  hereafler,** 
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the  road  by  many  malcontentB.  ^'  But  their  bqow- 
ball  did  not  gatfaier  as  it  went ;  for  the  people  came 
not  in  tn  them,  neither  did  way  rise  or  declare 
themselYeBin  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them, 
which  was  caused  partly  by  tlie  good  taste  that  the 
king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
join^  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity  (good  luck), 
and  partly  for  that  it  was  an  odious  thing  to  the 
people  of  England  to  have  a  king  brought  in  to  them 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch,  of  which 
their  army  was  in  substance  compounded.  Neither 
was  it  a  thing  done  with  any  great  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way 
towards  York  ;  considering  that,  howsoever  those 
parts  had  formerly  been  a  nursery  of  their  friends, 
yet  it  was  there  where  the  Lord  Lovel  had  so 
lately  disbanded,  and  where  the  king's  presence 
had  a  little  before  quahfied  discontents."*  Though 
cruelly  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  the  young 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  party, 
boldly  turned  southward  to  meet  Henry,  who  was 
advancing  upon  York  by  way  of  CJoventry,  Lei- 
cester, and  Nottingham,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed and  numerous  army.  On  the  16th  of 
June  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  led  Henry's  van, 
was  brought  into  action  at  Stoke,  then  a  little  vil- 
lage upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Newark. 
Henry  prudently  remained  with  the  rear-guard, 
which  never  came  into  action.  The  battle  was 
fierce  and  obstinate  for  about  three  hours ;  but  the 
invaders  had  little  or  no  cavalry,  and  the  mass  of 
them  were  ill  provided  with  arms.  "  Martin 
Swart,  with  his  Germans,  performed  bravely,  and 
so  did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  side ; 
neither  did  the  Irish  fail  in  couri^e  or  fierceness, 
but,  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with 
darts  and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than 
a  fight  upon  them  ;  insomuch  as  the  furious 
slaughter  of  them  was  a  great  discouragement  and 
appalment  to  the  rest"  The  veteran  Germans 
died  in  their  ranks  almost  to  a  man ;  nor  was  the 
victory  decided  till  one  half  of  the  whole  invading 
force  and  many  hundreds  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
men  had  perished.  His  majesty  Edward  VI., 
now  plain  Lambert  Simnel,  die  son  of  a  baker,  and 
the  priest  of  Oxford,  whose  proper  name  was 
Simons,  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  Earl  of  Lmcoln, 
the  Lords  Thomas  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Sir 
Thomaa  Broughton,  and  Martin  Swart,  died  fight- 
ing like  brave  men.  The  Lord  Lovel  was  seen 
to  escape  from  the  field :  his  name  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  mournful  list  of  the  dead,  made  as 
usual  by  a  herald,  but,  as  he  was  never  more  seen, 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  swim  his  horse  across  the  river  Trent. 
Long  after,  when  the  race  of  the  Tudors  had  gone 
to  their  account,  and  when  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts  had  been  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, — 
nearly  two  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  this  for- 
gotten battle  of  Stoke, — some  workmen  accidentally 
discovered  a  subterranean  chamber  at  Minster 
Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 

•  Baooo. 


adventurous  lonL  Within  this  'chamber  was 
a  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  chair  with  his 
head  resting  upon  a  table;  and  these  sad  relica 
were  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to  tell  a  tale  of 
horror.* 

Henry's  conduct  after  the  victory  of  Stoke  was 
very  characteristic  "  For  Lambert  (Simnel)  "  says 
Bacon,  **  the  king  would  not  take  his  life,  both  out 
of  magnanimity — takmg  him  but  as  an  imi^e  of 
wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and  moulded — and 
likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking  that  if  he  sufiered 
death,  he  would  be  forgotten  too  soon,  but  being 
kept  alive  he  would  be  a  continual  spectacle,  and  a 
kind  of  remedy  against  the  like  enchantments  of 
people  in  time  to  come.  For  which  cause  he  was 
taken  into  service  in  his  court,  to  a  base  office  in 
his  kitchen ;  so  that  he  turned  a  broachf  that  had 
worn  a  crown And  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the 
priest,  he  was  committed  close  prisoner,  and  heard 
of  no  more — the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own 
dangers."  In  many  respects  Henry  took  great 
pains  to  surround  the  whole  business  with  mystery 
and  silence.  This,  perhaps,  proceeded  in  part  from 
his  peculiar  disposition,  wliich  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  making  mysteries  even  where  none  existed. 
The  priest  Simon  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  but 
though  he  was  probably  put  to  the  rack  in  secret^ 
Henry  pretended  that  there  were  things  connected 
with  the  plot  of  which  Simon  was  ignorant;  and 
the  king  said  to  some  of  his  council  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
might  have  revealed  to  him  the  bottom  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  the  full  extent  of  the  conspiracy.]: 

One  of  the  king's  first  cares  atter  the  battle  of 
Stoke  was  to  return  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  to 
ofier  up  his  banner  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham.  He  then  travelled  northward  to 
punish  such  persons  as  had  assisted  or  favoured 
the  rebels.  His  proceedings  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice ;  but,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  his  revenge  was  Bul»er- 
vient  to  his  avarice.  **  For  all  along  as  he  went, 
with  much  severity  and  strict  inqubition,  partly 
by  martial  law,  and  partly  by  commission,  were 
punished  the  atUierents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels ; 
not  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had  drawn  much 
blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransoms,  which  spared  life 
and  raised  treasure.  Amongst  other  crimes  of  this 
nature,  there  was  diligent  inquiry  made  of  such  as 
had  raised  a  bruit  and  rumour,  a  little  before  the 
field  fought,  that  the  rebels  had  the  day,  and  that 
the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king 
fied."§  But  the  pleasui^  Henry  derived  from  a 
harvest  of  this  kind,  and  from  seeing  that  all  im- 
mediate opposition  had  vanished,  did  not  blind 
him  to  the  facts,  that  his  behaviour  to  his  queen 
had  created  him  msny  enemies,  and  that  his  jecJousy 
of  the  whole  House  of  Yoric,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing him,  had  weakened  him,  by  alienating  the 

•  B«ooa.^HalI.— Rol.  Ftarl.— C«rtt.  Hirt.  Eu> 
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affections  of  the  people.  ElisEabetfa,  the  rightful 
heir,  was  kept  in  obscuri^;  she  had  been  his 
wife  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had  borne  him  a  son, 
and  still  she  was  not  crowned.  Now,  however,  he 
was  **  willing  to  give  some  contentment  of  that 
kind,  at  least  in  ceremony."  From  Warwick  he 
sent  instructioDs  to  prepare  for  a  splendid  coro- 
nation ;  and  when  all  things  were  ready,  [and  Uie 
parliament  was  sitting,  Elizabeth  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  on  the  20th  of  November, — Henry 
witnessing  the  whole  ceremony,  and  the  feast 
which  followed,  from  behind  a  screen  or  lattice 


that  concealed  his  person.*  Bacon  ocmipaies 
the  ceremony  to  •*  an  old  christening  that 'had 
staid  long  for  godfathers."  He  adds,  that  ow- 
ing to  the  strange  and  unusual  dday,  all  men 
saw  that  the  king  had  merely  complied  out  of 
necessity  and  reason  of  state.  He  liberated  the 
Marquees  of  Dorset  from  the  Tower,  but  it  appears 
that  he  still  left  Elizabeth  Woodville,  that  noble- 
man's mother,  and  the  mother  of  his  queen,  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.    The  chief 

*  A  enrioot  acconnt  of  the  ooroOAtion  it  fiven  by  lTet.»SM  <  Be- 
l«et  Pftpen,' &0. 
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business  of  the  parliament  when  it  met  was  to  vote 
supplies  and  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  on  slight 
evidence,  included  a  great  number  of  persons 
said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  late  insurrection. 
It  appears  that  no  names  were  inserted  except  of 
persons  -who  had  property  to  forfeit. 

During  this  summer  Henry  sent  Fox,  now 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  an  embassy  into  Scotland, 
being  still  prudently  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
with  that  country.  The  expert  churchman  con- 
ducted the  mission  with  great  success.  James 
was  already  well  disposed  to  continue  to  live  in 
peace  with  his  neiehbours.  He  turned  aside  from 
the  flattering  picmre  of  conquest  or  spoil,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  some  of  his  warlike  nobles,  who 
thought  it  folly  to  miss  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  factious  state  of  England  ;  and  he  listened  to 
proposals  for  a  new  and  enlarged  treaty  of  mar- 
riage. "  But  the  King  of  Scotland,  labouring 
under  the  same  disease  that  King  Henry  did — 
that  is,  discontented  subjects  apt  to  rise" — could 
do  little  more  than  prolong  the  truce ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  a  tragical  deatb  broke 
all  his  treaties  snd  plans.^ 


Ever  since  his  accession  Henry  had  been  oc- 
cupied exclusively  in  settling  his  affairs  at  home ; 
but  now,  complicated  intrigues  and  great  political 
movements  forced  him  to  look  abroad.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  even  before  these  de- 
monstrations, was  sufficiently  alarming:  the  dis- 
severed parts  of  that  country  were  gradually  uniting 
into  a  consistent  whole,  and  forming  a  great  and 
compact  kingdom,  while  the  much  narrower  ex- 
tent of  Britain  was  still  divided  into  two  rival 
kingdoms  frequently  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  French  power  .threatened 
to  cast  a  dangerous  shadow  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries ;  and,  both  according  to  the  principles 
of  common  policy,  which  seeks  to  check  the  too 
rapid  aggrandisement  of  a  rival,  and  to  the  juster 
and  nobler  policy  which  opposes  itself  to  the  con- 
quest of  small  and  weak  states  by  strong  ones, 
Henry  seemed  bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  where  the  losing  party  con- 
stantly addressed  themselves  to  the  warlike  spirit 
and  power  and  magnanimity  of  the  English  nation. 
But  Henry  was  no  warrior,  and  his  avidity  for 
money,  his  juggling  And  double-dealing,  prevented 
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him  from  taking  up  the  honourable  position  of  an 
arbiter  and  peace-maker ;  for*  "with  the  means  he 
had  in  his  hands,  he  might  have  curbed  the  am* 
bition  of  France  without  any  war.     At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Louis  XL,  which  happened  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1483,  about  two  months  after  the 
accession  of  Richard  III.,  by  craft  and  policy,  by 
fortunate  marriages,  and  by  the  sword,  the  French 
monarchy  had  swallowed  up  all  the  independent 
principalities,  except  Brittany,  which  still  pre- 
served its  duke  and  its  comparatively  free  institu- 
tions.    Charles  YIIL,  the  son  of  Louis,  was  only 
fourteen    years    of   age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  France ;  and,  according  to  arrangements 
made  by  his  fadier,  he  was  placed  for  a  fixed 
time  under  the  tutelage  of  Madame  Anne,  his 
elder  sister,  who  had  married  Peter  of  Bourbon, 
Lord  of  Beaujeu.     What  followed  was  according 
to  precedent : — ^the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards 
Louis  XII.)>  who  hated  Bourbon  and  his  wife, 
ilew  to  arms ;  but  Orleans  was  unsuccessftil  and 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Brittany.*    Duke  Francis 
II.  had  always  been  a  weak  prince,  and  he  was 
now  growing  old  and  infirm.      His  guest,  not- 
withstanding he  was  already  married  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XL,  conceived  the  idea 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  duchy  by  marry- 
ing Anne  of  Brittany,  the  elder  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Francis;  and  a  party  among  the  tur- 
bulent Breton  nobles  entered  into  his  views.     At 
.  the  same  time  there  was  another    faction  that 
favoured  the  French  court,  and  another  that  in- 
clined to  an  alliance  with  England.     The  country 
was  ravaged  by  a  civil  war,  the  most  painful  event 
of  which,  to  the  Duke  Francis,  was    his  being 
obliged,  by  a  temporary  union  of  two  of  the  parties, 
and  by  the  clamour  of  the  people,  to  deliver  up  his 
minister  and  favourite  Landois  (the  old  acquaint- 
ance of  King  Henry),  who,  being  accused  of  a 
variety  of  crimes,  among  which  sorcery  was  not 
forgotten,  was  tortured  into  a  confession  of  crimes 
which  he  had  really  committed,  was  sentenced  by 
six  commissaries,  who  tried  him  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Duke  of  Orange,   his  mortal  enemy,  to  be 
hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  was  hanged  accordingly  in 
spite  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the  confederates  to 
the  duke  that  his  life  should  be  safe.     Encouraged 
by  the  prevailing  disorders,  the  French  regency 
precociously  betrayed  their  design  of  seizing  the 
duchy  upon  the  ground  of  some  inexplicable  right. 
Duke  Francis  thereupon  summoned  the  three  estates 
of  the  duchy,  who  took  a  most  solemn  oath  of 
allegiance  to  die  Princess  Anne,  and,  in  case  of  her 
dying  without  issue,  to  her  younger  sister  Madame 
Isabeau.    This  act  fixed  the  eyes  of  several  princes 
upon  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  and,  besides  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  many  formidable  difficulties 

*v*  5"f  ***^  ^^^^  Cominet  was  deeply  conoerMd  in  thii  plot  with 
the  Duke  of  Orieani.  His  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  Regent 
Anne,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  harshly  treated.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  historian  was  shnt  np  in  one  of  those  lion 
cages  at  Loches  (the  Invention  of  Louis  XI.),  which  he  describes 
with  such  unction.  •'  Manv  men/*  says  he, "  hare  cursed  those  cages, 
and  I  among  the  rest,  having  tasted  of.  them  in  mine  own  penon.* 
He  FM  closely  caged  for  eight  months. 


to  overcome,  the  Sire  d'Albret,  whose  dominions 
lay  in  Gascony  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Maximilian,  aon  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV., 
aspired  to  her  hand.  The  poor  duke,  who  had 
engaged  to  consult  the  three  estates  on  the  choice 
of  his  son-in-law,  neglected  so  to  do,  and  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  these  three  suitors,  and  even 
treated  with  others  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He 
thoi^ht  that  he  was  cunning  'and  politic,  but  he 
was  only  undecided  and  insincere.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  his  peace  with  the  French  court 
and  returned  to  Paris,  but  he  was  soon  detected  in 
a  fresh  conspiracy,  and  was  again  obliged  to  fly  to 
Nantes.  He  soon  found  that  his  party  was  losing 
ground  in  Brittany,  where  the  nobles  were  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  Uiat  he  did  what  he  chose  with 
their  imbecile  prince,  and  filled  all  the  offices  with 
French  adventurers,  his  own  adherents.  The 
course  they  pursued  to  correct  this  evil  was  absurd 
enough :  a  great  many  of  the  Breton  nobles  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  French  court,  and  im- 
plored its  aid.  At  this  moment  a  French  army 
was  on  their  frontiers ;  for  the  regent  Anne,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  craft  of  her  father,  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
dition of  afiairs.  The  Bretons  formed  a  con- 
federacy at  Chateau-Briant,  and  stipulated  that 
the  king  should  not  send  more  than  four  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  four  thousand  foot  into 
their  country, — that  this  force  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Marshal  de  Rieux  and  a  small 
army  of  natives,  —  that  the  liberties  of  the 
duchy  and  private  property  should  be  respected 
— and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  expelled,  the  French  should  recross  the 
frontier.  Charles  poured  sixteen  thousand  men 
into  the  country,  and,  of  course,  broke  all  his 
engagements  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1487,  while  Henry  was  expecting 
Lambert  Simnel  from  Ireland,  the  French  army 
advanced  in  three  divisions;  the  first  took  PloSr- 
mel,'  the  second  Vannes,  and  the  third  laid  siege 
to  Nantes,  witiiin  the  walls  of  which  Duke  Francis 
took  refiige  with  his  daughters.  Maximilian,  now 
titular  king  of  the  Romans,  sent  a  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  German  and  Flemish  soldiers  to  the 
assistance  of  Francis ;  and  these,  being  joined  by 
some  Bretons,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of 
Dunois,  cut  their  way  through  the  French  lines, 
and  relieved  Nantes  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
Another  of  Madame  Anne's  suitors  was  less  fortu- 
nate. As  the  Sire  d'Albret  was  marching  through 
the  Limousin  with  three  or  four  thousand  Gascons 
to  succour  Duke  Francis  and  the  ladies,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  French,  to  which 
he  capitulated.  Though  foiled  before  Nantes,  La 
Tremoille,  Charles's  general,  took  Aurai,  Vitrtf, 
and  St.  Aubin-du-Cormier :  at  the  same  time 
fresh  troops  poured  across  the  FVench  frontier, 
while  Maximilian  could  send  no  further  remforce- 
ments,  for  he  was  rather  poor,  and  skilful  agents 
from  the  court  of  France  had  found  him  full  occu 
pation  in  Flanders,  by  encouraging  the  citizens  of 
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Ghent  and  BrugeB  who  had  revolted  from  him. 
In  ahort,  the  entire  subjugation  of  Brittany  seemed 
imminent.      At  the  approach  of  the  storm  Duke 
Francis  and  a  majority  of  the  nobility  applied  to 
England  for  assistance.    At  that  moment,  as  we 
haye  seen,  Henry  was  absorbed  by  his  own  troubles ; 
but  when' those  difficulties  were  over  he  was  in'no 
haste  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Bretons.     We 
believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  he  had  already  accepted 
of  a  retainer  from  the  French  court.    If  this  were 
not  the  case,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation  for 
cunning  and  quick-sightedness,  and  stand  in  this 
particular  in  the  light  of  a  dupe.  *^  King  Charles," 
says  Bacon,  ^*  knew  well  he  could  not  receive 
any  opposition  so  potent  as  if  King  Henry  should, 
either  from  policy  of  state,  in  preventing  the  grow- 
ing greatness  of  France,  or  upon  gratitude  unto 
the  Duke  of  Brittany*  for  his  former  favours  in 
the  time  of  his  distress,  espouse  that  quarrel, 
and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the  duke.     There- 
fore he  no  sooner  heard  that  King  Henry  was 
settled  by  his  victory  (at  Stoke),  than  he  sent  am- 
bassadors unto  him,  to  pray  his  assistance,  or  at 
the  least  that  he  would  stand  neutral:    which 
ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicester,  and  deli- 
vered their  ambassage  to  this  effect :  they  first  im- 
parted unto  the  king  the  success  that  their  master 
had  had  a  little  before  against  Maximilian,  in  re- 
covery of  certain  towns  from  him ;  which  was  done 
in  a  kind  of  privacy  and  inwardness  towards  the 
king ;  as  if  the  French  king  did  not  esteem  him 
for  an  outward  or  formal  confederate,  but  as  one 
that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  fortunes,  and 
with  whom  he  took  pleasure  to  communicate  his 
business.     After  this  compliment,  and  some  gratu- 
lation  for  the  king's  victory,  they  fell  to   their 
errand— declaring  to  the  king  that  their  master 
was  enforced  to  enter  into  a  just  and  necessary 
war  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  for  that  he  had  re- 
ceived and  succoured  those  that  were  traitors  and 
declared  enemies  unto  his  person  and  state.    That 
they  were  no  mean,   distressed,  and  calamitous 
persons  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  so  great 
quality,  as  it  was  apparent  that  they  came  not 
thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but  to  infest 
and  invade  his — ^the  head  of  them  being  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the 
second  person  of  France.    That,  therefore,  rightly 
to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their  master's 
part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offensive,  as  that 
could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if  he  tendered 
the  conservation  of  his  own  estate ;  and  that  it  was 
not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war  invasive  (for 
that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for),  but  the  first 
provocation,  or  at  least  the   first  preparation." 
Afler  saying  a  good  deal  more  touching  Uie  danger 
of  giving  encouragement  to  aspiring  princes  of  the 
blood  and  rebellious  subjects  (a  point  upon  which 
Henry  was  very  susceptible),  the  Frenchmen  re- 
presented to  him,  that  if  he  had  been  beholden  to 

*  "  Briteln"  !■  Um  fatm  of  tha  name  nied  >7  Bacon ;  to  ivevant 
«oDfuloB,w«  ham  fnbfltUuMdUM  non  unul  form  in  tbii  and  othsr 


the  Duke  of  Brittany  in  his  adversity,  so  also  the 
king,  tkeir  master,  had  aided  him  when  the  said 
Duke  of  Brittany  or  his  mercenary  ministers  failed 
him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the  tyrant 
Richard.  They  praised  his  wonderful  virtues — 
among  which  they  mentioned  his  great  love  of 
peace :  being  so  newly  settled  and  recovered  from 
intestine  seditions,  their  master  could  not  reason- 
ably press  him  to  aid  him  in  this  war,  but  he 
would  be  well  satisfied  if  he  would  look  on  and 
stand  neutral.  "  But  touching  the  mystery  of 
re-annezing  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  crown 
of  France,  either  by  war  or  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Brittany,  the  ambassadors  bare  aloof 
from  it,  as  from  a  rock,  knowing  that  it  made  most 
against  them.  And,  therefore,  by  all  means  de- 
clined any  mention'  thereof,  but  contrariwise  inter- 
laced in  their  conference  with  the  king  the  assured 
purpose  of  their  master  to  match  with  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian ;  and  entertained  the  king  also  with 
some  wandering  discourses  of  their  kin^s  purpose 
to  recover  by  arms  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  an  expedition  in  person ;  all  to  remove 
the  king  from  all  jealousy  of  any  design  in  these 
hither  parts  upon  Brittany."* 

Henry,  to  acquit  himself,  as  he  said,  of  his 
gratitude  to  both  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  for  whom  he  "  was  ready  even 
to  go  a  pilgrimage,"  and  to  "  satisfy  all  obliga- 
tions both  to  God  and  man,"  offered  himself  as 
mediator.'  Upon  this' the  ambassadors  departed 
well  pleased,  for  they  knew  that  his  mediation 
would  not  stop  the  progress  of  their  army. 
Charles's  generals,  indeed,  proceeded  with  more 
vigour  than  ever ;  and,  while  they  were  fighting, 
Henry  despatched  Christopher  Urswick,  his  chap- 
lain— ^*  a  person  by  him  much  trusted  and  em- 
ployed"— ^to  talk  to  the  French  court.  From  Paris 
Urswick  went  to  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany.  When  Francis  saw  the  priest,  he 
told  him  tluit,  having  been  a  benefactor  and  a  kind 
of  foster-father  to  Henry  for  many  years,  he 
looked,  at  this  time,  from  the  '*  renowned  Kine  of 
England"  rather  for  succour  in'a  brave  army,  than 
a  vain  treaty  *of  peace.  The  chaplain  then  re» 
turned  to  Paris,  and  the  court  there  sent  him  back 
to  London,  to  tell  his  master  of  the  obstinacy  and 
disrespect  of  Duke  Francis.  And  still  the  French 
troops  continued  their  operations,  and  whenever 
they  gained  a  battle  or  took  a  town  they  empha- 
tically repeated  that  they  had  no  wish  to  make 
conquests,  but  were  most  anxious  for  the  success 
of  Henry's  mediation.  How  little  did  our  ances- 
tors leave  us  to  learn  in  these  matters !  Another 
embassy  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  Henry 
could  not  do  less  than  return  the  compliment. 
Urswick  was  despatched  again  to  the  French  court, 
and  with  him  were  associated  the  Abbot  of  Abing- 
don and  Sir  Richard  Tunstal,  a  layman.    But  by 

*  Bacon.  In  all  the  aadler  itaget  of  UiMa  tranMctioni,  and 
down  to  the  year  1491,  when  Charles  VIII.  fteed  himaelf  ftom  tha 
gaardianthlp  of  hit  titter,  the  banager  ton  Pranoe  watthe  Pilncett 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Bourbon.  The  M«#  of  Chmrlee  appeared,  at  a 
matter  of  oonne. 
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ttuB  time  the  people  of  England  were  beginning  to 
lament  that  the  French  king  should  be  ulowed  to 
aggrandise  himself  at  the  expense  of  an  ancient 
ally  of  their  country ;  and  some  gallant  knishts,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  recollections 
of  Crecy  and  Azincourt  were  not  yet  extinct,  were 
a]l  on  fire  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  an  unfortunate 
prince,  and  measure  swords  with  the  French.  Sir 
Edward  Woodville,  one  of  the  queen's  uudes,  col- 
lected a  brave  band  of  four  hundred  men,  and  set 
sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  St  Malo,  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  When  the  news  of  this  expedi- 
tion reached  the  French  court,  the  poor  chaplain 
Urswick  and  his  brother  ambassadors  there  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  fury  of  ^*  divers  young 
bloods."  But  ^*  presently  came  an  agent  from 
King  Henry  to  purge  himself  touching  Ixnd 
Woodville's  going  over,  using  for  a  principal 
arj^ument,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  without  his 
privity,  for  that  the  troops  were  so  small,  as  neither 
had  the  face  of  a  succour  by  authority,  nor  could 
much  advance  the  Brittany  afiairs.  To  which 
message,  although  the  French  king  gave  no  fiill 
credit,  yet  he  made  fair  weather  wit^  5ie  king,  and 
seemed  satisfied."* 

This  was,  indeed,  a  business  where  everybody 
was  seeking  to  deceive  everybody.  Henry,  how- 
ever, forbade  other  English  adventurers  to  join 
Duke  Francis;  and,  as  the  zeal  of  the  nation 
blazed  the  more  from  repression,  be  determined  to 
turn  it  to  his  advantage  financially.  ^*  Wherein 
first  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  his 
parliamentr-knowing  that  they,  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Brittany,  would  give  treasure 
laii^ely.  Which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  might 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon 
the  business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  lulled  asleep  by  the  French,  than  to 
be  backward  in  himself;  considering  his  subjects 
were  not  so  fully  capable  of  the  reasons  of  state 
which  made  him  hold  back.  Wherefore  to  all 
these  purposes  he  saw  no  other  expedient  than  to 
set  and  keep  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of  peace, 
laying  it  down  and  taking  it  up  again  as  the  occur- 
rence required.  Besides,  he  had  in  consideration 
the  point  of  honour  in  bearing  the  blessed  person  of 
a  pacificator."!  The  wily  Morton,  now  Ajch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  was  in- 
structed so  to  address  parliament  as  to  affect 
them  towards  the  business,  but  without  engaging 
the  king  in  any  express  declaration  of  war ;  and 
the  ambiguous  speech  of  the  right  reverend  mi- 
nister fully  answered  these  ends.  Parliament 
eagerly  caught  at  the  bait,  and  recommended 
strong  measures,  **  as  well  in  respect  of  the  emu- 
lation between  the  nations,  and  the  envy  at  the 
late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  in  regard 
of  the  danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make 
their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  so 
goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  sea-towns  and 
havens  that  might  do  mischief  to  tiie  English 

*  BMon.— Drnni,  Hiit.  d«  la  Bivtagne.— Lobl&Mo.  f 


either  by  invasion  or  by  interruption  of  traffic.'' 
They  were  also  indignant  at  the  injustice  and 
oppression  used  in  Brittany — for  no  one  could  be 
well  deceived  by  the  manifestoes  of  the  French 
court ;  and  they  advised  the  king  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  the  Bretons  openly  and  manfully,  and 
then  they  with  ^*  much  alacri^  and  forwardness" 
voted  an  unusually  large  subsidy.  When  Henry 
got  the  money  he  sent  his  chaplain  to  warn  the 
French  court,  and  to  explain  that,  with  all  hia 
friendly  feelings,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
resist  uie  motion  of  his  people.  At  the  same  time 
the  priest' was  to  hint  that  the  English  succour  to 
be  sent  to  Duke  Francis  would  be  limited,  and 
that  die  troops  would  be  instructed  not  to  wage 
war  against  ihe  French  beyond  the  limits  of  Brit- 
tany. The  French  did  what  might  be  expected : 
they  reinforced  La  Tremoille,  who  earned  the 
towns  of  Chateau-Briant,  Ancenis,  and  Foug^res. 
By  this  time  the  Breton  nobles  were  fully  aware 
of  the  folly  they  had  committed  in  inviting  them 
into  the  country :  the  factions  united  for  common 
defence ;  and  an  army  of  the  unfortunate  duke, 
strengthened  by  the  few  English  under  Woodville, 
by  tlie  fifteen  hundred  Germans  sent  by  Maximi- 
lian, and  by  a  few  companies  of  Gascons  and  of 
Basques,  sent  by  the  family  of  d'Albret,  took  the 
field  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  quite  ready  to  fight  against  his 
own  countrymen,  but  who  had  not  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  die  Bretons.  After  some  minor  opera- 
tions, the  two  armies  engaged  in  a  general  battle 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1488,  between  Andonill^  and 
St  Aubin-du-Cormier.  La  Tremoille,  by  hia 
superiority  in  numbers  and  in  field  artillery,  gained 
a  complete  and  sanguinary  victory.  Sir  Edward 
Woodville  was  slain ;  and  of  his  four  hundred 
men,  and  seventeen  hundred  Bretons  who  had 
assumed  the  white  coats  and  red  crosses  of  the 
English  to  deceive  the  enemy,  but  very  few 
escaped.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  fought 
bravely  on  foot,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Brittany 
lay  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  conqueror.  That 
night  Orleans  supped  with  La  Tremoille :  towards 
the  end  of  the  repast  two  father  confessors  stole 
into  the  room:  he  turned  pale,  for  he  thought 
that  his  last  hour  was  come ;  but  the  conqueror 
toLd  him  that  the  monks  were  only  come  to  shrive 
certain  French  gentlemen,  who  nad  been  taken 
prisoners  with  him,  and  that  it  was  finr  the  king 
alone  to  dispose  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  The 
gentlemen  were  confessed  and  executed  immedi- 
ately :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  Bourges,  where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for 
nearly  three  years.* 

When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  battle  and  of 
the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen  reached  England, 
the  people  raised  so  loud  an  outcry  that  Henry 
was  startled  from  his  pleasant  dream.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  disposed  to  wait  events,  hoping  that 
Maximilian  would  succour  Brittany,  and  that  he 
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should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money  which  parlia- 
ment had  voted  for  the  war.  But  the  course  of 
events  could  not  improve.  La  Tremoille  took 
Dinant  uid  St  Malo,  and  threatened  to  besiege 
the  unfortunate  Duke  Francis  in  Rennes,  his 
capital.  Finding  that  no  assistance  arrived  from 
Edigland  or  from  any  other  quarter,  Francis  at  last 
accepted  the  hard  terms  offered  by  the  French 
court;  and  in  the  middle  of  August  (1488)  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  Verger.  Hereby,  the  claims 
of  the  French  crown  to  the  duchy  were  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  commissioners :  the 
French  were  to  retain  the  conquests  they  had 
made,  and  the  duke  was  bound  never  more  to  call 
in  troc^  fixmi  England  or  any  other  country,  and 
Bot  to  marry  either  of  his  daughters  without  the 
full  approbation  of  his  suzeraine  lord  the  Kmg  of 
France.  The  Bretons  complained  that,  since  the 
object  put  forth  in  the  former  manifesto  had  been 
obtained  by  the  capture  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
these  were  very  harsh  conditions,  and  proved  that 
the  French  court  had  acted  all  along  with  great 
falsehood  and  treachery,  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and  the 
seizure  of  the  whole  country.  And,  not  confining 
themselves  to  the  useless  language  of  complaint 
and  reproach,  many  of  them  prepared  for  a  fresh 
struggle ;  but  their  poor  duke,  who  seemed  heart* 
broken,  sickened,  and  died  on  the  Ith  of  Septem- 
ber, about  three  weeks  aflier  he  had  signed  the 
treaty* 

The  Princess  Anne  was  even  now  only  in  her 
twelfth  year,  and  her  little  court  was  distracted  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  rivals  for  her  hand.  D'Albret, 
one  of  her  suitors,  who  had  found  his  way  into 
Brittany  in  a  beggared  state,  but  who  had  a  power- 
ful party  in  his  ^vour,  attempted  to  carry  her  off 
and  marry  her  by  force;  for  Anne  felt  a  very 
natural  aversion  to  a  man  who  was  old,  ex* 
ceedingly  ugly,  and  of  a  ferocious  temper.  The 
Count  <^  Dunois  rescued  her,  and  carried  her  gS^ 
seated  behind  him  on  his  war-horse ;  and  she  was 
subsequently  protected  by  the  people  of  Rennes. 
While  men  were  disputing  within  Brittany  who 
should  be  her  husband,  the  French  court  claimed 
the  right  of  bong  her  guardian.  This,  of  course, 
was  only  a  delicate  wav  of  demanding  the  whole 
government  of  the  duchy ;  and  before  the  bishops 
and  barons  could  get  ready  a  proper  answer  a 
French  army  took  the  field,  and  carried  by  assault 
Pontrieu,  Guingamp,  Concameau,  Brest,  imd  other 
places  of  less  importance.  This  most  unequal  war 
now  excited  fresh  cries  of  indignation  in  England ; 
and  Henry  was  urged,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  gene- 
rous people,  as  a  father,  to  save  the  hdpless  orphan. 
The  king  conceived  the  notion  of  forming  an  ex- 
tensive alliance;  but  it  was  rather  the  ui^uTal 
course  of  things,  than  any  inspiration  of  Henry's, 
that  led  to  the  first  formation  of  those  coalitions 
which  afterwards  became  so  common.  He  de- 
spatched ambassadors  to  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,  to  his  son  the  Archduke  Philip,  to  the 

•  Original  MSS.  aod  Ackt  de  Bretagnej  qiiot«d  by  Dam 


King  of  Spain,  and  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  call* 
ing  upon  them  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  in  order 
to  check  die  lawless  ambition  of  the  French  couit. 
He  then  summoned  another  parliament,  and  asked 
for  more  money,  to  carry  on  the  war. 

A.D.  1489. — Parliament,  which  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  use  made  of  the  sums  already 
voted  for  the  defence  of  Brittany,  reduced  Henry's 
demand  from  100,000/.  to  15,000/.*     But  the 
levying  even  of  this  diminished  amount,  in  the 
temper  in  which  the  nation  was,  occasioned  alarm- 
ing commotions  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  we  shall  presently  notice :  meanwhile  Henry 
ofiEered  to  the  Breton  government  the  services  of 
six  thousand  archers,  but  he  limited  the  time  of 
their  service  to  six  months ;  and  would  not  send 
them  at  all  until  two  of  the  best  seaport  towns  of 
Brittany  were  put  into  his  hands  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  entire  expense  of  the  arma- 
ment, and  until  the  young  duchess  had  taken  an 
oath  never  to  marry  without  his  consent.    By  t^e 
treaty  of  Verger  she  was  bound  not  to  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King  of  France :  it  was  not 
likely  that  Henry  and  Charles  would  ever  agree 
on  this  delicate  point.     In  the  spring  the  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  landed  in  Brittany  with  his 
small  army:  at  the  same  time  a  Spanish  force 
advanced  through  Roncesvalles,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  the  south  of  France ;   and  Maximilian 
hoped,   after  subduing  the  insurrection    of   his 
Flemish  subjects,  to  attack  the  French  on  their 
northern  frontier.     By  this  plan  of  operation  the 
French  were  prevented  from  concentrating  in  full 
force  in  Brittany ;  and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
with  his  small  army,  was  enabled  not  only  to 
keep  them  completely  in  check,  but  also,  with 
the  help  of  some  Breton  troops,  to  gain  several 
advantages  over  them.     Though  nearly  half  a 
century  had  passed' since  the  last  real  battle  fought 
by  the  English  on  the  continent,  the  French  had 
not  forgotten  the  old  campaigns ;  and  they  paid  such 
a  respect  to  the  valour  of  the  islanders,  and  their 
conduct  in  the  open  field,  that  they  cautiously 
avoided  anything  like  a  pitched  batde.     They 
kept  themselves  in  fortified  towns  and  entrenched 
camps.    ^  But,  meanwhile,  to  harass  and  weary 
the  English,  they  did,  upon  all  advantages,  set 
upon  them  with  their  light-horse ;  wherein,  never- 
theless, they  received  commonly  loss,  especially 
by  means  of  the  English  archers."    The  Lord  de 
Broke,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  risk  his  little 
army  frankly,  was  constantly  checked  by  the  un- 
warlike  and  most  cautious  king,  who,  moreover, 
recalled  him  and  his  troops  in  less  than  six  months, 
finding  that  die  Bretons  were  too  poor  even  to  find 
the  men  in  provisions,  and  that  there  ¥ras  a  good 
prospect  of  settling  the  business  by  treaty,  wimout 
his  spending  any  more  of  his  money.  The  French 
had  been  obliged  to  detach  a  great  army  towards 
Fuente-Rabia  to  oppose  the  Spaniards ;  and  Maxi- 
milian, aided  by  a  small  force  of  English,  chiefly 
drawn  from  Calais,  had  gained  some  important 
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advantages  in  the  north,  and  taken  the  town  of  St. 
Omer.  Not  more  for  these  reasons  than  for  others 
of  a  less  apparent  nature,  resulting  from  a  change 
of  plan  which  was  not  made  visible  until  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  the  French  court  offered  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  soon  after  signed  a  treaty  at  Frank- 
fort with  Maximilian.  The  chief  clauses  were, 
that  the  French  troops  should  retire  from  Brittany ; 
that  the  Duchess  Anne  should  dismiss  all  her 
foreign  auxiliaries ;  that  the  fortresses  of  St.  Malo, 
Fougt^res,  Dinant,  and  St.  Aubin,  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  by  them  held  till  all  the 
differences  between  France  and  Brittany  should 
be  amicably  settled ;  and,  finally,  that  a  congress 
should  be  held  at  Toumay  for  that  settlement. 
Maximilian  took  good  care  to  conceal  from  the 
French  court  his  now  fixed  project  for  marrying 
the  young  duchess :  in  regard  to  her,  he  pretended 
to  act  merely  as  a  friendly  mediator,  and  the  French 
had  their  eyes  too  constantly  fixed  on  their  own  in- 
trigues and  deceptions  to  perceive  his.  * 

Thus  finished  the  war  of  1489.  The  English 
had  expected  great  glory,  and  they  got  none.f 
The  harshness  used  in  levying  the  subsidy  had 
driven  the  northern  counties  into  insurrection,  and 
had  cost  the  life  of  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
people.  At  one  moment  this  insurrection  threat- 
ened to  shake  the  throne,  but  it  was  put  down  by 
an  army  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom 
Henry  had  released  from  the  Tower  and  taken  into 
favour.  John  d,  Chambre,  "  a  very  boute-feu  (fire- 
brand), who  bore  much  sway  amongst  the  vulgar 
and  popular,"  was  taken  alive ;  and  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont,  ^ho  had  joined  the  insurgents  for  higher 
objects,  ''  fled  inio  "^anders  to  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  whose  ^  was  the  sanctuary  and 

receptadeofalltr>  against  the  king. "|  ^'John 
k  Chambre,"  com  luues  the  learned  historian,  ^^  was 
executed  at  York  in  great  state ;  for  he  was  hanged 
upon  a  gibbet  raised  a  stage  higher  in  the  midst 
of  a  square  gallows,  as  a  traitor  paramount,  and  a 
number  of  his  men  that  were  his  chief  complices 
were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story,  round  about 
him;  and  the  rest  were  generally  pardoned." 
The  obnoxious  tax,  instead  of  producing  75,000/., 
stopped  short  at  25,000/. 

A.D.  1490. — In  the  beginning  of  this  year  par- 
liament made  up  the  deficiency  by  passing  a  new 

*  Dara.^ — Bacon. 

i  There  was,  however,  one  brilliant  episode  In  the  war.  We  have 
■oen  that  there  waa  a  tmall  English  force  actinfjr  f^*  auxiliaries  with 
Maximilian.  This  fiiroe,  which  consUted  of  about  two  thousand 
archers,  commanded  by  "  that  gentle  young  knight  the  Lord  Morley** 
and  by  Lord  Daubeny,  in  conjunction  with  some  German  troops, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Dixmnde,  which  was  besieged  by  Maxi« 
milian*B  rerolted  Flemish  subjects  and  a  French  force  under  the 
famous  Des  Cofdes.  The  besiegers  had  made  their  eotrenchmenta, 
and  thrown  up  a  strong  battery.  The  brave  bowmen  of  Old  England 
ran  up  to  this  fbrmidable  position,  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  across  the 
tnnehes,  fell  on  their  fkces  till  the  enemv  fired  off  their  great  guns, 
then,  rising  to  their  feet  sent  a  second  volloy  point-blank,  and  then 
rushed  over  ditches  and  embankmenu,  and  carried  the  entrenched 
camp  sword  in  hand.  The  victory  was  disgraced  with  cruelty.  In 
their  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  idol.  **  the  gentle  Morley,'*  the 
English  rafttsed  quarter;  and,  it  is  said,  that  between  them  and 
the  Germans  nearly  eight  tboosand  Flemish  and  French  were 
btttehered. 

t  Bacon. 


grant  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  in  order  that  the 
war  with  France  might  be  carried  on  with  vigour  ; 
for  Henry's  interests  were  not  taken  into  account 
by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  it  was  already  evi* 
dent  that  that  treaty  would  not  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  Brittany.  The  English  people,  again 
expected  to  be  gratified  by  an  active  war,  but 
Henry  put  their  money  into  his  coffers,  and  sent 
some  priests  to  the  continent  to  negotiate  with 
the  various  courts.  A  new  coalition  was  now 
formed,  the  principal  members  being  Henry, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  (a  sovereign  who  was  his 
match  in  craft  and  selfishness),  and  Maximilian , 
King  of  the  Romans.  This  league,  which  was 
contracted  with  great  solemnity,  with  protestations 
that  it  was  meant  merely  for  the  curbing  of  French 
ambition,  and  for  the  general  good  of  Europe, 
without  any  hope  or  view  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
of  making  any  private  advantage,  was  in  effect  as 
base,  selfish,  and  hollow  as  the  mass  of  coalitions 
have  been  fVom  that  day  to  this.  The  King  of 
England  wanted  to  exact  from  the  fears  of  France 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  other  advantages,  for 
which  he  would  have  broken  the  alliance:  the 
King  of  Spain  expected  to  recover  the  province  of 
Rousillon  :  the  King  of  the  Romans  hoped  to  get 
back  a  large  strip  of  territory  in  the  north  of 
France,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
family.* 

Maximilian,  who  had  a  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Bretons  for  his  prompt  assistance,  and  whose 
suit  had  formerly  been  approved  by  Duke  Francis, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  without 
consulting  his  new  allies,  whose  treaty,  as  yet,  re- 
mained a  secret,  proposed  an  immediate  marriage 
with  the  young  duchess,  and  Aune  was  induced  to 
give  her  consent.  But  at  the  moment  Maximilian, 
"  whose  property  was  to  leave  things  then,  when 
they  were  almost  come  to  perfection,  and  to  end 
them  by  imagination,  like  ill  archers  that  draw 
not  their  arrows  up  to  the  head,"  feared  to  make 
the  journey  into  Brittany  either  by  land  or  water, 
and  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  stead.  A 
marriage,  by  proxy,  was  performed  at  Rennes  with 
so  much  mystery  tiiat  the  servants  of  Anne  were  not 
aware  of  it  until  some  time  after,  and  the  date  of  the 
ceremony  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained. 
Precautions  of  an  extraordinary  nature  t  were 
taken  to  make  the  marriage  binding,  but,  as  Bacon 
observes,  Maximilian  would  have  done  much 
better  had  he  gope  to  his  young  bride  in  person. 
As  soon  as  that  disappointed  suitor,  the  fierce 
D'Albret,  ascertained  the  object  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  mission,  he  gave  information  to  the 
French  court,  and  betrayed  the  important  dty  of 

•  Rymer.^Rot.  Pari.— Bacon.— Darn. 

t  Bacon  tells  an  amasing  stoiyi  which  Dam  repeats,  wiUiotti 
mentioning,  however,  that  he  has  fonnd  any  confirmation  of  it  in 
the  Breton  or  in  the  old  French  writers.  "The  marriage,**  says 
Baeon,  "  was  consummated  by  proxy,  with  a  certfSMmy,  at  ttiat  time* 
in  thewi  parts  new ;  for  she  was  not  only  contracted,  but  stated,  as 
a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded;  and  after  she  was  laid,  tiiere  came  in 
Maximilian's  ambassador,  with  letters  Of  proenration,  and  in  th« 
presence  of  sundry  noble  personages,  men  and  women,  put  his  leg, 
stript  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the  espousal  sheets ;  to  the  end 
that  this  ceremony  night  be  thought  to  amount  tu.  a  eootnm- 
mation,"&c. 
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Nantes,  which  he  had  surprised,  to  a  French 
army.  As  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  had  been  but 
indifferently  observed  by  the  French,  and  as  they 
had  kept  possession  of  many  of  the  fortresses  in 
the  heart  of  Brittany,  they  renewed  the  war  with 
many  advantages.  The  young  duchess  applied  to 
her  husband  for  aid ;  but  he  was  again  cQstressed 
by  the  revolt  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  could 
give  her  nothing  but  the  empty  title  of  "  Queen  of 
the  Romans,"  which  she  now  publicly  assumed ; 
and  King  Henry,  in  reply  to  her  demands  for 
English  troops,  increased  her  distresses  by  asking 
her  for  money  at  a  time  when  her  coffers  were 
quite  empty,  and  when  the  only  money  current  in 
Brittany  was  stamped  leather  cut  into  pieces  of 
different  sizes. 

About  the  same  time  an  important  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  court.  King 
Charles,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
freed  himself  from  the  authority  and  guardianship 
of  his  sister,  released  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from 
his  «dungeon  at  Bourges,  changed  most  of  the 
ministers  and  officers,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
business  of  government.  This  Charles  was  an 
extraordinary  character :  he  was  romantic,  fond  of 
war  and  military  glory,  dissipated,  and  at  the  same 
time  cool  and  crafty,  as  if  mindM  of  the  lesson 
(said  to  be  the  only  maxim  ever  taught  him  by 
that  tender  parent)  instilled  into  him  in  his 
cliildhood  by  Louis  XI. — that  the  prince  who 
could  not  dissemble  was  utterly  imfit  to  reign 
over  a  civilized  people.*  This  well-instructed 
king,  who,  however,  was  excessively  ignorant  in 
other  respects,  saw  that  to  obtain  possession  of 
Brittany  by  force  of  arms  would,  after  all,  be  a 
work  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  he  resolved 
to  obtain  his  end  in  a  very  different  manner.  For 
more  than  seven  years  he  had  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  Margot, — the  "  gente  demoiselle," — 
the  daughter  of  the  fair  Mary  of  Burgundy  and 
Maximilian, — a  match  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  considered  as  the  last  great  political 
achievement  of  Louis  XI.,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  the  death  of  our  Edward 
1  V-t  Margot  had  been  "  nourished  and  brought 
up"  at  the  French  court,  and,  as  she  was  now  in 
her  eleventh  year,  it  was  expected  that  the  mar- 
riage would  be  consummated  in  two  or  three  years. 
But  Charles,  who  had  now  firm  possession  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  France  which  had  been  consti- 
tuted her  dower,  and  who  saw  but  a  distant  and 
uncertain  prospect  of  deriving  any  further  advan- 
tage from  the  contract,  determined  to  break  it,  and 
marry  the  Duchess  Anne,  in  spite  of  that  prin- 
cess's marriage  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  the 
father  of  Margot ;  for  thus  he  confidently  hoped 
to  obtain  quiet  possession  of  Brittany.  This  sudden 
move  took  all  parties  by  surprise.  For,  "  the 
better  to  amuse  the  world,"  he  had  retained  in  his 
court  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  "  who  formerly 
had  been  sent  unto  him  to  be  bred  and  educated 


in  France;  not  dismissing  or  renvoying  her,  but, 
contrariwise,  professing  and   giving  out  strongly 
that  he  meant  to  proceed  with  that  match :  and 
that  for  the  Duchess  of  Brittany  he  desired  only 
to  preserve  his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  some  such  ally  as  might'  de- 
pend ,upon  him."*    At  the  same  time  he  bribed 
most  of  the  ladies  in  the  court  of  Brittany,  and 
cajoled  or  terrified  the  ministers  of  that  weak  and 
distracted  government.     The  Countess  of  Laval, 
the  Countess  of  Dimois,  the  Marshal  de  Rieux, 
and  Montauban,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  engaged 
to  obtain  Anne's  assent ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  formerly  aspired  to  her  hand,  now  pleaded 
and  intrigued  in  favour  of  his  sovereign.f    But 
they  had  a  greater  difficulty  than  they  expected. 
The  young  duchess,  or  "  Queen  of  the  Romans,'* 
considered  her  marriage  contract  with  Maximilian 
as  binding,  both  by  divine  and  human  law ;  and 
she  was  well  aware  of  the  contract  which  existed 
between  the  King  of  France  and  Margot  of  Bur- 
gundy.    She  was  now  in  her  fifleenth  year,  and 
her  natural  talents  had  been  developed  by  an  un- 
usually careful  education,  and  by  an  early  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  and  troubles  of  the  world.    She 
saw  that  this  new  husband  they  wished  to  force 
upon  her  was  the  oppressor  of  her  country, — the 
despoiler  of  her  family  :  it  was  sword  in  hand  that 
he  wooed  her,  and  he  was  ,'not  a  generous  con- 
queror.    She  was  proud  and  high-minded,  and 
was  revolted  at  the  idea  of  surrendering  herself 
and  her  country  in  servitude  to  the  French  king. 
She  would    have    preferred    being    independent 
mistress  of  Brittany  to  the  possession  of  the  higher 
dignity  of  Queen  of  France.     In  point  of  age  the 
French  match  seemed  more  suitable  than  any  that 
had  been  proposed  for  her ;  but,  if  Charles  was 
young,  his  merely  personal  advantages  ended  there  * 
he  was  short,  ill-made,  and  had  a  deformed  head. 
Anne,  besides  being  eminently  handsome,  was  ac- 
complished, and  even  learned ;  for  she  knew  Latin, 
and  had  some  Greek.     Charles,  on  the  contrary, 
was  wholly  uncultivated,  and  scarcely  knew  how 
to  read  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 
Though  constantly  assailed  by  her  ladies  and  her 
ministers,  her  repugnance  did  not  yield  until  a 
French  army  advanced  and  threatened  to  besiege 
her  in  her  capital.     Then,  seeing  that  she  must 
be  either  the  wife  or  the  captive  of  Charles,  she 
consented  to  a  treaty,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  were, — ^that  she  should  marry  the  French 
king,  and  convey  to  him  her  rights  over  Brittany ; 
that  Charles,  if  he  siurvived  her,  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  duchy,  as  an  integral  part  of  France; 
and  that,  if  she  survived  Charles,  and  remained 
single,  she  should  bequeath  her  dominions  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  or,  if  she  married,  she  should 
marry  no  one  but  the  actual  possessor  or  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown  of  France.     In  this 


•  Vtfiltef,HUt.LoaiiXI. 
TOL.  II. 


t  See  Ante,  p.  110. 


•  BacoD. 

t  The  romantic  itory  of  the  Mrly  lores  of  Anne  and  the  Dake  of 
Orleans,  who  were  afterwards  man  and  wife,  and  king  and  queen  of 
Prance,  is,  as  M.  Daru  has  shown*  a  complete  romance,  notwith- 
standing  iu  being  inserted  in  nearly  all  old  French  histories. 
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manner  the  possession  of  Brittany  was  in  all  cases 
secured  to  France  ^  and  the  duchess  ceased  to 
exercise  her  sovereignty  in  Brittany,  and  waa  pre- 
vented from  making  any  stipulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  liberties  and  usages  of  her  native 
country.  Charles  paid  her  a  short  visit  in  Rennes, 
and  then  retired  into  Touraine.  His  court  main- 
tained a  specious  farce  to  the  last :  they  treated 
his  aflBanced  bride  Margot  as  Queen  of  France, 
giving  her  splendid  fUtes  at  the  very  moment  that 
Charles  was  enforcing  another  marriage  ;  and  still 
farther  to  lull  and  delude  Maximilian,  they  drew 
up  and  published  an  extraordinary  passport  or  safe 
conduct,  permitting  the  Duchess  Aiine  to  travel 
through  France  to  join  her  husband,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  Flanders.  But  now  the  scene 
changed :  instead  of  his  bride,  it  was  his  rejected 
daughter  that  Charles  sent  to  Maximilian;  and  the 
fair  bride,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  was  conducted 
to  the  Castle  of  Langeais,  in  Touraine,  and  there 
married  to  Charles  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1491.* 

A.D.  1492. — ^The  history  of  princes  scarcely 
offers  a  parallel  to  the  curious  case  of  Maximilian, 
who  had  lost  for  himself  a  wife  and  a  great  terri- 
tory, for  his  daughter  a  husband  and  one  of  the 
first  thrones  in  Europe.  He  made  every  court  in 
Europe  resound  with  his  complaints  and  impreca- 
tions; and  he  threatened  France  with  an  invasion 
from  the  co-operating  armies  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  of  Spain,  and  of  England.  Henry,  seeing 
that  there  was  business  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
money-making,  pretended  to  be  greatly  shocked 
(irritation  was  a  state  of  mind  he  never  felt  or 
affected)  at  the  double-dealing  and  over-topping 
ambition  of  his  cousin  of  France:  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  loosened  threads 
of  the  European  coalition,  and  he  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  vote  him  fresh  supplies, — almost  the 
sole  duty  which  parliament  had  to  perform  in  his 
reign.  During  the  preceding  summer  he  had 
levied  a  few  troops,  and  as  recently  as  the  month 
of  October  he  had  'obtained  a  grant  of  two  tenths 
and  two  fifteenths.f  He  now,  in  the  month  of 
January,  pressed  for  an  accelerated  rate  of  pay- 
ment, and  got  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  measures 
by  which  the  English  gentry  might  ruin  them- 
selves in  bearing  personally  the  expenses  of  a 
campaign,  and  so  save  his  purse.  An  act  was 
passed  to  allow  the  warlike  spirits,  who  were  eager 
for  glory,  to  alienate  their  estates  without  payment 
of  the  ordinary  fees  or  fines,  and  to  enfeoff  lands, 
to  the  end  that  their  executors  might  have  funds  to 
fiilfil  their  bequests.  J  Many  persons  of  the  best 
quality,  knights  and  noblemen,  thus  encouraged, 

*  Dara. — Bacon. — "  Archives  de  Nantes  and  Actes  de  Bretagne." 
quoted  by  Darn. 

f  Ho  had  also  issned  a  commission  to  extort  money  in  the  different 
counties  and  cities  under  the  illegal  name  of  "Benevolence.**  The 
citizens  of  London  were  forced  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds.  Arch- 
bishop Morton,  now  chancellor,  put  men  between  the  horns  of  a  cruel 
dilemma :  if  they  lived  frugally  and  without  show,  they>-ere  told  that 
they  mnst  be  rich  fkxun  their  parsimony,  and  therefore  could  well 
afford  to  pay.— if  they  lived  nospitably  and  splendidly,  their  rate 
of  expenditure  proved  that  they  must  be  opulent^  and  therefore  they 
could  well  afford  to  pay^ 

t  Rot.  Pari. 


proceeded  at  once  to  sell  their  estates,  or  to  raise 
money  upon  them.     They  hoped  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  conquests  and  possessions  in  France ; 
but,  in  the  event,  they  found  that  they  had  impo- 
verished— in  many  instances  utterly  ruined — them- 
selves and  their  families  to  no  purpose.     Henry 
had  declared  in  parliament,  with  his  own  mouth, 
tliat  Charles  was  a  disturber  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  that  he  was  now  determined  to  conquer  the 
French  crown,  his  rightful  inheritance,  for  himself. 
The  levies  of  troops  proceeded  with  rapidity ;  and 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  magical  words  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers, 
Azincourt  and  Verneuil.   "But,  for  all  this,"  says 
Bacon,  ^  and  though  the  king  showed  great  for- 
wardness for  a  war,  not  only  to  his  parliament  and 
court,  but  to  his  privy  council  likewise  (except  the 
two  bishops*  and  a  few  more) ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
in  his  secret  intentions,  he  had  no  purpose  to  go 
through  with  any  war  upon  France.     But  the 
truth  was,  that  he  did  but  traffic  with  that  war  to 
make  his  return  in  money."     Some  suspicion  was 
excited  by  seeing  that  he  l^t  the  spring,  and  the 
summer  too,  go  by  without  taking  the  field,  and 
that  his  excuses  for  delay  were  not  always  of  a 
very  convincing  nature.     At  last,  in  tlie  month  of 
October,  a  season  in  which  commanders  usually 
thought  of  retiring  into  winter  quarters,  and  not  of 
opening  a  campaign,  he  embarked,  and  sailed  for 
Calais,  where  he  safely  landed  with  a  magnificent 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  sixteen 
hundred  horse.     Some  of  his  captains  ventured  to 
hint  that,  after  all,  this  would  prove  a  mere  demon- 
stration, and  that  the  king  would  not  have  taken 
the  field  at  such  a  time  of  the  year  if  he  were  not 
sure  of  concluding  a  peace  presently.     The  fact 
was,  Henry  had  arranged  a  treaty  three  months 
before  this,  and  peace  was,  in  substance,  concluded 
with  Charles  before  the  army  left  England :  but 
this  he  was  anxious  to  conceal ;  and  he  silenced 
the  captains  by  asserting  that,  as  he  had  come 
over  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  France,  which 
was  not  the  work  of  one  summer,  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence at  what  season  he  began  the  invasion, 
especially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for  winter  quar- 
ters.    To  have  an  air  of  doing  something,  he 
marched  from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and  sate  down 
before  that  place  as  if  he  meant  to  besiege  it     So 
completely  was  this  campaign  settled  beforehand, 
upon  paper,  that  the  French  did  not  employ  the 
useless  and  expensive  ceremony  of  setting  an  army 
on  foot  to  resist  the  invaders.    There  were  scarcely 
any  troops  between  the  coast  and  the  capital.  This 
reliance  upon  a  secret  bargain  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  but  King  Charles  had  a  secret  security 
in  his  hands,  as  we  shall  see  presently.     "  During 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which  continued  nearly  a 
month,"  says  Bacon,  **  there  passed  no  memorable 
action  nor  accident  of  war ;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  a 
valiant  captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls  of 
the  town  to  take  a  view."     Of  course  it  was  never 

*  Morton  and  Fox. 
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intended  to  take  the  town.*  Instead  of  pressing 
the  siege,  Henry  caused  letters  from  his  ambassa- 
dors to  be  published  in  the  camp,  showing  that  no 
co-operation  was  to  be  expected  from  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian,  and  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  either  of  those  allies.  On  the  27  th  of 
October,  eight  days  afier  his  arrival  before  Bou- 
logne, he  summoned  twenty-four  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  English  army  to  a  solemn  council, 
and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France.  Those 
great  captains  did  what  they  were  required  to  do, 
and  what  they  had  been  paid  to  do  (for  all  Henry's 
favourites  touched  some  French  gold) :  they  put 
their  names  to  a  report,  and  strenuously  advised 
him  to  sign  the  treaty.  All  this  was  merely  wanted 
for  a  cover,  but  impudence  could  scarcely  go 
farther  than  in  some  of  the  reasons  alleged :  the 
officers,  for  example,  said  that  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  military  operations,  and  that  the 
army  was  sickly.  Early  in  November  two  treaties 
were  duly  signed, — one  public,  the  other  private. 
By  the  firstf  Henry  and  Charles  were  to  live  in 
peace  and  alliance  all  the  days  of  their  lives ;  and 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  to  last  for 
one  year  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  the  two 
kings.  By  the  second,  Charles  was  to  pay  Henry, 
by  instalments,  the  sum  of  149,000/.  sterling; 
124,000/.  to  go  in  discharge  of  all  claims  upon 
Anne  of  Brittany,  and  25,000/.  in  payment  of  the 
pension  (our  kings  called  it  tribute)  due  to  Edward 
IV.  It  was  thus  that  Henry  sold  war,  or  the 
hopes  of  it,  to  the  people,  and  peace  to  his  ene- 
mies. ''  But  the  truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome 
to  both  kings :  to  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto 
him  the  possession  of  Brittany,  and  freed  the 
enterprise  of  Naples :  to  Henry,  for  that  it  filled 
his  coffers,  and  that  he  foresaw,  at  that  time,  a 
storm  of  inward  troubles  coming  upon  him,  which 
presently  alter  broke  forth.  But  it  gave  no  less 
discontent  to  the  nobility  and  principal  persons  of 
the  army,  who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged 
their  estates,  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.  They 
£^ck  not  to  say  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume 
his  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself.  And 
some  made  them^lves  merry  with  that  the  king 
had  said  in  parliament :  that  ajler  the  war  was 
once  begun^  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay 
itself;  saying  he  had  kept  promise.^^l 

The  "  storm  of  inward  trouble,"  which  Henry 
had  foreseen,  proceeded  from  a  new  pretender  to 
the  crown,  in  right  of  an  assmned  descent  from 
the  House  of  York.     In  the  preceding  year  a 

*  Hmll  thus  doscribci  the  THUiDg  of  the  siege  of  Boulogne  :<^ 
**  But  wlien  every  man  was  prest  and  ready  to  give  the  ossuuU,  a 
»iwldea  rnmour  rose  in  the  army  that  a  peace  was,  by  the  commis* 
sion«*re.  taken  and  concludrd  ;  which  bruit,  as  it  was  pleasant  and 
iDellifluoas  lo  the  Frenclimrn,  to  it  wns  to  the  English  nation  bitter, 
sour,  and  doloroas,  becanite  they  were  ptest  and  ready  at  all  times 
in  set  on  tlieir  enemies,  and  reftised  never  to  attempt  any  enterprise 
which  might  leem  either  to  he  fbr  their  laud  or  proOt  :  they  were  in 
fumes,  angry  and  evil  content,  railing  and  murmuring  among  them- 
selves, that  the  oecasion  of  su  glorious  a  victory,  to  them  manifestly 
offered,  was.  by  certain  conditions,  honourable  to  no  man,  nor  yet  to 
the  king,  refused,  put  by,  and  shamefully  slacked." 

t  This  treaty  went  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Estaples. 

I  Bacon. 


Stranger, — a  beautiful  young  man, — ^landed  in  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  £dward  lY.  The 
murder  of  the  elder  son  by  order  of  their  uncle 
Richard  was  admitted,  but  this  youth  (so  went  the 
story)  had  escaped  by  some  marvellous  means 
irom  the  Tower ;  and,  after  being  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  for  seven  long  years,  had  come  to  claim 
his  inheritance.  Without  caring  for  the  recent 
case  of  the  baker's  boy,  the  citizens  of  Cork 
warmly  declared  in  favour  of  the  adventurer,  whose 
name  was  soon  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  were 
quite  ready  to  draw  the  sword ;  but  the  powerful 
Earl  pf  Kildare  was  rather  more  cautious  than  he 
had  been  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  the  young 
man  was  induced  to  accept  a  pressing  invitation  to 
the  French  court.  King  Charles,  who  was  then 
expecting  the  invasion  of  Henry,  and  who  had  not 
as  yet  begun  his  secret  negotiations,  saw  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  him  in  disturbing  and 
alarming  the  English  government,  and  he  therefore 
gave  him  a  most  courteous  reception,  and  caused 
his  whole  court  to  treat  him  as  the  real  Duke  of 
York  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  A  royal 
body-guard  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him ,  the 
story  of  his  adventures,  and  the  list  of  his  accom- 
plishments, were  diligently  circulated;  and  Sir 
George  Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred English  exiles,  went  to  Paris  and  bound 
themselves  to  his  service.  The  person  of  this 
claimant  was  the  security  which  Charles  had 
against  Henry,  and  of  which  he  made  the  most, 
threatening  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  let  him 
loose  in  England,  backed  by  a  French  army ;  and 
it  was  this  consideration  that  hastened  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Estaples.  When  that 
treaty  was  concluded,  Charles  turned  the  ad- 
venturer out  of  France,  as  his  maintenance  oc- 
casioned considerable  expense,  and  there  was  no 
further  immediate  use  for  him.  Henry  endea- 
voured to  make  the  French  court  deliver  him  up ; 
but  Charles,  probably  thinking  that  he  might  be 
useful  hereafter,  said  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  honour.  The  wanderer 
then  retired  for  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
Duchess  of  Biu-gundy.  This  princess  pretended 
many  scruples,  and  submitted  his  whole  story  to  a 
studied  and  imposing  scrutiny,  in  order  that  the 
world  might  see  that  she  did  not  take  up  his  cause 
lightly.  All  this,  and  something  more,  may  have 
been  necessary  to  counteract  the  recollections  left 
by  her  conduct  in  relation  to  Simnel.  But  in  the 
end  she  embraced  her  guest  as  her  dear  nephew, 
the  living  image  of  her  loving  brother  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  She  bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  sur- 
name of  "the  White  Rose  of  England,"  in 
allusion  to  his  pure  Yorkist  descent,  and  she 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers.  The 
people  of  Flanders,  out  of  their  love  and  respect 
for  the  duchess,  showed  a  great  alacrity  in  believing 
what  she  desired,  and,  by  means  of  the  active 
commercial    intercourse   between  them  and  the 
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English,  the  present  condition  of  the  young  man 
-was  soon  made  known,*  and  a  correspondence  was 
opened  in  his  behalf  in  England,  where  Henry's 
conduct  had  excited  many  new  disgusts,  particularly 
among  some  of  the  old  nobility,  who  saw  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  system  of  government  was 
utterly  to  destroy  their  iJready  crippled  power  and 
influence.  Sir  Robert  Clifford  was  secretly  de- 
spatched as  the  confidential  agent  of  these  mal- 
contents to  the  court  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  to 
ascertain  whether  this  were  a  true  prince  or  not. 
Sir  Robert  reported  that  he  had  seen  "  the  White 
Rose,"  had  conversed  with  him  and  his  aunt,  and 
that  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his 
birth  and  rights.  But  Henry  also  had  sent  his 
secret  emissaries  into  the  country,  and  they  firamed 
a  report  of  a  very  different  natmre,*  stating,  as  the 
result  of  their  diligent  researches,  that  "  the  White 
Rose  "  was  none  other  than  one  Peterkin  or  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  merchant, — ^a  converted 
Jew, — of  the  city  of  Toumay ;  that  he  had  lived 
much  with  the  English  merchants  in  Flanders,  and 
that  he  had  recently  been  travelling  about  Europe 
as  a  servant  to  Lady  Brompton,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  exiles.  In  the  summer  of  1493  Henry  de- 
spatched an  embassy  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  son 
of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of 
Charles  the  Rash,  and  now  sovereign  prince.  The 
ambassadors  were  charged  to  demand  the  sur- 
render, or  at  least  the  expulsion,  of  Warbeck ;  but 
the  answer  they  received  was,  that,  to  have  the 
love  and  favour  of  the  king  of  England,  the  arch- 
duke from  that  time  forward  would  neither  aid  nor 
assist  Perkin  or  his  accomplices,  but  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  interfere  with  the  duchess; 
dowager,  because  she,  in  the  lands  assigned  to  her 
fur  her  dower,  might,  as  a  sovereign  princess,  do 
and  border  all  things  at  her  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Henry  upon  this  withdrew  the  mart  of  English 
doth  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  and  prohibited  all 
intercourse  with  Flanders.  "  After  this  the  king, 
looking  circumspectly  to  his  matters,  purposed  to 
pacify  the  storms  and  blasts  that  he  perceived  to 
be  growing  rather  by  policy  and  counsel  than  by 
dubious  war."  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
bribe  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  William  Barly,  his 
associate ;  and  these  secret  agents  of  the  English 
malcontents,  won  by  his  money  and  promises,  be- 
trayed the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  England 
who  had  entered  into  Warbeck's  scheme.  On  the 
same  day  Heury  caused  to  be  arrested,  in  different 
places,  and  brought  before  him  in  London,  John 
Ratcliffe  Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Mountford, 
Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Daubeney,  Robert 
Ratcliffe,  Thomas  Cressemer,  Thomas  Astwood, 
''  as  also  certain  priests  and  religious  men,"  as  Sir 
William  Richeforde,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Poynes,  both  friars  of  St^  Dominick's 
order.  Dr.  William  Sutton,  Sir  William  Worsely, 
dean  of  Paul's,  Robert  Laybome,  and  Sir  Richard 
Lessey.      It  was    not  possible    to    keep   secret 

*  Boeon  SAyn,  "  The  news  came  hlaxing  and  thundering  over  into 
England  that  the  Duke  of  York  w«f  lure  aliTe." 


SO  many  arrests  of  conspicuous  persons,  and  many 
who  haii  been  sharers  in  the  same  treason  fled 
and  took  sanctuary.  Judgment  of  death  was 
passed  upon  all  the  prisoners,  and  Sir  Simon 
Mountford,  Sir  Robert  Ratcliffe,  and  William 
Daubeney,  were  breaded  immediately.  The  others 
were  pardoned,  and  all  the  priests  for  their  order's 
sake ;  "  but,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  few  of  them 
lived  long  after."  Lord  Fitzwater  was  pardoned 
of  his  life  ;  but  afterwards,  being  sent  to  Calais  and 
there  laid  in  hold,  he  was  beheaded  because  he 
corrupted  the  keepers  in  order  to  escape  out  of 
prison,  intending,  as  was  thought,  to  have  gone  to 
Perkin.  These  transactions  passed  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1494,  or  nearly  two  years  after  the 
peace  of  Estaples.* 

A.D.  1495. — Henry's  suspicions  had  fallen  upon 
Sir  William  Stanley,  brother  to  Lord  Stanley  who 
had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  at  Bosworth 
Field.  After  the  festival  of  Christmas  the  king 
and  court  went  to  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
One  day,  as  Henry  sate  there  in  council,  the  false 
Clifford  was  introduced  suddenly  to  enact  a  part. 
Falling  upon  his  knees,  as  if  he  who  had  sold  his 
party  were  in  fear  of  his  life,  he  implored  the  royal 
pardon ;  and  Henry,  as  good  an  actor  as  the  traitor, 
granted  it  with  much  benignity  of  countenance. 
The  traitor  was  then  questioned  concerning  the  full 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  Clifford  named  Sir 
William  Stanley.  Henry  expressed  both  horror 
and  incredulity,  but  he  recommended  his  friend 
Stanley  to  keep  his  room  in  the  Tower,  where  Sir 
William  was  residing  with  the  court  in  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  chamberlain.  Regard  had  no  doubt 
been  paid  to  the  convenience  of  having  the  court  and 
prison  within  the  same  walls.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  council, 
Stanley  '*  denied  little  of  &at  wherewith  he  was 
charged,  nor  endeavoured  much  to  excuse  or  ex- 
tenuate his  faidt,  so  that  (not  very  wisely),  think- 
ing to  make  his  offence  less  by  confession,  he  made 
it  enough  for  condemnation/'f  It  is  by'no  means 
clear  to  what  extent  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was 
engaged  with  Warbeck,  or  indeed  whether  he  was 
in  the  plot  at  all.  According  to  one  account  he 
had  undertaken  to  establish  him  in  England,  and 
had  sent  him  money ;  according  to  another  he  had 
merely  said,  that  if  he  were  sure  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Edward  lY.  he  would  never  bear  arms 
against  him.  The  judges  at  Westminster,  how- 
ever, considered  his  confession  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  sentence  of  death.  People  could  scarcely 
believe  that  Henry  would  refuse  the  royal  pardon 
in  such  a  case.  To  the  Stanleys  he  had  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  crown ;  the  criminal  him- 
self had  saved  his  life  at  Bosworth  Field,  when  he 
was  near  falling  under  the  furious  charge  of  Rich- 
ard ;  and  the  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  William's  brother, 
in  addition  to  his  many  important  services,  was 
husband  to  the  king's  mother,  who  was  still  living. 
But  the  prisoner  was  *^  the  richest  subject  for 
value  in  the  kingdom," — his  death  would  put  the 
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king  in  possession  of  40,000  marks  in  ready  money 
and  plate,  besides  jewels  and  other  property  of 
great  value,  and  a  fine  estate  yielding  3000/.  a- 
year  of  old  rent, — and  accordingly  he  died  the 
death  of  a  traitor  on  the  15th  of  February.  Other 
political  reasons,  such  as  a  wish  to  inspire  terror  by 
striking  down  a  great  man,  have  been  assigned ; 
but  nearly  all  the  writers  who  lived  near  the  time 
seem  to  agree  in  thinking  that  Stanley  would  have 
had  a  much  better  chance  for  his  life  if  he  had 
not  been  so  very  rich.* 

The  party  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  after  all  these 
executions,  and  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, were  filled  with  despair  and  distrust.  "  So 
that  they  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill 
bound  together,  especially  as  many  as  were  Eng- 
lish; who  were  at  .a  gaze,  looking  strange  one 
upon  another,  not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to 
their  side;  but  thinking  that  the  king,  what  with 
his  baits  and  what  with  his  nets,  would  draw  them 
all  unto  him  that  were  anything  worth."t  At  the 
same  time,  the  Flemings,  who  suffered  severely 
from  the  interruption  of  the  trade  with  England, 
began  to  murmur,  and  even  to  threaten  the  Pre- 
tender. Warbeck,  upon  this,  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  landing  in  England :  for  Henry,  with 
remarkable  address,  and  with  a  higher  course  of 
policy  than  he  ususJly  pursued,  had  succeeded  in 
tranquillising  Ireland,  and  had  so  cut  off  his  hopes 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  while  the 
king  was  in  Lancashire  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  a 
few  hundred  desperate  men — Enghsh  exiles  or 
foreign  adventurers — landed  near  Deal,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  country  in  favour  of  the  White 
Rose.  The  people  were  easily  moved,  but  it  was 
fiercely  to  repel,  not  to  join,  the  invaders,  who, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  were  driven  back  to  the 
sea-shore.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were 
taken  prisoners;  the  rest,  with  Perkin  among 
them,  returned  with  a  press  of  sail  to  Flanders.J 
All  the  captives  were  driven  to  London  tied  toge- 
ther like  a  great  team  of  cattle,  and  they  were 
executed  to  a  man,  some  at  London  and  Wapping, 
others  at  difierent  places  upon  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  their  bodies  being 
pbbeted,  "  for  sea-marks  or  lighthouses  to  teach 
Perkiii's  people  to  avoid  the  coast."  The  learned 
historian  of  this  reign  speaks  of  this  wholesale 
execution  in  the  tone  of  the  times  of  James  L 
"  It  was  done,"  he  says,  "  because  the  king  thought 
that  to  punish  a  few  for  example  was  gentleman's 
pay,  but  for  rascal  people  they  were  to  be  cut  off 
every  man,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  an  en- 
terprise." Henry  sent  Sir  Richard  Guildford  to 
thank  the  men  of  Kent  for  their  fidelity  and 
bravery,  and  even  to  promise  rich  rewards  to  some 
who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  fight  at  Deal.     These  promises  were  private^ 
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and  so  was  the  performance  of  tliem — for  it  is  not 
noted  that  tlie  king  ever  parted  with  money  to  any 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  made.* 

This  avarice  and  the  arbitrary  methods  adopted 
to  gratify  it,  and  his  shy  and  retiring  habits,  pre- 
vented Henry  from  obtaining  that  popularity  which 
he  sought  whenever  he  considered  it  needful.  At 
times,  however,  when  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
an  effect,  he  could  be  liberal,  and  even  splendid ; 
and,  smoothing  his  dark  and  wrinkled  brow,  he 
could  partake  in  festivals  and  pageants.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year  a  great  feast  of  the  serjeants- 
at-law  was  held  at  Ely  Place.  "  The  king,"  says 
Bacon,  "  to  honour  the  feast,  was  present  with  his 
queen  at  the  dinner— being  a  prince  that  was  ever 
ready  to  grace  and  countenance  the  professors  of 
the  law ;  having  a  little  of  that,  that  as  he  governed 
his  subjects  by  his  laws,  so  he  governed  his  laws 
by  his  lawyers.'*  In  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
same  season,  when  he  was  alarmed  at  the  con- 
spiracy, he  created  twenty-three  knights  of  the 
Bath,  giving  a  splendid  entertainment  on  the 
occasion ;  and  on  Hallow-mass,  or  All  Saints'  Day, 
he  made  a  grand  procession  to  please  the  people  of 
London;  he  and  the  queen  wearing  their  crowns, 
"  our  Lord  Harry,''t  Duke  of  York,  carried  in  the 
arms  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  ten  of  the  bishops  wear- 
ing their  mitres,  and  a  long  retinue  walked  round 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Hall.J  Henry,  in- 
deed, on  many  occasions  seems  to  have  relied 
greatly  on  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  religious 
processions. 

A.n.  1496.  The  interruption  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  Flanders  was  of  necessity  almost 
as  injurious  to  the  English  as  to  the  Flemings,  and 
Henry  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Arch- 
duke Philip.  A  "  great  treaty  of  commerce"  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  signed  in  the  month 
of  February,  bearing  this  important  appendage — 
that  Philip  should  prevent  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  from  assisting  or  harbom-ing  the 
king's  rebels,  and  that  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties should  banish  from  his  dominions  the  enemies 
of  the  other.§  Upon  this,  Warbeck,  who  could 
no  longer  stay  in  Flanders,  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  he  met  with  a  cold  reception.  From  Ire- 
land he  crossed  over  to  Scotland,  where  the  court, 
which  was  incensed  against  Henry,  received  him 
with  open  arms,|| 

To  James  III.,  who  had  so  readily  recognised 
his  accession,  and  made  treaties  with  him,  Henry 
was  never  a  warm  friend,  or  an  open  enemy.  He 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  factions  in  Scot- 
land even  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  ground  what- 
ever for  quarrel  with  the  king.  But  in  the  summer 
of  1487,  when  he  was  preparing  to  take  part  in 
the  war  on  the  continent,  he  despatched  his  favour- 
ite negotiator,  Richard  Fox,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 
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Exeter,  to  negotiate  with  James,  who  referred  him 
to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  two  bishops 
agreed  that  the  truce  subsisting  should  be  pro- 
longed till  the  1st  of  September,  1489 ;  and  then, 
takine  up  a  project  which  had  already  been  enters 
tained  in  the  English  court,  they  settled  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  marriages:  1.  The  King  of 
Scots  was  to  take  to  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
widow  of  Edward  IV.  2.  James  Prince  of  Scot- 
land and  Duke  of  Rothsay  was  to  marry  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  Edward 
IV. ;  and  3.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  second 
son  of  the  Scottish  king,  was  to  marry  another 
daughter.*  This  treaty,  however,  soon  fell  to  the 
ground,  because  the  Scottish  monarch,  as  a  preli- 
minary, insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which,  it  appears,  Henry  had  at  one 
time  promised.  From  this  moment  the  English 
court  gave  a  more  decided  countenance  to  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  Although  the 
turbulent  Albany  had  been  killed  at  a  tournament 
in  France,  and  th^  great  Douglas  had  been  confined 
like  a  monk  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores,  the 
barons  were  still  powerful,  and  still  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  king,  whom  they  had  treated  so 
harshly,  that  they  could  never  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  When 
the  unfortunate  James  began  to  display  more  acti- 
vity and  vigour  than  had  been  customary  with 
him,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  curtailing  their 
authority,  they  won  over  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  a  youth  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  but 
who  had  some  ability,  and  all  that  impatience 
which  has  so  frequently  distinguished  the  heirs  of 
weak  kings.  At  the  same  time  they  strengthened 
their  party  with  some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  and 
higher  clergy,  who  were  irritated  by  the  king's 
denunciation  of  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
church  promotions.  The  King  of  England  secretly 
sanctioned  the  unnatural  conspiracy  of  the  son 
against  the  father ;  but  so  adroitly  did  Henry  ma- 
nage this  matter,  that  it  could  never  be  discovered 
to  what  extent  he  went  James  was  not  very  wise 
in  his  new  energy :  he  set  up  his  second  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  in  opposition  to  his  first,  and 
by  heaping  titles  upon  him,  seemed  to  aim  at 
changing  the  usual  order  of  succession;  and  he 
still  fiirther  irritated  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy 
by  insisting  that  the  right  of  disposing  of  vacant 
benefices  belonged  solely  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  His  parliament  went  along  with 
him  in  this  measure,  and  interdicted  appeals  to  the 
pope  in  such  cases.  They  also  passed  acts  of 
great  severity  against  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and 
Angus,  the  Lords  Drummond,  Hailes,  and  Lyle, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  many  others.  As  soon 
as  this  parliamcDt  adjounied,  the  barons  collected 
their  vassals  in  arms ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay, 
who  was  now  addressed  as  ^'  King  of  Scotland," 
issued  from  Stirling  Castle,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head.  Upon  this,  James  sent  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  the  Lord  Bothwell,  and  the  Bishop  of 
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Murray,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry,  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  English  troops — ^in  every 
respect  the  worst  step  he  could  have  taken.  This 
application  was  soon  known,  and  it  was  made  one 
of  the  strongest  grounds  upon  which  the  Scottish 
insuigents  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
His  son  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the 
title  of  James  IV. ;  and  a  new  administration  was 
formed,  which  acted  in  his  name.  Henry,  hoping 
to  profit  by  these  troubles,  and  caring  little  in  what 
manner,  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  son  as 
king,  and  granted  passports  for  the  chief  men  of 
the  faction  to  go  into  England  as  ambassadors  from 
him.  The  unfortunate  father  was  soon  driven 
from  Edinburgh ;  his  baggage  and  money  were 
seized  at  Leith;  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  Fife,  by  throwing  himself  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  brave  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  As  the 
whole  of  the  south  had  risen  in  arms  against  him 
he  fled  to  the  north,  where  there  were  many  great 
families  upon  whose  loyalty  he  relied,  and  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Athole,  Huntly, 
and  Crawford,  the  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  a 
veteran  who  had  served  the  French  in  the  wars  on 
the  continent,  and  by  many  other  noblemen  of 
great  name.  Old  Lindsay  presented  him  with  a 
grey  charger  remarkable  for  height,  power,  and 
spirit.  ''Only  keep  a  good  seat,  please  your 
grace,  and  his  speed  will  outdo  all  I  have  ever 
seen  either  to  flee  or  follow."  Such,  it  is  said, 
were  the  words  of  the  old  soldier  as  he  put  the 
reins  into  the  king's  hand ;  but  (probably  after 
the  event)  the  thing  was  thought  very  ominous. 
From  the  north  James  soon  turned  southward, 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  found 
his  enemies,  with  his  own  son  at  their  head,  at 
Blackness,  near  Linlithgow.  His  force  was  far 
superior ;  but  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends 
he  listened  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  evea 
signed  a  pacific  treaty.  But  almost  immediately 
after,  either  with  or  without  his  consent,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  fell  unawares  on  the  prince's  army, 
gained  a  decided  advantage,  and  killed  a  great 
many  men ;  though  the  afi^r  did  not  break  up 
the  array,  or  even  force  the  prince  to  retreat.  In- 
deed, within  a  few  days,  the  king  renewed  the 
treaty  with  his  enemies,  who  stood  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  who  obtained  very  advantageous 
conditions.  He  then  retired  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  dismissed  his  northern  forces.  But  the 
prince's  party,  or  rather  the  faction  which  made 
that  youth  their  instrument,  either  kept  together 
their  forces,  or  re-collected  them  immediately 
after  the  pacification  of  Blackness,  and  once 
more  forced  the  king  into  the  field.  After  some 
minor  operations,  this  short  but  sanguinary  civil 
war  was  terminated  on  the  I8th  of  June,  1488, 
at  Little  Canglar,  a  moor  upon  the  east  of  a 
brook  cabled  Sauchie  Burn,  about  two  miles 
from  Stirling,  and  one  mile  from  the  me- 
morable field  of  Bannockbum.  The  royalists 
were  rather  inferior  in  number,  and  the  naked 
Highlanders  were  not  a  match4br  the  hardy  and 
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well-armed  Gfdwegiani,  and  the  still  better 
equipped  borderen  of  Liddesdale  and  Annandale. 
While  his  followers  still  maintained  a  desperate 
conflict,  the  king,  who  was  no  warrior,  and  appa- 
rently no  horseman,  stuck  his  spurs  into  his 
charger,  and  galloped  from  the. field.  The  horse 
he  rode  wag  the  gallant  grey  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Lord  'Lindsay  of  the  Byres, 
and  which  probably  proved  too  much  for  an  unskil- 
ful or  a  timid  rider.  It  is  possible  that  James  may 
really  have 'been  killed  by  a  fall  from  this  horse; 
but  the  following  is  the  singular  account  given 
by  all  the  Scottish  chroniclers  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  time,  and  also  we  believe  universally  adopted 
by  later  writers,  as  well  as  still  attested  by  popular 
tradition.  As  the  king  crossed  the  brook  of  ban- 
nock, close  to  a  small  hamlet  called  Milltoun,  a 
poor  woman  who  was  drawing  water  from  the 
brook,  threw  down  her  pitcher  in  alarm  close  be- 
fore him;  upon  which  his  bounding  steed  took 
fright,  swerved  in  his  course,  and  threw  him  to 
the.  ground  with  such  violence  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  senses.  The  cotters  ran  to  his  assistance,  and, 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  quality,  carried  him  into  the 
house  of  the  miller,  took  off  nis  heavy  armour,  and 
laid  him  upon  a  wretched  flock  bed,  with  a  coarse 
rug  thrown  over  him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  senses  he  asked  for  some  priest  or  monk  to 
whom  he  might  confess  before  he  died.  The  poor 
people  then  asked  who  he  was ;  and  James,  as  the 
story  goes,  said,  incautiously,  ♦*  Alas !  this  morn- 
ing I  was  your  king."  Then  the  woman  of  the 
house  ran  forth  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  out 
for  a  priest  to  shrive  the  king!  Attracted  by  her 
clamour,  a  man  who  was  one  of  a  party  of  stragglers 
from  the  victorious  army  of  the  prince,  went  into 
the  house,  and,  recognising  the  King,  stooped  over 
him  as  if  he  were  a  priest  about  to  administer  the 
last  consolations  of  religion,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart  with  a  dagger.  What  appears  to  be 
certain  is,  that  a  dead  body,  ascertained  to  be  that 
of  the  king,  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
buried  with  royal  honours  in  the  abbey  of  Cambus- 
kenneth.  James  III.  was  only  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  perished.  At  the  dismal  news  of  his  death 
his  undutiful  son  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse ; 
but  though  this  feeling  embittered  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  his  most  festive 
hours,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  ascending  the 
throne,  nor  from  embarking  most  ardently  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  attended  his  father's  fimeral, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Perth,  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone  Abbey,  with  the  usual  pomp  and  rejoicings, 
on  the  26th  of  June.  He  had  set  an  example 
highly  dangerous  to  kings;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  affect  Henry,  who  granted  passports  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  his  "  dear  cousin,"  James  IV.,  taking 
care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  strong 
reinforcements  to  Berwick,  which  might  be  attacked 
with  the  vigour  which  generally  characterises  a 
new  revolution.  Having  agreed  with  the  young 
king  for  a  three  years'  truce,  he  then  waited 
events;  and  the  course  they  took,  for  some  time, 


seemed  likely  to  lay  Scotland  at  his  feet  without 
his  making  war,  which  he  disliked,  and  without 
his  touching  his  treasures,  which  he  disliked  still 
more.  The  late  King  of  Scotland  had  not  died 
unlamented,  and  there  were  some  bold  and  despe- 
rate men  who  were  quite  ready  to  try  another  revo- 
lution. In  the  following  year  the  Lord  Forbes 
took  up  arms,  and  marched  through  the  country 
with  a  bloody  shirt,  said  to  be  the  late  king's,  fixed 
upon  a  spear,  as  his  banner,  and  this  ghastly  token 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  common  people, 
who  had  always  been  rather  attached  to  the  de- 
ceased sovereign.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord 
Lyle  occupied  the  strong  castle  of  Dumbarton,  in 
defiance  of  the  new  government ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  Lord  Damley,  and  some  others, 
armed  their  vassals  and  put  ih&i  castles  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Among  their  numerous  complaints 
they  did  not  forget  the  extravagance,  dissipation, 
and  immoralities  of  the  young  sovereign,  which 
were  encouraged  by  the  barons  and  by  some  of 
the  bishops  of  the  triumphant  faction ;  and  they 
asserted,  upon  pretty  good  grounds,  that  the  dis- 
honoured father  and  relatives  of  the  Lady^Margaret 
Drummond,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  the  boy- 
kine,  were  grasping  at  all  the  honours  and  offices 
of  the  state.  But  James,  who  was  as  active  and 
warlike  as  his  father  had  been  sedentary  and  pacific, 
and  who  was  surrounded  by  men  of  energy,  rapidly 
collected  an  army,  and,  after  a  few  sieges,  and  a 
desperate  nocturnal  fight  at  Talla  Moss,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Stirling,  he  completely  suppressed 
this  revolt.  His  clemency  in  the  hour  of  victory 
and  triumph  was  still  more  effective  than  his 
arms ;  and  the  disaffected  nobles  were  pretty  gene- 
rally reconciled  and  even  attached  to  his  govern- 
ment. About  this  time  a  brilliant  naval  victory 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  new  sovereign. 
When  men  were  constantly  fighting  upon  land — 
as  the  borderers  of  both  nations  were — ^without 
any  regard  to  existing  truces,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  hostilities  should  sometimes  be  carried  on  at 
sea  in  the  same  irregular  manner.  Without  at- 
tempting the  difficult  task  of  proving  who  were  the 
aggressors  originally,  we  will  merely  mention  that, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  James  IV.,  and  in  time 
of  peace,  five  English  ships  sailed  up  the  Clyde, 
and,  after  committing  many  depredations,  gave 
chase  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  king,  and  greatly 
injured  her.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  who 
was  not  only  a  brave,  but  a  skilful  and  (for  the 
period)  a  scientific  seaman,  had  won  laurels  from 
the  English  under  the  preceding  reign  ;  and  though 
he  was  among  those  who  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  late  king,  and  opposed  to  the  revolution,  he 
forgot  these  politicsd  feelings,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  young  James — ^who  was  doing  his  best  to 
encourage  the  infant  navy  of  Scotland — and  at  that 
sovereign's  request  undertook  to  chastise  the  ma- 
rauders. With  two  ships  of  superior  size,  and 
well  mamied — the  "  Flower"  and  the  "  Yellow 
Carvel" — he  sailed  down  the  Forth,  attacked  the 
five  English  ships,  which  were  thenl^ing  off  Dun- 
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bar,  and,  after  a  fierce  action,  brought  them  all 
into  Ijcith.  According  to  the  Scottish  historians, 
the  King  of  England  encouraged  one  Stephen 
Bull,  an  enterprising  merchant  and  seaman  of 
London,  to  retrieve  this  disgrace;  and  notwith- 
standing the  truce,  and  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
the  .five  captured  vessels,  he  permitted  various 
knights  to  embark  with  him,  together  with  com- 
panies of  cross-bowmen  and  pikemen.  Bull  sailed 
to  the  Forth  with  three  ships,  and  lay  to,  behind 
the  Isle  of  May,  waiting  for  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
who  had  put  out  to  sea  in  order  to  escort  some 
trading-vesseh  to  Flanders.  Soon  after,  the  two 
Scottish  ships  were  seen  doubling  St.  Abb's  Head, 
and  the  English  cleared  for  action.  Wood  had 
the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage,  and  he  kept  it 
like  a  good  seaman.  The  battle  continued,  within 
sight  of  innumerable  spectators,  who  crowded  the 
seaward  hills,  from  early  morning  till  dark  night, 
when  the  ships  separated  without  any  intention  of 
retreat  on  cither  side.  At  day-break  the  battle 
was  renewed :  the  hostile  ships  grappled ;  the 
men  fought  hand  to  hand ;  and  so  intent  were  they 
upon  this  occupation,  that  they  let  their  vessels 
drive,  and  they  were  all  drifted  by  a  strong  ebb- 
tide into  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  and  into  shallow 
water.  Here  Bull  surrendered:  his  two  ships 
were  carried  into  Dundee,  where  the  wounded 
were  carefully  attended  to.  Soon  after  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  presented  Bull  to  his  master,  who  received 
him  very  courteously,  and,  after  remonstrating 
against  the  excesses  committed  on  his  coasts  and 
shipping  by  the  English  pirates,  dismissed  him 
without  ransom,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  pri- 
soners that  had  been  taken  with  him.* 

In  the  following  year  (1490),  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Scottish  king  was  negotiating  with 
Henry  in  the  most  friendly  manner  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  border  differences,  and  for  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce,  a  dark  plot  was  hatched  at 
the  English  court  for  the  seizing  of  his  person, 
together  with  that  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ross, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. .  Ramsay,  Lord 
Bothwell,  the  favourite  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
fied  into  England,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had 
recently  been  received  into  James's  favour,  and  one 
Sir  Thomas  Tod  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Henry  to  seize  the  two 
princes  and  deliver  them  both  into  his  hands. 
For  present  aid  in  this  treasonable  enterprise  Henry 
advanced  the  sum  of  260/. ;  but,  with  his  accus- 
tomed parsimony,  he  stipulated  that  the  money 
should  be  restored  to  him  by  a  certain  day.  The 
bargain  was  drawn  up  at  Greenwich,  and  Tod 
delivered  his  son  as  an  hostage  or  security .t  But 
although  James  had  no  suspicion,  and  probably 
never  learned  that  such  a  plan  was  on  foot,  the 
project  came  to*  nothing.  In  the  following  year 
Henry  received  with  open  arms  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 

•  Pinkertoa.— Tytler. 

t  The  indastrioiu  Rymer  drat  broaglit  this  transtetlon  to  light. 
The  original  agreement  is  pablithed  in  his  *  Fosdera ' 


and  concluded  another  dark  agreement  with  him ; 
and  though  this  conspiracy,  which  was  known,  at 
least  in  part,  to  James,  failed,  like  that  of  Both- 
well,  Buchan,  and  Tod,  he  did  not,  for  that,  cease 
to  maintain  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  disaf- 
fected portion  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  nor  neglect 
to  keep  spies  in  the  court.  James,  though  he  was 
very  imperfectly  informed  of  these  practices,  still 
knew  enough  to  excite  his  indignation;  and  his 
natural  disposition  alone  made  him  hate  the  cold 
and  crafty  character  of  Henry.  The  young  king, 
moreover,  had,  from  the  time  of  his  accession, 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Henry's 
implacable  enemy  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing,  not  only  that 
James  knew  of  Warbeck's  coming,  but  that  he 
had  negotiated  with  him  several  years  before  he 
came. 

Whether  James  entered  into  these  relations  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  fact,  that  Perkin  was  not 
what  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  or  whether  he,  at 
this  or  at  any  later  time,  believed  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor, must  remain  matter  of  doubtful'  specula- 
tion. What  is  certain  is,  that  he  and  his  people 
had  long  entertained  the  notion  of  breaking  with 
Henry,  as  with  a  man  who  could  never  be  trusted, 
and  who  had  the  art  of  making  peace  more  dan- 
gerous than  war.  When,  therefore,  the  wanderer 
presented  himself,  he  found  the  Scots  in  a  humour 
which  would  not  dispose  them  to  be  very  critical 
in  the  examination  of  his  proofs  of  royal  birth ; 
but  such  was  the  wonderful  tact,  such  the  winning 
manners  of  Perkin,  that  he  soon  convinced  people 
through  their  feelings  to  himself  personally,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  the  honest 
belief  that  their  interesting  guest  was  really  the 
person  that  he  reported  himself  to  be.  There  was 
certainly  no  real  prince  at  the  time  more  beautiful, 
and  graceful,  and  accomplished  than  this  extraor- 
dinary pretender ;  and  his  abilities,'  at  least  in 
certain  difficult  lines,  must  have  been  still  supe- 
rior to  his  personal  advantages.  The  inimitable 
way  in  which  he  played  his  part  for  the  long  term 
of  seven  years,  added  to  tlie  dark,  ambiguous  mode 
of  proceeding  which  Henry  adopted  in  everything 
relating  to  him,  long  left  it  a  doubt  in  many  in- 
quiring minds  whether  he  could  be  an  impostor. 
Bacon  says,  that  the  king's  manner  "  of  showing 
things  by  pieces  and  by  dark  lights  had  so  muffled 
the  story,"  that  it  remained  almost  a  mystery  to 
his  day.  Believing  him  to  have  been  an  actor, 
this  competent  judge  expresses  a  high  admiration 
at  the  skill  witli  which  he  played  his  part, — at  his 
princely  behaviour, — at  his  never-failing  address ; 
and  he  makes  the  curious  remark,  that,  with  long 
and  continual  counterfeiting,  he  was  turned  by 
habit  almost  into  the  thing  he  seemed  to  be. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  James 
IV.,  who  always  addressed  him  as  "  cousin," 
entertained  him  with  tournaments  and  other  gr.at 
festivals ;  and  when  thesfe  were  over  he  took  him 
with  him  on  a  royal  progress  through  Scotland,  by 
which  means  he  was  seen  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
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mired  by  all  classes.  As  if  to  prove  the  warmth 
of  his  attachment,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
viction that  Perkin  was  the  real  Duke  of  York,  he 
married  him  in  a  short  time  to  the  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  who,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  nearly 
related  to  the  royal  House  of  Stuart. 

Henry  was  much  disquieted  by  these  transac- 
tions ;  nor  were  his  apprehensions  abated  when  he 
learned  that  James  had  summoned  all  his  lieges  to 
meet  him  in  arms  at  Lauder,  near  the  borders,  and 
that  communications  had  been  opened  with  some 
Anglo-Irish  barons.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  renew  an  old  friendship  with  Ramsay,  Lord 
Bothwell,  the  discontented  favourite  of  the  late 
king  I*  to  send  a  present  to  the  reigning  king's 
broSier;  and  to  employ  one  Master  Wyat,  an 
Englishman,  and  an  old  servant  in  this  kind  of 
business,  as  a  secret  envoy  in  Scotland.  Henry's 
bosom  friend  Fox,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  in  a  more  open  manner ; 
but  he  was  less  successful  than  Wyat,  for  James 
would  not  consent  to  abandon  Warbeck,  except  on 
conditions  which  were  considered  too  burdensome 
and  dangerous.  The  English  bishop  was  soon 
succeeded  at  the  Scottish  court  by  a  French  knight, 
a  more  welcome  ambassador,  from  Charles  YIII. 
This  was  the  Sire  de  Concressault,  who  had  been 
captain  of  the  French  guard  of  honour  assigned  to 
Perkin  by  King  Charles  in  1493.  In  public,  the 
accomplished  diplomatist  showed  himself  as  a 
mediator  anxious  to  reconcile  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  the  French  and  English  sovereigns ; 
in  private,  he  favoured  Perkin  and  the  war-party, 
and  pressed  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  for  his 
master  Charles  was  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the 
conduct  of  Henry,  who  had  now  formed  a  league 
with  the  pope,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  King 
of  Spain,  Uie  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  establishing 
themselves  as  conquerors  beyond  the  Alps.  In  a 
short  time  Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  wrote  secretly 
to  Henry,  informing  him  that  the  Earl  of  Buchanf 
took  it  upon  himself  to  fulfil  what  was  meant,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  ''  in  the  long  nights"  to 
surprise  Warbeck  in  his  tent,  and  take  him  pri- 
soner, seeing  that  there  was  no  guard,  but  such  as 
King  James  had  appointed,  near  his  person ;  and 
the  English  exiles  and  the  foreign  adventurers  who 
had  accompanied  or  followed  Perkin  from  Flanders 
would  be  fixed  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
nocturnal  adventure.  He  went  on  to  tell  his  em- 
ployer that  he  had  spoken  to  the  king's  brother, 
who  engaged  to  do  his  grace  service,  and  not  to  join 
the  army  against  his  grace  for  aught  the  king  might 
do,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Moray  undertook  to 
solicit  the  young  prince  to  go  over  to  his  grace,  in 


*  At  the  memorable  executiun  in  1482.  when  James  III.*8  favoar- 
ites  were  banged  bv  ih«  baront  on  tlie  bridge  of  Laader,  tbU  Ramsay 
was  the  om\y  one  tnat  escaped.  As  the  plot  for  seising  King  James 
and  his  brother  seems  to  nave  originated  with  him,  he  most  have 
had  A  genius  for  this  kind  of  undertaking. 

f  Boehan.  it  will  he  remembered,  had  nlso  been  concerned  in  the 
Greenwich  plot  for  leixing  James  and  his  brother. 
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case  his  brother  King  James  should  persist,  against 
the  will  of  his  baronry  and  his  whole  people,  in 
making  this  war.  This  villanous  spy,  who  was 
trusted  by  King  James  all  the  time,  certainly 
worked  hard  to  earn  Henry's  money,  and  scrupled 
at  no  measures,  however  base.  In  the  same 
letter  he  informs  Henry  that,  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  there  came  a  gentleman  out  of  Carlisle  to 
Perkin,  who  introduced  him  to  the  king,  upon 
which  he,  Bothwell,  remained  to  understand  the 
matter.  "  I  was  informed  secretly,"  adds  he, 
"  that  this  man  should  have  come  from  Randell  of 
Dacre,  brother  to  the  Jjord  Dacre,  and  from  the 
Skeltons :  .  .  .  .  and  undoubtedly  the  Northum- 
berland men  come  shrewdly  at  days  of  meeting,  and 
at  days  secretly  appointed  betwixt  them  and  Scots- 
men ;  and  every  day  through  them  their  vagabonds 
come  to  Perkin,  and  sundry  writings  come,  and 
now  newling  (recently)  one  Hatfield  that  was  wont 
to  dwell  with  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  and  he  tells  many 
tidings."  In  another  letter  he  mentions  the  names 
of  the  Nevils,  Lovels,  and  Herons,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  of  the  north  of  England,  as  being  in 
correspondence,  or  having  stolen  interviews,  with 
King  James  and  Warbeck.  All  this  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  service  required  by  Henry,  upon  whom 
not  one  of  the  hints  was  thrown  away.* 

The  Dowager-Duchess  of  Burgundy  contrived 
to  send  to  Scotland  sixty  picked  men-at-arms  and 
a  supply  of  crossbows,  arms,  armour,  and  other 
military  stores ;  and  Perkin  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  fourteen  hundred  men  of  all  manner  of 
nations.  We  are  not  informed  who  sent  the  rest 
of  the  foreigners  or  the  money  (for  the  Pretender 
had  money),  but  both,  in  all  probability,  came 
from  the  duchess  and  the  French  king.  James 
now  concluded  a  treaty  with  Warbeck  as  with  a 


Hbrkxx  Wabbvgk's  Gboat. 

A  silver  coin  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
Kondy  for  distribution  among  Warbeck's  followers.  Drawn  from 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

sovereign  prince — the  latter  agreeing  to  advance 
the  king  a  certain  sum,  to  deliver  over  to  him  the 
castle  and  town  of  Berwick,  and  to  pay  him  fifty 
thousand  marks  within  five  years,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  James's  assistance  in  placing 
him  on  the  English  throne.  Many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  besides  Bothwell  and  Buchan  were  sold  to 
Henry,  and  ready  to  betray  the  army ;  others,  out 
of  prudence  and  good  policy,  were  against  the  war, 
for  Scotland  had  been  much  weakened  by  the  re- 

1  *•  Original  Letters  dlnstrative  of  English  History,  by  Sir  Henry 

Ellis. 
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cent  internal  disBenBions;  but  James,  who  was 
young  and  ardent,  knew  not  the  treachery  of  one 
party,  and  rejected  the  advice  of  the  other.  By 
some  means,  not  explained,  fiuchan  failed  in  his 
plan  of  seizing  Warbeck  in  his  tent ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  September  Bothwell  informed  Henry  that, 
on  the  Ibiti  day  of  the  same  month,  James  would 
be  at  Ellam  Kirk,  within  ten  miles  of  the  marches 
of  England,  with  Perkin  and  his  followers,  and  all 
the  Scottish  troops  he  could  muster.*  The  spy 
made  a  trifling  mistake  in  point  of  date ;  but  early 
in  the  winter  James  crossed  the  borders,  being 
preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  an  address 
on  the  part  of  Perkin  to  his  faithful  subjects  the 
people  of  England.  The  latter  document  was 
drawn  up  with  considerable  skill :  it  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  escape  from  the  Tower  and  of  his 
long  travels  in  foreign  parts ;  it  exposed  the  defi- 
ciency of  hereditary  right  in  Henry  Tudor;  it 
taxed  the  usurper  with  selling  the  honour  and 
trampling  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation;  it  charged  upon  him  as  murders,  the 
executions  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  Sir  Simon 
Montfort,  and  others  of  the  ancient  nobility ;  it 
called  upon  every  true  Englishman  to  take  up 
arms ;  and  it  promised,  at  the  very  least,  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  lands  to  the 
yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  the  man 
that  should  "  take  or  distress  Henry  Tudor." 
Another  important  and  well-considered  clause  in 
this  proclamation  was,  that  the  King  of  Scotland 
took  up  arms  in  his  quarrel  without  any  motive  of 
ambition,  and  that  he  would  retire  with  his  army 
as  soon  as  a  proper  force  of  native  English  was  on 
foot.  But  this  assurance  did  not  satisfy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  counties,  whose  old  ani- 
mosities against  their  neighbours  were  still  una- 
bated, and  whose  affection  for  the  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Flemings,  and  others  was  not  greater 
than  that  which  they  felt  for  the  Scots.  Had 
Perkin  come  alone,  or  with  the  few  Englishmen 
who  had  joined  his  standard,  his  chance  would 
have  been  better,  though  in  no  circumstances 
could  that  chance  have  been  a  good  one.  Warned 
in  good  time  by  BothwelU  Henry  had  adopted 
measures  to  indispose  men's  minds  to  insurrec- 
tion. The  same  informer  had  told  him,  that  the 
invading  army  was  badly  provided  with  artillery 
and  "  other  stuffs,"  and  that  for  "  lack  of  victuals" 
they  would  soon  call  on  the  king  to  return  home.t 
Instead  of  a  general  rising  in  his  favour,  Per- 
kin saw  that  he,  and  the  border  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  him,  were  regarded  with  detestation,  as 
being  in  close  league  with  the  natural  enemies  of 
England.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  adven- 
turers could  not  agree  with  the  Germans  and  Fle- 
mings, and  the  Scots  quarrelled  with  all  the 
foreigners  alike.  Then,  to  convert  Warbeck's  last 
faint  hope  into  despair,  the  ill-disciplined  in- 
vaders, with  or  without  James's  consent,  began  to 
plunder  the  country,  and  thereby  to  convert  every 


•  Sir  H.  ElUt. 
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yeoman  and  every  peasant  into  a  determined 
enemy.  Warbeck  said  (or  at  least  it  is  reported, 
to  his  honour)  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  throne 
than  gain  it  by  the  sufferings  of  Englishmen ;  but 
James,  it  is  added,  taunted  him  with  being  over 
tender  to  the  nation  which  would  acknowledge 
him  neither  as  their  king  nor  as  their  fellow- 
subject.  It  should  appear  that  the  cattle  &nd 
stores  had  been  removed  betimes  from  the  open 
country,  and  that  this  marauding  expedition  was 
not  very  productive  in  the  article  of  victuals; 
for  the  invaders  soon  felt  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  thereupon  retreated  across  the  borders  without 
fighting  a  battle  or  waiting  for  a  sight  of  an  Eng- 
lish army,  just  as  Bothwell  had  foretold.* 

This  incursion,  though  little  better  than  a  foul 
raid,  was  productive  of  serious  consequences ;  for 
the  people  of  Cornwall,  considering  themselves 
over-taxed  by  Henry  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war,t  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  crying  for  the 
execution  of  the  Archbishop  Morton,  chancellor 
and  chief  minister,  and  of  Sir  Reginald  Grey,  they 
poured  into  Devonshire  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
thousand  men.  From  Devonshire  they  advanced 
into  Somersetshire,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Lord  Audley  and  many  other  persons  of  less  note. 
They  then  marched  through  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Surrey,  into  Kent,  and  encamped  on 
Blackheath.  Henry,  whose  great  sagacity  did  not 
preserve  him  from  superstition,  believed  that 
Saturday  was  his  lucky  day;  and,  accordingly, 
he  ordered  batde  to  be  given  on  a  Saturday. 
While  the  Lord  Daubeney  moved  from  London  to 
attack  in  front,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  made  a  circuit 
to  attack  in  rear ;  and  the  king,  with  a  great  body 
of  reserve  and  most  of  the  artillery,  kept  his  per- 
son out  of  danger  at  St  George's  Fields,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  ^'  Within  the  city  there  was 
great  running  to  and  fro  of  people ;  some  to  the 
gates,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water-side ; 
all  giving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  fears  con- 
tinually." But  these  unreasonable  alarms  were 
soon  dissipated.  Lord  Daubeney,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  in  which  the  Cornish  archers  did  great 
execution,  drove  in  the  advanced  post  of  the  in- 
sui^ents  at  Deptford-Strand,  carried  the  bridge, 
ascended  the  hill,  and  established  himself  on  the 
heath.  At  the  same  time,  Oxford  showed  himself 
in  their  rear.  Though  without  horse  or  artillery, 
or  any  good  officers  to  command  than,  the  Cor- 
nish men  fought  bravely,  until  two  thousand  of 
them  were  slain.  Fifteen  hundred  were 'taken 
with  anns  in  their  hands;  and  among  the  pri* 
soners  were  Lord  Audley,  and  Flammock,  an 
attorney,  and  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  who  had  in* 
flamed  them  at  the  first  by  their  harangues  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  king  and  the  archbiahop.  The 
Lord  Audley  was  beh^ed  at  Tower  HUl ;  Flam- 

*  Bacon.->Ran.— Stoir.«Trtlet*t  Hist  Scot^— Sir  Henry  ElliA*a 
L«itert. 

t  On  the  13ih  of  February,  1497«  lOon  after  recelTiog  news  that 
Jamea  and  Warbeek  had  ctuaied  the  borders,  parliament  pasaed  a 
Kraut  of  two  tentha  and  two  flfteenths.  The  Comiahmen  pretended 
that  the  men  of  the  north  alone  ought  to  pay  Ibr  the  defence  of  their 
piovincet.  /^ 
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mock  and  Joseph  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered at  Tyburn.  The  blacksmith  died  like  a 
hero.  All  the  rest  were  pardoned  by  proclama- 
tion, and  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  com- 
pound for  their  liberty  with  the  men  that  had 
taken  them.  *^  It  was  a  strange  thing,"  says 
Bacon,  *'  to  observe  the  variety  and  inequality  of 
the  king's  executions  and  pardons;  and  a  man 
would  think  it,  at  the  first,  a  kind  of  lottery  or 
chance.  But,  looking  into  it  more  nearly,  one 
shall  find  there  was  reason  for  it,  much  more,  per- 
haps, than,  after  so  long  a  distance  of  time,  we 
can  now  discern.  In  the  Kentish  commotion, 
which  was  but  an  handful  of  men,  there  were 
executed  to  the  number  of,  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
but  in  this  so  mighty  a  rebellion,  but  three: 
whether  it  were,  that  the  king  put  to  account  the 
men  that  were  slam  in  the  field ;  or  that  he  was 
not  wilhng  to  be  severe  in  a  popular  cause;  or 
that  the  harmless  behaviour  of  this  people  (that 
came  from  the  west  of  England  to  the  east,  with- 
out mischief  almost,  or  spoil  of  the  counti^)  did 
somewhat  mollify  him,  and  move  him  to  com- 
passion; or,  lastly,  that  he  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  people  that  did  rebel  upon  wanton- 
ness, and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want." 

The  battle  of  Blackheath  was  fought  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1491.  A  short  time  before  it 
happened  King  James  again  crossed  the  Tweed, 
and  swept  the  country  as  far  as  the  Tees;  but 
he  retreated  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  marched 
northward  with  a  powerful  army.  The  English 
then  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Scottish  borders ;  but 
after  gaining  or  losing  a  few  insignificant  conflicts 
they  retired,  and  the  war  languished.  Henry's 
correspondents  were  not  slow  in  informing  him 
that  James  wished  for  peace :  whereupon  the  Eng- 
lish king  repeated  an  offer  he  had  aheady  made 
of  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret  to  his 
cousin,  the  King  of  Scots.  Don  Pedro  Ayala,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  interposed  as  a  mediator; 
commissionerB  met  at  Ayton  in  the  Merse,  and  the 
preliminaries  were  easily  arranged,  though  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the 
marrii^  was  not  concluded  till  more  than  five 
yeaiB  after.  James,  though  young,  thoughtless, 
dissipated,  and  extravagant,  was  too  honourable  to 
think  of  selling  Perkin  Warbeck,  for  whom  he 
had  coined  his  plate,  and  even  converted  the  great 
chain  of  gold  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear 
into  money.  Before  dismissing  his  army,  or  con- 
cluding anything  with  Henry,  he  permitted  Per- 
kin to  depart;  being  no  longer  able  to  assist  him, 
and  seeing  that  if  he  remained  his  presence  would 
only  embarrass  the  negotiations.  It  has  been 
suspected  by  some,  that  James  foresaw,  or  even 
recommended,  the  course  he  afterwards  pursued ; 
but  there  is  no  existing  proof  to  this  effect.  A 
ship,  commanded  by  Robert  Barton,  was  privately 
got  ready  at  Ayr,  and  a  delicate  attention  was  paid 
to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  Warbeck  was  escorted  to  the  sea- 
port by  a  guard  of  horse,  and  he  embarked  with  a 


few  followers  who  were  much  attached  to  him, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  leave  him.  Though 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  a  wandering  and 
perilous  life,  his  wife  resolved  to  share  his  fortunes 
to  the  last — for,  prince  or  impostor,  he  had  won 
the  heart  of  that  beautiful  woman.  At  the  end  of 
July  the  "  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York" — as  they 
were  still  called — left  Scotland  for  ever.*  They 
stood  over  to  Ireland,  and,  landing  at  Cork,  War- 
beck tried  once  more  to  raise  the  Irish.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  he  acted  on  the  bold  resolution  of 
trying  his  fortunes  in  Comwall.t  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Comishmen— "  some  of  the 
subtilest  of  them" — hearing  of  his  beine  in  Ire* 
land,  found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let  hun  know, 
that  if  he  would  come  over  to  them  they  would 
faithfully  serve  him.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember he  arrived  in  WhitsandBay,  with  four 
small  barks  and  some  six  or  seven  score  fighting 
men.  From  the  coast  he  marched  inland  to  Bod- 
min, the  native  place  of  Joseph  the  blacksmith, 
whose  eloquence  was  still  remembered,'  and  whose 
fate  at  Tyburn  seemed  to  his  townsmen  to  call  for 
vengeance.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  there 
were  many  thousands  who  had  lost  relations  and 
friends  in  the  fierce  fight  at  Blackheath,  and  who 
were  equally  eager  for  revenge.  Warbeck  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  host  Having 
assumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV.,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  having 
sent  his  wife  *'  for  present  safety"  to  Mount  St 
Michael,  he  advanc^  into  Devonshire,  and,  being 
joined  by  many  disaffected  persons,  appeared  be- 
fore the  city  of  Exeter  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
September,  with  an  irregular  force,  estimated  by 
those  within  the  walls  at  ten  thousand  men.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try had  flocked  into  that  city,  where,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  seconded  by  the 
wealthier  burghers,  they  bade  defiance  to  the  in- 
surgents, who  had  no  artillery  nor  any  kind  of 
engines  proper  for  a  siege.  The  Comishmen, 
however,  boldly  assaulted  the  east  and  north 
gates,  endeavouring  to  break  them  open  with  such 
instruments  as  they  had;  but  they  failed  at  both 
gates,  and  lost  about  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
On  the  following  morning  they  repeated  their 
assaults  upon  the  same  two  gates,  and  '*  especially 
at  the  north  gate,  which  was  again  well  and  truly 
defended,  and  put  Perkin  from  his  purpose  there ; 
....  .  in  BO  much,  as  when  Perkin  and  his 
company  had  well  assayed  and  felt  the  guns,  they 
were  fain  to  desire  to  have  licence  to  gather  their 
company  together,  and  so  to  depart  and  leave  the 
city."t     This  failure  disheartened  such  of  the  men 

•  Tytln't  Hict  Scot  Mr.  Tytler's  cnrioas  eztraeto  ftom  the 
<  Tre«aurer*>  Books'  ettablUh  aoreral  iotaretttng  pointa, 

f  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  King  Henry  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot» 
that  be  could  not  hare  remained  any  longer  in  Ireland  in  safety. 
The  king  says. "  Whereas  Perkin  Warbeck  and  bis  wife  were  lately 
set  fall  poorly  to  tlte  sea  by  the  King  of  Sools,  be  after  landed 
within  our  land  of  Ireland  in  the  wild  Irisherie.  where  he  had  been 
taken  by  oiu  oonslns  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond  if  ho  and 
his  said  wife  had  not  seoretiv  stolen  away.'— £//tVs  LetUrs, 

X  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to  the  king,  dated  the  18th 
of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  this  secondattack  was  made. 
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of  Devonshire  as  Had  joined  the  insurgents,  and 
they  began  to  return  to  their  homes  as  quietly  as 
they  could ;  but  the  hardy  men  of  Cornwall  ad- 
vised Warbeck  to  continue  his  march  eastward, 
vowing  that  they  were  ready  to  die  for  him  to  a 
man.  Making  rapid  marches,  they  reached 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  20th,  but  they 
found  no  accession  of  force,  though  the  country 
people,  who  were  still  complaining  of  the  king's 
tax-gatherers,  wished  success  to  their  enterprise. 
At  Taunton  their  farther  progress  was  checked  by 
the  presence  of  a  royal  army,  numerous,  provided 
with  artillery,  and  well  appointed  in  all  parti- 
culars. The  van  was  commanded  by  Daubeney, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Robert  Lord  Brooke, 
the  Steward  of  the  Household ;  a  second  division 
was  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Henry, 
as  usual,  stayed  in  the  rear.  The  half-naked  Cor- 
nishmen  thus  confronted,  neither  fled  nor  spoke 
of  retreat ;  and  Warbeck,  showing  a  good  counte- 
nance, rode  along  their  lines,  and  made  his  dispo- 
sitions for  a  battle,  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow ; 
for  the  quiet  shades  of  evening  were  stealing  along 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Taunton  Dean,  and  the 
royalists  had  pitched  their  tents  and  tethered  their 
horses  for  the  night  But  Warbeck,  with  all  his 
princely  qualities,  was  deficient  in  one,  very  essen* 
tial  to  princes  in  those  days — ^he  wanted  courage ; 
he  was  appalled  by  the  sight  of  the  measureless 
superiority  of  Henry's  farces,  and  during  the  night 
he.  mounted  a  swift  horse  and  fled  from  his  com- 
pany at  Taunton,  taking  no  leave  nor  licence  of 
them.*  When  morning  dawned,  and  his  flight 
was  discovered^  the  Cornish  men,  without  head  or 
leader — "without  stroke  stricken" — submitted  to 
the  mercy  of  Henry,  who  hanged  the  ringleaders, 
and  dismissed  the  rest,  naked  and  starving.  Great 
numbers  of  well-mounted  men  were  despatched  in 
every  quarter  in  pursuit  of  Perkin,  but  his  steed 
carried  him  well,  and  he  reached  the  sanctuary 
of  Beaulien,  in  the  New  Forest,  before  any  of 
his  pursuers  could  come  up  with  him.  There 
was  also  sent,  with  all  speed,  a  force  of  horse  to 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  to  seize  at  all 
hazards  the  person  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Grordon, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  her  husband,  "  whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved."  "The 
king,"  adds  Bacon,  '*  sent  in  the  greater  dili- 
gence, not  knowing  whether  she  might  be  with 
child;  tvherehy  the  bunnets  would  not  have 
ended  in  Parkings  person,^'*  The  horsemen, 
easily  got  possession  of  the  fair  Catherine,  and 
brought  her  like  a  captive  and  bond-woman  to 
the  king,  in  whose  presence  she  blushed  and 
wept  bitterly.  Her  beauty  and  amiable  counte- 
nance touched  even  the  cold,  impassive  heart  of 
Henry ;  he  treated  her  with  respect,  almost  with 
tenderness,  and  sent  her  to  his  wife,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  court  she  was  received  with 
great  kindnes8.t 

•  Letter  flrom  the  king,  dated  the  SSth  of  September.^AV  ffe»ry 
t  UalL— Andre.— Becoiw-Sir  Henry  EUte'i  LeUen. 


The  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  was  soon  Hurrounded 
by  the  king's  troops,  but  Henry  hesitated  to  force 
so  holy  a  place,  and  he  proceeded  by  artifice,  in 
which  he  was  not  often  unsuccessful.  He  sent 
some  of  his  skilful  agents  to  work  upon  the  fears 
of  Perkin,  who,  finding  himself  without  help  or 
hope,  accepted  the  royal  pardon,  and,  of  his  own 
will,  frankly  and  freely  departed  out  of  sanctuary. 
Henry  would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but 
his  curiosity  induced  him  to  take  a  secret  view, 
from  behind  a  screen,  of  the  spirit  which  had  so 
long  tormented  him.  A  part  of  the  royal  army, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  taxes  and  fines,  marched  westward  into  Devon- 
shire and  ComwsJl.  In  the  winter  Henry  himself 
was  at  Exeter,  where  several  trees  in  St  Peter's 
Close,  between  the  north  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  treasury,  were  cut  down,  tliat  the 
king,  '*  standing  in  the  new  window  of  Mr.  Trea- 
surer's house,"  might  see  the  rebels,  who  came 
bare-headed,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  ask 
for  mercy  and  pardon.  Henry  addressed  them  in 
a  short  speech,  and  granted  them  his  clemency, 
upon  which  they  made  a  great  shout,  hurled  away 
their  halters,  and  cried  ^'  God  save  the  king."* 
But  those  who  had  money  or  property  of  any  kind 
were  not  treated  in  this  manner;  they  had  to  deal, 
not  with  the  king  personally,  but  with  certain 
'^  finers  and  commissioners  appointed  for  the  fining 
of  all  such  as  were  of  any  substance,  and  could  be 
convicted  or  suspected  of  partaking  in  the  aid  or 
comfort  of  Perkin  or  of  the  insurgents,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  their  flight;"  by  which  it  was 
meant,  that  any  man  who  had  given  the  starving 
fugitives  a  crust  of  bread  was  to  be  punished  for 
it  as  a  crime.  The  chief  of  these  commissioners 
were  the  Lord  Darcy,  Amias  Paulet,  Knight,  and 
Robert  Sherborne,  a  priest  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester — a  promotion 
which  he  seems  to  have  owed  to  his  remorseless  ex- 
actions as  a  tax-gatherer.  These  commissioners, 
according  to  one  old  writer,t  ^\like  a  whirlwind 
tossed  and  pierced  the  coffers  and  substance  of  the 
people ;"  and  Bacon  says  that  *'  they  proceeded 
with  such  strictness  and  severity  as  did  much  ob- 
scure the  king'^  mercy  in  sparing  of  blood,  with 
the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasure." 

When  Henry  returned  to  London  Warbeck  rode 
behind  him  at  a  little  distance,  but  not  in  any 
ignominious  fashion.  In  order  that  he  might  be 
seen  by  all  the  citizens,  he  was  sent  through 
Cheapside  and  Comhill  to  the  Tower,  riding  on 
horseback  in  slow  procession.  The  people  crowded 
to  gaze  upon  the  handsome  prisoner,  whose  won- 
dedul  adventures  had  occupied  their  minds  during 
so  many  years.  Some  hooted  and  scoffed,  but  the 
majority  preserved  a  wondering  and  respectful 
silence.  When  they  saw  the  dismal  gates  close 
upon  him  they  thought  never  to  see  him  again ; 

•  Qootetloii  from  the  town  Mrehlve*  of  Exeter,  fomiahed  to  Hlr 
Henry  Ellii  (^  Letters  lUattraUTe  of  English  UisUvy),  by  the 
Rer.  George  Oliyer. 
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but  preaently  he  came  fortli  of  the  Tower,  and  he 
was  conveyed  in  the  same  alow  state  hack  to  the 
palace  at  Westminster.  In  appearance  he  lived  at 
liberty  in  the  court ;  in  reali^  he  was  watched  by 
certain  keepers,  who  were  ordered  never  •to  lose 
sight  of  him  nor  permit  him  to  move  from  them 
a  nail's  breadth.  He  was  not  converted  into  a 
menial,  like  Simnel,  bat  was  treated  with  an  out* 
ward  show  of  respect.  He  was  repeatedly  ex- 
amined before  a  select  commission ;  but,  except  a 
few  particulars,  which  in  no  way  explained  the 
moat  mysterious  parts  of  his  story,  his  confessions 
were  kept  secret ;  '*  so  that  men  missing  of  that 
they  looked  for,  looked  about  for  they  knew  not 
what,  and  were  in  more^doubt  than  before ;  but  the 
king  choae  rather  not  to  satisfy  than  to  kindle 
coals.''* 

A.D.  1498. — ^Without  speculating  on  Henry's 
motives,  which  it  is  clear  were  not  penetrated  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  writers,  we  will  proceed  to 
relate  the  outward  and  visible  facts  which  wound 
up  die  marvellous  history  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In 
June,  when  he  had  resided  some  six  or  seven 
months  in  Henry's  court,  he  contrived,  or,  what 
seems  more  probable,  he  was  permitted  to  escape. 
Being  immediately  pursued,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  Bethlem,  called  the  Priory  of  Sheen,  be- 
side Richmond,  in  Surrey.  This  house  was  one  of 
those  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary;  but 
the  prior  having,  by  earnest  solicitations,  procured 
a  promise  from  the  king  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  delivered  him  up.  A  paper  was  now  put  into 
his  hand,  and  he  was  fettered  in  a  pair  of  stocks, 
before  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  stood 
a  whole  day,  not  without  coarse  insults ;  and  there 
he  read  the  paper,  which  purported  to  be  his  full 
confession.  The  next  day  he  stood  in  the  stocks 
at  Cheapside,  and  read  the  same  paper.  If  he 
had  the  spirit  of  a  man  this  must  have  been  worse 
|3ain  than  dying  at  the  field  of  Taunton  could  have 
been.  The  confession,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  by  Henry's  orders,  though  we  believe  that 
no  authentic  copy  is  preserved,  was  a  very  un- 
satis&ctory,  and  in  part  a  contradictory  document. 
Henry  8  cunning  and  caution  injured  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  by  which  he  wished  all  men  should  be 
convinced.  The  prisoner  in  the  stocks  was  made 
to  declare  that  he  was  a  native  of  Toumay  in 
Flanders,  the  son  of  John  Osbeck  and  of  Catherine 
de  Faro ;  that  all  his  relations  were  persons  engaged 
in  trade ;  that  his  mother  sent  him  to  Antwerp  to 
learn  Flemish ;  that  one  Barlow  placed  him  with 
a  merchant  of  Middleburgh  to  leani  English ;  that 
he  afterwards  went  into  Portugal  with  Sir  Edward 
Brompton's  wife;  that  at  Lisbon  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  knight  of  the  country ;  that,  desiring 
to  see  other  countries,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where, 
^  being  dressed  in  some  clothes  of  silk,"  the  people 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  he  must  be  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  (the  Earl  of  Warwick),  who 
had  been  before  time  in  Dublin;  that  then  an 
Englishman  swore  he  {must  be  a  bastard  son  of 


King  Richard  III. ;  but  that,  finally,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  enemies  of  King  Henry,  that  he 
should  be  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of 
King  Edward  lY.*;  and  that  thereupon,  against  his 
will,  they  made  him  learn  English,  and  taught  him 
what  he  should  do  and  say.  The  paper  went  on  to 
state,  that  he  was  invited  into  France  by  Charles 
VIII.,  and  that  from  France  he  went  into  Ireland, 
from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  and  so  into  England. 
After  the  second  reading  Perkin  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  became  the  companion  and  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  {Warwick,  who,  after 
his  exhibition  in  the  city  and  at  court  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  imposture  of  Simnel,  had  - 
been  recommitted  to  his  old  lodging.* 

A.D.  1499. — Perkin  Warbeck  had  not  been  more 
than  six  months  in  the  Tower  when  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  dethrone  Henry ;  and  one  Ralph  WU- 
ford,  or  Wulford,  the  son  of  acordwainer,  undertook 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Several 
plots  had  been  set  on  foot  to  release  the  unfortunate 
earl,  and  proclaim  him  king';  but  though  aided  on 
one  occasion  by  Charles  YIIL,  they  had  all  failed. 
Now  a  report  was  spread  that  Warwick  had 
perished,  or  was  missing  in  the  Tower;  but  after  a 
short  interval  there  was  a  whisper  that  he  had 
escaped.  From  the  borders  of  Sussex,  Ralph 
Wilford  and  an  Augustine  friar,  named  Patrick, 
who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  this  farce,  stole  into 
Kent,  where  they  seem  to  have  found  some  en- 
couragement. The  cordwainer's  son  told  the  story 
of  his  royal  birth,  captivity,  and  escape ;  and  the 
monk  undertook  to  prove  it  to  be  all  true  in  a  dis- 
course which  he  publicly  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
Both,  however,  were  arrested  almost  immediately : 
Ralph  the  scholar  was  executed, — Patrick  the  monk 
and  master  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment There  was  a  very  general  impression  at 
the  time  that  this  whole  business  ^*  was  but  the 
king's  device,"  and  that  the  friar  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  go  to  some  monastery  abroad.  Wilford 
was  executed  in  the  month  of  March.  In  the 
month  of  Jul(y  it  was  rumoured  that  Warbeck  and 
the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  had  conspired  together  to 
escape  from  the  Tower  and  get  up  a  new  insurrec- 
tion. Such  was  the  fascination  of  Perkin's  man- 
ners that  he  not  only  won  the  entire  friendship  of 
Warwick,  but  also  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his 
keepers.  Strangways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  Long 
R(^er,  undertook  to  murder  their  master  Sir  John 
Digby,  the  governor,  to  get  possession  of  the  keys 
of  the  Tower,  and  to  conduct  the  two  captives  to 
some  place  of  safety,  where  Warbeck  might  bepro^ 
claimed  by  the  HUe  of  Richard  /F.,  and  whither 
Warwick  might  summon  the  retainers  of  his  father, 
the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  Such  at  least  was  the 
account  given  by .  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  king, 
though  here  again  people  doubted  whether  Henry 
had  not  excitdl  the  natural  desires  of  the  two 
prisoners  for  liberty,  led  them  into  the  plot,  and 
invented  some  of  its  worst  features ;  for  he  was  so 
cunning  that  it  was  not  believed  he  could  ever  aQ( 
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in  a  straight-forward  maimer.  The  plot  being  die^ 
covered  before  it  could  be  eiecuted, — or  tluB  at 
least  being  stated, — ^Worbeck  and  Warwick  were 
closely  confined  in  separate  cells,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  their  separate  trials,  for  though  the 
only  charge  brought  against  Warwick  was  his  being 
an  accomplice  of  Perkin,  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to 
try  them  together.  Henry's  judges  seem  to  have 
been  ready  to  twist  and  turn  the  law  just  as  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  their  master ;  but  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  there  were  long  deliberations.  At 
length,  on  the  16th  of  November,  Warbeck  was 
arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall,  upon  divers  trea- 
sons committed  and  perpetrated  alfter  his  coming 
on  land  within  this  kingdom  (for  so  the  judges 
advised  because  he  was  a  foreigner).  He  was  con- 
victed, of  course,  and  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  same 
month,  he  and  John  0' Water,  the  mayor  of  Cork, 
one  of  his  first  adherents,  were  drawn  to  Tyburn : 
there,  on  the  scaffold,  his  confession  was  again  read, 
and  he  affirmed,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that 
it  was  all  true.  Then  he  and  his  fellow-sufferer 
'^  asked  theking*s  forgiveness,  and  died  patiently."* 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  strange  drama.  ''It 
was,"  says  Bacon,  *^  one  of  the  longest  plays  of 
that  kind  that  hath  been  in  memory,  and  might 
perhaps  have  had  another  end  if  he  had  not  met 
with  a  king  both  wise,  stout,  and  fortunate." 

Before  the  execution  of  Warbeck  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  brought,  not  before  the  judges,  but  as 
a  peer  (though  he  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and 
the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  had  never  l^en  reversed),  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  accused,  not  for  the 
attempt  to  escape  simply,  but  for  conspiring  with 
Perkin  to  raise  sedition  and  destroy  the  king.  The 
poor  prince,  who,  from  his  long  confinement,  was 
unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  help- 
less and  ignorant  in  a  piteous  degree,  confessed 
to  the  indictment;  the  Earl  of  O^ord,  as  Lord 
Steward,  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  house ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  November,  three  days  after  his 
trial,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.t  Thus  did 
Henry  remove  the  last  descendant  of  the  Planta- 
genets  from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  fear,  and 
from  this  moment  he  stood  without  a  competitor. 
The  hapless  Warwick  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year 
when  he  died ;  but  he  had  been  a  state-prisoner 
from  his  childhood,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
as  innocent  as  a  child,  when  he  was  judicially 
murdered  by  the  king  and  the  degraded  peers  of 
England.  Statesmen  and  judges  and  courtiers 
might  applaud  the  deed  and  the  wisdom  which 
dictated  it,  but  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  the 
people  could  not  be  repressed;  and  the  free 
utterance  of  their  commiseration  and  horror 
startled  the  wily  Henry,  who  thereupon  endea- 
voured to  shift  the  odium  firom  himself  and  cast  it 
upon  his  dear  ally  Ferdunand,  the  most  Catholic 
king  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating 

*HaU. 

I  Blewett  and  Attwood,  two  of  Uie  MnranU  ot  Uie  aovernor  of  the 
Tower,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn*'  a  few.  days  after  the  exeeution  of 
"  the  noble  and  commiwrable**  Sari  of  Warwick.  , 


a  marriage  for  Prince  Arthur,  his  eldest  son. 
'^For  these  two  kings,"  says  Bacon,  '^understand- 
ing one  another  at  half  a  word,  so  it  was  that  there 
were  letters  showed  out  of  Spain,  whereby,  in  the 
passages  concerning  the  treaty  of  the  marriage, 
Ferdinand  had  written  to  the  long  in  plain  terms 
that  he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succession  so  long 
as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loth 
to  send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers."* 
The  people,  however,  long  continued  to  murmur ; 
nor  were  their  doubts  wholly  removed  that  War- 
beck, after  all,  might  have  been  the  real  Duke  of 
York,  and  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  The  dying 
words  of  that  mysterious  character  might  have  been 
uttered  on  some  secret  promise  of  pardon,  or  on 
the  threats  of  some  execrable  tortures;  and  the 
confession  itself  was  so  full  of  contradictions  and 
reservations,  that  it  could  scarcely  impose  even  on 
simple  minds.f  If  there  was  a  tenderer  sympathy 
£>r  the  inoffensive  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  exciting 
adventures  of  Warbeck  were  the  more  frequent 
theme  of  conversation.  And  what  became  of 
Warbeck's  hix  wife  ?  The  Lady  Catherine  con- 
tinued in  the  queen's  court,  apparently  much  re- 
spected, and,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the  people 
continued  to  call  her  "the  White  Rose,"— the 
name  given  to  her  husband  by  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.  She  was  afterwards  re-married  to  Sir 
Matthew  Cradoc,  of  North  Wales^  ancestor  of  Uie 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  was  buried  with  him  in 
the  old  church  of  Swansea,  where  their  tomb  and 
epitaph  are  still  to  be  seen. 

A.D.  1500. — ^When  a  fierce  plague  broke  out  in 
London  a  few  months  after  these  executions,  the 
people  oonsidered  it  as  a  judgment  from  heaven. 
After  several  changes  of  residence  Henry,  partly 
from  a  delicate  regard  to  his  own  health,  and 
partly  because  he  had  business  to  transact  with  the 
Archduke  Philip,  went  over  to  Calais,  and  stayed 
there  till  the  pestilence  was  over.  He  invited  the 
archduloe  to  Calais,  but  that  prince  prudently 
declined  putting  himself  within  his  power,  and 
their  meeting  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
between  Calais  and  St  Omer.  The  subjects  of 
their  long  conference  were  commerce  and  cross- 
marriages  between  their  children;  but  there  were 
no  visible  effects,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
king's  anxiety  to  confer  personally  with  the  arch- 
duke proceeded  from  some  other  causes,  in  which 
the  case  of  Warbeck  was  included.  About  this 
time  died,  **  much  hated  of  the  people,"  Morton, 

•  **  But  hereby.**  adds  Bacon,  "aa  the  king  did  in  mom  perl  m. 

move  the  envy  from  himself,  so  he  did  not  observe  that  he  did 
withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infiinaling  upon  tiie  marriage, 
as  an  ill  prognostio;  which  in  event  so  fkr  proved  true,  as  both 
Prinoe  ATthor  eigoyed  a  very  smaU  time  after  the  marriaae,  and  the 
Ladjr  Catherine  herselfra  tad  and  a  religioaa  woman),  long  after, 
when  King  Henry  the  eighth's  resolution  of  a  divorce  ftom  her  waa 
first  made  known  to  her,  used  some  words  —  That  sht  hai  wot 
^0»d94:bmtitwatuJud9maUqf0od  for  that  her  fanrmer  marriage 
wu  made  in  blood:  meaning  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.** 

t  The  reader  will  be  amused,  though  probably  not  eoirrhieed.  by 
Walpole,  «ho,  in  his  *  Historie  Donbts.'  maintains  that  PerUa  War- 
beck was  really  the  Dnke  of  York.  For  .ourselves,  we  believe  that 
Perkin  waa  an  impostor,  bat  that  Benry  overdid  hia  part  and  never 
proved  him  to  be  one.  We  have,  however,  atated  tha  clearer  ^ts 
without  any  bias,  and  from  them  the  reader  may  dnw  hb  own  eon- 
elusions. 
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the  cbanodlor  and  primate ;  but  men  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  that  the  death  of  that  grind- 
ing minister,  and  the  tranquillity  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  render  the  king  less  eager  for  money. 
The  fact  was,  Henry  had  always  loved  money  for 
its  own  sake;  he  had  a  passion  for  hoarding,  and 
this  passion  always  increases  with  age. 

Charles  YIIL,  of  France,  had  now  been  nearly 
two  yean  in  his  grave.  In  1494,  ahout  sixteen 
months  after  buying  off  Henry  by  the  treaty  of 
Estaples,  that  strange  king,  who  claimed  by  pur- 
chase from  the  House  of  Anjou  an  ahsurd  right  to 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  crossed  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  3600  men-at-aims,  20,000  French 
infantry,  8000  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  an  immense 
train  of  artillery.  The  little  princes  of  the  numer- 
ous states  into  which  Italy  was  divided  had  no 
force  to  oppose  to  such  an  army,  and  their  jealousies 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  general  league.  The 
invaders  poured  on,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
sistance. But  Charles  soon  found  that  the  Lily 
of  France  was  not  destined  to  take  root.*  The 
Neapolitans,  who,  in  their  frivolity  and  **mad  love 
of  change,"  had  at  first  welcomed  the  French, 
were  presently  disgusted  with  their  insolence,  and 
opened  communications  with  their  expelled  sove* 
reign  Ferdinand  H.  of  Arn^;on,  who  had  not 
retired  further  than  the  Island  of  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  a  formidable  league,  consisting  of  tiie 
Pope,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  King  of  Ca»« 
tile,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  a  few  of  the  minor  Italian  states,  was  formed 
against  the  invaders ;  and  Charles  not  only  lost  his 
conquest  as  rapidly  as  he  had  made  it,  but  had 
extreme  difficulty  in  fighting  his  way  back  to 
France,  t  While  waiting  till  the  state  of  his 
finances  should  enable  him  to  renew  the  mad  en« 
terprise,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  de- 
bauchery, neglecting  his  beautiful  wife,  Anne  of 
Brittany.  In  1498,  when  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  saw  reasons  of  his  failure  in  Italy,  he  re-* 
solved  to  engage  15,000  men-at-arms,  natives  of 
Italy,  and  win  over  die  Pope,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  with  some  other 
members  of  the  coalition.  *^He  also  resolved, 
within  himself,  to  lead  a  more  chaste  and  religious 
life,  to  regulate  the  laws,  to  reduce  taxation,  under 
which  his  people  were  groaning,  and  to  reform  the 
church.  He  got  good  preachers  ahout  him,  and 
waa  a  constant  hearer  of  their  discourses.  He 
was  anxious  that  a  bishop  should  enjoy  but  one 
bishopric,  a  cardinal  two,  and  that  both  should  be 
obliged  to  residence ;  but  he  would  have  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  persuade  the  clergy  to  this.*'}  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  abundant  alms  to  the  poor, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  opened  a 
public  audience-chamber,  where  he  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  which  led  to  the 

*  Cha  noD  lice 

Clw  n  gigUo  ia  qfiiel  tetveno  abbift  rtdiet.  AHatto, 
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dismissal  of  several  of  his  officers,  who  had  prac* 
tised  shameful  extortion  and  bribery.  *'  Being 
thus  in  great  glory  in  relation  to  this  world,  and  in 
a  good  mind  as  to  the  next  (his  health  had  been 
for  some  time  declimng\  on  the  7th  of  April, 
being  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  he  took  his  queen 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  her  apartment  in 
the  Castle  of  Amboise,  where  the  court  was  then 
residing,  to  a  place  in  which  she  had  never  been 
before,  to  see  Ihem  play  at  tennis-ball  in  the  castle 
ditch."*  The  king  and  queen  had  to  pass  through 
a  filthy  corridor,  which  was  so  low  at  the  entrance 
that  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  diminutive  sta- 
ture, struck  his  forehead  against  the  archway.  The 
accident  seemed  slight,  and  the  king  spent  some 
time  in  looking  on  at  the  tennis-players,  talking 
fieely  with  everybody.  But  about  two  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  down  backwards,  and  lost  his 
speech,  and  being  laid  down  on  an  old  straw 
mattress  in  the  open  corridor,  he  died  about  nine 
hours  after,'in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.f 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  we  have  seen  in  re- 
bellion in  Brittany,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
married  the  widow  Anne,  having  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  Jane,  who  was  still  living,  by  agree- 
ing to  pay  20,000  ducats  to  Pope  Alexander  YI., 
and  to  cede  the  Valentinois  in  Dauphiny,  with  a 
pension  of  20,000  livres  to  the  pope's  son,  the 
execrable  Ciesar  Borgia.  Louis  XI L — such  was 
the  title  of  Orleans — ^was  as  eager  as  his  predeces- 
sor for  the  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  addition 
to  which  he  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
That  England  might  not  hinder  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  distant  wars,  he  gladly  renewed  the 
treaty  of  Estaples,  and  bound  himsdif  by  solemn 
oaths  to  pay  up  the  pension  which  had  fallen  into 
arrears.  Henry  got  some  money,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1499  Louis  descended  from  the  Alps  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session almost  without  a  blow ;  and  from  Lombardy 
he  marched  to  Naples,  which  again  submitted  to 
the  French  for  a  short  time. 

A.D.  1501,  — 2,  and  — 3. — Some  border  forays 
afforded  Henry  a  pretext  for  sending  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  on  an  embassy  to  James  of  Scotland. 
This  skilful  negotiator  found  the  young  king  in 
Melrose  Abbey,  and  induced  him  to  ask  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Margaret,  his  master  s  eldest 
daughter.  This  match  had  long  been  a  favourite 
scheme  with  Henry ;  it  had  been  proposed  more 
or  less  openly  on  several  occasions,  but  James 
had  hitherto  shown  a  strong  aversion  to  it.  After 
tedious  negotiations  this  treaty,  which  led,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  to  a  no  less  important  result 
than  the  peaceful  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  concluded  and  ratified.  Henry  was 
now  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  but  all  the  money)  he  would  consent  to 
give  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  eldest  daughter 
was  the  paltry  sum  of  30,000  nobles,  and  this  not 
to  be  paid  at  once,  but  in  three  yearly  instalments. 
Jamesy  a  prince  of  much  more  liberal  intentions^ 

•  Cominei,  f  IW:*  ^  ^  ^T  /^ 
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settled  on  the  princess  lands  worth  2000/.  a-year, 
but  she  was  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  500  marks 
yearly  as  long  as  he  lived.  Heury's  old  friend 
and  correspondent,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  came  to 
London  to  act  as  proxy  for  King  James ;  and  ^'  the 
fiancels"  were  solemnly  celebrated  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  the  Princess  Margaret,  in  giving  her 
consent,  being  made  to  say  that  she  did  it  '*  wit- 
tingly and  of  deliberate  mind,  having  twelve  years 
complete  in  age  in  the  month  of  November  last 
past."*  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1502,  but  the  young  lady  did  not  arrive 
in  Scotland  until  nearly  twenty  months  later.  In 
July,  1503,  she  set  out  with  a  train  of  ladies 
and  matrons,  and  was  escorted  as  far  as  York 
by  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  four  lords.  She 
rode  on  a  palfrey ;  but  a  magnificent  litter  was 
used  when  she  had  to  tnH^T  the  towns  that  lay 
in  her  way.  To  lighten  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
there  was  a  company  of  players  and  a  company  of 
minstrels.  From  York  she  was  escorted  by  the 
Earls  of  Surrey  and  Northampton.  On  the  borders 
she  was  met  by  a  selected  party  of  Scottish  nobility, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August  she  made  her  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  King  James  riding  behind  her  on  the 
same  palfrey.  The  following  day  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  This  marriage  was  preceded  by  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace,  wherein  Henry's  favourite  clause 
was  not  forgotten, — that  neither  prince  should  give 
shelter  or  encouragement  to  the  revolted  subjects  of 
the  other. 

Before  the  consununation  of  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Henry's  eldest  son  Arthur  had 
been  married  and  had  died.  As  early  as  1496 
Henry  concluded  a  bargain  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  who  agreed  to  give  Prince  Arthur  his  fourth 
daughter  Catherine,  with  a  portion  of  200,000 
crowns.  Three  years  after,  when  Arthur  was  in 
his  twelfth  year,  he  was  solemnly  affianced,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  acting  as  proxy  for  the  prin- 
cess, who  did  not  arrive  until  two  more  years  had 
passed.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1501,  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. On  this  occasion  Henry  had  the  heart  to 
spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  feasts  and 
tournaments ;  but  some  of  his  nobles,  in  order  to 
flatter  him,  spent  so  much  that  they  were  reduced 
to  ruin.  The  chief  man  that  took  care  of  the 
marriage  pageants  was  Bishop  Fox ;  "  who,"  says 
Bacon,  '*  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war 
or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works,  and  a 
good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  anything  else  that 
was  fit  for  the  active  part  belonging  to  the  service 
of  court  or  state  of  a  great  king."  The  historian 
adds  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  astrology  and 
fortune-telling  in  the  masques  and  fanciful  pieces 
which  were  represented.  "  You  may  be  sure  that 
King  Arthur,  the  Breton  [after  whom  the  young 
prince  was  named],  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady 
Catherine  from  the  House  of  Lancaster  [through 
the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt],  was  in  nowise 

•  EUifl*t  Lettert. 


forgotten."  Prince  Arthur  was  compared  to  Arc- 
turus,  and  the  princess  to  Hesperus ;  and  her  an- 
cestor, old  King  Alfonso,  "  the  greatest  astronomer 
of  kings,"  was  brought  on  the  scene  to  predict  the 
wonderful  and  brilliant  fortunes,  and  the  glorious 
progeny  which  should  spring  from  the  match. 
*'  But,  as  it  should  seem,  it  is  not  good  to  fetch 
fortunes  from  the  stars ;  for  this  young  prince,  that 
drew  upon  him  at  that  time  not  only  the  hopes 
and  affections  of  his  country,  but  the  eyes  and  ex- 
pectation of  foreigners,  after  a  few  months,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  [1502],  died  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  he  was  sent  to  keep  his  residence  and  court 
as  Prince  of  Wales."  Aithur  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  and  six  months  old ;  and  his  amiable 
temper  and  handsome  person  seem  to  Iiave  gained 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Bacon  says  that,  ^'  by 
reason  of  his  father's  manner  of  education,  that  did 
cast  no  great  lustre  upon  his  children,"  there 
remained  little  known  of  the  young  prince  except 
^^  that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned  beyond  Ins 
years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of  great  princes." 
Ferdinand,  the  father  of  the  young  widow,  for 
political  reasons,  instantly  proposed  that  she  should 
be  married  to  her  brother-in-law.  Prince  Harry, 
now  heir -apparent  to  the  English  throne, — a  mar- 
riage more  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law  than 
with  the  canons  of  the  Catholic  church.  Henry 
suggested  some  difficulties ;  but,  when  Ferdinand 
asked  back  the  young  lady,  and  the  money  which 
had  been  paid  with  her,  he  agreed  to  the  match, 
provided  that  the  Idispensation  could  be  obtained 
from  Rome,  and  that  100,000  crowns,  the  remaining 
half  of  Catherine's  portion,  should  be  immediately 
remitted  to  London.  The  dispensation  was  more 
easily  obtained  than  the  money ;  and  though,  in 
1503,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  was 
contracted  to  his  brother's  widow,  the  marriage,  for 
various  reasons,  was  delayed  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  it  was  more  than  once  nearly  broken  off 
altogether,  Henry  making  a  job  of  it  both  financially 
and  politically,  as  he  did  of  everything  else. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  was  looking  through 
Europe  for  a  rich  wife  for  himself,  his  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  having  died  in  childbed 
in  ti^e  Tower  shortly  afier  the  death  of  her  son 
Prince  Arthur.  He  lost  no  time ;  he  commenced 
his  search  before  the  dust  had  time  to  gather  on 
his  wife's  coffin ;  but  he  was  a  suitor  difficult  to 
please  in  point  of  money.  Having  no  longer  any 
fear  of  insurrection  at  home,  and  seeing  the  great 
powers  of  the  continent  too  much  absorb  by  other 
wars  to  molest  him,  he  fleeced  his  subjects  more 
unmercifully  than  ever,  giving  all  his  affections  and 
thoughts  to  the  gathering  and  heaping  up  of  trea- 
sure. His  ministers,  his  lawyers,  and  his  priests 
did  their  best  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion,  and  to 
prove  to  the  people  that  all  was  done  legally,  and 
that  the  duty  of  all  loyal  subjects  was  passive  obe- 
dience and  a  ready  paying  of  money.  '*  And  as 
kings,"  observes  Bacon,  '^  do  more  easily  find  in- 
struments for  their  will  and  humour  than  for  their 
service  and  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  his  purpose, 
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or  beyond  his  purpoBe,  two  instruments,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  whom  the  people  esteemed  as  his 
hone-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men,  and  careless 
of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist. 
Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent,  and  one 
that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good  language. 
But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a  sieve-maker, 
triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done,  putting  off 
all  other  respects  whatsoever."  These  men,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  forcible  expression  of  the  same  great 
writer,  "  turned  law  and  justice  into  wormwood 
and  rapine,"  were  both  lawyers.  Their  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding were  very  simple,  but  such  as  could  hardly 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy 
been  annihilated,  and  the  house  of  commons  reduced 
to  a  cipher.  They  charged  the  owners  of  estates, 
which  had  long  been  held  on  a  different  tenure, 
with  the  obsolete  burdens  of  wardships,  liveries, 
premier  seisins,  and  the  whole  array  of  feudal  obli- 
gations, for  which  they  would  only  give  quittances 
for  payments  in  money :  they  not  only  converted 
nearly  every  offence  into  a  case  of  fine  and  for- 
feiture, but  they  also  invented  new  offences,  that 
they  might  get  the  fines.  To  hunt  up  their  game 
they  kept  packs  of  spies  and  informers  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  strike  it  down  with 
the  legal  forms,  they  kept  a  rabble  to  sit  on  juries. 
In  the  end,  they  did  not  *' observe  so  much  as  the 
half  fiawre  of  justice.*'  Instead  of  proceeding  by 
indictment,  and  submitting  cases  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
they  arrested  men  by  precept,  and  tried  them,  or 
squeezed  their  money  out  of  them,  in  a  court  of 
commission  held  in  their  own  private  hoiises. 
**  These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  to  be  buried 
than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the  people ; 
both  like  tame  hawks  fur  their  master,  and  like 
wild  hawks  for  themselves ;  insomuch  as  they  grew 
to  great  riches  and  substance."* 

A.D.  1504. — At  the  very  moment  that  this  sys- 
tem was  in  full  vigour  a  parliament  met  (in  the 
month  of  January),  and  the  commons  chose 
Dudley,  the  leech,  for  their  speaker,  and  passed 
all  such  bills  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  propose. 
But  though  parliament  had  become  the  obedient 
tool  of  the  court,  there  were  loud  murmurs  out  of 
doors ;  and  there  was  a  desperate  man,  a  son  of  a 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  discontent.  This  was  Edmund  de 
la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  younger 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  came  over  with 
Simnel,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke. 
When  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  died  Edmund  claimed 
his  titles  and  estates ;  but  the  king,  who  had  a  law 
and  a  logic  of  his  own,  maintained  that  he  did  not 
inherit  from  hia  father,  but  from  his  brother  Lin- 
coln, who  had  died  before  the  father,  and  had  never 
had  possession  ;  and  that,  as  his  said  brother  Lin- 
coln had  been  attainted  by  parliament,  he,  Edmund, 
could  have  no  claim  to  the  honours  or  lands. 
Strange  as  was  this  course  of  argument,  it  received 
the  sanction  of  the  obsequious  parliament;  and 
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Edmund  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
fragment  of  his  patrimony,  which  was  given,  not 
as  of  right,  but  as  an  act  of  kindness  and  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  with  the  inferior  title 
of  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This  harsh  usage  had  a  great 
effect  on  a  temper  which  seems  to  have  been  natu- 
rally irritable.  The  young  earl,  in  a  broil,  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  man.  The  case,  if  properly 
tried,  would  not  probably  have  gone  beyond  a 
modern  case  of  manslaughter ;  but  Henry,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  reduce  one  connected  with  the 
House  of  York,  had  him  arraigned  as  a  murderer, 
and  then,  instead  of  permitting  the  trial  to  take 
place,  commanded  him  to  plead  the  royal  pardon. 
Suffolk  fled  to  the  continent,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  Henry  could  do,  still  re- 
mained open  to  the  friends  of  the  House  of  York. 
Henry,  by  means  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
induced  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  lived 
at  large  for  some  time  without  any  talk  of  his 
offence.  At  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
the  Infanta  Catherine,  he  attended  with  the  rest  of 
the  nobility,  and,  being  *'  too  gay,"  sunk  himself 
deep  in  debt,  as  did  many  others  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. Almost  immediately  after  he  was  again 
missing,  as  was  also  his  youngest  brother  Richard 
de  la  Pole.  Henry  soon  learnt  that  both  the  young 
»  men  were  with  their  aunt  of  Burgundy,  and  resort- 
ing '*  to  his  wonted  and  tried  arts,*'  caused  Sir  Robert 
Curson,  who  was  employed  at  the  time  at  Calais, 
to  quit  his  post  as  if  he  had  fled  from  it  in  disgust 
or  in  fear  of  the  king,  and  to  present  himself  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  as  a  discontented  man.  This 
knight  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  secrets  of 
the  earl,  and  found  out  the  names  of  the  persons 
upon  whom  "  he  had  either  hope  or  hold."  To 
increase  Suffolk's  confidence  in  the  spy,  Henry 
at  one  stage  of  the  business  ordered  the  })ope's  buU 
of  excommunication  and  curse  against  rebels  to  be 
read  at  PauVs  Cross  against  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Sir  Robert  Curson.  Curson  communicated  with 
Henry  in  great  secrecy,  and  still  maintained  his 
own  credit  and  inward  trust  with  the  earl.  In 
consequence  of  the  information  given  by  this  base 
agent,  Henry  arrested  William  de  la  Pole,  another 
brother  of  Suffolk ;  the  Lord  Courtena}-,  who  had 
married  the  Lady  Catherine,  one  of  Uie  sisters  of 
Henry's  queen;  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  Sir  William 
Windham,  and  some  other  meaner  persons.  Lord 
Abergavenny  and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  appre- 
hended at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  not  closely 
confined,  and  were  liberated  soon  after.  It  was 
not  easy,  even  in  Henry's  courts  of  law,  to  convict 
William  de  la  Pole  and  the  Lord  Courtenay  of  any 
other  crimes  than  their  relationship  to  the  fiigitive 
and  their  connexion  with  the  House  of  York,  which 
was  now  *^  rather  feared  than  nocent."  Yet  Cour- 
tenay, Henry's  brother-in-law,  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  life,  and  de  la  Pole 
'*  was  also  long  restrained  though  not  so  strictly. 
But  for  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  against  whom  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward  V .  and  his  brothery 
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did  gtill  cry  from  under  the  altar,  and  Sir  John 
Windham  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ;  the  two  knights  beheaded.*'* 
The  sentence  is  another  curious  specimen  of 
Henry's  indirect  dealing.  Tyrrel  and  Windham 
were  condemned,  not  for  any  conspiracy,  but 
for  having  assisted  the  king's  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  in  his  first  escape  out  of  England  in  1499, 
or  nearly  three  years  before  this  trial.  If  suspi- 
cions had  rested  upon  Tyrrel  as  the  murderer  of 
the  innocent  sous  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  proceed  against  him  for 
that  horrible  and  mysterious  business;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  employed  Tyrrel,  and  seems  even 
to  have  honoured  this  master  of  the  horse  of 
his  predecessor.  It  appears  to  have  been  wliile 
Tyrrel  was  lying  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of 
death  for  having  favoured  the  escape  of  Suffolk, 
that  he  confessed,  or  at  least  it  was  reported  by 
Henry  that  he  confessed,  to  his  having  employed 
Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton  to  murder  the 
princes,  and  that  they  had  been  murdered  in  their 
bed,  and  buried  at  the  stair  foot.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  confession  was  obtained  or 
reported,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  mys- 
tery did  not  seem  cleared  up  in  an  entirely  satis- 
factory manner.  As  the  story  went,  there  were 
but  four  persons  that  could  speak  upon  their  own 
knowledge  as  to  the  murder, — Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
Miles  Forest,  John  Dighton,  and  the  priest  of  the 
Tower,  who,  it  was  said,  had  buried  the  bodies.  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  who  was  removed  from  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  for  twenty-four  hours,  must 
have  known  that  the  two  children  were  either  killed 
or  carried  off,  but  Brackenbury  had  died  at  Bos- 
worth  Field  fighting  for  King  Richard  ;  and  his 
servant,  one  Black  Will,  who  guarded  the  princes, 
if  alive,  was  never  questioned  or  mentioned,  any 
more  than  John  G^een,  who  had  carried,  or  was  said 
to  have  carried,  Richard's  order  to  Brackenbury.  Of 
the  four  witnesses  mentioned.  Miles  Forest  and 
the  priest  of  the  Tower  were  dead,  and  from  this 
showing  there  only  remained  Tyrrel  and  Dighton 
to  speak  to  the  facts.  Dighton  was  a  prisoner  as 
well  as  Tyrrel;  and  whatever  the  master  may  have 
done  or  said,  it  i^  quite  certain  that  the  servant 
confessed  the  murder,  and  that  he  repeated  the 
particulars  of  the  story  to  many  men  and  in  many 
places.  But  here,  again,  the  course  pursued 
darkened  and  deepened  the  shades  of  doubt  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  confessions  in  the  Tower 
appear  to  have  been  taken  privately.  Tyrrel,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  got  rid  bf  on  another  charge ; 
but  according  to  the  remarkable  words  of  Bacon, 
"  John  Dighton,  who,  it  seemeth,  spake  best  for 
the  king^  was  forthwith  set  ai  liberty^  and  was 
the  principal  means  of  divulging  this  tradition."t 

•  BncOQ. 

f  Bncon'a  aecount  of  IhU  affair  is  unaeoaantahljr  perplexed,  and 
indeed  contradictory.  Hit  narratiTe  of  the  confessions  of  Tyrrel  and 
Dighton  distinctly  makes  these  persons  to  have  been  comnitted  to 
the  Tower,  nod  examined  upon  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  the 
princes,  on  the  first  romonr  of  Warbeclc's  attempt,  and  for  the  ex> 
press  purpose  of  putting  down  his  pretensions.  Yet  he  eoncludes  the 
statement  by  informing  us  that  Tyrrel  was  "  soon  after  beheaded  in 
the  Tower  yard,*'  leaving  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  never  been 


Several  years  later  (about  1513),  when  More  wrote, 
Dighton  was  still  not  only  alive,  but  at  large  ;  and 
though  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  he  was  likely 
to  come  to  the  gallows  at  last,*  he  does  not  inform 
us  for  what  crimes,  or  whether  he  ever  really  met 
the  fate  predicated  for  him. 

As  for  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk,  if,  in  flying 
the  second  time,  he  bad  arranged  a  conspiracy, 
there  was  certainly  no  proof  of  it  made  public  by 
this  inscrutable  government.  Sir  Robert  Curson, 
*'  when  he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  England, 
and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the  king,  but 
worse  fame  with  the  people."  Suffolk,  dismayed, 
retired  from  the  court  of  his  aunt,  and  became  a 
needy  and  neglected  wanderer  through  the  Nether* 
lands,  Germany  and  France. 

A.D.  1506.  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  Henry 
dispensed  with  parliament,  not  caring  for  their 
votes,  but  levying  money  by  the  arbitrary  and 
illegal  method'  of  benevolences.  Dudley  and 
Empson  continued  their  profitable  labours  all  the 
while.  In  1504,  when  Prince  Henry  was  knighted, 
the  king  called  a  parliament,  and  demanded,  by 
the  feudal  customs,  a  payment  for  that  occasion, 
and  another  for  the  marriage  of  hia  eldest  daugh- 
ter. They  were  instructed  to  offer  40,000/. ;  and 
then  the  king,  to  show  his  moderation,  took 
30,000/.  After  this  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
parliaments.  Henry's  coffers  were  brim-fuU ;  his 
wealth  in  ready  money  was  enormous;  yet  he 
still  earnestly  endeavoured  to  increase  it  by  mar- 
riage, and  an  accident  occurred  which  seemed  to 
offer  him,  not  only  the  means  of  obtaining  a  wife, 
but  also  of  getting  pofesession  of  the  person  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  even  in  his  helplessness 
and  beggary.  Henr^  was  considered  a  fortunate 
prince,  and  his  conscience  was  not  so  delicate  aa 
to  reject  any  kind  of  chance  which  fortune  threw 
in  his  way.  In  the  month  of  January  a  storm 
drove  some  foreign  vessels  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
harbour  of  Weymouth*  Distressed  by  their  suf- 
ferings at  sea,  and  being  in  want  of  n-esh  provi- 
sions, a  small  party  came  on  shore.  Among  them 
were  the  Archduke  Philip  and  his  wife  Joanna, 
now,  by  the  death  of  her  mother  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Castile,  of  which  country  they  were  going  to 
take  possession  when  the  tempest  interrupted 
their  progress.  Their  departure  frx)m  Flanders 
had  been  watched,  and,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happeui  or  had  been  alarmed  by  the  passage 
of  a  fleet  through  the  Channel,  where  the  vessels 
beat  about  for  many  days,  Henry  had  stationed 
guards  along  the  coast,  and  had  issued  his  orderB 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  royal  couple  if  they 
should  land.  They  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore 
when  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  and  Sir  John  Carew 
went  with  an  armed  force  into  Weymouth,  where, 

liberated  between  bis  said  examination  and  his  execution.  II is  own 
History  shows  that  it  was.  in  fact,  ten  or  eleven  years  after  that 
Tyrrri  was  put  to  death  on  another  charge,  and  that  in  the  ummb 
time  he  had  lieeo  long  at  large.  We  have  followed  the  account  of 
More,  who  speaks  of  Tyrrers  confession  ss  haviug  been  made  after 
his  committal  on  the  charge  fur  whieh  he  sulTered. 

*  "  Dighton,  indeed,  yet  walketh  on  alive,  in  good  postibiiity  to  be 
hanged  ere  he  die."  /^''>  T 
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with  much  humblenefis  and  hnmanity,  they  invited 
the  party  to  their  hoasea — giving  them,  however,  to 
underatand  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  re*em- 
bark  without  the  notice  and  leave*of  their  king  and 
maater.  Philip  had  no  confidence  in  Henry's  good 
faith :  he  knew  him  to  be  in  close  alliance  and 
constant  conreBpondence  with  his  father-in-law, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who,  at  the  moment,  was 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Castile  for 
himself:  he  must  have  bitterly  regretted  not  being 
guided  by  his  council,  who  advised  him  to  brave 
the  storm  rather  than  trust  himself  on  any  part  of 
Henry's  dominions ;  but,  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, he  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  as  if  he 
considered  himself  a  guest,  and  not  a  prisoner. 
Henry  presently  despatched  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to 
tell  his  loving  cousin  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  seas, — ^that  he  was  to 
consider  himself  as  in  his  own  laud,  and  that  he, 
the  king,  would  make  all  haste  to  embrace  him. 
Arundel  went  to  the  coast  in  great  magnificence, 
with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred  horse ;  and 
^^  for  more  state"  he  made  his  approach  by  torch- 
light. When  Philip  had  heard  the  earl's  message, 
^*  seeing  how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to  get 
away,  he  went  upon  speed  to  the  kin^  at  Windsor ; 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  joiuneys."  At 
three  o'clock,  on  the  llth  of  January,  the  cunning 
host  and  the  unwilling  guest  met  upon  Elworth 
Green,  two  miles  from  Windsor.  Henry  was  an 
adept  in  scenes  of  display,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  he  showed  himself  to  the  best  advantage, 
assuming  a  striking  superiority  in  dress  and  equip- 
ment even  in  the  minutest  article  over  the  Arch- 
duke, or  King  of  Castile,  as  Philip  was  now  called 
in  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  mounted  on  a  bay 
horse  trapped  with  needle-work  ;  he  wore  a  gown 
of  purple  velvet,  a  gold  chain  with  a  George  of 
diamonds  and  a  hood  of  purple  velvet.  His 
attendants  were  mounted  on  splendid  steeds  co- 
vered all  over  with  goldsmiths'  work,  cloths  of 
tissue  velvet,  roses,  and  dragons,  tassels,  gilt  bells, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  "  Tlie  King  of 
Castile  rode  upon  a  sorrel  hobby,  which  the  king 
had  given  him;  his  apparel  was  all  black;  a 
gown  of  black  velvet,  a  black  hood,  a  black  hat; 
and  his  horse  was  caparisoned  in  black  velvet. 
His  lord  chamberlain  and  all  the  rest  of  his  retinue, 
not  passing  a  dozen  in  number,  were  clad  in  sad 
apparel,  with  cloaks  of  sad  tawney  and  black,  with 
very  little  velvet  and  sarsenet"  The  two  princes 
saluted  each  other  with  all  loving  demonstrations. 
Philip  said  that  he  was  now  punished  for  not 
having  gone  within  the  walled  town  of  Calais  when 
they  last  met.  Henry  replied  (did  the  by-standers 
keep  their  countenances?)  that  walls  and  seas  were 
nothing  where  hearts  were  open  I  When  they 
went  from  Elworth  Green  towards  Windsor, 
Henry  rode  on  the  right  hand  of  Philip,  and  when 
they  reached  the  castle,  the  host,  instead  of  being 
at  the  stirrup  of  his  royal  guest,  permitted  him  to 
dismount,  and  to  stand  some  time  before  he 
alighted  from  his  own  saddle.    Within  the  castle 


Philip  found  a  splendid  apartment  prepared  for 
him ;  there  were  seven  chambers  togetiier  hung 
with  cloth  of  arras*  wrought  with  gold  as  thick  as 
could  be ;  and  as  for  the  three  beds  of  state,  no 
king  christened  could  show  such  three.  But  the 
guest  soon  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a  dear  price 
for  his  entertainment.  Henry  drew  up  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  wholly  in  his  own  favour ;  and 
while  they  were  discussing  this  subject,  choosing 
a  fitting  time,  he  drew  Philip  into  a  private  room, 
and  asked  from  him  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  long  sufferings  and 
wanderings,  had  retired  in  penury  to  Flanders, 
where  he  was  then  enjoying  Philip's  protection. 
The  King  of  Castile  *'  herewith  was  a  litde  con- 
fused and  in  a  study :"  he  said  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  reflect  dishonour,  not  only  oa  himself, 
but  also  on  the  King  of  England,  who  would  be 
believed  to  have  treated  him  as  a  prisoner  if  he 
exacted  such  a  thing  from  him ;  but  Henry  told 
him  to  make  his  mind  easy  in  this  respect,  for, 
as  for  the  dishonour,  he  would  take  it  all  upon 
himself,  and  so  the  honour  of  Philip  would  be 
saved.  "  The  King  of  Castile,  who  had  the  king 
in  great  estimation,  and  besides  remembered  where 
he  was,"  consented  reluctantly  to  oblige  the  king, 
from  whom,  however,  he  obtained  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  the  life  of  Suffolk  should  be  re- 
spected. Philip,  in  consequence,  adopted  such 
measures  as  induced  the  earl  to  believe  that  his 
sovereign  pardoned  him,  and  to  come  over  of  his 
own  good  will.  Henry  next  proceeded  to  exact  a 
wife.  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  was  sister  to 
Philip,  and  a  widow,  and  very  rich.  Henry  had 
cast  his  eyes  upon  her  as  a  suitable  match,  and 
now  he  forced  her  brother  to  agree  to  the  marriage, 
and  to  fix  her  portion  at  300,000  crowns.  But 
Philip  had  a  son  as  well  as  a  sister ;  and  this 
remorseless  driver  of  hard  bargains  made  him 
agree  that  his  infant  son  Charles*  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.)  should  be  married  to  the 
Princess  Mary  of  England,  his  youngest  daughter. 
This  mateh  had  been  proposed  before,  and  Philip 
had  rejected  it,  but  now  nothing  remained  to  do 
except  to  sign  this  treaty  like  the  rest. 

To  draw  out  the  time,  Henry  gave  great  feast- 
ings  and  entertainments ;  he  made  Philip  a  knight 
of  the  garter ;  and  Philip  made  him  and  Prince 
Harry  knights  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  the  proper 
season  he  conducted  Philip  and  Queen  Joanna  to 
London,  where  they  were  entertained  with  the 
greatest  magnificence ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower  (which 
was  the  serious  part  of  the  business)  the  festivities 
had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Philip  and 
Joanna  sailed  instantly  for  Spain,  having  been  de- 
tained nearly  three  months  in  captivity  in  Eng- 
land. The  life  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Suffolk 
was  spared  for  a  few  years;  but  in  his  last 
moments  Henry  left  an  order  for  his  execution. 

Before  the  negotiations  could  be  finished  for 


Cbarlef,  at  ihii  Umei  WM  )utt  liz  yean  old. 
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the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
Philip  died  in  Spain,  and  thereupon,  thinking 
that  his  widow  would  be  a  better  match  than  his 
sister,  Henry  dropped  the  treaty  for  the  duchess, 
and  proposed  for  Joanna,  the  queen.  At  the 
very  time  Joanna  was  bereft  of  her  reason  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  her  young  and  handsome  husband 
Philip — sunk  in  the  most  hopeless  insanity,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  But  the  bronze  which 
fifty  years  of  successful  craft  and  assurance  had 
put  upon  the  face  of  Henry  was  not  to  be  affected, 


and,  in  reply  to  her  father.  King  Ferdinand,  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  government  of  Castile, 
he  asserted  that  her  malady  had  been  brought  on 
by  the  harsh  treatment  which  she  had  received 
from  her  former  husband, — that  it  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
her  from  contracting  a  proper  marriage.  Ferdi- 
nand, not  less  from  a  desire  of  continuing  to  rule 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  keep  so 
great  a  master  of  intrigue  from  having  any  part  of 
it,  than  out  of  tendeniess  for  his  unhappy  child. 


The  Orkat  Brass  Scbbik  WHrcn  isclosii  the  Altar  Tomb  or  Hekry  VII.  and  bis  Queen  in  his  Cuapu^t  WriTMiKSTBR. 
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renewed  his  representationB  of  Joanna's  condition. 
Upon  this,  Henry  gave  his  old  friend  to  under- 
standy  that  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  marry  one 
of  his  daughters  (Joanna),  his  son  Prince  Harry 
should  nevery  marry  his  other  daughter  (Cathe- 
rine). He  had  several  advantages  in  this  con- 
troversy :  he  knew  that  his  alliance  or  neutrality 
m  the  great  game  that  was  playing  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards  for  supremacy  in  Italy  was 
indispensable  to  Ferdinand,  he  had  the  Infanta 
Catherine  in  his  hands,  and  100,000  of  Ferdi- 
nand's dollars  in  his  coffers.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  also  knew  the  subtlety  and  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarch ;  and  even  Henry's  genius  may 
have  been  overawed  by  the  sublime  craft  and  state 
policy  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  conducted  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Castile  for  Ferdinand. 
Three  such  minds  have  not  often  been  brought  in 
contact !  In  the  end,  seeing  that  he  would  never 
be  allowed  to  marry  Joanna,  Henry  gave  up  that 
suit,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty,  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand agreed,  on  one  hand,  to  remit  100,000  more 
crowns  in  completion  of  his  daughter's  portion ; 
and  Henry  agreed,  on  the  other,  that  his  son 
should  complete  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  as 
soon  as  all  this  money  was  received,  but  not  be- 
fore. The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  four  half- 
yearly  instalments;  but  Henry  only  lived  to 
receive  two ;  and  this  marriage,  which  was  at- 
tended by  such  memorable  consequences,  was  not 
celebrated  during  his  lifetime. 

A.n.  1509.  The  king's  health  had  long  been 
in  a  wretched  state ;  he  was  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  the  gout,  but  an  elder  enemy  was  a  periodical 
cough,  '^  tliat  wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a 
year,  in  a  kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the 
spring,  he  had  great  fits  and  labours  of  the 
phthisic."  Henry  was  a  religious  prince;  his 
declining  strength  and  sufierings  made  him  think 
•*  more  seriously  of  the  world  to  come,*' — and  the 
world  to  come  made  him  think  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  people.  In  the  spring  of  1507,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  distributed  alms  among  the 
poor,  and  discharged  all  prisoners  in  I^ndou  that 
were  confined  for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  shil- 
lings. The  following  year,  being  still  worse,  he 
opened  his  ears  to  the  bitter  cries  raised  against 
Dudley  and  Empson  and  their  accomplices.  For- 
merly many  persons  had  been  set  in  the  pillory 
and  had  their  ears  cut  off  for  uttering  these  com- 
plaints, or  defaming  the  king's  council ;  but  now, 
**  partly  by  devout  persons  about  him,  and  partly 
by  public  sermons  (the  preachers  doing  their  duty 
therein),"  he  was  touched  with  great  reinorse  for 
the  opfiressions  and  exactions  he  had  permitted 
his  two  finance  ministers  to  exercise.  He  even 
ordered  justice  to  be  done  to  all  persons  who 
had  suffered  wrong ;  but  as  his  bad  season  passed 
these  good  resolutions  departed,  and  his  greediness 
for  money  returned.  For,  "  nevertheless,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not  but  hear  of 
these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet,  as  if  the 
king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several  offices. 


that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  other, 
went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever."  Sir  William 
Capel,  mayor  of  London,  was  a  second  time  pro- 
secuted under  some  frivolous  pretences,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of  2000/.  Capel 
was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  hardened  by  his  former 
troubles,  he  refused  to  pay  a  mite,  upon  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  till  the  king's 
death.  Nesworth,  who  had  served  as  lord  mayor, 
and  both  his  sheriffs,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
there  kept  till  they  paid  1400/.  Hawes,  an 
alderman  of  London,  was  indicted,  and  put  in 
trouble,  and  died  of  vexation,  before  his  mock  trial 
came  to  an  end.  Sir  Lawrence  A^lmer,  who  had 
also  been  mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs, 
were  fined  1000/. ;  and  Sir  Lawrence,  refusing  to 
pay,  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  his  persecutor  Empson  was  committed  in  his 
place  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

A.n.  1509.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
did  Henry  continue  to  the  last  to  grind  his  wealthier 
subjects  to  add  to  his  immense  treasures,  which  he 
kept  for  the  most  part  under  his  own  key  at  his 
manor  of  Richmond.  But  his  last  spring  had  now 
arrived;  his  cough  was  worse  than  ever;  his 
thoughts  were  again  turned  to  repentance,  and  he 
drew  up  a  will,  which  strongly  shows  his  remorse 
and  anxiety,  enjoining  his  young  successor  to  do 
what  he  had  never  the  heart  to  perform  himself — 
to  repair  the  injuries  he  had  committed,  and  make 
restitutioti  to  the  victims  he  had  plundered.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  2l6t  of  April,  1509,  at 
his  new  palace  of  Richmond,  and  was  buried  in 
the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built,  and 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  had  reigned 
twenty-three  years  and  eight  months,  wanting  one 
day.  In  part  through  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  in  establishing  himself, 
in  part  through  natural  temperament  and  the 
force  of  habit,  he  had  made  his  whole  reign  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  craft,  treachery,  stratagems, 
and  intrigues,  of  which  many  must*  always  remain 
inexplicable.  '*  All  things  were  so  covertly  de- 
meaned— one  thing  pretended  and  another  meant 
— that  there  was  nothing  so  plain  and  openly 
proved,  but  that  yet,  for  the  common  custom  of 
close  and  covert  dealing,  men  had  it  ever  inwardly 
suspect,  as  many  well  counterfeited  jewels  make 
the  true  mistrusted."* 

Henry,  as  a  sovereign,  was  a  man  of  the  age — 
and  his  was  an  age  of  subtlety,  as  the  preceding  ones 
had  been  ages  of  rude  force  and  violence.  There 
was  one  great  struggle  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
the  objects  of  which  were  to  overtnrow  the  feudal 
system,  to  depress  the  aristocracy,  and  to  elevate 
the  authority  of  kings.  In  other  countries  this 
led  to  the  establishment  of  despotic  monarchies, 
from  which  England  herself  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
for,  if  hardy  and  ancient  seed  remained  in  the 
ground  which  crafl  could  not  detect,  or  of  which 
it  could  not  appreciate  the  importance,  and  if 

\  Sir  Thonu.More.    ^^  ^ 
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sturdy  plants  continued  to  thrive  wbich  no  force 
or  tyranny  could  ever  uproot,  yet  the  liberties  of 
the  country  were,  in  a  great  measure,  held  in 
abeyance  during  the  sway  of  the  Tudors.  The 
people  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  put  in  their 
claim  for  a  portion  of  the  power  which  had  been 
wielded  by  the  feudal  lords,  and  which  for  a  time 
fell  almost  entirely  to  the  sovereign.  The  eflfecta 
of  this  reign  on  laws,  commerce,  navigation,  in- 
dustry, and  general  civilization,  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  sufficiently  advantageous,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  places. 

Henry's  contemporaries  called  him  a  second 
Solomon.  His  abilities  were  manifest  in  his  suc- 
cess ;  but  on  many  occasions  he  over-refined  and 
subtilised  and  created  difficulties  by  cunning, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  pursuing  a 


more  honest  and  straightforward  course.  The 
reading  of  his  life  produces  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  mind  as  the  perusal  of  the  celebrated 
manual  of  Machiavelli,  most  of  whose  notions  he 
anticipated,  and  put  into  practice.  Indeed,  the 
princes  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
— Louis  XL  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry 
of  England,  Pope  Alexander  VL,  and  his  son 
Caesar  Borgia — scarcely  among  them  left  a  state 
crime  or  manoeuvre  to  be  discovered  by  the  great 
Florentine  Secretary.  They  enacted  in  blood  and 
treachery  all  that  Machiavelli  afterwards  wrote  in 
his  book,  and  much  that  he  omitted.* 

«  •  MachtavelU  did  not  vrite  *  The  Prince*  nntil  1513.  vhen  aU 
these  great  matters,  of  what  is  incorrectly  called  MachiavcUism. 
had  done  their  best  and  their  worst,  and  had  been  for  some  years  ia 
their  graves. 


Henrt  VIII. 


Hkvrt  VIII.    From  a  Picture  by  Holbein  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


A.D.  1509. — Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  his  father,  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year  when  he  ascended  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion, and  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation.  His 
handsome  person,  his  frank  manners,  his  cheer- 
ful disposition,  and  even  his  ardent  love  of  pleasure, 
were  all  made  subjects  of  applause  and  endear- 
ment ;  and  the  people  seemed  to  like  him  the  more 
from  his  differing  in  all  things  from  his  father, 
whose  death  they  openly  rejoiced  in.    He  had  been 


prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  late  king  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  business,  but,  in  re- 
tirement, he  had  contracted  a  taste  for  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  his  natural  abilities  were  fancied 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  was  proclaimed  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  and  was  crowned,  with  his  Queen 
Catherine,  on  the  24th  of  June. 

His  marriage  with  the  Spanish  Infanta,  the 
widow  of  his  own  brother,  had  not  been  concluded 
without  serious  deliberation;  but  it  appears  that 
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Henry  himself  offered  no  objection,  and  that  Ca- 
therine was  admired  and  beloved  both  by  the  court 
and  the  people.  Some  of  the  ministers  recom- 
mended the  completion  of  the  match,  because  they 
considered  that  the  alliance  with  Spain  'was  ne- 
cessary to  counterbalance  the  power  of  France; 
others,  because  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  return 
the  sum  of  150,000  crowns  which  had  been  received 
as  part  of  the  portion  of  the  princess,  and  to  pay 
out  of  the  country  the  large  dowry  to  which  she 


was  entitled  as  widow  of  Prince  Arthur.  A  bull 
from  the  pope  did  away  with  the  restrictions  of 
canonical  law,  and  was  considered  sufficient  to 
settle  all  scruples  of  delicacy.  They  were  married 
at  Greenwich  on  the  3rd  of  June,  twenty-one  days 
before  the  coronation,  Catherine  being  about  eight 
years  older  than  Henry.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Warham  the  primate,  every  member  of  the 
council  had  forwarded  the  match,  which,  moreover, 
was    strongly  recommended   by  Henry's  grand- 
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mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  who  was  still 
living  and  much  consulted  by  the  ministers.* 

The  council  of  government,  which  was  appointed 
under  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  old  countess, 
consisted  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  chancellor;  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  se- 
cretary, and  privy  seal ;  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  trea- 
surer; the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  steward;  Lord 
Herbert,  chamberlain ;  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master 
of  the  wards  and  constable  of  the  Tower;  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  comptroller;  Sir  Henry  Mamey, 
Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  Thomas  Ruthal,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat.  Most  of  these  were 
men  of  experience  and  ability :  they  had  all  served 
the  late  king,  and  had  taken  part  in  his  most 
obnoxious  acts ;  but  this  consideration  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  joining  heartily  in  a  measure  of 
vengeance  against  their  old  colleagues  in  office, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  who  had  been  arrested  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  their  master.f 

When  brought  before  the  council,  these  two 
learned  lawyers  made  a  skilful  defence,  but  this  did 
not  save  them  from  being  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Soon  after,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  encourage 
complaints  against  them,  and  the  long  restrained 
fury  of  the  people  was  purposely  let  loose  against 
their  spies  and  informers.  Many  of  the  "  lesser 
rogues  in  country  places "  were  torn  to  pieces ; 
some  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London, 
mounted  on  wretched  horses,  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  tail.  Some  were  set  in  the  pillory  at 
Comhill,  and  then  conveyed  to  Newgate,  where 
they  soon  died  in  consequence  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment received  from  the  mpb  and  from  their  gaolers. 
The  gratifying  of  their  spite  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  gratification  the  people  received,  for,  though 
there  was  a  talk  of  *'  restitution,''  the  courts  of  law 
took  such  an  alarm  at  the  immense  number  of 
persons  who  presented  themselves  as  victims,  that 
their  doors  were  soon  closed  in  the  faces  of  the 
applicants,  and  no  more  was  said  about  refunding. 
Henry,  who  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  son  of  a  miser  must  be  a  spendthrift,  and 
who  had  dipped  deeply  into  his  father's  cofifers  for 
his  splendid  coronation,  and  the  jousts,  tourna- 
ments, and  expensive  feasts  and  masks  he  was 
constantly  giving,  probably  fancied  that  the  heads 
of  Empson  and  Dudley  ought  to  serve  as  a  receipt 
in  full.  It  may  be  that  he  was  also  tempted  by  the 
fi^eat  wealth  those  rapacious  men  had  accumulated. 
Few  pitied  their  fate,  and  law  had  no  delicacies  in 
those  days.  They  were  indicted,  not  for  ofifences 
of  which  they  were  notoriously  guilty,  but  against 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  proceed  without 
holding  up  the  memory  of  the  late  king  to  execra- 
tion, and  committing  the  character  of  some  of  the 
actual  ministry,  besides  reviving  the  delicate  ques- 

*  This  lady,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  died  in  the  tame  month  of 
Jnne  In  whieli  her,  K^ndMin  wm  marrieil  nnd  crowned.  She 
believed  (end  so  it' wet  graeraUy  believed  both  in  England  and 
8|ialn)  that  there  had  been  no  consummation  of  Cathnrine's  first 
marriage.  Catherine  was  married  to  Henry,  not  with  the  cere- 
monies  pi  escribed  for  widows,  bnt  with  those  appropriated  to  maids. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  her  hair  loose. 

f  Polydore  VirgU.— Peter  Mnrtyr.-^I^d  I|«r1^n>  Llfi»  of  Henry 
VIIL-Stow. 


tion  of  *'  restitution,"  but  for  the  almost  impossible 
crime  of  forming  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  pre- 
sent king  of  his  succession  and  rights.  The  judges, 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  two  juries,*  con- 
curred in  finding  them  guilty  of  treason,  and  they 
were  condemned  to  death  and  forfeiture,  not  as 
robbers  of  the  people,  but  as  traitors  to  the  king. 
The  sentence,  however,  was  not  immediately  ex- 
ecuted, but  they  lay  in  the  Tower  for  about  a  year, 
enduring  all  the  miseries  which  they  had  so  fre 
quently  heaped  upon  others,  in  additiofa  to  the 
pain  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  injustice  and 
avarice  seized  and  dissipated.  A  report  got  abroad 
that  Queen  Catherine  had  begged  their  lives,  upon 
which  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  Henry, 
praying  for  their  immediate  execution.  At  last  he 
signed  their  death-warrant,  and  they  were  both 
publicly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1510,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
people.t 

Secure  in  his  insular  position,  and  for  a  long  time 
in  the  hearty  affection  of  his  subjects,  rich,  and  power- 
ful, the  English  king  might  have  defied  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  continent  and  avoided  taking  any  part 
in  their  wars.  Even  at  this  time  he  might  have 
occupied  the  honourable  position  of  an  arbiter  or 
friendly  umpire,  and  given  increase  of  wealth  and 
strength  to  his  country  by  commerce,  while  his 
contemporaries  were  exhausting  their  kingdoms  by 
incessant  hostilities.  But  Henry  was  anxious  fur 
military  glory;  his  council  were  cajoled  by  his 
father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  by  Pope 
Julius  II. ;  Louis  XII.  of  France  was  not  inclined 
to  continue  the  pension  paid  to  his  father,  and 
thus,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  the  young  and 
fortunate  king  was  induced  to  join  a  coalition 
against  France,  and  to  take  part  as  a  principal  iu 
the  continental  war. 

A.D.  1512. — A  herald  was  despatched  to  com- 
mand Louis  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Pope,  ^  the 
father  of  all  Christians."  As  Julius  II.  was,  at 
the  least,  as  much  a  soldier  as  priest,  and  as  he  had 
formed  the  present  league  against  France,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Louis  would  submit  to  this 
injunction.  He  was  soon  visited  by  a  second 
herald  from  Henry,  who  demanded  the  instant 
cession  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Guienne, 
*'  his  lawful  inheritance."  This  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Henry  summoned  his 
first  parliament  to  ask  for  money  to  enable  him  to 
fit  out  a  proper  army.  Supplies  were  voted  with 
the  greatest  alacrity;  and  though  parliament  no 
longer  expressed  the  free  voice  of  the  nation,  yet 
on  this  occasion  the  people,  who  had  lost  little  of 
their  love  for  wars  against  the  French,  applauded 
their  votes,  and  began  to  dream  once  more  of  the 
glories  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt*     A  fine  army  was 

*  Dudley  was  tried  at  London ;  Empson  at  Northnmptoo.  The 
heirs  of  Iwth  were  restored  in  blood  Mime  two  or  three  ypars  ait«r. 
John  Dudley,  ihe  son  of  the  first,  became  Visoonnt  Usle  nnder 
Henry  VIII.,  Earl  of  Warwick  under  Edward  VI.  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  wss  beheaded  on  the  acoes*{on  of  Mary.  It 
was  the  son  of  ihis  man,  and  crandson  of  the  rapacious  minister  of 
Henry  VII.,  that  was  married  to  Laily  Jane  Qny, 

t  Herbert.— Slow.— Bishop  Godwin. 
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TBued  and  equipped,  and  Henry  thouglit  of  passing 
into  Fiance  by  way  of  Calais,  when  his  father-in- 
law  Ferdinand  represented  how  much  more  ad- 
▼antageons  it  would  be  to  make  his  attack  in  the 
aoutfa,  and  to  begin  operations  by  making  sure  of 
the  rich  province  of  Guienne,  where  the  English 
rale  waa  still  regrettedj  His  arguments  seemed 
oonrincing,  and  when  he  sent  a  fleet  to  convey  the 
Engliah  forces  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whence 
tliey  could  march  in  a  few  days  to  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  bis  aon-in-law  consented  to  adopt  his 
plan  of  operation.  Ten  thousand  men  were  im- 
mediately embarked  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Lord 
Broke,  the  Lord  Ferrers,  and  many  other  ardent 
▼olunteers  of  the  noblest  families  in  England. 
Croaaing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  landed  in  Gui- 
puaooa,  and  were  quartered,  by  Ferdinand's  orders, 
•t  Fuente-Rabia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa. 
Dorset  immediately  proposed  passing  the  river  into 
France,  but  he  bad  little  or  no  artillery,  and  found 
that  be  could  not  move  except  in  concert  with  a 
Spanish  force.  Ferdinand  promised  every  thing 
that  was  necessary,  [and  collected  troops  in  the 
Biacayan  provinces,  as  if  for  the  invasion  of  the 
aouth  of  France.  When  all  was  ready,  the  English 
expected  to  be  led  to  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  but 
Ferdinand  pretended  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  allied  army  to  advance  until  they  had  made 
sure  of  Navarre,  which  that  movement  would  leave 
in  tbeir  rear.  Navarre  was  then  a  separate  king- 
dom, governed  by  Catherine  and  John  d'Albret, 
who,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  King  of  Arragon,  had  contracted 
a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of  France.  As 
Dorset  could  not  help  himself,  he  consented  to 
remain  in  force  upon  the  Bidassoa  while  his  ally 
negotiated  with  the  terrified  court  of  Navarre. 
D'Albret  readily  consented  to  remain  neutral  diuring 
the  present  war,  but  Ferdinand  demanded  a  free 
passage  for  his  troops,  the  surrender  of  some  of  the 
most  important  fortresses,  and  the  person  of  the 
Prince  of  Viana,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  as  an 
The  latter  terms  were  indignantly  re- 
and  thereupon  Ferdinand  threw  the  army 
had  collected  under  pretext  of  joining  the 
English  into  Navarre,  where  he  had  a  strong  faction 
devoted  to  his  interest,  and  where  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  disturbed  by  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication  which  his  ally  the  pope  had  launched 
i^^ainst  their  king  and  queen.  This  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  after  taking 
several  of  the  towns,  invited  the  English  to  join 
him  in  the  siege  of  Pamplona,  the  capital  of 
Navarre.  Dorset,  whose  eyes  were  now  open, 
refused  to  make  war  anywhere  but  in  France,  and 
called  forthe  artillery,andasupply  of  horses,  which 
had  been  promised  to  him  ever  since  his  landing. 
With  the  neatest  courtesy  he  was  told  that,  since 
he  scrupled  to  join  the  Spanish  arms  in  Navarre, 
he  muat  wait  until  that  business  was  settled,  and 
tiiat  iSben  ht  would  have  idl  that  he  wanted,  to« 

VOIn  II. 


gether  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  enable  him  to 
take  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  whole  of 
Guienne.  As  the  marquess  could  do  nothing  else, 
he  again  consented  to  wait  The  presence  of  an 
English  army  on  the  Bidassoa  obliged  the  French 
to  concentrate  their  forces  between  that  river  and 
Bayonne,  and  prevented  Louis  from  sending  any 
succour  to  his  unfortunate  hlly  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  and 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  and  children  across  the 
Pyrenees  into  his  little  principality  of  Beam. 
Pamplona  capitulated  to  Alva,  who  swore,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  that  all  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  country  should  be  respected,  and 
Navarre  was  thenceforward  joined  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy, — an  important  scbeme  long  in  con- 
templation, and  for  the  happy  execution  of  which 
Ferdinand  had  been  so  anxious  for  the  presence  of 
an  English  army  in  the  aouth.  When  Dorset 
again  made  his  impatient  voice  heard,  he  was  told 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  waa  quite  ready  to  march, 
but  that  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  Beam,  not 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux.  Upon  tins  the  English 
commander  refused  to  move  at  all,  and  Ferdinand 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Henry.  It  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  sagacity  of  the  English  council  that 
they  did  not  perceive  how  they  were  duped,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sent  Dorset  orders  to  conform  to  the 
instmctions  of  the  Spanish  court,  who,  in  the  end, 
it  was  said,  would  fulfil  their  engagements;  but 
before  these  orders  arrived  the  English  troops,  who 
during  their  inactivity  had  suffered  severely  from 
sickness  and  also  from  famine  (for  Ferdinand  did 
not  even  supply  them  with  proper  provisions),  took 
the  decision  of  the  case  into  their  own  hands,  and 
insisted  upon  returning  home.  When  the  crafty 
Spaniard  saw  that  their  violence  waa  becoming 
dangerous,  he  prepared  some  ships  for  them,  weu 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  past  manoeuvre. 
At  this  moment  the  order  that  they  were  to  re- 
main arrived  from  England;  but  the  men  mutinied, 
and,  cursing  the  Spaniards  and  the  Biscayans, 
forced  their  commanders  to  set  sail.  Greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  humiliated,  and  in  tatters,  this 
expedition,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected, 
reached  England  about  Christmas.  Henry  at  first 
was  inclined  to  vent  his  spite  upon  Dorset  and  the 
mutinous  troops,  '*  but  the  multitude  of  the  de- 
linquents proved  a  pardon  to  all."  He  scarcely 
seems  to  have  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  the  whole  war  and  Sie  hollow  policy  of 
his  allies,  and  he  continued  to  play  the  game  of 
Ferdinand  until  that  sovereign  hid  no  further  need 
of  his  services.* 

A.n.  1513. — Having  made  up  his  mind  to  lead 
an  army  in  person  into  France,  Henry,  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  had  summoned  a  parliament 
to  ask  tor  more  money.  Besides  imposing  a 
poll-tax  and  a  sort  of  properlj-tax,  the  Houses 
voted  liim  two  fifteenths  and  lour  tenths.  With 
the  money  thin  raiaed,  and  with  the  remnant  of 

•  Hdberi-Poljdiin^WQtear's  Uitan  qooM  by  Fldd«w*God^ 
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his  father's  boards,  tbe  young  king  began  to '  fit 
out  ships  and  to  levy  a  great  army.  By  this  time 
tbe  French  were  not  only  driven  out  of  Italy, 
where  the  Spaniards  succeeded  them,  but  were 
harassed  on  their  own  frontiers  by  the  "  Holy 
League,''  as  the  sovereigns  continued  to  call  a 
coalition  which  acted  in  the  most  base  and  worldly 
manner.  In  these  difficulties  Louis  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
find  Henry  occupation  m  his  own  country.  The 
Scots  at  the  moment  had  several  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Enzlish  court.  Henry  had 
appropriated  to  himself  certain  jewels  which  his 
father  had  bequeathed  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  his  fleet  had  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
ships  bearing  the  Scottish  flag.  To  avert  a  war, 
Henry  was  now  ready  to  ofi*er  some  reparation,  and 
Doctor  West,  Dean  of  Windsor,  one  of  the  clerical 
diplomatists  who  had  been  trained  under  his 
fauier,  was  sent  on  a  friendly  embassy  to  King 
James.  In  the  month  of  April  the  dean  reported  to 
his  master  from  Edinburgh  that  King  James  was 
preparing  a  fleet  and  putting  his  artillery  and 
stores  in  order,  as  if  for  a  war ;  that  there  was  one 
"  mighty  great  ship  "  spoken  of  which  was  to  carry 
*'more  great  ordinance  in  hei:  than  the  French 
king  ever  had  in  the  siege  of  any  town ;"  and  that 
provisions  and  stores  were  expected  from  France  to 
supply  this  new  fleet.*  At  the  same  time  the 
dean  informed  Henry  that  James  had  assured  him 
that  he  would  not  break  the  truce,  **  so  that  he 
might  have  justice  without  war,"  and  (what  was 
probably  a  more  important  assurance)  that  the 
Scots  after  all  were,  in  his  opinion,  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  commence  hostihties  with  any  advantage. 
As  Henry  was  not  inclined  to  ofler  excuses  and 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bartons  (the 
Scottish  sea-captains),  whom  he  still  chose  to  con- 
sider as  pirates,  and  as  James  was  fully  resolved 
not  to  stand  by  and  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
best  and  most  ancient  ally  of  his  country  (France), 
the  dean's  negotiations  left  matters  in  uncertainty 
and  suspense.  Fully  anticipating  what  followed, 
Henry  put  his  towns  near  the  Scottish  borders  in  a 
good  state  of  defence, — collected  troops  in  the 
marches,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  best  of  his  generals,  who  was 
instructed  to  watch  James,  while  his  royal  master 
proceeded  against  Louis.f 

The  French  king,  though  much  exhausted  in 
finances  by  his  Italian  wars,  and  though  oppressed 
both  with  ill  fortune  and  ill  health,  was  no  con- 
temptible opponent.  He  determined  if  possible 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Channel,  to  meet  the 
English  at  sea,  which  was  already  considered  in  a 
manner  as  their  element,  and  to  prevent  their 
landing  on  his  coasts.  In  the  preceding  year 
several  naval  encounters  had  taken  place ;  anl  in 
one  great  battle  fought  off  Brest  the  French  had 
the  advantage,  though  it  was  dearly  bought  with 
the  death  of  iheir  brave  Admiral  Primauget,  who 

•  Letter  from  Dr.  West  to  King  Henry.— f/ffTs  Cottedkm. 
t  Sir  Henry  EUit,.-Lord  Herbert. 


was  blown  up  in  his  ship  with  nine  hundred  m^i^ 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  *  Regent,'  Henry's 
finest  ship,  perished  in  the  like  manner  with  seven 
hundred  Englishmen.  Louis  reinforced  his  fleet 
and  collected  a  great  number  of  mariners,  who 
were  conveyed  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Channel,  and  there  embarked  under  ex- 
perienced commanders  of  various  nations,  but 
chiefly  Grenoese.  This  **  great  navy,"  says  Hall, 
*'  which  the  French  had  prepared,  and  which  was 
well  furnished  in  all  things,  was,  no  doubt,  a  won- 
der to  see !"  To  disperse  or  destroy  it,  Henry 
despatched  *^  ships  royal  and  others  meet  for  war, 
to  the  number  of  forty-two,  besides  ballengers," 
under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  one  of  the  gallant  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Howard  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
in  the  month  of  March,  1513,  with  instructions  to 
scour  the  Channel,  destroy  all  cruisers,  and  then 
fall  upon  the  fleet  at  Brest.  Early  in  April  he 
presented  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  within  which  the  French  ships  were  an- 
chored, and  defended  by  batteries  and  other  works. 
He  secured  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  and  then 
wrote  to  the  young  king  his  master  to  come  over  in 
person  to  have  the  glory  of  a  great  and  sure 
victory.  Henry,  it  appears,  had  no  taste  for  naval 
engagements,  and  his  council,  considering  it  very 
improper  in  Howard  to  send  such  an  invitation 
"  for  putting  the  king  in  jeopardy  upon  the  chance 
of  the  sea,"  wrote  sharply  to  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  do  his  duty  as  admiral.  Howard  was 
stung  by  this  letter,  but  it  was  his  maxim  that  in 
sea-fights  no  commander  was  worth  anything  unless 
he  carried  his  bravery  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
On  St.  Mark's  Day,  despising  the  tremendous  fire 
kept  up  both  on  sea  and  shore,  he  sailed  right  into 
the  harbour  of  Brest,  followed  by  a  number  of 
small  row-galleys,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  whole 
fleet  by  boarding,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  cut  out 
some  of  their  best  ships.  He  lashed  himself  along- 
side the  French  admiral,  and  leaped  on  board 
sword  in  hand ;  but  only  seventeen  men  had  fol- 
lowed him  when  the  French  admiral  cast  himself 
loose,  and  the  English  galley  slid  away.  The 
row-galleys,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney,  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  Sir  William  Sidney, 
pressed  fi)rward  to  his  rescue;  but  they  were 
engaged  by  the  light  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 
before  they  could  get  alongside  Howard  and  his 
handfril  of  men  were  all  killed  and  thrown  over- 
board. The  last  act  of  the  English  admiral  was  to 
take  his  gold  chain  and  gold  whistle,  the  badges  of 
his  office,  from  his  neck,  and  throw  them  into  the 
sea,  vowing  that  such  trophies  should  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  death  of  their 
gallant  admiral,  who  had  many  brilliant  qualities 
and  some  virtues,  completely  disheartened  the 
fleet,  which  returned  to  England,  being  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  French,  who  sailed  out  of 
Brest  and  made  some  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  James  of  Scotland,  in  a  half-conciliatory 
letter,  told  Henrylhat  the  loss  of  the  brave  Howard 
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was  greater  than  would  have  been  the  advantage  of 
taking  the  whole  French  fleet;*  and  the  young 
king  for  a  short  time  deplored  his  fate.  But  he 
soon  consoled  himself  by  appointing  his  brother,  the 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  succeed  him,  telling  him 
to  revenge  his  death.  The  new  admiral  took  the 
sea  immediately,  upon  which  the  French  retired  to 
their  old  position  at  Brest,  and  left  the  English  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Channel.f 

At  this  moment  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  led 
Henry  into  this  absurd  war,  made  a  separate  truce 
for  himself  with  France,  which,  among  other 
things,  recognised  his  seizure  of  Navarre.  Some 
of  the  English  ministers  thought  that,  as  the 
strength  of  the  league  had  thus  received  a  mortal 
wound,  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  invasion 
of  France ;  but  Henry,  the  willing  dupe  of  those 
who  flattered  him  as  the  most  warlike  monarch 
and  most  perfect  knight  in  Christendom,  would  not 
forego  his  purpose,  and  pretended  that  a  new 
alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  Maximilian 
*'  the  Moneyless,*'  who  was  now  emperor,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  secession  of  his 
father-in-law  Ferdinand.  His  army  was  ready; 
his  people  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
were  singing  beforehand  the  glory  which  should 
attend  "  the  red  rose,"  "  the  royal  rose,"  in  France.} 
To  desist  at  this  stage  would  have  been  a  mar- 
vellous effort,  but  Henry  soon  showed  that  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  the  military  genius  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  that  he  loved  war  for  its  pomp  and 
parade  rather  than  for  its  grand  operations  in  the 
field.  In  the  month  of  May  he  despatched  his 
vanguard  to  Calais,  under  the  command  of  Gilbert 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert, 
both  members  of  his  privy  council :  he  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  Tower  §  (a 
cowardly  mode  of  beginning  a  campaign);  aikl 
then,  **  when  all  things  were  nrest,  accompanied 
with  many  noblemen  and  six  hundred  archers  of 
his  guard,  all  in  white  haberdines  and  caps,  he 
departed  from  his  manor  royal  of  Greenwich  the 
15th  day  of  June,  and  so  he  and  the  queen,  with 
small  journeys,  went  to  Dover  Castle  and  there 
rested.  .  r  And  he  made  the  queen  governor  of 
the  realm  in  his  absence,  and  commandea  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
a  sage  knight,  and  divers  others,  to  give  their  at- 
tendance to  the  queen.  •  .  Then  we  king  took 
leave  of  the  queen  and  of  the  ladies,  which  made 
such  sorrow  for  the  departing  of  their  lords  and 

«  Sir  Hraty  Enia'f  CoUtetkn. 
Herbert.— H 


t  LurdHerlM 


-Haap-8loirC 


X  The  rotae  wille  Into  Fravsee  tpiiilg^ 

Almythy  God  bTU  ibTdnr  hrjug. 
And  MTe  tbie  flowr  wicbe  yn  our  kjng,  * 
Tbyi  nnae,  thy»  xoaee,  tble  Ryall  Rowe. 

.  Pofwlor  fOM^  qf  £fttf  fBMb 

*  I  For  Suffolk'e  itrmnge  ndfeatnree  tee  the  preoeding  retfii.  It 
WMone  of  the  dying  conmnndi  ai  Henry  V 11.  that  Saflblk,  «'ibr 
nfety,'*  shonld  be  put  to  deeth ;  but  hit  flftte  was  probably  hastened 
by  the  oooduet  of  hie  brother  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who  had  enteied 
the  aenriee  of  Lonis  XII.  and  assumed  the  appellation  of  "  the  White 
Roae.**  Henry  pretended  that  there  was  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  bfothers;  but,  a*  SofibUt  was  Jealooaly  guarded 
In  lh«  Tower,  thie  la  not  T«ry  likely.: 


hushands  that  it  was  great  dolpr  to  hehold."*  In- 
stead of  steering  straight  for  Calais,  Henry  ran 
down  the  Channel  as  far  as  Boulogne,  to  regale  the 
French  coast  with  a  mighty  firing  of  great  guns. 
Having  thus  announced  to  France  that  the  majesty 
of  Ensrland  was  coming,  he  put  ahout  his  fleet  and 
landed  at  Calais,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  amidst 
such  a  roar  of  artillery  from  ships  and  batteries  as 
had  never  been  heard  in  the  memory  of  man.f 
Lord  Herbert  had  already  taken  the  field  and 
begun  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  but  Henry  was  in 
no  great  hurry  to  join  him,  passing  his  time  very 
pleasantly  at  Calais  with  his  courtiers  and  favourites, 
among  whom  Thomas  Wolsey,  his  almoner,  was 
already  the  most  prevalent} 

The  news  that  a  French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  de  LongueviUe  and  the  far- 
famed  Bayard, — Le  Chevalier  sans  peur^  et  sans 
reproche^ — ^was  moving  to  the  relief  of  Terouenne, 
caused  the  pung  king  to  mount  his  war-horse; 
and  on  the  21st  of  July  he  marched  out  of  Calais 
with  a  magnificent  army  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  horse  and  foot,  without  counting 
the  besieging  force  under  Lord  Herbert,  or  the 
detachment  under  Ihe  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  to 
support  that  nobleman.  Sir  Charles  Brandon, 
recently  created  Viscount  Lisle,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  lieutenant-general  of  the  spears,  led  the 
van;  Henry  marched  with  the  mam  IxkIv,  being 

g laced  in  the  midst  of  a  choice  guard  of  twelve 
lindred  men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Sir  Edward  Poynings ;  and  his  minister, 
and  his  prime  favourite.  Bishop  Fox  and  Wolsey, 
followed  in  the  rear,  in  the  midst  of  spears  and 
cannon.  They  had  scarcely  got  beyond  Ardres 
when  they  saw  a  strong  detachment  of  French 
cavalry  manceuvring  in  their  front.  Expecting  a 
battle,  Henry  dismounted,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  centre  of  his  lansquenets,  to  fight  on  foot  like 
the  Henries  and  Edwards  of  former  times.  The 
brilliant  Bayard,  who  was  with  the  French  horse, 
would  have  charged,  but  his  superiors  in  commaDd 
reminded  him  that  King  Louis  had  given  orders 
that  they  should  most  carefully  avoid  fighting  the 
English  in  open  battle;  and,  after  reconnoitring 
the  invaders,  the  French  withdrew,  having  already 
succeeded  in  another  part  of  their  commission, 
which  was  to  throw  provisions  and  gunpowder  into 
the  besieged  town.  The  English  believed  that 
thev  had  fled  out  of  fear  of  their  great  guns. 
**  Without  let  or  hindrance"  they  joined  the  divi- 
sions under  Herbert  and  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
siege  was  then  pressed  with  some  vigour.  Henry 
caused  a  magnificent  pavilion,  bedecked  with  silks 
and  blue  damasks,  and  cloths  of  gold,  to  be  pitched 
in  front  of  Terouenne,  but  the  bad  weather  soon 
drove  him  from  this  fimtastical  lodging,  and  he 
then  inhabited  a  house  built  of  wood.  The  be- 
sieged garrison  was  numerous,  brave,  and  skilful : 

•HalL 

+  Tytler,  Lift  of  Henry  VIIL^Herbert.— Hollnshed. 

t  At  this  time  we  find  Queen  Catherine  writing  vexy  humbly  and 
affectionately  to  the  rbins  Wolsey,  and  entieating  him  to  send  her 
"  |uent  new*  of  h«t  hosbandi  hit  graoe  the  Ling.    See  8tr  Hmry 
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they  countennuied  a  mine  attempted  by  Baynaro, 
the  English  engineer;  and  their  artillery,  though 
it  made  less  noise,  did  more  mischief  than  that  of 
the  besiegers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Count  of 
Ai^^^me  (soon  after  Francis  I.)  advanced  with 
a  considerable  army  from  Amiens,  and  threw  out 
detachments  of  stradiotes  (an  active  description  of 
light  cavalry),  which  scoured  the  whole  country, 
frequently  cutting  off  the  convoys  and  foraging 
parties  of  the  English.  In  this  state  6f  affairs  the 
Emperor  Maximuian,  who  had  received  an  advance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  from 
the  English  treasury,  to  enable  him  to  raise  troops, 
came  to  Terouenne  with  nothing  but  a  small  escort. 
Henry  put  on  all  his  magnificence  for  this  recep- 
tion ;  for,  nominally,  the  emperor  was  the  first  of 
Christian  princes.  He  equipped  himself  and  his 
principal  nobles  in  the  most  costly  dresses  of  gold 
and  silver  tissue;  he  made  a  display  of  all  the 
jewels  and  goldsmiths*  work  that  his  camp  fur- 
nished ;  and  both  men  and  horses  were  glittering 
masses  of  riches  and  finery.  The  emperor  and 
his  companions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attired  in 
plain  black  cloth,  for  the  empress  was  recently 
dead.  The- two  potentates  mat  in  a  tremendous 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  (which  must  have  deranged 
the  white  silk  jackets  of  the  English  courtiers)  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  between  Aire  and  the  camp. 
The  broad  way  to  Henry's  heart  had  been  disco- 
Tered  by  all  his  royal  brothers,  and,  his  vanity 
being  once  satisfied, — for  Maximilian  assured  him 
that  he,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  come  to 
aerve  under  him  in  quality  of  volunteer, — he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  omission  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  not  bringing  an  army  with  him. 
The  emperor  had  scarcely  arrived  at  head-quarters 
when  Henry  received  a  much  less  flattering  visitor. 
This  was  Lyon  King^at-arms,*  bringing  him  the 
defiance  and  declaration  of  war  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  who  had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
sent  his  fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  ally  the  King 
of  France.  Henry,  however,  had  been  prepared 
by  Dean  West :  Surrey  was  in  the  marches,  and 
he  told  the  messenger  that  that  earl  would  know 
how  to  deal  with  his  master. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  now  been  wasted  in  the 
81^  of  the  insignificant  town  of  Terouenne ;  and 
so  absurdly  had  the  siege  been  conducted,  that  the 
garrison  still  continued  to  receive  supplies  from 
the  army  of  the  Count  of  Angoul^me.  When  these 
communications  were  interrupted,  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  advanced  from  Plangy,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  in  provisions,  under  cover  of  a  feigned 
battle.  Upon  this,  Henry  and  Maximilian  crossed 
the  river,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  between  it 

*  The  raader  will  Fememttef  Walter  Scott's  odd  but  pielareiqtie 
Tene  in  If  anDion,— 

Still  is  thT  name  in  high  aeeoant, 
And  still  thy  xmM  has  eharmt. 
Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
liOrd  Lion  kiDg>at4imis ! 

We  nre  lorry  that  it  fa  doubtful  whether  the  poetieal  Sir  David  m 
la  Prance  on  this  niia«ion,or  eoKaged  in  teceivln»  the  Englbb  enToyi 
beCoietbebastk  of  Flodden  Field.  ' 


and  the  town  and  the  French  anny.  The  emperor, 
who  had  won  a  victory  over  the  French  on  that 
very  ground  thirty-four  years  before,  directed  the 
operations  of  the  English,  wearing  the  red  cross  of 
England  above  his  armour,  and  the  red  rose  of 
Lancaster,  Henry^s  favourite  cognisance,  in  his 
helmet.  All  this,  according  to  an  old  historian, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
our  nation,  as  also  the  fact  of  the  emperor's  taking 
for  pay  one  hundred  crowns  a-day,  besides  what 
was  disbursed  among  his  attendants.*  The  French 
horse  charged  in  a  brilliant  manner,  but,  after 
throwing  some  powder  within  reach  of  the  besieged, 
they  wheeled  round,  to  fall  back  upon  their  main 
body.  Being  hotly  followed  by  the  mounted 
English  archers  and  a  few  squadrons  of  German 
horse,  they  quickened  their  pace  to  a  downright 
flight,  galloped  into  the  lines  of  their  main  body, 
and  threw  the  whole  into  uproar  and  confusion. 
As  the  English  charged  with  tremendous  shouts  of 
**  St.  George !  St.  George !"  the  panic  became 
complete ;  and  every  Frenchman  that  was  mounted 
struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  galloped  from  the 
field.  In  vain  the  bravest  of  their  officers  tried  to 
rally  them ;  the  attempts,  indeed,  were  worse  than 
vain,  for,  owing  to  their  not  making  the  same  use 
of  their  spurs,  and  flying  with  the  rest,  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  the  illustrious  Bayard,  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  Clermont  d'Anjou,  La  Palisse,  La 
Fayette,  and  many  other  captains  of  high  rank, 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English.  Henry 
could  not  help  congratulating  his  captives  on  the 
great  speed  their  men  had  put  into  their  horses  : 
the  light-hearted  Frenchmen  joined  in  his  laugh, 
and  said  that  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  battle  of 
spurs.f  By  this  name,  accordingly,  the  aflieiir 
came  afterwards  to  be  popularly  known.  The 
panic,  however,  was  both  real  and  lasting ;  and  if 
Henry  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  have  inflicted  a  much  more 
serious  blow.  The  Swiss,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
some  money,  had  crossed  the  Jura  mountains  in 
great  force,  and  had  penetrated  into  France  as  far 
as  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  which  they 
were  now  besieging.  With  a  Swiss  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  on  one  side,  and  an  English  army 
on  the  other,  Paris  began  to  betray  symptoms  of 
alarm.  But,  to  the  great  joy  of  Louis,  Henry, 
instead  of  advancing,  permitted  himself  to  be 
amused  another  whole  week  by  the  siege  of  Terou- 
enne, catching  at  the  mere  straws  of  a  campaign, 
instead  of  concerting  a  grand  scheme  with  the 
Swiss.  At  the  end  of  August  the  French  garrison 
capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war :  the  (own,  by  the  advice  of 
Maximilian,  who  had  an  interested  and  evident 
motive  for  this  advice,  was  dismantled  and  burned. 
That  the  destruction  might  be  complete,  without 
any  labour  to  the  English,  the  Flemings  in  the 
neighbourhood,    the  subjects   of  the    emperor's 

•  Bishop  Godwin. 
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grandson  the  Archduke  Charles^  were  let  loose 
upon  the  devoted  place,  and,  being  animated  with 
the  old  enmitiea  usual  to  bordering  nations,  razed 
the  walls,  filled  up  the  ditches,  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
and  scarcely  left  one  stone  standing  upon  another, 
except  in  the  cathedral  church  and  tht  house  of 
the  canons.  The  weather  continued  to  be  very 
rainy,  and  Henry,  by  this  time,  *^  had  so  much  dl 
war  that  he  began  to  be  weary  of  the  toil  thereof, 
and  to  cast  his  mind  on  the  pleasures  of  the  court/'* 
But  still  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
September,  and  military  etiquette  required  that 
something  more  should  be  done  before  going  into 
winter  quarters.  What  Henry  did  was  a  mihtary 
absurdiUr;  but  he  continued  to  be  guided  by 
Maximilian,  who  was  still  working  for  the  profit 
of  the  Flemings  and  his  grandson  Charles.  Instead 
of  advancing  into  France  he  turned  back  to  lay 
siege  to  Toumay,  which  belonged  to  France,  though 
it  was  enclave  in  the  territory  of  Flanders,  over 
the  trade  of  which  it  exercised  a  bad  influence, 
while  it  gave  a  passage  to  the  French  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  As  fiur  as  the  Flemings 
were  concerned  it  was  altogether  an  unpleasant 
neighbour ;  and  the  emperor  was  wise  in  getting 
possession  of  it  without  cost  or  risk.  But  what 
interest  Henry  could  have  in  such  an  enterprise 
was  not  very  apparent.  His  favourite  Wolsey, 
however,  had  an  interest,  and  a  great  one; — 
Maximilian  had  promised  him  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Toumay,  which  was  then  vacant,  and  this  pre- 
vailing favourite  no  doubt  recommended  the  siege. 
The  French  citizens  of  Toumay  refused  the  as- 
sistance of  a  garrison  of  the  royal  troops,  and  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  a  bad  pun.f  Upon  being 
summoned  they  made  a  bold  show  of  resistance, 
but,  as  soon  as  the  English  artillery  got  into  play, 
they  changed  their  tone,  and  in  a  few  days  capi- 
tulated. On  the  22nd  of  SeptemJber  Henry  rode 
into  Toumay  with  as  much  pomp  and  triumph  as 
if  he  had  taken  the  capited  of  France.  Ten  days 
before  this  inglorious  conquest  the  Swiss,  who  saw 
what  sort  of  an  ally  they  had  in  the  English  king, 
concluded  a  treaty  highly  advantageous  to  them- 
selves with  the  King  of  France,  and  marched  back 
to  their  own  mountains.  Louis  was  thus  enabled 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  north,  and  the  grand 
plan  of  the  allies  vanished  in  air.  Wolsey  got  the 
rich  bishopric,  Henry  spent  some  money  in  jousts 
and  tournaments,  and  then  returned  well  satisfied 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  on 
the  22nd  of  October.  Although  he  did  not  gam 
quite  so  much  by  it,  MaximiUan  had  duped  the 
vain-glorious  king  almost  as  much  as  Fo^dinand 
had  done  before.  The  money  which  Henry  had 
expended  amounted  to  an  raormous  sum.  But  his 
confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  not  been  mis- 
placed, and  during  his  absence  on  the  continent 
that  nobleman  had  gained  one  of  die  most  remark- 
able victories  on  record.    Following  up  his  defiance, 

*  Bisbop  Godwin. 
•^  ♦  Ther  Mid--*'  Que  Tooniay  »»»? oit  jamaii  iouraft,  ni  encora  M 
tottnenat.**— M^moicca  d«  Flearangta. 


the  Scottish  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  gallant,  but  somewhat  undisciplined 
army,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  most  of  his 
mimsters,  crossed  the  Tweed  and  began  hostilities. 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign  disposed 
men  to  judge  harshly  of  his  policy,  but  there  was 
political  wi^om  as  well  as  chivalrous  generosity  in 
making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  long, 
who,  at  the  moment,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  de- 
stmction.  France  was  the  only  ally  upon  whom 
the  Scots  could  count,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
to  apprehend  that  her  ruin  would  be  followed  by 
the  subversion  of  Scottish  independence.  The 
management  of  the  campaign  is  another  consider- 
ation ;  and  here  the  unfortunate  James  seems  liable 
to  heavy  censure,  though  here,  again,  his  impm-- 
dence  and  misconduct  have  been  pretty  generally 
exf^erated  both  by  Scottish  and  English  his- 
torians. 

The  most  received  version  of  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden  is  so  striking  and  romantic  that  we 
scarcely  hope  to  rectify  what  is  incorrect  in  the 
impressions  it  has  made ;  but  the  following  appear 
to  have  been  the  real  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  attended  that  battle. 

Although  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  the 
majority  of  the  nobility,  the  war  was  very  popular 
with  the  Scottish  people,  who  flocked  in  such 
numbers  to  the  royal  standard  that  James  was 
enabled,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  to  cross  the  bor^ 
ders  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  armies 
that  had  ever  invaded  England.  His  artillery  and 
appointments  were  also  superior  to  what  had 
hitherto  been  seen  in  the  Scottish  armies.  In- 
stead of  advancing,  however,  he  lingered  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  besieging  Norham  Castle 
which  did  not  surrender  till  the  29th  of  August. 
He  then  marched  up  the  Tweed  to  Wark  Castle, 
which  detained  him  a  day  or  two.  «From  Wark 
he  went  to  Etall,  and  tiience  to  Ford,  another 
border  fortress  of  no  great  consequence,  but  which 
he  attacked  out  of  spite  to  the  family  of  the  Herons 
(to  whom  it  belonged),  a  member  of  which,  John 
Heron,  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  his 
favoiurite,  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tish marches.  William  Heron,  the  head  of  the 
family  and  real  owner  of  the  castle,  was  a  prisoner 
in  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  passed 
southward  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  York,  m  order 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  the  castle  might 
be  spared  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Scots,  and  her  hus- 
band liberated  from  his  captivity.*    James,  how- 

*  Tkoagb  a  different  aoeoantlacomnio&lTgiTaa,  thereia  good  reaaon 
fin  balievlng  that  the  *  Dame  Heron,'  or  '  Mlatreaa  Ford.*  whose  beauty 
is  aald  to  have  detained  the  amorooa  monarch  on  the  Tweed.  ■■  dis- 
aolTcd  in  indolence  and  lave!'  when  he  onght  to  have  been  marching 
against  SurzeT,  was  not  in  Ford  Castle,  or  anywhere  near  it,  when  it 
was  talien»— mat  she  fled  to  the  sonth  when  he  first  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  that  she  merely  saw  James  ftn*  a  short  time  on  or  aboat 
tlie  8rd  of  September,  when,  like  a  good  wife  and  prudent  woman, 
she  implored  him  to  save  the  castle  ''and  deliver  her  husband  out  of 
Scotland;*'  for  which  faronrs  the  was  authorised  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey*  who,  on  the  4th  of  September,  repealed  the  promise  in  a 
letter  to  James,  to  offer  the  liberation  of  the  Lord  Johnstone  and 
Alexander  Home,  then  prisoners  in  Wnghind.  If,  asPitsoottie  asserts, 
the  king  did  really  "meddleP*  with  the  fair  dame,  it  must  have  been 
for  a  very  short  time.  The  old  notion  that  the  hdy,  by  going  and 
coming  between  the  two  armies,  betrayed  the  SooCusa  king,  ia 
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ever,  took  the  easde  by  storm,  and  razed  it  to  the 
grotmd. 

From  York  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  waa  allowed 
time  to  reinforce  hia  army,  marched  to  Newcastle, 
and  from  Newcastle  he  advanced  to  Alnwick, 
whence,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  despatched 
Rouge  Croix,  the  pursuivant-at-arms,  to  reproach 
James  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  to  offer  him 
battle  on  the  following  Friday,  if  he  had  courage 
to  remain  so  long  on  English  ground.    The  same 
herald  bore  another  message  from  Surrey's  son, 
the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  admiral  of  England, 
who,  in  very  rude  terms,  told  the  Scottish  monarch 
that  he  would  come  to  justify  the  death  of  that 
pirate,  Barton,  which  had  been  charged  upon  him 
as  a  foul  murder  by  James,  and  that  he  neither 
expected  to  receive  nor  would  give  quarter.    To 
Surrey  Jamee  replied  in  a  chivalrous  tone,  accept* 
ing  his  challenge ;  but  he  left  the  brutal  message 
of  his  son  unanswered.    Though  his  army  was 
already  somewhat  thinned  by  desertion,  James 
resolved  to  abide  the  battle,  and  chose  his  ground 
wiUi  some  skill  on  Flodden  Hill,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Cheviot,  steep  on  both  flanks,  and  defended  in 
front  by  the  deep  Till,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed. 
When  the  English  came  in  sight  of  this  position 
they  did  not  like  it ;  and  Surrey,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  sent  James  a  second  letter,  reproach- 
ing him  with  having  **  put  himself  into  a  ground 
more  like  a  fortress  or  a  camp,  than  any  indifferent 
ground  for  battle  to  be  tried/'    As  this  taunting 
message  had  not  the  desired  effect,  Surrey  sought 
to  obtain  his  end  by  manoeuvring  round  Uie  posi- 
tion, by  advancmg  towards  Scotland,  and  then 
turning  sharply  round  on  the  rear  of  Flodden.    On 
the  morning  of  the  8th  he  crossed  the  Till,  near 
Weetwood,  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and 
marched  over  some  rugged  ground  to  the  village 
of  Barmoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     Eariy 
on  Friday  morning,  instead  of  pursuing  his  march 
towards  Berwick,  he  faced  the  north-west,  and 
proceeded  to  Twisell-bridge,  where  he  re-crossed 
the  Till,  and  advanced  towards  Branxton,  as  if  it 
was  his  intention  to  occupy  a  hill  to  the  westward 
of  Flodden.     James,  who  had  thrown  away  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  English 
while  they  were  crossing  at  Twisell-bridge,  and  at 
a  dangerous  ford  a  little  higher  up,  now  put  him- 
self in  motion,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  up  a  formidable  position  between  him  and 
hia  own  country.     Setting  fire  to  their  huts  and 
litter,  the  Scots  descended  their  hill,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  great  smoke  they  had  raised,  hurried 
forward  to  seize  the  heights  of  Branxton,  towards 
which   the   English  vanguard  was  hastening  in 
another  direction.     Between  Twisell-bridge  and 
Flodden,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
runs  the  small  stream  of  Palinsbum,  which  the 
English  had  crossed  before  the  wind  drove  away 
the  smoke,  and    discovered  the    Scottish  army 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  in  perfect  order, 
^*  manning,  Uke  the  Germans,  without  talking  or 


making  any  noise.*^  Several  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  advised  a  retreat :  among  these  was  the 
same  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  that  made 
James  III.  the  fatal  present  of  the  grey  charger,* 
a  rough  old  soldier,  who  had  a  turn  for  parables, 
and  who  had  represented  to  the  council  that  thei 
stakes  between  the  combatants  were  not  equal. 
"I  compare  your  lordships,"  said  he,  "to  an 
honest  merchant,  who  would,  in  his  voyage,  go  to 
dice  with  a  common  hazarder,  and  there  to  jeopardy 
a  rose-noble  on  a  cast  against  a  gleed  (crooked) 
halfpenny ;  which  if  this  merchant  wins,  it  will 
be  counted  but  little,  or  'else  nought ;  but  if  he 
tynes,  he  tynes  his  honour  with  that  piece  of  gold, 
which  is  of  more  value.  So,  my  lords,  ye  may 
understand  by  this,  ye  shall  be  called  the  merchant, 
and  your  king  a  rose-noble,  and  England  the 
common  hazarder,  who  has  nothing  to  jeopardy 
but  a  gleed  halfpenny,  in  comparison  of  your  noble 
king  and  an  old  crooked  carle  lying  in  a  chariot.'* 
For  this  advice  James,  it  is  said,  threatened  to 
hang  Lindsay  at  his  own  castle  gate ;  not  were  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus  (the  once  terrible  Bell-the-Cat) 
heard  with  more  calmness.  It  is  added,  that  the 
king  told  the  latter  that,  if  he  were  afraid  of  the 
English,  he  mieht  go  home.  The  taunt  touched 
the  old  man  to  the  quick,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
He  turned,  however,  to  depart,  saying  mournfully, 
"  My  age  renders  my  body  of  no  use  in  battle, 
and  my  counsel  is  despised ;  but  I  leave  my  two 
sons  and  the  vassals  of  Douglas  in  the  field :  may 
old  Angus's  foreboding  prove  unfounded !" 

To  decline  the  battle  was  now  impossible ;  and 
the  Scottish  nobles,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  or  die  with  their 
sovereign.  The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in 
number,  each  counting  about  thirty  thousand 
men4  On  the  side  of  3ie  English  were  five  thou- 
sand whom  Henry  had  sent  back  from  France  to 
meet  this  storm  on  the  borders — one,  not  altoge- 
ther unimportant,  consequence  of  the  diversion  of 
the  Scots  in  favour  of  Louis.  The  disposition  of 
both  armies  was  also  much  the  same,  and  very 

•'OflMal  Mooant  written  to  Henry  VUL  in  Trench.— The  good 
order  and  fttriking  tUence  of  the  Scots  are  noticed  by  nearly  every 
contemporary  writer:'  "Little  or  no  noise  did  they  make,**  tavs  a 
black  letter  Recount,  printed  by  Richard  Faqnes  in  1513,  and  re> 
printed  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  1809.  This  picturesqne  circumstance 
Old  not  escape  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  glorious  version  of  the  battle  :— 

Nor  martial  shont,  nor  minstrel  tune. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  aloM, 
At  Umes  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  ftom  his  monntaln-thione 


King  James  did  rushing  come. 


AnnfMOII. 


4  See  ante.  p.  309. 

i  The  number  of  the'Seota  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Bng- 
lisli  bulletins  and  chronicles.  The  original  "  Gasette."  in  French, 
said  (though  we  believe  inooneetiy)  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  himself,  estimates  them  at  80,000;  counting,  no 
doubt,  the  camp>followers  of  all  kinds.  The  eurious  account,  repub< 
lished  by  Mr.  Haalewood,  savs  the  Soots  were  "  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men  at  the  least;'*  bat  this  was  when  they  first  came  across  the 
bordeie ;  and  in  describing  the  actual  battle,  and  In  summing  np  the 
advantages  of  the  Scots,  the  writer  does  not  mention  that  of  their 
superiority  in  numbers.  "  In  this  battle  the  Scots  had  many  great 
advantages— that  is  to  wit.  the  high  hills  and  mountains,  a  great 
wind  with  them,  and  sudden  rain,  all  eontrary  to  onr  bows  and 
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simple*  The  line  of  each  was  fonned  into  a 
centre  and  two  wings^  and  on  each  side  a  strong 
body  of  reserre  was  posted  behind  the  centre. 
The  battle  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  9m  of  September,  with  cannonading 
on  both  sides.  The  English  were  superior  in 
artillery,  and  their  guns  seem  to  have  been  better 
served.  ^*  Then  out  burst  the  ordnance  on  both 
sides  with  fire,  flame,  and  hideous  noise ;  and  the 
master  gunner  of  tJie  English  slew  the  master 
gunner  of  Scotland,  and  beat  all  his  men  from 
their  guns,  so  that  the  Scottish  ordnance  did  no 
harm  to  the  Englishmen,  but  the  Englishmen's 
artillery  shot  into  the  midst  of  the  king's  battail, 
and  slew  many  persons — which  seeing,  the  King 
of  Scots  and  his  brave  men  made  the  more  haste 
to  come  to  joining."  The  Earl  of  HunUey  and 
Lord  Home,  with  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots, 
who  fought  on  foot  with  ^  long  spears  like  Moor* 
ish  pikes,"  fell  upon  part  of  the  English  right 
wing  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  with  a  fury  ^t 
was  irresistible.  Sir  Edmund  was  beaten  down; 
his  banner  was  brought  to  the  dust ;  his  lines  were 
completely  broken,  and  part  of  his  men  fled  in  the 

Eatest  disorder.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
itives  were  men  of  Cheshire,  whose  wonted 
our  was  impaired  by  their  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  Howard  instead  of  a  Stanley.  Sir 
Edmund,  after  being  saved  by  the  remainder  of 
the  right  wing  under  the  lord  admiral,  fell  back 
towards  the  English  centre,  which  extended  its 
line  to  receive  him,  while  Lcord  Dacre,  who  was  in 
reserve  behind  the  centre,  came  up  and  charged 
with  all  the  English  cavalry.  Though  the  bor- 
derers under  Lord  Home,  fancying  they  had 
already  gained  the  victory,  had  b^;un  to  disperse 
over  the  field  in  search  of  plunder,  that  Scottish 
wing  kept  its  ground  with  wonderful  obstinacy, 
throwing  off  the  English  horse  at  the  point  of  their 
long  spears:  but  charge  after  charge  told  upon 
them,  and,  afler  a  long  conflict,  and  a  temble 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  Huntley  and  Home  re- 
treated before  Sir  Edmund,  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard,  and  Lord  Dacre.  The  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford and  Montrose,  who  were  not  able  to  prevent 
this  retrograde  movement,  were  Aarged  in  their 
turn  by  horse  and  foot,  whom  they  received  in  line 
without  wavering  and  breakbg,  upon  the  points  of 
their  spears ;  and  when  they  were  reinforced  from 
the  centre  they  not  only  became  the  assailants,  but 
also  threw  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  English, 
with  the  cavalry  from  their  reserve,  into  confusion. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  lord  admiral  sent  the 
Agnus  Dei  which  he  wore  at  his  breast  to  his 
father,  who  was  with  the  English  centre,  request* 
ing  him  to  bring  up  the  whole  of  that  division 
with  all  possible  speed.  Surrey  advanced;  but 
King  James,  who  watched  his  movements,  fell 
upon  him  with  the  entire  centre  of  the  Scots, 
fighting  himsdf  most  gallantly  in  their  front.  The 
batide  was  now  tremendous ;  and,  when  the  Earl 


of  Bothwell  came  up  with  the  reserve  to  the  8up« 
port  of  the  king,  the  victory  for  a  while  inclined  to 
the  Scots.  But  there  were  two  circumstance^-^ 
the  shyness  of  Lord  Home,  and  the  rashness  of  the 
Highlanders  who  formed  James's  right  wing— 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  high  hopes  of  the  impru* 
dent  but  gallant  sovereign.  When  the  Earl  of 
Huntley  urged  Home  to  renew  the  fight  and  ad- 
vance with  his  portion  of  the  left  wing,  which  had 
suffered  cruelly,  to  Uie  assistance  of  the  king,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  ^  He  does  well  that  does 
for  himself.  We  have  foughten  our  vanguards, 
and  have  won  the  same  ;  therefore  let  the  lave  (the 
rest)  do  their  part  as  well  as  we."*  When  the 
right  wing,  under  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
with  the  Campbells,  the  Macleans,  the  Macleods, 
and  the  other  dans  from  the  Highlands  and  the 
Isles,  who  obeyed  no  orders  save  those  of  their 
chiefk,  descended  a  hill  to  join  the  main  body, 
they  were  met  by  the  extreme  left  of  the  English — 
haidy  bowmen  and  stout  pikemen  from  Cheshire 
and  from  Lancashire — under  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
who  galled  them  sorely  with  their  arrows.  In  a 
frenzy,  the  half-naked  clansmen  threw  away  shield 
and  target,  and  with  tiieir  broad  swords  and  axes, 
and  wi&out  any  order,  rushed  among  the  English. 
In  vain  LaMotte,  a  commissioner  firom  the  French 
king,  and  other  experienced  French  ofiGicers,  endea* 
voured  to  keep  them  in  their  ranks — on  they 
rushed,  as  if  every  Highlandman  thought  of  de- 
ciding that  great  engagement  with  his  own  r^ht 
arm.  At  first  the  English  were  astonished  at  ^is 
fierce  onslaught,  but  they  stood  firm,  closed  their 
ranks  and  squares,  and  opposed  as  wonderful  a 
coolness  to  the  wonderful  impetuosity  of  their  ene- 
mies, who,  at  length,  were  driven  back,  and,  being 
unable  to  re-form,  were  slaughtered  in  detail,  or 
put  to  downright  flight  Their  chief  commanders, 
the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  both  perished  on 
the  field.  Stanley  now  chu^ped  the  king's  centre 
on  its  right  flank  and  rear;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
James  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  Surrey  in  front, 
and  the  attack  of  the  Admiral  Howard  and  Lord 
Dacre,  who,  after  repulsing  the  Earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrose,  who  were  both  slain,  had  fisdlen 
upon  his  left  flank.  In  fact,  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded— ^hemmed  in  within  a  gradually  amtract- 
ing  circle  of  foes,  who,  by  this  time,  seem  to  have 
adopted,  to  a  man,  the  savage  resolution  of  the 
Lord  Admiral,  Thomas  Howard — of  giving  no 
quarter.f    Now  was  the  time  that  the  nobles  and 


•  niaoottieb^Vho  nlatM  this  f neMrat,  adds,  thmt  the  Eait  of 
Hantley.  who  eommandcd  the  rett  of  the  l«ft  dWMon,  called  hU  ■«• 
together  by  trampet  aud  slng^-hora,  iotendiny  to  adranee  to  the 
sucoonr  of  the  king ;  bat  that  ere  he  armed  the  battle  was  decided. 
This  earl  was  one  of  the  very  tew  great  SooUUh  lords  that  eaeaped 
alire  ftom  Floddea  Field ;  and  he  loa  his  standard,  which  is  saldto 
have  been  taken  by  Sir  WUB^  Molyneiu.  «  Cheshire  knight, 
ancestor  of  the  Barl  of  Sefton. 

t  Mr.  Haslewood's  black  letter  aeoooat  says,  •■  The  Scots  were  m 
▼engeable  and  cmtl  In  their  flj(htinf  ,  that  when  the  Bnglbhmen  had 
the  better  of  them  they  woaU  not  laTe  them,  tlumgh  it  so  were  that 
divers  ScoU  offerad  great  sums  of  money.**  In  needy  every  elanse 
of  his  short  naRative»  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  tho 
battle,  shows  that,  from  the  Airlous  and  determined  .way  of  Aghtiiif 
uf  their  eaeniefb  the  BngUiIi  mwl  hnvn  loffMed  most  Mftvaly. 
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the  meanest  Bubjects  of  the  doomed  prmce  showed 
their  valour  and  their  attachment  to  his  person :  — 

**  The  Ensliih  shaftt  In  volleys  hail*d. 
In  heedlong  eherxe  their  hone  atsail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  iquadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Seottith  circle  deep. 

That  fotmht  around  their  kin^. 
Bttt  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  at  »now. 
Though  oharging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  billmen  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Bach  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  insunt  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fiMTlessly  and  well.*** 

Nor  did  they  cease  fighting  when  James  hit  the 
dust  with  an  English  arrow  sticking  in  his  hody, 
and  with  a  mortal  wound  from  an  English  hill  on 
his  head :  they  closed  round  the  hody,  which  fell 
within  a  spear's  length  of  Surrey,  defending  it 
dead  as  ohstinately  as  they  had  defended  it  when 
living.  Night  closed  upon  the  carnage,  and  sepa- 
rated the  comhatants.  Surrey  was  for  a  while  un- 
certain of  the  victory;  hut  during  the  night  his 
scouts  brought  him  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were 
in  fuU  retreat  towards  their  own  country,  and  that 
none  remained  on  the  field;  ^*  upon  which  the  earl 
thanked  God  with  humble  heart/'  But  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  scouts  was  not  quite  correct :  during 
the  night  the  borderers,  who  had  fought  under  the 
standard  of  Lord  Home,  being  joined  by  ma- 
rauders from  Tynedale  and  from  Tiviotdale, 
stripped  the  slain  and  pillaged  part  of  the  baggage 
of  both  armies ;  and  when  day  dawned,  Home's 
banner  was  seen  hovering  near  the  left  flank  of  the 
English,  while  another  body  of  Scots — apparently 
the  remnant  of  the  centre,  which  had  fought  under 
the  king — appeared  in  front,  occupying  a  hill,  as 
if  determined  to  renew  the  contest  Surrey 
brought  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they 
were  dislodged ;  but  even  then  they  seem  to  have 
retreated  very  deliberately,  and  Lord  Home's 
people  carried  a  rich  booty  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  across  the  Tweed.  Lord 
Dacre  found  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  deserted 
on  the  hill-side ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  morning,  and  not  in  the  preceding  evening,  that 
the  English  horse  followed  a  portion  of  the  retiring 
Scots  for  about  four  miles,  and  not  further.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Surrey  had  suffered  dreadfully  in 
this  stem  conflict,  and  that  he  had  no  inclination 
whatever  to  try  the  fords  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
moors  and  morasses  beyond  it.  The  loss  of  the 
Scots,  according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
amounted  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  men ;  but  in 
this  number  were  included  the  very  prime  of  their 
nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  "Scarce  a 
Scottish  £mily  of  eminence  but  has  an  ancestor 
killed  at  Flodden;  and  there  is  no  province  in 
Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is 
mentioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and 
sorrow."t  Besides  the  king  and'  his  natural  son, 
Alexander  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 

•  MamloD.!  t  Walter  Soott. 
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had  studied  abroad,  and  received  instruction  from 
Erasmus,  there  were  slain  twelve  earls — Crawford, 
Montrose,  Lennox,  Argyle,  Errol,  Athole,  Morton, 
Cassilis,  Bothwell,  Rothes,  Caithness,  and  Glen- 
cairn:  to  these  must  be  added  fifteen  lords  and 
chiefs  of  clans ;  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Loughlan  Maclean  of 
Dowart,  and  Campbell  of  Lawers;  and  conspi- 
cuous in  the  sad  list  are  the  names  of  Geurge 
Hepburn,  Bishop  of  the  Isles ;  William  Bunch, 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning ;  Lawrence  Oliphant^ 
Abbot  of  Inchaflray;  the  Dean  of  Glasgow; 
La  Motte,  the  French  agent,  and  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Some  families  of  the  gentle  blood  of 
Scotland  lost  all  their  male  members  that  were  of 
an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  body  of  the 
king  was  found  by  Lord  Dacre  among  a  heap  of 
dead.  Dacre,  who  had  known  him  well,  recognised 
it,  though  it  was  disfigured  by  many  wounds,  and  it 
was  afterwards  identified  by  James's  chancellor,  Sir 
William  Scott,  by  Sir  John  Forman,  and  some 
other  prisoners.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  Ber- 
vnck,  where  it  was  embalmed  and  wrapped  in 
sheets  of  lead,  and  it  was  then  sent  secretly  among 
other  packages  to  Newcastle.  From  Newcastle, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  took  it  with  him  to  London,' 
and  then  placed  it  in  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  near 
Richmond.  Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  the  people 
were  loth  to  believe  that  their  king  was  dead ;  and 
those  who  believed  it  attributed  his  death,  not  to 
the  English  in  the  field,  but  to  certain  traitors  in 
the  retreat.  It  was  said  that  James,  after  escaping 
across  the  Tweed,  was  murdered  by  some  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  and  the  classical, 
but  credulous  and  imaginative,  Buchanan  tells  us 
that  he  himself  had  heard  one  Lawrence  Telfer 
say  that  he  saw  the  king  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
after  the  battle  Lesley,  again,  informs  us  that  it 
was  asserted  by  many,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
king's  body  which  Surrey  had  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don, as  James  was  seen  alive  by  many  and  safe  at 
Kelso  after  the  fight  of  Flodden ;  and  he  adds, 
that  some  of  the  Scots  continued  to  believe  that  the 
king  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  slaughtered  nobles,  and 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  devotion  and  peni- 
tence. By  these  romantic  believers  it  was  parti- 
cularly objected  to  the  English,  that  they  could 
never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt  which  James 
constantly  wore  round  his  body,  in  penance  for  his 
youthful  rebellion  and  the  death  of  his  father  :  but 
the  English  produced  the  unfortunate  monarch's 
sword  and  dagger,  and  a  turquois  ring, (supposed 
to  have  been  sent  him  by  tlie  Queen  of  France), 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
London ;  and  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  James  perished  at  Flodden  Field. 

The  English  also  prided  themselves  particularly 
on  the  capture  of  the  Scottish  guns,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report,  were  *'  the  neatest,  the 
soundest,  the  best  fashioned,  the  smallest  in  the 
touch-hole,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  their  size  and 
length  that  ever  were  seen."  Among  them  waa  the 
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fine  train  of  seven  pieces  called  the  "  Seven 
Sisters,"  recently  cast  by  the  famous  Robert  Borth- 
wic,  master  of  artillery  to  James,  who  was  killed 
beside  his  own  guns  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
According  to  another  English  bulletin  or  gazette, 
written  at  the  moment,  "  The  field  where  the  Scots 
did  lodge  was  not  to  be  reproved,  but  rather  to  be 
commended  greatly  for  their  many  and  great  num- 
ber of  goodly  tents,  and  much  good  stuff  in  the 
same ;  and  in  the  said  field  was  plenty  of  wine, 
beer,  ale,  beef,  mutton,  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  other 
victuals  necessary  and  convenient  for  such  a  great 
army — albeit  our  army,  doubting  that  the  said 
victuals  had  been  poisoned  for  Uieir  destruction, 
would  not  save,  but  utterly  destroyed  them."* 

*  Origina]  dttpateh  in  Freneli,  attribnted  to  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard,  preserred  in  the  Heralds'  CoUeffe,  and  printed  bv  Pinker- 
ton. — **  The  Trewe  Enoountre  or  Batayle  lately  don  betweneknxlande 
and  SeoUande.**  fcc.  first  printed  in  1513.  and  reprinted  by  Hasle* 
voud.  in  1809.— Hairs  Chrunicle.—Pitseottie— Lesley,  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Scotorum.— Walter  9cott,  Notes  to  Marmion.— Ellis's  Let- 
ters.— Tyiler.  Hist.  Scot— Rumbles  in  Northnmberlaiid  and  on*  the 
Scottish  Border;  with  brief  Notices  of  Interesting  Events  in  Border 
History,  by  Stephen  Oliver  the  Younger. 

We  have  not  ventured  on  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of  the  English, 
which  was  absurdly  underrated,  constderin);  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle.  Hall  says  that  the  slain  and  taken  were  less  than 
1500.  the  disnatch  in  Frrnch  less  than  1400.  which,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  might  have  been  correct  if  the  Scots  had  stood  merely  like 
sheep  to  be  slaughtered,  instead  of  fighting  (as  they  did)  with  a  de- 
terminatfoo  that  rendered  the  victory  uncertain,  even  lo  the  very 
last,  when  nieht  parted  the  combatanu.  There  was  no  panic  retreat 
at  all.  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  one  side,  and  so  safe  to  the  other,  nor 
did  the  English  make  much  use— except  against  the  naked  High- 
landers—of  their  bows,  but  were  obliged  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 
**  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Scots  fought  manfully,  and  were 
determined  either  to  win  the  field  or  to  die.  They  were' also  as  well 
appointed  as  was  possible  at  all  poiute  with  armour  and  harness. 
JO  that  few  of  them  were  slain  with  arrows;  howbeit  the  bills  did  beat 
and  hew  them  down,  with  towi9  pabt  and  danger  to  Englishmen/''^ 
Trfwe  Bncoti^trc,  etc 


On  his  advance  northward  to  meet  King  James, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  previously  to  leaving  Pontc- 
fract  Castle,  "  layed  posts  every  way"  for  the 
speedy  communication  of  intelligence;  and  the 
day  after  the  battle,  and  when  the  body  of  James 
had  been  found,  he  sent  off  couriers  to  the  queen- 
regent,  who  lay  at  Wobum.  Queen  Catherine 
instantly  announced  this  victory  to  her  husband 
in  a  very  spirited  and  very  English  letter. 
Being  on  the  winning  side,  she  said,  *'  All  that 
God  sendeth  is  for  the  best;"  and  she  sent 
Henry  the  coat-armour  of  the  unfortunate  James. 
"  In  this,"  she  adds,  "  your  grace  shall  see  how 
I  can  keep  my  promise  (of  protecting  Eng- 
land), sending  you  for  your  banner  a  king's  coat. 
I  thought  to  send  himself  unto  you,  but  our 
Englishmen's  hearts  would  not  suffer  it."  The 
affectionate  tone  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  She 
calls  the  king  "  my  Henry ;"  and  concludes  with 
praying  God  to  send  him  home  shortly,  as  without 
this  no  joy  can  be  complete.*  The  lung  received 
this  conjugal  dispatch  while  he  lay  before  Tour- 
nay.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  re- 
warded Surrey,  by  restoring  to  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  bis 
father,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

The  victory  at  Flodden  had  been  so  dearly 
bought,  and  money  and  provisions  were  so  scarce 
in  his  camp,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to 

*  She  also  tells  him  that  she  Is  going  to  make  a  long- promised 
visit  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  The  whole  of  the 
letter,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Cotton  M88.  In  the  British 
Museum,  and  printed  in  Sir  Heory  £llit*t  coUectio||«  ii  exeeediogly 
intereatiog. 
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follow  up  his  advantages.  Instead  of  iuyading 
ScoUand  he  stopped  at  Berwick,  and  having  put 
some  troops  in  garrison,  he  disbanded  the  rest  of 
his  army.  The  Scots  prepared  manfully  for  the 
defence  of  their  comitry ;  and  the  queen,  at  the 
same  time,  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  her  bro- 
ther Henry,  requesting  his  forbearance  for  a 
widowed  sister  and  an  infant  orphan.  Henry  was, 
perhaps,^iot  incapable  of  generous  sentimeuts ;  but 
it  is  not  uncbantable  to  suppose  that  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  Scots  and  the  old  recollec- 
tions of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  Scottish  wars 
had  their  weight  in  his  council,  which  agreed  to  a 
peace.  His  sister  Margaret  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  and  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  renewed  with  Scotland,  which  was 
forwarded  and  prolonged  by  other  events.* 

A.n.  1514. — Louis  XII.,  who  had  been  so  much 
indebted' to  the  blunders  committed  by  Henry  in 
the  preceding  campaign,  dexterously  pursued  a 
course  of  diplomacy  which  broke  up  the  coalition 
against  him,  and  which  would  have  left  the  English 
to  make  war  by  themselves  had  Henrv's  military 
ardour  tempted  him  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
He  completely  reconciled  himself  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  he  not  only  prolonged  his  truce  with 
Ferdinand,  but  won  over  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
— the  volunteer  of  England, — ^by  proposing  a  treaty 
of  marriage.  Louis  offered  the  hand  of  RentSe,  his 
second  daughter,  with  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  grandson  both 
to  Maximilian  and  to  Ferdinand.  Charles,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  been  affianced  during  Uie  life- 
time of  the  late  king  to  the  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  Henry's  younger  sister.  The  bargain 
had  been  arranged  with  Charles's  father,  Philip, 
during  his  detention  in  Windsor  Castle;  but 
Henry  did  not  consider  it  the  less  binding  from  the 
force  and  treachery  which  had  been  used  on  that 
occasion ;  and  as  Charles  was  now  approaching  the 

Ba|;e  of  puberty,  he  expected  shortly  to  see  the  com- 
edon  of  the  marriage.  The  first  person  to  inform 
enry  of  these  negotiations  was  tne  French  king 
himself,  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of 
LongueviUe,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs  and  conveyed  into  England. 
That  accomplished  courtier  soon  won  the  favour  of 
the  English  king;  and  when  Henry  was  almost 
finantic  at  the  .treachery  of  his  allies,  the  Duke 
adroitly  proposed  a  family  alliance  with  his  master. 
Louis's  wife,  Anne  of  Brittany,  had  died  in  the 
month  of  January,  just  in  time  for  the  furthering 

f  *  JamM  haTiDC  diad  mx6mt  aeatence  of  •xoommiinieallon*  which 
he  ioevrred  by  breaklnff  the  Uealy  of  peace,  IleDry,  with  aome 
ofltaaUtioB.  applied  to  Uie  pope  for  penntnioD  to  «lve  Christian 
borial  to  hia  body  ;  and  Leo  X^  in  a  letter  dated  the  S9th  of  Nuvem- 
ber,  jranied  him  permission  to  inter  it,  as  requested,  honourably  in 
St.  Paaire  Cathedral.  It,  however,  was  left  above  ground  at  Sheen, 
till  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  monastery  became  the  pTo> 
perty  and  residence  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  SnflTollc,  who  permitted 
ft  to  be  thrown  into  a  Inmber-room  among  some  old  timbers,  lead, 
and  other  mtbbisb;  in  which  state  it  was  seen  by  Stow.  In  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth  some  workmen  cut  off  the  head  of  the  embalmed 
come;  and  one  Lancelot  Younir,  master  glacier  to  her  majesty, 
feeung  a  sweet  savour  to  proceed  flrom  it,  brought  it  to  his  house  in 
Wood-etieel,  LsndoB,  where  he  kept  it  for  some  time »  but  at  length 
be  caused  H  to  be  boiied  by  the  sexton  of  St.  Michael's,  amongst 
other  bones  taken  oul  of  the  ch»rael*hoase  of  that  cbuxcb.— >i8tow'ff 
8mv0y  ^fLoHdm* 


of  this  sudden  scheme.  She  had  left  no  son,  and 
her  widower,  notwithstanding  his  declining  h^th, 
hoped  that  a  new  marriage  might  hless  him  with 
an  heir.  Negotiations  in  other  quarters  had  heen 
opened  before  Anne  was  buried ;  but  the  friend- 
ship of  England  was  worth  purchasing  even  at  the 
price  of  taking  a  disagreeable  wife, — and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  beautiful  and 
charming  person.  Henry,  whose  mind  was  seldom 
startled  by  sudden  changes,  caught  at  the  proposal. 
Louis  anxiously  urged  the  treaty,  and  the  private 
feelings  of  the  princess  were  disregarded,  as  in  all 
such  cases.  Louis  was  fiftv-three  years  old,  Mary 
was  sixteen,  and  passionately  enamoured  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Viscount  Lisle,  one  of  her  brother's 
favourites,  and  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished nobleman  in  the  English  court.  The 
treaty,  which  was  to  secure  lasting  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  was  concluded  with  the 
usual  forms :  Louis  agreed  to  pay  Henry  a  million 
of  crowns,  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  in  discharge 
of  arrears  due  on  the  old  treaty  of  Estaples,  and 
Henry  agreed  to  give  his  sister  Mary  a  dower  of 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  On  the  lih  of 
August  a  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Greenwich,  the  Duke  of  LongueviUe  acting  as 
proxy  for  his  master.  If  Mary  was  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  England,  Louis  was  very  impatient  for  her 
society,  and  he  wrote  more  than  once  to  hurry  her 
departure.  On  the  2nd  of  September  he  addressed 
Wolsey,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  manager 
of  all^Henry's  affairs,  desiring  that  his  queen  might 
be  sent  over  without  delay ;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote  to  Mary  herself,  be- 
seeching her  to  hasten  her  journey*  A  month 
after  this  Henry  and  his  court  accompanied  the 
young  Queen  of  France  to  Dover,  where  she  em- 
bark^ for  Boulogne,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinue,  among  whom  were  Surrey,  now  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  her  lover  the  Viscount  Lisle,  who  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Anne  Boleyn^ 
then  a  pretty  little  girl  and  maid  of  honour.*  On 
the  8th  of  October  she  made  her  public  entrance 
into  Abbeville,  where  she  was  joyfully  received  by 
her  husband  King  Louis.  On  the  following  day 
the  marriage  was  re-solemnised  by  a  French  car- 
dinal, Louis  suffering  grievously  from  the  gout 
during  the  ceremony;  and  the  day  after,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  the  young  queen,  he  dismissed 
the  Lady  Guilford,  her  governess,  Sir  Richard 
Blount,  her  chamberlain,  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
English  attendants  except  two  or  three  mere 
menials.  The  accomplished  Charles  Brandon, 
however,  remained  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
quality  of  ambassador.  On  the  i2th  of  October 
Mary  addressed  her  brother,  complaining  bitterly 
of  this  treatment,  and  lamenting,  above  all,  the 
forced  departure  of  her  "  Mother  Guilford.** 
"  Would  to  God,"  she  exclaims,  "  that  my  Lord 
of  York  had  come  with  me  in  the  room  of  Norfolk! 


*  In  the  original  list  signed  by  King  Loois,  whieh  is  preserred 
among  tlte  Cottonian  MSS.,  thla  personage  .is  metely  named  at 
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for  then  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  left  much 
more  at  my  heart's  ease  than  I  am  now!"     My 
Lord  of  York  was  none  other  than  Wolsey,  who 
ran  through  all  the  grades  of  church  preferment 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  who  had  been 
translated  from  Lincoln  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York  on  the  preceding  5th  of  August.     On  the 
same  day  that  she  wrote  to  her  brother  the  young 
queen  of  France  addressed  her  **  loving  friend  " 
the  archbishop,  repeating  her  complaint  that  the 
mom  next  after  her  marriage  all  her  servants,  both 
men  and  women,  had  been  discharged,  and  begging 
him,  as  he  loved  the  king,  her  brother,  and  herself, 
to  find  means  to  send  back  to  her  her  dear  Mother 
Guilford.     The  history  of  these  details  is  preserved 
in  a  series  of  original  letters  full  of  minute  and 
curious  information.*     On  the  7th  of  November 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  other 
ambassadors  in  France,  wrote  to   Henry  a  full 
account  of  his  sister's  coronation,  which  took  place 
at  St.  Denis  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  Count  of 
Angoulfime,  soon  afterwards  Francis  I.,  holdirgthe 
crown  over  her  head,  "  to  ease  her  of  the  weight 
thereof,"  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremony. 
On   Monday  the   6th  she  made    her  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  capital,  where  she  was  received 
with  such  ceremony,  and  by  so  many  deputations 
from  the  nobility,  the  parliament,  the  university, 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  municipality,  "  and 
divers  other  which  were  too  long  to  write,"  that  she 
was  nearly  six  hours  in  going  from  the  Port  St. 
Denis  to  the  palace.    There  was  a  grand  allegorical 
pageant  which  ran  a  good  deal  upon  the  old  con- 
cetto of  the  happy  union  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose ; 
and  on  the  following  day  there  began  a  stupendous 
course  of  joustings  and  tournaments,  where  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  carried  off  every  prize  for  which 
he  contended,  and  where  poor  Louis,  whose  days  of 
chivalry  were  over,  attended  in  a  litter,  on  account 
of  his  great  weakness.     The  contrast  was  too  un- 
favourable to  the    royal    husband!      When  the 
jousts  were  over,  Suffolk  wrote  to  Wolsey,  modestly 
telling  him,  among  other  things,  that,  by  God's 
blessing,  all  the  Englismen  who  had  entered  the 
lists  had  "  sped  well,"  as  he  was  sure  my  Lord 
Archbishop  would  hear  from  others.     The  gallant 
Brandon  certainly  excited  a  great  jealousy  among 
the  French  courtiers ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
majority  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time,  the 
attachment  between   him  and  Queen  Mary  was 
apparent  from    the  moment  of  their  arrival  in 
France,  and  excited  suspicion  notwithstanding  their 
great  prudence  and   irreproachable  conduct.     It 
should  be   noted,  however,  that  the  immorality 
which  went  by  the  mild  name  of  gallantry  was 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  French  court,  and  soon 
became  more  so.    In  the  month  of  December  Louis 
wrote  to  his  "good  brother,  cousin,  and  gossip," 
the  king  of  England,  to  express  his  happiness  in 
this  marriage;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  following 
he  expired  at  Paris,  worn  out  with  sickness  and 
debility.    Louis  was  a  prince  of  many  excellent 

•^Sir  Henry  EOii*!  Collection^ 


qualities :  he  obtained  from  a  better  Bonrce  than 
court  (lattery  the  glorious  title  of  Father  of  his 
People,  and  his  subjects  sincerely  lamented  his 
death — ^for  a  few  days.   Mary  was  certainly  not  an 
inconsolable  widow.    It  was  generally  rumoured 
that  Francis  I.,  who  now  ascended  the  throne  of 
France  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  not 
insensible  to  her  beauty  and  accomplishments; 
but  he  was  provided  with  a  queen,  having  recently 
married  the  Princess  Claude,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Louis  and  Anne  of  Brittany.     Ten  days 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  we  find  Queen  Mary 
writing  a  very  cool  letter  to  Wolsey  to  ask  what 
her  brother  meant  to  do  with  her  now  that  his 
grace  the  king  of  France  was  departed  to  God,  and 
assuring  him  that  her  conduct  had  been  snch  as  to 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  king  her  brother  and 
of  herself.    There  is  another  letter  of  a  later  date 
addressed  to  Henry  himself,  in  which  she  earnestly 
beseeches  him  to  send  for  her  out  of  France  in 
order  that  she  might  shortly  see  his  face  again, 
which  was  the  thing  in  this  world  she  most  longed 
for.     Henry  then  sent  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield,  and  Dr.  West,  with  **  a  goodly 
band  of  yeomen  all  in  black,"  to  bring  the  princess 
home  again.     Mary,  who  had  been  not  quite  three 
months  a  wife,  and  scarcely  two  months  a  widow, 
gave  heart  and  hand  to  her  lover,  and  was  privately 
married  at  Paris  to  the  captivatmg  Brandon,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  that  capital.     It  had  not 
been  unusual  for  princesses  of  die  blood  to  marry 
subjects,  but  the  notion  of  the  royal  dignity  was 
now  wonderfully  on  the  increase ;  and  it  had  been 
set  down  as  law,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Henry  VI., 
that  no  such  marriages  should  be  allowed  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  king ;  and  for  this  it 
appears  Mary  did  not  ask.     She  wrote  to  implore 
pardon  for  the  step  she  had  taken  to  secure  her 
own  happiness,  and  then  travelled  with  her  bus* 
band  to  Calais,  where  a  more  public  marriage  was 
solemnised  shortly  after.    Henry  for  a  time  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  exceedingly  wroth  at  the  unequal 
match;  and  on  their  return  to  England,  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  duke  and  duchess  went  to 
their  manor  in  Suffolk  instead  of  joining  the  court. 
Thence  Mary  wrote  another  supplicatory  letter,  in 
which,  after  repeating  her  regret  at  the  great  and 
high  displeasure  of  his  highness  against  her  and 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk  for  the  marriage  between  them, 
she  proceeded  to  assure  him  that  she  did  not  enter 
into  that  marriage  through  mere  sinful  appetite.* 
The  king,  however,  had  a  warm  affection  both  for 
his  sister  Mary  and  for  the  accomplished  Brandon, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  his  child- 
hood, and  who  delighted  Henry  by  his  cheerful 
humour,  his  gallant  deportment,  and  his  great 
address  in  tournaments  and  all  martial  exercises  ; 
and  a  perfect  reconciliation  soon  took  place,  aided 
by  the  good-will  of  my  "  Lord  Cardinal,"— for  Wol- 
sey, still  rising,  got  the  cardinal's  hat  in  the  course 
of  this  summer.f 

'^  ••  Of  any  «yneirale  appetrde.*' 

*f  EUb't  Lettan.— HaQ.— Biehop  Godwia^Hlat.  d«  Bsynd^ 
Uttore  de'  PrincipU-Origlua  LeU«n  quoted  by  r '^ 
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It  » time  to  Bay  a  word  touching  the  history  of 
tbifl  gCtgeous  churchman,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  was  more  king  of  England  than  Henry  him- 
self. Thomas  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  substantial 
butcher  of  Ipswich.  His  father,  who  was  rather 
wealthy  for  the  time,  procured  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  brought  him  up  for  the  church.  He 
studied  at  Oxf(»d,  where,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
cocity and  early  attainments,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  Boy  Bachelor.  For  some  time  he 
taught  the  grammar  school  adjoining  to  Magda- 
len college.  Among  other  pupils  the  sons  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset  were  committed  to  his  care,  and, 
by  means  of  the  marquess,  the  parsonage  of  Liming- 
ton  in  Somersetshire, — "no  very  mean  one,*' — 
waa  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  not  distinguished 
at  any  period  of  his  life  by  temperance  and  sobriety 
and  a  command  of  his  passions :  in  the  hot  season 
of  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  sundry 
indiscretionB.  There  is  an  old  tradition  which,  if 
not  strictly  true,  is  at  least  told  by  nearly  all  the 
Engliah  writers  of  the  time.  It  is,  that  soon  after 
taking  possession  of  his  living  in  Somersetshire, 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  for  some  misconduct,  clapped 
bim  in  the  stocks,  a  punishment  not  usually  in- 
flicted upon  other  "  than  beggars  and  base 
people."*  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  young 
parson  soon  grew  weary  of  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  life ;  '^  bearing  a  mind  that  looked  beyond 
this  poor  benefice,"  which  he  soon  left  to  become 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  treasurer  of  Calais*  The 
treasurer  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Bishop 
Fox,  the  cunning  minister  and  diplomatist, — "  a 
man  that  knew  rightly  how  to  judge  of  good  wits." 
Fox,  finding  in  the  young  man  sufficient  learning 
and  admirable  activity,  and  great  aptitude  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business,  warmly  recommended 
him  to  his  master  Henry  YIL,  whose  particular 
talent  it  was  to  discover  the  abihties  of  other  men, 
and  who  never  employed  a  dull  one.  Henry,  who, 
besides,  had  always  business  upon  hand  that 
required  diligence  and  adroitness,  presently  em- 
ployed Wolsey  in  certain  secret  affairs  of  great 
moment,  and  Wolsey  more  than  justified  the  warm 
recommendation  of  his  patron  the  bishop.  "  What 
need  many  words?"  exclaims  an  episcopal  his- 
torian ;  ^*  he  BO  far  pleased  the  king,  that  in  short 
time  he  became  a  great  man,  and  was  first  pre- 
ferred to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  and  then  made  the 
king's  almoner."t  Of  the  nature  of  one  particular 
affair  in  which  the  cautious  old  king  employed 
Wolsey  we  are  duly  informed.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  ransacking  Europe  for  a  rich 

*  *  What  th«  matter  wa*/*  lay*  the  old  Bishop  of  Herelbrd,  "  that 
M  exasperated  him  axaintt  Woliey  I  know  not ;  thii  t  know,  that 
Wubey.  being  afterwards  made  Cardinal  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  to  frievoosly  pnnished  this  injury  that  Sir  Amias  Paulet 
was  fain  to  dance  attendance  at  London  some  years,  and,  by  all 
manner  of  obseauiotisness,  to  cimy  favour  with  him.  There  remains 
to  this  day  (reign  of  James  T.)  a  sufficient  testimony  hereof  in  a 
bonding  over  the  gate  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  London,  built  by  the 
knight  at  the  time  of  his  attendance  there*  and  decked  round  about 
very  aamptoonsly  i^th  the  cardinal's  arms,  hoping  thereby  some 
vhat  to  allay  the  wrath  of  the  incensed  prelate.*'    It  will  be  remem 


beted,  howeirer,  that  8ir  Affllae  had  been  «  finer  and  tu-gatherer 
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wife,  he  'despatched  ^^the  almoner"  to  the  im* 
perial  court  to  treat,  with  proper  discretion,  for  the 
hand  of  Margaret  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  old  king  there  was  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  council  hetween 
Bishop  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  £arl 
of  Surrey.  The  bishop  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
that  the  earl,  whose  military  character  and  tastes 
pleased  the  young  king,  was  getting  the  upper 
hand,  and,  to  counteract  this  influence,  he  intro- 
duced Wolsey,  who  could  change  hue  like  a  chame* 
leon,  and  adapt  himself  to  the  tastes  and  humours 
of  every  man  who  was  rich  and  powerful  enough 
to  reward  his  versatile  genius.  It  was  the  old  story 
— the  tool  was  too  sharp  for  the  hand  that  would 
have  worked  with  it  for  its  own  purposes.  Instead 
of  propping  the  bishop  against  the  weight  of  the 
earl,  the  chaplain  supplanted  them  both,  and  soon 
acquired  more  power  and  influence  at  court  than 
they  had  ever  possessed  between  them.  Though 
nearly  twenty  years  his  senior,  Wolsey  glided  into 
all  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  young  lung,  some 
of  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been  natural  to 
him ;  and,  though  a  churchman,  he  became  a  sort 
ofmodelandabosom  friend  to  Henry,  whose  chief, 
but  not  only  ambition  it  was,  to  figure  as  a  warlike 
monarch  and  perfect  knight.  We  have  noticed 
his  love  of  literature.  Of  the  books  he  had  read 
many  were  of  the  school  divinity  ;*  and  his  favourite 
author  was  the  subtilising  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Wolsey  could  entertain  him  on  this  subject,  which 
he  had  studied  professionally ;  and,  with  a  happy 
fJEtcility,  he  could  pass  from  St.  Thomas  to  the 
ladies  and  affairs  of  gallantry.  Bishop  Fox  had 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  deviser  and  manager  of 
feasts,  pageants,  and  court  entertainments ;  but  his 
conceptions  appear  to  have  been  tame  and  "nig- 
gardly compared  to  those  of  Wolsey,  who  was  a 
great  refiner  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  whose  talent 
for  magnificence  amounted  almost  to  genius.  Nor 
did  his  clerical  character  prevent  him  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  balls  and  feasts  and  parties 
of  pleasure :  he  ate  and  drank  as  freely  as  any  of 
the  lay  courtiers ;  he  sang  merry  songs,  and  occa- 
sionally would  join  in  Sie  dance.  Nature  had 
given  him  a  large  faculty  of  enjoyment,  and  it  was 
easy  for  so  prosperous  a  man  to  keep  up  a  gay  and 
cheerful  humour.  His  craft  and  cunning  were 
covered  with  a  thick,  rich  varnish  of  frankness  and 
bluntness,  the  most  deceptive  of  all  cheats.  Henry, 
according  to  an  old  writer,  had  *'  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  trouble  himself  with  business  as  a  wild  ox 
has  to  be  yoked  to  the  plough ;''  and  it  quite  suited 
Wolsey's  views  to  encourage  this  feeling,  and  to 
take  the  whole  business  of  government  upon  him- 
self. *'  The  king,"  said  this  convincing  preacher, 
'*  should  hawk  and  hunt,  and,  as  much  as  him  list, 
use  honest  recreations.  If  so  be  he  should  at  any 
time  desire  suddenly  to  become  an  old  man,  by 

*  According  to  ieveral  aeconnti  Henry*s  fkther  had  at  one  time 
destined  him  :for  the  ehudi«    Uenee  hit 
chui«h 
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intenneddling  in  old  men's  caret,  he  should  not 
want  those  (meaning  himself)  that  would  in  the 
evening,  in  one  or  two  words,  relate  the  effect  of  a 
whole  day's  consultation.'*  In  a  short  time  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  nothing  to  he  done  but  through 
him  and  by  him ;  *^  For  he  was  the  man  that  was 
made  choice  of,  who,  like  another  Mercury,  should 
pass  between  this  our  Jove  and  the  senate  of  the 
lesser  gods.'* 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  the  Princess 
Mary  from  France,  Archbishop  Warham,  finding 
his  authority  reduced  to  noUiing,  resigned  the 
seals,  upon  which  Wolsey  became  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom.  This  high  promotion  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  an  ecclesiastical  description : 
in  consequence  of  services  rendered  or  promised, 
Leo  X.  appointed  him  to  the  important  and  lucra- 
tive post  or  papal  legate.  He  now  became  most 
gorgeous  in  his  dress,  retinue,  housekeeping,  and 
all  other  things ;  carrying  pomp,  and  ceremony, 
and  expense  to  a  higher  pitch  tnan  men  had  ever 
before  seen  in  a  subject.  His  fine  portly  figure 
was  set  off  with  silks  and  satins  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture and  richest  scarlet  or  crimson  dye ;  his  neck 
and  shoulders  were  covered  with  a  tippet  of  costly 
sables ;  his  gloves  were  of  red  silk ;  his  hat,  of  a 
cardinal,  was  scarlet ;  his  shoes  were  silver  gilt, 
inlaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The  eye  of 
imagination  is  dazzled  by  this  warm  and  glowing 
picture.*  It  was  calculated  at  one  time  that  his 
mcome,  with  the  pensions  and  presents  he  received 
from  foreign  princes,  equalled  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  His  taste  was  rather  for  spending  than 
accumulating.  He  maintained  a  train  of  eight 
hundred  persons,  amongst  whom  were  nine  or  ten 
lords,  the  beggared  descendants  of  proud  barons. 
He  had  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires.  All  his 
domestics  were  splendidly  attired :  his  cook  wore  a 
satin  or  velvet  jerkin,  and  a  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck.  When  he  appeared  in  public  his  cardi- 
nal's hat  was  borne  before  him  by  a  person  of 
rank :  two  priests,  the  tallest  and  best-looking  that 
could  be  found,  immediately  preceded  him,  carry- 
ing two  ponderous  silver  crosses ;  two  gentlemen, 
each  bearing  a  silver  staff,  walked  before  the  two 
priests;  and  in  front  of  all  went  his  pursuivant-at- 
arms,  bearing  a  huge  mace  of  silver  gilt.  Most  of 
his  followers  were  mounted  upon  spirited  horses, 
perfect  in  training,  and  richly  caparisoned ;  but  he 
nimself,  as  a  priest,  rode  a  mule,  with  saddle  and 
saddle-cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  and  stirrups  of 
silver  gilt.  At  his  levee,  which  he  held  every 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  after  a  very  short  mass,  he 
always  appeared  clad  all  in  red !  Henry  seems  to 
have  taken  a  pride  in  the  splendour  of  his  favourite, 
and  jealousy  was  probably  avoided  by  his  consi- 
dering all  this  glory  as  a  mere  reflection  of  his  own. 
Even  the  nation  was  less  jealous  of  the  low-bom 
minister  than  might  have  been  expected ;  for 
Wolsey  was  an  excellent  paymaster,  and  constantly 
gave  largesses  to  the  people  and  alms  to  the  poor. 
At  the  same  time  he  encouraged  men  of  learning, 
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exerted  himself  for  the  revival  of  classical  lite- 
rature, and  endowed  colleges.  Indeed,  \/olsey, 
though  the  most  absolute  minister  of  an  absolute 
king,  was  rather  popular  than  otherwise  until 
Henry's  wants  obliged  him  to  overtax  the  people. 
As  chancellor  he  dispensed  strict  justice,  though 
his  severity  too  often  savoured  of  the  system  of 
Emnson  and  Dudley ;  for  he  set  round  fines  on  the 
heads  of  rich  offenders,  without  any  very  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  legal  forms  or  the  positive  amount 
of  their  guilt.  He,  however,  repressed  with  a 
strong  hand  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  was  not  much  at  court,  but  still  a  great 
thing  in  the  country ;  and  he  put  down  thieves  and 
robbers,  improving  the  police  by  encouraging  the 
sheriffs  and  local  magistrates.  On  the  whole,  and 
with  reference  to  that  age,  his  home-government 
was  not  a  bad  one ;  '*  and,  certainly,"  says  an  old 
writer,  >^they  that  lived  in  that  age  would  not 
stick  to  say  that  this  kingdom  never  flourished 
more  than  when  Wolsey  did ;  to  whose  wisdom 
they  attributed  the  wealth  and  safety  that  they  en- 
joyed, and  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  all 
without  exception.'*  His  foreign  politics  were  bad 
and  base  enough,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  narrative 
of  the  course  of  events,  which  will  also  place  in 
its  proper  light  the  whole  moral  being  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  history,  for  many  years,  is 
almost  the  history  of  his  country.  His  faults  and 
vices  were  of  a  gigantic  growth ;  but  Wolsey  was 
no  vulgar  upstart — no  sordid  mind.* 

Francis  I.,  the  new  king  of  France,  whose  views 
were  all  directed  beyond  the  Alps,  gladly  renewed 
the  treaty  which  his  predecessor  Louis  had  con- 
cluded with  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ; 
and  this  new  league  was  published  by  proclamation 
in  London.  Having  secured  peace  with  England, 
and  resumed  aUiances  with  Venice,  with  Genoa, 
and  some  other  states,  Francis  poured  sixty  thousand 
men  into  the  plains  of  LomlMtrdy,  part  of  whom 
crossed  the  Alps  by  a  pass  to  the  lefl  of  Mount 
Genevre,  which  had  never  before  been  attempted 
by  an  army.  His  first  object  was  the  conquest,  or 
rather  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which 
was  then  held  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  a  native 
prince,  who  relied  entirely  on  the  favour  of  the 
pope  and  on  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries. 
The  bold  and  skilful  movements  of  the  French 
brought  them  suddenly  among  the  scattered  columns 
of  the  Swiss,  who  were  beaten  in  detail,  and  pre- 
vented from  uniting.  Negotiations  were  bc^n 
for  a  capitulation,  ^en  twenty  thousand  of  their 
countrymen  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  so  much 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  that  they  determined 
to  risk  a  eeneral  engagement.  The  head-quarters 
of  Francis  were  at  Marignano;  the  Swiss  were 
collected  behind  the  walls  of  Milan.  The  two 
armies  were  tlius  only  separated  by  about  ten 
miles,  and  the  road  between  them,  running  across  a 
flat  and,  to  some  extent,  a  marshy  country,  was,  for 
the  greater  part  an  elevated  causeway,  widi  a  ditch 
on  either  side.  Stimulated  by  a  cardinal  legate,  who 
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had  more  zeal  than  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
the  Swias  resolved,  without  waitmg  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  pope,  to  sally  out  by  this  road 
and  attack  the  French  in  the  positions  they 
had  chosen,  not  having  so  much  before  their 
eyes  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  particu- 
larly in  artillery  and  cavalry,  as  the  memory  of  the 
many  victories  they  had  formerlv  gained  over  the 
French.*  So  eager  were  they  for  the  fight  that 
they  would  not  wait  an  hour,  but  began  their 
march  when  the  day  was  far  advanced.  About 
two  hours  before  sunset  they  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  with  such  fury  that  they  drove  in  some  of  the 
French  columns  of  infantry,  and  took  part  of  their 
artillery.  But  Francis,  surrounded  by  a  squadron 
of  determined  men,  threw  himself  in  the  van,  and 
presently  charged  along  the  road  with  the  mass  of 
Ikis  cavalry.  The  Swiss  held  firm,  and  a  fierce 
combat  ensued,  in  which  the  French  gens-d'armes 
suffered  severely,  and  were  broken  more  than  once 
by  the  brave  Swiss  infantry.  They  fought  through 
the  evening  until  the  setting  of  xht  moon,  when 
darkness  obliged  them  to  cease.  Francis  retired, 
wounded  with  lances  in  several  places,  and  so  worn 
out  with  fatigue  that,  as  soon  as  he  dismounted, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  carriage  of  one  of  his 
guns  and  fell  asleep.  But  he  had  short  time  for 
rest  anywhere :  the  affedr  thus  far  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  him ;  he  had  lost  fifteen  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  a  great  many  men,  and  some  of 
his  best  officers ;  and  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
Swiss,  who  were  reposing  close  at  hand  upon  the 
ground  where  they  had  so  bravely  fought,  gave 
him  full  assurance  th^  they  were  only  waiting  for 
daylight  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  cardinal  legate 
had  sent  them  out  wine  and  provisions  from  Milan, 
and  they  were  altogether  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  the  French  troops,  and  the  allies  and  merce- 
naries serving  with  them.  During  the  night  a 
report  was  spread  all  over  the  country  that  the 
French  army  had  been  thoroughly  defeated,  and 
couriers  were  despatched  with  this  intdligeuce  to 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Fully  aware  of  his  critical 
situation,  Francis  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  removing  his  artillery  to  better  positions, 
and  in  making  a  better  distribution  of  his  forces : 
he  also  sent  to  hasten  the  advance  of  Alviano,  who 
commanded  the  light  cavalry  of  his  allies,  the  Ve- 
netians, who  had  an  army  in  the  field.  At  the  first 
peep  of  day  the  Swiss  recommenced  the  attack  with 
more  fury  than  ever,  but,  by  moving  forward,  they 
became  exposed  to  a  flank  bre  of  the  whole  French 
artillery.  Still  they  kept  their  ground  ;  and  they 
were  on  the  ^int  of  routing  the  French  cavalry 
anew,  when,  just  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
Alviano  came  up  with  his  light  horse,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.  The  Swiss,  believing  that  he 
was  followed  by  the  whole  Venetian  army,  then 
sounded  a  retreat,  which  was  executed  with  great 
coolness  and  order.  Placing  their  wounded  in  the 
centre,  and  carrying  off  their  field-pieces  on  their 
shoulderS}  they  moved  with  slow  and  measured 


steps  along  the  road  to  Milan,  with  &eax  faces  still 
turned  to  the  enemy,  and  without  the  least  con- 
fusion. Such  was  the  effect  on  the  French  army 
that  neither  infantry  nor  cavalry  had  the  boldness 
to  follow  them.  Two  detached  companies  that 
occupied  a  farm-house  off  the  road,  were  surprised 
and  burnt  by  the  Venetian  light-horse ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Swiss  army,  with  the  same  brave  spirit 
beaming  in  their  eyes,  returned  untouched  to 
Milan.  But  they  left  behind  them  on  the  field 
eight  thousand  dead,  mixed  with  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  their  enemies.  The  pikes  of  the  moun- 
taineers had  levelled  some  of  the  loftiest  crests  of 
France,  and  such  another  victory  would  have  forced 
Francis  to  fly  back  across  the  Alps.  Never  since 
the  days  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  Bedfords  and 
Talbots,  had  the  French  encountered  such  un- 
daunted foes ;  and  the  Swiss,  like  the  English  of 
that  time,  fought  all  on  foot.  ^'  This  is  not  a  battle 
of  men,"  exclaimed  Trivulzfo  :  and  the  Italian 
veteran  added,  that  the  eighteen  battles  in  which 
he  had  fought  before  were  mere  child's  play  com- 
pared to  this  fierce  encounter  at  Marignano.  The 
day  after  the  battle,  which  was  finished  on  the 
14th  of  September,  most  of  the  Swiss  quitted  the 
service  of  Sforza,  who  had  no  money,  and  retired 
leisurely,  by  way  of  Como,  to  their  own  mountains. 
The  brilliant  vcJour  of  Francis  was  rewarded  by 
the  surrender  of  Milan,  and  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  the  whole  duchy.* 

The  military  glory  which  the  young  French 
king  thus  acquired  beyond  the  Alps  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Henry,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  in 
the  English  court  against  French  ambition  and 
encroachment  As  Francis  had  given  great  offence 
to  Wolsey,  that  powerful  favourite  encouraged  the 
hostile  feelings  of  his  ma8ter,7and  recommended 
him  to  form  a  fresh  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from 
Italy.  If  there  had  been  money  in  hand  war 
would  have  been  immediately  declared  against 
Francis,  but  Henry  by  this  time  had  completely 
exhausted  the  treasures  left  to  him  by  his  father  ; 
and  Maximilian,  on  his  side,  was  still  the  '*  money- 
less," and  could  do  nothing  without  English  sub- 
sidies. He  soon  adopted  an  expedient  which,  by 
a  very  correct  estimate  of  Henry's  character,  he 
calculated  would  induce  him  to  make  greater  exer- 
tions for  the  raising  of  money  than  the  mere  pros- 
Eect  of  a  doubtfiil  war.  Gnulually  he  hinted  that 
e  was  wear}'  of  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown» 
and  might  be  easily  persuaded  to  resign  it,  for  a 
proper  consideration  in  money,  to  the  Endish 
king.  Duped  as  he  had  been  by  Maximilian 
already,  Henry's  greedy  vanity  took  the  bait ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  sent  as  ambas- 
sadors to  the  emperor's  court  to  negotiate  for  thia 
cession  of  a  title.  Tunstall,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  in  Europe,  and  a  man 
of  business  besides,  presently  discovered  the  spe- 
cious cheat.     After   begging   his    short-sighted 
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master  to  pardon  his  frankness,  he  went  on  to  say, 
in  an  admirable  letter,  *'  Surely,  please  your  grace, 
your  election  to  the  empire  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  no  means,  for  divers  considerations.  First, 
that,  like  as  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  a  certain 
form  is  to  be  kept,  which,  not  observed,  maketh 
the  election  to  be  void,  so,  of  ancient  time  and 
ordinance  of  the  universal  church,  a  certain  form 
must  be  observed  in  choosing  of  the  emperor, 
which  omitted,  the  election  is  void.  One  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  is,  that 
he  which  shall  be  elected  must  be  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  subject  to  the  empire;  whereas  your 
grace  is  not,  nor  never  since  the  Christain  faith 
the  kings  of  England  were,  subject  to  the  empire; 
but  the  crown  of  England  is  an  empire  of  itself, 
much  better  than  now  the  empire  of  Rome ;  for 
which  cause  your  grace  weareth  a  close  crown.  . .  . 
Besides,  that  the  form  of  the  election  containeth 
that  first  he  must  be'  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  coronation  at  Rome  maketh  him  have  the  name 
of  emperor,  where  before  he  is  called  but  king 
of  the  Romans.  Over  this,  if  the  emperor  which 
now  is  remain  still  king  of  the  Romans,  as  I  un- 
derstand he  intendeth  to  do,  then,  even  if  your 
grace  were  eligible,  and  under  the  empire,  yet  ye 
could  not  be  chosen  emperor,  because  you  were 
never  king  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  For  which  consi- 
deration I  repute  it  impossible  that  your  grace  be 
chosen :  and  I  am  afraid  lest  the  said  offer,  being 
so  specious  at  the  first  hearing,  was  only  made  to 
get  thereby  some  money  of  your  grace."  In  another 
letter  from  the  emperor's  court  the  learned  Tunstall 
tells  him  that  it  is  a  place  of  great  dissimulation 
and  fair  words,  where  no  promises  are  kept* 
Henry  was  convinced ;  and  he  not  only  gave  up 
his  dream  of  being  an  emperor,  but  also  his  pro- 
jected alliance  with  Maximilian,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  Nor  did  he  stop 
at  n^atives.  When  once  turned  from  a  line  of 
policy,  it  was  his  general  custom  to  run  for  a  time 
in  a  directly  contrary  direction.  Francis,  after 
securing  himself  in  possession  of  the  Milanese, 
went  on  to  Bologna,  where  he  held  a  long  confer- 
ence with  the  pope,  whom  he  won  over  by  his 
liberal  treatment  and  the  fiiscination  of  his  manners. 
Leo,  indeed,  thought  himself  compelled  to  change 
his  line  of  policy,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  instead  of  opposing  them  as 
he  had  hitherto  done.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
suggested  to  Francis  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  was  rashly  undertaken  some  six 
or  seven  years  latter.  In  the  following  spring  the 
French  monarch  re-crossed  the  Alps,  leaving  the 
Constable  Bourbon  to  govern  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
He  soon  applied  himself  to  arrange  a  reconciliation 
with  Wolsey,  and  by  means  which  are  not  ex- 
plained, but  at  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  my 
Lord  Cardinal  was  converted  from  an  enemy  into 
a  zealous  friend.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  ofiensive 
and  defensive,  was  then  set  on  foot,  and  at  length, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1518,  it  was  solenmly 
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ratified.  Henry's  biographer.  Lord  Herbert,  holds 
up  this  treaty  as  a  model  for  princes ;  but  we  see 
little  in  it  that  is  new,  either  in  matter  or  manner, 
and  all  its  clauses  were  broken  more  rapidly  even 
than  usual.  It  was  agreed,  as  a  basis,  that  the  infant 
dauphin,  the  son  of  Francis,  shoula  be  contracted 
to  Henry's  daughter^  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was 
then  about  a  year  and  a  half  old ;  and  that  Henry 
should  restore  Toumay  to  Francis  upon  payment 
of  600,000  crowns,  and  under  charge  of  an  annual 
pension  of  12,000  livres,  which  Wolsey  was  to  re- 
ceive in  lieu  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
that  city.  The  cardinal,  in  the  course  of  the  ne* 
gotiations,  had  not  neglected  his  own  interests,  and 
he  had  a  confidential  agent  attached  to  the  embassy 
in  France.  *^  The  Fr^ch  commissioners,'*  writes 
this  agent,  "  severally  apart,  answered,  that  the 
king  and  the  council  were  determined  to  send  your 
grace  a  marvellous  great  present,  but  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  ftime  it  should  be  sent,  I  could 
in  no  wise  get  of  them.  Notwithstanding,  the 
admiral  said  to  me  at  another  time,  that  before 
long  time  the  king  would  send  your  grace  some 
other  pleasure,  and  he  desired  me  to  let  him  know 
what  would  best  content  you.  I  answered,  that 
I  could  not  tell,  but  I  supposed  it  was  most  con- 
venient to  said  you  goodly  plate  or  other  rich 
jewels,"* 

A.D.  1519. — Henry's  jealousy  of  Francis  seemed 
now  [converted  into  a  vehement  admiration ;  and 
he  proposed  a  personal  interview  to  take  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  1519,  between  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne. In  die  month  of  March  of  that  year  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield  wrote  to  his  master  from  Paris, 
that  he  had  nearly  settled  all  the  difficult  points  of 
etiquette  with  the  French  court,  as  to  the  meeting 
and  embracing  one  another  on  horseback  without 
descending,  and  the  like ;  adding,  that  the  French 
courtiers  and  ministers  were  delighted  at  the 
notion,  and  felt  quite  certain,  that  if  the  two  great 
kings  came  once  together,  they  would  oflen  meet 
thereafter  by  a  mutual  wish.  But  this  scene  of 
parade  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  political  crisis,  which  wholly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Europe  for  many  months. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  died  suddenly  in  the 
month  of  January,  1519,  and  Francis  proposed 
himself  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  dignity.  Henry, 
in  the  month  of  March,  when  his  head  was  full  of 
the  pageantry  to  be*  gotten  up  for  their  meeting, 
promised  the  French  king  his  countenance  and 
support ;  a  little  later  (in  the  month  of  May)  he 
sent  the  learned  Richard  Pace  to  the  German 
electors,  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate.  But 
a  greater  than  Henry  or  than  Francis  was  now  in 
the  arena— one  whose  successful  ambition  was 
soon  to  eclipse  them  both.  This  was  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  had  once  been  betrothed  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  Henry's  sister.  By  the  death  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  old  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon,  which  happened  in  1516,  Charles  had  become 
possessor  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy;  and 

*  Taylor't  MS.  Diary,  qvotod  Uy  Tuner,  Hbt.  Eof . 
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now,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  his  paternal 
grandfather,  he  proposed  himself  as  his  successor 
in  the  empire.  The  claims  of  Charles  were  in  all 
essentials  preferable  to  those  of  Francis ;  he  was 
of  a  German  house  (of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Austria) ;  he  was  bom  at  Ghent,  and  was,  by  right 
of  inheritance,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  were  held  to  be  a  subject  part  of  the  empire. 
The  Gkrman  electors  had  o^n  been  most  corrupt, 
and  Francis  flattered  himself  that  he  could  set 
aside  all  these  advantages  by  intrigue  and  bribery.* 
But  the  Lord  oi  the  Netherlands,  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  a  much  richer 
sovereign  than  the  French  king ;  and  as  for  poli- 
tical intrigue,  Francis,  though  his  senior  in  years, 
was  a  mere  child  to  Charles,  whose  councils  were 
directed  by  the  most  cunning  diplomatists  in 
Europe — ^men  who  had  studied  their  craft  in  the 
school  of  his  grandfother  Ferdinand  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  There  was  another  great  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Charles :  while  Maximilian  was  deluding 
Henry  with  the  hope  of  the  imperial  crown,  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  make  sure  of 
that  crown  for  his  grandson;  and  though  he 
did  not  succeed  with  all  the  electors,  he  laid  a 
good  foundation  in  Germany,  where,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  dignity  in  the  Austrian  line, 
people  were  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  become 
in  a  manner  inherent  in  that  family.  (What  the 
Carman  people  never  could  have  thought  of,  was 
to  appoint  a  French  prince.)  Henry  soon  found 
that,  between  two  such  competitors,  there  was  no 
chance  for  him ;  and,  either  from  that  common  de- 
sire men  feel  for  being  on  the  winning  side,  or 
from  some  new  disgust  against  Francis,  or  in  a 
lame  attempt  at  manoeuvre,  he  wrote  to  assure 
Charles  of  his  earnest  wishes  that  he  might  prove 
the  successful  candidate.t  This  young  king  went 
from  Spain  to  the  Netherlands;  and  while  the 
electors  were  debating  in  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  he 
raised  an  army,  which  he  kept  sufficiently  near  to 
overawe  the  Diet,  and  yet  sufficiently  distant  to 
save  appeanuQces.  After  long  deliberations,  and  a 
rapid  circulation  both  of  French  and  Spanish 
money,  Charles  was  elected  emperor  on  the  28th 
of  June.  Francis  bore  his  disappointment  and  his 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  with  seeming  lightness  of 
heart,  saying  to  the  Spanish  ambassadors  that,  in 
ambition  as  in  love,  a  discarded  suitor,  ought  never 
to  cherish  resentment.     But  notwithstanding  this 


•  Fnuiels  told  Sir  Thomu  Boleyn,  who  was  one  of  Henry't  am- 
bMMdon*  that  1m  would  apend  three  mUlioaa  of  gold  bat  he  would 
laeoeed. 

t  At  the  aame  tSme,  however.  Sir  Thomaa  Boleyn  eooveyed  to 
Fxameia  the  OKmt  adlrom  aasaimneei  of  Henry*!  aapport.  and  alio  (at 
the  ■ametimejor  very  nearly  so,)  Pace  recommended  hia  master  to 
the  elector*,  ?tae  fell  aick  during  bis  negations  at  Frankfort. 
From  a  letter  written  to  Wolsey,  at  this  moment,  by  John  Clerk, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  it  should  appear,  that  the  car- 
dinal was  now  averse  to  Henry's  pressins  his  hopeless  suit  "As 
tonching  his  enterprise  of  the  empire»'*  writes  Clerk, "  you  may  be 
assured  that  I  have  reasoned  as  deeply  as  my  poor  wits  would  serve 
me,  not  varying  fkom  yoar  instraoUons»  and  that  for  mmt  own  w* 
terett;  but  his  grace  (the  king),  as  me  thinkeCh,  euuidereth  no 
imparSet.  Notwithstanding,  hb  grace  said  that  he  tsou/d  tleep  and 
dretm  Mwa  the  matter,  imd  gw»  m§  m  OMwor  inon  the  momtng:'— 
State  rmn,  lelgn  of  Henry  VIIL,  rablished  by  his  Majesty's 
Heoard  Commisaion,  ajd,  1830. 
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hon  mat^  he  was  deeply  mortified,  and  he  felt  that 
he  and  Charles  must  be  rivals  for  life.  This, 
however,  in  all  probability  would  have  happened 
evoi  if  there  had  been  no  imperial  crown  to  con- 
tend for.  Ever  since  Charles  VIIL  had  car- 
ried his  lances  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps — ^for 
more  than  twenty  years — ^there  had  been  a  struggle 
between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  for  the 
dominion  of  Italy;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  this 
would  be  given  up  under  two  young,  active,  and 
warlike  princes,  at  a  moment  when  Charles  held 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  that  beautifiil  peninsula, 
and  when  Francis  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  on 
the  north  of  it.  And  even  if  this  rich  prize  had 
not  existed,  there  were  abundant  grounds  for 
quarreL  France  claimed  possession  of  Navarre, 
which  had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  Charles 
laid  claim  to  Burgundy,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  his  grandmother  by  Louis  XI.  And  even 
had  these  particular  sources  of  discord  been  want- 
ing, two  such  neighbours  would  have  been  sure  to 
find  some  others. 

The  eagerness  with  which  each  of  these  rivals 
attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  England,  was  flattering  to  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  nation;  but  Henry  was 
utterly  incapable  of  benefiting  either  himself  or  his 
people,  or  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  advan- 
tages afforded  him  by  his  enviable  position.  On 
the  6th  of  July  he  ordered  Wolsey  to  draw  up, 
^*  as  his  politic  wisdom  should  think  best,"  letters 
of  congratulation  to  Charles  ;*  and  on  the  8th  of 
the  same  month  we  find  Wolsey  stating,  in  a 
letter  to  his  master,  that  De  Hesdin,  Charles's 
ambassador,  complained  that  proper  respect  had 
not  been  paid  in  London  to  this  grand  occasion, 
and  that  the  French  in  London  were  making 
**  dishonourable  bruits  thereof,  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  entire  love  and  amity  established  between  his 
highness  and  the  emperor."  Wokey  recom- 
mends them  to  assemble  themselves  at  St.  Paul's 
on  the  Sunday  next  coming,  and  also  "  at  night  to 
cause  joy-fires  to  be  made  throughout  the  city," 
which  he  considered  the  best  means  of  *'  purging 
the  suspicion"  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  "  And 
to  the  intent,"  he  adds,  *^  that  the  French  king 
shall  not  take  this  doing  in  ill  part,  I  purpose 
to  make  the  French  ambassador  privy  to  such 
solemnity,  notifying  unto  him,  that,  standing  the 
good  amity  between  your  grace  and  the  emperor, 
you  can  no  less  do,  and  that  you  would  have  made 
semblable  solemnities  and  congratulations  for  the 
honour  of  fas  master,  if  he  had  .been  advanced  to 
the  said  dignity;  not  doubting  but  the  French 
ambassador  will  take  this  overture  and  direction  in 
good  part."  The  cardinal  also  informed  the  king 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  **  iU 
bruits  and  reports  as  might  be  made,"  he  had 
stopped  all  manner  of  passages  in  the  sea  ports — 
which  was  rather  a  common  practice  in  thos 

•  This  letter  to  Wolsey,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Musenm,  and  Is  printed  in  Sir  Henry 
Ellis's  collection,  and  in  the  SUta  Papers  pablished  by  fovemment. 
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days.*  It  ui  quite  clear  tliat  both  king  and  xni- 
niater  wbhed  to  play  a  double  game,  and  to  keep 
on  the  beat  of  terns,  for  the  present,  with  both 
Charles  and  Francis.  What  advantages  Henry 
proposed  to  himself  are  not  so  obvious ;  but  Wol- 
sey  had  recently  touched  the  French  king*B  money, 
and  was  probably  expecting  more,  while,  with  the 
emperor,  he  was  engaging  for  a  still  higher  prize. 
When  Francis  requested  the  king  to  fulfil  his 
former  purpose,  and  pass  over  to  the  continent  to  a 
personal  interview,  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  this 
great  sign  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and  the 
meetinff  was  fixed  for  the  .following  summer. 
Upon  learning  this  appointment  Charles  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  his  ambassadors  in  England 
did  sll  that  they  could  to  break  it.  But  Henry, 
who  longed  to  display  his  magnificence,  was  firm 
to  his  purpose,  and,  as  the  time  approached 
(towards  the  end  of  May),  he  removed  with  his 
queen  and  court  firom  Greenwich  to  Canterbury. 
He  had  scarcely  collected  his  finery  for  embarka- 
tion at  Dover,  when  he  received  news  that  the 
emperor  was  in  the  Channel.  According  to  the 
commonly  received  account,  Henry  was  taken  by 
surprise,  but  not  so  was  his  minister.  Wolsey 
had  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  Spain,  where 
the  emperor  was  then  residing,  and  had  concerted 
this  opportune  visit;  and  Charles  had  granted  his 
•*  most  dear  friend"  a  pension  of  1000  ducatB, 
secured  upon  two  Spanish  bishoprics.  Wolsey 
was  now  detached  from  Canterbury  with  a  splen- 
did train  to  meet  the  imperial  guest,  who  anchored 
at  Hythe  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  lord  cardinal 
met  him  on  the  water  in  a  magnificent  barge,  and 
escorted  him  and  his  court  to  the  beach,  where  they 
all  landed  under  a  canopy  glittering  with  eold  and 
embroidery,  and  bearing  the  device  of  the  black 
eagle.  The  illustrious  strangers  were  lodged  in 
Dover  Castle,  whither  Henry  repaired  to  pay 
his  respects.  He  arrived  by  torch-light,  and 
saluted  and  embraced  the  emperor  very  tenderly. 
They  conferred  together  in  private  during  a  great 
part  of  the  night ;  and  on  the  morrow,  being  Whit- 
Sunday,  they  rode  together  in  great  state  to  Can- 
terbury, the  emperor  always  keeping  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  bearing  the  sword  of 
state  before  them.f  As  they  approached  the  ca- 
thedral they  were  met  by  Wolsey  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  of  the  clergy,  and  conducted  into  the 
church.  The  cathedral,  the  adjoining  monastery, 
and  the  different  buildings  thereto  attached,  and 
which  formed  a  little  town  in  themselves,  were 
then  at  the  height  of  their  glory,  enriched  by  the 
accumulated  donations  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
**  Every  place,"  says  Erasmus,  *'  was  enlightened 
with  the  lustre  of  most  precious  stones,  and  the 
church  throughout  abounded  with  more  than  royal 
treasure."  But  it  waa  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  wherein  were  inclosed  the  reUcs  of  the 
martyr,  that  blazed  like  a  sun  m  the  midst  of 


*  Thii  long  letter  of  WoImt  U  publitbed  in  th«  State  Paperi,  fton 
a  draft  preaeiretl  in  the  Britteh  Maaeam. 
f  Per^t  a  appears,  was  ooe  gf  Wobey*>  retinue. 


brilliant  satellites.  It  was  said  of  this  shrine  that 
it  was  so  embossed  with  jewels  and  enriched  with 
precious  workmanship,  that  gold  was  the  meanest 
thing  about  it  The  sovereigns,  according  to  pre- 
cedent, laid  their  offerings  on  the  tomb,  and  some 
time  was  spent  there  in  devotions,  not  only  by  the 
emperor,  but  even  by  him  who  shortly  after  defaced 
the  monument  and  seized  upon  that  infinite  trea- 
sure. From  the  church  they  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  the 
emperor  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, who  was  his  aunt.  Here,  too,  Charles  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  Henry's  sister  Mary,  late  Queen- 
Dowager  of  f^nce,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
He  gazed  with  unconcealed  admiration  on  her  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  person ;  and  it  is  said  that,  remem- 
bering how  she  bad  been  affianced  to  him,  he  bitterly 
regretted  the  political  views  by  which  he  had  lost 
such  a  wife,  and  that  these  tiioughts  marred  all 
the  splendid  festivities  which  were  got  up  to  do  him 
honour.  But  if  those  tender  feelings  ever  existed 
at  all,  they  must  have  been  of  transient  duration  in 
such  a  mind ;  and  Charles  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  time  of  his  short  visit  in  arranging  fredi 
schemes  of  ambition,  or  in  securing  Wolsey  to  his 
interests.  The  cardinal,  who  considered  every  ad- 
vancement but  as  a  step  to  something  higher, 
sighed  for  the  triple  crown  of  Rome;  and  the 
adroit  emperor  engaged  to  give  him  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  whenever  the  present  pope  should 
die.  He  also' made  Wolsey  some  magnificent  pre- 
sents, and  conciliated  his  pride  by  treating  him 
with  great  reverence,  and  affecting  to  submit  to 
his  superior  judgment-  in  state  a^aira.  Three 
days  were  spent  in  this  manner,  and,  on  the  fourth, 
Charles  re-embarked  at  Sandwich,  and  set  sail  for 
his  Netherland  dominions,  well  satisfied  that,  by 
anticipating  and  by  winning  Wolsey,  he  had  pre- 
vented any  evil  consequences  that  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  out  of  the  more  formal  interview  with 
Francis.  On  the  same  day  Henry,  with  the  car- 
dinal, the  queen,  and  the  whole  court,  sailed  for 
Calais  to  keep  that  appointment.  The  place  fixed 
upon,  after  deliberations  of  an  interminable  length, 
was  within  the  English  pale,  between  Guisnes  and 
Ardres.  The  manner  of  meeting  and  the  whole 
regulation  of  the  ceremonial  and  pageant  were  left 
by  both  monarchs  to  Wolsey,  who,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  had  a  decided  genius  for  such  matters. 
Francis  thought  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  car^ 
dinal  by  this  arrangement ;  but  his  making  Wol- 
sey a  master  of  the  ceremonies  could  not  have  an 
equivalent  effect  with  Charleses  promises  to  make 
him  pope.* 

On  the  4th  of  June  (1520)  the  king's  grace,  with 
all  the  lords,  and  the  queen  with  her  train  f  of 
ladies,  removed  from  Calaiato  the  lordship  royal  of 
Guisnes,  where  a  temnorary  palace  of  wood  had 
been  built  and  decoratea  by  eleven  hundred  work- 
men, most  of  them  cunning  artificers  fiiom  Flan- 
ders or  fropi  Holland.t    **  This  palace  was  set  on 

•  Heibert— HaU.— Stov.-Oodwln. 

«<t  Aocordiof  to  OM  aeeoimt»  part  of  the  ftaae-work  bad  been  Bad« 
ioEogland.  C^  r^r\ 
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stages  by  great  cunning  and  samptuoas  work.    At 
the  entering  into  the  palace,  before  the  gate,  on  the 
plain  green  was  built  a  fountain  of  enbowed  work, 
gilt  with  fine  gold,  at  which  was  seen  the  old  god 
of  wine,  called  Bacchus,  birling  (carousing  at)  the 
wine,  which,  by  conduits  in  the  earth,  ran  to  all 
people  plenteously  with  red,  white,  and  claret  wines, 
over  whose  head  was  written  in  letters  of  Roman, 
in  gold,  'Faictb  bonne  chere  qut  voudra.' 
On  the  other  side  of  the  gate  was  set  up  an  elabo- 
rate column,  supported  by  four  lions,  well  gilt,  en- 
wreathed  with  golden  foliase,  and  surmounted  by 
an  image  of  the  blind  god  Cupid,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows  of  loye,  ready,  by  his  seeming,  to  strike 
the  young  people  to  love."     The  building,  within 
which  were  square  courts  and  other  fountains,  was 
in  form  of  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  lon^t    and  having  in 
front  a  figure  of  a  wild  man  with  bow  and  arrows, 
and  underneath  a  motto,  which  Henry  had  chosen 
as  appropriate — **  Cui  xDHiEREO  pr^st"   (He 
whom  I  support  prevails).    Round  about  the  great 
tower,  and  in  the  windows,  and  on  the  battlements, 
were  placed  images  resembling  men  of  war,  ready 
to  cast  great  stones;  as  also  images  of  ancient 
princes,  such  as  *'  Hercules,  Alexander,*  and  the 
like."    The  outside  was  covered  with  sail-cloth, 
which  was  so  painted  as  to  look  like  squared  stone ; 
the  inside  was  hung  with  the  richest  arras.    The 
furniture  and  decorations  of  the  temporary  chapel 
and  apartments  of  state  were  gorgeous  in  the  ex- 
treme.   The  walls  glittered  with  embroidery  and 
jewels ;  the  altar  and  the  tables  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  massive  plate.*     Francis,  that  he  might 
not  be  outdone,  had  prepared  an  immense  pavilion, 
which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  a  mighty  mast, 
with  ropes  and  tackle  strained  to  steady  it :  the 
exterior,  in  form  of  a  dome,  was  covered  all  over 
with  cloth  of  gold ;   and  in  the  interior,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  sphere  was  lined  with  blue  velvet,  set 
with  stars  in  gold  foil,  '*  and  the  orbs  of  the  heavens, 
by  the  craft  of  colours  in  the  roof,  were  curiously 
wrought  in  manner  like  the  sky  or  finaament." 
At  each  side  there  was  a  smaller  tent  or  pavilion  of 
the  same  costly  'materials,  the  very  tent  ropes 
being  made  of  blue  silk  twisted  with  gold  of  Cy- 
pinis.    But  there  arose  a  most  impetuous  and  tem- 
pestuous wind,  which  broke  asunder  the  ropes, 
and  laid  all  this  bravery  in  the  dirt ;  and  Francis 
was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  an  old 
castle  near  the  town  of  Ardres.      As  soon   as 
the  two   kings  were  settled  in  their  respective 
residences,  "  the  Reverend  Father  Lord  Thomas 
Wolsey,  cardinal  and  legate  &  Latere,  as  the  king's 
high  ambassador,  rode  with  noble  repair  of  lords, 
gentlemen,  and  prelates,  to  the  French  court  at 
Ardres,  where  the  same  lord  cardinal  was  highly 
entertained  of  the  French  king."    The  Frenchmen 
were  so  struck  wi^  Wolsey 's  pomp  and  splendour, 
that  they  afterwards  **  made  booRS^  showing  the 
triumphant  doings  of  the  cardinal's  royalty;  as,  of 
the  number  of  ms  gentlemen,  knightsi  and  lords, 

\U9iL 


all  in  crimson  velvet,  with  marvelloiia  number  of 
chains  of  gold, — the  multitude  of  horses,  mules, 
'  coursers,  and  carriages  that  went  before  him  with 
sumpters  and  co£fers,^hiB  great  silver  crosses 
and  pillars, — ^his  embroidered  cushions, — and  his 
host  of  servants,  as  yeomen  and  grooms,  all  clad 
in  scarlet."  At  the  same  moment  thai  Wolsey 
visited  Francis,  a  deputation  of  French  nobles 
waited  upon  Henry.  The  cardinal,  who  had 
"ftill  power  and  authority  to  affirm  and  con- 
firm, bind  and  unbind  whatsoever  should  be  in 
question,"  even  as  if  the  king  his  master  were 
there  present,  spent  two  whole  days  in  arranging 
an  additional  treaty  with  the  French  sovereign. 
Francis,  whose  heart  was  beyond  the  Alps,  readily 
agreed  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  the  war  which  he  saw  was  inevitable : 
he  renewed  the  recent  marriage  treaty,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  money  there  promised,  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  Henry  and 
his  successors  the  yearly  sum  of  100,000  crowns, 
in  the  event  of  the  said  marriage  between  their 
children  being  solemnised,  and  the  issue  of  that 
marriage  seated  on  the  English  throne.  To  do 
away  with  the  jealousy  which  had  long  existed 
between  France  and  England  on  the  subject  of 
Scotland,  he  consented  that  the  afiairs  of  that  coun- 
try should  be  referred  ta  the  friendly  arbitration  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  own  mother,  Louisa  of 
Savoy.  Henry,  it  appears,  wished  to  have  the 
Scots  at  his  meroy ;  but  Francis  was  not  prepared 
to  abandon,  even  upon  paper,  those  old  allies,  who 
had  lost  their  king  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility 
in  making  a  generous  diversion  when  France  was 
invaded  by  the  English  and  the  Swiss. 

When  the  business  was  over,  Henry,  apparelled 
in  a  garment  of  cloth  of  silver  of  damask,  ribbed 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  ridmg  on  a  courser  capa- 
risoned "  in  a  marvellous  vesture,  the  trapper  bemg 
of  fine  gold  in  bullion,  curiously  wrought,"  and 
with  all  his  nobles  gaudily  dressed  and  mounted, 
went  forth  to  meet  his  brother  of  France.  They 
met  at  last  (on  the  Ith  of  June)  in  the  valley  of 
Andren,  where  a  gorgeous  tent  had  been  pitched 
for  the  occasion.  On  their  first  approach  Henry's 
retinue  were  somewhat  disquieted  by  seeing  that 
they  were  outnumbered  bv  the  suite  of  Francis, 
and  there  was  a  whisper  that  treachery  might  be 
in  the  wind.  But  these  apprehensions  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  free  and  frank  bearing  of  the 
French  monarch.  As  had  been  previously  ar- 
rai^d,  in  order  to  get  over  a  delicate  point  of 
precedency,  the  two  kings  saluted  and  embraced 
on  horseback.  Francis  spoke  first,  sayuig,  '*  My 
dear  brother  and  cousin,  thus  far  to  my  pain  have 
I  travelled  to  see  you  personally.  I  think  verily 
that  you  esteem  me  as  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not 
unworthy  to  be  your  aid.  The  realms  and  seignior- 
ies in  my  possession  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
my  power."  To  this,  Henrv  graciously  replied, 
**  Neither  your  realms  nor  other  the  places  of  your 
power  are  a  matter  of  my  regard,  but  the  steadfast- 
ness and  loyal  keeping  of  promises  comprised  in 
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charten  between  you  and  me.  I  never  saw  prince 
with  my  eyes  that  might  of  my  heart  be  more  be- 
loved ;  and  for  your  love  have  I  passed  the  seas 
into  the  farthest  frontier  of  my  kingdoms  to  see 
you.'*  The  two  monarcbs  dismounted  together, 
and  walked  arm-inHom  into  the  tent,  where  thev 
partook  of  a  cosdy  banquet.  After  they  had  ended, 
and  spice  and  wine  had  been  served  up  in  the 
tent,  ^  ipocras  was  chief  drink,  of  plenty  to  all 
that  would  drink  outside.*'  The  kings  then  came 
out  of  the  tent,  when  Henry's  favoured  historian 
obtained  a  near  view  of  the  person  and  the  clothes 
(which  seemed  to  him  of  more  importance)  of  the 
French  monarch.  **  The  said  Francis,"  says  he, 
**  is  a  goodly  prince,  stately  of  countenance  and 
merry  of  cheer;  brown  coloured,  great  eyes,  high 
nosed,  bi^  lipped,  fair  breasted  and  shouldered, 
with  small  legs  and  long  feet.'** 

Several  months  before  this  meeting,  it  had  been 
proclaimed,  by  sound  of  brazen  trumpet,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Eurone,  that  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  as  brothers  in  arms,  would  hold 
solemn  jousts  and  toumays,  and  defend  the  field 
against  all  knights.  An  iuclosure,  called  the  camp, 
had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  for  these  chivalrous 
conflicts.  It  was  900  feet  long,  and  320  feet 
broad,  defended  with  broad  moats,  and  partially 
surrounded  with  scafiblds  and  galleries  for  the  ac- 
conmiodation  of  the  two  queens  and  the  ladies  of 
their  courts.  In  the  midst  of  the  arena  was  an 
artificial  mound,  and  on  the  mound  were  raised 
two  artificial  trees — a  hawthorn  for  England, 
and  a  raspberry,  symbolical  of  France  —  with 
their  stems  and  branches  lovingly  interlaced.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  camp  were  two  tents,  richly 
adorned,  for  the  two  kings,  wherein  they  armed 
themselves,  and  took  their  ease  after  their  martial 
exercises ;  and  close  at  hand  were  two  great  cel- 
lars brim-full  of  wine,  which  was  as  free  to  all 
men  as  the  water  of  the  fountain.  On  the  1 1th  of 
June  the  jousts  were  opened — the  queens  having 
taken  their  places.  Catherine  was  most  brilliantlv 
equipped,  her  very  foot-cloth  being  powdered  with 
pearls.  The  kings  rode  together  to  the  mound, 
Henry  having  for  his  aids  Charles  Brandon  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  Sir  William 
Kingston,  Sir  Richard  Jemingham,  Sir  Giles 
Capell,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carew,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Knevitt ;  and  Francis  having  for  his  aids  the  Lords 
of  St.  Pol,  Montmorency,  Biron,  and  other  noble 
gentlemen.  The  shield  of  Henry,  bearing  the 
arms  of  England  within  the  garter,  was  hung 
upon  one  tree ;  and  the  shield  of  Francis,  bearing 
the  arms  of  France  within  a  collar  of  his  order  of 
St.  Michael,  was  suspended  on  the  other.  Many 
illustrious  knights  from  different  coimtries  entered 
the  lists  as  challengers;  and  then  the  trumpets 

*  HalL  TboM  wlw  moember  the  ipiritcd.  iotellectaaMooking 
portrait  oTFtancia.  painted  by  TltSaii,  wttl  ba  inetiDed  to  think  that 
thi»  annaliii  baa  icarcely  done  the  French  kinf  Justice.  But  beyond 
pageanu.  and  dreaiefl.  and  feasts,  Hall  was  wholly  out  of  his  dt^pth. 
fie  was,  notwithstanding,  a  proper  historian  for  inch  a  king  as 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  there  Is  no  having  a  correct  notion  of  the  solemn 
triSes  which  flUed  up  so  large  a  part  of  this  reign  without  referriog 
to  hto  poBdnoM  loiilsiioef  and  elaborate  deMrlptlon*.;, 


brayed,  and  the  mock  combats  began.  Such  was 
the  address  of  the  two  monarcbs,  or  such  the  prac- 
tical flattery  of  their  opponents,  that  diey  fought 
five  battles  each  day,  and  invariably  came  off  vic- 
torious. Six  days  were  spent  in  tilting  widi 
lances,  two  in  tourneys  with  the  broad  sword  on 
horseback,  and  the  two  last  in  fighting  on  foot 
at  the  barriers.  The  feats  of  the  combatants 
were  registered  in  a  book,  wherein  the  heralds 
were  not  likely  to  permit  the  exploits  of  kings  to 
lose  by  theur  modesty  of  expression.  The  Eng- 
lish being  much  given  to  wrestling,  some  of  the 
meaner  sort  amused  themselves  in  that  manner; 
and  Henry,  who  had  oiltivated  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  exercises,  one  day  challenged  his  brother  of 
France  to  try  a  fall  with  him,  and  caught  hold  of 
his  collar.  Francis,  who  was  very  agile,  threw  his 
grace.  Henry  rose,  and  demanded  his  revenge, 
but  the  by-standers  discreetly  interfered. 

No  pageantry  or  outward  show  of  friendship  could 
reconcile  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the  two  nations, 
or  even  remove  their  mutual  suspicions.  The  Eng- 
lish, as  Comines  has  told  us,  had  usually  been  veiy 
careless  and  confiding  in  matters  of  conference  and 
interviews;  but  the  court  of  Henry  was  certainly  not 
so  on  the  present  occasion.  Francis,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  certain  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  disposition,  grew  weary  of  these 
suspicions  and  cautions,  and  made  a  remarkable 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  break  through  the 
barriers  of  etiquette.  Early  one  morning,  without 
saying  a  word  to  his  courtiers,  he  rode  to  the  Eng- 
lish quarters  attended  only  by  a  page  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. He  presented  himself  to  Henry,  who  was 
still  in  bed,  telling  him,  in  a  playful  manner,  that 
he  was  now  his  prisoner.  Henry,  touched  by  this 
mark  of  confidence,  leaped  out  of  bed,  thanked 
him,  and  threw  a  splendid  collar  over  his  neck. 
Francis,  in  return,  presented  Henry  with  a  rich 
bracelet.  The  French  king,  still  further  to  testify 
his  friendly  humour,  insisted  upon  helping  his 
grace  of  England  to  put  on  his  clothes ;  and  he 
warmed  his  shirt,  spread  out  his  hose,  and  trussed 
his  points.  This  done,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  homewards.  As  he  drew  near  Ardres  he  met 
some  of  his  court  and  his  brave  and  faithful  friend 
Fleuranges,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  reprove  him. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  back 
again ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  master,  that  you 
were  a  fool  to  do  the  thing  you  have  done  ;  and 
ill  luck  betide  those  who  advised  you  to  it." 
''  And  that  was  nobody— the  thought  was  all  my 
own,  and  could  have  come  from  no  other  head," 
replied  the  lieht-hearted  king.* 

Henry  could  scarcely  do  less  than  return  this 
visit  in  the  like  confiding  and  unceremonious 
manner ;  and,  after  this,  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  courts  was  more  familiar.  There  were  ban- 
quets and  balls,  masking  and  mumming,  in  which 
the  ladies  and  the  two  kings  played  their  parts — 
Henry  being  especially  fond  of  masquerad^^s  and 
fantastic  disguisings  of  his  person.     **  But,"  says 
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an  old  historian,  who  moralises  his  theme,  *^  plea- 
sures must  have  their  intermission, — and  kings,  if 
not  by  their  greatness,  are  by  their  affairs  severed.*' 
After  consuming  a  fortnight  Henry  returned  to 
Calais,  and  Francis  went  towards  Paris.  The 
most  lasting  effect  produced  by  the  '^  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,''  as  the  interview  and  the  place 
where  it  was  held  were  afterwards  called,  was  the 
ruin  of  many  of  the  nobility  both  English  and 
French,  who,  in  their  insane  rivalry,  contracted 
enormous  debts.  Of  the  French  it  was  said  that 
many  of  them  carried  their  entire  estates  on  their 
backs.* 

The  first  thing  Henry  did  when  the  gaudy  pla^ 
was  over  was,  to  go  to  Gravelines,  and  pay  a  visit 
to  the  more  sober-minded  emperor,  who  had  pre- 
vented his  noble  subjects  from  attending  the  meet- 
ing and  ruining  themselves  in  shows  and  tourna- 
ments. Charles  accompanied  him  back  to  Calais, 
to  pay,  as  was  given  out,  his  respects  to  his  dear 
aunt  Catherine,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  measures 
with  those  who  had  so  recently  pledged  themselves 
to  his  rival  Francis.  Hie  French  were  most 
anxious  to  discover  what  passed,  and  employed 
spies,  who  got  access  to  the  royal  palace  in  the  dis- 
guise of  maskers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
ingenuity  was  rewarded  with  any  important  disco- 
very. La  Roche,  the  avowed  ambassador  of 
Francis,  went  to  work  in  a  more  open  manner,  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  king  and  emperor 
together  ;  but  Henry  put  him  off  with  general  ex- 
pressions, and  Charles  eluded  his  demands  with 
less  ceremony.  After  spending  three  days  at 
Calais,  the  emperor  rode  back  to  his  Flemish 
dominions  ^  mounted  on  a  brave  horse  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  gold,  richly  beset  with  stones,  which 
the  king  had  given  him.  And  he  would  often 
speak  of  his  aunt  Catherine's  happiness,  that  was 
matched  to  so  magnificent  a  prince."  Before  he 
departed  he  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  dear  uncle 
by  appointing  him  umpire  to  settle  every  difference 
that  might  arise  between  himself  and  Francis ; — a 
cheap  appointment,  for  Charles  could  never  in- 
tend to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  such  an  inferior 
mind,  except  in  so  far  as  his  awards  might  be 
wholly  favourable  to  himself.  After  spending  a 
few  more  days  at  Calais,  Henry  and  his  court  em- 
barked for  Dover,  and  then  returned  *'  all  safe  in 
body,  but  empty  in  purse,"  to  London.f 

Although,  in  these  despotic  times,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  oppose  or  criticise  the  tastes  of  the  king, 
there  were  not  wanting  men  who  ezpessed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  ruinous  and  useless  expense 
into  which  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
led  for  the  getting  up  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  Among  these  murmurers  one  of  the  loudest 
was  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  son 
of  that  weak  and  vacillating  duke  who,  after  helping 
Richard  III.  to  seize  the  crown, raised  an  insurrec- 
tion against  him,  in  which  he  lost  his  head,  like  a 
fool  anil  coward,  t    But,  though  Buckingham  was 
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marked  out  for  destruction  immediatdy  after 
Henry's  return  from  the  continent,  it  was  not 
solely  on  account  of  his  criticism,  for  he  had  long 
been  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  though 
the  king  pretended  a  great  affection  for  him,  and 
appointed  him  to  several  high  offices  about  the 
court.  The  origin  of  the  duke's  misfortunes  was 
his  connexion  with  royalty,  and  his  descent  from 
the  ancient  line  of  the  Plantagenets.*  His  next 
misfortune  was  his  wealth,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  England.  He  kept  a  splendid 
and  hospitable  hou8e,t  &nd  was  exceedingly  popular, 
not  only  with  his  servants  and  retainers,  but  with 
the  nation  at  large.  He  had  several  of  those 
virtues  which  it  was  customary  to  consider  as  pecu- 
liarly English :  he  was  open-handed  and  open- 
hearted  ;  frank  and  free  spoken,  almost  to  blunt- 
ness ;  and,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  bold  and  firm, 
and  not  destitute  of  talent.  His  credulity  in 
matters  of  prophecy  was  a  folly  common  to  his  age. 
About  eight  years  before,  when  the  king  was  pre- 
paring that  expedition  which  was  to  conquer 
France,  and  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  two 
useless  towns,  the  duke  became  acquainted  with 
one  Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  friar,  who  had  gained 
reputation  as  a  fortune-teller.  The  friar,  it  is  said, 
predicted  to  him  (which,  considering  the  caution  of 
Henry,  and  the  rashness  of  James,  he  might  have 
done  without  consulting  the  stars)  that  the  king  of 
England  would  return  home  safe  from  France,  and 
that  the  king  of  Scots  would  surely  perish  if  he 
crossed  the  borders.  The  fulfilment  of  both  pro- 
phecies raised  the  monk's  fame,  and  with  it  the 
credulity  of  Buckingham,  who,  thereafter,  had  fre- 
quent and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  prophet 
The  monk,  seeing  that  the  duke  was  mindfol  of 
his  royal  descent,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  king  had 
no  sons,  began  to  foresee  that  there  was  something 
wonderfully  high  in  the  destinies  of  young  Stafford, 
the  duke's  heir.  In  other  words,  it  seems  he 
hinted  that  the  duke's  son  would  be  Henry's  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne.  For  so  great  an  effect  as  the 
judicial  murder  of  this  popular  noblemen  people 
naturally  sought  a  variety  of  causes.  "  Being  yet 
a  child,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  **  I  have 
heard  ancient  men  say  that  by  his  bravery  of 
apparel  and  sumptuous  feasts,  he  exasperated  the 
king,  with  whom,  in  these  things,  he  seemed  to 
contend."  Another  cause  assigned  was  the  enmity 
of  Wolsey,  without  whose  advice,  it  was  believed, 
the  king  never  undertook  anything :  and  though 
the  cardinal  was  not  a  man  of  blood,  he  may  have 
contributed  to  the  present  execution,  his  dislike  of 
the  duke  being  notorious.  ^*  For  he  (Buckingham) 
could  by  no  means  bear  with  the  intolerable  pride 
of  the  cardinal,  whose  hatred  not  improbably 
proved  fatal  unto  him,  rather  than  did  the  king's 

•  Bnekingliam  tpranff  from  AimeI>la]itageoet,d«ayhteT  oTTbomM 
of  WoodstMk,  Dnkfl  of  Oloaerater,  a  son  df  Edward  III.,  mid  also 
traced  through  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lanea«t«r.  He  was  here- 
dttarr  High  Cooetable  of  Kngland. 
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displeasure ;  for  many  times  princes  are  with  less 
danger  offended  than  their  minions.  There  goes  a 
tale,  that  the  duke  once  holding  the  hasin  to  the 
king,  the  cardinal,  when  the  king  had  done,  pre- 
sendy  dipped  his  hands  in  the  same  water :  the 
duke,  disdaining  to  debase  himself  to  the  service 
of  a  priest,  shed  the  water  in  his  shoes.  The  car- 
dinal, therewith  incensed,  threatened  him  that  he 
would  sit  upon  his  skirts.*^ 

One  cause,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  what  followed ;  and  Henry,  who,  eight  years 
before,  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  his  royal  birth,  was 
not  likely,  now  that  he  had  become  much  more 
jealous  and  tyrannical,  to  be  more  scrupulous  or 
tender  with  regard  to  Buckingham.  He  had  also 
taken  great  offence  at  the  duke's  augmenting  the 
number  of  his  retainers,  and,  a  short  time  before 
leaving  England  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
he  had  summoned  to  that  most  arbitrary  tribunal, 
the  Star  Chamber,  Sir  William  Buhner,  who  was 
taxed,  as  with  a  high  'crime  and  misdemeanor, 
with  having  deserted  the  king's  household  to  take 
service  in  that  of  Buckingham.  Sir  William  was 
made  to  confess  his  misdemeanor,  and  to  beg 
pardon  on  his  knees.  Henry  granted  his  pardon 
to  the  knight,  but  made  use  of  certain  ambiguous 
expressions,  sounding  very  like  a  threat,  against 
the  duke. 

A.D.  1521. — Buckingham,  who  was  living  quietly 
on  his  estate  of  Thornbury,  in  Olouoestershire, 
was  now  suddenly  invited  to  court.  The  duke, 
suspecting  no  mischief,, obeyed  the  summons,  and 
started  on  his  journey,  not  observing  for  some  time 
that  he  was  closely  followed  by  three  knights  of 
the  king's  body-guard,  "  and  a  secret  power  of 
servants-at-arms. "  His  suspicions  were  first 
awakened  at  Windsor,  where  he  lodged  for  the 
night,  and  where  he  saw  the  **  same  tbree  knights 
lying  close  by."  He  was  also  treated  with  marked 
disrespect  by  a  creature  of  the  court,  one  Thomas 
Ward,  "  who  was  gentleman  harbinger  to  the 
king;"  and  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  '^his 
meat  would  not  down."  The  whole  management 
of  the  arrest  is  marked  with  a  detestable  treachery, 
worthy  of  the  worst  of  times.  Before  inveigling 
^he  duke  to  court,  Henry  had  thrown  one  Perk, 
that  nobleman's  chancellor,  into  the  Tower,  in  the 
view  of  extorting  from  him  confessions  injurious 
to  his  master.  From  Windsor  Buckingham  rode 
slowly  on  to  Westminster,  where  he  took  his  barge 
in  order  to  row  down  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
court  then  was.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at  my 
Lord  Cardinal's  bridge,t  where  he  landed  with 
four  or  five  of  his  servants,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  Wolsey  :  "  but  he  was  answered  how  my  lord 
was  diseased  (indisposed)."  *'  Well,"  said  the 
duke,  "  yet  will  I  drink  of*  my  lord's  wine  as  I 
pass :"  and  then  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Car- 
dinal's brought  the  duke  with  much  reverence  into 

•  Bishop  Godwin. 
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the  cellar,  where  the  duke  drank.  But  when  he 
saw  and  perceived  no  cheer  to  him  was  made,  he 
changed  colour,  and  so  departed."* 

As  he  descended  the  Thames,  and  drew  near  the 
city,  his  barge  was  hailed  and  boarded  by  Sir 
Henry  Mamey,  captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  a 
company  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  attached 
him  as  a  traitor  in  the  king's  name.  The  duke 
was  carried  on  shore,  and  conveyed  through 
Thames-street  to  the  Tower,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment and  regret  of  the  people.  This  waa  on  the 
16th  of  April.  On  the  13th  of  May  he  was  put 
upon  his  trial  as  a  peer,  but  not  before  a  full  house 
assembled  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  Seventeen 
peers  chosen  by  the  king,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
as  High  Steward,  constituted  the  tribunal.  He 
was  charged  with  tempting  Friar  Hopkins  to  make 
traitorous  prophecies,  by  means  of  messi^es  and 
pereonal  conferences ;  with  having  tampered  with 
the  king's  servants  and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by 
means  of  presents  and  promises;  with  having 
said,  when  he  was  reprimanded  for  retaining  Sir 
William  Bulmer,  that  if  his  arrest  had  been  ordered 
he  would  have  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  king's 
heart ;  and  with  having  declared  his  determination, 
in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  Lord  Cardinal  and  some  others,  and 
then  to  seize  the  government.  At  first  Buck- 
ingham pleaded  that  nothing  in  the  indictment 
amounted  to  an  overt  act,  and  that,  therefore,  even 
in  the  showing  of  the  prosecution,  there  was  no 
guilt  of  treason:  but  Fineux,  the  chief  justice,  laid 
it  down  as  good  law  that  there  was  treason  in 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  and  that  words 
spoKen  without  any  overt  act  were  evidence  enough. 
The  duke,  then,  with  great  force  and  eloquence, 
replied  to  the  indictment  charge  by  charge,  denied 
his  guilt  in  every  particular,  and  boldly  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses.  Hopkins  the 
prophet,  De  la  Court  his  confessor.  Perk  his  chan- 
cellor, and  Sir  Charles  Knevitt  his  own  cousin^ 
and  formerly  his  steward^  were  brought  into  court. 
All  these  individuals  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where,  according  to  the  dark  practices  of 
those  days,  they  may  have  been  tortured,  or  threat-> 
ened  witn  torture,  or  corrupted  by  money  and  pro-> 
miies.  They  all  persisted  in  their  story ;  but  the 
most  determined  evidence  against  him  was  that  of 
his  cousin  Knevitt.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose  to 
pronounce  sentence,  for  the  seventeen  peers  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  unanimously  found 
him  guilty ;  and  the  hardy  soldier,  the  victor  of 
Flodden  Field,  though  he  had  not  virtue  enough 
to  oppose  a  jealous  tyrant,  wept  like  a  child  as  he 
spoke.  Buckingham  replied,  with  a  manly  voice^ 
''  My  Lord  of  Norfolk,  you  have  said  to  me  as  « 
traitor  should  be  said  unto ;  but  I  was  never  none. 
Still,  my  lords,  I  nothing  malign  you  for  that  you 
have  done  unto  me.  May  the  eternal  God  forgive 
you  my  death,  as  I  do.  1  shall  never  sue  to  the 
king  for  life,  howbeit  he  is  a  gracious  prince,  and 
more  grace  may  come  from  him  than  I  desire 
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I  desire  y(m,  my  lords,  and  all  my  fellows,  to  pray 
for  me.'*  The  edge  of  the  axe  was  then  turned 
towards  him,  and  he  was  led  to  his  barge,  where 
Sir  Thomas  LoTeU,  treating  him  with  respect,  re- 
quested him  to  take  his  usual  seat  on  the  cushions 
and  the  carpet  prepared  for  him  in  the  boat ;  but 
he  declined,  saying,  **  When  I  came  to  Westmin- 
ster I  was  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  now  I  am 
nothing  but  Edward  StaffoiS^  the  poorest  wretch 
aliTe."  He  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  im- 
plore the  king's  mercy,  and  on  the  l^th  of  May 
the  sheriffo  led  him  from  his  dungeon  to  the 
scaffold  on  Tower-hill.  He  was  as  undaunted  in 
sight  of  the  block  as  he  had  been  before  his  judges ; 
and  he  died  as  brave  men  die — firmly  and  meekly, 
without  bravado.  As  his  head  fell  on  the  scafiPold 
the  people  groaned  and  lamented,  for  they  were 
not  yet  brutalised  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  such 
executions.  **  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !" 
exclaims  one  who  reported  his  trial ;  "for  he  was 
a  most  wise  and  noble  prince,  and  the  mirror  of 
all  courtesy."* 

It  was  while  the  blood  of  Buckingham  was 
fresh  upon  him  that  Henry  set  himself  up  as  the 
defender  and  champion  of  the  holy  (Roman) 
mother  church.  The  history  of  the  Reformation, 
which  was  begun  by  Luther  in  earnest  in  the  year 
1517,  and  which  worked  such  an  amazing  change 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  will  be  treated  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  enough  to  state  here  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  great  reformer  had  been  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  many  minds  in  England,  where  a  respect 
for  the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  been  on  the 
decline,  and  where  the  seed,  before  scattered  by 
Wycliffe,  had  never  been  entirely  extirpated.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  1521,  Wolsey  issued  orders  to 
all  the  bishops  of  England  to  seize  all  heretical 
books,  or  books  containing  Martin  Luther's  errors ; 
to  give  notice  in  all  the  churches,  at  time  of  high 
mass,  that  any  person  having  such  books,  and 
failing  to  deliver  them  up  within  fif^en  days, 
would  incur  the  pain  of  excommunication ;  and 
also  to  affix  on  the  doors  of  their  cathedrals,  and 
of  the  parish  churches  in  their  several  dioceses,  a 
list  of  Luther^s  chief  heresies,  that  people  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  them  and  avoiding 
them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  three  days 
after  Buckingham's  execution,  Henry  wrote,  with 
bis  own  hand,  a  fiery  letter  to  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
denouncing  "  this  fire  which  hath  been  kindled  by 
Luther,  and  fanned  by  the  arts  of  the  devil ;"  and 
calling  upon  Louis,  as  a  good  Christian,  to  exter- 
minate Luther,  and  burn  both  him  and  his  books. 
•*  To  the  accomplishment  of  which  work,"  he  adds, 
**  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  acceptable  to  God,  we 
most  readily,  and  from  the  heart,  offer  you,  of  our 
royal  favour,  patronage,  assistance,  and  even,  if 
necessary,  our  blood.     And  so  we  bid  you  liappily 

farewell."t 

But,  as  Henry  had  not  the  power  to  bum  the 
reformer,  he  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy,  being 
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led  thereto  by  a  wish  of  showing  his  scholastic 
learning  and  of  pleasing  the  court  of  Rome,  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  Louis  XII.  was  lying 
imder  ban,  had  threatened  to  deprive  the  French 
kings  of  their  title  of  *'  Most  Christian,**  and  to 
give  it  to  Henry  and  his  suoceaeors,  the  kings  of 
England.  Another  incentive  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  Luther  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Henry's  favourite  author.  Thus 
animated,  and  with  plenty  of  priests  and  able 
scholars  to  supply  fuel  to  his  zeal  and  give  pole- 
mical point  to  his  pen,  Henry  wrote  his  celebrated 
defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which,  as  he 
fondly  conceived,  smashed  Luther  and  all  his  doc- 
trines. In  the  month  of  October,  Clark,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Rome,  presented  this  book 
to  the  pope  in  full  consistory ;  and  Leo  X.,  after 
giving  himself  leisure  to  read  the  treatise,  was 
pleased  to  declare,  in  an  express  bull,  that  he 
found  it  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  ecclesiastical 
grace,  and  that  he  rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
having  inspired  the  king  to  write  it  for  the  defence 
of  the  blessed  faith.  In  the  same  bull  he  formally 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  as  a  glorious  and  christianly  addition 
to  his  other  styles.* 

While  Henry  was  thus  seeking  distinction  by 
the  pen,  Francis  and  Charles  were  fighting  for 
worldly  dominion.  The  French  king  was  the  first 
to  draw  the  sword.  Encouraged  by  a  formidable 
revolt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  despotic  govern- 
ment of  Charles,  he  marched  an  army  to  the  crest 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  fifteen  days,  overran  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre.  Thus  far  the  insurgents  of 
Spain  looked  on  with  indifference ;  but  when  the 
French  rashly  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Castile  the 
Spaniards  of  all  parties  flew  to  arms,  and  not  only 
drove  them  back,  but  also  recovered  Navarre  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  At  the  same  time  Francis 
and  his  auxiliaries  threatened  the  emperor  with  an 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  French 
king  was  not  more  successful  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south;  and,  to  increase  his  embarrassments, 
Leo  X.  threw  up  his  alliance  and  contracted  a  new 
one  with  the  emperor.  At  this  crisis  Francis 
applied  for  the  friendly  mediation  of  Henry,  who 
immediately  engaged  to  act  as  a  most  impartial 
umpire,  and  then  sent  Wolsey,  not  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  and  honourable  arrangement,  but  to  con- 
cert measures  with  Charles  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  French  monarchy.  The  cardinal 
arbitrator, — for'^the  whole  business  was  intrusted 
to  him, — embarked  at  Dover  on  the  30th  of  July, 
and  landed  on  the  same  day  at  Calais  with  a  mag- 
nificent train,  including  lords,  bishops,  doctors 
learned  in  the  law,  and  knights  and  squires  out  of 
number.  At  Calais  he  was  met  by  ambassadors 
from  Charles  and  by  ambassadors  from  Francis, 
and  of  course  he  found  the  pretensions  of  these 
diplomatists  irreconcilable.  Upon  this,  with  the 
alleged  design  of  disposing  the  emperor  to  more 
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pacific  measurcB,  but  with  the  real  intention  of 
completing  the  hostile  league  against  France,  he 
repaired  in  all  his  pomp  to  the  city  of  Bruges* 
where  Charles  received  him  with  wonderful  respect.* 
^*  And  here,'*  says  a  striking  old  writer,  *'  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  amiss  (in  regard  of  these  times) 
to  let  the  reader  know  the  pomp  and  state  of  this 
cardinal, — ^how  many  gentlemen  attended  him 
apparelled  with  velvet  and  adorned  with  gold 
cnains;  and  then  how  many  were  clothed  in 
scarlet  coats,  the  skirts  whereof  were  guarded  with 
velvet  the  full  breadth  of  a  hand.  JBut  let  the 
reader  guess  Hercules's  stature  by  the  length  of 
his  foot.  Such  was  the  bravery  of  his  attendants 
that,  in  GhriBtwiem,t  Kingof  Denmark,  and  other 
princes  then  residing  at  Bruges,  it  bred  amaze- 
ment It  was  also  reported  that  he  was,  by  gentle- 
men of  the  first  rank,  served  on  the  knee,  a  kind 
of  state  which  Germany  had  yet  never  known. 
He  spent  a  huge  mass  of  money  in  that  ambassage, 
not  against  his  will ;  for  he  by  all  means  sought 
the  emperor's  favour,  hoping  that  Leo  X.,  although 
much  younger  than  he,  either  cut  off  by  treachery 
or  his  own  intemperance,  might  leave  the  world 
before  him  ;  and  then  were  it  no  hard  matter  for 
him,  being  under-propped  by  the  emperor  and  our 
king,  to  be  advanced  to  the  papacy ."t 

On  the  1 9th  of  August  this  impartial  arbitrator 
wrote  from  Bruges  to  his  master  Henry,  telling 
him  that  the  emperor  earnestly  required  his  grace 
forthwith  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  that 
he,  Wolsey,  had  finally  convinced  the  emperor, 
upon  good  reasons  and  grounds,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  declaration  of  hostilities  against 
France  till  Charles  should  pay  Henry  a  visit  in 
England.  **  And  in  the  presence  of  my  Lady," 
continues  the  cardinal,  *'  he  concluded  perpetually 
to  join  with  you  above  all  princes,  and  that  he 
would  as  effectually  lean  to  mine  advice  therein  as 
to  his  own  council,  adding,  furthermore,  that  he 
would  accept  and  take  me  as  his  father,  with  other 
many  good  and  loving  words,  so  that  the  said  de- 
claration is  deferred  till  his  coming  to  England,  at 
which  time  both  you  and  he  may  farther  commune 
upon  the  same,  so  that  convenient  time  may  be  had 
to  put  yourselves  in  good  readiness  for  war."§  In 
the  same  letter  Wolsey  told  his  master  that  he  had 
discussed  and  debated  with  the  emperor  the  articles 
devised  at  Calais  with  the  emperor's  ambassadors 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with  Charles, 
and  that  he  and  Charles  had  finally  concluded  upon 
that  marriage,  and  settled  the  date  and  all  other  par- 
ticulars, all  which  treaties  were  to  be  kept  strictly 
secret  till  such  time  as  the  emperor  should  speak 
with  his  grace  in  his  realm  of  England.  |     This 
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n  One  of  Hrnry's  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  this  treaty  secret 


_ I  the  SSth  of  Beptember  we  And 

Wolsev  adfblnit  the  kinir  to  ieod  his  ships  and  subjeeu  to  Bordeaos 
to  load  with  wine  as  usual.  «  in  order  to  ntXwU  such  snspiciooa  and 
JealoaBies  ftoA  the  FreBch  king's  mind  as  he  ud^t  take  by  your 


Princess  Mary  was  Henry's  infant  daughter,  who 
had  been  solemnly  contracted  to  Francis  or  his  son 
four  years  before.  Henry  instantly  replied  to  the 
cardinal's  letter,  praising  his  singular  diligence 
and  high  wisdom,  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  all  that  he  had  done,  and 
that  he  could  not  tell  ^'  how  his  said  aifairs  might 
have  been  better  handled.*'* 

Towardd  the  end  of  August  the  Lord  Cardinal 
returned  to  Calais  and  resumed  the  farce  of  the 

Eacification  with  the  French  ministers.  It  would 
e  doing  great  injustice  to  the  diplomatic  abilities 
of  the  French  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  wholly 
blind  to  what  was  passiug,  or  ignorant  of  the 
blandishments  of  Charles  at  Bruges.  They,  how- 
ever, kept  their  countenances,  and  even  received 
with  respect  a  plan  of  pacification,  which  Wolsey 
drew  up  in  a  manner  that  he  knew  the  pride  of 
Francis  would  never  accept  The  cardinal  affected 
to  lament  his  obstinacy,  and  then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  good  opportunity,  he  pronounced,  as  his 
award,  that  Francis  had  been  tlie  aggressor  in  the 
war,  and  that  Henry  was  bound  by  treaty  to  assist 
his  ally  the  emperor.  The  mask  was  now  dropped, 
and  the  result  of  Wolsey 's  negotiations  was  dis- 
closed in  a  league  signed  at  Calais  in  the  mouth  of 
October  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  tlie 
King  of  England.  It  was  ^eed  that,  in  order  to 
check  the  wicked  ambition  of  France,  and  to  ex- 
pedite a  European  crusade  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  gaining  ground  beyond  the  Danube,  each 
of  tliese  contracting  powers  should  fall  upon 
Francis  from  different  quarters  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  that,  "  for  the  common  good  of  Christendom," 
tlie  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  should  be  set  aside,  and  tliat  princess 
be  married  to  the  emperor.t 

Hostilities  had  not  been  interrupted  during 
Wolsey's  negotiations,  and  the  results  of  the  camr 
paign  were  most  adverse  to  Francis.  Beyond  the 
Alps  the  Italian  league,  headed  by  the  pope,  and 
assisted  by  the  emperor,  had  driven  the  French  out 
of  Milan  and  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  tlieir 
conquests.  In  the  north  of  France  the  Imperialists 
had  taken  Toumay,  for  which  Francis  had  recently 
paid  so  great  a  price  to  Henrv ;  and  all  that  the 
French  had  to  set  off  against  these  losses  was  the 
capture  of  Hesdin  and  Fuente  Rabia.  The  bril- 
liant success  of  IjCO  X.  was,  however,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  his  deafh.  The  Italians  rejoiced  as 
much  at  the  expulsion  of  the  French  as  if  they 
were  never  to  return,  and  as  if  they  had  done 
something  better  than  chanee  masters  or  pi:epared 
the  way  for  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  with  hia 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  who  were  scarcely  better 
masters  than  the  French.  The  pope,  who  was  of 
a  joyous  disjiosition,  ordered  the  event  to  be  cele- 

keoping  yov  subjects  at  home  noie  this  year  titan  at  aav  other 
vintage  heretofore,  whereby  not  oiiljf  the  pttjfmgmt  tfmurftmtkm  mkilU 
ht  ttopptd,  bat  an  taelination  towards  the  wais  might  be  in  appear- 
anee  on  yonr  part,  wberaof  many  ioeonvenienees  might  easne.**— . 
Letter  fkum  Wolsey  to  Henry  in  tiie  BriL  Mos^  and  prinird  in  Stau 
Paners. 
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brated  with  a  Te  Deunij  with  fire-worki  and 
public  games ;  and  on  the  day  he  heard  of  the 
conquest  of  Milan  he  went  from  his  yilla  of  Mag- 
liana  into  Rome,  triumphing  in  the  success  of  his 
arras  and  his  policy.  On  that  Tery  night  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition,  and  he  died 
within  a  few  days  (on  the  Ist  of  December),  not 
without  a  strong  suspicion  of  baving  been  poisoned 
by  Bemabo  Malaspina,  his  favourite  valet,  who 
was  thought  to  have  drugged  his  drink  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  party.  This  illustrious 
member  of  the  great  Medici  family  was  only  forty- 
six  years  old.  He  died  at  the  height  of  glory  and 
felicity,  having  freed  himself,  as  was  thought, 
by  the  victory  of  Milan,  from  all  danger,  and 
from  those  incalculable  expenses  which  had  ex- 
hausted his  treasury,  and  forced  him  to  adopt 
all  sorts  of  measures  to  get  money.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  learned  the  acquisition  of 
Piacenza,  and  the  very  day  on  which  he  died  that 
of  Parma,  two  cities  which  he  so  eagerly  desired 
to  possess  that  he  told  cardinal  Medici,  who  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war  against 
the  French,  that  he  undertook  it  chiefly  in  the 
view  of  gaining  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  the 
church,  and  that  if  that  favour  were  granted  to 
him  he  would  die  contented  and  without  a  pang.* 
**  He  was  a  prince,'*  says  the  great  Italian  his- 
torian who  knew  him  intimately,  **  in  whom  there 
was  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame." 

Nobody  was  more  interested  in  the  death  of  Leo 
than  Cardinal  Wolsev,  who  was  informed  of  the 
event  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and 
who  ^instantlv  sent  messengers  to  remind  the 
emperor  of  his  promises,  and  dispatched  Secretary 
Pace  to  Rome  to  manage  his  interests  with  the 
conclave.  As  the  conclave  began  its  close  sittings 
on  the  2'7th  of  December,  there  was  not  much 
time  for  intrigue.  Thirty-nine  f  cardinals  deli- 
berated for  twent)'-\hree  days  on  the  choice  of  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  their  deliberations 
were  as  stormy  as  if  they  had  met  to  elect  the  cap- 
tain of  a  band  of  robbers.  The  candidate  that  started 
with  the  most  advantages  was  Cardinal  Giulio 
de' Medici,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  in  Lombardy;  but  some  of  the  car- 
dinals did  not  like  the  notion  of  electing  a  relation 
of  the  deceased  pope,  which  might  look  like  an 
example  of  giving  the  papacy  by  succession ;  some 
thougnt  him  too  young;  and  all  of  the  French 
party,  and  some  of  the  Imperial  party,  opposed  his 
election.  Giulio,  however,  obtained  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  votes,  and  as  nobody  could  be 
elected  without  having  two-thirds  of  the  suflrages, 
it  was  clear  that  he  could  exclude  any  rival  if  he 
could  not  secure  his  own  election.  He  and  his 
partisans  tried  hard  to  weary  out  the  old  cardinals, 
whose  infirmities  made  them  feel  sensibly  the  close 
imprisonment  and  other  privations  attendant  on  a 
conclave ;  but  the  old  men  were  not  easily  beaten, 
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and,  as  they  were  resolved  not  to' elect  him,  and  as 
they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  in  propos- 
ing another  candidate — nearly  every  one  of  them 
hoping  that  he  might  be  chosen  himself,  the  aflair 
was  drawn  out  to  such  a  length  that  Giulio  became 
uneasy  as  to  business  out  of  doors,  well  knowing 
that  the  interests  of  his  family  required  his  presence 
with  an  army  in  Tuscany.  One  morning  at  the 
sautiny,  which,  according  to  form,  was  made 
every  day,  the  Medici  party  most  unexpectedly 
proposed  Adrian  cardinid  of  Tortosa,  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor,  and  who 
was  now  Charles's  confidential  minister,  and  vice- 
roy of  Spain.  He  was  named  without  any  notion 
of  his  being  elected,  and  merely  to  consume  time, 
but  a  vote  or  two  were  tendered  for  him,  and  then 
Cajetano,  cardinal  of  San  Sisto,  made  what  seemed 
an  interminable  oration  in  his  favour,  lauding  his 
great  learning  and  his  many  virtues,  upon  which 
a  few  of  the  cardinals  began  to  yield,  and  then  the 
rest,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  if  rather  from 
impulse  than  from  deliberation,  voted  on  the  same 
side ;  and,  in  fine,  that  same  morning  Adrian  was 
unanimously  elected  supreme  pontiff.  Those  who 
elected  him  seemed  themselves  astonished  at  what 
they  had  done,  and  not  being  able  to  give  any 
other  reason  to^the  Italians,  who  murmured  at  this 
election  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  they  attributed 
the  event  to  the  sudden  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who,  as  they  said,  always  acted  directly 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  cardinals  in  their  elections 
of  popes,  "  as  if  that  pure  spirit  would  deign  to 
occupy  souls  full  of  ambition  and  incredible  cu- 
pidity, and  almost  all  the  slaves  of  luxurious,  not 
to  say  dishonest,  pleasures."*  The  Italian  his- 
torians do  not  intimate  that  the  emperor  had 
influenced  this  election  of  his  preceptor ;  but  when 
the  thoughts  of  the  conclave  were  once  turned  in 
that  direction,  there  were  no  doubt  many  who  paid 
respect  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Imperialists  in 
Italy ;  and  as  the  name,  of  Wolsey  seems  never  to 
have  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a  candidate,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Charles  had  not  kept  his  pro- 
mises with  the  English  favourite.  Wolsey,  how- 
ever, showed  no  ill  humour  at  the  time ;  and  he, 
in  common  with  several  of  his  scarlet  brothers, 
probably  consoled  himself  for  his  present  dis- 
appointment by  the  thought  that  Adrian  was  an 
infirm  old  man  mot  likely  to  wear  the  tiara  long. 
At  his  order  Secretary  Pace  remained  at  Rome  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  new  pope,  to  congratulate 
the  holy  father  in  his  name,  and  to  solicit  from  him 
the  necessarv  confirmation  or  renewal  of  his  high 
authority  as  ijcgate  of  England. 

Francis,  who  knew  the  volatile  temper  of  the 
English  cabinet,  did  not  despair  of  making  Henry 
turn  once  more.  He  administered  the  most  copious 
doses  to  his  vanity, — ^he  humbled  himself  in  a 
painful  manner, — ^he  spoke  of  paying  more  money; 
but,  fiiidmg  that  all  this  had  no  effect,  he  stopped 
the  payment  of  Henry's  pension,  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  English  shipping  in  his  ports,  and  seised  the 
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goods  of  the  English  merchants.*     This  brought 
on  a  declaration  of  hostilities  at  an  awkward  time, 
and  some  two  months  sooner  than  Wolsey  had  cal- 
culated.   As  soon  as  Henry  learned  the  seizure  of 
his  wine-ships  he  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  as 
if  Francis  had  betrayed  him:  he  confined  the 
French  ambassador  to  his  house,    ordered  the 
instant  arrest  of  all  Frenchmen  in  London,  and 
sent  his  defiance  to  Francis  by  Clarenceux  King- 
at-Arms.     Henry  was  now  in  the  humour  which 
the  emperor  wished  for ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May 
Charles  landed  at  Dover,  to  pay  his  promised  visit. 
Wolsey  met  him  at  the  landing-place,  and,  after  a 
loving  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  arm  to  Dover 
Castle,  where  the  king,  in  his  usual  state,  soon 
waited  upon  him.     In  the  war  they  were  to  make 
together  the  emperor  counted  much  upon  the  naval 
forces  of  England;   and  Henry  now  took  great 
pride  in  showing  him  over  the  fleet  which  lay  in 
the  Downs,  and  he  extorted  the  admiration  of 
Charles  for  his  new  ship,  the  ^' Henri  Grace  i 
Dieu,'' — an  immense  vessel  for  those  times,  and 
which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  his 
reign.     On  the  following  day  the  emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  where  he  reve- 
rently asked  a  blessing  of  his  aunt  Catherine,  and 
where  he  saw  her  infant  daughter,  his  destined 
wife.      "Henry,  being  a  noble  prince,  and  one 
that  scorned  money  as  much  as  any  one  breathing, 
was  glad  of  the  emperor's  coming ;  yet  was  his 
treasury  very  bare,  and  so  great  a  guest  could  not 
be  entertained  without  a  great  expense."     But 
not  even  the  prospect  of  empty  coffers  and  embar- 
rassment could   cure  this  gorgeous  king  of  his 
passion  for  display,  and  finery,  and  feasting.     By 
his  orders  the  most  expensive  preparations  were 
made  in  London,  and  he  conducted  the  emperor 
into  the  city  in  triumph.     Henry's  favourite  histo- 
rian, who  had  a  congenial  spirit,  gives  a  most 
elaborate  account  of  this  splendid  pageant,  but  we 
trust  that  we  have  conveyed  a  sufficient  notion  of 
the  king's  doings  in  this  way,  and,  passing  over 
details  which  would  require  the  technicalities  of 
the  tailor,  the  mercer,  the  herald,  and  the  stage- 
manager,  we  will  merely  mention  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  welcomed  the  emperor  in  a  choice  oration, 
in  which  he  congratulated  the  two  mighty  monarchs 
upon  the  love  and  amity  which  was  between  them. 
fVom    London    Henry    conducted  his    guest  to 
Windsor  Castle,  where  Charles,  with  great  pomp, 
was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter;   and  upon 
Corpus  Christi  day  these  two  princes,  having  on 
the  robes  of  the  order,  heard  mass  in  their  stalls, 
and  then,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  solemnly 
swore,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  their  new  league.     Eight  days  were 
spent,  more  in  pleasure  than  in  business,  at  Wind- 
sor, and  then  the  sovereigns  went  to  Winchester, 
and  from  Winchester  to  Southampton,  where  the 
emperor's  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  of 
all  sizes,  had  come  to  anchor.     In  every  town 
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which  the  emperor  visited  some  costly  pageant  was 
exhibited,  and  for  every  day  of  the  six  weeks  he 
spent  in  England  some  feast  or  other  entertainment 
was  devised.  The  business  transacted  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass :  Charles  still  further  pledged 
himself  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  only 
child,  and  agreed  to  indemnify  Henry  for  the  loss 
of  the  pension  from  the  French  king ;  but,  while 
he  made  this  promise,  he  managed  to  procure  a 
present  payment  or  loan  in  hard  cash  from  his  im- 
poverished and  thoughtless  ally ;  for  Charles,  with 
all  his  dominions,  was  poor  at  this  time.  It  was 
mutually  agreed  that  each  power  should  begin  a 
war  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and  that, 
while  the  English  invaded  the  north  of  France,  the 
emperor  should  fall  upon  the  devoted  kingdom 
both  on  the  east  and  the  south,  where  he  promised 
to  conquer  the  old  English  province  of  Guienne 
for  his  ally.  On  the  6th  of  July  Charles  embarked, 
and  sailed  for  Spain.* 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Ireland,  where  his  government  was  very  popular 
among  the  Anglo-Irish.  He  was  now  recalled, 
and  put  in  command  of  all  the  king's  navy,  as 
High -Admiral  of  England.  Surrey  escorted 
Charles  to  the  coast  of  Spain,t  &nd  on  his  return 
ravaged  the  French  coast,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  together  with  '^  some  right 
fair  castles,  goodly  houses,  and  proper  piles. "{ 
This  was  a  paltry  way  of  commencing  what  was 
intended  to  be  such  a  great  war ;  but,  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  treasury,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completely  drained  by  his  improvident  loan  to  the 
emperor,  Henry  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
raising  an  army,  and  at  last,  instead  of  sending 
forty  thousand  men  1o  France,  he  only  sent  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thousand.  Now  was  Wolsey  thrown 
upon  those  rocks  which  made  a  wreck  of  his  re- 
maining popularity.  He  raised  a  forced  loan  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  merchants  of 
London,  and  after  very  short  respite,  in  order  to 
get  more  money,  he  called  the  citizens  before  him. 
On  the  20th  day  of  August  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  the  most  substantial  commoners  of  the  city  of 
London,  stood  trembling  before  the  lord  cardinal, 
who  declared  to  them  that  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed commissioners  through  the  whole  realm 
to  make  inquest  into  the  state  of  men's  private 
property,  and  ^'  to  swear  every  man  of  what  value 
he  was  in  moveables,  the  more  to  be  in  readiness 
JQT  the  defence  of  tftis  realm  i** — for  it  was 
impudently  asserted  that  Francis  was  preparing  to 
invade  England.  "  Wherefore  in  convenient  time," 
continued  Wolsey  to  the  Londoners,  ^'  certify  to 
me  the  number  of  all  such  as  be  worth  one  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards,  to  the  intent  I  may  swear 
them  of  their  values :  for,  first,  the  king  asketh  of 
you  your  loving  hearts  and  due  obedience,  and, 
when  the  value  is  taken,  he  desireth  only  the  tenth 
part  of  goods  and  lands,  which  is  the  least  reason- 
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able  thing  that  you  can  aid  your  prince  with.  I 
think  every  one  of  you  will  offer  no  less.  As  for 
the  spiritualty^  every  man  is  in  the  shires  sworn, 
and  shall  gladly  pay  the  fourth  part  to  the  king, 
and  live  on  the  three  parts.  Now  to  your  part  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  grudge ;  therefore  name  me 
the  men  of  substance,  and  for  the  meaner  sort 
meaner  commissioners  shall  be  appointed." — 
"  Sir,"  said  a  merchant,  **  if  it  please  you,  how 
shall  this  tenth  part  to  the  king  be  delivered  ?" — 
'*  In  money,  plate,  or  jewels,"  said  the  cardinal, 
"  at  a  value."—"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  alder- 
men, "  it  is  not  two  months  since  the  king  had  of 
the  city  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  .ready  money, 
in  loan,  whereby  the  city  is  very  bare  of  money  : 
for  God's  sake  remember  this, — that  merchants 
rich  in  ware  may  be  bare  in  money." — ^**Well," 
said  the  cardinal,  '*  the  thing  must  be  done,  and 
therefore  go  about  it"  The  aldermen  returned  to 
their  wards,  and  named  such  as  were  esteemed 
merchants  and  dealers  of  substance,  who  thereupon 
waited  on  the  lord  cardinal,  and  humbly  besought 
him  not  to  exact  an  oath  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
property, — "  because  the  true  valuation  to  them 
was  unknown,  as  many  honest  man's  credit  was 
better  than  his  substance,"  and  therefore  they 
dreaded  the  peril  of  perjury.  "Well,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "  since  you  dread  the  crime  of  perjury, 
it  is  a  sign  of  grace ;  and  therefore  1  will,  for  you, 
borrow  of  the  king  a  little.  Make  you  your  bills 
of  your  own  value,  according  to  what  you  esteem 
your  credit,  and  then  more  business  needeth  not ; 
for  you  see  what  two  costly  armies  the  king  hath 
alr^y  both  against  France  and  Scotland ;  there- 
fore, now  show  yourselves  like  loving  subjects,  for 
you  be  able  enough.  I  dare  swear  the  substance 
of  London  is  no  less  worth  than  two  millions  of 
gold."  "  Then,"  said  the  citizens,  "  we  would  to 
God  that  it  were  so ;  and  the  city  is  sore  afflicted 
by  the  great  occupying  of  strangers."  "  Well," 
said  the  cardinal,  "  it  shall  be  redressed,  if  I  live  : 
but,  on  Saturday  next,  I  shall  appoint  one  to  re- 
ceive your  bills,  and  he  that  is  of  credit  more  than 
substance,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  I  will  be  secret 
and  good  to  him."  "  Thus,"  concludes  the  chro- 
nicler, "  the  citizens  departed  in  great  agony, 
saying  that,  at  the  last  loan,  some  lent  the  fifth 
part,  and  now,  to  have  the  tenth  part  taken,  was 
too  much.  Great  was  the  mourning  of  the  common 
people,  as  it  is  ever  in  such  cases  of  payments. 
But,  in  the  end,  one  Dr.  Tonnys,  a  secretary  to 
the  cardinal,  came  to  the  Chapter  House  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  to  him  the  citizens  brought  in  their 
bills,  and  on  their  honesty  they  were  received, 
which  values  afterwards  turned  them  to  displeasure. 
The  spiritualty  made  suit  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
that  no  temporal  man  should  sit  to  examine  them, 
or  be  privy  to  their  possessions  and  goods.  Where- 
fore, bishops  and  abbots  were  appointed  to  take  the 
value  of  their  substance."*  Wolsey,  however, 
promised  that  the  lenders  of  money  should  be  paid 
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soon,  out  of  the  first  subsidy  voted  by  parliament, 
which  it  was  intended  to  summon. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Surrey  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  had  been  col- 
lected at  Calais,  and  which  consisted  of  about 
eleven  thousand  men  paid  by  the  king,  three 
thousand  volunteers,  and  one  thousand  horse,  com- 
posed of  Germans,  Flemings,  Wallons,  and  Spa- 
niards. The  season  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
army  was  none  of  the  best.  They  marched  through 
Artois  to  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  fortified  towns,  and  burning  all  the  defence- 
less places,  villages,  farm-houses,  and  cottages. 
The  French,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Vend6me, 
would  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  they  harassed  the 
£nglish  incessantly,  and  frequently  cut  off  their 
supplies.  The  weather  fought  for  the  French; 
incessant  rains  fell ;  and  these,  with  cold,  and  bad 
provisions,  brought  a  dysentery  into  Surrey's  camp. 
Hereupon  the  foreign  horse  took  their  leave,  and 
retired  to  Bethune ;  and  about  the  middle  of  October 
the  earl  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Calais,  having 
done  worse  than  nothing.* 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  not  been  idle, 
but  had  exerted  himself  to  keep  the  English  at 
home.  He  opened  a  correspondence  in  Ireland 
with  the  members  of  the  powerful  House  of  Des- 
mond, who  were  still,  in  a  great  measure,  inde- 
pendeut  of  the  English,  and  induced  the  earl  to 
sign  a  treaty  and  to  take  up  arms,  under  a  promise 
of  an  annual  pension  and  the  assistance  of  a  French 
army  .f  The  earl  kept  his  part  of  the  engagement, 
and  gready  embarrassed  Henry's  Irish  government, 
but  Francis  failed  in  his,  and,  in  die  end,  the 
Desmonds  were  lefl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
English  court.  At  the  same  time  Francis  nego- 
tiated with  his  old  allies  the  Scots,  whose  last  truce 
with  England  had  recently  expired,  and  who  were 
incensed  at  the  intermeddling  in  their  affairs  and 
the  treacherous  policy  of  Henry's  ministers.  Mar- 
garet, the  queen-dowager  and  regent,  had  some 
good  qualities,  but  she  too  closely  resembled  her 
brother  Henry  to  make  a  wise  ruler.  Being,  like 
him,  of  a  very  amorous  disposition,  she  cast  her 
eyes  about  her  for  a  second  husband  immediately 
after  the  tragedy  of  Flodden  Field ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  from  giving  birth  to  a  child  of  which 
James  had  left  her  enceinte,  without  consulting 
with  her  council,  she  married  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
who,  by  the  recent  deaths  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, was  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  House  of 
Douglas,  but  who  was  young,  inexperienced,  and 
weak-headed,  with  little  to  recommend  him  beyond 
a  handsome,  showy  person,  and  a  few  courtly  ac- 
complishments. By  the  will  of  her  late  husband 
James— which  provided  for  the  case  of  her  re- 
marrying— ^Margaret    now    forfeited  the  post  of 

•  Lord  Herbert.~HaU.—SUt6  Papers.— Villaret 
f  Acconliug  u>  this  wild  treaty  Ireland  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  Desmonds,  and  Richard  de  la  Pule,  brother  to  the  unlbrttmate 
duke  iiehoadcd  iu  the  Tower  in  1513,  and  male  representative  of  the 
iloate  of  York.  This  Richard  de  la  Pole  was  in  Uie  Freueh  service. 
Id  1325.  about  three  years  aner  the  Irish  treaty,  he  was  killed  in 
Italy,  aghting  gallantly  in  the  batUe  of  Fkvia,  where  Francie  wan 
taken  prisoner. 
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regent ;  and  &  party  of  the  nobility  and  clergy^ 
opposed  to  her  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  had  the 
keeping  of  the  young  King  James,  and  his  infimt 
broUier,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  created 
Duke  of  Ross.  From  this  moment  Scotland  was 
split  into  two  furious  factions — the  English  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Margaret  and  Angus ; 
and  the  French  party,  which  embraced  the  mass 
of  the  nobility,  and  was  supported  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.*  The  battle  of  Flodden 
rankled  in  all  true  Scottish  hearts,  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Margaret  was  inclined  to  sub- 
mit in  all  things  to  her  brother,  men  hated  her 
almost  as  much  as  Henry  and  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish. An  itregular  kind  of  civil  war  broke  out,  in 
which  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  husband 
Angus  were  hard  pressed ;  and  thus  Margaret  was 
compelled  more  than  ever  to  consult  with  her  bro- 
ther, who,  apparently  caring  very  little  for  what 
befell  her,  made  use  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
in  acquiring,  by  the  most  crooked  means,  an  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Henry's 
principal  agent  in  these  dark  transactions  was 
Lord  Dacre,  one  of  the  English  heroes  of  Flodden, 
and  a  man  of,  at  least,  as  much  crafl  and  cunning 
as  bravery.  This  border  lord,  who  had  many 
Scottish  spies  in  pay,  on  one  occasion  secretly  pro- 
posed to  Margaret  that  she  should  get  possession 
of  her  two  boys,  the  young  king  and  his  brother, 
and  convey  them  to  the  English  court,  artfully 
giving  out  that  her  brother  Henry  had  some 
thought  of  declaring  her  son  heir-apparent  to  his 
throne.  Margaret's  fears  alone  prevented  her  from 
embarking  in  this  treasonable  enterprise,  any  fail- 
ure in  which,  as  she  told  Dacre,  would  cost  her  her 
liberty,  and  her  servants  their  lives.  The  English 
earl,  however,  was  not  so  unsuccessful  in  minor 
schemes ;  and  he  won  over  the  daring  and  power- 
ful Lord  Home,  who  had  never  recovered  in  Scot- 
land the  popularity  he  had  lost  at  Flodden — a 
circumstance  which  probably  made  him  the  more 
ready  to  join  the  English  party. 

At  this  crisis  the  Scottish  nobility  pressed  for 
the  immediate  return  from  France  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany;  and  in  the  nionth  of  May,  1515,  the 
duke  arrived  in  the  Clyde,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only  person 
likely  to  tranquillise  the  country,  and  preserve  its 
threatened  independence. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Albany,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  lai^  majority  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
took  upon  himself  the  trying  office  of  regent. 
Albany  soon  showed  that  he  was  the  heart  and  soul 
-  of  the  French  party,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  carry 
his  devotion  to  France  to  an  excess  almost  as  dan- 
gerous as  tluit  with  which  the  opposite  faction 
prostrated  themselves  to  England.  Nor  was  he 
long  in  showing  that  he  was  deficient  in  talents  for 
government — if  not  actually  wanting  in  courage. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  were  tremendous,  and  such  as 
might  have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  greatest  of 

•.  innkvrtoB^T^Uer. 


statesmen  and  warriors.  Aa  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  attempted  to  set  aside  the  royal  family  as 
illegitimate,  and  to  seize  the  crown  for  himself,  he 
was  liable  to  suspicions,  always  readily  awakened 
in  Scotland.  Moreover,  in  many  essentials  he 
was  rather  French  than  Scotch ;  hia  mother  was  a 
French  woman,  and  so  was  his  wife ;  his  chief 
estates  were  in  France,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  had  been  spent,  and  he  was  almost  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  and  manners,  and  even  of  the 
language  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  every 
comer  of  .the  kingdom  was  filled  with  spies  and 
agents  in  the  pay  of  England,  who  penetrated,  by 
means  of  money,  all  the  secrets  of  the  council- 
table  ;  and  the  ikction  in  the  scale  of  which  the 
Douglases  and  the  Homes  threw  their  entire 
weight  was  heavy  enough  to  crush  a  king.  Not- 
withstanding the  decisions  of  the  parliament,  who 
knew  in  what  dtmgerous  keeping  Uiey  were  likely 
to  be,  Margaret  had  got  possession  of  the  young 
king  and  his  brother ;  and  one  of  Albany's  first 
measures  was  to  make  eure  of  their  not  being  car- 
ried off  to  England.  He  summoned  a  parliament, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  named  eight  lords, 
out  of  which  number  four  were  to  be  chosen  by 
lot ;  and  from  these  four  the  queen-mother  was  to 
select  three  to  have  charge  of  the  princes.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  Margaret  was  not  to  be  trusted ; 
but  it  seemed  an  odious  thing  to  separate  the  mo- 
ther from  her  children ;  and  though  this  was  not, 
in  strictness,  the  intention  of  the  government,  it 
was  easy  for  the  queen  to  assert  that  it  was,  and  to 
take  up  a  position  where  she  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
backed,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
people.  This  Margaret  did — and  very  drama- 
tically. When  the  peers  waited  upon  her  at  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  she  was  seen  standing  under  the 
archway  with  the  little  king  at  her  side  grasping 
her  hand,  and  with  a  nurse  behind  her,  holding 
the  infant  Duke  of  Ross  in  her  arms.  With  an 
air  of  dignity  and  a  loud  voice  (the  imperious 
voice  of  the  Tudors),  she  made  them  declare  what 
they  wanted.  The  peers  replied,  that  they  came 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  take  charge  of 
their  king  and  his  brother.  At  a  word  or  sign, 
given  to  the  warder,  the  heavy  portcullis  was  let 
fall  in  the  face  of  the  lords,  and  Margaret,  ad- 
dressing them  through  the  strong  iron  grating, 
said,  **^  I  hold  this  castle  by  the  gift  of  my  late 
husband,  your  sovereign,  nor  shall  I  yield  it  to  any 
person  whatsoever ;  but  I  respect  the  |>arli«ment, 
and  require  six  days  to  consider  their  mandate— 
for  most  important  is  my  charge,  and  my  coun- 
cillors, alas,  are  so  few."* 

The  queen,  however,  thinking  it  impossible  to 
hold  Edinbui^h  Castle,  suddenly  removed  with 
her  children  to  Stirling,  where  her  ])arty  was 
strong.  After  some  fruitless  neeotiations,  the 
Regent  Albany  ordered  Ruthven  and  Borthwick  to 
blockade  Stirling  Castle.  The  powerful  Lord 
Home  now  fled  from  the  capital  to  Newark  Castle, 

*  letter  fltom  Dacre  to  th«  «miicil 'fint  Inoqjrlit  to  liiht  Uy  PUi- 
kntaa.— T}t)0r« 
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upon  the  borden ;  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Mar- 
garet's husband,  retired  within  his  estates  and 
armed  his  vassals.  Albany,  accompanied  by  all 
the  Scottish  peers,  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
and  by  an  army,  proceeded  in  person  to  Stirling, 
where  the  queen  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender; 
for  none  of  her  adherents  seemed  disposed  to  stand 
a  siege  for  her  sake.  The  regent  was  respectful 
and  moderate;  but  he  declar^  that  Angus  and 
Home  were  proved  traitors,  who  had  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
and  were  then  actually  in  arms.  Home  presently 
threw  himself  openly  mto  the  arms  of  England,  and 
concerted  measures  with  Lord  Dacre,  who  was 
employing  money  and  all  sorts  of  intrigues  to  keep 
up  the  dangerous  ferment.  Having  committed 
the  two  princes  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Borthwick, 
Albany  proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  and  took 
the  casUe  of  Home.  Margaret  applied  to  Lord 
Dacre ;  and  Home  requested  the  assistance  of  an 
English  army,  telling  the  lord-warden  that  Scotland 
lay  open  to  invasion,  and  that  King  Henry  might 
easily  destroy  his  enemies  there,  and  remodel  the 
government  according  to  his  own  interests  aud 
wishes.  Assured  of  speedy  assistance.  Home 
seized  the  strong  tower  of  Blacater,  situated  a 
little  within  the  Scottish  frontier,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  Berwick,  where  the  Eng- 
lish liad  a  strong  garrison.  The  object  of  this 
move  was  presently  seen — for  Margaret  absconded 
from  Edinburgh,  and  threw  herself  into  the  border 
tower.  The  regent  soon  followed  her  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  offering,  however,  liberal  terms  of 
accommodation,  which  Margaret  arrogantly  re- 
jected. Meanwhile,  though  Dacre  had  strongly 
recommended  an  invasion,  no  English  army  made 
its  appearance,  and,  after  a  few  vicissitudes,  the 
queen  and  her  husband  Angus,  and  her' prime 
idly  Home,  were  obliged  to  fly  across  the  frontiers 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  court  of  Henry.  *'  The  Queen 
of  Scots,  coming  to  London,  May  3,  1516,  was 
much  welcomed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  her 
sister  Queen  Mary,  who  all  enjoyed  therein  a  hap- 
piness rare  for  princes  in  that  kind — which  was, 
to  see  one  another  after  they  were  once  disposed  of 
abroad.'**  The  king,  for  honour  of  his  sister,  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  kept  solemn  jousts, 
wherein  he  himself,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  Nicholas  Carew  answered  all  comers. 
But  Margaret,  at  the  time,  was  sadly  in  want  of 
money;  and  for  this  she  applied  to  my  lord  car- 
dinal in  a  very  humble  tone  indeed.f  Before  hejr 
public  reception  in  the  English  court,  Angus,  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  had  recently  home  a  daugh- 
ter,t  deserted  her,  and  returned  into  Scotland; 
and  Home  either  accompanied  him  or  followed 
soon  after.    They  both  made  their  peace  with  the 

•  Lotd  Rerbni. 
I    i  Sw  taf^r  IrttcT  lo  Sir  Heary  GUis'i  ooUeellnD. 

1  SIm  wmt  dellTvred  only  »CT«a  days  aAcr  lirr  flight  tram  Blacater 
lalo  B«ffU»^  mod  waa  lykoc  danfrntualy  ill  at  Morpeih  whan  Anjpu 
tmwook  hrr  lo  retun  to  Scotlani).    The  child  was  tha  Lady  Mar- 
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Regent  Albany,  who  restored  them  to  all  their 
estates  and  honours.  Margaret  now  inveighed  as 
bitterly  against  Angus  as  against  Albany,  whom, 
however,  a  short  time  before  she  had  accused  of 
poisoning  her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Ross,  who 
appears  to  have  died  of  one  of  the  many  diseases 
incident  to  childhood.  Henry  and  Wolsey  had 
been  prevented  irom  proceeding  to  extremities  "bv 
the  startling  successes  of  Francis  L  in  Italy,  which 
led  them  to  enter  into  the  war  on  the  continent  as 
allies  to  the  emperor,  and,  therefore,  to  wish  to 
preserve  peace  with  Scotland.  But  things  were 
now  somewhat  changed  in  this  most  changeable  of 
cabinets ;  and  Henry  dictated  an  insolent  letter  to 
tlie  three  estates  of  Scotland,  commanding  rather 
than  recommending  them  to  drive  the  Regent 
Albany  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  one  by  nearness  of 
blood  suspicious  and  dangerous  to  the  young  king, 
his  very  dear  nephew.  The  Scottish  parliament 
told  the  arrogant  dictator  that  they  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort, — that  they  themselves  had  ap- 
pointed Albany  to  his  high  office,  to  which,  more* 
over,  he  had  a  right  as  nearest  relative  to  their 
infant  king, — that,  as  regent,  he  had  acted  wisely 
and  honestly, — that,  as  to  the  keeping  of  their 
sovereign,  he  was  actually  entrusted  to  three  good 
lords,  in  whom  his  own  mother,  the  Queen  Mar- 
garet, had  formerly  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
— and,  finally,  that  they  were  resolved  manfully  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
country,  or  to  overthrow  their  existing  govern- 
ment.* This  passed  in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 
But  the  English  warden  was  at  his  dirty  work, 
and  his  intrigues  were  but  too  successful  in  re- 
animating the  spirit  of  faction.  On  the  23rd  of 
August  Dacre  wrote  from  Kirkoswald  to  my  lord 
cardinal,  telling  Wolsey  of  his  great  doings.  ^'  I 
labour  and  studies,"  says  this  noble  b^,  **  all 
that  I  can,  to  make  division  and  debate ;  .  .  .  .  and, 
for  that  intended  purpose,  in  that  behalf  I  have 
the  master  of  Kilmaurs  kept  in  my  house  secretly, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  parties  in  Scotland,  as 

the  queen  can  deckre  unto  your  grace ; 

and  also  I  have  secret  messages  from  the  Earl  of 
Augus  and  others,  which  I  trust  shall  be  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king's  grace  if  the  said  duke  sub- 
mit not  himself;  and  also  I  hath  four  hundred 
outlaws  (and  giveth  them  rewards)  that  burneth 
and  destroyeth  daily  in  Scotland ;  all  being  Scots- 
men, which  should  be  under  the  obedience  of 
Scotland.  And  if  the  said  duke  will  apply  him  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  then  shall  all  these  practices 
be  void  aud  of  none  effect ;  and  the  said  master  of 
Kilmaurs  to  be  put  to  his  own  fende  at  his  liberty 
in  secret  manner,  "t 

A  new  insurrection  soon  broke  out,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  closely  connected  with  the 
royal  family,  and  by  Lennox,  Glencaim,  and  Mure 
of  Caldwall ;  and  Home,  whom  no  kindness  could 
conciliate,  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Dacre, 
whose  hired  traitors — ^many  of  them  Home's  retain- 
ers— made  contbual  forays  across  the  English 
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border,  committing  unusual  excesses.  The  regent 
Albany  put  down  the  rising  of  Arran,  Lennojc,  and 
Glencairn,  and  pardoned  those  turbulent  barons ; 
but  when  he  got  possession  of  the  persons  of  Home 
and  his  brother,  ne  immediately  brought  them  to 
trial  as  manifold  traitors,  and  sent  them  to  execu- 
tion. On  the  8th  of  October  their  heads  were 
stuck  above  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  No  other 
great  executions  took  place,  and  the  regent  then 
succeeded  in  tranquillising  the  borders.  But  seeing 
that  Dacre  continued  his  system,  and  that  Henry 
was  inclined  to  raise  an  army,  Albany  thought  his 
case  hopeless  unless  he  could  procure  assistance 
from  France ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  revisit  his  foreign  estates,  he  requested  the  per- 
mission of  parliament  to  go  over  to  the  French 
court  for  four  months.  This  permission  was  re- 
luctantly granted,  and  in  the  month  of  June, 
1517,  Albany  embarked  at  Dumbarton,  intrusting 
the  government  to  a  council  consisting  of  the 
archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  the 
carls  of  Huntley,  Argyle,  Angus,  and  Arran,  and 
taking  with  him  as  hostages  the  eldest  sons 
of  many  of  the  great  barons.  Previously  to 
his  departure  it  had  been  settled  in  parliament 
that  the  queen-mother  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Scotland  upon  the  condition  of  submitting  and 
enjoying  her  dower  in  tranquillity.  As  soon  as 
Margaret  heard  of  Albany's  arrival  in  France,  and 
not  before,  she  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  she 
arrived  in  a  very  poor  condition.  She  had  not 
been  long  in  Scotland  when  she  was  suspected  of 
a  fresh  attempt  to  carry  off  the  young  king ;  and 
when  the  borderers,  the  vassals  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Home,  surprised  and  murdered  De  la  fiasftie,  a 
brave  and  accomplished  French  officer,  to  whom 
Albany  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  marches, 
Home  of  Wedderburn  (whose  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Margaret's  husband,  Angus)  galloped  into  the 
town  of  Dunse  with  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman  tied  to  his  saddle-bow,  and,  after  fixing 
it  on  the  market-cross,  threw  himself  into  his 
strong  castle.  In  this  universal  confusion  the 
council  of  regency,  divided  among  themselves, 
pursued  no  imposing  or  consistent  course;  and 
Albany,  despairing,  wrote  to  his  old  enemy  Mar- 
garet, recommending  her,  if  she  could  unite  the 
factions,  to  take  the  regency  once  more  into  her 
own  hands.  But  Margaret,  who  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  her  handsome  husband,  insisted  that  Angus 
should  be  regent;  and,  as  this  was  resolutely 
opposed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  who 
either  hated  his  insolence  or  dreaded  his  weakness 
and  vacillation,  the  government  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  council.  Angus,  disappointed  and 
irritated,  soon  quarrelled  with  his  wife  :  he  forsook 
the  court,  retiring  with  a  mistress  into  Douglas- 
dale,  and  giving  himself  up  to  what  was  called 
low  company.  Margaret  set  no  bounds  to  her 
wrath  ;  she  added  the  high  tone  of  a  queen  to  the 
bitterness  of  a  betrayed  wife ;  she  heaped  reproach 
upon  reproach,  reminding  him  that  she  had  pawned 
her  jewels  to  support  him  in  his  misfortunes,  and 


expressing  her  determination  to  sue  for  a  divorce. 
Her  brother  Henry  at  this  time  had  no  taste  for 
such  proceedings,  and  knowing  the  great  power 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Douglas,  and  that 
Angus  was  a  tool  most  likely  to  work  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  despatched  a  learned  friar  to  bring  Mar- 
garet to  a  more  orthodox  way  of  thinking,  and  to 
threaten  her  with  the  serious  effects  of  his  displea- 
sure. The  monk  threatened  her  with  punishment 
in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this ;  telling  her 
that  she  was  labouring  under  some  damnable  delu- 
sion, and  hinting  very  broadly  that  her  own  conjugal 
behaviour  had  not  been  irreproachable,  and  that 
Angus  might  retort  her  charge  of  adultery.  Mar- 
garet trembled,  and,  at  the  command  of  her  brother, 
submitted  to  a  hollow  reconciliation  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  summer  of  1518.  Angus,  not  satisfied 
with  his  share  in  the  council  of  regency,  soon  at- 
tempted to  monopolise  the  entire  power,  and  hence 
arose  ^  fierce  contest  between  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  in  which  blood  was  spilt,  and  nearly  every 
kind  of  injustice  committed.  Archibald  Douglas, 
one  of  the  uncles  of  Angus,  expelled  Arran  ftom 
his  post  of  provost  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then 
considered  a  very  important  addition  to  the  earl's 
other  employments.  When  Arran  attempted  to 
enter  Edinburgh  he  was  set  upon  by  an  armed 
mob,  who  killed  and  wounded  some  of  his  attend- 
ants; and  then  Sir  James  Hamilton,  commonly 
called  the  Bastard  of  Arran,  slew  one  Gawin,  a 
carpenter,  a  friend  of  Angus  and  a"-  leader  of  the 
mob.  About  the  same  time  Home  of  Wedderburn, 
who  had  recently  killed  De  la  Bastie,  cut  off  the 
prior  of  Coldingham  with  six  of  his  family ;  upon 
which  his  brother-in-law,  William  Douglas,  the 
brother  of  Angus,  took  possession  of  the  said  priory. 
There  was  nothing  in  Scotland  deserving  of  the 
name  of  a  government;  but  in  1520  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  Beaton,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  regency.  At  a  moment  when  they 
fancied  that  Angus  had  not  many  of  his  partisans 
with  him  in  Edinburgh,  they  assembled  their 
friends  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars.  Gawin 
Douglas,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  an 
uncle  of  Angus,  presented  himself  at  this  meeting 
as  a  peace-maker,  and  remonstrated  against  their 
intention  of  arresting  Angus, — for  this,  he  soon 
saw,  was  the  real  object  of  the  meeting.  Beaton 
struck  his  breast  with  his  right  hand,  declaring  on 
his  conscience  that  they  had  no  evil  intentions 
against  the  earl ;  but  the  archbishop  wore  armour 
under  his  rocquet,  and  the  steel  plates  rattled  as  he 
struck  his  breast.  "  Ha !  my  lord !"  cried  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  "  your  conscience  is  not  sound 
— did  you  not  hear  it  clatter  ?"  While  the  meet- 
ing in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  were  deli- 
berating, Angus  appeared  upon  the  causeway  with 
a  formidable  body  of  four  hundred  spearmen,  and 
a  band  of  borderers  led  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
fierce  Home  of  Wedderburn.  At  this  sight  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
rushed  into  the  street,  and,  with  an  inconsiderable 
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number  of  reteiners,  fell  like  a  madman  upon  the 
Douglases.  Angus  pressed  forward,  and  slew 
Sir  Patrick  on  the  canseway  with  his  own  hand, 
intending  also  to  have  killed  his  brother,  the  earl. 
The  party  of  Arran  collected  to  the  rescue,  and, 
after  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  the  earl  was 
driven  out  of  the  city,  and  his  friend  Archbishop 
Beaton  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  high 
altar  of  St  Giles's  Church  • 

Angus  and  his  party  now  remained  for  a  time 
absolute  masters  of  the  capital,  where  they  speedily 
removed  the  heads  of  Lonl  Home  and  his  brother 
from  the  Tolbooth.  '  Arran  and  his  friends,  with 
the  young  king  and  the  queen-mother,  occupied 
Stirling  Castle.  In  the  following  year  (1521) 
Margaret,  incensed  almost  as  much  against  her 
overbearing  brother  Henry  as  against  her  husband 
Angus,  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  entreat  Albany 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  government  Albany,  who  was  probably 
urged  by  the  French  court,  which  was  most 
anxious  to  embarrass  Henry,  sailed  from  France, 
and  landed  in  the  Gairloch  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember. He  proceeded  forthwith  to  Stirling, 
where  Margaret,  who  was  very  changeful  in  her 
affections,  received  him  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
with  such  familiarity  as  excited  scandalous  rumours. 
The  busy  Lord  Dacre  told  the  king,  his  master, 
that,  not  satisfied  with  the  day,  she  was  closeted 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  Albany,  taking 
no  heed  of  appearances.t 

The  restored  regent  summoned  a  parliament,  and 
cited  Angus  and  the  Douglases  before  it ;  but  the 
now  discarded  husband  of  Margaret,  with  several 
of  his  adherents,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Kirk  of  Steyle, 
near  the  borders,  whence  they  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Henry  by  means  of  Angus's  uncle.  Bishop 
Gawain  Douglas,  who  was  a  better  poet  than  politi- 
cian, and  who  had  more  genius  than  morality  or 
patriotism.  At  the  same  time  they  raised  a  loud 
outcry  against  Margaret's  immoralities,  accusing 
her,  among  other  things,  of  a  design  to  put  aside 
her  son,  to  marry  her  lover  Albany,  and  to  make 
him  king.  Indeed  they,  as  well  as  Dacre,  hinted 
in  the  broadest  terms  that  the  life  of  the  young 
king  was  now  in  danger,  and  that  his  own  mother 
was  capable  of  joining  in  his  assassination.  A 
great  deal  of  this  was  the  raving  of  a  desperate 
faction,  or  the  artful  misrepresentation  of  the 
English  agent ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  intimacy  between  the  regent  and 
the  queen-mother.  In  other  respects  the  conduct 
of  Albany  was  neither  immoral  nor  imprudent: 
he  tried  to  reconcile  the  factions,  and  to  stop  the 
dangerous  venality  of  the  nobles  :  and  his  feelings 
for  France  did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  to 
secure  peace  with  England.  But  the  restoration 
of  good  order  in  Scotland  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  projects  of  the  English  court ;  and  Wolsey  and 
Henry  persisted  in  thbir  plan  of  treachery  and  dis- 
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organisation,  encouraging  the  Homes  and  all  other 
rebels,  and,  by  means  of  the  indefatigable  Lord 
Dacre,  distributing  money  among  the  factions.* 
In  fa(^  Dacre  soon  saw  matters  in  such  a  state 
that  he  earnestly  recommended  Henry  to  invade 
Scotland.  The  king,  however,  was  not  prepared 
for  this  open  hostility ;  and  Angus,  with  the  Homes 
and  other  rebels,  were  glad  to  fly  into  England 
from  the  growing  power  and  vigour  of  Albany's 
government  Margaret  wrote  to  her  brother, 
denying  every  part  of  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  Gawain  Douglas,  and  telling  him  that,  without 
my  lord  governor  Albany,  who  ruled  with  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  parliament,  there  would  be 
no  safety  either  for  the  young  king  or  for  herself, 
and  no  peace  in  Scotland.  But*  Henry  did  not 
wish  that  there  should  be  peace :  he  openly  accused 
his  sister  of  living  in  shameful  adulteryt  with  the 
regent;  and  he  offered  to  the  Scottish  estates  the 
alternative  of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Albany, 
or  an  immediate  rupture  with  England.  Many 
traitors  as  there  were  among  the  nobles,  and  base 
and  bought  as  were  many  of  its  members,  the 
Scottish  parliament  replied  with  proper  spirit, 
telling  the  English  king  that  they  had  themselves 
chosen  Albany  for  the  good  of  their  king  and 
country,  and  that  they  would  never  dismiss  him, 
either  at  the  request  of  his  grace  or  of  any  other 
sovereign  prince  whatever.  They  wished  for 
peace,  but  uiey  would,  rather  than  submit,  run  all 
the  hazards  of  war,  trusting  to  demean  themselves 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them  in  ancient 
times,  when  constrained  to  fight  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.^  Upon  this  Henry,  with 
his  usual  moderation,  ordered  that  all  Scottish 
subjects  found  in  England  should  be  driven  igno- 
miniously  across  the  borders  on  foot,  and  wiUi  a 
white  cross  marked  on  their  backs ;  and  shortly 
after  (in  the  spring  of  1522),  without  declaring 
war,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
forces  of  the  northern  counties,  across  the  Tweed. 
Shrewsbury,  whose  movement  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  penetrated  as  far  as  Kelso,  and  gave 

*  We  haTe  the  belt  of  proofs.  Th«  following  is  aa  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  lord  cardinal,  who  had  sent 
some  fresh  instraetioos  to  Lord  Dacre  on  learning  the  coming  of  the 
regent  Albany ;— **  Nevertheless,  to  cause  him  not  only  to  take  a 
mora  vigilant  eye  to  the  demeanor  of  the  Scots,  as  well  within  Scot- 
land as  without,  and  to  be  more  diligent  hereatler  in  writing  to  your 
grace  and  me,  bat  also  favDurubly  to  entertain  the  Homes  and  other 
rebels,  after  his  accostomable  manner,  so  that  they  may  continue 
the  divisions  and  sedition  in  Scotland,  whereby  the  said  Duke  of 
Albany  may.  at  his  coming  hither,  be  yut  in  danifer  i  and  thougli 
some  money  be  employed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  said  Homes 
and  rebels,  4t  will  quit  the  cost  at  length  i  wherein  I  have  amply  in- 
slraeted  the  said  Lord  Dacre.  from  whom  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shaU 
be  shortly  advertised  of  all  things  occurrent  in  those  puuS'^State 
Paperi, 

f  Henry,  who  did  not,  as  yet,  torssea  how  he  was  shortly  to  xes. 
the  ear  of  Rome  with  a  suit  of  that  kind,  felt  or  pretended  great 
horror  at  his  sister's  applying  for  a  divorce.  The  following  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Wolsey's  was  meant  tu  oomfort  him  on  this  bead : — 
**  1  signify  unto  your  grace  that  I  have  not  only  written  unto  yonr 
orator  (ambassador)  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  impeche  (oppose)  and 
let  (stop)  the  suit  made  in  that  eoort  by  the  Queen  of  Soots,  for  a 
divorce  betwixt  her  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Anguishe  (Angus) 
but  also  have  cansed  the  vope*s  orator,  here  being,  to  write  in  most  - 
elfectnal  manner  to  his  holiness,  for  stopping  of  the  same :  by  means 
whereof  the  said  divorce  shall  not  proceed  when  the  pope  shall  be 
informed  that  the  same  is  procnred  only  for  marriage  to  be  made 
betwixt  Uie  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  queen  there,  whereby  the  de« 
struction  of  the  yxmng  king  thall  •nsve/*— State  .Pmtfrt. 
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that  beautiful  district  to  the  flames ;  but  he  was 
presently  driven  back  into  England  with  consider- 
able loss  by  the  borderers  of  Merse  andTeviotdale. 
The  Duke  of  Albany,  with  consent  of  parliament, 
now  declared  war;  and,  in  addition  to  a  consider- 
able army  he  had  already  on  foot,  he  summoned 
the  whole  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom.  Eighty 
thousand  men  joined  his  standard  at  Annan,  and 
he  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  assistance  from 
France ;  but  the  fickle  and  unscrupulous  Margaret 
had  already  grown  tired  of  the  regent,  and  she  not 
only  intrigued  with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
but  also  betrayed  his  secrets  and  plans  to  Lord 
Docre.  There  are  doubts  and  contradictions  in  all 
the  narratives  of  these  transactions ;  but  it  appears 
that,  without  beinic  fully  aware  of  the  double-dealing 
of  the  queen-mother,  or  of  the  determination  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Scottish  leaders  (of  whom 
some  had  Dacre's  money  in  their  pockets)  not  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  the  regent,  with  his 
large  army  and  forty-five  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
crossed  the  borders,  and  advanced  upon  Carlisle.* 
Henry's  attention  had  been  wholly  drawn  to  the  side 
of  France ;  and  Dacre,  who  was  in  the  marches,  had 
but  few  troops  and  an  exhausted  money-chest ;  but 
this  lord-warden  well  knew  the  slackness  and  want 
of  preparation  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and  he  always 
had  wit  and  cunning  at  command.  When  the 
invaders  were  within  five  miles  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  he  opened  communications  with  Albany. 
We  can  only  guess  at  some  of  the  arguments 
and  arts  employed,  but  the  result  was  correctly 
and  frankly  told  by  Wolsey  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  wherein,  after  mentioning  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  northern  coimties,  he  says,  that  ''  by 
the  great  wisdom  and  policy  of  my  Lord 
Dacre,  and  by  means  of  the  safe  conduct  lately 
sent  at  the  desire  and  contemplation  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,"  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  consented  to 
''an  abstinence  of  war  for  one  month,"  in  order 
that  ambassadors  might  treat  for  peace.  ''And 
the  said  Duke  of  Albany,"  continues  the  cardinal, 
'^  hath  not  only,  our  Lord  be  thanked,  forborne  his 
invasion,  but  also  dissolved  his  army ;  which  being 
dispersed,  neither  shall,  nor  can,  for  this  year,  he 
gathered  or  assembled  again."f  Nor  did  the 
reverend  politician  fail  to  show  how  the  truce 
might  be  broken  if  found  convenient ;  saying,  in 
continuation,  "  and  yet  the  said  abstinence  con- 
cluded by  my  Lord  Dacre,  he  not  having  your  au- 
thority for  the  same,  nothing  hindeih  your  grace ; 
but  at  your  liberty  ye  may  pursue  your  wars 
against  the  said  Scots,  if  it  shall  be  thought  to 
your  highness  convenable."  The  singular  truce 
which  put  an  end  to  this  grand  expedition  was 
concluded  on  the  11th  of  September;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  Albany  again  went  to  France, 
leaving  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Arran,  and  Argyle  to 
manage  affairs  during  his  absence. 

*  Caidtiul  Wolwy  «avs  that  Albany  was  alio  fhrnlthed  witli 
"  one  thoosand  baffbntehU  carted  upon  tvesaele*  witii  a  maxrellotts 
great  nnmber  of  band>gani,  and  was  plenteoariy  stored  with  Tie- 
taals/'—fibietf  Pvt^n, 
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Henry  had  now  governed  eigiht  years  wilihout  a 
parliament,  following  the  precedent  of  his  father; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obsequiousness  displayed 
when  they  last  met,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he 
would  never  have  summoned  the  representatives 
of  the  people  again  had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by 
his  poverty.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
exalt  the  roysl  power,  not  only  above  the  ruins  of 
feudality,  but  also  above  the  ruins  of  better  insti- 
tutions; and  Henry  afterwards  applauded  the  wise 
policy  of  his  ally  Charles,  who  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  free  Cortes  of  Spain,  which  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  and  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  had 
left  weakened,  and  sick,  and  languishing.  But 
Henry  had  exhausted  all  other  means  of  raising 
money,  and  so  he  met  his  parliament  once  more  on 
the  15th  of  April,  with  Wolsey  sitting  as  chan- 
cellor at  his  feet.*  The  Commons  chose  for  their 
speaker  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  who, 
against  his  inclination,  had  been  drawn  into  the 
service  of  the  court  about  four  years  before,  and 
who  was  now  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  king,  who  courted  his  society,  and  took  sin- 
gular delight  in  his  wit  and  humour.  But  More, 
though  a  somewhat  timid,  was  an  honest  man. 
Upon  his  present  election,  when,  according  to  an 
established  practice  rather  ancient  than  useful,  he 
expressed  how  unfit  he  was  for  the  high  honour, 
Wolsey  praised — and  not  more  than  they  deserved 
— the  great  abilities,  wit,  learning,  and  discretion 
of  the  speaker,  who  then  took  his  place.  The 
Commons  presently  showed  infinitely  more  spirit 
than  was  expected ;  and,  finding  a  readv  echo  out 
of  doors,  particularly  among  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  London,  their  sayings  and  doings  be- 
came the  great  subject  of  conversation.  Henry 
testified  his  royal  disdain  ^  that  people  should  talk 
about  his  afiairs ;"  and  Wolsey  was  heard  to  cona- 
plain,  that  no  sooner  was  anything  said  or  done  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  it  was  blown  abroad 
in  every  ale-house.  The  lord  cardinal  thought 
that  he  could  overawe  the  members  by  presenting 
himself  in  person  ;  and  though  this  was  a  breach 
of  privilege,  he  sent  to  tell  the  House  that  they 
must  receive  him,  and  hear  from  his  lips  what  were 
the  wishes  of  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
entertained  a  contempt  forWolsey*s  parade,  moved 
that  it  would  not  ^*  be  amiss*'  to  receive  him  with 
all  his  pomp — ^with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his 
pole-axes,  his  cross,  his  hat,  and  the  great  seal 
too;  and,  this  being  carried,  the  cardinal  went 
down  to  the  house  with  a  retinue  which  must 
nearly  have  filled  it,  lobbies,  avenues,  and  all.  His 
business  was  to  tell  them  how  necessary  the  war 
was,  and  what  a  fair  opportunity  was  offered  for 
the  recovery  of  all  the  English  had  once  held  in 
France;  provided  only  that  the  house  had  regard 
to  the  weakness  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  would 
instantly  raise  800,000/.,  by  passing  a  property- 
tax,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  The 
house,  in  agreeing  to  receive  the  cardinal,  had  also 
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agreed  among  themBeWes  not  to  commit  their  pri- 
vileges by  entering  upon  any  debate  in  bis  pre- 
sence; and  this  extraordinary  demand  was  not 
likely  to  change  their  purpose.  Every  man  re- 
mained as  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  gazing 
on  the  glowing  cardinal.  Soon  tired  of  this  dra- 
matic scene,  Wolsey  addressed  one  of  the  mem- 
bers by  name :  this  gentleman,  after  rising  from 
his  seat,  sate  down  again  without  speaking:  he 
then  turned  to  another  member,  but  his  authori- 
tative tone  elicited  no  answer.  He  then  lost  his 
temper,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Masters,  as  I  am  sent 
here  immediately  from  the  king,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  an  answer;  yet  here  is,  without 
doubt,  a  surprising  and  most  obstinate  silence, 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  manner  of  your  House 
to  express  your  mind  by  your  speaker  only." 
More,  upon  whom  the  angiv  eyes  of  the  cardinal 
were  fixed,  rose,  and,  after  bending  the  knee,  said, 
that  the  members  were  abashed  at  the  sight  of  so 
great  a  personage,  whose  presence  was  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  in 
the  realm;  but  that  presence,  he  observed,  was 
neither  expedient,  nor  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  liberties  of  that  House.  He  added,  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  return  any  answer ;  and 
that  as  to  requiring  a  reply  from  him  individually, 
the  thing  was  simply  impossible,  for  he,  as  speaker, 
could  omy  act  upon  the  instructions  received  from 
the  House.  The  lord  cardinal  retired  sorely  dis- 
concerted; and  the  debate  on  the  supplies  was 
adjourned  day  after  day.*  At  length  the  Com- 
mons agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  solicit  a 
diminution  of  the  tax.  The  cardinal,  notwith- 
standing More's  courteous  reproof,  again  went  to 
the  House,  and,  after  using  a  series  of  weighty 
arguments,  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  debate, 
by  asking  what  they  had  to  say  against  his  reason- 
ing, fiut  the  Commons,  as  firm  as  ever,  said  that 
thev  would  reason  only  among  themselves,  and  not 
in  his  presence.  He  went  away  as  he  had  come; 
but,  soon  after,  the  House  agreed  to  a  property-tax 
of  about  ten  per  cent,  or  half  what  Wolsey  had 
asked.  In  his  address  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London  he  had  boasted  of  the  readiness  of  the 
spirituality,  but  he  now  found  the  clergy  almost  as 
refractory  as  the  Commons;  and,  after  being  de- 
feated in  rather  a  humiliating  manner  in  several  of 
his  manoeuvres  and  high  assumptions  of  authority 
over  the  church,  as  pope's  legate,  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  enormous  demand  of  fifty  per  cent., 
at  once,  he  only  obtained  a  grant  of  ten  per  cent, 
each  year  for  five  years.  But  even  these  votes  of 
the  Commons  and  of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 

•  TIm  following  ii  an  codnet  of  a  latter  addraued  at  this  moment 
by  a  mambir  of  paiUamrat  to  the  Earl  of  Sunvy.  who  was  in  the 
north,  looking  after  the  Scott:  *  Stnee  the  bennning  of  this  parlia- 
ment there  hath  been  the  greatest  and  sorest  hold  in  the  Lower  House 
fcr  the  nayment  of  two  shillings  in  the  ponnd,  that  eter  was  seen,  I 
thialc,  in  any  parliament.  This  matter  haih'been  debated  and 
beaten  flileeo  or  sixteen  days  together  i  the  highest  necessity  being 
alleged  on  the  king's  behalf,  to  us,  that  ever  was  heard  of;  the 
highest  poTsrty  confessed  as  weU  by  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen 
of  eroiy  qnaxter,  as  by  eonunoners,  dtisens,  and  bnigesses.  There 
hath  been  snehliiild«Uiat  thi  hoOM  was  like  to.haf»  bfcndisMftred.** 


were  very  unusual.  **  I  have  heard  no  man  in  my 
life,"  writes  a  member  of  the  parliament,  ^  lihat 
can  remember  that  there  was  ever  given  to  any 
one  of  the  king's  ancestors  half  so  much  at  one 
grant ;  nor  do  I  think  there  was  ever  such  a  pre- 
cedent seen  before  this  time.  I  beseech  Almighty 
Qod  it  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied^  and 
surely  paid  unto  the  king's  grace,  without  ffradge, 
and  especially  without  losing  the  good  wills  and 
true  hearts  of  his  subjects,  which  I  reckon  a  far 
greater  treasure  for  a  king  than  gold  or  silver; 
and  the  gentlemen  which  must  take  pains  to  levy 
this  money  among  the  king's  subjecto  shall,  I 
think,  have  no  little  business  about  the  same. 

And  I  think,  now  that  this  matter  is  so 

fiir  passed,  that  the  parliament  will  soon  be 
ended,"* 

This  worthy  member  did  not  overrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  levying  the  tax.  During  the  debates  the 
Londoners  frequently  caught  the  memben  of  the 
Commons  by  the  sleeve  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets,  and  cried  out  to  them,  "  Sirs,  will  ye 
grant  four  shillings  in  the  pound?  Do  it,  and 
take  our  threato  and  curses  home  with  you  to  your 
households."  But  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  people  were  dissatisfied  even  at  the  ten  per 
cent ;  and  Wolsey,  urged  on  by  his  master,  who 
was  now  I  almost  penny  less,  made  matters  still 
worse  by 'attempting  to  accelerate  the  mode  of 
payment.  In  many  places  the  poorer  people, 
driven  to  desperation,  refused  to  pay  the  tax- 
gatherers  anything.  ^*  The  county  of  Kent  denied 
it  to  the  Lord  Cobham :  Essex  refused  to  commune 
with  the  commissioners  about  it;  Huntingdonshire 
resisted;  London  would  be  taxed  by  none  but 
their  aldermen;  and  Suffolk  rose  up  in  arms, 
making  poverty  their  captain,  "t  The  blame  of 
all  fell  upon  the  cardinal ;  and  Henry  did  not 
scruple  at  condemning  the  proceedings  of  his 
ministers,  in  order  to  recover  his  own  popularity. 

The  money  that  was  wrung  from  the  people  was 
immediately  spent  in  re-inforcing  the  garrisons 
near  the  Scottish  borders,  in  assistance  lent  to  the 
allies  in  Itely,  and  in  a  new  expedition  into  France. 
On  the  24th  of  August  (1523)  the  accomplished 
Duke  of  Suffolk  took  the  command  of  the  army  at 
Calais;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  he  com- 
menced the  campaign  with  about  twelve  thousand 
English  troops,  and  nearlv  an  equal  number  of 
Flemings  and  Germans  under  the  imperial  general, 
Count  de  Bure.  The  season  asain  was  late :  the 
combined  movemente  contemplated  by  the  allies 
were  difficult  to  execute  with  precision  in  point  of 
time;  and  Charles  Brandon  was  not  the  first  to 
prove  the  fact,  that  a  man  might  be  endowed  with 
aU  knightly  accomplishments,  and  be  expert  in  all 
military  exercises,  without  having  any  of  the  qua- 
lities of  a  great  general.  This  time,  however,  as 
plainly  apnears,  from  a  letter  of  the  lord  cardinal,t 
and  from  the  dark  conspiracy  which  broke  out  in 
France,  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  had 
been  purposely,  delayed.     Francis,  intent  on  the 
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lecovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  collected  an 
anny  at  Lyons,  and  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
crossing  the  Alps,  when  he  learned  that  his  ene- 
mies, not  relying  wholly  on  their  arms,  had  in- 
trigued with  the  most  powerful  of  hissuhjects,  who 
had  engaged  to  declare  himself  as  soon  as  the  king 
should  be  in  Italy.  The  story  of  Prince  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bourbon  and  Constable  of  France,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  By  birth,  wealth,  con- 
nexions, ability,  and  bravery,  he  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished subject  in  the  kingdom ;  and  his  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  king  had  never  been  doubted. 
But,  in  an  evil  season,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  king's 
mother,  became  enamoured  of  his  beautiful  per- 
son, and  proposed  that  he  should  marry  her.  The 
gallant  Constable  was  not  disposed  to  unite  himself 
to  a  woman  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother, 
and  who,  on  former  occasions,  had  been  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  his  house;  and  in  rejecting  or 
evading  the  suit  of  the  amorous  matron  he  made 
use  of  some  personal  reflections,  which  a  woman, 
and  one  who  had  been  a  beauty,  was  not  likely  to 
forgive.  Louisa's  revenge  was  as  ample  as  were 
her  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  her  influence  over 
her  affectionate  son  was  almost  boundless.  Urged 
on  by  his  mother,  Francis  first  insulted  the  fiery 
Bourbon,  and  then  employed  the  parliament  to 
rob  him  of  his  property.  He  refused  to  pay  him 
large  sums  which  he  had  advanced  for  the  war  in 
Italy :  he  stopped  his  salaries,  and  took  from  him 
the  baton  of  Constable,  which  he  had  wielded  with 
great  glory.  These,  and  the  indignities  put  upon 
him  by  the  whole  court,  drove  Bourbon  almost  to 
madness;  and  when  the  slavish  parliament  of 
Paris  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence,  which 
virtually  sequestrated  all  his  fiefs  and  estates,  he 
vowed  revenge,  and  turned  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
passion,  and  saving  himself  from  beggary.  Both 
the  emperor  and  the  King  of  England  received  his 
overtures  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  sent  the 
Lord  of  Beaurain  and  Sir  John  Russell,  as  secret 
emissaries,  to  treat  with  him.  Henry  excused  his 
conduct  in  this  particular,  by  saying  that  it  was  only 
a  just  retaliation  for  the  alliance  which  Francis 
had  contracted  with  his  Irish  subject,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond.  We  are  not  informed  whether  Charles 
pleaded  any  such  excuse.  A  private  treaty  was 
soon  concluded :  the  principal  articles  were — that 
Provence  and  Dauphiny  should  be  united  with  his 
appanage  the  Bourbonais  and  Auvergne,  and  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom  for  the  Constable;  that 
the  Constable  should  marry  Eleanor,  sister  of  the 
emperor;  that  the  emperor  should  occupy  Lan- 
guedoc.  Burgundy,  Champaigne,  and  Picardy, 
while  the  King  of  England  overran  the  rest  of 
France ;  and  that  the  Constable  should  hold  him- 
self ready  with  a  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand 
foot,  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  as  soon  as  the 
French  king  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.* 
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Either  Bourbon  betrayed  himself  by  too  open 
preparations  or  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  some  of 
the  agents  engaged  in  the  business.  Of  a  sudden 
Francis  presented  himself  at  his  castle  and  com- 
manded him  to  join  the  army  of  Italy.  The  Con- 
stable, who  had  taken  to  his  bed  at  the  king's 
approach,  pretended  to  be  dangerously  ill;  but 
Francis,  who  understood  this  feint,  left  spies  to 
watch  him,  and  almost  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house.  This  strange  interview  took  place 
about  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  landed  in 
France.  The  French  king,  instead  of  marching 
into  Italy,  stopped  at  Lyons  fur  the  defence  of  his 
own  dominions ;  but  so  confident  was  he,  that  he 
sent  the  army  he  had  raised  across  tlie  Alps,  under 
the  command  of  the]  Admiral  de  Bonnivet.  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  raising  of  fresh  forces 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  threat- 
ened on  three  of  its  frontiers, — ^by  the  English  in 
Picardy,  by  an  army  of  Germans  in  Burgundy, 
and  by  a  Spanish  army  in  Guienne.  The  Con- 
stable eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  spies,  and,  by 
pursuing  bye-roads  and  travelling  in  disguise,  he 
traversed  Auvergne  and  Dauphiny,  and,  after 
many  dangers,  got  safely  out  of  France  and  joined 
the  emperor's  army  in  Italy.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  arrested,  and  no  insurrection,  such  as  the  allies 
counted  upon,  broke  out  in  the  centre  of  France. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  whole  campaign ;  and  another  cause  was,  that 
the  combined  movement  of  the  allies  was  even 
more  faultily  executed  than  usual. 

Instead  of  advancing  at  once,  when  the  country 
was  comparatively  open,  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  German  army  of  the  emperor  which  invaded 
Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  De  Bure  lost 
nearly  a  whole  month  under  the  walls  of  St.  Omer, 
debating  what  they  should  do.  Then,  giving  up 
the  absurd  notion  of  besieging  Boulogne,  they 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Burgundy.  But  they 
had  thrown  away  their  chance,  and  even  now  they 
stopped  to  besiege  Bray,  Montdidier,  and  one  or 
two  other  insignificant  places.  Having  crossed  the 
Somme  and  the  Oise,  they  pitched  their  tents 
within  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  expecting,  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Germans  would  join  them  there. 
But  by  this  time  these  Germans  were  in  full  retreat 
before  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  Francis  had  had 
time  to  reinforce :  and  now  the  Duke  of  Vendome 
advanced  in  front  of  the  English,  while  Tremoille 
manoeuvred  on  their  flank,  and  threatened  their 
rear  by  drawing  out  troops  from  the  garrisons  in 
Picardy.  At  length  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  became  most  critical,  for  though  the  French 
declined  a  pitched  battle  they  kept  constantly 
gathering  round  him,  and  throwing  themselves  in 
force  between  him  and  his  supplies,  which  all 
came  from  Calais.  The  weather,  also,  was  dread- 
ful, and  this,  with  scanty  or  bad  provisions,  brought 
sickness  into  the  army.  Thus  situated  he  ordered 
a  retreat  The  French  even  now  respected  the 
valour  of  the  English  troops,  and  would  not  risk  an 
engagement;  but  the  men  perished  daily,  and  in 
Digitized  by 
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great  namben,  of  Bickness;  the  Flemish  auxiliaries, 
as  they  drew  near  their  own  country,  deserted  in 
troops,  and  Suffolk  had  but  the  shadow  of  an  army 
when  he  reached  Calais.  This  failure  nearly  cost 
Brandon  his  head.*  In  the  south  the  Spanish 
army,  commanded  by  the  emperor  in  person,  in- 
stead of  conquering  Guienne,  merely  recovered 
from  the  French  their  own  town  of  Fuente-Rabia. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  while  Suffolk  was 
advancing  towards  Paris,  an  event  occurred  in  Italy 
-which  revived  the  former  high  hopes  of  Wolsey : 
this  was  the  death  'of  Pope  Adrian,  whose  severe 
economy  was  so  distaste^l  to  the  Romans  that 
they  styled  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  in 
his  last  sickness — "  The  Saviour  of  his  Country." 
His  pontificate  had  lasted  only  twenty  months  and 
six  days.  As  soon  as  the  English  cardinal  got  the 
news  he  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  Henry,  telling 
him  how  reluctant  he  was  to  quit  the  service  of  so 
good  a  master, — how  unfit  to  assume  the  high 
responsibility  of  head  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
king,  who  knew  what  this  meant,  applied  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  his  favourite,  and  instructed 
his  ministers  at  Rome  to  spare  no  money  and  no 
exertion  to  secure  the  election  of  Wolsey .f  At  this 
vacancy  of  the  holy  see  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  management  and  intrigue,  for  the  conclave  did 
not  assemble  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
it  continued  its  sittings  through  six  long  weeks,! 
the  see  being  thus  left  vacant  for  above  two 
months.  This  time  Wolsey  was  not  only  named 
among  the  candidates,  who  were  rather  numerous, 
— ^he  even  obtained  a  considerable  number  of 
votes ;  but  the  turbulent  people  of  Rome,  and  the 
Italians  generally,  were  furious  at  the  notion  of 
having  any  more  ultramontane  (they  called  them 
barbarian)  popes ;  the  French  interest  in  the  con- 
clave was  considerable   and  wholly  opposed  to 

*  For  his  ■angnlne  master  had  expected  nothing  lets  fW>m  the 
expedition  than  the  absolute  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  France.  At 
the  opening  of  the  campauni  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  to  Wolsey. 
telling  him  that  his  grace  took  great  pleasuri*  in  the  cardinal's  "  wibc 
and  sabstantiai  council  and  advice  concerning  the  sit* ge  of  Boulogne 
to  be  let  off  at  this  present  time,  and  his  army,  with  proclamations  of 
Ubeity  and  forbearing  to  born,  to  proceed  and  match  forward  into  the 
places  deTised  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  oonsUble."  *«  Which 
places.*'  ciintinnes  More,  •*  as  your  grace  upon  credible  report  from 
all  parties  is  inrormed.  shall  easily  be  taken  without  ony  resistance, 
wheiviu  your  grace  perceiveth  great  appearance  of  winning  some 
great  part  of  France,  or,  at  the  leastwise,  all  that  is  ou  this  side  the 
water  of  Somme.  which  should  be  as  honourable  and  beneQcial  unto 
his  grace,  and  also  more  tenable,  than  all  Normandy.  Gascony,  and 
Gubnae.*'  Mote  and  the  kin^,  hoaeTer,  express  their  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Suffolk's  adTancing  at  so  Ute  a  season  by  reason  of 
wet  weather  and  rotten  ways,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  the  victual- 
ing.—State  Popen.  The  original  letter,  dated  SOth  September,  is 
prsserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

f  Wolsey  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Clark,  ambassador  at  Rome.— *<  Ye  be 
wise,  and  ye  wot  what  I  mean:  trntt  yourself  best,  and  be  not 
seduced  by  fair  words,  and  specially  of  thuse  which  (say  what  they 
will)  desire  more  their  own  preferment  tiian  mine.  Howbeit  great 
dexterity  is  to  be  used;  and  the  king  thinketh  that  all  the  Imperials 
ahall  be  dearly  with  yon  if  faith  be  in  the  emperor.  The  young  men 
fcr  the  most  part  Iwing  needy  will  give  good  ears  to  feir  offers, 
which  shall  be  undoubtedly  performed.  The  king  willeth  yon  to 
spare  neither  his  authority  nor  his  good  money  or  substance.  You 
may  be  assured  whatever  yon  promise  sliall  be  performed,  and  the 
Lord  send  yon  good  speed.*' — This  letter,  lie  tells  the  ambassador,  is 
written  at  the  express  desire  of  the  k\ng.-~Fidde». 

I  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  S6th  of  November.  Wolsey  oom- 

K'  ins  of  "the  great  pertinacity  wherein  the  cardinals  continue,  with 
appeanmea  itf  a  schism  to  ensw,'*  **  which  (he  adds  with  great 
nnetioa)  is  to  my  great  heaviness,  considering  how  expedient  it  were, 
that  those  which  should  eoinfort  and  relieve  the  present  discords  of 
CkrisUmtam  wevMioir  in  perfect  aiBity/*— Stale  Jvpers^i 


Wolsey,  the  great  enemy  of  Francis ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  emperor — if  exercised  at  all — was 
not  for  him,  but  against  him,  notwithstanding  the 
long  promises  of  Charles.  But  it  should  appear 
that  the  personal  interests  and  passions  of  the 
Italian  cardinals  decided  the  contest  more  than  any 
other  cause.  When  the  conclave  had  debated  and 
voted  fur  many  days,  and  some  of  the  ancients 
were  worn  out  with  the  long  confinement,  it  was 
seen  that  the  chance  lay  between  Jacovaccio  Ro- 
mano and  Giulio  dei  Medici,  who  had  so  nearly 
obtained  the  tiara  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  who 
had  decided  the  last  election  in  favour  of  Adrian. 
The  hand  that  trimmed  the  scales  was  that  of  tlie 
Cardinal  Pompeo  Colouna,  who  was  a  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Medici,  and  who  was  inclined  to 
give  his  whole  weight  to  Cardinal  Jacovaccio,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  political  faction  as  himself, 
and  who  was  in  a  manner  a  dependent  of  the 
great  House  of  Colonna.  But,  irritated  at  the 
opposition  he  encountered  from  some  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  he  set  aside  his  old  animosities 
and  suddenly  engaged  to  support  the  Cardinal 
Medici  upon  condition  of  receiving  the  lucrative 
post  of  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  sumptuous  palace 
of  San  Giorgio  at  Rome.*  After  making  this 
bargain  Colonna  induced  Cornaro  and  two  other 
cardinals  to  second  him,  and  then  unexpectedly 
proposed  his  old  enemy.  That  very  night  Giulio 
dei  Medici  was  unanimously  saluted  and  adored 
as  pontiff,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  1 9th 
of  November,  the  anniversary  of  his  entrance  as  a 
conqueror  into  Milan,  his  election  was  publicly 
announced,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Italians.  He 
wished  to  retain  his  name  of  Giulio,  but,  being 
reminded  by  some  of  the  cardinals  that  no  pope 
who  had  kept  his  original  name  had  lived  a  year 
after  his  election,  he  took  the  name  and  style  of 
Clement  VILf 

Again  to  all  appearance  Wolsey  bore  his  dis- 
appointment with  wonderful  equanimity,  though 
this  time  he  could  hardly  flatter  himself  with 
another  chance,  for  the  successful  candidate  was 
both  young  and  vigorous.  Henry's  agents  at 
Rome  were  instruct^  to  press  for  the  election  of 
Giulio  in  case  that  of  Wolsey  should  be  found 
impracticable;  and  now,  while  they  felicitated 
him  on  his  elevation,  they  bespoke  his  active  co- 
operation with  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  requested  that  he  would  renew  Wolsey's 
legatine  commission.  The  new  pope  immediately 
appointed  the  cardinal  legate  for  life,  enlarged  his 
authority,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  reform 
and  suppress  certain  religious  houses  in  England. 
The  latter  was  an  unusual  concession,  tending  to 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  with  a  needy 
sovereign.'    Wolsey,  however,  is    said  to    have 

*  Paolo  Oiorio,  howcTer.  assigns  snother  ratison  for  tlie  sudden 
change  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna.  He  says  that  Poropeo's  nnde. 
Prospero  Colonna.  who  was  in  the  interests  of  Charles,  implored 
him  to  secure  the  election  of  Giulio  del  Medid  as  a  thing  that  would 
he  hislily  serriceahle  and  welcome  to  the  emperor.  He  alto  states 
that  the  Cardinal  Colonna  had  some  fear  that,  hy  a  new  turn  in  the 
conclave,  the  election  might  fail  upon  the  Cardinal  Franciotto 
Orsino.  an  hrreditary  eaemy  whom  he  Kalcd  mon-than  the  Med|d. 
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acted  conicientiously  in  this  matter,  for  when  he 
Buppressed  certain  monasteries  (which  he  did  early 
in  the  year  1525)  he  employed  the  money  thus 
gained  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  particularly  for 
the  foundation  of  colleges,  in  which — as  both  he 
and  his  master  Henry  asserted — ^learned  divines 
were  to  be  reared  and  fostered  for  the  better  com- 
bating of  the  pernicious  and  fast-spreading  heresies 
of  that  "  monster  **  Martin  Luther. 

A.D.  1524. — Bouniyet,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  Italian  war  in  lieu  of  his  master  Francis, 
was  at  first  very  successful.  From  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cenis  he  overran  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese, 
taking  Asti,  Alessandria,  and  Novara  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  autumn.  If  he  had  presented 
himself  when  he  ought  to  have  done  before  Milan 
he  might  have  taken  that  city  also,  for  the  fortifica- 
tions were  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  the  place 
was  weakly  garrisoned,  but  he  lost  time  manoeu- 
vring on  the  river  Tesino,  and  when  he  made  his 
approach  Milan  had  been  put  into  so  good  a  state 
of  defence  by  Prospero  Colonna  that  he  durst  not 
assault  it,  and,  after  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
reduce  it  by  famine,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  month 
of  November,  to  seek  winter-quarters,  where  he 
and  his  troops  were  half  starved.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  emperor  appointed  the  con- 
stable Bourbon  his  lieutenant  in  Italy,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  army  in  that  Peninsula. 
It  was  soon  found  that  Bonnivet  was  no  match  for 
this  bold  and  skilful  general,  who  took  the  field 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  by  the  month  of  May, 
drove  his  countrymen  the  French  adross  the  Alps 
and  recovered  all  the  places  they  had  taken.  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  this  short  campaign  was 
dreadful ;  and  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  loyal 
Bayard,  the  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  reprome^ 
who  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sesia  in  pro* 
tecting  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  was  a  great 
national  calamity.  Bourbon,  still  mfiamed  with 
vengeance,  and  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  king^ 
<ipm  which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  allies 
out  of  the  dismemberment  of  his  native  country, 
now  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  invade  France  with 
his  army  of  Italy.  Henry  was  applied  to  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  keep  his  promise  and  make  a 
diversion  by  invading  die  north  of  France  from 
Calais ;  but  the  English  king  excused  himself,  and 
merely  promised  to  assist  with  some  money,  which 
it  appears  was  never  paid.  In  the  month  of  July 
the  constable  descended  from  the  Alps  into  France, 
but  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
divided  between  him  and  the  Marquess  of  Pescara, 
who  had  different  views,  and  who  had  received 
conflicting  instructions  from  the  emperor.  Bour- 
bon would  have  pushed  forward  at  once  to  Lyons, 
expecting  that  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  Rhone  he 
should  be  joined  by  his  former  friends  and  de- 
pendents ;  but  the  marquess  insisted  upon  turning 
into  Provence  and  laying  siege  to  Marseilles,  for 
Charles  had  conceived  the  plan  of  making  that 
city  what  Calais  was  in  the  north  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  August, 


this  army  of  invasion,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  16,000  men,  sate  down  before  Marseilles. 
The  city  was  not  only  defended  by  a  brave  garrison, 
but  by  all  the  citizens,  who  were  much  attached  to 
their  kins,  and  who  detested  the  Spaniards,  who 
formed  the  mass  of  the  besieging  force.  After 
spending  forty  days  in  mining  and  bombarding, 
Pescara  and  Bourbon  were  obliged  to  beat  a  rapid 
retreat,  for  Francis  had  collected  an  army  at 
Avignon,  and  Henry,  instead  of  sending  money, 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  league 
altogether.  In  an  unlucky  hour  Francis  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  once  more  into  Italy,  and, 
while  Bourbon  retreated  by  the  maritime  Alps, 
he  made  a  dash  across  the  Graian  Alps,  in  the  hope 
of  descending  from  Mont  Cenis,  traversing  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  reaching 
Milan  before  the  Imperialists.  Being  instructed 
as  to  this  movement,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  re- 
doubled their  speed  in  order  to  reach  Lombardy, 
which  was  almost  defenceless,  before  him.  These 
operations  form  a  brilliant  military  episode,  but 
their  details  scarcely  belong  to  our  history.  On 
the  very  day  that  Francis  arrived  atVercelli  on  the 
borders  of  the  Milanese,  Pescara,  with  the  cavalry 
and  the  Spanish  infantry,  arrived  at  Alba,  while 
Bourbon  with  the  rear,  consisting  of  German  in- 
fantry, was  only  a  short  day's  march  behind. 
Pescara  with  his  Spaniards  (then  the  best  infantry 
in  the  world),  after  a  few  hours'  halt,  moved  from 
Alba,  and,  marching  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
reached  the  important  fortress  of  Voghiera.  Having 
strengthened  the  garrison  of  Voghiera,  he  marched 
on  the  following  day  to  Pavia,  where  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Lannoy,  Charles's  viceroy  of  Naples, 
who  had  marched  from  the  south  with  a  few  troops 
which  were  principally  thrown  into  Alessandria  for 
the  defence  of  that  important  place.  Leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Pavia,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Antonio  Leyva,  Pescara  made  a  rapid  march 
upon  Milan,  which  the  French  were  approaching 
by  a  more  direct  road.  The  Imperialists  got  there 
first;  but  a  dreadful  enemy  was  there  before 
them,  for  the  plague  was  in  Milan,  and  the  citizens 
were  reduced  to  a  frightful  state  of  despair  and 
recklessness.  Still  hoping  to  save  the  castle,  Pes- 
cara threw  some  troops  into  it  and  then  left  the 
city  by  one  gate  as  Francis  entered  it  by  another. 
If  the  French  had  followed  up  their  enemy  it  is 
thought  that  they  would  have  had  an  easy  victory, 
for  even  those  first-rate  marchers,  the  Spaniards, 
were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone, and  the  road  to  Lodi,  by  which  Pescara 
retreated,  was  soon  covered  with  his  exhausted 
horses.  There  was  no  other  Imperial  army  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  fate  of  that  rich  country  seemed 
to  hang  on  a  single  battle.  But  Francis,  after 
losing  some  days  in  taking  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Milan,  went  and  laid  siege  to 
Pavia,  a  city  strongly  posted  on  the  deep  and  rapid 
river  Ticino,  and  wluch  was  celebrated  for  the  long 
resistance  it  had  made  to  the  Lombards  and  after- 
wards to  the  Franks  undar  Chartemagnet    Whea 
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Pescara  heard  of  this  false  move  he  joyfully  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  safe.  Laimoy,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  proceeded  to  raise  money,  of  which  the 
Imperialists  were  greatly  in  want,  hy  mortgaging 
the  revenues  of  Naples;  the  Constable  Bourbon 
crossed  tbe  Alps  into  Germany,  having  pawned 
his  jewels,  and  hastened  the  levying  of  6000  men ; 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  collect  a  powerful 
army  between  the  Adda  and  the  Ticino.  For  three 
whole  months  Francis  lay  before  the  well-defended 
walls  of  Pavia,  and  in  the  interval  he  detached  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  late  regent  of  Scotland,  with 
6000  men,  to  march  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  threaten  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
calculating  that  this  movement  would  force  the 
viceroy  to  quit  Lombardy,  if  it  failed  in  securing 
him  the  Italian  kingdom.* 

A.D.  1525. — £arly  in  February  Francis  was 
roused  by  news  that  the  Imperialists  were  con* 
centrating  in  great  force ;  but  even  then,  out  of  a 
ridiculous  point  of  honour,  he  would  not  relin- 
quish the  siege  which  he  had  hegun.  On  tbe 
24th  of  February  he  was  attacked  in  his  intrench- 
ments  by  Pescara,  Bourbon,  and  Lannoy,  the 
viceroy,  and  thoroughly  defeated.  After  fighting 
most  valiantly,  Francis  attempted  to  save  himself 
by  making  a  rush  across  the  Ticino,  but  he  found 
the  bridge  broken  down,  and  the  Spaniards  closed 
upon  him  on  the  steep  bank.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him;  his  bravest  captains  and  dearest 
friends  had  fallen  around  him;  he  himself  had 
received  three  wounds,  hut  still  he  would  not  sur- 
render to  the  Spaniards,  who  would  have  killed 
him  had  he  not  been  recognised  by  Pomperant,  a 
French  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Constable 
Bourbon.  This  Frenchman  rode  up  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  told  him  what  was  passing. 
Lannoy  calmed  the  fiiry  of  the  Spanish  soldiery, 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  Francis, 
kissed  his  royal  hand,  and,  at  last,  received  his 
sword  in  token  ^f  surrender.  James  d'Avila  then 
took  off  the  captive  king's  helmet,  and  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  respected  his  valour  and  royal  qua- 
lity, crowded  about  him,  tearing  the  plumes  out 
of  his  crest,  and  cutting  pieces  off  his  coat,  to 
carry  away  as  memorials  of  their  having  fought 
with  him  hand  to  hand ;  so  that,  at  last,  Francis 
was  left  standing  in  his  jerkin  and  hose.  All  this, 
though  rough,  was  honour ;  and  the  light-hearted 
king,  whom  misfortune  did  not  depress,  laughed 
at  the  eagerness  of  the  brave  Spaniards.  But  a 
frown  and  a  deadly  paleness  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance when  Uie  Constable  presented  himself 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  covered  with  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen.  Pescara,  perceiving  the  king's 
agitation,  demanded  the  sword,  which  Bourbon 
gave  him ;  and  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  the 
Constable  entreated  permissicm  to  kiss  his  sove- 
reign's hand.  Francis  turned  away  his  head  in 
anger  and  disgust.  ^^  Ah !  Sire,"  exclaimed  the 
Constable,  bursting  into  tears,  ^*  if  you  had  fol- 
lowed my  advice  in  some  things,  you  would  not 
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now  be  in  this  condition,  nor  weald  the  plains  of 
Italy  be  thus  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  France !"  The  king  merely  said, 
looking  towards  heaven, ''  Patience,  since  fortune 
has  failed  me."  Then  mounting  a  horse,  he  rode 
away  with  Pescara  and  Lannoy,  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  the  Constable.  To  his 
mother,  Louisa,  whom  he  had  left  Regent  of 
France  in  his  absence,  he  virrote  that  he  had  lost 
everything  except  his  honour.*  The  day  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia  he  was  conveyed  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pizzichitone,  where  he  was  most  vigi- 
lantly guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.t 

The  news  of  this  great  victory,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seemed  to  lay  France  as  well  as  Italy  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor,  was  received  in  the  English 
court  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  king 
ordered  a  day  of  pubhc  thanksgiving;  and  Wolsey 
officiated  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
other  allies.  Some  months  before,  both  the  king 
and  the  cardinal  had  thought  seriously  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  France,  and  had  treated  secretly  with 
Giovanni  Giovachino  Passano,  a  Genoese  mer- 
chant, who  had  undertaken  a  mission  firom  Louisa, 
the  mother  of  Francis,  in  the  view  of  making 
Henry  break  altogether  with  the  emperor.  It  ia 
matter  of  debate,  and  will  probably  for  ever  re- 
main so,  whether  Wolsey's  irritation  against 
Charles,  on  account  of  the  affair  of  the  popcorn, 
was  the  first  disposing  cause  of  this  vacillation ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  facts,  that 
Henry  treated  with  the  Italian  agent,  and  avoided 
sending  the  money  he  had  promised  to  the  empe- 
ror. But  now  turning  again^-hoping  to  be  allowed 
a  present  share  of  the  victor's  spoils,  and  careless 
of  the  future — ^he  dispatched  Tunstal,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Wyngfield,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  to  the  emperor's  court,  to  prc^ose 
that  he  and  Charles  should  invade  France  in- 
stantly, from  different  points,  and  that  they  should 
meet  at  Paris,  there  amicably  to  divide  the  French 
kingdom  between  them.  Henry  had  the  con- 
science to  propose  that  Ae,  by  right  of  lawful  in- 
heritance, should  ascend  the  French  throne,  and 
that  Charles  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vinces he  claimed  in  France  as  the  representative 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy — as  if  no  objection 
could  be  started  on  the  part  of  his  ally,  who  had 
learned  all  his  secret  dealings  with  the  court  of  the 
French  regent !  Henry  forthwith  set  his  ministers 
to  work  to  raise  money.  As  he  was  determined 
not  to  assemble  a  parliament,  ministers  could  only 
proceed  by  stretching  the  royal  prerogative ;  and, 
with  Wolsey  still  at  their  head,  they  demanded  a 
fourth  from  the  clergy,  and  a  sixth  from  the  laity. 
To  levy  this  money,  they  appointed  commissioners 
in  the  different  counties  of  England,  and  resorted  to 
all  the  means  which  seemed  likely  to  win  or  terrify 
people  into  a  ready  parting  with  ueir  cash  without 
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authority  of  pftrliament  But  clergy  and  laity — 
people  of  all  classes  and  conditions — most  firmly 
opposed  this  most  illegal  attempt  **  How  the 
great  men  took  it,  was  marvel ;  the  poor  cursed ; 
the  rich  repugned ;  the  lighter  sort  railed ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  all  men  execrated  the  cardinal  as 
Bubverter  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  England. 
For,  they  said,  if  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a 
commission,  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of 
France ;  and  so  England  would  be  bond,  and  not 
free.'**  Archbishop  Warham,  the  old  minister  of 
Henry  YIL,  and  formerly  cliancellor  to  his  son, 
addressed  a  striking  letter  to  Wolsey  at  this  crisis : 
'*  I  have  heard,"  says  the  primate,  **  that  when  the 
people  be  commanded  to  make  fires  and  tokens  of 
joy  for  the  taking  of  the  French  king,  divers  of 
them  have  spoken  that  they  have  more  cause  to 
weep  than  to  rejoice  thereat  And  divers,  as  it 
hath  been  shown  me  secretly,  have  wished  openly 
that  the  French  king  were  at  his  liberty  again,  so 
as  there  were  a  good  peace,  and  the  king  should 
not  attempt  again  to  win  France — ^the  winning 
whereof  should  be  more  chargeable  to  England  than 
profitable,  and  the  keeping  thereof  much  more 
chargeful  than  the  winning,  "f 

At  the  same  time  handbills  containing  bitter  re- 
flections on  the  king  and  his  government  were 
printed  and  circulated  in  London  and  other  places ; 
the  churchmen  protested  that  they  would  only  pay 
money  when  voted  by  the  convocation ;  and  the 
people  began  to  take  up  arms  against  the  com- 
missioners. The  priests  even  encouraged  the 
people  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit  The 
king  took  the  alarm,  recalled  the  commissioners, 
and  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  he  wanted 
nothing  from  his  subjects  but  ^'  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence." But  the  people,  who  abhorred  the  name 
of  benevolence,  in  this  sense,  said  that  the  thing 
was  as  illegal  as  the  arbitrary  commission ;  and  a 
lawyer  in  the  city  quoted  the  statute  passed  under 
Richard  HL,  by  which  benevolences  were  for 
ever  abolished.  Upon  this,  Henry  consulted  the 
judges,  who  did  not  blush  to  affirm  that  the  king 
might  tax  his  people  by  commission,  or  by  any 
other  way  which  seemed  to  him  best ;  and  they 
agreed  with  tlie  privy  council  in  holding  that,  as 
Richard  I  XL  was  a  usurper,  and  his  parliament  a 
factious  assembly,  the  laws  passed  by  them  were 
not  binding  on  a  legitimate  and  absolute  king, 
who  held  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
needed  not  to  court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  popu- 
lace. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Wolsey  en- 
deavoured to  impress  these  maxims  on  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  I^ondon ;  and  in  the  country  the 
odious  doctrine  encountered  a  still  sterner  oppo- 
sition. In  Kent  the  jpeople  expelled  all  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  fiscal  agents  of  Uie  court;  and  in 
Suffolk  four  thousand  men  flew  to  arms,  and  threat- 
ened Charles  Brandon,  their  duke,  who  was  on 
the  commission,  with  death.  The  insurrection  was 
checked  by  the  wise  moderation  of  Surrey,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  Henry,  who  was  always 
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bolder  in  words  than  in  deeds,  was  so  much 
alarmed,  that  he  issued  a  fresh  proclamation  to  set 
aside  and  annul  all  the  demands  he  had  made.  A 
report  (whether  true  or  false  is  doubtful)  was 
industriously  circulated,  that  Wolsey  had  never 
consented  to  the  original  demands  of  a  fourth  and 
a  sixth,  and  that  it  was  at  his  intercession  that  the 
king  had  consented  to  remit  the  benevolence. 
'^  But  the  people  took  all  this  for  a  mock,  and 
said,  God  save  the  king — for  the  carduial,  he  is 
known  well  enough.''* 

We  do  not  believe  that  so  wild  a  scheme  of 
conquest  and  partition,  and  one  in  which  such 
volatile  characters  as  Henry  and  Wolsey  were  to 
be  principal  actors,  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  successfiil ;  but  still  it  was  fortunate  for 
France,  at  this  crisis,  that  the  emperor  was  as  poor 
as  the  King  of  England,  and  that  the  seeds  of 
discord  were  sown  between  the  two  unscrupulous 
sovereigns.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  Charles's 
finances,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  long  arrean 
due  to  lus  army  in  Italy ;  and  the  victorious  troops 
mutinied,  seized  and  kept  the  city  of  Pavia,  and 
even  threatened  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  French  king,  to  hold  as  security  for 
the  money  due  to  them.  As  the  emperor  bad 
counted  upon  Henry  for  large  subsidies,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  him  as  the  principal  cause  of 
these  troubles,  which  at  one  moment  were  most 
alarming.  We  believe  that  it  was  from  this  con- 
sideration, and  from  irritation  at  the  secret  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  not  from  any  feeling  of 
conceit  and  inflation,  that  Charles  changed  his 
tone  with  Henry  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  no 
longer  wrote  to  his  loving  uncle  with  his  own  hand, 
nor  lavished  his  expressions  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  his  letters  to  the  English  king  were 
thenceforth  merely  signed  "Charles,"t — a  trifle 
that  was  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
vain-glorious  king.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  ambassadors,  the  council  of  Charles  had 
decided  (or  rather  poverty  decided  for  them)  that 
the  invasion  of  France  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
They  had  even  consented  to  a  truce  for  six  months, 
hoping  to  turn  the  captive  Francis  to  good  account, 
and  to  make  their  profits  by  negotiation.  They 
treated  Henry's  envoys  with  respect,  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  empowered  to  act  with  the 
ministers  of  Charles  in  settling  the  conditions  upon 
which  Francis  might  be  restored  to  liberty.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  diplomatising,  which  deceived 
neither  party;  and  Henry  presently  adopted  the 
course  which  was  most  likely  to  bring  him  in  an 
immediate  supply  of  money.  He  renewed  his 
separate  negotiation  with  France,  concluded  a  truce 
for  four  months,  and  then  an  alliance  (tensive 
and  defensive.    The  price  paid  by  France  was 

•  HalL 

t  GtileefarAlvl.— Thli  great  writer  rnddt  Out  CliarlM  vm  tSiamAf 
averte  to  the  marriafe  with  the  Prineest  Marv  of  EaglAod,  and  waa 
in  Irenty  fur  the  Imnd  of  iha  PrincrH  Itabella  of  Fonngal,  whom 
he  married  in  March,  1586.  It  appear*,  howerer.  thai  even  in  this 
matter  Henry  •  •iocrrtly  was  equal  to  t)iat  of  Charlea,  aad  that  bo 
had  secretly  offered  bit  dauKhter  Mary  in  marriage  both  lo  the  King 
of  Sootland  and  ihe  King  of  Fruce  \ .. 
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high :  Henry  got  for  himself  the  sum  of  two 
mfllions  of  crowns,  to  be  paid  by  half-yearly  instal- 
ments of  fifty  thousand  crowns  each;  and,  after 
liquidation  of  this,  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  cardinal  got  thirty  thousand 
crowns  on  account  of  his  former  resignation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Toumay,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
more  for  his  kind  services  to  the  royal  family  of 
France;  the  whole  to  be  paid  by  instalments  in 
the  course  of  seven  years  and  a  half.  The  French 
court  also  agreed  to  allow  to  Mary,  their  queen- 
dowager,  Henry's  sister,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, die  enjoyment  of  her  dower,  with  the  discharge 
of  all  arrears  thereon.  The  only  clause  which  was 
not  a  money  one  was  an  engagement  that  they 
would  never  permit  Henry's  enemy,*  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  to  return  into  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  the  present  king,  James  V.  The  English  court 
was  not  more  suspicious  than  were  the  l^nch  un* 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  lulled 
its  suspicions.  Louisa,  the  regent,  swore  to  the 
urtides ;  Francis  ratified  them ;  and  the  principal 
of  the  French  nobility,  with  the  great  cities  of 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Amiens,  Rheims,  Pahs,  Bor- 
deaux, Tours,  and  Rouen,  bound  themselves,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  their  property,  to 
observe  the  treaty  themselves,  and  compel  their 
king  to  observe  it  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  secretly  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  whole  treaty,  in  order  that  Francis,  who  was 
rather  ddicate  on  the  point  of  honour,  might  found 
thereon  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling  these  onerous 
engagements.*  But,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
widi  England,  Francis  encountered  great  difficul- 
ties in  freeing  himself  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  obliged  himself  to  step  deep  in 
peijury.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  castle  of  Pizzighitone  to  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid  ;  but,  as  the  ministers  insisted  that 
Charles  ought  not  to  trust  his  feelings  in  a  personal 
interview  with  the  gallant  and  engaging  prisoner, 
he  never  obtained  the  advantages  he  had  counted 
upon  from  a  personal  interview  with  the  young 
emperor.  N4;otiations  were  opened  by  cool- 
headed  and  cunning  diplomatists, — men  who  could 
never  be  suspected  of  yielding  to  generous  or 
romantic  impulses.  Francis  offered  to  give  up  all 
his  pretensions  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders, — 
to  restore  the  Constable  Bourbon, — and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  possession  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  said  he  could  not  dissever  from  his 
kingdom  without  ruining  the  monarchy  for  ever. 
It  was  replied,  for  Churles,  that  Burgundy  had 
been  robbed  from  his  family,  and  that  Francis 
must  either  restore  it  or  remam  a  prisoner  for  life. 
The  royal  captive  then  signed  an  act  of  abdication 
in  favour  of  the  dauphin,  and  neglected  his  health 
until  it  was  feared  that  his  death  would  deprive 
the  em|»eror  of  nearly  all  the  advantages  expected 
from,  his  capture.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1526,  the  treaty,  or,  aa  it  was  called,  the  concord 
*  BTSW^Fm  d*OxksiH« 
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of  Madrid,  was  concluded  and  signed.  "As  the 
price  of  his  liberty  Francis  agreed  to  surrender 
Burgundy  to  Charles  within  six  weeks  after  his 
return  to  France, — to  place  his  two  eldest  sons  aa 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  Charles, — to  resign  all 
claims  to  the  Italian  states,  and  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Flanders, — ^to  marry  Eleanora,  tiie  sister  of 
Charles,  who  had  been  promised  by  treaty  to  the 
Constable  Bourbon, — to  replace  the  said  Constable 
in  all  his  honours  and  states  in  France, — and  to 
guarantee  the  emperor  against  certain  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  king.  An  article  was  inserted 
binding  Francis  to  place  himself  again  aa  a  captive 
if  he  should  find  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  agree- 
ments. On  the  very  morning  on  which  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  sign  these  hard  conditions,  he 
caused  a  secret  protest  against  the  validity  of  the 
act  to  be  prepared,  and  then  he  swore  and  signed. 
He  set  foot  in  France  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  and  the  instant  he  was 
on  his  own  territory  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse, 
set  off  at  a  gallop,  and,  waving  his  hand  over 
his  head,  exclaimed,  with  rapture,  ''  I  am  yet  a 
king !"  He  scarcely  stopped  till  he  reached  the 
strong  city  of  Bayoime,  where  his  subjects  received 
him  with  enthusiastic  joy. 

Henry  immediately  despatched  Sir  Thomaa 
Cheney  and  Dr.  Taylor,  a  jurist  of  high  repute,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  delivery,  and  to  urge  him 
to  break  every  article  of  his  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror,— the  latter  being  a  most  unnecessary  pre« 
caution,  for  Francis  never  intended  to  do  otherwise. 
The  French  king  received  the  two  ambassadors  at 
Bayonne  with  the  most  flattering  speeches,  telling 
them  that,  after  God,  he  thanked  his  kind  brother 
of  England  for  his  liberty,  and  that  Henry  had 
done  an  act  by  which  he  hail  got  eternal  memory 
of  glory,  and  bounden  him  ever,  and  all  his,  to  do 
him  service:  and  a  few  days  after  Francis  fully 
ratified  the  engagements  which  his  mother,  aa 
regent,  had  contracted  with  Henry.  In  so  doing, 
he  told  Dr.  Taylor  that,  having  true  and  £uthful 
amity  with  the  king's  grace,  he  cared  not  for  all 
the  world  beside.  And  the  learned  doctor,  who 
knew  his  business  and  the  character  of  his  em* 
ployers,  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  the  fame  of  hia 
master  was  wondrously  great  on  the  continent,— 
that  he  had  conversed' with  Sicilians,  Neapolitans, 
Germans,  and  Italians,  who  all  prayed  to  God  that 
the  king  of  England  might  be  their  lord  and 
king  *  Francis  presently  told  Charles  that  the 
surrender  of  Burgundy  was  impossible,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  solemn  oaths  administered  to  him 
at  hia  coronation,  and  equally  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Burgundy,  which  was  quite  true  ; 
and  he  offered  money  in  compensation,  which  he 
knew  Charles  would  refuse.  He  then  prepared 
for  war ;  and  he  and  his  new  ally  Henry  pledged 
their  honour  never  to  make  peace  with  Charles 
except  by  mutual  consent.    The  pope  was  soon 

•  Ell  it*  t  Letton,  tMond  leries.— Dr.  TaTlor7adda.  "And,  doubt- 
leta.  If  there  were  m  much  moDey  ia  the  ooOen  as  hath  been,  tho 
kiBf'a  highBeH  nigbt  UcMj  b«  kcd.of  aU  the  world  r* 
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induced  to  absolve  Francifl  from  the  oaths  he  had 
taken  at  Madrid ;  and  Clement,  Sforza  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  the  Florentines,  the  Venetians,  and  some 
minor  Italian  states,  entered  into  the  league  with 
the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

In  the  preceding  year,  1525,  the  first  misunder- 
standing occurred  between  Henry  and  Wolsey. 
According  to  the  cardinal's  showing,  the  subject  of 
this  difference  was  a  mere  trifle,  **  consisting  in 
two  things, — ^the  one  concerning  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  market  within  the  liberties  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  other  touching  certain  mis- 
order  supposed  to  be  used  by  Dr.  Allen,  and  other 
his  (the  cardinal's)  officers,"  in  the  suppression 
of  certain  small  monasteries,  **  wherein  neither 
God  was  served  nor  religion  kept ;"  which  he  in- 
tended, ^  with  the  gracious  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  king,"  to  convert  to  a  fiear  better  use,  by  annex- 
ing their  revenues  to  the  new  college  intended  to 
be  founded  at  Oxford  **  for  the  increase  of  good 
letters  and  virtue."  But  a  contemporary  writer 
takes  a  more  serious  view  of  Wolsey's  proceed- 
ings in  these  matters,  which  were,  however,  as  we 
have  previously  remarked,  sanctioned  by  the  high 
authority  of  the  pope.  **  He  entered  suddenly," 
says  Lord  Herbert,  *^by  his  commissioners,  into 
the  said  houses,  put  out  the  religious  and  took  all 
their  goods,  and  scarcely  gave  to  the  poor  wretches 
anything,  except  it  were  to  the  heads  of  the  houses ; 
and  then  he  caused  the  escheator  to  sit,  and  to  find 
the  houses  void  as  relinquished,  and  found  the 
king  founder  where  other  men  were  the  founders; 
and  with  these  lands  he  endowed  his  colleges, 
which  he  began  so  sumptuous,  and  the  scholars 
were  so  proud,  that  every  person  judged  the  end 
would  not  be  good."  Martin  Luther,  who,  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  his  object,  did  not  disdain  any 
means  that  promised  to  aid  in  working  out  his 
religious  reforms,  chose  this  moment  for  addressing 
Henry,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  wholly  estranged 
from  Wolsey, — "the  monster," — ^'*the  nuisance  to 
God  and  man," — "  the  pest  of  the  kingdom  and 
caterpillar  of  England."  He  said  he  understood 
that  his  grace  had  now  begun  to  loath  that  wicked 
sort  of  men,  and  in  his  mind  to  favour  the  true 
doctrine.  The  Reformer,  in  excuse  for  the  violence 
of  the  lanffuage  he  had  used  in  replying  to  the 
king's  book  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church, 
averred  that  he  had  believed  the  said  book  was  not 
in  reality  the  production  of  the  royal  pen,  as  in- 
deed he  may  very  well  have  done,  for  certainly,  as 
an  acute  modem  critic  has  observed,  the  style  of 
no  other  composition  that  is  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Henry  has  any  "  analogy  to  his  polemic 
divinity."*  Besides,  Luther  had  before  taken  this 
very  ground  in  his  answer  to  the  book,  and,  as  the 
same  critic  remarks,  appears  to  have  therebv  given 
more  ofienoe  thui  by  anything  else  that  he  said 
against  it.  In  his  present  attempt,  however, 
Luther  was  premature ;  the  quarrel  between  king 
and  cardinal  was  made  up ;  and  Henry  told  the 
Reformer  that  **  that  reverend  father,"  Wolsey»  was 
l.Walpo]0^  Rord  and  Nobli  ilulhon. 


the  best,  the  most  faithful,  the  mort  leUgioui  of 
men ;  that,  whereas  he  loved  him  very  well  before^ 
he  would  now,  in  consequence  of  Luther's  impious 
railing,  favour  him  more  than  ever;  that  he  would 
never  cease  to  reckon  it  amongst  hia  good  deeds 
that  none  that  were  infected  wi&  German  leprosy, 
contagion,  and  heresies,  could  cleave  to  his  king- 
dom or  take  root  in  it  The  royal  controversialiat 
did  not  forget  Luther's  marrying  a  nun;  and,  by 
an  odd  reference  to  pagan  law  wd  religion,  he  told 
the  Reformer  that,  had  he  lived  under  the  ancient 
Roman  government,  the  vestal^  whom  he  bad  ao 
sacrilegiously  espoused,  would  have  been  buried 
alive,  and  he  himself  cut  to  pieces  with  stripes.* 

A.D.  1526, 1527.— Though  flattered  by  the  pope 
with  the  offer  of  the  title  of  "  Protector"  of  the 
new  league  against  the  emperor,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Italy, 
Henr^r  made  no  exertion  in  its  favour,  nor  did 
Francis  keep  any  of  his  liberal  promises  to  the 
pope.  Beset  on  all  sides,— by  the  Spaniarda  tarn 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards  from  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Piacenza, 
— Clement  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the 
emperor's  mercy,  and  implore  for  peace.  Moncada, 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Naplea,  signed  a  treaty, 
and  a  month  after,  in  alliance  with  the  grnt 
Roman  family  of  Golonna,  advanced  secretlv  to 
the  eternal  city,  surprised  one  of  the  gates,  plun- 
dered the  rich  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  obliged 
the  pope  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 
A  day  or  two  after  this  exploit  (on  the  21st  of 
September,  1526)  Clement  obtained  a  new  treaty 
of  peace,  and  the  Colonnesi  left  Rome,  and  Mon- 
cada returned  to  Naplea.  As  soon  as  the  pope 
was  freed  from  these  foea  he  resolved  not  to 
observe  any  of  the  articles  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him  with  so  much  perfidy  and  violence;  and 
the  more  efiectually  to  distuib  the  emperor'a  posses 
si(Hi  of  Naples,  he  invited  from  France  die  Count 
of  Vaudemont,  who,  as  heir  of  the  House  of  Anjoo, 
advanced  claims  to  that  kingdom,  in  which  there 
was  a  powerful  faction  quite  ready  to  take  up  airna 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  vioerov  Lannoy  heard 
of  this  invitation,  and,  in  the  month  of  December, 
man;hed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  and  fell 
upon  the  Roman  states  with  a  coaaiderable  army. 
But  Clement  was  not  unprovided  with  troops :  his 
Italian  allies  had  sent  him  reinforoements ;  and 
the  Romans,  the  Florentinea,  and  the  VenetMaa 
not  only  kept  in  check  the  veteran  Ibrceaof  Lannoy, 
but  gamed  some  brilliant  advantagea  over  them* 
Six  thousand  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  Nea- 
politan state,  and  made  themselvea  masters  of  a 
great  part  of  Abruzn  and  of  the  city  of  Aquila, 
the  capital  of  that  mountsinous  provinoe.  Bnt 
(his  was  only  a  gleam  of  success  ix  Italy,  and  die 
year  1521  came  on,— a  year  f^U  of  most  atrociou% 
and,  for  many  centuries,  unheard-of  incidentB,«-« 
year  marked  with  changes  of  states  and  of  religiona, 
vrith  the  imprisonment  of  the  pontiff,  the  sick  of 
Rome,  fan^e,  and  die  plague,  which  nY*g^  ^^ 
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Inutifiil  pflniasula  fvom  fhe  loot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
Faro  of  the  Meviaa.* 

In  the  BtiU  wretched  state  of  his  finances  the 
Emperor  Charles  could  raise  no  regular  anny,  and, 
in  order  to  keep  his  grasp  on  Italy,  he  employed 
all  sorts  of  meroenaries  tmd  paitisan  leaders,  who 
undertook  the  war  with  the  tacit  understanding 
that  ihcj  were  to  make  the  invaded  country  pay 
its  ezpensesy  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  to 
Hto  and  enrich  themselves  on  Uie  plunder  of  the 
poor  Italians,  whether  friends,  or  enemies,  or 
neutrals  in  the  pending  contest.  Their  ranks  were 
swelled  by  the  vagabonds  and  marauders  of  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  but  the  more  numerous 
divisions  were  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
Freundsberg,  a  German  partisan,  and  thorough- 
paced soldier  of  fortune,  was  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
thousand  of  these  adventurers ;  and  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  who  had  been  ill-used  by  all  parties  until 
he  was  utterly  reckless  and  ferocious,  led  ano- 
ther body  of  ten  thousand.  The  two  desperate 
hordes  formed  a  junction  at  Fiorenzuola,  whence 
Uiey  marched  to  plunder  the  rich  and  beautiful 
city  of  Florence.  The  Italian  Athens  was  saved 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  confederate  army ;  but 
this  movement  exposed  Rome,  and  the  robbers 
precipitated  their  march  in  that  direction.  At  the 
same  time  Lannoy,  the  viceroy,  hemmed  in  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  south. 
Reduced  to  despair.  Pope  Clement,  in  the  end  of 
March,  submitted  to  a  fresh  peace,  the  articles  of 
which  were  dictated  by  the  viceroy,  who,  on  his 
side,  however,  bound  himself  to  stop  the  march  of 
Bourbon  and  Freundsberg.  Clement  dismissed 
his  troops,  and  Lannoy  went  northward  to  meet  the 
invaders.  Freundsberg  had  fallen  sick,  and  lay 
with  the  rear  at  Ferrara,  and  Bourbon  could  not 
be  ]uevailed  upon  to  return,  telling  the  viceroy 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  control  the  troops, 
SB  be  owed  them  money,  and  had  no  means  of 
paying  them  except  by  sacking  Rome.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  Lannoy  announced  his  treaty 
with  the  pope  to  the  soldiers,  and  endeavoured  to 
atop  their  march,  they  rose  upon  him,  and  threat- 
ened to  murder  him ;  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  thk  viceroy  was  not  likelv  to 
run  any  very  great  risk  eiUier  on  account  of  the 
pontiff  or  for  &e  saving  of  his  own  honour. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Bourbon  encamped  in  the 
meadows  on  the  north  of  Rome,  and,  with  military 
insolence,  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the  pope  to  demand 
a  free  passage.  On  the  following  morning,  at 
early  dawn,  he  led  his  ferocious  rabble  to  the 
assault,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  mount  the 
walls.  While  his  foot  was  still  on  the  scaling- 
ladder  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  an  arquebuse, 
and  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  walL  The  loss  of 
their  daring  leader  only  increased  the  fury  of  the 
soldievy,  who,  after  two  hours' hard  fighting,  hand- 
to-hand  (for  they  had  no  artillery),  carried  the 
har^  or  suburbs,  having  lost  about  a  thousand 
men  in  the  attack.    In  the  afternoon  they  crossed 

•  GnkdvdiiiL— Svumito.— QfaBBone. 


the  Sistine  bridge*and  entered  tiie  city,  which,  for 
the  five  following  days,  was  abandoned  to  pillage, 
massacre,  and  all  the  atrocious  excesses  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Nothing  was  heard  in 
the  streets  of  the  Christian  city  bnit  the  cries  of 
"  Blood !  blood  I"  "  Bourbon !  Bourbon  I"  The 
pope  escaped  in  time  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
but  some  of  the  cardinals  were  not  so  fortunate, 
and  these,  with  a  number  of  bishops,  were  treated 
with  infamous  barbarity.  The  high-wrought  de- 
scription of  Guicciardini,  one  of  the  noblest  passages 
in  the  historic  eloquence  of  modem  times,  is  too 
long  for  quotation  ;  but  all  the  contemporary 
Italian  writers  agree  in  describing  the  horrors  of 
this  sack  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  by 
a  Christian  army,  as  surpassing  anything  of  the 
sort  upon  record,  and  in  stating  that  the  Eternal 
City  suffered  more  than  it  had  ever  done  from 
pagan  barbarians,  from  the  Goths  down  to  the 
Lombards.  In  spite  of  the  manifold  corruptions 
of  Rome,  and  the  long-standing  vices  and  de- 
baucheries of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  a  thrill  of 
horror  and  indignation  was  felt  from  one  extremity 
of  Europe  to  the  other.  The  news  reached  England 
at  the  end  of  May.  On  the  2nd  of  June  Wolsey 
wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  to  inform  him  of  the 
^'  most  detestable,  cruel,  and  mauldict  tyranny  of 
the  imperials,  committed  at  Rome ;"  and  calling 
upon  lum,  as  *^  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  to  relieve 
and  succour  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  who  were 
pressed  by  siege  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.*  But 
Henry,  who  was  engaged  in  certain  amorous 
matters,  which  were  soon  to  work  an  entire  change 
in  his  devotion  to  Rome,  did  not  respond  to  the 
zeal  of  the  cardinal ;  and  though  he  and  his  ally, 
the  French  king,  had  contributed  to  place  the 
pope  in  these  straits,  they  both  left  him  to  his  fate, 
or  only  made  a  faint  demonstration  in  his  favour 
when  it  was  too  late. 

Although  Henry  had  long  been  a  most  inconstant 
husband,  setting  no  bounds  to  his  intrigues,  he 
had  hitherto  treated  Queen  Catherine  with  that  re- 
spect to  which  she  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
by  her  many  excellent  qualities.  But  at  last  he  en- 
countered— ^what  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity  in 
his  court — a  beauty  so  moral  or  so  proud,  that  she 
would  not  listen  to  the  illicit  suit  even  of  a  great 
sovereign.  This  was  Anne  Boleyn.  Thomas 
Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  the  father  of  this  important 
beauty,  descended  from  a  lord  mayor  of  London ; 
but  the  family  of  traders  had  been  aggrandised  by 
intermarriages  with  the  high  nobility;  and  the 
wife  of  this  Thomas,  and  the  mother  of  Anne,  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  long  been  em* 
ployed  about  Henry's  court,  and  had  executed 
several  important  missions  and  embassies  to  foreign 
powers,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  and 
the  lord  cardinal.  Anne  was  bom  in  or  about  the 
year  1507  ;  and  in  1514,  when  only  seven  years 
old,  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the 
king's  sister,  who  had  just  been  married  to  Louis 
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XII.  We  have  seen  her  appearing  in  France 
with  the  Princem  Mary,  who  was  allowed  to  retain 
her  when  the  other  English  attendants  were  so  un- 
ceremoniously sent  out  of  the  country.  Mary,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  second  marriage  with  Charles 
Brandon,  was  glad  to  leave  the  young  Anne  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  new  Queen  of 
France — Claude,  wife  of  Francis  L  Anne  was 
brought  up  in  tiie  French  court — then,  as  at  later 
periods,  a  good  place  for  acquiring  certain  accom- 
plishments and  graces  of  manner,  but  certainly  not 
the  best  school  for  morality.  The  time  of  her  re- 
turn to  England  is  rather  doubtful.  Apparently, 
however,  she  must  have  quitted  France  either  in 
1524,  when  Queen  Claude  died,  or  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  another  of 
her  protectors,  left  the  court  and  married  the  titular 
King  of  Navarre.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1525, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  created  Viscount  Roch- 
ford,  at  the  same  time  that  Henry  Fitzroy,  the 
king's  natural  son  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Blount,  and  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois, 
was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Duke  of 
Richmond.  In  1527  Anne  was  certainly  resident 
in  the  English  court,  as  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Catherine — a  post  which  she  probably  occupied 
from  her  first  return  to  England.  A  letter  of  the 
king  seems,  however,  to  fix  the  year  1527  as  the 
date  of  his  first  passion  for  her.  She  was  then  in 
her  twentieth  year,  and  not  only  more  beautiful 
and  more  gracdul,  but  more  witty,  gay»  and  accom- 
plished than  any  of  the  young  court  ladies.  She 
soon  attracted  many  admirers,  but  seems  to  have 
preferred  Lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  made  her  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  said  that  both  Percy's  father  and  the 
loid  cardinal,  in  whose  splendid  household  the 
young  nobleman  had  been  brought  up,  were  blind 
to  this  passion,  and  that  it  was  first  detected  by  the 
keen  eye  of  the  amorous  and  jealous  king,  who 
thereupon  charged  Wolsey  to  separate  the  lovers. 
Percy  was  dismissed  firom  court,  and,  after  being 
chided  for  his  great  presumption  by  his  father,  was 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  A  rich  present  of  jewels  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  console  Anne,  whose  grief  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  obstinate  nature ; 
but  when  Henry  followed  up  his  presents  some 
time  after  by  certain  declarations,  she  is  said  to 
have  replied,  that  though  she  might  be  happy  to 
be  his  lawful  wife,  she  would  never  be  his  mis- 
tress.* 

At  this  time  Anne  associated  daily  with  Henry's 
wife,  and  partook  in  all  the  honours  and  pleasures 
•f  the  court    "  Indeed,  all  this  time  there  is  no 

*  Aeeordiug  to  one  •ecnnot,  wMeh  to  snpported  bv  a  hlirh  eontem- 
porary  authority,  Anne  Boleyn  bail  derived  a  useful  leeeon  frum  ibe 
fate  w  her  owa  titter  Mary,  who  had  tncoeeded  to  the  daaghter  of 
Sir  John  Blount  at  royal  mittreta;  and,  after  beinff  pattlonateiy  loved 
for  a  teaton.  bad  been  in  her  turn  abandoned  by  Henry.  Dr.  Lln- 
yard  ado|itt  the  revolting  ttory  withont  hetiution ;  but  »  thould  be 
remembeted,  that  thonsh  Cardinal  Fk>1e  intertt  it  in  a  letter  ad- 
dretted  to  Henry  bimaeTr,  thit  fallt  far  short  of  a  piooC  It  to  true, 
however,  on  the  otiier  aide,  that  eeitain  preeautiont  taken  by  Heniy 
in  hit  applieationt  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce,  go  tomewhat  to  oonflrm 
the  notion  that  the  king  had  had  an  amour  with  tome  near  relative 
uf  Anne  Boleyn. 


doubt  but  good  Queen  Catherine  both  heard  by 
report,  and  perceived  with  her  eyes,  how  the 
matter  was  framed  against  her,  althouffh  she 
showed  neither  to  Mistress  Anne  nor  to  the  king 
any  spark  or  kind  of  grudge,  or  displeasure,  but 
took  and  accepted  all  things  in  good  part,  and  with 
wisdom  and  great  patience  dissembled  the  same." 
The  king  now  began  to  talk  of  religious  scruples 
r^;arding  his  marriage  widi  Catherine,  the  widow 
of  his  own  brother.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  grounds  of  complaint.  Though  she  had 
been  his  wife  seventeen  vears,  Catherine  had  only 
one  child  living,  and  this  was  a  daughter — the 
Princess  Mary.  Besides,  she  was  now  in  the 
forty*third  year  of  her  age,  and  retained  little  of 
her  former  beauty.  There  was  still  something  of 
a  political  prejudice  against  female  reigns,  and 
many  men  regretted,  upon  public  grounds,  that 
there  should  be  no  heir  male  to  the  crown.  There 
were  other  circumstances  strongly  tending  to  en* 
courage  the  king  in  a  plan  wherein  his  own  main, 
if  not  sole  object,  was  the  gratification  of  his 
passions:  notwithstanding  Henry's  recent  boast 
that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  could  not  cleave 
to  his  kingdom  of  England,  that  doctrine  had 
already  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil;  and 
while  those  who  secretly  favoured  its  growth  knew 
that  Catherine  was  a  devout  Catholic,  they  had 
reasons  for  believing  that  Anne  Boleyn  inclined  to 
the  Reformation.  At  the  same  time  Wolsey,  upon 
very  different  motives,  was  ready  to  promote  the 
divorce  from  Catherine,  for  he  was  now  incensed 
against  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  and  he  ardently 
wished  to  strengthen  the  new  alliance  with  France, 
by  marrying  his  master  to  Ren^Ct  daughter  of  the 
late  king  Louis  XIL  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
cardinal,  who,  during  many  years,  had  professed 
the  greatest  friendship  and  devotion  to  Catherine, 
first  suggested  the  divorce ;  but  this  point,  though 
probable,  is  not  proved,  and  Wolsey  sometimes  de- 
nied it,  and  at  others  admitted  it,  as  best  suited 
the  purposes  he  had  in  hand  at  the  time.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  however,  that  the  cardinal  never  for 
a  moment  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  king's 
marrying  Anne  Boleyn.  The  usage  of  such  mar- 
riages--though  once  common  enough — between 
sovereign  and  subject  was  now  generally  exploded, 
and  the  cardinal  promised  many  advantages  to 
himself  from  the  French  alliance.  The  Bii^op  of 
Tarbes,  who  was  in  England  settling  the  other 
marriage  proposed  in  the  late  treaty,  between 
Henry's  daughter  Mary  and  Francis,  or  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  son  of  Francis  (a  delicate  specimen 
of  royal  matrimonial  negotiation !),  suddenlv  asked 
whether  the  legitimacy  of  the  IVinoess  Mary,  as 
daughter  of  Catherine,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  ail 
legal  and  canonical  doubt  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  question  was  put  at  the  suggestion 
of  Wolsey,  as  a  pretext  for  the  king,  and  as  some* 
thing  likely  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the 
public  mind.*    But  both  the  Bishop  of  Tarbea 
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and  hit  brother  ambassador,  tbe  Viscount  of  Tu- 
renne,  must  have  seen  good  proofs  of  Henry's  new 
passion.  In  the  pleasant  month  of  May  they 
were  splendidly  entertained  at  Greenwich,  where 
three  hundred  lances  were  gallantly  broken  in 
the  lists.  The  toumaying  and  fighting  at  the 
barriers  were  succeeded  by  orations,  songs,  and  a 
ball,  at  which  Queen  Catherine  was  present  with 
all  her  ladies,  who,  according  to  an  admiring  con* 
temporary,  ^'  seemed  to  all  men  to  be  rather  celes- 
tial angels  descended  from  heaven  than  flesh  and 
bone."  At  a  late  hour  the  King  and  Turenne  sud- 
denly withdrew  from  the  hall  into  a  tiring  room, 
where,  with  six  others,  they  disguised  themselves 
after  the  Venetian  fashion,  putting  on  masking 
apparel  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  purple  satin,  and 
viMrds  upon  their  faces  with  beards  of  gold. 
Then,  with  much  minstrelsy,  they  returned  to  the 
hall,  and  took  out  each  a  lady  to  dance.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  the  partner  selected  by  the  disguised 
king;  and  the  4ntastic  and  costly  pleasures  of 
that  day  and  night  seem  to  have  been  intended 
rather  for  her  than  for  the  diplomatists.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  Wolsey  went  over  to  France 
to  negotiate  in  person.  The  cardinal  was  received 
as  if  he  had  been  a  king.  Upon  reaching  Bou- 
logne the  artillery  fired  a  royal  salute ;  but  hereby 
an  accident  well  nigh  befell  the  gorgeous  church- 
man, "  through  the  obstinacy  of  his  mule,"  which 
took  iright  at  the  noise  of  the  great  guns.  The 
civic  part  of  the  reception  went  off  more  safely : 
the  mayor  of  Boulogne  and  his  brethren  presented 
him  with  conies  and  capons,  and  entertained  him 
with  paseants.  In  the  other  great  towns  the  car- 
dinal, who  travelled  with  a  suite  as  numerous  and 
as  splendid  as  that  of  Thomas  k  Becket  in  his  pro- 
fme  days,  was  welcomed  and  entertained  in  a 
splendid  manner — the  king  and  the  whole  nation 
of  France  being,  as  he  says  himself,  very  glad  and 
joyous  at  his  coming,  *^  for  the  good  expectation  and 
hope  thev  had  of  the  effect  of  ihe  same."  By  the 
French  King's  orders,  he  was  permitted,  in  all 
such  places  as  he  passed  through  on  his  journey, 
**  to  release,  pardon,  and  put  at  liberty,  all  sudi 
transgressors  as  be  detained  in  prison,  of  whatso* 
ever  quality  their  offence."  On  the  4th  of  August 
Francis  himself  welcomed  the  cardinal,  having  ad- 
vanced a  inile  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Amiens 
to  meet  him  on  the  road.  The  French  king  came 
riding  upon  a  grey  jennet,  **  appareled  in  a  coat  of 
black  velvet,  cut  in  divers  places  for  showing  of 
the  lining  thereof,  which  was  white  satin."  He 
was  accompanied  by  Henry  d'Albret  King  of 
Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Venddme,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
with  other  of  the  greatest  lords,  together  widd 
divers  archbishops  and  other  noble  men.  The 
king  was  discovered  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand, 
and,  with  most  hearty,  kind,  loving  countenance 
and  manner  he  embraced  the  favourite  of  his 
majesty  of  England.* 

•  IMtn*  tnm  Woliey  to  the  klBfr,  In  SUt^  Papen,  pnUitlted  by 
onler  of  forenuneiita    Thfl  k«ni«l  ami  a«9«nic  rdltor  of  thU  iaT». 


The  great  ostensible  object  of  Wolsey's  splendid 
embassy  was,  to  concert  measures  with  Francis 
for  the  rescue  of  the  pope,  who  was  still  besic^ 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards.  This  object,  indeed,  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed on  the  journey ;  and  where  the  cardinal 
stopped  for  divine  worship  the  Litany  which  was 
chanted  included  a  **  Santa  Maria,  ora  pro  Papa 
nostro  Clemente."*  On  one  of  these  occasions  Ca- 
vendish, tfie  attached  servant  and  minute  biographer 
of  Wolsey,  says,  "  I  saw  the  lord  cardinal  weep 
very  tenderly,  which  was,  as  we  supposed,  for 
heaviness  that  the  pope  was  at  that  present  time 
in  such  calamity  and  great  danger  of  the  lance- 
knights."  But,  in  the  consultations  which  now 
took  placy,  the  pape  and  the  interests  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  were  secondary  subjects,  the  primary 
ones  being  the  treaties  of  close  alliance  and  inter- 
marriages between  the  courts  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  establishing  of  Wolsey  as  a  sort  of 
pro-pope  during  the  restraint  of  Clement  The 
emperor,  by  means  of  his  ambassador,  remon- 
strated with  Wolsey  on  his  master's  divorce  from 
Queen  Catherine,  whispers  of  which. had  already 
got  abroad,  and  which  was  considered  by  Charles 
as  a  grievous  family  insult,  to  obviate  which  he 
was  ready  to  make  many  concessions.  The  em- 
peror was  also  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  close 
alliance  between  Henry  and  Francis ;  and  he  did 
his  best  to  outbid  the  French  king,  offering,  among 
other  things,  to  give  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of 
Portugal,  his  wife's  sister,  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Henry's  natural  son,  now  a  boy  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old.  Wolsey,  by  his  master's  orders, 
listened  to  all  these  proposals,  and  even  treated 
the  report  of  the  divorce  as  an  idle  rumour,  merely 
resting  on  some  thoughtless  words  which  had  hap- 
pened to  fall  from  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  during 
his  embassy  in  England.  The  cardinal,  however, 
concluded  four  separate  treaties  with  Francis. 
The  first  confirmed  the  recent  engagement  of  per- 
petual alliance  between  England  and  France ;  the 
second  stipulated  that  Henry's  daughter  should  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  son,  if  she  were 
not  married  to  Francis,  the  father;  the  third  fixed 
the  subsidies  to  be  furnished  by  England  for  the  war 
in  Italy,  that  was  to  be  conducted  by  Francis  in  aid 
of  the  pope ;  and  the  last  declared  that,  till  the 
pope  should  resume  the  government  of  the  church, 
whatever  should  be  determined  in  France  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  in  Engknd  by 
the  cardinal  legate  (Wolsey)  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  English  church,  called  together 
by  the  king's   authority,  should  be  held  good 

Inablo  eolleetlon  ofhktoriail  matvrtala  xemarkt,  that  Uiis  appnn  to 
be  the  Snt  ooeaiioD  of  Wotoey't  adopUon  the  style  of*  majesty.**  in 
addressing  Henry  VIII.  Onr  kings  had.  till  now.  been  satbAfd 
wlih  •*  youf  highness,'*  or  *  your  graee.**  Charles  V.,  after  his  elec- 
tion as  emperor,  assumed  the  title  of**  m^sty"  e\-en  In  the  pnbUo 
wriu  which  he  Issued  as  King  of  Spain  i  which  was  the  first  in- 
■tanceorthe  assumption  of  that  style  by  any  mere  hmg,  although 
the  example  was  very  soon  IbUowed  by  the  rest  of  the  Eoropean 
sovereigns.  (See  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  i.)  The  title  of 
'*  yom  majesty**  Qmin.  majestas),  huwrrer,  had  been  wont,  ftom  a 
very  early  period,  to  be  given  to  the  emperors.  (.See  LytUeton's 
Henry  II.,  Appendix  to  book  ▼.  p.  IS.  note,  voU  hr^oT  4to  edit.  1707.) 
•  "  Santa  Hiuriai  pray  for  CJeawst  ew  pope  "' 
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md  yaUd,  tfm  as  if  the  pope  had  decreed  aod 
apoken  it  It  has  heen  pluisibly  auppoaed — and 
the  Buppoaition  is  in  much  seeming  accordance 
with  estracts  from  letters  written  by  Wolsey,  at 
the  time^  to  his  master — that  the  object  of  the  last 
clause  was  to  inTCst  the  cardinal  with  full  power 
to  manage  **  the  great  and  secret  affidr,'*  or  the 
divorce  df  Catherine.  But  this  throwing  open  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  had  another  effect,  which 
Wokey  probably  did  not  foresee :  *^  for  here," 
says  a  noble  contemporary,  **  began  the  reKsh  inir 
kinq  took  of  governing  the  church  himself  T** 

When  the  treaties  were  signed,  Henry  expressed 
hiB  entire  satis&ction  at  them ;  and  Wolsey  told 
Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  that  within  a  year 
she  would  see  a  princess  of  her  own  blood  queen 
of  England,  and  wife  of  his  master,  in  lieu  of  the 
emperor's  aunt  Catherine.  The  cardinal  returned 
to  England  rejoicing  in  his  success ;  but,  while  he 
had  been  engaging  for  a  French  princess,  Henry 
had  been  assiduously  courting  his  fair  English 
subject — ^Mistress  Anne  Boleyn. 

Some  people  will  be  disposed  to  make  large 
allowances  for  poor  human  nature  and  the  weak* 
ness  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  acted  upon  by  the  mighty 
temptations  of  a  crown  and  the  estate  royal;  but 
most  thinking  persons  will  agree  that,  in  encou- 
raging the  addresses  of  a  married  man  (which  she 
notoriously  did),  and  in  entering  into  schemes  of 
self-aggrandisement,  which  could  only  be  adueved 
by  degrading  Catherine,  and  wounding  to  the 
heart  a  kind  and  indulgent  mistress  and  patroness, 
Anne  Boleyn  was  guilty  of  crimes  of  a  still  deeper 
die  than  that  of  which  she  would  haye  beoi  guilty 
in  becoming  the  king's  concubincf  It  is  a  quibble, 
rather  than  any  valid  excuse,  to  urge  that  she  had 
persuaded  herself  the  marriage  with  Catherine  was 
illegal  and  null.  She  was  hardly  either  an  im- 
parl or  in  any  other  respect  a  fit  judge  of  this 
nice  and  much  disputed  question ;  and  even  if  the 
canonical  objections  to  th^  marriage  had  been  as 
dear  as  they  were  the  reverse,  that  would  make  no 
difference  either  to  the  delicacy  or  the  morality 
of  her  conduct. 

The  times  were  not  very  refined;  but  there 
is  a  mixture  of  coarse  sensuality  and  indecency, 
religious  cant  and  scholastic  pedantry,  in  Henry's 
love-letters  to  this  chaste  maiden,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  tolerated  generally  even  in  that 
age.  Not  satisfied  with  the  learning  and  in- 
genuity of  certain  divines  whom  he  had  called  into 
his  secret  councils  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  and 
unholiness  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  Henry 
took  up  tlie  pen  himself,  and,  while  he  sought  for 
arguments  in  Leviticus  and  in  the  writings  of  his 
old  favourite  St.  Thomas  Aquinas — which  task  he 
complains  gave  him  some  pain  in  the  head — ^his 
new  love  Anne  encouraged  him  in  his  labours,  and 
sent  him  pretty  jewels  and  toys  of  an  emblema- 
tical description.    When  his  precious  treatise  was 
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finished,  Henry  told  Anne,  whom  he  calls  **  mfaie 
own  sweet  heurt,'*  that  his  book  made  substan* 
tially  for  his  purpose,  and  that  he  had  laboured 
upon  it  above  eleven  hours  in  one  day ;  and  the 
royal  penman  seems  as  proud  of  his  success  as 
an  author  as  of  his  qualifications  as  a  lover. 

As  soon  as  Wolsey  returned  from  France,  Henry 
announced  to  him  hb  fixed  determination  of 
making  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  astounded  cardinal  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  implored  the  kiQg  to  renounce  this  project, 
but,  soon  seeing  in  Henry's  wrath  that  opposition 
and  remonstrance  would  only  be  dangerous  to  him- 
self, he  adroitly  changed  his  tack,  fell  in  with  the 
hard-set  current,  and  soon  engaged  to  perform 
whatever  service  the  king  might  require  of  him  in 
this  matter.  By  Henry's  orders  his  treatise  on  the 
divorce  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
learned  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  feeling  the  danger 
of  acting  as  a  reviewer  in  such  a  case,  tried  to 
excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  a  theo- 
logian. But  Henry  urged  him  to  confer  with  some 
of  the  bishops,  and  so  get  up  an  approval  of  his 
writing.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  himsdf  against 
the  divorce,  found  but  few  ready  to  embrace  the 
royal  doctrines,  and,  in  an  ingenious  speech,  he 
recommended  Henry  to  see  what  St  Jerome,  St. 
Auffustine,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church,  had 
said  upon  such  subjects.  When  Wolsey  attempted 
to  win  over  the  bishops  and  great  divines,  they  said 
they  thought  it  a  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
supreme  arbitrament  of  the  pope.  Some  of  them 
allowed  that,  considering  the  relationship  of  Cathe- 
rine's first  husband,  FVince  Arthur,  there  were 
certainly  grounds  of  scruple.  A  misgiving  of  this 
kind  had  been  felt  by  the  people,  but  the  pope's 
dispensation  had  satisfied  most  mmds,  and  it 
seemed  hard  in  the  extreme  that  Catherine  should 
be  repudiated  after  so  many  years  of  matrimony, 
during  which  not  a  single  doubt  had  been  started 
either  by  Henry  or  by  any  of  his  court.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  respected  the  virtues  of  the 
queen,  disliked  the  French  alliance  ftom  old 
antipathies,  and  hated  Wolsey,  with  whom  they 
supposed  the  project  had  originated. 

After  long  hesitation  Henry's  agents  in  Italy 
were  instructed  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  pope. 
But  this  application  was  provided  against  by  the 
emperor.  Long  before  it  was  definitively  made,  or 
any  succour  sent  to  his  holiness,  Clement  had  been 
obliged  by  famine  to  capitulate  and  deliver  up  the 
castie  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Imperialists,  who  con- 
tinued to  keep  him  and  some  thirteen  of  the  car- 
dinak  in  a  kind  of  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  and 
in  settling  a  treaty  with  the  pontiff,  who  was  made 
to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  Charles  did 
not  neglect  to  bind  him  to  oppose  the  divorce  of 
his  aunt  Catherine.  Clement,  however,  escaped 
from  Rome,  disguised  ss  a  gardener,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  town  of  Orvieto ;  and  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lautree,  which  at 
last  ooossed  the  Alps,  advanced  through  Lombaidy 
to  his  relief.    But  Lautiec  loitered  at  Piaceosa, 
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and,  instead  of  hk  amy,  the  fint  who  waited  upon 
the  pope  woe  Henry's  matrimonial  agents,  who 
had  bc^n  recently  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Knight,  the  king's  secretary.  The  pope  was 
in  a  distressing  dilemma :  if  he  refused  to  grant 
what  Henry  required  he  had  to  apprehend  that  the 
French  army,  partly  supported  by  English  money, 
would  do  nothing  ror  him,  and  if  he  complied  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
Imperialists,  who  were  still  masters  of  Rome,  and 
likely  for  some  time  to  remain  so,  seeing  the 
dilat«Mry  movements  of  Lautrec.  He  seems  na- 
turally to  have  wished  to  gain  time,  but  the  envoys, 
knowmg  the  amorous  impatience  of  their  msster, 
induced  him  to  siffu  two  papers  which,  had  been 
drawn  up  in  En^and,  empowering  Wolsey  to 
decide  the  divorce,  and  granting  Henry  a  dispensa- 
tion to  mairy  any  other  woman  whatsoever,  without 
regard  to  certain  canonical  restrictions.  He  hoped 
that  these  papers  might  be  kept  secret,  at  least  till 
the  French  aimy  was  near  enough  to  supp<»t  him, 
and  this,  it  should  appear,  was  promised  to  him 
by  the  English  diplomatists;  but  scarcely  had 
Clement  siffned  the  two  authorisations  when  Gte* 
««io  Cassedi,  a  friend  of  Wolsey,  who  seems  to 
have  dreaded  the  responsibility  of  acting  alone, 
*^  presented  himself,  and  requested  that  an  Italian 
cardinal,  a  legate  firom  Rome,  should  be  sent  into 
England  and  joined  in  the  delicate  commission 
with  the  English  cardinal."  Clement  remariced 
that  this  was  likdy  to  lengthen  and  embarrass  the 
proceedings;  but  he  complied  with  this  request 
also,  and  offeied  Henry  his  choice  of  any  one  out 
of  six  cardinals  whom  he  named.  These  trans- 
actions with  the  pope  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
yesr  1527. 

▲.D.  1528. — ^As  yet  neither  Henry  nor  Francis 
bad  apexAj  declared  war  against  Charles,  but  now, 
in  the  month  of  January,  Clarenceux  and  Ghiienne, 
Idnga-at-arms,  defied  him,  in  the  forms  of  chivalry, 
upon  the  same  day.  To  the  Frenchman  Charles 
merely  said  that  his  defiance  was  uncalled  for,  as 
he  and  Francis  had  long  been  engaged  in  hostilities ; 
but  to  Clarenceux  he  justified  his  conduct,  pro- 
tested he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the  resentment 
of  his  master,  and  delivered  a  long  and  well-written 
paper,  which  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  Henry. 
The  affair  of  Queen  Catherine  was  mane  very  pro- 
minent **Can  I,"  said  the  emperor,  **  overlook 
the  indignity  with  which  he  threatens  my  aunt  by 
applying  for  a  divorcci  or  the  insult  which  he  has 
offered  to  me  by  soliciting  me  to  marry  lus  daughter 
Mary,  whom  he  now  pronounces  a  bastard  ? .  .  .  • 
But  I  well  know  who  has  suggested  all  this.  I 
would  not  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York  nor  employ  my  armies  to  make  him  pope, 
and  he  has  sworn  vengeance  against  me,  and  now 
aeeks  to  work  out  his  purposes.'**  It  is  not  very 
likelv  that  this  document  was  made  public  in 
England  by  the  court,  but  to  his  Flemish  subjects 
and  to  others  Charles  might  essily  proclaim  its 
contepto;  nor  did  the  Ei^ilish  people  want  his 
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assurance  to  make  them  believe  that  Wolsey  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  though  the  courtieis 
and  ministers  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  impetuous  passions  of  the  king  and  the  othor 
causes  of  the  rupture.  The  merchants  were  en- 
raged at  the  interruption  of  their  trade  with 
Flanders,  and  so  serious  was  this  evil  considered 
to  be  that  the  lord  cardinal  was  obliged  to  follow 
up  his  master's  declaration  of  war  by  requesting  a 
truce  with  the  Flemish  dominions  of  the  emperor ; 
and,  af)»r  some  curious  negotiations,  an  armistice, 
to  last  eight  months,  was  concluded  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands, — ^the  war  to  continue 
as  befoie  between  England  and  Spain.  But  is 
reality  there  was  no  war  at  all,  except  what  was 
carridl  on  by  the  Fr^ich  in  Italy,  Henry  having 
neither  money  nor  time  to  spare  from  his  other 
grand  pursuit  He  had  not  thought  it  wise  to 
make  his  selection  of  a  second  legate,  and  he 
doubted  whether  Uie  pope  might  not  consider  him^ 
self  at  liberty  to  revise  any  sentence  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  Wolsey  or  by  any  other  delegate ; 
and  he  now  dispatched  Dr.  Giardiner  and  Dr. 
Edward  Fox  to  demand  a  fresh  and  more  ample 
dispensation,  and  a  new  instrument  called  a  decre- 
tal DuU,  in  which  the  pope  was  not  only  to  promise 
an  entire  confirmation  of  the  judgment  which 
Wolsey  and  his  otiber  legate  might  pronounce,  but 
also  to  declare  that  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus,  not- 
withstanding the  permission  in  Deuteronomy,  was 
imperative,  and  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  consequently  that  Henry's  treatise 
upon  the  divorce  was  a  correct  piece  of  polemical 
reasoninff .  The  two  learned  English  doctors  were 
instructed  not  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  elo- 
quence, but  to  promise  the  pope  possession  of 
Ravenna  and  Carvia,  which  by  some  means  or 
other  he,  Henry,  was  to  obtain  from  the  VenetianB, 
a  people  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  lack  of 
tenacity  in  keeping  what  they  had  got  Clement 
readily  enough  signed  the  disp^sation  in  the  fonn 
prescribed,  but  he  was  mort  scrupulous  as  to 
granting  the  decretal  bull,  which  went  to  destroy 
the  dogma  of  infallibihty,  as  his  predecessor, 
Julius  II.,  had  fully  sanctioned  the  marriage  of 
Catherine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  previous 
union  with  Henry's  own  brother.  But  the  doctor's 
reasoning  and  the  flattering  promises  made  to  him 
shook  the  resolution  of  Clement,  who  consented  to 
refer  the  original  dispensation  of  Julius,  which 
allowed  the  marriage,  to  a  ccmimission,  and  to 
authorise  Wolsey,  with  the  aid  of  any  one  of  the 
English  bishops,  to  pronounce  thereon,  and  to 
disMlve  the  marriage,  if  the  instrument  had  been 
obtained  unfairly.  In  consideration  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  a  clause  was  added  to  legitimatise  her  in 
case  of  her  mother  being  divorced.  The  com- 
pliance of  the  pope  filled  Henry  with  joy  and 
Wolsey  with  misgiving,  finr  the  cardinal  saw  that 
Clement  was  throwing  the  responsibility  upon 
him.  He  sent  to  imploro  that  Cardinal  Campe^o 
should  be  joined  wim  him  in  the  commission,  and 
he  explained  to  the  king  some  doubts  and  dif* 
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ficaltiet  which  he  had  encountered  among  the  Eng- 
lish canonists.  Henry  answered  him  with  **  terrible 
terms,"  forgetting  the  long  services  of  his  minister  in 
his  absorbing  passion.  He  probably  saw  that,  since 
Wolsey  had  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  marrying  him  to  the  French  princess,  he  was  not 
over  eager  for  the  divorce ;  and  there  was  already  a 
feud  between  the  cardinal  and  the  family  and 
friends  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  Airy  of  Henry 
now  made  him  tremble,  and  in  great  haste  he 
supplicated  the  pope  to  sign  the  decretal  bull, 
which  he  considered  as  the  only  security  that  his 
judgment  would  never  be  revoked,  and  that  the 
court  of  Rome  would  never  listen  to  any  appeal  on 
the  part  of  the  divorced  queen.  Clement  at  last 
signed  the  instrument,  and  appointed  Campeggio 
to  act  with  the  English  cardinal,  instructing  him 
not  to  let  the  said  bull  out  of  his  hands,  but  merely 
to  show  it  in  the  English  court,  if  absolutely 
obliged  thereto.* 

In  the  month  of  May  the  city  of  London  and 
the  court  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  sweating,  sickness. 
The  disease  soon  showed  itself  among  tiie  female 
servants  of  Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  orders  of  the 
anxious  lover  Anne  was  instantly  conducted  into 
Kent,  to  the  seat  of  her  father.  Lord  Rochford  ; 
but  she  carried  the  infection  with  her,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  parent.  Both  ftither  and  daughter, 
however,  were  soon  out  of  danger.  Some  noble 
retainers  of  the  lord  cardinal  died  in  his  palace, 
and  several  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  were 
in  great  danger.  Upon  this,  the  king,  who,  like 
most  bullies,  was  a  great  coward,  fled,  and  sought 
to  escape  the  contagion  by  locking  himself  up  and 
frequently  changing  his  place  of  residence.f  His 
love  was  all  forgotten,  and  he  thought  very  seriously 
about  his  soul,  confessing  himself  every  day,  and 
taking  the  sacrament,  in  company  with  his  wife 
Catherine  every  Sunday  and  every  saint's  day. 
People  began  to  think  that  he  would  give  up  the 
project  of  the  divorce,  and  lead  a  chaste  and  reli- 
gious life ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sweating-sickness 
was  over,  he  recalled  his  mistress  to  court,  and 
ordered  the  degraded  nobles  to  attend  her  levees  aa 
if  she  were  their  queen.  The  French  ambassador, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  seems  to  have  had 
more  wit  and  humour  than  devotion,  was  among 
those  who  had  believed  Uiat  Henry's  contrition 
would  be  lasting,  but  now  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  in  this  matter  he  had  been  no  prophet, 
and  that,  in  his  fimcy,  the  king  had  gone  so  far  in 
his  folly  that  nothing  but  God  *could  turn  him 
from  it  Soon  after  tins  Cardinal  Campeg^o,who 
had  loitered  as  long  as  he  could  on  his  journey, 
arrived  at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  received 
by  Henry  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  with 
tempting  offers  of  bishoprics  for  himself  and  lay 
honours  for  his  son,— by  the  unfortunate  Queen 
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Catherine  with  tears  and  remonstrances.  Cam- 
peggio exhorted  her  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  retire  into  a  convent.  The 
queen  replied  that  it  was  not  for  herself,  but  for 
her  child,  that  she  would  struggle ;  and  protested 
that  she  would  never  do  anything  to  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  king  now  expected 
that  the  legates  woidd  proceed  with  their  commis- 
sion, but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  Campeggio, 
who  consulted  the  interests  of  his  superior  the 
pope,  and  who  saw  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was 
again  acquiring  that  ascendency  in  Italy  which 
would  enable  hun  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  tlie 
pontiff  if.  he  should  concur  in  degrading  his  aunt. 
We  may  believe  that  Clement  would  in  no  circum- 
stances have  been  anxious  for  dispatch  in  this  un- 
pleasant business;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  un- 
marrying  and  remarrying  of  the  English  king 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  chances  of  war 
beyond  the  Alps.  When  Pope  Clement  signed 
the  decretal  bull,  and  commissioned  Campeggio  to 
go  to  England,  the  Imperialists  seemed  defeated  at 
all  points ;  and  Lautrec,  the  French  genend,  after 
victoriously  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy, 
was  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Naples,  with  the 
good  hope  that  the  people  within  the  walls  would 
soon  rise  upon  the  Spaniards  and  open  the  gates  to 
the  French.  Nor  could  Lautrec  have  failed  in 
this  enterprise,  even  by  force  of  arms,  had  he  been 
properly  seconded  by  his  master ;  but  Francis  was 
as  busily  engaged  with  many  mistresses  as  his 
brother  Henry  was  with  one,  and  he  neither  sent 
money  nor  reinforcements  into  Italy.  He  had  also 
the  lamentable  imprudence  to  quarrel  with  the 
great  family  of  the  Dorias,  upon  which  Andrea 
joined  the  Emperor  Charles  with  the  whole  power 
of  Genoa;  and  Filippino  Doria,  who  was  co- 
operating in  the  siege  by  sea,  sailed  away  with  all 
the  Genoese  galleys,  leaving  Lautrec  to  take  Naples 
by  himself.  But  Doria  had  scarcely  sailed  out  of 
the  gulf  when  a  malaria  fever  broke  out  in  the 
French  camp,  and  this  was  soon  accompanied  by 
that  more  fearful  scourge  the  plague,  the  infection 
being  communicated  by  some  persons  who  were 
purposely  sent  out  of  the  city  where  the  dis- 
order was  raj^ng.  Men  and  officers  died  by 
heaps;  and  from  besiegers  the  French  became 
besieged  in  their  intrenchments  between  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  Naples.  Lautrec  fell  a  victim  to 
disease  and  grief  on  the  15th  of  August;  and, 
having  fought  their  way  with  great  loss  aa  far  aa 
the  town  of  Aversa,  only  six  milM  off,  the  wretched 
remnant  of  his  army  capitulated  to  the  Imperialists 
in  the  beginning  of  September.*  From  this  moment 
the  pope,  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Charles, 
began  to  negotiate  for  a  peace  without  infonning 
Francis  or  Henry,  who  had  both  proved  themsdves 
bad  allies.  Henry  discovered  these  secret  deal- 
ings, and,  knowing  that  they  boded  no  good  to  his 
pltm,  he  sent  to  mikt  splendid  ofi^rs  of  support  to 
Itome ;  but  Clement  had  learned  to  his  cost  that 
•  GiuuoBt.— GideeUidtBi.  t 
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Henry's  promiises  were  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
he  saw  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  disposed 
to  be  moderate  and  even  friendly, — upon  the  con- 
ditions, no  doubt,  that  he  should  break  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  oppose  the  divorce  with  all 
his  spiritual  power.  Campeggio,  therefore,  con- 
trived to  gain  time,  and  nothing  was  done. 

A.D.  1529. — A  bright  gleam  of  hope  now  broke 
both  upon  the  king  and  Wolsey,  for,  in  the  month 
of  February,  Clement  was  not  only  dangerously  ill, 
but  reported  to  be  dead.  Francis  engaged  to 
make  Wolsey  pope  in  his  stead ;  and  in  this  eleva- 
tion Henry  saw  the  removal  of  all  difficulties.  But 
Clement  recovered  ;  and,  shortly  after,  Henry 
learned  to  his  unspeakable  wrath  that  Francis 
himself  was  negotiating  for  peace  with  the  emperor. 
As  his  imprecations  could  have  no  effect  in  changing 
the  policy  either  of  the  French  or  of  the  papid 
court,  he  determined  to  hurry  on  the  process  as 
best  he  could,  without  waiting  for  any  further  con- 
cessions from  Rome,  whence  he  had  recalled  his 
learned  ambassador  Gardiner  to  be  his  leading 
counsel ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Henry  issued  a 
licence  under  the  broad  seal  to  the  two  cardinal 
legates,  who  were  requested  to  proceed  with  all 
dispatch.  But  Campeggio,  though  he  had  been 
already  nearly  eight  months  in  England,  was  in  no 
hurry ;  and,  not  being  able  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bling of  the  court,  he  resolved  to  prolong  its  deli- 
berations as  much  as  possible,  and  then,  in  the  end 
(unless  the  affairs  of  Italy  took  a  very  different 
turn),  to  render  them  nugatory. 

The  court  met  on  the  31st  of  May  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Black  Frian,  where  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio took  their  seats  with  much  solemnity,  and 
summoned  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before 
them.  Henry  appeared  by  proicy;  the  queen  in 
person,  and,  protesting  at  once  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  two  cardinals,  appealed  to  the  pope. 
Campeggio  then  adjourned  the  court,  nor  did  they 
meet  again  till  the  21st  of  June.  On  that  day 
Henry  sat  in  state  on  the  right  hand  of  the  cardi- 
nals, and,  when  his  name  was  called,  he  answered 
"  here !"  Catherine,  who  sat  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  cardinals,  attended  by  four  friendly  bishops, 
would  not  answer  to  her  name  or  plead  in  any  way. 
On  the  citation  being  repeated  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  crossed  herself  very  devoutly,  and  then, 
throwing  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  thus  addressed 
him  : — ^**  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  loves  that 
bath  been  between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let 
me  have  justice  and  right :  take  of  me  some  pity 
and  compassion,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a 
stranger,  bom  out  of  your  dominions.  I  have  here 
no  assured  friend,  much  less  impartial  counsel, 
and  I  flee  to  you  as  to  the  head  of  justice  within 
this  realm.  Alas,  Sir !  wherein  have  I  offended 
you,  or  on  what  occasion  given  you  displeasure  ? 
bave  I  ever  designed  against  your  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  you  should  put  me  from  you  ?  I  take 
God  and  all  the  world  to  witness  that  I  have  been 
to  you  a  true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife;  ever 
conformable  to  your  will  and  pleasure.     Never 
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have  I  said  or  done  aught  contrary  thereto,  being 
always  well  pleased  and  contented  with  all  things 
wherein  you  had  delight  or  dalliance,  whether 
it  were  in  little  or  much  ;  neither  did  I  ever  grudge 
in  word  or  countenance,  or  show  a  visage  or  spark 
of  discontent.  I  loved  all  those  whom  you  loved 
only  for  your  sake,  whether  I  had  cause  or  no, 
whether  tney  were  my  friends  or  mine  enemies." 
After  reminding  him  that  she  had  been  his  true 
wife  these  twenty  years,  and  had  borne  him  divers 
children,  although  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them 
out  of  the  world ;  denying  that  her  previous  mar- 
riage with  his  brother  had  been  more  than  a  form, 
on  which  point  she  appealed  to  his  own  con- 
science whether  she  Biwke  true  or  no ;  and  declaring 
that,  if  there  were  any  just  cause  why  their  mar- 
riage should  be  dissolved,  she  was  contented  to 
depart,  **  albeit  in  great  shame  and  dishonour :" 
she  continued, — "  The  king,  your  father,  was,  in 
the  time  of  his  reign,  of  such  estimation  through 
the  world  for  his  excellent  wisdom,  that  he  was 
accounted  and  called  of  all  men  the  second  Solomon ; 
and  my  father  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  wisest  princes :  both,  indeed, 
were  excellent  princes,  full  of  wisdom  and  princely 
behaviour.  .  .  .  Also,  as  me  seemeth,  there  were 
in  those  days  as  wise,  as  learned,  and  as  judicious 
men  as  be  at  the  present,  who  thought  then  the 
marriage  good  and  lawful ;  therefore  it  is  a  wonder 
to  hear  what  new  inventions  are  brought  up  against 

me Ye  cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and 

judgment  of  this  new  court,  wherein  ye  may  do 
me  much  wrong ;  for  ve  may  condemn  me  for  lack 
of  sufficient  answer,  having  no  impartial  advisers, 

but  only  such  as  ye  assign  me Ye  must 

consider  that  they  who  be  your  subjects  cannot  be 
impartial  counsellors  for  me :  they  have  been 
chosen  out  of  your  own  council,  and  they  dare  not, 
for  fear  of  you,  disobey  your  will  or  frustrate  your 
intentions.  Therefore,  most  humbly  do  1  require 
you,  in  the  way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of 
God,  who  is  the  just  Judge,  to  spare  me  the  extre- 
mity of  this  new  court  until  I  be  advertised  what 
way  my  friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ; 
and  if  ye  will  not  extend  to  me  so  much  impartial 
favour,  your  will  then  be  fulfilled, — ^unto  God  I 
commit  my  cause."* 

She  then  rose ;  and  after  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
king,  and  when  every  one  expected  she  would 
return  to  her  seat,  she  walked  hastily  out  of  the 
court,  in  which  she  would  never  again  be  persuaded 
to  make  her  appearance  either  personally  or  by 
proxy.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  her  eloquent 
appeal  Henry  made  a  most  hypocritical  speech, 
telling  all  present  that,  in  truth,  she  had  always 
been  a  dutiful  and  loving  wife,  and  that  his  pre- 
sent proceedings  arose  solely  from  the  delicacy  of 
his  own  conscience  and  his  Christian  fear  of  God's 
wrath.  He  asserted  that  Wolsey  had  not  suggested 
the  suit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it;   and  that  the  Bishop  of 
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Lincoln,  his  confessor,  and  several  others  of  the 
bishops,  had  approved  of  his  applying  to  the  pope.* 
As  Catherine  would  not  appear  in  court  she  was 
pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  trial  was  carried 
09  without  her.  The  king's  counsel,  who  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  maintained  the  three  following 
points  aa  justifying  and  imperiously  calling  for  the 
divorce  : — Ist.  That  the  marriage  between  her  and 
Prince  Arthur  had  been  consummated ;  which  fact 
made  her  subsequent  marriage  with  Henry  unlaw- 
ful and  unnatural ; — 2nd.  That  the  dispensatory 
bull  of  Pope  Julius  11.  had  been  obtained  under 
false  pretences  and  a  concealment  of  facts ; — and, 
3rd.  That  a  papal  breve  which  had  been  procured 
to  prop  the  bull  was  a  manifest  forgery.  Holding 
all  this  to  be  proved  (which  in  law  it  was  not), 
Henry  urged  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey  urged  Campeg- 

*  Cavendish. 


gio,  to  pronounce  judgment.  But  the  Italian 
legate  had  no  such  intention  :  his  master,  the  pope, 
had  concluded  his  favourable  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  no 
longer  stood  in  dread  of  the  wrath  of  Henry.  On 
the  23rd  of  July  Henry's  counsel  called  for  judg- 
ment in  peremptory  language.  Campeggio  said, 
"  I  have  not  come  so  far  to  please  any  man  for 
fear,  meed,  or  favour,  be  he  king  or  any  other 
potentate.  I  am  an  old  man,  sick,  decayed,  and 
looking  daily  for  death.  What  should  it,  then, 
avail  me  to  put  my  soul  in  the  danger  of  God's 
displeasure,  to  my  utter  damnation,  for  the  favour 
of  any  prince  or  high  estate  in  this  world  ?  Foras- 
much, then,  that  I  understand  the  truth  in  this 
case  is  very  difficult  to  be  known,  that  the  defend- 
ant will  make  no  answer  thereunto,  but  hath 
appealed  from  our  judgment;  therefore^  to  avoid 
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all  injustice  and  obscure  doubts,  I  intend  to  proceed 
no  fiuther  in  this  matter  until  I  have  the  opinion 
of  the  pope  and  such  others  of  his  council  as  have 
more  experience  and  learning.  For  this .  purpose 
(he  concluded,  rising  from  his  chair)  I  adjourn  the 
cause  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  in 
the  beginnmg  of  October."* 

As  Campeggio  finished  speaking,  Henry's 
brother-in*law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  struck  the 
table  with  his  fist,  and  exclaimed,  in  real  or  affected 
rase,  that  the  old  proverb  was  verified, — "  Never 
did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England."  The  blow 
was  especially  meant  for  Wolsey,  who  rose  with 
great  dignity,  and  replied, — **  Sir,  of  all  men 
within  this  realm,  ye  have  the  least  cause  to  dis- 
praise or  be  offended  with  cardinals ;  for,  but  for 
me,  simple  cardinal  as  I  am,  you  at  this  moment 
would  have  no  head  upon  your  shoulders,  and  no 
tongue  therein  to  make  so  rude  a  report  against  us, 
who  intend  you  no  manner  of  displeasure.  Know 
you,  then,  proud  lord,  that  I  and  my  brother,  here, 
will  give  place  neither  to  you  nor  to  any  other  in 
honourable  intentions  to  the  king,  and  a  desire  to 
accomplish  his  lawful  wishes.  But,  bethink  ye, 
my  lord,  were  ye  the  king's  commissioner  in  a 
foreign  country,  having  a  weighty  matter  to  treat 
upon,  would  ye  not  advertise  his  majesty  or  ever 
ye  went  through  the  same?  Doubtless  that  ye 
would,  right  carefully ;  and,  therefore,  I  advise  you 
to  banish  all  hasty  malice,  and  consider  that  we 
here  be  nothing  but  commissioners  for  a  time,  and 
dare  not  proceed  to  judgment  without  the  know- 
ledge of  our  supreme  head.  It  is  for  this  cause 
we  do  not  more  or  less  than  our  commission 
alloweth.  Therefore,  my  lord,  take  mv  counsel  : 
hold  your  peace,  pacify  yourself,  and  nrame  your 
words  like  a  man  of  honour  and  of  wisdom.  Ye 
know  best  what  friendship  ye  have  received  at  my 
hands,  and  which  I  never  before  this  time  revealed 
to  any  one  alive,  either  to  mv  own  glory  or  to  your 
diahonour.^t  The  court  did  not  meet  again ;  and 
in  a  few  days  after  it  was  known  in  London  that 
the  pope  had  revoked  the  legatine  commission  on 
the  15th  of  July,  or  eight  days  before  this  scene 
took  place,  and  had  entertained  the  appeal  of  Queen 
Catherme.  Campeggio,  who  had  skilfully  drawn 
out  the  business  to  the  proper  moment,  now  took 
his  leave  of  the  English  court.  Henry,  who  could 
check  the  violence  of  his  temper  when  he  thought 
it  expedient,  behaved  decently  with  the  Italian 
cardinal,  and  even  gave  him  some  presents,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions ;  but  as  Campeggio  lay  at 
Dover,  previous  to  his  embarkation,  his  chamber 
was  broken  open  by  armed  men,  who  searched  his 
trunks,  pretending  that  he  was  carrying  out  of  the 
kingdom  a  great  treasure  belonging  to  Wolsey. 
The  real  object  of  this  rough  usage  seems  to  have 
been  to  get  possession  of  the  decretal  bull,  though 
others  think  that  the  men  were  in  search  of  Henry's 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  the  cardinal  had 
cautiously  dispatched  beforehand  to  Rome. 
,     But  the  English  cardinal  was  more   at  the 
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mercy  of  a  vindictive  court ;  and  Wolsey  soon  found 
that  ''  Mistress  Anne,"  who  had  often  expressed 
her  gratitude  and  affection,  and  in  the  prece- 
ding year  had  vowed  an  eternal  friendship  to 
him,  was  bent  heart  and  soul  on  his  destruc- 
tion. Suffolk,  whom  Wolsey  had  stung  at  the  trial, 
and  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the 
highest  nobility  made  common  cause  with  her 
who  was  plainly  about  to  become  their  queen. 
They  represented  that  the  cardinal  had  never 
wished  for  the  divorce  except  in  favour  of  his 
French  scheme;  that  he  had  constantly  been 
bribed  and  bought  by  France.  Henry  turned  a 
ready  ear  to  all  this,  and  to  more ;  and  already,  in 
conceit,  devoured  Wolsey's  immense  wealth;  and 
his  courtiers  began  to  talk  at  dinner-time,  that, 
when  once  the  cardinal  was  dead  or  ruined,  they 
would  relieve  the  church  of  its  superfluous  wealth.* 
The  amorous  king  set  out  on  a  progress:  Anne 
Boleyn  was  with  him,  and  Wolsey  was  not.  The 
cardinal,  however,  soon  rode  after  the  court,  and 
joined  it  at  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  Anne  and  her  party,  the 
king  received  him  with  his  old  familiarity  and 
affection.  But  either  Henry  was  acting  at  the 
time,  or  Anne  made  a  good  use  of.  the  intervening 
night:  on  the  morrow  Wolsey  was  ordered  back 
to  London,  and  he  never  saw  his  master's  face 
again.f 

A  few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  when  Wolsey  proceeded  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  observed  that  none  of 
tlie  king's  servants  paid  him  any  honour ;  and  on 
the  same  day  Hales,  the  attorney-general,  filed  two 
bills  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
charging  him  with  having  transgressed  the  law  of 
the  land  in  exercising  the  functions  of  pope's 
legate.  One  of  the  old  statutes  of  praemunire, 
indeed,  passed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  might, 
in  some  respects,  be  made  to  bear  against  him ;  but 
the  provisions  in  question  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  Wolsey,  moreover,  had  been  authorised  to  sit 
as  legate  both  by  the  king  and  parliament  All 
this,  however,  signified  little  to  such  law-makers 
and  law-breakers  as  Henry;  and  the  cardinal 
knew  better  than  any  man,  that,  with  or  without 
the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  he  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Wolsey 's  long  courtier  life  seems  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  the  sud- 
den loss  of  the  royal  favour  was  to  him  like  the 
removal  of  the  bright  sun  from  the  heavens.  The 
gorgeous  creature  fell  prostrate  at  once,  and 
crawled  in  the  dirt  like  a  vile  worm.  Without  an 
effort  he  submitted  himself  to  the  scourge,  and, 
ordering  his  counsel  to  admit  his  guilt,  where  he 
was  innocent,  he  threw  himself  on  the  king's 
mercy,  like  a  whipped  schoolboy,  saying  he  did 
not  know  how  he  had  offended.  On  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  property  in 
the  church,  he  drew  up  a  deed,  transferring  his 

*  Letters  wriltrn  at  th«  moment  from  the  English  conxt  by  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  hayonne. 
f  CaTendish^bithoporBayaiiBe.— HaU. 
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entire  personal  estate  to  his  gracious  master,  from 
whose  bounty  he  said  he  had;  derived  it  all.  The 
property  thus  surrendered  was  valued  at  half  a 
million  of  crowns — an  immense  sum ;  but  Henry 
had  need  of  it  all,  and  of  more,  and  the  cardinal's 
promptitude  could  not  disarm  persecution.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  waited 
upon  him  at  York  Place,  to  tell  him,  from  the 
king,  who  meant  to  live  there  himself,  that  he 
must  quit  that  splendid  palace,  and  confine  him- 
self to  his  house  at  Esher.  Wolsey  submissively 
prepared  to  depart.  But  he  showed  some  little 
spirit  when  his  sworn  enemies,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  great  seal. 
"  My  lords,'*  said  he,  "the  great  seal  of  England 
was  delivered  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my  sovereign ; 
I  hold  it  by  his  majesty's  letters  patent,  which, 
along  with  it,  have  conferred  on  me  the  office  of 
chancellor,  to  be  enjoyed  during  my  life ;  and  I 
may  not  deliver  it  at  the  simple  word  of  any  lord, 
unless  you  can  show  me  your  commission."  The 
great  lords  were  mean  enough  to  taunt  and  insult 
the  fallen  minister ;  and  the  next  day,  when  Wol- 
sey was  ready  for  a  short  journey  to  Esher,  they 
returned  to  him  with  an  order  under  the  sign 
manual.  The  cardinal  read  the  paper,  immedi- 
ately resigned  the  seal,  and  gave  an  inventory  of 
his  jewels,  plate,  cloth  of  gold,  silks,  satins,  vel- 
vets, tapestries,  and  all  other  precious  commodities. 
"  Sir,"  said  his  treasurer  (Sir  William  Gascoyne), 
whom  he  charged  to  deliver  this  paper  to  the  king, 
**  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your  grace,  as  I  under- 
stand you  shall  go  to  the  Tower."  ♦'  It  is  a  false 
and  a  blasphemous  statement,"  exclaimed  the 
cardinal.  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  never 
done  aught  to  bring  me  under  arrest;  albeit 
it  hath  pleased  the  king  to  take  to  himself  my 
house  ready  furnished  at  this  time."  He  then 
issued  from  his  most  sumptuous  palace,  and  en- 
tered his  barge.  The  news  had  got  wing,  and  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  boats  full  of  men  and 
women,  who  hooted  and  shouted,  and  told  him  how 
happy  they  were  to  see  him  sent  to  the  Tower. 
They  were  fools  for  their  pains  ;  for  the  words  of 
Wolsey 's  faithful  attendant  were  fully  verified,  and 
there  came  "  another  hungry  and  lean  officer  in 
his  place,  that  bit  nearer  the  bone  than  the  old 
one."  They  were  also  disappointed  as  to  the  lord 
cardinal's  present  journey,  for,  instead,  of  descend- 
ing the  river  to  the  Tower,  he  ascended  it  to  Put- 
ney. 

As  he  was  travelling  by  land  from  Putney  to 
Esher,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains  (Sir  John 
Norris)  spurred  after  him,  and,  overtaking  him  on 
the  rise  of  a  hill,  presented  him  with  a  ring  which 
the  king,  who  had  taken  it  from  his  own  finger, 
sent  him,  with  a  very  comfortable  message. 
"  Therefore,"  added  Sir  John,  "  take  patience,  for 
I  trust  to  see  you  yet  in  better  estate  than  ever." 
Hereupon  the  lord  cardinal  alighted  from  his 
mule,  fell  upon  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  cap,  and 
humbly  thanked  God  for  such  happy  intelligence 
from  his  lord  the  king.     He  told  the  chamberlain 


that  his  tidings  were  worth  half  a  kingdom ;  but, 
as  he  had  nothing  left  except  the  clothes  on  his 
back,  he  could  make  him  no  suitable  reward.  He, 
however,  gave  Sir  John  a  small  gold  chain  and 
crucifix.  "  As  for  my  sovereign,"  he  added, 
*'  sorry  am  I  that  I  have  no  worthy  token  to  send 
him ;  but  stay,  here  is  my  fool  that  rides  beside 
me.  I  beseech  thee  take  him  to  court,  and  give 
him  to  his  majesty.  I  ajssure  you,  for  any  noble- 
man's pleasure,  he  is  worth  a  Uiousand  pounds."* 

But  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  Esher  were  gloomy 
and  horrid  without  the  smiles  of  the  king,  and 
Wolsey  soon  sank  in  despondency  and  sickneas. 
"  I  have  been  to  visit  the  cardinal  in  his  mis- 
fortunes," writes  the  French  ambassador,  **and 
have  seen  the  most  striking  change  of  fortune. 
He  explained  to  me  his  hard  case  in  the  wont 
rhetoric  [that  was  ever  heard.  Both  his  tongue 
and  his  heart  failed  him.  He  recommended  him- 
self to  thepity  of  the  king  and  madame  (Francis 
and  his  mother)  with  sighs  and  tears;  and,  at 
last,  left  me  without  having  said  anything  near  so 
moving  as  his  appearance.  His  face  is  dwindled 
to  one  half  of  its  natural  size.  In  truth  his  misery 
is  such,  that  his  enemies.  Englishmen  as  they  are, 
cannot  help  pitying  him;  still  they  will  carry 
things  to  extremities.  As  for  his  legation,  the 
seals,  his  authority,  &c.,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them.  He  is  willing  to  give  up  everything,  even 
the  shirt  from  his  back,  and  to  live  in  a  hermitage, 
if  the  king  would  but  desist  from  his  displeasure. "f 

The  cardinal  wrote  the  most  abject  letters  to  his 
'*  most  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  most  pious 
sovereign  lord,"  calling  himself  a  poor,  heavy,  and 
wretched  priest,  that  was  dying  for  want  of  the 
light  of  his  countenance ;  but  Henry  gave  him  no 
further  comfort  till  he  heard  that  a  slow  fever  had 
fixed  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  generally  believed 
he  was  dying.  Then  the  king  somewhat  relented 
towards  the  man  who  had  been  his  dearest  friend 
for  almost  twenty  years ;  and  he  not  only  said  that 
he  would  lose  twenty  thousand  pounds  rather  than 
he  should  die,  but  he  also  sent  his  physicians,  and 
some  presents  and  tokens  of  friendship,  to  the 
cardinal.  This  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderfiil 
effect  upon  Wolsey.  And  when  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  pronounced  sentence  against  him, 
the  king  took  him  into  his  protection.  At  thia 
crisis  the  king  had  thought  fit  once  more  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament.  On  the  1st  of  December  a 
bill  of  impeachment,  containing  forty- four  articles, 
mostly  of  a  vague  and  ridiculous  description,  and 
signed  by  fourteen  peers  and  all  the  law  officers, 
was  presented  to  the  Commons,  who,  after  an  elo- 
quent speech  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly 
secretary  to  Wolsey,  but  now  in  the  king's  service, 
threw  it  out.  The  cardinal  now  mended  rapidly. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain  his  numerous 
church  preferments  he  would  still  have  been  a  very 

*  CavendUh.  Tlie  foul,  it  appeara,  wan  so  much  nttachiNl  to  hit 
old  master,  the  canlini^l,  that  ha  would  not  leave  him  uutil  forcibly 
carried  off  by  six  stout  yeomau,  who  delivered  him  to  the  king.  Bat 
other  mea«  besides  his  poor  bufl[oon,  loved  Wulsey  dearly. 
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rich  man ;  but  he  soon  found  that  Henry  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  this  promise.  In  the  begin- 
ging  of  the  following  year  he  was  deprived  of 
everything  except  the  bishoprics  of  York  and  Win- 
chester, and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  latter  was  appropriated  by  the  king,  who  di- 
vided it  among  the  Viscount  Rochford,  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Sandis, 
Sir  John  Russell,  and/other  laymen.  In  relum, 
however,  Wolsey  received  a  free  pardon  and  some 
plate,  furniture,  and  a  little  money  for  present  ex- 
penses ;  for  it  appears  that,  for  a-  time,  the  lord 
cardinal  was  left  at  Esher  without  the  means  of 
procuring  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  He  was 
now  permitted  to  come  nearer  to  the  court,  and  he 
removed  from  Esher  to  Richmond.  But  Anne 
and  her  party  took  the  alarm,  and  he  was  presently 
ordered  to  reside  in  the  north  of  England  within 
his  archbishopric.  Lingering  at  every  stage,  in 
the  fond  hope  of  being  recalled  to  court,  Wolsey 
travelled  to  York.  Yet,  when  once  there,  his 
mind  seemed  reconciled  to  the  change,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  with  wonderful  seal  to  his  eccle- 
siastical duties.  At  the  same  time,  casting  off  his 
courtly  pride  and  arrogance,  \ie  became  meek  and 
mild  as  a  primitive  apostle-H^ourteous  and  affable 
to  all  men.  The  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  he  enter- 
tained at  a  plain  but  hospitable  table ;  to  the  poor 
he  gave  liberal  alms  and  (what  was  better)  abundant 
employment  to  three  hundred  of  them  in  repairing 
the  churches  and  houses  of  the  see.  His  popu- 
larity in  the  course  of  a  few  months  waxed  great 
all  over  that  county.  "  Who,"  says  Cavendish, 
^*  was  less  beloved  in  the  north  than  my  lord 
cardinal — God  have  his  soul! — before  he  was 
among  them  ?  Who  better  beloved  after  he  had 
been  there  awhile  ?  We  hate  oft-times  whom  we 
have  cause  to  love.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how 
they  were  turned, — how  of  utter  enemies  they  be- 
came  his  dear  friends.  He  gave  bishops  a  right 
good  example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts." 
But  this  winning  of  men's  hearts  did  not  suit  the 
party  who  now  ruled  at  court,  and  who  were 
alarmed,  not  only  at  the  cardinals  popularity,  but 
also  at  a  correspondence  he  was  carrying  on  with 
the  French  king  and  with  the  pope.  How  they 
discovered  this  correspondence,  or  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  it,  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  they  made 
Henry  believe  that  it  was  of  a  treasonable  nature^ 
and  for  the  thwarting  of  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn. 

The  cleigy  9f  York,  delighted  with  their  metro- 
politan, waited  upon  Wolsey  in  a  body,  and  begged 
that  he  would  be  installed  in  his  cathedral  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  which  he 
had  not  hitherto  observed.  Wolsey  consented,  on 
condition  that  the  thing  should  be  done  with  as 
little  pomp  as  possible ;  and  the  first  Monday  afler 
All- Saints  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  consented,  the  neigh- 
bouring nobility  and  gentry  sent  into  York  great 
store  of  venison,  wine,  and  other  things  needfuL 
On  the  4th  of  November,  three  days  before  that 


fixed  for  the  ceremony,  as  the  lord  cardinal  was 
sitting  at  dinner  in  his  house  at  Cawood,  near 
York,  he  was  told  that  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  arrived  from  court,  and  was  dismounting 
in  the  yard.  He  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not 
arrived  before  dinner  began,  for  the  earl  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  household,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  good 
news  from  the  king.  He  arose  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  to  welcome  him  as  he  came  into  the 
hall.  Upon  seeing  that  the  earl  was  rather  nume- 
rously attended,  and  that  most  of  those  with  him 
were  old  servants  of  the  family,  he  said,  *'  Ah! 
my  lord,  I  perceive  that  you  observe  the  precepts 
and  instructions  which  I  gave  you  when  you  were 
abiding  with  me  in  your  youth — to  cherish  yoiur 
father's  old  servants.''  And  he  then  took  the  earl 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  bed- 
chamber, Northumberland,  according  to  an  eye- 
witness, was  much  affected,  and  hesitated  for  a 
while,  but  at  length  he  laid  a  trembling  hand  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  *'  My  lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason." 
For  a  season  Wolsey  stood  rooted  to  the  ground, 
mute  as  well  as  motionless ;  and,  when  he  reco- 
vered speech,  it  was  only  to  utter  unmanly  and  un- 
availing lamentations,  accompanied  by  wretched 
tears.  The  people  showed  a  lively  sympathy  for 
him,  and  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  easily  in- 
duced to  rescue  him  and  convey  him  to  the  coast ; 
but  he  was  as  passive  as  a  doomed  victim  of  an 
Eastern  sultan,  and  followed  Northumberland 
without  an  effort.  When  he  reached  Sheffield 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  steward 
of  the  king's  household,  he  was  sick  and  faint,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with  a  dysen- 
tery, which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight. 
On  resuming  his  alow  journey  he  was  so  weak  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit  on  his  mule  without  sup- 
port. On  the  third  evening  he  reached  Leicester 
Abbey,  where  he  was  received  at  the  gate  by 
the  monks,  holding  lighted  torches,  the  hour 
being  late.  ^'  Father,''  said  he  to  the  abbot,  as  he 
dismounted,  '*  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you."  The  monks  carried  him  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  day  and  night  he  swooned  repeatedly  $ 
and  on  the  second  morning  his  servants,  whose 
warm  affection  proves  that  there  must  have  been 
good  and  amiable  qualities  in  him,  saw  that  he 
was  dying.  He  called  to  him  Kingston,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  who  had  been  sent  down  to 
take  charge  of  his  person,  and  said,  ^*  Master 
Kingston,  I  pray  you  have  me  commended  most 
humbly  to  his  majesty,  and  beseech  him,  on  my 
behalf,  to  call  to  his  gracious  remembrance  all 
matters  that  have  passed  between  us  from  the  be^ 
ginning,  especially  respecting  Queen  Catherine 
and  himself,  and  then  shall  his  conscience  know 
whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not.  He  is  a 
prince  of  most  royal  courage,  and  hath  a  princely 
heart — for,  rather  than  miss  or  want  any  part  of 
his  will,  he  will  endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 
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And  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  often  kneeled  before 
him  in  his  privy  chamber,  sometimes  for  three 
hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  appetite, 
and  could  not  prevail.  And,  Master  Kingston, 
this  I  will  say — had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  Howbeit  this  is 
my  just  reward  for  my  pains  and  diligence,  not 
regarding  my  service  to  (jod,  but  only  my  duty  to 
my  prince."  The  cardinal  expired  as  the  clock 
was  striking  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
November,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and 
was  at  midnight,  without  any  solemnity,  buried  in 
our  Lady*s  Chapel,  in  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery.* 

The  faithful  Cavendish,  his  chamberlain,  who 
witnessed  his  last  moments,  went  on  from  Leices- 
ter, to  announce  the  event  at  court.  He  found  the 
king  amusing  himself  with  archery  in  the  park  of 
Hampton,  that  stately  pile,  which  Wolsey  had 
built,  and  richly  furnished,  and  had  presented  to 
his  sovereign.  When  his  sport  was  done  Henry 
listened  to  the  mournful  messenger.  At  first  he 
showed  some  feeling,  but  this  lasted  a  very  little 
while,  and  then,  with  great  eagerness,  he  questioned 
Cavendish  touching  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
which,  as  he  had  been  told,  the  cardinal  had  con- 
cealed in  some  secret  place.  He  was  assured  more 
than  once  (for  a  single  assertion  did  not  satisfy 
him)  that  the  money  had  been  delivered  to  a  cer- 
tain priest.  **  Then,"  said  he,  "  keep  this  gear 
secret  between  yourself  and  me;  three  may  keep 
counsel  if  two  be  away ;  if  I  thought  my  cap  knew 

•  CaTendiah.-GodwiB.*Fiddei. 


my  mind,  I  would  cast  it  into  the  fire  and  bum  it« 
If  I  hear  anymore  of  this,  I  shall  know  by  whom 
it  has  been  revealed."  And,  so  saying,  Henry 
praised  his  truth  and  honesty  to  his  old  master, 
and  dismissed  him.*  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  this  prince,  of  most  royal  courage  and 
princely  heart,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  favourite,  who  had  sacrificed  soul  and  con- 
science in  liis  service,  and  whose  worst  deeds  had 
certainly  been  done  for  his  selfish  gratification. 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  cardinaVs  death,  and 
immediately  after  his  surrender  of  the  great  seal, 
Henry  had  formed  a  new  cabinet,  from  which 
churchmen  were  carefully  excluded.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Anne  Boleyn's  untie,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  but  a  still  greater  share  of 
power  fell  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufifolk, 
and  Lord  Marshal,  and  to  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Viscount  Rochford,  who  soon  afterwards 
was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  But  a  chancellor 
was  still  wanting,  and  this  honour  was  thrust  upon 
the  unwilling  shoulders  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  he 
was  conducted  to  his  seat  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  pronounced,  at  the  same  time,  a  well-merited 
eulogium  on  his  great  learning  and  abilities. 
More  was  a  conscientious  and  zealous  Catholic, 
who  showed  that  he  could  face  the  scaffold  for  his 
religious  opinions ;  but,  a  little  before  this  time, 
chance  had  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  king 
one  who  was  equally  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  It  chanced  that  Dr.  Gardiner, 
then  secretary  to  Henry,  and  Dr.  Fox,  supped 
with  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  named  Cressy,  at 
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a  time  when  the  grand  topic  of  conversation  was 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine.  During  supper  a 
grave  and  learned  man,  who  was  tutor  m  the 
family,  ventured  to  say,  that  the  proper  way  of 
settling  that  tedious  matter  would  he  to  have  it 
discussed  and  determined  hy  learned  and  holy 
doctors,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  word  of 
Crod,  without  any  further  reference  to  the  pope. 
When  this  conversation  was  reported  to  Henry,  he 
said  '*  that  the  man  who  spoke  thus  had  the  right 
sow  hy  the  ear."*  This  man  was  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  who  was  immediately  summoned  to  court, 
and  ordered  to  draw  up  his  opinions  in  writing. 
He  was  soon  named  chaplain  to  thQ  king,  and 
sent  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
Anne  Boleyn*8  father,  where  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
could  hardly  be  wanting.  But  Cranmer  had 
already  a  higher  incentive ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  his  friends  and  associates,  as 
well  as  he  himself,  saw  the  vantage  ground  they 
might  gain  lor  the  new  doctrines.  His  main 
argument  was  sufficiently  simple — it  was,  that  the 
laws  of  God,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ancient  fathers,  did  not  permit  a 
man  to  marry  his  brother's  widow;  and  his  treatise 
was  soon  finished  and  committed  to  the  press, 
that  mighty  instrumeut  whose  infant  activity  was 
stimulated  by  this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of 
Wolsey,  Henry  had  already  sent  agents  to  consult 
some  of  the  foreign  universities,  but  without  any 
notion  of  making  their  decision  final,  or  subversive 
of  the  pope's  authority.  He  now  consulted  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  judging  that  his  own  universities 
would  not  dare  to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  abso- 
lute will;  but  he  was  mistaken.  At  Oxford  the 
subject  was  debated  with  the  utmost  violence,  and 
a  convocation  dissolved  in  confusion  and  uproar, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  doctors 
and  seniors,  "  in  hopes  of  reward,  or  out  of  fear, 
gave  their  opinions  concerning  the  matter  such  as 
they  thought  would  please  the  king;  but  the 
juniors  disputed  it  very  eagerly,  and  could  not  be 
drawn  to  their  minds."  Upon  this  the  king  ad- 
dresaed  a  remonstrance  to  Oxford,  recommending 
the  more  discreet  and  aged  men  to  bring  their 
iuniors  to  greater  order  and  conformity;  and,  ad- 
monishing the  young  gentlemen,  that  if  they  went 
on  to  play  the  masters  as  they  were  beginning  to 
do,  they  would  find  that  it  is  not  good  to  provoke 
homets.t  "  The  wise  men,"  as  they  are  called  by 
the  historian  of  Oxford,  did  their  best,  but  still 
they  encountered  "  long  tarryance  and  much  diffi- 
culty.'*} On  the  5th  of  April,  1530,  Bishop 
Longland,  Dr.  Fox,  and  Dr.  Bell,  writing  from 
Oxford,  told  the  king,  that  since  the  receipt  of  his 
grace's  letters,  containing  his  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure, for  the  ordering  of  their  doings  in  the  uni- 
versity, they  had,  according  to  their  bounden  duty, 
laboured  hard  for  the  achieving  of  his  highness's 
purpose;  but  yet  had  they  for  some  time  been  in 
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doubt,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  what 
might  ensue.  After  this,  they  went  on  more 
cheerfully  to  say,  that  they  had  settled  that  day, 
that  the  decision  of  the  said  doctors  and  bachelors 
who  had  been  chosen  to  decide  the  king's  cause, 
should  be  reputed  and  taken  as  the  difirdtion  and 
determination  of  the  whole  university.  "  For  the 
attaining  whereof  it  may  like  your  highness  to  un- 
derstand that,  after  the  election  being  perfected, 
according  to  the  instrument  which  I,  Master  Fox, 
this  day  sent  unto  Mr.  Secretary,  and  three  public 
disputations  had  and  kept  solemnly  in  the  divinity 
schools,  which  we  considered  to  be  a  very  honour- 
able cause  of  deferring  of  the  act,  and  jnost  conve^ 
rdent  way  to  entertain  the  multitude^  until  such 
time  as  we  might  obtain  their  said  consent ;  yester- 
day we.  Master  Bell  and  Master  Fox,  taking  with 
usDr.  Cox  and  the  warden  of  All  Souls  College, 
first  called  before  us  the  regents,  in  whom  we 
thought  all  the  doubt  consisted ;  purporting  unto 
them  how  much  it  should  confer  to  the  redubbing* 
of  all  such  displeasures  and  inconveniences  as 
might  ensue  unto  them,  upon  your  grace*s  indig- 
nation, conceived  most  worthily  against  them  for 
their  ungoodly  behaviour,  if  now  at  the  least  wise 
they  would  show  and  declare  their  good  conformity 
in  submitting  themselves  and  their  whole  opinions 
to  such  order  as  had  been  devised  by  the  most  sage 
and  wise  doctors  of  the  university ;  desired  them, 
as  of  ourselves,  for  as  much  as  we  would  be  very 
sorry  to  have,  cause  to  make  such  report  of  them 
as  might  hereafter  be  occasion  of  their  no  little 
hinderance  and  utter  confusion,  being  sure,  never- 
theless, that  the  determination,  maugre  their  wills, 
should  take  and  have  good  effect  and  expedition, 
that  they  would  be  content  the  determination  of  the 
doctors  should  be  taken  and  reputed  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  university.  Whereunto 
divers  of  them  answered  us  very  frowardly.  Albeit 
finally,  causing  them  to  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  we  had  of  our  opinion  twenty-seven,  and  of 
the  contrary  party  there  were  but  twenty-two. 
After  which  experience  had  of  the  good  will  of  the 
major  party,  this  morning,  first  we  called  your 
grace's  friends  unto  us,  and  making  overture  unto 
them  of  our  purpose,  wherein  we  found  them  all 
very  agreeable,  it  was  concluded  among  us,  to  call 
a  convocation  at  afternoon ;  in  which  convocation, 
first  calling  apart  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and,  after 
them,  tlie  faculty  of  canon  law ;  and  thirdly  the 
faculty  of  civil  law;  and  fourthly  the  facul^  of 
physic ;  and,  after  them,  the  bachelors  of  divinity 
and  non-regents,  and  causing  them,  one  by  one, 
openly  to  show  their  minds;  we  found  them  all, 
except  eight  or  ten,  very  conformable,  and  desirous 
to  fulfil  our  gaid  desire ;  so  that  then  the  only  let 
and  impediment  was  in  the  regents;  and  for  as 
much  as  practising  with  the  presidents  of  the  col- 
leges here,  all  the  morning  before,  how  to  attain 
the  said  regents'  good  wills,  it  was  devised  we 
should  call  the  company  of  every  house  smgularly, 
one  by  one,  to  show  and  give  thenr  voices  in  a 
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secret  scrutiny,  setting  always  the  master  of  the 
college  by  me,  the  Bishop  of  Lwcoln,  the  com- 
missary, and  proctors,  to  know  if  they  did  with  us 
or  not,  which  had  before  promised  us,  and  their 
masters,  so  to  do.  And  so,  finally,  we  had  for  our 
part  seven-and-thirty ;  our  adversaries  having  on 
their  side  but  five-and- twenty.  Whereupon,  de- 
siring the  commissary  to  publish  the  said  scruti- 
nies, we  caused  also,  there  and  then,  immediately 
to  make  a  decree  thereupon,  according  to  suck 
form  as  we  send  here  unto  your  grace.  And  so, 
all  things  now  having  good  success,  we  intend,  to- 
morrow, to  call  all  the  judges  together,  and,  after  a 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  I,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  purpose  to  celebrate,  God  willing,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  determination,  which,  bringing  to  good 
effect,  and,  as  we  trust,  to  your  grace's  own  desire, 
at  afternoon  we  purpose  to  have  their  said  deter- 
mination read  openly,  in  a  great  convocation; 
where  also,  eight  must  be  chosen  by  the  commis- 
sary and  the  proctors,  to  oversee  and  correct  the 
instrument  so  made  before  it  be  sealed;  which 
eight,  forsomuch  the  commissary  and  the  proctors 
will  choose  such  as  we  shall  think  good,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  same  shall  be  by  them  approved. 
And  if  we  may  have  the  instrument  well  written 
and  clean,  we  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  sealed  in 
the  same  convocation,  or  else  the  next  morrow, 
without  fail ;  which  things  done,  we  intend  to  give 
them  leave  here  to  proceed  unto  the  act  of  com- 
mencement, and  so  to  repair  to  your  highness  with 
all  diligence,  unless  your  grace  shall  command  us 
the  contrary.  At  which  our  coming,  we  shall 
declare  unto  your  highness,  more  amply,  the  whole 
circumstance  of  all  our  proceedings  here.  Thus 
we  pray  Almighty  God,  to  preserve  your  most 
noble  and  royal  estate."* 

John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  person 
who  makes  the  principal  figure  in  this  letter,  was 
a  prelate  after  the  king's  own  heart.  The  letter 
itself,  which  was  unknown  to  earlier  historians, 
completely  upsets  the  assertion  that  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  allowed  to  manage  the  question  in 
their  own  way,  and  to  decide  impartially.  Lord 
Herbert,  a  contemporary,  and  the  minute  Anthony 
k  Wood,  both  stated  the  facts  correctly,  but  their 
evidence  has  been  overlooked  by  our  historians. 

At  Cambridge  the  same  kind  of  opposition  was 
overcome  by  tfie  same  arts  and  threats,  and  the 
seal  of  each  university  was  affixed  to  a  long  paper 
declaring  the  marriage  of  Queen  Catherine  to  be 
illegal. 

The  foreign  universities,  which  could  not  be 
threatened,  were  bribed ;  and  Henry's  active  agents, 
who  were  now  numerous,  scattered  money  in  all 
directions.  In  Italy  the  faculties  of  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Ferrara,  and  some  hundreds  of  learned 
men,  declared  for  Henry.  In  Germany  the  power 
of  the  emperor  was  more  prevalent  than  English 
money,  and  not  a  single  university  would  justify 
the  divorce.  Whether  Protestants  or  Catholics, 
all  the  German  doctors,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
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loudly  condemned  the  project  Luther  himself 
told  Barnes,  one  of  the  agents  in  those  parts,  that 
it  would  be  more  lawful  for  Henry  to  have  two 
wives  at  the  same  time,  than  to  divorce  Catherine 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  another  woman ;  and 
the  mild  Melancthon  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  In  France  it  was  determined 
by  the  court  to  make  a  good  bargain.  Francis 
represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be  at  that 
moment  to  irritate  Charles,  who  still  held  his  two 
sons  as  hostages ;  but,  upon  Henry  munificently 
giving  up  a  claim  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns 
and  the  lily  of  diamonds,  and  advancii^  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he  consented  that  his 
universities  should  entertain  the  great  subject. 
But  still  the  learned  of  France  were  very  dilatory 
in  the  cause,  and  the  leading  churchmen  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  pope. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Clement,  yielding  to 
the  personal  application  of  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  Italy,  published  a-  breve  forbidding  Henry  to 
contract  a  new  marriage  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication. A  few  days  after  this  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire arrived  at  the  head  of  a  new  embassy,  which 
was  instructed  to  use  all  kinds  of  means  to  prevail 
upon  both  pope  and  emperor  to  consent  to  the 
divorce,  which,^  they  were  to  say,  was  rather  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  and.  com- 
mons of  England,  than  of  the  king.  Clement  re- 
ceived them  in  a  mild,  conciliating  manner,  but 
Charles  was  disgusted  and  irritated  at  the  sight  of 
the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  emplojinent  in 
this  mission  showed  a  want  both  of  tact  and  of 
delicacy.  "  Stop,  Sir,"  said  the  emperor  to  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  "  let  your  colleagues  speak ; — 
you  are  a  party  in  this  cause."  The  earl  replied, 
smartly,  that  he  was  there  as  the  representative  of 
his  sovereign,  not  as  father  of  Anne  Boleyn :  but 
neither  his  self-possession,  nor  his  liberal  promises 
of  money,  produced  any  favourable  effect  upon 
Charles,  who  said  that  he  would  never  sell  the 
honour  of  his  good  aunt  Catherine.  Cranmer  re- 
mained at  Rome  to  convince  the  pope ;  t^  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  the  rest  returned  homeward  through 
France,  where  the  earl  remained  some  time  to 
urge  on  the  unwilling  universities.  After  many 
intrigues,  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Tou- 
louse, Angers,  and  Bourges  voted  that  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  :  the 
other  French  universities  were  not  consulted,  or, 
if  they  were,  their  answers  were  suppressed,  as 
unfavourable  to  Henry.  But  all  these  opinions 
rested  upon  the  supposition  that  the  marriage 
between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  had  been 
consummated.  The  queen  persisted  in  her  solemn 
assertion  that  it  had  not^  and  the  king  could  not 
prove  the  contrary.* 

It  would  be  insufferably  tedious  to  follow  out  all 
the  details  of  this  business,  or  to  describe  the 
various  measures  adopted  to  win  over  the  pope. 
Cranmer,  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good  at 
Rome,  went  into  Germany,  where,  some  time  after, 
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he  committed  himself  to  the  reformed  doctrines^ 
by  the  decided  step  of  marrying  the  niece  of  his 
fnend  Osiander,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  Nurem« 
burg.  He  kept  the  match  a  secret,  however,  for 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he  could  ad- 
vantageously break  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  was  wanting,  to  carry  forward  in  England 
the  important  changes  that  had  already  begun  on 
the  continent,  a  spirit  more  resolute  than  that  of 
Cranmer,  and  this  spirit  had  been  already  found 
in  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney. 
As  his  father  rose  in  wealth  or  condition,  and 
became  a  brewer  or  a  fuller,  he  was  enabled  to 
give  bis  son  a  tolerable  education,  including  a  little 
Latin.  In  his  youth  Thomas  went  to  the  continent, 
where  he  learned  several  foreign  languages.  His 
first  occupation  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  clerk 
in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp  :  he  afterwards 
served  as  a  trooper  under  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
and  followed  that  desperate  leader  to  the  sack  of 
Rome.  When  peace  was  restored  to  Italy  he 
returned  to  his  commercial  pursuits,  and  worked 
in  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  of  Venice. 
After  this  strange  career,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  bent  his  steps 
towards  England,  where  he  took  up  the  study  and 
profession  of  the  law.  He  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  great  Wolsey,  who  took  him  into  his 
household,  appointed  him  his  solicitor,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  as  chief  agent  in  the  foundation  of  his  colleges. 
In  these  offices  he  acquired  wealth,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  monastic  bodies.  He  was  soon  returned  as 
a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  hia 
ready  address  and  talent  for  business  were  conspi- 
cuous. As  far  as  comported  with  an  ambitious 
nature,  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  his  old 
master,  and,  when  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  Esher.  This  retirement  was  ill 
suited  to  such  a  mind.  ^^  It  chanced  me,"  says 
Cavendish,  "  upon  Alhallows-day,  to  come  there 
into  the  great  chamber  at  Esher,  in  the  morning, 
to  give  mine  attendance,  where  I  found  Master 
Cromwell  leaning  in  the  great  window  with  a 
primer  in  his  hand,  saying  Our  Lady  Matins, 
which  since  had  been  a  strange  sight.  He  prayed 
not  more  earnestly  than  the  tears  distilled  from  his 
eyes.  Whom  I  bade  good  morrow,  and  with  that 
I  perceived  the  tears  upon  his  cheeks.  To  whom 
I  said,  *  Why,  Master  Cromwell,  what  meaneth 
all  this  your  sorrow  ?  Is  my  lord  in  any  danger, 
for  whom  ye  lament  thus ;  or  is  it  for  any  loss  ye 
have  sustained  by  any  misadventure?'  *  Nay, 
nay,'  quoth  he,  *it  is  my  unhappy  adventure, 
which  am  like  to  lose  all  that  I  have  travailed  for 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  doing  my  master  true 
and  diligent  service.'"  Cavendish  endeavoured 
to  comfort  him ;  but  he  said  that  an  ill  name  once 
gotten  was  not  lightly  to  be  put  away.  Presently, 
however,  he  added,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  But 
1  intend,  God  willing,  this  afternoon,  when  my 
lord  cardinal  hath  dined,  to  ride  to  London,  and  so 
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to  the  court,  where  I  will  either  make  or  mar." 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Wolsey,  who  had 
a  great  reliance  upon  his  talents  and  his  fidelity, 
and  who,  a  few  days  after,  wrote  to  implore  him 
to  "  employ  all  his  wit,  good  will,  and  policy,  in 
all  places  where  he  should  think  good  might  be 
done  for  his  unfortunate  friend,"*  did  not  consider 
that  Cromwell  was  deserting  him,  but  saw  his  de- 
parture for  court  with  pleasure  and  with  hope. 
Indeed,  it  was  at  this  juncture,  and  a  very  few 
days  after  his  leaving  his  patron,  that  Cromwell 
made  the  eloquent  speech  in  parliament  in  his 
defence.     It  is  assumed,  and  very  reasonably,  that 
both  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  in  rejecting 
the  bill  of  impeachment,  had  received  orders  from 
the  king  to  that  effect,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  fair  to 
assume  that  Cromwell,  who  showed  a  grateful 
heart  in  other  respects,  did  not  use  his  newly 
acquired  influence  over  Henry's  mind  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  old  master.     Cromwell  played  hit 
part  so  well  at  court,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
stewardship  of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  which 
had  been  dissolved  under  Wolsey,  and  was  ad- 
mitted frequently  to  personal  conference  with  the 
king.     At  the  critical  moment  when  the  weaker 
minds  of  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  wavering 
and  half  alarmed  at  the  firm  opposition  of  the 
pope,  he  asked  for  an  audience,  in  which,  after 
some  necessary  circumlocution,  he  said  that  the 
chief  embarrassment  was  owing  to  the  timidity  of 
the  king's  ministers,  who  stood  too  much  in  awe 
of  vulgar  opinion,  and  that  the  best  way  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  divorce  was,  to  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope  altogether, — to  rest  upon  the  opi- 
nions already  received  from  the  universities,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  English  parliament,  which 
it  was  easy  to  obtain.     Going  further  than  this, 
Cromwell  even  recommended  the  king  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  German  princes  who  had  re- 
ceived the  new  reli^on,  and  declare  himself  the 
supreme  head  of  his  own  church.     He  demon- 
strated that,  by  the  present  division  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers,  Henry  was  only  half  a  king ; 
and  that,  to  have  the  full  exercise  of  authority,  the 
bishops  and  clergy  ought  to  be  made  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown,  nor  allowed  to  hold  any- 
thing from  the  pope.     No  doctrine  could  be  more 
palatable  to  the  king,  whose  greedy  imagination 
already  fattened  on  the  wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate ;  and,  without  pretending  to  turn  Protestant 
(which  he  never  did),  he  resolved  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Cromwell,  who  was  forthwith  sworn  of 
his  privy  council. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  great  churchmen 
would  concur  in  this  grand  project,  but  it  was  pre- 
sently seen  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  now 
powerless.  By  the  advice  of  Cromwell  the  whole 
body  were  involved  in  a  praemunire,  or  accused  as 
fautors  and  abettors  of  Wolsey,  in  having  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  as  legate,  which  authority,  as 

*  Letter  fVom  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,  dated  Ether,  18th  December, 
15S9,  published  in  State  Papers.  The  original  holograph  it  in  the 
Cottonian  Collection  ofMSS.,  Brit.  Mas. 
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we  have  mentioned,  had  heen  confirmed  by  the 
king  himself.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  and 
Cromwell  took  care  to  hint  to  the  clergy,  who,  in 
great  alarm,  had  assembled  in  convocation,  that 
the  royal  wrath  might  be  assuaged  by  a  round 
sum  of  money.  The  convocation  offered  a  present 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pomids.  The  king  did 
not  complain  of  the  amount,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it  or  give  any  pardon  unless,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  their  grant,  they  formally  acknowledged 
him  to  be  "  the  protector  and  only  supreme  head 
of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England."  For  three 
whole  days  the  clergy^debated  on  this  unexpected 
proposition.  Many  were  averse  to  any  such 
clause,  but  the  majority,  dreading  the  king's  vio- 
lence of  temper,  inclined  to  admit  it,  with  the 
limitation,  quantum  per  legem  Chrisli  liceat  (as 
far  as  may  be  by  the  law  of  Christ).  "  Mother  of 
God  !'*  roared  Henry  to  Cromwell  and  the  others 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  manage  this  matter, 
•*you  have  played  me  a  shrewd  turn.  I  thought 
to  have  made  fools  of  those  prelates,  and  now  you 
have  so  ordered  the  business  that  they  are  likely 
to  make  a  fool  of  me,  as  they  have  done  of  you 
already.  Go  to  them  again,  and  let  me  have  the 
business  passed  without  any  quantums  or  tantums : 
I  will  have  no  quantum  nor  no  tantum  in  the 
matter,  but  let  it  be  done  out  of  hand."*  In  the 
end,  however,  Henry  yielded,  pocketed  the  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  which  were  added 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  pounds  from  the  clergy 
of  the  north,  and  let  the  limitation  stand.  Shortly 
after  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  chancellor,  attended  by 
twelve  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  chancellor 
declared  all  that  the  king  had  done  touching  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  "  who  before  time  had 
been  wedded  and  bedded  to  his  own  brother;" 
and  showed  how  the  king,  like  a  virtuous  prince, 
for  the  safety  of  his  conscience  and  for  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom,  had  consulted  divers  universities, 
not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad,  even  in  the 
pope's  dominions.  Then  Sir  Bryan  Tuke  took 
out  of  a  box  twelve  writings  sealed  (the  answers  of 
the  universities),  and  read  them  to  the  House 
word  by  word.  He  also  produced  many  other 
papers,  and  divers  books  written  by  doctors  of 
foreign  nations,  but,  as  they  were  long,  and  the  day 
was  already  spent,  they  were  not  read ;  and,  after  a 
severe  trial  of  patience,  the  members  were  dis- 
missed, with  strict  orders  to  tell  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  country  how  just  and  righteous  was 
the  king's  cause. f 

•  In  the  month  of  May,  soon  after  prorogation  of 
parliament,  the  king  sent  several  lords  of  his 
council  to  Queen  Ca&erine,  at  Greenwich,  to  ter- 
rify her  into  submission,  and  to  make  her  agree  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  four  of  the  bishops  and 

•  Bailey.  Life  of  Bishop  Fisber. 

i  Herbert— HftH.—'Stowe. — Daring  this  session  of  pftrlinment 
one  Richard  Rose,  cook  to  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roeheaterijput  poison 
into  the  soup,  with  the  intent  of  killing  his  master.  The  bishop 
escaped,  but  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  his  scnranta  were  poisoned. 
The  cook  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  boiled  alive 
atSmithfleldl 


four  of  the  lay  peers  of  England.  The  high- 
minded  Spaniard  was  still  firm,  upon  which  she 
was  removed  to  Windsor.  In  the  mouth  of  July 
she  was  ordered  to  quit  that  royal  residence.  "  I 
go,"  said  she;  **  but,  go  where  I  may,  I  shall  still 
be  his  lawful  wife."  She  went  to  the  Moor  in 
Hertfordshire,  a  beautiful  manor  with  a  park  well 
stocked  with  red  deer,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
see  of  York,  and  which  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  event  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.* 
From  the  Moor  she  soon  went  to  Easthamstead,  and 
thence  to  Ampthill,  where  she  finally  fixed  her 
residence.  About  the  same  time,  to  prove  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  king  and  court,  Thomas  Bilney, 
a  learned  and  amiable  man,  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field  as  an  accursed  heretic,  for  having  attempted  to 
expose  the  errors  of  popery.  This  was  a  beginning 
to  the  atrocious  system  pursued  during  the  rest  of 
this  reign,  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  were  plun- 
dered and  hanged  on  the  one  side,  and  the  professors 
of  the  reformed  religion  were  burned  on  the  other,  in 
pretty  equal  proportions ;  the  Protestant  fires  being 
made  to  blaze  with  greater  fury  whenever  any 
terrible  blow  was  struck  by  Henry  at  the  established 
church.  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  great  learning 
and  wit  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  times,t  took  a  melancholy  part  in 
some  of  the  prosecutions  against  Protestants,  but  he 
had  no  taste  for  those  instituted  against  his  own 
church :  he  disapproved  of  the  plan  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  queen ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  seeing  nothing  but  danger  and  disgrace  in 
the  retaining  of  office,  he  represented  to  die  king 
that  he  was  growing  old  and  had  need  of  repose. 
After  making  many  efforts  to  retain  him,  Henry  ac- 
cepted his  resignation ;  and  More,  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  withdrew  to  solitude  and 
poverty  on  the  16th  of  May,  1532;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  June  following,  the  seals  were  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley4 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  the  pope, 
much  affected,  it  is  said,  by  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Catherine,  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  ; 
but  Henry,  acting  upon  the  grand  plan  of  Crom- 
well, who  was  now  the  most  influential  person  in 
his  council,  rejected  the  proposals  with  wrath  and 
disgust ;  for  an  indispensable  condition  was  that  he 
should  take  back  his  wife  and  put  away  a  certain 
Lady  Anne.  Under  the  absolute  guidance  of 
Cromwell,  the  parliament-*— which  was  now  fre- 
quently assembled,  because  in  all  matters,  except 
money-bills,  it  did  precisely  what  the  court  wished 
— passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  annates  or 
first-fruits,  which  formed  a  very  considerable  item 
in  the  fees  or  taxes  paid  yearly  to  the  pope ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  abrogated  the  authority  of  the 
clergy  in  convocation,  and  annexed  that  authority 
to  the  crown.  On  the  15th  of  November  Clement 
signed  a  breve,  declaring  both  Henry  and  Anne 


*  See  ante,  p.  104. 

f  More,  however,  denied  thai  he  had  ever  been  crvel  to  the  ben- 
tics.    We  beliere  that  willingly  he  never  wasi  ^ 
%  Roper.j 
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Boleyn  excommunicated  unless  they  should  se- 
parate ;  but  this  deed  was  laid  by  for  some  time  * 
Henry  was  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  strength- 
en his  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  had  induced  Francis  to 
agree  to  a  meeting.  His  grace  of  England,  who 
could  move  nowhere  without  Mistress  Anne, 
whom  he  had  recently  created  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  proposed,  as  an  equable  arrangement, 
that  his  grace  of  France  should  also  bring  his 
favourite  lady  to  the  meeting ;  but  Francis,  though 
no  great  moralist,  declined  this  pro^^osal.  But  this 
circumstance  did  not  make  the  llarchioness  of 
Pembroke  stay  at  home,  and  she  went  with  the 
king  and  a  most  splendid  retinue  to  Calais.  On 
the  21st  of  October  Henry  went  to  Boulogne,  where 
Francis  received  him  and  entertained  him  for  four 
days.  The  two  kings  then  repaired  lovingly 
together  to  Calais,  where  Francis  was  lodged  in  an 
apartment  all  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue 
and  tinsel.  On  the  Sunday  evening  Anne  got  up 
a  little  masque  for  the  delectation  of  the  French 
guests.  "  After  supper  came  in  the  Marchioness 
of  Pembroke  with  seven  ladies,  in  masking  apparel 
of  strange  fashion,  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  slashed 
with  crimson,  tinsel,  and  satin ;  these  ladies  were 
brought  into  the  chamber  with  four  damsels, 
appareled  in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  fine 
Cipres  (cloth  of  Cyprus)  :  and  the  Lady  Mar- 
chioness took  out  the  French  king,  and  the  Coun- 
tess of  Derby  took  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  every 

•  Ueibeit— Le  Gxud.— Burnet,  Hitt.  Kelbnn. 


lady  took  a  lord ;  and,  in  dancing,  the  King  of 
England  took  away  the  ladies'  visors,  so  that  there 
the  ladies'  beauties  were  showed,  and  after  they 
had  danced  awhile  they  ceased,  and  the  Frencn 
king  talked  with  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  a 
space."* 

According  to  a  French  authority,  the  gallant 
Francis  on  the  following  morning  sent  Anne  a 
jewel  worth  fifteen  thousand  crowns.  There  was 
an  idle  talk  of  a  coalition  to  oppose  the  victorious 
Turks  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom;  but  the 
only  business  done  was,  the  making  of  an  agree- 
ment by  which  Francis  bound  himself  to  invite 
the  pope  to  a  conference  at  Marseilles,  and  to  take 
part  with  Henry  in  case  Clement  should  not  cease 
his  opposition.  Afler  passing  four  days  at  Calais, 
Francis  took  leave  of  his  ally  with  great  demon- 
strations of  affection. 

It  was  altogether  improbable  that  Francis  should 
carry  his  point  with  the  pope ;  but  Henry  did  not 
wait  the  result  of  his  application.  "  Much  about 
St.  Paul's  Day,"  that  is,  either  the  4th,  or  more 
probably  the  25th,  of  January,  1533,  between 
night  and  morning.  Dr.  Lee,  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, was  summoned  to  celebrate  mass  in  a  remote 
garret  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  On  going  there 
the  astounded  priest  found  the  king  attended  only 
by  Norris  and  Hen  cage,  two  of  the  grooms  of  his 
bed-chamber,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  her  train- 
bearer,  Mrs.  Savage,  afterwards  the  Lady  Berkley,t 

•  Hall.— Da  Bcllay.— Herbert.— Godwin. 

\  Anoiher  account  mokes  her  father  and  mother,  and  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  have  been  present. 
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from  which  he  understood  that  more  was  meant 
than  a  mass.  A  court  chaplain — and  in  such  a 
court — was  not  likely  to  have  many  scruples  or  the 
courage  necessary  to  face  the  wrath  of  such  a  king ; 
hut  it  is  said  that  Lee  did  not  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  until  Henry  told  him  that  the  church  of 
Rome  had  at  length  decided  in  his  favour,  and  that 
he  had  the  pope's  instrument  under  lock  and  key 
in  his  closet.  This  strange  marriage  party  separated 
in  silence  and  secrecy  before  it  was  daylight  j  and 
some  of  Henry's  most  confidential  advisers  knew 
not  what  had  passed  until  several  weeks  after. 
Feeling,  however,  that  this  clandestine  measure 
would  embarrass  the  French,  who  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  pope,  he  dispatched  Anne's  father 
to  explain  matters  to  Francis,  and  to  request  the 
immediate  presence  in  England  of  a  confidential 
French  agent.  To  this  agent  Henry  promised 
that  he  would  keep  the  marriage  a  secret  till  the 
month  of  May,  by  which  time  it  was  calculated  the 
interview  between  Francis  and  Clement  would  be 
over.  If  the  French  king  prevailed  over  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  pope  then  the  proceeding  would  be 
legitimated  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  if  the  pope 
remained  obdurate  then  the  marriage  would  oe 
declared  lawful  by  a  tribunal  of  his  own  making  in 
England. 

In  the  mean  time  Cranmer  had  returned  from 
Germany  and  again  taken  up  his  residence  with 
the  family  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Tlie  see  of  Canter- 
bury had  been  vacant  several  months  by  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Warham,  and  the  king  now  offered 
it  to  Cranmer,  who,  notwithstanding  his  being 
privately  a  married  man  and  now  an  entire  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  agreed  to  accept  it  as  a 
Catholic.  Those  Protestant  writers,  who  will  not 
see  that  the  merits  of  their  religion  do  not  rest  upon 
the  merits  of  the  men  who  were  the  instruments  of 
promoting  its  establishment,  take  great  pains  to 
defend  all  the  proceedings  of  Cranmer ;  but  cer- 
tainly his  conduct  in  some  respects  is  at  best  only 
to  be  palliated  by  the  very  inadequate  apologv,  that 
his  eagerness  to  accomplish  what  he  believed  to  be 
an  important  end,  led  him  to  overlook  the  character 
of  the  means  of  which  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  avail  himself.  As  Henry  had  still  a  lurking 
respect  for  the  church  of  Rome  in  spiritual  matters, 
he  insisted,  notwithstanding  his  assumption  of 
supremacy,  that  Cranmer  should  obtain  the  bull 
and  pallium  from  the  pope,  and  take  the  usual 
oaths.  How  Clement  agreed  to  ratify  the  election 
is  difficult  to  understand;  but,  taking  less  than  the 
ordinary  fees,  he  signed  the  bull  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  and  Cranmer  was  consecrated  in  the 
usual  manner  on  the  30th  of  March,  taking  the 
oaths  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom  he 
was  resolved  to  disobey,  and  having  been  named  to 
the  vacant  see  by  his  master  Ul)on  the  express 
understanding  that  he  should  so  act.  The  mental 
reservation — the  previous  protest  meant  to.  mend 
the  matter — only  makes  it  worse.  When  we  have 
condemned  such  measiures  in  kings  and  ministers — 
even  in  unfortunate  princes  who  took  their  oaths 


with  the  knife  at  their  throat — ^we  cannot  surely 
commend  it  in  a  pious  priest.  Before  swearing, 
Crunrntr  protested  that  he  did  not  intend  by  these 
oaths  to  the  pope  to  restrain  himself  from  anything 
that  he  was  Ixnind  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God  or 
his  king.*  His  obedience  to  the  king  was  soon 
put  to  the  test, — he  was  immediately  ordered  to 
proceed  with  **  the  great  cause  of  matrimony." 
On  tlie  1 1th  of  April  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
containing  a  formal  request  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
realm  and  the  security  of  the  succession,  that 
matter  might  be  proceeded  with.  This  letter, 
which  was  intended  by  them  both  to  be  submitted 
to  the  privy  council,  was  not  quite  to  Henry's  taste ; 
it  was  therefore  sent  back,  and  the  archbishop 
wrote  a  second  letter,  on  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
styled  himself  "  a  poor  wretch  and  much  unworthy," 
and  pressed  on  the  royal  mind  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  tongues  of  the  rude  and  ignorant 
people,  and  of  licensing  him,  the  archbishop,  to 
proceed  to  the  examination,  final  determination, 
and  judgment  of  the  great*  cause.  This  second 
letter,  which  fully  admitted  the  king's  rightful 
superiority  to  all  law,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  Henry,  who  forth- 
with submitted  it  to  the  council,  and  wrote  a  loving 
answer  to  the  archbishop,  authorising  him  to  pro- 
ceed— always  in  due  subordination  and  submission. 
"For  we,"  said  this  incarnation  of  despotism, 
"  being  your  king  and  sovereign,  do  recognise  no 
superior  on  earth,  but  only  God,  and  not  being 
subject  to  the  laws  of  any  other  earthly  creature ; 
yet  because  ye  be  under  us,  by  God's  calling  and 
ours,  the  most  principal  minister  of  our  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  to  which  laws  we,  as  a  Christian  king, 
have  always  heretofore  and  shall  ever  most  obe- 
diently submit  ourselves,  will  not  therefore  refuse 
(our  pre-eminent  power  and  authority  to  us  and 
our  successors  in  this  behalf  nevertheless  saved) 
your  humble  request,  offer,  and  towardness ;  that 
IS,  to  mean  to  make  an  end,  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in  our  said  great 
cause  of  matrimony."t 

This  said  cause  now  proceeded  roundly.  Parlia- 
ment, receiving  their  impulse  from  Cromwell, 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  for  ever  all  appeals  to 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  another,  declaring  that 
Queen  Catherine  should  no  longer  be  called  Queen, 
but  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  as  widow  to 
Prince  Arthur,  her  first  and  only  lawful  husband. 
Thus  backed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
by  a  fresh  decision  of  the  intimidated  clergv  as- 
sembled in  convocation,  who  voted,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  there  was  canonical  proof  of  the 
consummation  of  Catherine's  first  marriage,  Cran- 
mer, on  the  8th  of  May,  travelled  to  Dunstable, 
about  four  miles  from  Ampthill,  where  the  dis- 
carded queen  was  then  residing.  Having  consti- 
tuted a  court,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
acted  as  assessor,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 

•  There  wan,  Letides,  the  tow  of  chastity,— and  Cmmner  w««  a 
anarried  man  I  .  .      ^    «  .  .  » 

t  Sute  Papera.  The  original  l«tt«ni  are  preaenred.in  the  Brittan 
Museum  jusd  in  the  State  Paper  Offlee. 
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Chester,  the  hishops  of  London,  Bath,  and  Lincoln, 
and  three  others,  as  counsel  for  the  king,  Cranmer 
sent  Dr.  Lee,  who  had  so  recently  married  Henry 
to  Anne,  to  cite  Catherine  to  appear.     The  queen 
refused;   hut  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal 
from  her  the  fact  that  this  court  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  final  judgment.     Cranmer  and  the  rest 
wrote  every  day  to  the  king  or  to  Cromwell,  to 
report  progress.*     On  the  12th  of  May  Cranmer, 
under  his  own  hand,  informed  Henry  that  he  had 
pronounced  Catherine  contumax  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  and  that,  upon  the  day  of  his  writing, 
he  had  pronounc«i  her  vere  et  manifeste  contU' 
max.    The  citation  having  been  repeated  fifteen 
times  in  as  many  days,  and  Catherine  not  appear- 
ing, judgment  was  given  against  her  on  the  23rd 
of  May  by  Cranmer,  who  pronounced  her  marriage 
to  be  null  and  invalid ;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
archbishop  joyTully  announced  his  sentence  to  the 
king,  asking  for  further  instructions  concerning 
the  "  second  matrimony ;"  adding,  "  for  the  time 
of  the  coronation  is  so  near  at  hand  that  the  matter 
requireth  good  expedition."!     Having  received 
the  royal  orders  to  that  effect,  Cranmer  hurried 
from  Dunstable  back  to  Lambeth,  where  he  held 
another  ecclesiastical  court;  and  on  the  28th  of 
May,  to  complete  his  job,  he  declared  that  his 
master  had  already  been  lawfully  married  to  the 
Lady  Anne ;  that  their  marriage  was  and  had  been 
public  and  manifest ;  and  that  he  now  confirmed 
it  by  his  judicial  and  pastoral  authority.     This 
stating  of  the  marriage  to  have  been  public  and 
manifest  could  not  allude  to  any  ceremony  of  the 
sort  performed  subsequently  to  his  pronouncing 
the  divorce,  which  he  had  only  done  five  days 
before ;  nor,  though  it  is  believed  that  Henry  and 
Anne  were  privately  married  again,  does  it  appear 
that  the  king  considered  such  a  form  essential,  for 
he  pleaded  a  heavenly  inspiration  for  his  first 
marriage  with  Anne,  four  months  before  Cranmer's 
sentence  of  divorce.     He  said,  at  least,  that  he 
had  examined  the  matter  in  "  the  court  of  his  own 
conscience,  which  was  enlightened  and  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  who  possesseth  and  directeth 
the  hearts  of  princes."    On  the  1st  of  June,  1533, 
only  four  days  after  the  confirmation  of  her  mar- 
riage at  Lambeth,  Anne,  ^'  being  somewhat  big 
-witii  child,"  was  crowned  and  anointed  at  West- 
minster, **  with  as  great  pomp  and  solemnity  as 
ever  was  queen,"  Cranmer  officiating  and  setting 
the  crown  upon  her  head.} 

These  doings  were  soon  noised  all  over  Europe, 
and  on  the  lith  of  July  the  pope  annulled  the 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Bedyll,  who  was  clerk  of  the  council,  in  wrilinfi  tu 
Cromwell  on  the  18th  of  Itf  ay,  says,  "  And  my  lord  of  Canterbnry 
haodleth  himtelf  \erv  well,  and  very  ^tpnghlltft  without  any  evident 
canse  of  snstrfcion  to  M  noted  In  him  by  the  counsel  of  the  said  Lady 
Catherine,  if  she  had  amy  present  here.  But,  surely,  as  far  as  I  oould 
see  or  understand,  there  came  no  servant  of  hers  into  Dunstable 
since  oar  coning  hither,  M  omly  such  at  this  day  he  hnmgkt  tn  oi 
wibMU  agakut  Aer/'— SUte  Papers. 

f  State  Papers. 

i  State  Papers.~Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Collection  of  Original  Letters. 
—Burnet,  Hist.  Reform.—Le  Grand.— Herbert.— Stow.— Godwin. 
—Sir  Henry  Rilis  publishes  a  very  interesting  letter  written  by 
Cranmer  to  the  Bnglish  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  conrt*  ana 
giving  hit  own  aoeount  of  prDBoanchuB  Mutenee  on  Catherine,  and  of 
the  coronation  of  Anne. 


judgment  given  by  Cranmer,  and  published  his 
hull  of  excommunication  against  Henry  and  Anne. 
A  few  days  before  this  was  done  at  Rome,  Lord 
Mountjoy  made  a  report  to  Henry's  council  of  a 
conference  he  had  had  on  the  3rd  of  July  with  the 
princess-dowager  (Catherine)  in  her  residence  at 
Ampthill.  He  had  found  her  grace  there,  "  lying 
upon  her  pallet,  because  she  hud  pricked  her  foot 
with  a  spyne  (thorn),  so  that  she  might  not  well 
stand  nor  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough." 
But  her  spirit  was  as  resolute  as  ever ;  she  would 
not  submit  to  be  called  princess-dowager,  saying 
that  she  was  still  a  queen,  and  the  king's  true 
wife ;  that  she  came  to  the  king  *•  a  clean  maid, 
and  thereupon  was  crowned  and  anointed  queen, 
and  had  by  the  king  lawful  issue,  and  no  bastard ; 
wherefore  the  name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate, 
challenge,  and  so  call  herself  during  her  life." 
When  Mountjoy  told  her  that  she  had  been  sepa- 
rated and  divorced,  and  that,  by  consent  of  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  the  realm,  the  Lady  Anne  was  anointed 
and  crowned  Queen  of  England,  she  replied  that 
bribery  and  unfair  means  had  been  used;  that 
universities,  and  convocations,  and  parliaments 
had  no  faculty  to  divorce  ;  and  that  she  still  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  only  proper  tri- 
bunal, and  submitted  her  case  to  the  pope.  When 
it  was  represented  to  her  that  her  obstinacy  might 
cause  popular  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  she 
said  that  she  would  never  consent  to  injure  her 
daughter's  rights  and  the  health  of  her  own  soul 
by  comphance ;  that  she  trusted  that  there  should 
be  no  dissension  within  the  realm  on  her  account, 
which  she  never  contemplated,  nor  ever  would; 
that  if  she  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
favour  of  the  people,  still  she  "  trusted  to  go  to 
heaven,  cum  fama  et  infamia  ;  for  it  was  not  for 
the  favour  of  the  people,  nor  yet  for  any  trouble  or 
adversity  that  might  be  devised  for  her,  that  she 
would  lose  the  favour  of  her  God."* 

But,  whatever  danger  there  might  be  of  popular 
commotion,  there  seemed  to  be  none  of  Catherine's 
losing  the  favour  of  the  people.  Popular  opinion 
(whatever  was  its  worth)  set  full  on  her  side,  and 
nothing  was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  but  virulent  abuse  of  **  Nan  Bullen.** 
The  monastic  orders,  who  were  smarting  under 
past  grievances,  and  who  foresaw  more  serious 
ones,  set  no  limits  to  their  clamour,  and  some  of 
them  were  bold  enough  to  reprehend  the  king  to 
his  face.  According  to  an  old  writer,  the  first  to 
do  this  was  one  Friar  Peto,  a  simple  man,  but 
very  devout,  of  the  order  of  Observants.     "  He 

*  state  Papers.— There  are  two  other  very  long  letters  on  the  same 
harrowing  subject,  written  within  a  few  weeics  by  the  same  Lord 
Mountjoy,  who  was  or  had  been  chamberlain  to  Catherine.  In  his 
first  report,  which  Is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  words 
orbtoess -dowager  are  scratched  out  with  pen  and  ink.  This  was  done 
by  Catherine's  own  hand.  In  his  second  letter  Mountjoy  vvn, 
**  on  sliowing  her  tlie  report,  she  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  carefully 
•truck  out  the  words  prineess-dowaaer  wherever  they  occurred.*' 
Every  plirt  of  Mountjoy  s  letters  is  Aul  of  interest.  In  one  of  them 
he  says  that  Catherhie  rested  on  the  unfhimess  of  pretending  to  try 
her  canse  "within  the  king's  own  realm,  btforea  manqfhisemm 
malting,  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  the  tkinketh  to  be  noperton 
6itft^bviitCl]iiFVtial)tetAat»«Aa^ 
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preached  before  the  king  at  Greenwich,  upon  the 
latter  part  of  the  story  of  Ahab,  saying,  'Even 
where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Na^th,  even 
there  shall  the  dogs  lick  thy  blood  also,  O  king  ;'* 
and   therewithal    spoke    of  the   lying  prophets 

which  abused  the  king." "  I  am  (quoth 

he)  Micheas  (Micaiah),  whom  thou  wilt  hate,  be- 
cause I  must  tell  thee  truly  that  this  marriage 
is  unlawful;  and  I  know  I  shall  eat  the  bread 
of  affliction  and  drink  the  water  of  sorrow; 
yet,  because  .our  Jjord  hath  put  it  into  my 
mouth,  I  must  speak  of  it.'*  The  king,  being 
thus  reproved,  endured  it  patiently  ;  "  but  the 
next  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  May,  Dr.  Curwen 
preached  in  the  same  place,  who  most  sharply 
reprehended  Peto  and  his  preaching,  and  called 
him  dog,  slanderer,  base,  beggarly  friar,  close  man, 
rebel,  and  traitor ;  saying  that  no  subject  should 
speak  so  audaciously  to  princes :  and  having  spoke 
much  to  that  effect,  and  in  commendation  of  the 
king's  marriage,  thereby  to  establish  his  seed  in 
his  .seat  for  ever,  he,  supposing  to  have  utterly 
suppressed  Peto  and  his  partakers,  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  said,  *I  speak  to  thee,  Peto,  which 
makest  thyself  Micheas,  that  thou  mayest  speak 
evil  of  kings  ;  but  now  thou  art  not  to  be  found, 
being  fled  for  fear  and  shame,  as  being  unable  to 
answer  my  arguments.'  "f  But  the  courUy  chap- 
lain was  too  bold ;  one  Elstow,  a  friar  of  the 
same  house  as  Peto,  accepted  his  challenge. 
Standing  up  "in  the  rood-loft,"  the  monk  said, 
with  a  bold  voice,  "  Good  sir,  you  know  well  that 
Father  Peto,  as  he  was  commanded,  is  gone  to  a 
provincial  council  holden  at  Canterbury,  and  not  fled 
for  fear  of  you,  for  to-morrow  he  will  return  again. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  here,  as  another  Micheas, 
and  will  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  all  those  things 
true  which  he  hath  taught  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  to  this  combat  I  challenge  thee  before 
God  and  all  equal  judges  :  even  unto  thee,  Curwen, 
I  say  it,  which  art  one  of  the  four  hundred  pro- 
phets into  whom  the  spirit  of  lying  is  entered,  and 
seekest  by  adultery  to  establish  succession,  betray- 
ing the  king  unto  endless  perdition,  more  for  thine 
own  vainglory  and  hope  of  promotion  than  for  the 
discharge  of  thy  clogged  conscience  and  the  king's 
salvation."  The  friar  continued  in  the  same  vehe- 
ment strain,  nor  would  he  be  silenced  until  Henry 
himself,  with  his  voice  of  thunder,  bade  him  hold 
his  peace.  On  the  following  day  both  Peto  and 
Elstow  were  brought  before  the  council,  and 
severely  rebuked.  The  Earl  of  Essex  told  them 
that  they  deserved  to  be  put  into  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  Thames.  Elstow,  smiling,  said, 
"Threaten  these  things  to  rich  and  dainty  folk, 
which  are  clothed  in  purple,  and  fare  deliciously, 
and  have  their  chiefest  hope  in  this  world;  for  we 
heed  them  not,  but  are  joyful  that,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  w^e  are  driven  hence ;  and, 
thanks  to  God,  we  know  the  way  to  heaven  to  be 
as  ready  by  water  as  by  land,  and  therefore  care 
not  which  way  we  go."    These  friars,  and  all  of 

•  1  Klngf,  c.  23.  t  Slow. 


their  order,  were  banished  shortly  after;  but  the 
old  annalist  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
thenceforward  none  durst  openly  oppose  the  king's 
loves.  Dr.  Curwen,  of  course,  became  a  bishop.*  ' 
In  the  mean  time  Henry,  at  intervals,  showed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pope; 
and  Francis,  who  had  his  own  views  of  political 
advantaget  therein,  more  constantly  laboured  to 
bring  this  about.  He  sent  the  French  fleet  to 
convey  his  holiness,  and,  after  many  delays,  Cle- 
ment kept  his  appointment,  and  arrived  in  the 
city  of  Marseilles  in  the  month  of  October.  When 
the  meeting  took  place  Henry  regretted  his  having 
promoted  it,  and  did  what  he  could  to  render  it 
of  no  efiPect ;  for  he  now  feared  a  friendly  union 
between  the  French  court  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  even  attempted  to  persuade  Francis  to  break 
his  appointment,  as  also  to  establish  a  patriarch 
over  his  church  wholly  independent  of  Rome, 
offering  him  a  large  subsidy  in  case  of  compliance. 
Francis,  however,  was  proof  against  both  the  ar- 
guments and  the  money  :  he  met  Clement  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  seems  to  have  hoped  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church,  was  suddenly  recalled 
from  France,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Bryan  were  lefl  to  attend  the  conference  at  Mar- 
seilles. Francis  refused  to  proceed  with  any  other 
business  until  the  pope  had  promised  him  to 
stretch  his  authority  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  King  of  England  :  but  the  surprise  and 
displeasure  of  both  were  great  upon  learning  that 
the  two  English  ambassadors  had  no  authority  from 
their  court  to  treat  or  to  enter  into  any  definitive 
arrangement.  Apparently  at  the  suggestion  of 
Francis,  they  spoke  of  referring  the  matter  to  a 
consistory,  from  which  all  the  cardinals  holding 
preferments  under  the  emperor  were  to  be  excluded 
as  partial  judges ;  but  early  in  November,  before 
Clement  could  give  an  answer  to  this  proposition, 
Bonner  arrived  from  England,  and  appealed,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  church.  This  was  rudely  putting 
an  end  to  the  solemn  conference  at  Marseilles,  and 
the  pope  returned  into  Italy ;  but,  before  he  went, 
he  arranged  a  marriage  (which  afterwards  proved 
a  great  curse  to  France)  between  his  niece,  Cathe- 
rine of  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
second  son  of  the  French  monarch,  'i'he  young 
lady  had  no  money,  and  the  unlucky  match  was 
otherwise  considered  very  unequal.  Francis  told 
Henry  that  he  had  consented  to  it  solely  on  his 
accoimt,  and  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  Rome ; 
but  this  was  not  quite  true,  though  such  considera- 
tions may  have  had  some  weight  Such^  however, 
was  the  power  of  England,  that  the  French  king  and 
the  pope  were  alike  eager  to  overlook  the  insults 
they  had  received  from  Henry,  and  to  renew  nego- 
tiations with  him.     The  witty  Bishop  of  Bayonne, 

•  Stow. 

f  The  FreDcli  king  had  a  projeet  of  forming  a  grand  coalition 
against  the  emperor.    Henry  was  to  be  a  principal  meml^er.  and  the 
waa  to  give  it  hit  MOctioB,  nnd  to  oo-opei«t«  vi  eC  amU  is 
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now  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  resided  so  long  at 
the  English  court,  was  sent  from  Paris  to  London, 
from  London  to  Paris,  whence,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  was  hurried  to  Rome  with  letters  and 
verbal  messages  to  the  pope  from  Henry,  who 
appears  to  have  been  once  more  disposed  to  return 
to  the  obedience  of  the  apostolic  see,  upon  condi- 
tion that  Clement  should  approve  of  and  solemnly 
sanction  all  that  he  had  done.  The  vivacious 
bishop  wrote  to  England  to  say  that  all  was  going 
on  well,  and  to  implore  Henry  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings in  parliament  of  a  religious  nature.  But 
Henry  was  vacillating  and  impatient,  and  Crom- 
well and  others  of  his  council  had  fully  made  up 
their  minds  to  prevent  any  reconciliation  with 
Rome;  some  of  them  acting  from  a  sincere  convic- 
tion of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  some,  it  must  be 
admitted,  from  a  mere  longing  after  the  property 
and  power  of  the  church.* 

On  the  7th  of  September,  while  the  pope  was 
preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Marseilles,  Anne 
Boleyn  was  brought  to  bed.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  icing  pretended  to  some  knowledge  in  these 
occult  matters,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  had  con* 
suited  the  astrologers,  he  had  made  quite  certain 
that  the  child  would  be  a  son  and  heir ;  and  not 
only  his  disappointment,  hut  also  his  wrath,  was 
great  when  it  proved  to  be  a  girl.  Yet  this 
ill- received  child, — the  lion-hearted  Elizabeth, — 
showed  herself  to  be  worth  many  men.  Soon  after 
this  event  the  persecution  of  Queen  Catherine  was 
carried  on  more  keenly  than  ever,  that  unfortunate 
woman  (to  use  the  language  of  the  courtiers) 
''  still  persisting  in  her  great  stomach  and  obsti- 
nacy." The  highest  in  rank,  the  most  martial  and 
chivalrous  in  reputation,  durst  not  refuse  them- 
selves to  the  vile  office  of  insulting  a  helpless 
woman.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  gentle  Charles 
Brandon,  waited  upon  her  at  Ampthill  to  explain 
her  grievous  misconduct  in  calling  herself  queen, 
and  to  tell  h^p  that  she  must  instantly  remove 
from  that  manor  to  Somersham,  there  to  live  with 
a  reduced  establishment,  and  with  such  servants 
alone  as  the  king  should,  be  pleased  to  appoint.f 
The  queen  said  that  they  might  hew  her  in  pieces, 
but  she  would  still  style  herself  wife  and  queen 
until  the  court  of  Rome  should  decide  to  the  con- 
trary ;  that  they  might  bind  her  with  ropes,,  and 
violently 'enforce  her  thereunto,  but  that,  of  her  own 
will,  she  would  never  go  from  Ampthill,  or  take 
upon  herself  the  state  and  condition  of  princess- 
dowager  of  Wales.  After  a  violent  scene,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  noble  and  worshipful 
mates  (for  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  Sir  William  Poulet,  and  Dean  Sampson) 
locked  up  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  maintained 
that  she  was  right  both  in  law  and  in  religion,  and 
then  wrote  to  the  king  for  further  instructions, 

•  Da  6ellay*8  Lelten  and  IntlraetioQi,  given  hy  Le  Grand.~ 
HeiberL— Burnet 

^  For  aome  time  she  wat  left  almost  in  ntter  solitude,  without  any 
attendantau  Her  aervanU  were  commanded  to  swear  that  tliey 
wottld  never  call  her  qneen.but  only  princess-dowager:  those  who 
refttied  the  oath  vera  dUmisted  or  impriaoned^those  who  took  it 
she  voald  not  retain. 


"  trusting,  by  God's  help,"  to  make  a  comfortable 
end  of  the  matter .♦  Two  days  after,  the  duke, 
and  the  earl,  and  the  doctors  were  followed  by 
Archbishop  Lee  and  Bishop  Tunstall,  who  told  her, 
among  other  things,  that  his  highness,  after  being 
discharged  of  the  marriage  made  with  her,  had 
contracted  a  new  marriage  with  his  dearest  wife 
Queen  Anne ;  and  that  for  so  much  as,  thanked 
be  God,  fair  issue  had  already  sprung,  and  more 
was  likely  to  follow,  by  God's  grace,  the  whole 
body  of  the  realm,  gathered  together  in  parliament, 
had,  for  the  establishment  of  this  issue,  made  acts 
and  ordinances  to  which  she  and  all  others  must 
submit.  Tlie  two  prelates,  however,  reported  to 
their  master  that  her  obstinacy  was  undiminished, 
and  that  Catherine  repeated  that  she  would  in  no 
wise,  nor  for  any  peril,  or^loss  of  her  life,  or  goods, 
relinquish  the  name  of  a  queen.  It  appears  that 
some  money  was  sent  down  to  pay  her  debts,  that 
she  was  removed  by  force,  and  that  all  persons 
that  persisted  in  calling  her  queen  were  thrown 
into  prison  or  otherwise  punished  with  great  seve- 
rity.f  It  was  a  very  awkward  time  for  absent- 
minded  parsons,  and  for  old  men,  who  could  not 
easily  get  out  of  the  routine  of  praying  for  Queen 
Catherine,  which  they  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
deing  for  twenty-five  years.  A  mere  slip  of  the 
tongue  was  considered  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
circumstantially  reported  by  a  bishop  to  a  minister 
of  state.  "  So  it  is,"  writes  Clerk,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  Cromwell,  •'  this  same  Sunday 
there  preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells 
one  Dr.  Carsley,  canon  and  residentiary  of  the 
same  church;  and  when  he  came  to  the  bidding 
of  the  beads,  after  a  very  honourable  mention  made 
of  the  king's  highness,  he  said  these  words : — 
•  That,  according  to  our  most  bounden  duty,  we 
should  pray  for  his  grace,  and  for  the  Lady 
Catherine  the  queen  ;  and  also,  by  express  name, 
for  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  their  daughter.' "  .  .  .  . 
"  Immediately,"  continues  the  bishop,  "  I  openly 
showed  him  nis  error  and  reproved  him  for  the 
same;  the  truth  was,  that  he  was  staggered  a 
season,  and  would  in  nowise  be  a-known  that  he 
had  spoken  of  the  Lady  Catherine  any  word  ;  but, 
at  the  last,  assured  thereof  by  me  and  others-  that 
he  had  spoken  it,  he  openly,  before  all  the  audience, 
acknowledged  his  error  and  fault,  and  seemed  to 
be  very  sorry  therefore,  saying,  '  I  call  God  to 
record  that  I  thought  not  of  the  Lady  Catherine : 
I  meant  only  Queen  Anne,  for. I  know  no  queen 
but  her.'  The  man  is  reported  to  be  a  good  man ; 
he  is  not  much  imder  the  age  of  eighty ;  there  was 
no  man  there  but  he  might  well  perceive  that  the 
word  scaped  him  unaware,  ex  lapsu  lingue :  not- 
withstanding I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advertise  you 
thereof,  and,  by  my  fidelity  to  God  and  to  the 
king,  so  have  I  of  tlie  whole  and  plain  truth."! 

•  Originol  letter  in  the  Museum,  and  published  in  Sute  Paper*. 
The  letter,  wlilcli  i«  addressed  to  the  kiuK.  is  signed  by  all  four. 

t  StatePapers.— Letter  of  Lee  (Archbishop  of  York)  and  TunsUll 
(nishup  of  Durham)  to  the  king's  highness. 

X  Letter  ftom  Cromwell's  correiipoudence  preserved  in  the  Chap, 
tar  House,  and  printed  in  State  Papers.  The  letter  is  superscribed 
*■  To  the  Right  Honourable  Maister  Crumwell.  Seoietary  to  tba 
King*!  Graoe."j  '  • 
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More  than  a  year  before  this  Henry  had  arrested, 
for  her  prophecies  against  his  second  marriage, 
the  famous  Elizabeth  Barton,  or,  as  she  was  called, 
"  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  whose  story  will  be 
presently  related  in  connexion  with  the  illustrious 
victims  that  were  involved  with  her. 

A.D.  1534. — Soon  ailer  the  Christmas  holidays 
parliament  met  for  the  dispatch  of  very  important 
business  of  various  kinds ;  and  before  it  rose  (on 
the  30th  of  March)  it  wholly  broke  the  ties  which 
for  so  many  centuries  had  united  England  with 
Rome.  Acting  on  the  impulse  already  received, 
the  parliament  prohibited  every  kind  of  payment 
and  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  confirmed 
Henry's  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  English 
church,  and  vested  in  the  king  alone  the  right  of 
appointing  to  all  bishoprics,  and  of  deciding  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes.  The  royal  assent  to  the  bills 
which  abolished  the  papal  power  in  England  was 
given  on  the  30th  of  March ;  and  as  the  definitive 
sentence  of  the  consistory  was  not  pronounced 
until  the  23rd  of  March,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
bills  were  not  'produced  by  that  decision.  They 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Cromwell  some  months  be- 
fore ;  they  had  been  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  before  the  20th  of  March  (the 
reader  will  attend  to  dates) ;  and  when  Henry  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  them  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome  could 
have  reached  London.*  These  last  proceedings  in 
a  business  which  had  seemed  to  be  interminable, 
were  very  simple.  Notwithstanding  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  pope,  awed  by  the 
still  growing  power  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  found 
himself  obliged  to  entertain  the  appeal  of  the  em- 
peror's aunt,  and  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a 
consistory;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March  nineteen 
out  of  twenty-two  cardinals  pronounced  Catherine's 
marriage  valid  and  indissoluble ;  nor  did  the  mino- 
rity of  three  propose  anything  but  a  further  delay. 
And  hereupon  the  pope  gave  sentence.  In  the 
same  parliament  which  proclaimed  the  spiritual 
dependence  of  England,  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  fully  established  as 
lawful ;  the  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
therine, was  set  aside  as  illegitimate,  and  the  suc- 
cession was  vested  in  the  children  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  was  also  enacted,  that  anything  written,  printed, 
or  done,  to  the  slander  of  the  second  marriage,  or 
of  the  children  therefirom  proceeding,  should  be 
high  treason,  and  that  all  persons  of  age  should 
swear  obedience  to  this  same  act  of  succession. 
During  the  session,  parliament  and  that  tyrannical 
tribunal  the  Star  Chamber  between  them  sent  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  six  of  her  abettors  to  the 
gallows.  This  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  young  woman 
of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  had  been  subject  to  fits  and 
a  strange  kind  of  disease,  which  not  only  afflicted 
her  inwardly,  but,  as  often  as  her  fit  took  her,  so 
wonderfully  distorted  her  mouth  and  other f)arts  of 

*  Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  that  eflect,  and  though  probabi- 
lities are  oeainst  the  suppotition,  it  seems  po$9tble  that  Henry  vas 
forewarned. 


her  body,  that  most  people  were  of  opinion  it  could 
not  proceed  from  any  natural  caues.  As  among 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  so  was  it  with  the 
English  and  other  Christian  nations  in  these  igno- 
rant times — ^idiotcy  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of 
God's  favour,  and  epilepsy  was  considered  as  the 
best  medium  of  heavenly  revelations.  The  inco- 
herent sentences  which  the  maid  uttered  were 
caught  up  as  prophecies,  and  she  herself  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  she  was  a  prophetess.  This 
was  at  a  moment  when  the  monks  were  irritated  at 
Wolsey*s  suppression  of  a  few  monasteries,  and 
when  the  nation  was  excited  by  the  question  of 
Henry's  divorce.  Richard  Maister,  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  advised  her  to  retire  into  a  nunnery, 
and  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  notion  of 
turning  her  to  some  political  account ;  but  Bock- 
ing,  a  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  who 
became  her  confessor,  was  her  chief  prompter.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  accomplices  and  principal 
were  alike,  in  part,  the  dupes  of  their  own  decep- 
tion, as  frequently  happened  in  cases  of  similar 
imposture.  From  Kent  the  fame  of  her  prophe- 
cies soon  spread  to  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king,  whose  curiosity  was  excited, 
showed  a  collection  of  her  sybilline  leaves  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  told  him  that  he  found  nothing 
in  her  words  worth  notice :  "  for,  seeing  that  some 
part  fell  in  rhythm,  and  that  God  wot,  full  rude 
also,  for  any  reason  that  he  saw  therein,  a  right 
simple  woman  might  speak  it  of  her  own  wit  well 
enough."  As  long  as  the  Holy  Maid  limited  her 
prophecies  to  obscure  people  she  was  safe  enough, 
but  as  soon  as  she  meddled  with  state  matters  her 
neck  was  in'danger.  She  announced  that  she  had, 
in  a  vision,  seen  God  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  together, 
and  had  heard  the  Almighty  declare  that,  unless 
the  lord  cardinal  used  his  authority  properly,  it 
should  be  sorely  laid  to  his  charge.  She,  how- 
ever, was  not  seriously  molested  during  Wolsey's 
time.  Her  doom  was  precipitated  by  her  ven- 
turing to  prophesy,  that  if  Henry  put  away  Cathe- 
rine, he  would  die  some  infamous  death  within 
seven  months,  and  be  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Catherine's  daughter.  The  party  that  had  chosen 
her  for  their  instrument,  not  only  took  down  her 
revelations  in  writing,  but  caused  them  to  be 
printed  and  circulated.  The  jealous  eye  of  the 
government  was  upon  them;  and,  of  a  sudden, 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  a  number  of  her  accomplices 
were  apprehended.*  Instead  of  being  tried  in  the 
usual  courts,  they  were  brought  up  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  which,  in  the  month  of  November,  1533, 
sentenced  them  to  confess  their  imposture  on  a 
Sunday,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  After  they  had  done 
this  they  were  all  conveyed  back  to  prison.  The 
imposition  was  thus  laid  bare ;  and  Henry  further 
proved  that  the  Holy  Maid  was  no  prophetess,  by 
outliving  the  term  she  had  fixed.  Thus  she  and 
her  companions  might  have  been  safely  dismissed 

*  According  to  HaU,  the  matter  was  investigated  by  tlie  "  great 
labour,  diligence*  and  pains«taking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Lord  Gromvell.  and  one  called  Hugh  Latimer,  a  priesti 
which,  shortly  after,  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester*" 
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with  contempt,  while  the  exposure  and  the  long  im- 
priBonment  they  had  undergone  might  have  been 
deemed  punishment  sufficient  for  such  an  offence ; 
but  the  majesty  of  Henry  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied,  and  he  submitted  their  case  to  the  slavish 
and  brutalised  parliament,  who  passed  a  bill  of 
attainder  of  treason  against  the  Maid ;  Booking, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury ;  Maister,  the  rector  of 
Aldington;  Dering,  a  monk;  Gold,  bachelor  of 
divinity  ;  Rich,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  the  Observ- 
ants; and  Risby,  a  gentleman;  and  of  mis- 
prision of  treason  against  several  other  persons 
who  had  had  communications  with  her,  and  had 
concealed  her  treasonable  predictions.  On  the 
21  St  of  April,  1534,  while  parliament  was  sitting, 
all  the  seven  victims  attainted  of  treason  were 
drawn  to  Tyburn.  At  the  place  of  execution  the 
poor  prophetess  said,  **  Hither  am  I  come  to  die, 
and  I  have  not  only  been  the  cause  of  mine  own 
death,  but  also  am  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all 
those  persons  which  at  this  time  here  suffer.  And 
yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  considering  it  was  well  known  unto  these 
learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor  wench  without 
learning ;  but  because  the  things  which  I  feigned 
were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they  much 
praised  me,  and  bare  me  in  hand  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  I,  that  did  them ;  and  then  I, 
being  puffed  up  with  their  praises,  fell  into  a'cer^ 
tain  pride  and  foolish  fantasy,  which  thing  hath 
brought  me  to  this  case.'** 

Among  those  accused  of  holding  correspond- 
ence with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  were,  Edward 
Thwaites,  gentleman;  Thomas  Laurence,  regis- 
trar to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury;  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  late  Lord  Chancellor.  The  venerable  Fisher, 
the  admired  of  Erasmus,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  that  age:  he  had  been  the 
friend  of  Henry  from  his  youth  and  first  acces- 
sion— ^the  friend  of  his  father  and  of  his  grand- 
mother, tiie  Countess  of  Richmond,  who,  on  her 
death-bed,  recommended  him  as  a  good  and  wise 
counsellor  for  her  inexperienced  grandson.  But 
Fisher  was  attached  to  his  threatened  church,  and 
averse  to  the  new  marriage.  The  old  bishop  was 
told  by  Cromwell  that  he  would  be  pardoned  this 
offence  if  he  would  plead  guilty,  and  throw  him- 
self upon  the  king's  mercy;  but  he  preferred 
justifying  his  conduct,  and,  being  confined  to  his 
chamber  by  sickness,  he  sent  a  spirited  letter  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
conversed  with  the  Maid  of  Kent,  and  had  even 
heard  her  utter  her  prophecies  touching  the  king's 
death.  It  was  also  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  these  discourses  to  his  sovereign ;  but  his 
silence  could  not  be  criminal,  because  the  pro- 
phetess had  not  spoken  of  any  violent  attempts 
against  the  king's  life,  but  merely  of  a  visitation  of 
Providence ;  and  because  she  had  told  him  that  she 

•  HaU.  The  annalltt  probably  wttneued  the  ezeeotion  of  thets 
■even  penoni*  He  layi,  rery  ooolly,  "  They  had  most  Juitly  de> 
seired  it.*' 
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had  communicated  the  revelation  or  vision  to  the 
king  herself,  and  he  well  knew  that  she  had  been 
admitted  to  a  private  audience  by  the  king.  The 
Lords,  however,  pronounced  him  guilty  of  mis- 
prision, or  concealment,  of  treason;  and  he  was 
forced  to  compound  with  the  crown.  The  name  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  erased  from  the  bill  (though 
his  innocence  was  not  more  clearly  established 
than  that  of  his  friend  Fisher) ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  it  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  terrifying  him  into  an  approval  of  the 
new  marriage  and  other  changes  which  he  was 
known  in  his  heart  to  condemn.  Indeed,  with 
respect  both  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  the 
ex-chancellor,  the  prosecution  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  preliminary  to  fiirther  and  more 
serious  proceedings.  Some  of  the  contemporary 
writers  scarcely  mention  it  at  all,  but  pass  at  once 
to  the  graver  measures  which  followed.  About  a 
fortnight  after.  More  and  Fisher  were  called  upon 
to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  as  recently  voted 
by  parliament  to  the  heirs  of  the  king's  body  be- 
gotten, or  to  be  begotten,  of  his  beloved  lawful  wife 
Queen  Anne.  Neither  of  them  objected  to  swear 
to  the  succession,  excluding  the  Princess  Mary,  as 
it  had  been  established  by  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  both  scrupled  to  swear  to  certain  doc- 
trinal points  which  were  involved  in  the  oath. 
For  example,  they  were  called  upon  fully  to  ap- 
prove the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  to  swear 
that  the  former  marriage  had  always  been  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  no  power 
to  grant  dispensations  in  such  cases.  Bishop 
Fisher  declared  that  he  could  not  take  the  whole 
of  the  oath  with  a  safe  conscience ;  upon  which, 
against  the  wishes  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  his  swearing  to  the 
succession  without  the  theological  part,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Sir  Thomas  More  ex- 
pressed his  objections  in  discreet  and  qualified 
terms;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  and,  upon 
a  second  refusal,  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Both  bishop  and  chancellor  were  attainted  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  for  refusing  the  oaths,  and  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  fur  life  with  forfeiture 
of  their  property,  and  both  were  treated  with  in- 
famous severity  in  their  prison.  Fisher,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  was  left  iu  sickness  and  pain, 
without  clothes  to  cover  him,  and  without  proper 
food  to  eat;  and  More  was  only  relieved  Irom  a 
similar  condition  by  the  charity  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  the  filial  heroism  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper.  While  these  two  con- 
scientious men  lay  in  the  Tower,  "  being  not  to  be 
drawn  by  any  persuasions  to  be  conformable  to  the 
new  law,*'  all  classes  of  people  swore,  as  rapidly 
as  Henry  could  wish  them,  beinff  terrified  out  of 
their  senses.  As  the  oath  had  not  been  very 
nicely  defined  by  parliament,  and  as  Henry  was 
not  likely  to  pay  much  respect  to  any  limitations 
prescribed  by  that  subservient  body,  he  altered  it, 
and  stretched  it  just  as  he  thought  fit— forcing,  for 
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example,  the  wliole  body  of  the  clergy  to  declare, 
upon  oath,  ivhatever  he  chose  to  dictate,  including 
several  things  wholly  incompatible  with  their  pro- 
fession and  existence  as  a  Romish  priesthood.  If 
he  had  really  made  up  his  mind  to  change  the 
religion  of  his  countr}',  and  to  adopt  the  reformed 
faith,  all  this  might  have  been  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent enough;  but,  at  the  very  same  moment, 
he  was  actually  burning  people  in  Smith  field  for 
differing  from  the  church  of  Rome — ^making  no 
distinction  as  to  sects,  but  consuming  in  the  same 
flames  Lollards,  Lutherans,  and  Anabaptists.  To 
free  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  favouring  either 
Luther  or  any  of  the  authors  of  the  new  opinions, 
he  began  to  prosecute  indiscriminately  *^  all  that 
sort  of  men  whom  the  vulgar  called  heretics." 
On  the  22nd  of  July,  during  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  John  Frith,  **a  very  learned  young 
man,  of  an  excellent  and  godly  wit,"  who  had  been 
long  in  trouble  for  the  making  of  a  book  against 
purgatory,  and  for  expressing  certain  opinions 
about  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation, 
and  one  Andrew  Hewet,  "  a  very  simple  and 
utterly  unlearned  young  man  and  a  tailor,"  who 
told  the  bishops  that  he  believed  as  his  friend  John 
Frith  believed,  were  burned  at  one  stake  in  Smith- 
field  as  accursed  heretics.  To  prove  the  king's 
orthodoxy,  other  men  were  burnt  at  slow  fires  in 
other  places,  ))articularly  some  Anabaptists,  as 
they  were  called.* 

In  the  month  of  November  parliament  re- 
assembled, and,  under  the  guidance  of  Cromwell, 
passed  a  variety  of  acts  which  all  had  for  their 
object  the  erecting  of  Henry  into  a  sort  of  lay-pope, 
with  full  power  to  define  and  punish  heresies,  and 
to  support  whatever  he  might  deem  the  true  belief 
or  the  proper  system  of  church  government.  The 
first-fruits  and  tenths  were  now  annexed  to  the 
crown  for  ever,  and  a  rtew  oath  of  supremacy  was 
devised  and  taken  by  the  bishops. 

A.D.  1535. — Some  of  the  monks — the  poorest 
orders  were  the  boldest — ^refused  either  to  take  the 
oath  or  to  proclaim  in  their  churches  and  chapels 
that  the  pope  was  anti-Christ.  The  system  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  them  was  very  simple  and 
expeditious ;  they  were  condemned  of  high  treason 
and  hanged,  their  fate  in  the  latter  respect  being 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  milder  than  that 
allotted  to  the  Lutherans  and  other  Protestants, 
who  were  burned.  Cromwell  had  no  bowels  for 
the  poor  monks  ;  and  the  gentler  and  more  virtuous 
Cranmer  seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
stop  these  atrocious  butcheries.  A  jury  now  and 
then  hesitated  to  return  a  verdict,  but  they  were 
always  bullied  into  compliance  by  Cromwell  and 
his  agents,  who  sometimes  threatened  to  hang 
them  instead  of  the  prisoners.  On  the  5th  of  May 
John  Houghton,  prior  of  the  Charter  House  in 
London ;  Augustine  Webster,  prior  of  the  Charter 
House  of  Belval ;  Thomas  Lawrence,  prior  of  the 
Charter  House  of  Exham;  Richard  Reynolds,  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  a  monk  of  Sion ;  and  John 

•  Herbert.— UaU.—Stoir.— Godwin. 


Hailes,  vicar  of  Thistleworth,  were  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  their  heads  being  after- 
wards set  over  the  city  gates.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  Exmew,  Middlemore,  and  Nudigate,  three 
other  Carthusian  monks,  suffered  for  the  same 
cause.  On  all  these  conscientious  men,  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  what  they  considered  a  breach  of 
their  dutv  as  Catholic  priests,  the  horrible  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  executed  in  all  its  particulars. 
They  were  cut  down  alive,  had  their  bowels  torn 
out,  and  were  then  beheaded  and  dismembered. 
They  suffered  on  account  of  the  oath  of  supremacy ; 
but  between  the  executions  there  was  an  atrocious 
interlude  of  a  more  doctrinal  nature.  On  the  25th 
of  May  there  were  examined  in  St.  Paul's  nineteen 
men  and  five  women,  natives  of  Holland,  who  had 
openly  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  denied  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament. 
Fourteen  of  them  were  condemned  to  the  flames : 
two,  a  man  and  a  woman,  suffered  in  Smithfield  ; 
the  remaining  twelve  were  sent  to  other  towns, 
there  to  be  burnt  for  example's  sake,  and  for  the 
vivid  manifestation  of  the  king's  orthodoxy. 

But  greater  victims  were  now  stricken;  for, 
casting  aside  all  feelings  except  those  of  vengeance, 
Henry  had  resolved  to  shed  the  blood  of  Fisher 
and  of  More.  These  illustrious  men  had  both 
been  close  prisoners  in  the  Tower  ever  since  the 
passing  of  tlie  act  of  supremacy.  The  aged  bishop 
was  put  upon  his  trial  for  having  maliciously  and 
traitorously  said  that  the  king,  in  spiritual  matters, 
could  not  be  the  head  of  the  church.  And  he  was 
sentenced  in  the  usual  manner  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor.  While  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  in  respect 
for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  his 
great  age,  learning,  and  unquestionable  virtue, 
a  cardinal's  hat  was  sent  to  him  from  Rome. 
"  Ha !"  cried  the  savage  Henry,  "  Paul  may  send 
him  the  hat;  I  will  take  care  that  he  have  never  a 
head  to  wear  it  on."  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd 
day  of  June,  of  this  same  year  of  blood,  the  old 
prelate  was  dragged  out  of  the  Tower  and  beheaded* 
His  grey  head  was  stuck  upon  London-bridge, 
turned  towards  the  Kentish  hills,  among  which 
he  had  passed  so  many  happy  and  respected  years. 
His  body,  by  the  king's  orders,  was  exposed  naked 
to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  and  then  thrown  into 
a  humble  grave  in  Barking  church-yard  without 
coffin  or  shroud.*  Such  was  the  end  of  Henry's 
oldest  friend,— of  an  amiable  and  most  accom- 
plished man,— of  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
restorers  of  ancient  learning.  Without  losing  time, 
the  royal  monster  proceeded  against  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  and 
others  had  waited  upon  him  several  times  in  the 
Tower,  with  the  object  of  winning  him  over,  or 
inducing  him  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  in 
order  to  save  his  life :  but  More,  though  he  had 
sometimes  shown  a  timidity  of  disposition,  had  now 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  die  rather  than  to  act 
contrary  to  his  conscience.     It  is  stated  on  good 

•  Cardinal  Pole<-Hall.—Stow.— Fuller. 
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authority  that  certain  under-hand  manoeuvres, 
'which  had  also  been  employed  against  his  friend 
Fisher,  were  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  entrap- 
ping him  into  treasonable  declarations.  But  the 
circumstances  which  rest  on  still  better  authority 
are  the  following.  On  the  14th  of  June  four  in- 
terrogatories were  ministered  to  him  in  the  Tower 
by  Mr.  Bedle,  Dr.  Aldridge,  Dr.  Layton,  and  Dr. 
Curwen»  in  the  presence  of  Pelstede,  Whalley>  and 
Rice. 

1.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  had  any  com- 
munication, reasoning,  or  consultation  with  any  man 
or  person,  since  he  came  to  the  Tower,  touching 
the  acts  of  succession,  the  act  of  supreme  head,*  or 
the  act  wherein  the  speaking  of  certain  words 
against  the  king's  highness  is  made  treason  ? — He 
replied  in  the  negative. 

2.  Item,  whether  he  had  received  any  letters  of 
any  man,  or  written  any  letters  to  other  men,  since 
he  came  to  the  Tower,  touching  the  said  acts,  or 
any  of  them,  or  any  other  business  or  affairs  concern- 
ing the  king's  highness,  his  succession,  or  this  his 
re^m  ? — To  this  he  answered  that  he  had  written 
divers  scrolls  or  letters  to  his  fellow-prisoner  Fisher, 
and  received  from  him  some  others  in  return, 
*^  whereof  the  most  part  contained  nothing  else 
but  comfort  and  words  from  either  to  other,  and 
declaration  of  the  state  that  they  were  in  in  their 
bodies,  and  giving  of  thanks  for  such  meat  or  drink 
that  the  one  had  sent  to  the  other."  But  he 
admitted  that  he  had  once  written  to  Dr.  Fisher, 
telling  him  how  he  had  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
and  of  his  determination  never  to  show  to  the 
council  the  cause  for  which  he  did  so  refuse ;  and 
that  Fisher  had  replied,  telling  him  how  he  had 
answered  the  council*  and  reminding  him  that  he 
had  not  refused  to  swear  to  the  succession.  Afler 
this  he  said  that  there  passed  no  other  letters 
between  them  that  anything  touched  the  king's 
business,  till  the  council  went  to  the  Tower  to 
examine  him  (More)  upon  the  act  of  supreme 
head,  upon  which  his  fellow-captive  wrote  to  in- 
quire what  answer  he  had  made ;  and  thereupon 
he  wrote, — "  My  Lord,  I  am  determined  to  meddle 
of  no  thing,  but  only  to  give  my  mind  upon  God  ; 
and  the  sum  of  my  whole  study  shall  be  to  think 
upon  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  my  passage  out  of 
this  world,  with  the  dependencies  thereupon ;" — 
or  words  to  that  effect.  And,  he  added,  that 
within  a  short  while  after  he  received  another  letter 
from  the  said  Dr.  Fisher,  stating  *'  that  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  word  in  the  statute, 
maliciously ;  and,  if  it  were  so,  that  he  thought 
thereby  that  a  man  speaking  nothing  of  malice 
did  not  offend  the  statute,  and  desired  the  respond- 
ent to  show  him  whether  he  saw  any  otherwise  in 
it :"  to  all  which  he  (More)  merely  replied  "  that 
the  understanding  or  interpretation  of  the  said 
statute  should  neither  be  taken  after  his  mind  nor 
after  his  friend's  mind ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
good  for  any  man  to  trust  unto  any  such  things." 
He  also  admitted  that  he  hod  warned  Fisher  not 
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to  Speak  the  same  words  to  the  council  as  he 
(More)  had  written  unto  him,  lest  he  should  give 
grounds  for  a  suspicion  that  there  was  some  confe^ 
deracy  between  them.  What  next  follows  makes 
the  tears  rush  to  the  eyes,  and  is  more  pathetic 
than  any  passage  in  Roper's  book : — "  Also,"  he 
said,  '*  that  he,  considering  how  it  should  come  to 
his  dear  daughter's  ear  (Mr.  Ropefs  wife)  that  the 
council  had  been  with  him,  and  how  she  should 
hear  things  abroad  of  him  ^at  might  put  her  to  a 
sudden  flight;  and  fearing  lest  she,  being  with 
child,  should  take  some  alarm,  and  minding  there- 
fore to  prepare  her  beforehand  to  take  well-a-worth 
whatsoever  thing  should  betide  him,  better  or  worse : 
he  did  send  unto  her,  both  after  the  first  examina- 
tion and  also  after  the  last,  letters  to  signify  how 
that  the  council  had  been  to  examine  him  touching 
the  king's  statutes,  and  that  he  had  answered 
them  that  he  would  not  meddle  with  nothing,  but 
would  serve  God ;  and  what  the  end  thereof  should 
be  he  could  not  tell ;  but  whatsoever  it  were, 
better  or  worse,  he  desired  her  to  take  it  patiently, 
and  take  no  thought  therefore,  but  only  pray  for 
him.  And  he  said  that  she  had  written  unto  him 
before  divers  letters,  to  exhort  him  and  advertise 
him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  king's  pleasure ; 
and  specially,  in  the  last  letter,  she  used  great 
vehemence  and  obsecration  to  persuade  him  to 
incline  to  the  king's  desire.  .  .  .  And  he  said  that 
George,  the  lieutenant's  servant,  did  carry  the  said 
letters  to  and  fro." 

3.  He  was  asked  whether  the  same  letters  which 
he  had  written  in  the  Tower  were  forthcoming  or 
not  ?  To  this  he  answered,  that  he  would  have 
had  George  keep  the  letters,  but  that  George  always 
said  that  there  was  no  better  keeper  than  the  fire, 
and  so  burned  them  all.  He  added,  that  being 
free  from  everything  secret  or  treasonable,  he  had 
even  requested  the  poor  man,  for  safety  sake,  to 
show  them  to  some  trusty  friend  of  his  that  could 
read,  and  had  told  him  to  lay  them  before  the 
king's  council,  if  any  suspicious  matter  were  found 
in  them ;  but  Geoi^e  feared  so  his  master  the  lieu- 
tenant that  he  kept  the  letters  to  himself,  and 
would  needs  bum  them. 

4.  The  last  interrogatory  was,  whether  any  man 
of  this  realm,  or  without  this  redm,  did  send  unto 
him  any  letters  or  message,  counselling  or  exhort- 
ing him  to  continue  and  persist  in  the  opinion  that 
he  was  in  ?  To  which  he  answered  "  Nay."  He 
was  further  asked  with  what  intent  he  sent  the 
said  letters  to  Dr.  Fisher  ?  His  answer  was,  •*  that, 
considering  they  were  both  in  one  prison,  and  for 
one  cause,  he  was  glad  to  send  unto  him,  and  to 
hear  from  him  again." 

But  to  all  this  there  was  a  supplement.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  high- 
ness as  supreme  head  on  earth,  immediately*  under 
Christ,  of  the  church  of  England,  and  him  so 
repute,  take,  accept,  and  recognise  according  to  the 
statute.  To  this  he  said  that  he  could  make  no 
answer.  He  was  next  asked  whether  he  would 
consent  and  approve  the  king's  highnesa's  mar- 
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riage  with  the  most  noble  Queen  Anne  to  be  good 
and  lawful,  and  affirm  that  the  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Catherine,  Princess  Dowager,  was,  and  is, 
unjust  and  unlawful.  He  replied,  that  he  did 
never  speak  nor  meddle  against  the  same,  but  that 
he  would  make  no  further  answer.  Finally,  they 
demanded  whether  he,  being  one  of  the  king's 
subjects,  was  not  bound  to  recognise  the  supremacy 
as  all  other  subjects  were  bound  thereto  by  the 
statute.  He  replied  again  that  he  could  make  no 
answer.* 

Before  this  he  had  said,  in  an  affecting  letter, 
*^  I  am  the  king's  true  faithful  subject  and  daily 
beadsman.  I  pray  for  his  highness,  and  all  his, 
and  all  the  realm.  I  do  nothing  harm ;  I  say  no 
harm;  I  think  none  harm;  and  wish  everybody 
good :  and  if  this  be  not  enough  to  keep  a  man 
alive,  in  good  faith  I  long  not  to  live.  I  am  dying 
already ;  and,  since  I  came  here,  have  been  divers 
times  in  the  case  that  I  thought  to  die  within  one 
hour.  And,  I  thank  our  Lord,  I  was  never  sorry 
for  it,  but  rather  sorry  when  I  saw  the  pang  past ; 
and,  therefore,  my  poor  body  is  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure. Would  to  God  my  death  might  do  him 
good  !"t  But  this  mixture  of  an  almost  heavenly 
meekness  with  an  heroic  firmness  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  king,  who  was  now  drunk  and 
mad  with  the  heady  spirit  of  absolutism.  By  his 
orders  they  had  deprived  that  glorious  wit  and 
scholar  of  the  sweet  solace  of  his  books — Rich,  the 
king's  solicitor,  having  been  sent  to  the  Tower  to 
take  them  all  from  him.  Nay,  they  had  even  de- 
prived him  of  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper.  Some 
commiserating  soul,  however —  probably  poor 
George — ^put  some  scraps  of  paper  in 'his  way; 
and  on  such  materials,  and  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  beloved  child. 
At  length,  after  a  year's  most  trying  imprisonment, 
he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  led  on  foot 
through  the  crowded  streets  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  there  arraigned  of  high  treason.  He  appeared 
in  that  court  where  he  had  once  presided  as  an 
upright  judge,  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  bearing 
about  him  Rightful  evidences  of  a  rigorous  con- 
finement. His  hair  had  become  white,  his  face 
was  pallid  and  emaciated,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  on  a  staff.  But  the  mind  was 
much  less  bowed  and  bent,  and  some  of  his  old 
wit  and  vivacity  soon  lighted  up  his  sunken  eye ; 
and  his  vile  judges — ^the  slavish  instruments  of  a 
despot — dreaded  his  eloquence,  and  the  sympathy 
which  the  mere  sight  of  him  excited.  They  at- 
tempted to  overpower  and  confound  him  with  the 
length  and  wordiness  of  the  indictment.  But  after 
declining  an  offer  of  pardon,  upon  condition  of 
doing  the  king's  will,  he  entered  upon  a  clear  and 
eloquent  defence,  stripping  the  clauses  of  their 
false  coverings,  and  exposing  them  in  their  naked- 


*  SUie  Papers  nublbhed  bv  Government.  On  the  same  day 
Fither  qoderwent  the  Mne  ordeal.  To  some  domande  he  replied 
that  he  would  promise  obedience,  *'  saving  always  his  conscience.** 
Tb  others  he  would  not  answer, "  desiring  that  he  miffht  not  be 
driTen  to  answer,  lest  he  should  flUl  thereby  into  the  dangers  of  the 
ttatntes.'*— /tf. 
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ness  and  nothingness.  He  maintained  that  neither 
by  word  nor  deed  had  he  done  anything  against 
the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  :  he  had, 
indeed,  disapproved  of  that  business,  but  he 
had  never  expressed  this  disapprobation  to  any 
other  person  than  the  king,  who  had  commanded 
him,  on  his  allegiance,  to  give  his  real  opinion. 
As  to  his  having  sought  to  deprive  the  king  of 
his  new  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  he 
said  that  all  that  he  had  done  was  to  be  silent 
thereon,  and  that  silence  was  not  treason.  But 
his  doom  was  fixed  by  those  who  had  put  them- 
selves above  all  law  or  scruples  of  conscience.  The 
infamous  Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  who  was 
afterwards  created  Lord  Rich,  deposed  that,  in  a 
private  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  More  said,  **  the  parliament  cannot 
make  the  king  head  of  the  church,  because  it  is 
a  civil  tribunal  without  authority  in  spiritual 
matters."  More  denied  that  he  had  spoken  these 
words ;  and  he  remarked  upon  the  character  which 
Rich  had  borne  in  the  world,  and  which  was  so 
bad  as  to  render  even  his  oath  unworthy  of  belief. 
Two  witnesses  were  produced  to  support  die  charge 
made  by  Rich ;  but,  in  their  case,  conscience  got 
the  better  of  authority,  and  they  declared  that, 
though  they  were  in  the  room,  they  did  not  pay 
attention  to  what  was  said.  The  judges,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  great 
men  appointed  by  the  king,  laid  it  down  as  law 
that  silence  was  treason,  and  the  jury  without  any 
hesitation  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  When 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  More  rose  to 
address  the  court :  he  was  coarsely  interrupted. 
He  tried  again,  and  was  again  interrupted ;  but  on 
a  third  attempt  he  was  allowed  to  piroceed.  He 
told  them  that  what  he  had  hitherto  concealed  he 
would  now  openly  declare,  and  he  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  utterly 
unlawful.  He  regretted  to  differ  from  the  noble 
lords  whom  he  saw  on  the  bench,  but  hia  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise.  He  declared 
that  he  had  no  animosity  against  them,  and  that  he 
hoped  that,  even  as  St.  Paul  was  present  and  con- 
sented to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  yet  was  after- 
wards a  companion  saint  in  heaven,  so  they  and 
he  should  all  meet  together  hereafter.  **  And  so," 
he  concluded,  "may  God  preserve  you  all,  and 
especially  my  lord  the  king,  and  send  him  good 
counsel!"  As  he  moved  from  the  bar  his  son 
rushed  through  the  hall,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
begged  his  blessing.  With  the  axe  turned  towards 
him  he  walked  back  to  the  Tower,  amid  the  great 
wonderment  and  commiseration  of  the  citizens. 
On  reaching  the  Tower-wharf  his  dear  daughter, 
Margaret  Roper,  forced  her  way  through  the 
officers  and  halberdiers  that  surrounded  him, 
clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Sir  Thomas  consoled  her,  and  she  collected  suffi- 
cient power  to  bid  him  farewell  for  ever;  but,  as 
her  father  moved  on,  she  again  rushed  through 
the  crowd  and  threw  herself  upon  his  neck.  Here 
the  weakness  of  nature  overcam^him,  and  he  wept 
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as  he  repeated  his  blessing  aod  his  Christian  con- 
solation. The  people  wept  too ;  and  his  guards 
were  so  much  sffected  that  they  could  hardly 
summon  up  resolution  to  separate  the  father  and 
daughter.  After  this  trial  the  anguish  of  death 
was  past.  The  old  man's  wit  flashed  brightly  in 
his  last  moments.  When  told  that  the  kiug  had 
mercifully  commuted  the  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering  into  simple  decapitation,  he  said,  '*  God 
preserve  all  my  friends  from  such  royal  favours !" 
This  happy  vein  accompanied  him  to  the  very 
scaffold.  The  frame-work  was  weak,  and  some 
fears  were  expressed  lest  the  scaffold  might  break 
down.  "  Mr.  Lieutenant,"  said  More,  **  see  me 
safe  up,  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for 
myself."  The  executioner,  as  usual,  asked  for- 
giveness. "Friend,"  said  More,  "thou  wilt 
render  me  to-day  the  greatest  service  in  the  power 
of  man ;  but  my  neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed, 
therefore,  that  thou  strike  not  awry,  for  the  sake 
of  the  credit  of  thy  profession."  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  address  the  spectators,  but  he  ventured 
to  declare  that  he  died  a  faithful  subject  and  a  true 
Catholic.  After  prayers  said,  he  placed  his  head 
upon  the  blocks  but  he  bade  the  headsman  hold 
his  hand  until  he  removed  his  beard,  saying,  with 
a  smile,  "my  beard  has  never  committed  any 
treason."  Then  the  blow  fell,  and  the  neck  was 
severed  at  once.  His  head  was  picked  up,  and 
fixed  upon  London-bridge.* 

More  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  eve 
of  St  Thomas,  in  the  year  1535,  fourteen  days 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  Fisher.  These  detest- 
able murders  spread  a  panic  through  the  nation ; 
and  the  expression  of  the  popular  opinion,  however 
timid  and  meek,  went,  with  the  workings  of  his 
own  conscience,  to  increase  the  tyrant's  jealousy 
and  apprehension.  In  the  month  of  August 
Erasmus  wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  English  were 
now  living  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that  they  durst 
not'write  to  foreigners  or  receive  letters  from  them. 
In  fact,  in  all  foreign  countries  where  civilization 
had  made  progress,  the  fate  of  Fisher,  and  still 
more  of  that  admirable  wit  and  scholar,  the  author 
of  the  '  Utopia,*  excited  universal  execration ;  and 
f^ere,  at  least,  men  could  speak  their  minds  loudly. 
The  lofty  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the 
classical  point  of  Erasmus,  recorded  the  crime, 
and  their  striking  accounts  were  afterwards  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe,  awakening  everywhere  a 
hatred  of  its  brutal  autiior.  It  is  reported  of  the 
Emperor  Charles,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the 
execution,  he  sent  for  Sir  Thomas  Eliott,  the 
English  ambassador,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — 
**  My  lord  ambassador,  we  understand  that  your 
master  has  put  to  death  his  faithful  servant,  and 
grave  and  wise  counsellor,  Sir  Thomas  More." 
Eliott  replied  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 
**  Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "  it  is  but  too  true ; 


•  According  to  Stoir,  the  body  of  FUhrr  wat  then  "  Uken  op  and 
haried  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  both  iu  the  Tuwer.**  AnnaU.— 
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and  this  will  we  say,  that  if  we  had  been  master  of 
such  a  servant,  of  whose  abilities  ourself  have  had 
these  many  years  no  small  experience,  we  would 
rather  have  lost  the  best  city  in  our  dominions  than 
so  worthy  a  counsellor."  Nor  did  Charles's  rival, 
the  French  king,  feel  a  less  lively  emotion.  He 
spoke  of  the  executions  in  severe  terms,  and  ven- 
tured to  tell  the  English  ambassador  at  his  court 
that  his  master  should  banish  such  offenders, 
rather  than  put  to  death.  At  this  Henry  was 
greatlv  incensed ;  and  he  impudently  gave  Francis 
to  understand  that  they  had  suffered  by  due  course 
of  law — ^that  they  were  well  worthy  to  have  suffered 
ten  times  a  more  terrible  death  and  execution — 
that  if  they  had  a  thousand  lives  they  were  all 
forfeited. 

"  The  executions  of  so  many  men  caused  Queen 
Anne  to  be  much  maligned,  as  if  they  had  been 
done  by  her  procurement — at  least  the  Papists  would 
have  it  thought  so,  knowing  that  it  stood  her  upon, 
and  that,  indeed,  she  endeavoured  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  of  Rome  should  not  take  footing 
in  England."*  We  are  told  that  Henry  himself 
was  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  upon  his  wife. 
When  an  account  of  More*s  execution  was  brought 
to  him  he  was  playing  at  tables  with  the  queen ; 
and  (as  this  probable  story  goes)  he  looked  sternly 
at  her,  and,  after  saying,  **  Thou  art  the  cause  of 
this  man's  death,"  withdrew,  in  evident  pertur- 
bation, to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber.  At  Rome 
both  Fisher  and  More  were  considered  as  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  the  church ;  and  as  Henry  had 
shown  by  many  other  measxires  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  no  terms  with  the  Papacy,  on 
the  30th  of  August  Paul  III.  put  his  hand  to  a 
bull,  which  allowed  him  ninety  days  to  repent 
and  appear  at  Rome  in  person,  or  by  proxy ;  and, 
in  case  of  default,  pronounced  him  and  all  his 
fautors  and  abettors  excommunicated, — declared 
him  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  children 
by  Anne  Boleyn,  and  their  children,  to  be  incapable 
of  inheriting  it.  Going  still  further,  the  pope  en- 
joined all  Christian  priests  and  monks  whatsoever 
to  quit  Henry's  dominions;  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  commanded 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  He  also  dis- 
solved all  Heury*s  treaties  and  alliances  vnth 
Christian  princes ;  prohibited  all  Christian  nations 
from  trading  with  England ;  and  exhorted  them  to 
make  war  upon  him  until  he  should  cease  his 
schism  and  rebellion  against  the  church.  But  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  this  thunder  in 
reserve  for  the  present;  and  so,  the  pope  sup- 
pressed the  bull  for  a  season.  It  was,  however, 
known  in  England  that  Uie  instrument  had  been 
drawn  up ;  and  this  circumstance  only  exasperated 
the  court  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Henry 
was  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  the  emperor ; 
and  he  now  opened  negotiations  with  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany,  whose  doctrines  he  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  damnable.  He  was  joined  by  tlie 
French  king)  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  his 
•  Biiliop  QodiHii,         ^^  ^ 
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nephew,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  into  the 
same  alliance. 

Henry  soon  found,  that  his  new  quality  of 
**  Supreme  Head"  of  the  English  church  over- 
burdened him  with  business;  he  therefore  esta- 
blished a  separate  department  or  ministry  for  the 
conduct  of  church  matters ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
he  placed  the  bold  and  vigorous  Cromwell,  as 
"  royal  vicegerent,"  *'  vicar-general,"  and  "  chief 
commissary,"  with  all  the  spiritual  authority  be- 
longing to  the  king.  This  was  a  strange  office  to 
be  held  by  a  layman ;  but  Cromwell,  without  hesi- 
tation, attended  convocations  of  the  clergy,  dis- 
cussed questions  of  schism  and  heresy,  and  took 
precedence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among 
his  own  bishops.  The  clergy  hated  Cromwell, 
and  Cromwell  hated  the  clergy.  At  the  same 
time,  many  members  of  the  monastic  body,  unde- 
terred by  Uie  gallows  at  Tyburn,  refused  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  even  ventured  to  attack  the 
king  irom  the  pulpit  The  exchequer  also  was 
very  bare ;  and  when  the  vicar-general  proposed 
the  abolition  of  certain  monasteries,  convents,  and 
abbeys  in  England,  and  the  seizure  of  all  their 
property,  he  found  a  willing  listener  in  the  needy 
king.  "  Now  it  was  that  Cromwell  invented  an 
engine  to  batter  the  monks  more  forcibly  than  the 
former  course  of  torture  and  hanging  had  done. 
He  sent  abroad  subtle-headed  fellows,  who,  war- 
ranted by  the  king's  authority,  should,  throughout 
England,  search  into  the  lives  and  manners  of 
religious  persons;"*  for  it  was  assumed,  as  a 
principle,  that  the  vices  of  the  monastic  bodies  not 
only  justified,  but  imperiously  called  for  their  sup- 
pression. These  commissioners  were  let  loose  in 
pairs  to  hunt  every  part  of  England  wherein  were 
monasteries,  cells,  priories,  or  any  other  religious 
houses.  Their  mission  was  callwi  a  visitation  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  discipline  and  manners ;  but,  where  those 
who  had  to  pass  judgment  were  the  very  men 
to  profit  by  finding  the  monks  guilty,  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  declare  many  of  them  inno- 
cent From  this  sole  consideration  we  must  decide 
that  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  the  monks  and 
nuns  were  grossly  exaggerated,  and  in  some  cases 
altogether  invented,  by  the  greedy  agents  of  Crom- 
well. But,  at  the  same  time,  every  impartial  mind 
will  feel  that  there  were  certain  vices,  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  monastic  system;  and 
there  are  pretty  good  proofs  to  show,  that  in  some 
cases  there  existed  irregularities  and  delinquencies 
at  which  humanity  shudders.  But  still  there  were 
certain  clauses  in  the  instructions  of  the  visitors, 
and  in  the  inquiries  they  were  ordered  to  make, 
which  compel  us  to  regard  their  reports  with  con- 
siderable doubt  and  suspicion.  They  were  com- 
manded, for  example,  to  make  all  the  monks  and 
nuns  renounce  the  authority  of  the  pope,  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  to  swear  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  king's  children  by  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  we  may  be  sure,  that  when  9l  monastery  or  a 

•  Bnhop  Godwin. 


convent  showed  scruples  of  conscience  on  these 
heads,  their  morals  were  not  spared  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners. 

It  was  expected  that  many  of  the  houses  would 
make  a  voluntary  surrender,  and  that  the  monks 
and  nuns  would  gladly  return  to  the  world ;  but 
in  this  year  only  seven  of  the  smaller  houses 
adopted  this  course.  During  the  autumn  and  the 
winter  Cromwell  and  his  agents  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  compiling  a  flaming  report  to  lay  before 
parliament;  for  hitherto  Henry  had  proceeded 
without  any  other  sanction  than  that  of  his  privy 
council.* 

A.D.  1536. — Queen  Catherine,  "  whom  extre- 
mity of  grief  cast  into  disease,"  died  at  Kimbolton 
on  the  8th  of  January ;  her  last  momenta  being 
most  wretched.  At  the  approach  Of  death  she 
repeated  an  earnest  request — made  many  times 
before — that  she  might  be  permitted  to  see  her 
daughter  Mary  once,  at  least,  before  she  died; 
but  her  heartless  husband  refused  even  this  favour. 
From  her  death-bed  she  dictated  a  most  afiecting 
letter  "  to  her  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  husband." 
She  said,  "  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approach- 
ing, I  cannot  choose,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you, 
but  advise  you  of  your  soul's  health,  which  you 
ought  to  prefer  before  all  considerations  of  the 
world  or  flesh  whatsoever.  For  which  yet  you 
have  cast  me  into  many  calamities  and  your- 
self into  many  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  all, 
and  pray  God  to  do  so  hkewise.  For  the  rest, 
I  commend  unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter,  be- 
seeching you  to  be  a  good  father  unto  her  as  I 
have  hitherto  desired.  I  must  entreat  you  also  to 
respect  my  maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage— 
which  is  not  much — they  are  but  three ;  and  to  all  * 
my  other  servants  I  solicit  a  year's  pay,  lest  other- 
wise they  should  be  unprovided  for.  Lastly,  I 
make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above 
all  things."  At  her  desire  a  duplicate  of  this 
letter  was  sent  to  the  imperial  ambassador  at  the 
English  court,  with  a  request  to  her  nephew 
Charles,  that  he  would  reward  her  attendants  in 
case  her  husband  should  refuse  that  last  favour. 
It  is  also  probable  that  she  suspected  that  her 
letter  would  not  be  allowed  to  reach  &e  king.  It» 
or  the  copy,  was,  however,  delivered ;  and,  hard  as 
was  now  nis  heart,  Henry  dropped  a  tear  on  read- 
ing it,  and  told  the  imperial  ambassador  to  go  and 
speak  kindly  to  Catherine ;  but  this  kindness  was 
too  late,  for  the  queen  was  dead. 

It  is  said  that  Anne  Boleyn  exulted  in  the  death 
of  Catherine,  proclaiming  to  her  friends  that  she 
was  now  indeed  a  queen.  But  she  herself  was 
already  doomed ; — ^for  the  king  had  cast  his  eyes 
on  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  It  has  been  stated, 
though  on  a  somewhat  doutful  authority,  that  she 
accidentally  discovered  this  secret  by  surprising 
Henry  with  the  object  of  his  new  passion  seated  on 
his  knee,  and  that  her  agitation  brought  on  a  pre- 
mature accouchement  On  the  29th  of  Januarjt 
twenty-one  days  after  the  death  of  Catherine,  Anne 
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vas  delivered  of  a  boh — an  event  which  Henry 
had  so  long  and  bo  impatiently  deaired ;  hut  the 
child  was  still-born.     Upon  May-day  following 
there  was  a  great  entertainment  in  Greenwich  Park, 
the  king  and  queen  being  present,  and  the  Vis- 
count Rochford,  Anne's  brother,  and  Henry  Norris,. 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  stole,  being  principal 
challengers  in  a  tilting  match  which  was  going  on 
very  gaily.     Suddenly  the  king  rose  and  departed 
for  London,  having  not  above  six  persons  with 
him.      "  Of  this  sudden  departing    many  men 
rouged,  but  most  chiefly  the  queen,  who,  the  next 
day,  was  apprehended  at  Greenwich."*     She  was 
met  upon  the  river  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Aud- 
ley,  tbe  chancellor,  and  Cromwell,  who  informed 
her  that  she  was  accused  of  adultery.     She  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  exclaimed,  wildly,  ^*  0  Lord,  help 
me,  as   I    am  guiltless  of  that  whereof  I   am 
charged.'*    She  was  presently  locked  up  in  the 
Tower: — though  she  knew  it  not,  her  brother. 
Viscount  Rochford,  and  Norris,  were  there  before 
her — and  she  was  soon  followed  to   that  dismal 
state-prison  by  Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician,  and 
William  Brereton,  and  Francis  W'eston,  both  gentle- 
men of  the  king's  privy  chamber.    As  if  to  finish 
the  complete  overthrow  of  her  heart  and  intellect, 
that  had  been  sinking  and  wavering  ever  since  her 
unfortunate  accouchement,  and  the  discovery  which 
preceded  it,  they  gave  her  for  her  prison  the  very 
chamber  in  which  she  had  slept  the  night  before 
her   coronation,  when  the  king   and  the  nation 
seemed  to  be  at  her  feet  studying  and  striving  how 
most  they  should  honour  her.     On  finding  herself 
in  this  place  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming, 
*'  Jesus  have  mercy  on  me !"  and  then  she  fell 
into  a  convulsive  fit  of  weeping  and  laughing.     As 
soon  as  she  recovered  some  use  of  her  reason,  she 
began  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  with  great 
rapidity.   "  Wherefore  am  I  here,  Mr.  Kingston?" 
she  said  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower ;—"  When 
saw  you  the  king? — where  is  my  sweet  brother? 
Oh,  my  mother,  thou  wilt  die  of  sorrow !"     At 
last  she   said,  "  I  shall    die    without   justice !" 
Kingston  assured  her  that  there  was  justice  for  the 
meanest  subject  in  England;    upon  which  she 
burst  into  loud  laughter.     This  was  the  effect  of 
insanity;  but  if  she  had  been  perfectly  in  her 
senses,  a  laugh  would  have  been  no  improper 
reply  to  the  lieutenant's  assertion. 

By  orders  of  the  king,  Mrs.  Cosen,  Mrs.  Boleyn, 
her  own  aunt,  but  her  enemy,  and  one  or  two  other 
female  attendants  were  left  with  her  in  the  Tower, 
with  instructions  to  note  down  all  that  she  might 
say  in  her  moments  of  agitation  or  despair ;  and  to 
entrap  her  into  confessions  or  admissions  by  put- 
ing  leading  questions  to  her.  Mrs.  Cosen  asked 
her  why  Norris  had  said  to  her  almoner  on  Satur- 
day last,  that  he  could  swear  to  her  being  a  good 
woman.  She  replied,  "  Marry,  I  bade  him  do  so ; 
for  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  through  with 
his  marriage ;  and  he  made  answer  that  he  would 
tarry  a  time.    Then,  said  I,  you  look  for  dead 

•  HalL 


men's  shoes ;  for,  if  aught  but  good  should  come 
to  the  king  you  would  look  to  have  me.  He  de- 
nied it ;  and  I  told  him  that  1  could  undo  him  if  I 
would."  It  is  said  that  she  appeared  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  as  to  Weston,  because  he  had  spoken  to 
her  about  Norris*s  excessive  admiration  of  her 
person.  Mrs.  S toner,  another  of  the  female  attend- 
ants or  spies,  told  her  that  Smeaton  was  treated 
with  greater  severity  than  the  other  prisoners, 
being  put  in  irons :  but  to  this  she  replied,  that 
he  was  so  treated  because  he  was  not  a  gentleman 
bom;  and  she  added,  that  Smeaton  had  never 
been  in  her  chamber  save  once,  when  he  went  to 
play  as  a  musician,  and  that  she  had  never  spoken 
to  him  since,  until  last  Saturday,  when  she  asked 
him  why  he  looked  so  sad ;  and  he  replied,  that  a 
look  from  her  sufiBced  him.  All  this,  with  much 
more,  was  communicated  to  the  king  and  the  court 
lawyers.  The  habitual  levity  of  her  disposition, 
and  the  distracted  state  to  which  she  was  now  re- 
duced, make  it  not  improbable  that  she  may  have 
said  some  things  which  admitted  of  being  turned 
against  her;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
always  suspect  the  subtle  exaggerations  of  the 
court-lawyers,  and  must  remember  that,  even  ac- 
cording to  their  showing,  none  of  her  words  neces- 
sarily bore  a  more  serious  construction  than  that 
of  imprudence,  or  over-familiarity  with  some  of 
the  courtiers — a  result,  in  all  probability,  of  her 
education  in  France,  where  such  matters  were  not 
considered  even  indecorous.  On  the  6th  of  May 
Anne  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king : — 

*'Sir, 

"  Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment 
are  things  so  strange  to  me,  that,  what  to  write,  or 
what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant  Whereas 
you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth, 
and  Eo  to  obtain  your*  favour)  by  such  a  one  as  you 
know  to  be  my  ancient  professed  enemy ;  I  no 
sooner  received  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly 
conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  con- 
fessing a  truth,  indeed,  may  procure  my  safety,  I 
shall,  with  all  willingness  and  duty,  perform  your 
command.  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine 
that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  ever 
proceeded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince 
had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true 
affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn, 
with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
contented  myself,  if  Grod  and  your  grace's  pleasure 
had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received 
queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an 
alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my 
preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your 
grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration,  I  knew,  was 
fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other 
subject.  .  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate 
to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my 
desert  or  desire.  •  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of 
I  Buch  honour,  good  your  grace,  let  not  any  light 
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fancy  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies  withdraw 
your  princely  favour  from  me.  Neither  let  that 
stain — that  unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart 
towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife  and  the  infant  princess 
your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me 
have  a  lawful  trial ;  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies 
sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive 
an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open 
shames.  Then  shall  you  see  either  mine  inno- 
cency  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satis- 
fied, the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopt, 
or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatsoever 
God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may 
be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and,  mine  ofiPence 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty, 
both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unfaithful  wife, 
but  to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  upon 
that  party  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am — 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have 
pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my 
suspicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander, 
must  bring  you  the  enjoyment  of  your  desired 
happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  par- 
don your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  ene- 
mies, the  instruments  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not 
call  you  to  a  strict  account  of  your  unprincely  and 
cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment- seat, 
where  both  you  and  I  myself  must  shortly  appear, 
and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not,  whatsoever  the 
world  may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall  be 
openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared.  My  last 
and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only 
bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and 
that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those 
poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise 
in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I 
have  found  favour  in  your  sight, — if  ever  the  name 
of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears, 
then  let  me  obtain  this  request.  And  so  I  will 
leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther.  With 
mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your 
grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all 
your  actions,  from  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower, 
this  6th  May,  your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful 

"^^^^^  "  Annb  Boleyn.'' 

Henry  paid  as  little  attention  to  this  touching 
appeal  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  those  made  by 
Catherine, — his  whole  soul  was  bent  upon  marry- 
ing another  woman!  Anne  was  sent  back  to 
Greenwich  to  be  examined  by  the  privy  council, 
where  she  found  her  most  determined  enemy  in  her 
own  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  On  her  return 
to  the  Tower  she  told  Kingston  that  she  had  been 
cruelly  handled  by  the  council.  She  was,  how- 
ever, very  merry,  and  made  a  great  dinner.  She 
asked  the  lieutenant  where  he  had  been  all  the 
day,  and  Kingston  replied  that  he  had  been  with 
prisoners.    This  hard-hearted  and  stem  man  had 


been,  no  doubt,  engaged  with  the  Viscount  Rocb- 
ford,  Norris,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton;  and  there 
was  much  to  do  with  them,  in  order  to  intimidate 
them  or  otherwise  prepare  them  for  examination. 

When  brought  before  the  council  they  all  main- 
tained their  innocence,  and  the  innocence  of  the 
queen,  and  were  recommitted;   but  upon  being 
brought  up  a  second  time,  Mark  Smeaton,  the 
musician,  who  had  been  loaded  with  irons,  and  in 
all  probability  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  his 
guilt.     Edward  ^aynton  wrote  from  Greenwich  to 
tell  the  treasurer  "  that  no  man  will  confess  any- 
thing against  her,  but  only  Mark,  of  any  actual 
thing."     **  Wherefore,"  he  continues,   "  in  my 
foolish  conceit,  it  should  much  touch  the  king's 
honour  if  it  should  no  farther  appear :  and  I  can- 
not believe  but  that  the  other  two  be  as  culpable  as 
ever  was  he ;  and  I  think  assuredly  the  one  keepeth 
the  other's  counsel."    On  the  10th  of  May  a  bill  of 
indictment  of  high  treason  against  the  Lady  Anne« 
Queen  of  England,  Henry  Norris,  Weston,  Brere- 
ton, and  Smeaton  was  laid  before  the  grand  juries 
of  Kent  and  Middlesex,  because,  as  it  was  stated, 
the  acts  of  adultery  had  been  committed  in  both 
counties ;  and  because  it  was  the  usual  character 
of  this  court  to  invest  the  most  illegal  proceedings 
with  all  the  forms  and  niceties  of  law.    The  in- 
dictment charged  the  queen  with  treason    and 
adultery  of  three  years  standing,  stating  that,  in- 
flamed with  pride  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  she 
had  confederated  with  her  brother  the  Viscount 
Rochford,  and  with  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston,  and 
Smeaton,  to  perpetrate  divers  abominable  treasons  ; 
that  she  had  lain  with  each  of  the  five,  not  except- 
ing her  own  brother,  several  times ;  that  she  had 
told  each  of  them  that  she  loved  him  better  than 
the  king  or  than    any  other  man,   which    was 
slander  of  the  issue  begotten  between  her  and  the 
king ;  and  finally, — to  end  with  the  most  impro- 
bable clause  of  all, — that  she  and  her  paramours 
had  been  engaged  in  various  plots  for  murdering 
the  king.     On  the  12th  of  May,  Norris,  Weston, 
Brereton,    and    Smeaton,    as    commoners,    were 
arraigned  in   the   Court  of  King's   Bench.     As 
before  the  council,  all  pleaded  not  guilty,  except 
Mark  Smeaton  the  musician;  all,  however,  were 
convicted,   and  were  sentenced  as  traitors  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.     Bishop  Godwin 
relates  that  the  king  greatly  favoured  Norris,  and 
was  reported  to  be  much  grieved  that  he  should 
die  with  the  rest.    "  Whereupon  he  offered  pardon 
to  him,  conditionally  that  he  would  confess  that 
whereof  he  was  accused.     But  he  answered  re- 
solutely, and  as  it  became  the  progenitor  of  so 
many  valiant  heroes,*  that  in  his  conscience  he 
thought  her  guiltless  of  the  objected  crime;  but 
whether  she  were  or  no,  he  could  not  accuse  her  of 
anything ;  and  that  he  had  rather  undergo  a  thou- 
sand deaths  than  betray  the  innocent:  upon  re- 

*  The  ton  of  Nonis  wh  ennobled  In  tho  rricn  of  Eliiabeth  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Nurrii,  which  U  still  borne  1^  hie  deeeendant  tfa« 
present  Karl  of  Abingdon.  Sir  John  Norris,  a'  grandson  of  the  firet 
Batvn  Norris.  neatly  disttngulehi^d  himself  In  the  wars  of  Elisa- 
beth's reign  in  Ireland,  the  Low  Conntriee,  and  ebewhei«i 
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lation  whereof  the  king  cried  out,  **  Hang  him  up, 
then ;  hang  him  up,  then !" 

There  was  no  precedent  for  the  trial  of  a  queen, 
and  Rochford,  her  brother,  could  claim  the  pri- 
vilege ftB  a  peer  of  a  trial  before  the  House  of 
Jjorda;  but  these  impediments  were  trifles  in  the 
eyes  of  the  absolute  king,  and  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  both  be  arraigned  before  a  com- 
mission of  lords  chosen  by  himself,  as  had  been 
practised  with  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  uncle  and  enemy, 
was  named  High  Steward,  and  there  were  twenty- 
six  other  noble  peers  equally  ready  to  do  the  king's 
pleasure.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  unhappy  queen 
was  led  by  the  constable  and  lieutenant  to  the 
King's  Hall,  in  the  Tower,  where  a  scaffolding 
was  erected,  upon  which,  under  a  cloth  of  state, 
as  High  Steward  of  England,  sate  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left,  with 
other  marquesses  and  lords  about  him, — the  highest^ 
sounding  names  of  the  English  aristocracy !  She 
was  followed  by  her  female  attendants,  *^  and 
whether  in  regard  of  some  infirmity  or  out  of 
honour  permitted  to  the  wife  of  their  sovereign," 
she  was  allowed  to  sit  down  on  a  chair.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  writer  whose  assertion  is  supported 
by  all  Protestant  authors  of  the  time,  ^  having  an 
excellent  quick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker, 
she  did  so  answer  to  all  objections  that,  had  the 
peers  given  in  their  verdict  according  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  assembly,  she  had  been  acquitted." 
As,  however,  all  records  of  the  trial  were  care- 
fully destroyed  soon  after,  we  have  no  sure  guide 
as  to  what  passed ;  nor,  indeed,  were  those  records 
preserved  and  entire,  could  we  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  fair  and  impartial  evidence.  It  if  the 
curse  of  all  such  men  and  measures,  and  properlv 
so,  that  they  are  suspected  even  when  they  have  tmth 
and  right  on  their  side.  On  an  impartial  consider- 
ation of  such  facts  as  are  before  us,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, believe  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  guilty  of  any 
part  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  by  the  depraved 
imagination  of  Henry;  and  the  plot  to  murder 
him  seems  too  absurd  to  arrest  attention  for  a 
single  moment.  In  regard  to  the  most  revolting 
charge  of  all,  it  appears  that  Lord  Rochford  had 
been  seen  lolling  over  his  sister's  bed.  But  Henry 
had  not  a  monopoly  of  vice  and  malignancy, — ^the 
nobility  were  becoming  worthy  of  the  king;  and 
Rochford's  own  wife,  a  woman  of  infamous  cha- 
racter, bore  witness  against  her  husband  and  the 
queen.  There  was  also  a  death-bed  deposition 
made  by  the  Lady  Wingfield,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  how  it  was  procured,  or  whether 
it  was  not  a  forgery ;  and  the  document  itself  has 
been  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  first  lines. 

But  the  peers,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  chief, — as  one 
wholly  applying  himself  to  the  king's  humour, — 
pronounced  her  guilty.  Whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  peers,  condemned  her  to  death,  either  by 
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being  burned  on  the  Green  in  the  Tower  or  be- 
headed, as  his  majesty  in  his  pleasure  should  think 
fit.*  When  she  was  removed  from  the  bar,  her 
brother.  Lord  Rochford,  was  put  in  her  place, — 
was  convicted  on  the  same  evidence, — and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  head  and  to  be  quartered  as  a 
traitor.  On  the  following  day  (the  16th  of  May) 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wrote  im- 
patiently to  Secretary  Cromwell  to  know  the  king's 
pleasure  touching  the  queen,  as  well  for  her  com- 
fort as  for  the  preparation  of  scaffolds  and  other 
necessaries,  adding,  "  I  pray  you  have  good  re- 
membrance in  all  this  for  us  to  do,  for  we  shall  be 
ready  to  do  always  to  our  knowledge."  He  also 
informs  Cromwell  that  the  king's  grace  had 
showed  him  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  should 
be  her  confessor,  and  that  he,  Cranmer,  had  been 
with  the  queen  in  the  Tower  that  day.  The 
willing  instrument  of  the  tyrant  finishes  this 
strange  letter  by  saying,  "  This  day  at  dinner  the 
queen  said  that  she  should  go  to  Antwerp,  and  is 
in  hope  of  life."  The  mind  of  the  wretched  pri- 
soner was  evidently  upset  from  the  moment  of  her 
first  committal ;  fits  of  anguish  and  despair  were 
mixed  with  bright  hopes  and  with  bursts  of  levity, 
— ^the  most  melancholy  proof  of  her  derangement. 
One  hour  she  would  say  that  she  was  ready  to  die 
—the  next  she  would  talk  confidently  of  being 
allowed  to  live.  If  in  her  saner  moments  she 
really  entert^ned  any  such  hopes  they  were  soon 
put  an  end  to ;  and  as  the  crisis  approached  she 
looked  on  death  without  terror.  On  the  18th  of 
May  Kingston  again  addressed  Cromwell,  telling 
him  that  she  had  sent  for  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  speak  touching  her  innocence  (apparently 
in  the  presence  of  Cranmer),  and  that  she  hud 
again  sent  for  him  while  he  was  writing  this  same 
letter,  and  at  his  coming  had  exclaimed,  ''  Mr. 
Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  before  noon, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be 
dead  by  this  time  and  past  my  pain."  "  I  told  her, 
continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  that  it 
should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle :  and  then  she 
said,  *  I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good, 
and  I  have  a  little  neck ;'  and  she  put  her  hands 
about  it,  laughing  heartily.  Truly  this  lady  has 
much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death."  But  she  did 
not  die  that  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  19th  of 
May,  a  little  before  the  hour  of  noon,  the  queen 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  on  the  Green 
within  the  Tower,  some  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
panies of  the  city  being  admitted,  rather  to  be 
witnesses  than  spectators  of  her  death.  From  the 
scaffold  Anne  thus  addressed  them, — '^  Grood 
Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die  accord- 
ing to  law ;  by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die,  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I  am 
come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any- 
thing of  that  whereof  I  am  accused.  I  pray  God 
save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over 
you,  for  a  gentler  or  more  merciful  prince  was 
there  never.  To  me  he  was  ever  a  good,  gentle, 
•  Godwin,  ^-^  ^ 
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and  sovereign  lord ;  and  if  any  person  will  meddle 
with  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best ; 
and  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for 
me."  After  these  words  she  bared  her  beauti- 
ful neck,  and,  kneeling  down,  kept  repeating — 
"Christ  have  mercy  on  my  soul! — Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  soul !"  until  the  executioner  of  Calais, 
at  one  blow,  struck  off  her  head.  Thus  perished 
Anne  Boleyn  within  four  months  of  Catherine,  and 
in  little  more  than  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
for  which  the  passionate  Henry  had  moved  heaven 
and  earth.*     An  old  tradition  strongly  depicts  the 

*  Original  letters  (printed  by  Sir  HenrvElUi)  as  written  at  the 
moment  by  Kingston  tlie  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Baynton,  8cc^— 
11  all.~8tow.— Godwin. 


impatience  with  which  he  now  expected  her  death. 
On  the  fatal  morning  he  went  to  hunt  in  Epping 
Forest,  and  while  he  was  at  breakfast  his  attend- 
ants observed  that  he  was  anxious  and  impatient. 
But  at  length  they  heard  ther  report  of  a  distant 
gun, — a  preconcerted  signal.  "  Ah !  it  is  done !" 
cried  he,  starting  up, — **  the  business  is  done ! 
Uncouple  the  dogs  and  let  us  follow  the  sport."* 
In  the  evening  he  returned  gaily  from  the  chase, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  married  Anne's 
maid  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour,  who,  on  Whit- 
sunday, the  29th  of  May,  clad  in  royal  habili- 
ments, appeared  in  public  as  queen,  without  any 
coronation,  however,  for  Henry  never   indulged 

•  Dr.  Noti'f  Life  of  Surrey. 


QuiZN  Javx  Siyhoui.    From  a  Drawing  by  Holbein. 


any  of  his  wives  with  that  expensive  ceremony 
after  Anne  Boleyn .♦ 

Smeaton,  the  musician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bribed  and  tortured  into  his  confession,  seems 
to  have  expected  that  his  life  would  be  spared, 
and  so  much,  no  doubt,  was  promised  to  him ; 
but,  ''  as  it  was  thought  not  fit  to  let  him  live  to 
tell  tales,"  he  was  hanged.  Rochford  and  the 
rest  were  beheaded. 

Archbishop   Cranmer,   who    had    made   Anne 

•  ""So  that  the  court  of  Enxland  was  now  like  a  stage,  whereon 
are  represunted  the  vicissitudes  of  ever-various  fortune ;  for  within 
oue  and  the  same  month  It  saw  Queen  Anne  flourishing,  accused, 
condemned,  executed,  and  aootlicr  assumed  into  her  place,  both  of 
bed  aud  honour.  Tlw  1st  of  May  (it  seemeth)  she  was  informed 
against,  the  8nd  ImpriMued.  the  15th  comlemned,  and  the  IJth  de- 
prived of  her  brother  and  ft-iends.  who  suffered  in  lier  cause,  and  the 
19th  execnted.  On  the  20th  the  kin^  marned  Jane  Sevmour,  who, 
on  the  S9th,  was  publicly  showed  a«  queen."— Oodiria.    ' 


Bole]^  queen,  who  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
friendship  with  her  aud  her  family,  both  before 
and  after,  had  not  heroic  courage  sufficient  to 
resist  the  will  of  the  king ;  and  he  certainly  made 
no  bold  and  generous  effort  to  save  her  or  her 
honour.  To  avoid  his  interference,  Henry,  on  the 
day  after  her  arrest  at  Greenwich,  ordered  Cran- 
mer to  keep  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  on  no 
account  to  venture  to  court.  The  archbishop 
evidently  fancied  that  he  was  to  be  involved  in  her 
♦ruin.  His  fears,  however,  did  not  wholly  overcome 
his  gratitude  and  affection,  and  he  wrote  a  curious 
letter  to  the  king.  He  began  by  exhorting  his 
grace  to  bear  this  bitter  affliction  with  resignation. 
As  for  himself,  his  "  mind  was  clean  amazed  ;*' 
the  good  opinion  he  had  formerly  entertained  of 
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the  queen,  who  had  heen  the  best  of  his  bene- 
factors, prompted  him  to  believe  her  innocent; 
but*as  this  was  a  dangerous  assertion,  he  subjoined 
immediately,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  king's 
justice  and  prudence  induced  him  to  believe  her 
guilty  ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  that 
It  might  be  permitted  him  to  pray  that  she  might 
prove  her  innocence ;  but,  still  cautious,  he  here 
again  added,  that  if  she  could  not  do  so,  he  would 
deem  that  man  a  traitor  who  did  not  call  for  the 
severest  punishment  He  had  loved  her  formerly 
because  he  had  thought  that  she  loved  the  gospel ; 
but  if  found  guilty,  men  ought  to  hate  her  in  pro- 
portion to  their  love  of  the  gospel.  He  ventured, 
however,  to  hope  that  no  misconduct  on  her  part 
would  arrest  the  important  work  of  church  reform- 
ation which  (he  did  not  blush  to  write)  the  king  had 
begun,  not  through  his  affection  for  her,  but  solely 
out  of  his  love  for  the  truth.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  he  wrote  this  letter  Cranmer  was  summoned 
to  the  Star  Chamber,  where  the  king's  com- 
missioners declared  unto  him  ^'  such  things  as  his 
grace's  pleasure  was  they  should  make  him  privy 
to,"  and  acquainted  him  with  certain  other  things 
which  the  king  expected  him  to  do  forthwith.  A 
brave  good  man  would  have  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  rather  than  consent  to  this  new  duty,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  to  declare  the  marriage 
which  he  had  pronounced  good  and  valid  to  be 
illegal,  and  to  dissolve  it,  as  he  had  done  the 
marriage  with  Catherine.  Cranmer  may  have 
been  convinced  of  the  queen's  delinquency  (though 
she  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  trial)  by  de- 
positions shown  to  him  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
if  he  believed  her  guilty  he  might  consider  himself 
justified  in  declaring  that  the  marriage  was  dis- 
solved by  her  adultery ;  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  the  king,  who  exacted  from  him  that  he  should 
declare  that  the  marriage  had  been  unlawful  from 
the  beginning,  and  consequently  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  as  illegitimate  as  her  half-sister  the 
Princess  Mary.  No  doubt  it  was  to  save  his  head 
that  the  archbishop  set  to  work  vigorously,  for 
Henry  was  not  likely  to  be  pleased  unless  he  did 
the  business  in  a  solemn  manner.  He  sent  copies 
of  articles  of  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage to  the  king  in  his  palace  and  to  the  queen  in 
the  Tower,  "  that  it  might  be  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls ;"  and  he  summoned  each  to  appear  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Lambeth,  to  show  cause 
why  a  sentence  of  divorce  should  not  be  passed. 
Dr.  Sampson  appeared  for  the  king,  and  Drs. 
Wotton  and  Barbour  for  the  queen, — of  course  all 
three  were  appointed  by  the  king.  The  objections 
were  read  in  the  court,  and  the  doctors  and  divines 
soon  joined  in  opinion.  On  the  17th  of  May,  the 
day  on  which  her  brother  and  friends  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  two  days  after  she  herself  had  received 
sentence  of  death,  Cranmer,  having  *'  God  alone 
before  his  eyes,'*  pronounced  that  the  marriage  of 
Anne  Boleyn  was,  and  always  had  been,  utterly 
null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  certain  just  and 
lawful  impedimenta  which,  it  was  said,  were  un- 


known at  the  time  of  the  union,  but  had  lately 
been  confessed  to  the  archbishop  by  the  lady  her- 
self. The  process  after  Anne's  death  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  convocation  and  the 
two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  church,  com- 
mons, and  lords  fully  confirmed  it,  thus  cutting 
Elizabeth  off  from  the  succession.  No  parlia- 
mentary or  other  records  of  that  kind  remain  to 
cast  a  dubious  light  upon  these  proceedings ;  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  previous  obstacle  which 
afforded  a  pretext  foi;  declaring  the  marriage  null 
from  the  begmning,  was  a  sort  of  precontract  with 
the  Lord  Percy,  now  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
which  the  queen  was  induced  to  confess  either,  as 
Burnet  thinks  it  probable,  by  some  hope  given  to 
her  of  having  her  life  spared,  or  at  least  by  the 
assurance  that  the  judgment  condemning  her  to 
the  stake  should  be  changed  into  the  milder  punish- 
ment of  death  by  the  axe.  If  this  supposition  is 
rejected,  the  imagination  is  compelled  to  refer  to 
the  fact  of  Henry  having  cohabited  with  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Anne,  a  fact  which  must  have  been  better 
known  to  the  king  than  to  Anne  Boleyn.* 

In  the  month  of  June  the  king  caused  parlia- 
ment to  agree  to  a  new  act  of  succession,  entailing 
the  crown  on  such  issue  as  he  might  have  by  Jane 
Seymour.  Having  some  doubt  or  misgiving  as  to 
these  children  to  be  begotten,  he  proposed  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  bequeath  the  crown  bv  letters 
patent,  or  by  his  last  will,  to  any  person  whom  he 
might  think  proper;  and  the  obsequious  parlia- 
ment passed  a  bill  accordingly !  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  king  hereby  contemplated  the  ap- 
pointing of  his  natiural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  be  his  successor ;  but  at  this  very  moment  the 
duke  died,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  to  the 
great  grief  of  Henry,  who,  like  a  very  Turk,  had 
no  affection  for  his  daughters,  but  a  great  deal  for 
his  son.  The  Lady  Mary,  who  had  been  living  in 
seclusion  at  Hunsden  under  the  displeasure  of  her 
father  for  her  attachment  to  her  mother,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Romish  church,  made  her  peace 
with  the  court  a  few  weeks  before  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  death,  being  obliged  by  Cromwell  to 
subscribe  to  certain  most  humiliating  articles  of 
submission  and  acknowledgment.t    She  received  a 

*  Lord  Herbert.*~JourDals.— Godwin.— Wilkins.'^Baniet.  Bnniet 
^vei  the  whole  ofCranmei's  stranfce  letter  to  the  kinjif. 

f  After  implorinff  the  king's  mercifUl  heart  and  fktherly  pity, 
Mary  acknowledged  that  the  had  moat  unkindly  and  most  un- 
naturally oflended  his  most  ezoellent  hixhnees,  in  that  she  had  not 
been  sufficieDtlv  obedient  to  bis  Just,  wise,  and  most  virtuous  laws. 
She  vowed  thatlienceforward  she  would  obey  him  in  all  things,  and 
that,  knowing  his  learning,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  she  would 

tmt  her  soul,  eonscience,  and  body  under  his  direction.  Then  fol- 
owed  tlie  confession  **  of  ran,  the  Lady  Mary.'*  First  she  confessed 
and  acknowledged  the  king's  mij^ty  to  be  her  sovereign  lord  and 
king,  to  whose  Taws,  statutes,  &c.,  ilie  was  bound  to  yield  implicit 
obedience.  In  the  second  place  she  amed  to  recosnise,  accept,  take, 
repute,  and  acknowledge  the  king's  highness  to  be  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England;  and  she  utterly  renounced  all  manner  of 
remedy  which  she  liy  an^  means  might  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  pretended  authority  and  Jurisdiction  she  utterly  refused  and 
renounced  for  now  and  for  ever.  But  the  last  clause  is  by  far  the 
most  striking  of  all:—"  Item.  1  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  towards  Ood,  the  king's  highness,  and  his  laws, 
without  other  respect,  recognise  and  acknowledge  that  the  marriagfi 
heretofore  had  between  his  majesty  and  my  mother,  the  late  Priueess 
Dowager,  was,  by  God's  law  and  man's  law,  incestuous  Mid  unlaw- 
ful."—Letter,  with  Deed,  fh>m  the  Princeas  Mary  to  th^  King  in  State 
Pftpcn* 
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suitable  establishment,  but  was  not  restored  in 
blood, — still  remaining  by  law  a  bastard.  For  a 
moment,  however,  the  king  thought  of  marrying 
her  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  declaring  them 
his  heirs ;  but  this  project  fell  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  Jane  Seymour  gave  signs  of  becoming  a 
mother. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicar  gene- 
ral in  affairs  ecclesiastical,  carried  on  the  work  of 
suppression  and  reformation  with  a  vigour  that 
astonished  men's  minds.  But  never  was  there  any 
exploit  seemingly  so  full  of  hazard  and  danger 
more  easily  achieved  than  was  the  subversion  of  our 
English  monasteries.*  The  church  commissioners 
presented  a  startling  report  of  the  vices  and  decep- 
tions of  the  monks  and  nuns,  and,  what  was  of 
equal  weight  in  the  condemnation,  they  sent  in 
the  title-deeds  of  their  estates,  and  the  inventory  of 
their  plate,  jewels,  and  ready  money.  Upon  this 
a  bill  was  introduced,  giving  to  the  king  and  his 
beirs  all  monastic  establishments  the  revenues  of 
which  did  not  exceed  200/.  a-year,  with  every 
kind  of  property  attached  to  them,  whether  real  or 
personal.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  lesser 
houses  fell  within  this  category,  and  were  sup- 
pressed, whereby  the  king  was  enriched  by 
32,000/.  a-year,  in  addition  to  100,000/.  in  ready 
money,  plate,  and  jewels.  According  to  one 
writer,  the  bill  was  not  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  without  some  difficulty ;  but  Henry, 
sending  for  the  members,  told  them  that  he  would 
have  the  bill  or  their  heads, — and  so  they  passed 
it. 

The  parliament,  which  by  successive  proroga- 
tions had  sate  for  the  unprecedented  term  of  six 
years,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  Henry,  after  all  their 
passive  obedience,  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  at 
this  their  last  and  feeble  effort  at  opposition.  He 
now  named  other  eommissioners  to  take  possession 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  to  prepare 
measures  for  the  seizure  of  others.  If  these  men, 
mostly  the  friends  of  Cromwell  or  of  Cranmer,  had 
a  better  religion  before  their  eyes,  they  certainly 
were  not  Hind  to  the  charms  of  lucre,  and  the 
temptations  of  fair  houses  and  fat  glebes ;  and  most 
of  them  made  a  very  rich  harvest  for  themselves 
out  of  the  spoils  ^of  the  monks  and  nuns.  The 
superiors  of  the  suppressed  houses  were  promised 
small  pensions  for  life,  which  were  very  irregularly 
paid.  All  the  monks  not  twenty-four  years  of 
age  were  absolved  from  their  vows,  and  turned 
loose  on  the  world  without  any  kind  of  provision : 
the  rest,  if  they  wished  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession, were  divided  among  the  greater  houses 
that  were  still  left  standing.  The  poor  nuns  were 
turned  adrifl  to  b^  or  starve,  having  nothing  given 
to  them  save  one  common  gown  for  each.  *'  These 
things  of  themselves  were  distasteful  to  the  vulgar 
sort,  of  whom  each  one  did,  as  it  were,  claim  a 
share  in  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  many,  being 
neither  monks  nor  allied  to  monks,  did,  notwith- 
standing, conceive  that  it  might  hereafter  come  to 

•  Godwin. 


pass,  that  either  their  children,  friends,  or  kindred 
might  obtain  their  share,  whereas,  when  all  this 
property  was  once  confiscated,  they  could  never 
hope  for  any  such  advantages.  But  the  popular 
commiseration  for  the  thousands  of  monks  and 
nuns  who  were,  almost  without  warning  given, 
thrust  out  of  doors  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world,  became  a  more  forcible  cause  of  discon- 
tent There  were  not  wanting  desperate  men  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  it  was  diligently  rumoiu-ed  in  all  parts  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  greater  evils  and  more 
general  spoliations, — only  a  trial  of  their  patience, 
— that  as  yet  the  shrubs  and  underwood  were  but 
touched,  but,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  were  applied, 
the  end  would  be  with  the  fall  of  the  lofty  oaks.''* 
At  the  same  time  the  crowds  of  poor,  who,  by  a 
defective  but  ancient  system,  had  derived  their  sup* 
port  from  the  monastic  establishments,  became 
furious  at  finding  their  resources  cut  off,  and  at 
seeing  the  monks  who  had  fed  them  now  beggmg 
like  themselves  by  the  road-side.  In  the  midst 
of  these  general  discontents  Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
issued  certain  doctrinal  injunctions  to  the  clergy, 
which  were  too  novel  to  find  immediate  favour  with 
the  multitude;  and  certain  Protestant  reformers, 
who  had  more  courage  than  they,  ventured  to  print 
books  against  image-worship,  auricular  confession, 
transubstantiation,  and  other  fundamental  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  church.  The  king, 
who  assumed  all  the  authority  in  matters  of  dog- 
mas that  had  ever  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  and 
much  more  than  they  had  ever  put  in  practice  in 
England,  pronounced  awards  and  sentences  which 
irritated  both  parties  alike,  and  all  these  questions 
were  referred  to  him,— thus  occupying  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  keeping  in  dangerous  activity  his 
old  polemical  bile.  We  find  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley  writing  in  great  perturbation  to  Cromwell, 
telling  him  that  there  is  a  book  come  forth  in  print 
touching  the  taking  away  of  images,  and  begging 
to  know  whether  he  was  privy  to  the  publishing 
thereof,  which  Cranmer  probably  was,  though,  had 
such  a  fact  been  known  to  his  master  at  that 
moment,  his  neck  would  have  been  in  jeopardy. 
The  chancellor  goes  on  to  say,  **  I  assure  you,  in 
the  parts  where  I  have  been,  some  discord  there  is, 
and  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  people,  touch- 
ing worshipping  saints  and  images,  and  for  creep- 
ing (kneeling)  at  cross,  and  such  like  ceremonies 
heretofore  used  in  the  church,  which  discord  were 
good  should  be  put  to  silence ;  and  this  book  will 
make  much  business  in  the  same  if  it  should  go 
forth.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  I  may  be  advertised 
whether  ye  know  it  or  no,  for  I  intend  to  send  for 
the  printers  and  stop  them ;  but  there  may  be 
many  abroad.  It  were  good  that  the  preacheis 
and  the  people  abstained  from  opinions  of  such 
things  till  such  time  as,  by  the  report  of  such  as 
the  king's  highness  hath  appointed  for  searching 
and  ordering  of  laws  of  the  church,  his  grace  may 
put  a  final  order  in  such  things,  how  bis  people 
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and  subjects  shall  use^themselves,  without  conten- 
tion.  And  if  the  people  were  thus  commanded 
by  proclamation  to  abstain  till  that  time,  such  pro- 
clamation, drawn  in  honest  terms,  would  do  much 
good  to  avoid  contention.*** 

The  king  was  by  no  means  backward  in  issuing 
his  final  orders  and  decrees  spiritual;  and  the 
reformers  herein  concealing  their  ulterior  views, 
he  was  led  to  reduce  the  number  of  sacraments 
from  seven  to  three — ^baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  penance;  to  forbid  the  direct  adoration  of 
images ;  to  abrc^te  a  nimiber  of  saints'  days  or 
holidays,  especially  such  as  fiell  in  harvest- time ; 
to  declare  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  sole  standards 
of  faith ;  to  order  every  parish  priest  to  expound 
these  to  his  parishioners  in  plain  English,  and  to 
direct  the  printing  and  distribution  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  one  copy  of  which  was  to 
be  kept  in  every  parish  church.  The  king,  in  his 
wisdom,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession, and  denounced  any  questioning  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist  as  a  damnable  heresy  to 
be  punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Purgatory,  he 
confessed,  puzzled  him,  and,  steering  a  middle 
course,  he  declared  himself  to  be  uncertain  on 
this  head,  and  kindly  permitted  his  subjects  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  their  departed  firiends,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  fell  into  none  of  the  old  abuses 
of  enriching  religious  houses  and  shrines  for  this 
object. 

Most  of  these  changes  were  far  too  sudden ;  but 
the  people  seem  to  have  more  particularly  regretted 
the  curtailing  of  their  holidays.  Many  of  the  no- 
bihty  and  gentry  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  afterwards  found  means 
of  convincing  the  king  that  they  had  acted  under 
compulsion  of  the  people.  The  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  pretended  that  those 
houses  and  lands  ought  by  no  means  to  fall  to  the 
crown,  but  that,  if  it  was  suitable  and  necessary  to 
take  them  from  the  religious  orders,  they  ought  to 
revert  to  the  descendants  or  representatives  of  the 
original  founders  and  benefactors.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  England,  which  had  been  long  tranquil 
and  patient  under  many  iniquities,  was  likely 
to  become  once  more  the  scene  of  insurrection  and 
civil  war.  In  the  month  of  October  the  commons 
of  Lincolnshire,  being  assembled  touching  certain 
subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  suddenly,  as  if 
animated  by  one  spirit,  took  up  arms  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand  men,  forcing  certain  lords 
nnd  gentlemen  to  be  their  leaders,  and  to  swear  to 
their  articles.  Such  as  refused  they  threw  into 
prison,  and  a  few  they  killed.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  certain  priest,  chancellor  to  John  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  very  unpopular  prelate.  The 
king  sent  a  great  force  against  these  rebels,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Kent, 
Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk; the  last  having  the  highest  authority. 
Suffolk  found  the  insurrection  so  formidable,  that, 
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instead  of  fighting,  he  was  glad  to  negotiate ;  and 
even  the  king  himself,  furious  as  he  was,  seems  to 
have  been  more  willing  to  rely  on  his  pen  than  on 
his  sword.  In  reply  to  Suffolk,  who  demanded 
what  were  their  grievances,  the  men  of  Lincoln- 
shire presented  a  list  of  six  articles  of  complaint,  the 
chief  of  which  were — the  sudden  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  "  whereby  the  service  of  Grod  is 
not  only  diminished,  but  also  the  pooralty  of  your 
realm  be  unrelieved,  and  many  persons  be  put 
firom  their  livings,  and  left  at  large,  which  we 
think  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  common  wealth : 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses'*  (by  which  per- 
sons who  formerly  had  only  the  use  of  their  lands, 
and  thus  were  dependent  on  the  feoffees,  were  con- 
verted into  the  legal  possessors  of  the  soil*),  "  be- 
cause we  think  that,  by  the  said  act,  we  be  clearly 
restrained  of  our  liberties,  in  the  declaration  of  our 
wills,  concerning  our  lands,  as  well  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  for  doing  of  his  grace  service,  as  for 
helping  and  relieving  of  our  children  :**  that  the 
fifteenUi  voted  by  parliament,  and  the  forcing 
them  to  pay  fourpence  for  a  beast,  and  twelve^ 
pence  for  every  twenty  sheep,  "  was  an  importu- 
nate charge  to  them,  considering  their  poverty,  and 
that  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  Lincolnshire  were 
utterly  decayed  and  gone:"  that  his  grace  had 
taken  into  his  council  *'  such  personages  as  be  of 
low  birth  and  small  reputation,  which  have  pro- 
cured the  premises,  most  especial  for  their  singular 
lucre  and  advantage ;  the  which  we  suspect  to  be 
the  Lord  Cromwell  and  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Augmentations:*'  that  the  king's 
taking  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  was  improper : 
and,  finally,  that  they,  his  true  subjects,  were 
grieved  "  that  there  be  divers  bishops  of  England 
of  his  grace's  late  promotion  that  have  subverted 
the  faith  of  Christ,  as  we  think,  which  are,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dublin.  And  in  espe- 
cial, as  we  think,  the  beginning  of  all  the  trouble  of 
this  realm,  and  the  great  exactions  that  hath  been 
taken  of  your  poor  commonalty,  have  risen  by  the 
occasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  whose  officers 
and  by  other  of  the  Lord  Cromwell's  servants,  a 
great  rumour  and  noise  is  risen ;  and  the  common 
voice  is,  that  such  jewels,  plate,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  our  parish  churches  which  we  occupy  in 
the  service  and  honour  of  God,  should  be  taken 
from  us,  and  spoiled  in  like  manner  and  fashion 
as  the  houses  of  religion  hath  been."t 

By  entertaining  the  proposal  of  a^  redress  of 
grievances ;  by  forwarding  their  petition  to  court ; 
and  by  giving  them  fair  promises,  Suffolk  stayed 
the  first  dangerous  fury  of  the  insurgents,  gained 
time,  and  promoted  dissensions  among  them ;  so 
that  when  Henry  took  up  the  pen  to  answer  them, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  so  in  a  high  tone.  "  The 
king,"  says  an  historian,  who  lived  in  servile  times, 
**  had  a  spirit  befitting  liis  greatness ;  and,  per- 
ceiving them  to  shrink,  could  not  dissemble  the 
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rage  he  had  conceived  at  the  presumption  of  this 
rascally  rout,  that  durst  capitulate  with  their 
sovereign,  and  seek  to  curb  the  unlimited  power 
of  kings.'*  Henry's  answer  "  to  the  petitions  of 
the  traitors  and  rebels  in  Lincolnshire"  has  been 
preserved;  and  a  most  characteristic  document 
it  is ! 

"  First,"  saith  this  prince  of  a  most  royal  cou- 
rage, "  we  begin  and  make  answer  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  articles,  because  upon  them  dependeth 
much  of  the  rest  concerning  choosing  of  counsellors. 
I  never  have  read,  heard,  nor  known  that  princes, 
counsellors,  and  prelates  should  be  appointed  by 
rude  and  ignorant  common  people ;   nor  that  they 
were  persons  meet  or  of  ability  to  discern  and 
choose  meet  and  sufficient  counsellors  for  a  prince. 
How  presumptuous  then  are  ye,  the  rude  commons 
of  one  shire — and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and 
beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  experience 
— ^to  find  fault  with  your  prince  for  the  electing  of 
his  counsellors  and  prelates ;  and,  to  take  upon, 
contrary  to  God's  law,  and  man's  law,  to  rule  your 
prince,  whom  ye  are  bound  by  all  laws  to  obey 
*  and  serve,  with  both  your  lives,  lands,  and  goods, 
and  for  no  worldly  cause  to  withstand ;  the  con- 
trary whereof  you,  like  traitors  and  rebels,  have 
attempted,  and  not  like  true  subjects  as  ye  name 
yourselves  I     As  to  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  and  monasteries,  we  will  that  ye,  and  all 
our  subjects  should  well  know  that  this  is  granted 
us  by  all  the  nobles,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  this 
our  realm,  and  by  all  the  commons  of  the  same,  by 
act  of  parliament;  and  not  set  forth  by  any  coun- 
sellor or  counsellors,   upon  their  mere  will  and 
phantasy,  as  ye  full  falsely  would  persuade  our 
realm  to  believe.     And  where  ye  alleged  that  the 
service  of  God  is  much  thereby  diminished,  the 
truth  thereof  is  contrary ;  for  there  be  no  houses 
suppressed  where  God  was  well  served,  but  where 
most  vice,  mischief,  and  abomination  of  living  was 
used ;  and  that  doth  well  appear  by  their  own  con- 
fessions, subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  in  the 
time  of  visitations.     And  yet  were  suffered  a  great 
many  of  them,  more  than  we  by  the  act  need^,  to 
stand ;  wherein  if  they  amend  not  their  living,  we 
fear  we  have  more  to  answer  for  than  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  the  rest."     In  the  same  tone  he 
gave  a  most  absolute  refusal  to  all  the  other  de- 
mands of  the  petitioners,  telling  them  to  repent  of 
their  foolish  and  traitorous  demeanours,  nor  offend 
any  more  their  undoubted  king  and  natural  prince, 
who  had  alwavs  showed  himself  most  loving  unto 
them;   to  deliver  up   their  ringleaders  and  the 
provokers  of  this  mischief;  and  to  submit  their 
own  persons  to  such  condign  punishment  as  he  and 
his  nobles  should    think    they    merited.     "  For 
doubt  ye  not  else,  that  we  and  our  nobles  can  nor 
will  suffer  this  injury  at  your  hand,  unrevenged,  if 
ye  give  not  place  to  us  of  sovereignty,  and  show 
yourselves  as  bounden  and  obedient  subjects,  and 
no  more  to  intermeddle  yourselves  from  hence- 
forth with  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  realm — the 
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direction  whereof  only  appertainetli  to  us,  your 
king,  and  such  noblemen  and  counsellors  as  we 
list  to  elect  and  choose,  to  have  the  ordering  of  the 
same."  And  he  ends  by  requiring  them  to  deliver 
up  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  persons,  to  be  punished  according  to 
their  demerits,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.* 

A  few  days  later  the  king  again  addressed  the 
rebels  in  Lincolnshire.  He  tells  them  that  he  had 
been  informed  that,  upon  tlie  reading  of  his  pro- 
clamation carried  to  them  by  one  of  his  heralds-at- 
arms,  they  had  expressed  their  penitence  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  appearing  to  be  most  sorry 
and  heavy  in  heart,  lamenting  their  heinous 
offences,  and  detesting  and  cursing  all  those  per- 
sons that,  with  their  most  false  and  untruere  ports 
and  suggestions,  had  brought  them  into  this 
miserable  state  and  condition  of  rebellion.  He 
assures  them,  that  in  any  other  Christian  country 
their  offences  would  have  drawn  down  such  extre- 
mity of  punishment,  that  not  only  they,  but  also 
their  wives  and  children  would  have  been  exter- 
minated by  sword  and  fire ;  but  that  he,  consider- 
ing the  great  danger  that  might  ensue  to  their 
souls,  if  he  thus  burnt  and  butchered  them,  had 
forced  himself  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 
However  penitent  they  might  be,  a  vast  number  of 
the  insurgents  had  still  kept  together.  He  there- 
fore enjoins  them,  for  a  token  of  hearty  repentance, 
in  peaceable  sort  to  leave  all  other  their  weapons  in 
the  market-place  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  to  be  there 
received  by  persons  properly  appointed  by  his 
council ;  and  he  concludes  by  teUing  them,  that  if 
they  failed  in  so  doing,  or  continued  one  day  longer 
in  arms,  he  would  execute  all  extremities  against 
them,  their  wives,  and  children,  without  mercy ;  to 
the  most  terrible  and  fearful  example  of  all  others 
while  the  world  shall  endure  hereafter.t  The 
insurgents,  however,  did  not  disperse  till  the 
30th  of  October;  and  before  they  retired  to  tlieir 
homes  a  fierce  rebellion  broke  out  beyond  the 
Trent.  Of  the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  fifteen  victims 
were  given  up  to  satisfy  the  royal  vengeance. 
Among  these  were  holy  Dr.  Makerel,  the  prior 
of  Barlings,  or  Oxley,  and  Captain  Cobbler,  the 
chief  leader,  who  is  said  by  some  historians  to 
have  been  the  prior  himself,  though  it  is  conjec- 
tured, from  a  contemporary  paper,  that  the  real 
name  of  this  Captain  Cobbler  was  Melton.^  These 
men  were  respited  for  a  season,  but  they  were 
afterwards  executed  as  traitors  with  the  usual 
barbarity.  But  Henry's  thirst  of  blood  grew  with 
his  years.  On  the  9th  of  October  a  priest  and  a 
butcher  were  hanged  at  Windsor  by  martial  law, 
for  words  spoken  about    the    insurgents.     The 

*  Stiite  Papers.— This  remiirka1)le  paper  is  alluded  to  by  Ixrd 
Herbert,  aod  given  at  length  by  Hall.  It  is  printed  in  the  voluoe 
of  the  State  Papers  from  Uie  minuie,  corrected  by  Lord  Cromwell, 
«hich  remains  among  the  miscelUineous  paperv  in  the  Clispter 
House.  The  hand  and  style  of  the  king  are  most  risible  in  the  com- 
position. 

t  State  Papers.  Tlie  minute  of  this  proclamation,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Wriothesley,  then  only  clerk  of  the  signet,  though  he  He- 
qnently  officiated  as  the  king's  secretary,  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House. ; 

I  Note  by  the  editor  of  S>ate  Popers. 
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butcher  wished  the  good  fellows  in  Lincolnshire  to 
have  the  meat  on  his  stall,  rather  than  sell  it  at 
such  price  as  he  was  offered  :  the  priest,  who  was 
standing  by,  likewise  wished  them  to  have  it,  for 
he  said  that  they  had  need  of  it  At  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Mallet,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  late 
Queen  Catherine,  was  summarily  executed  at 
Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  for  some  words  spoken  to 
the  like  effect*  Meanwhile  the  insurrection  north 
of  the  Trent  spread  from  Yorkshire  into  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire ; 
and  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  a  proper  leader, 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  the  noblemen  and 
gentry,  to  overthrow  this  most  tyrannical  govern- 
ment Henry  was  greatly  alarmed;  but  he  told 
Wriothesley  that  he  would  rather  sell  all  his  plate 
than  fail  to  subdue  these  traitors, "  in  such  sort 
that  all  others  should  take  warning  by  their 
example;"  and,  in  f»ict,  he  was  so  poor  at  the 
time,  that  he  was  ohliged  to  order  Cromwell  to  go 
to  the  jewel-house  in  the  Tower,  and  take  there- 
from as  much  plate  as  he  thought  could  possibly 
be  spared,  and  have  it  coined  immediately;  as 
also  to  try  what  sums  might  be  borrowed  in  his 
name ;  ''  and  with  all  men  to  shift  and  manage  to 
the  best  of  his  power ;  so  that  he  might,  besides 
these  sums,  have  a  convenient  furniture,  whatso- 
ever might  happen." t  "  His  grace,"  continues 
the  letter,  ^*  appeareth  to  fear  much  this  matter, 
especially  if  he  should  want  money ;  for,  in  the 
Lord  Darcy,  his  grace  told  me,  he  had  no  great 
trust.  And  his  grace  would  have  this  matter  for 
money  well  followed ;  for  there  resteth,  with'  you, 
all  our  hope." 

Some  money  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  now  at  Newark,  and  who  made  a  good 
use  of  it  in  buying  over  some  of  the  ringleaders, 
and  in  exciting  jealousies  and  dissensions  among 
the  ignorant  insurgents.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  constituted  the  king's  lieutenant  north  of 
Trent ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  dispatched 
into  Yorkshire  with  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  and 
an  army  of  five  thousand  men.  Including  all  the 
forces,  there  was  a  regular  army  of  about  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  field ;  but  the  rebels  at  one 
time  were  estimated  at  forty  thousand,  being  under 
the  nominal  command  of  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman 
of  Yorkshire,  who  was  not  destitute  either  of  talent 
or  of  energy.  These  men  of  the  North  had  given 
a  religious  character  to  their  rising,  and  had  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  "  for  the 
love  which  they  bore  to  Almighty  Grod,  his  faith, 
the  holy  church,  the  king's  person  and  the  persons 
of  the  nobility,  to  expel  all  villain  blood  and  evil 
counsellors  from  the  privy  council,  not  for  any 
private  profit,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any  private 
person,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy,  but 
for  the  restitution  of  the  church  and  the  suppression 
of  heretics  and  their  opinions."     They  painted  on 

•  stow. 

i  Letter  from  Wriothesley,  sapencribed, "  To  the  Right  Honour- 
able AtMi  my  singalar  good  Lord,  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Cromwell). 
Ju  fuute,  haste  for  thy  /(/ft."  It  is  merely  dated  Wiadsor,  this  Wed- 
nesday morning.    The  original  is  ia  the  Chapter  Uoose* 


their  banners  the  figure  of  Christ  in  his  agony ; 
they  wore  upon  their  sleeves  the  emblem  of  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  and  they  called  their  march  "  The  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace."  Wherever  they  advanced  they 
restored  the  monks  and  nuns  to  their  houses ;  and 
by  tremendous  threats  they  compelled  the  people 
to  take  their  oaths  and  join  their  ranks.  £vcry 
man  was  summoned  to  be  at  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous at  a  fixed  hour  and  in  his  best  array, 
as  he  would  answer  for  it  before  the  High 
Judge  at  the  day  of  doom,  as  he  would  avoid 
the  pulling  down  of  his  house,  the  loss  of  his 
goods,  and  the  destruction  of  his  body.  The  cities 
of  Hull,  York,  and  Pontefract  admitted  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace,  and  took  the  vows.  The  lords  Darcy, 
Lumley,  Latimer,  and  Neville,  together  with 
Edwaid  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  vast 
number  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
northern  counties,  joined  the  insurgents ;  but  this 
circumstance  of  the  tremendous  threats  favoured 
their  pleading  afterwards  that  they  had  done  so 
upon  compulsion.  The  imdisciplined  host  was 
amenable  to  no  authority,  and  there  arose  many 
conflicting'  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting Uieir  campaign.  It  is  also  very  evident 
that  some  of  their  chiefs  were  already  bought  by 
Suffolk,  for  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion 
and  contention  in  the  camp.  "  It  appeareth," 
writes  Wriothesley,  "  that  they  will  fall  to  talking, 
and,  if  the  rest  take  that  way,  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  one  pair  of  light  legs  will  be  worth  five  pair  of 
hands  to  them.  .  .  .  The  passages  at  Nottingham 
and  Newark  are  securely  fortified,  so  that  the 
rebels  may  be  certainly  kept  on  that  side,  and  so 
enforced  shortly  to  disperse  or  to  eat  their  fingers.'* 
When  they  moved  upon  Doncaster  they  were 
checked  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  drawn  out  a  strong  battery  of 
cannon  in  front  of  the  town.  The  royal  army, 
however,  readily  agreed  to  an  armistice,  during 
which  the  insurgents  named  delegates,  who  laid 
their  demands  before  the  king,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  sent  more  money  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.* 
The  king  also  dispatched  the  lord  admiral  Howard 
and  other  soldiers  and  statesmen  to  the  north,  with 
most  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  proceed  with  the  rebels.  They  were 
particularly  charged  to  withdraw  all  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  the  Lord  Darcy  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobility  that  had  joined  the  people ;  to  offer  tliem 
safe  conducts  for  the  present,  and  a  free  pardon 
for  the  future,  "  provided  only  that  they  would,  in 
their  deeds,  show  themselves  ready  and  willing  to 
do  all  things  that  might  tend  to  the  repairing  of 
his  grace's  honour,  which,  amongst  his  foreign 
enemies,  would  be  touched  by  this,  their  insurrec- 
tion."t 

The  paper  presented  by  the  Northern  delegates 

*  The  sum  sent  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  Wriothesley,  in  the  name  of  the  Icing,  thunlced  Cromwell  for  the 
"  great  labours  and  travails"  he  lud  taken  in  tho  getting  of  this  tone- 
Diet,— State  Paperi. 

t  Letter  of  the  Kiug.^StoU  Btpers, 
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was  longer  than  that  which  had  heen  sent  up  hy 
the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  but  the  chief  grounds  of 
complaint  were  the  same  in  both.  The  most 
striking  of  the  additional  clauses  (to  some  of  which 
Henry  deigned  not  to  reply)  were  that  the  heresies 
of  Wycliff,  Huss,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others, 
should  be  rooted  out,  and  that  all  heretical  books 
whatsoever  should  be  utterly  destroyed, — that  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  inasmuch  as  related  to 
the  care  of  souls,  should  be  restored  to  the  pope, 
who  should  have  the  consecration  of  bishops,  with 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  as  formerly, — that  the 
Lady  Mary  should  be  declared  legitimate,  and  the 
statutes  to  the  contrary  annulled, — that  the  pains 
and  penalties  against  such  as  kept  hand-guns  and 
cross-bows  should  be  repealed,  unless  used  in  the 
king's  parks  and  forests  upon  his  royal  deer, — 
that  parliament  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
privileges,  and  that  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  members  for 
boroughs  should  be  .reformed, — that  the  cruel 
statute  of  treason  for  words  spoken  should « be 
abrogated,  and  that  the  common  law  should  be 
used  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  grace's  reign. 
Henry  himself  dictated  the  answer.  Touching 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  he  says,  he  marvek 
not  a  little  that  ignorant  people  like  them  should 
go  about,  or  take  upon  them  to  instruct  him, 
"  who  something  had  been  noted  to  be  learned." 
As  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  this  was  so 
general  a  proposition  that,  without  distinctions 
made  as  to  which  was  the  real  and  true  church,  no 
man  could  answer  it;  but  he  told  them  that,  mean 
what  church  they  might,  it  pertained  not  to  them, 
the  commons,  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  that 
he  could  not  but  reckon  it  a  great  unkindness  and 
uiiuaturalness  in  them  to  prefer  that  a  churl  or  two 
should  enjoy  the  property  of  the  monasteries  in 
support  of  vicious  and  abominable  lives,  rather 
than  that  he,  their  prince,  should  have  the  profits, 
for  the  support  of  his  extreme  charges  incurred  in 
their  defence.  Touchmg  the  laws,  he  told  them 
that  blind  men  were  no  judges  of  colours ;  that  it 
could  be  clearly  proved  there  never  were  so  many 
wholesome,  commodious,  and  beneficial  laws ;  and 
that  it  was  absurd  in  them  to  think  that,  after 
being  so  long  a  king,  he  did  not  know  better  than 
when  he  came  first  to  the  *  throne  what  was  for  the 
common  good  and  what  was  not.  The  men  in  his 
council,  he  said,  were  good  men, — just  and  true 
executors  both  of  God's  laws  and  his.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  not  all  of  noble  birth,  but  no  more 
were  the  councillors  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
lefl  him  by  his  father,  who  were  mostly  "  scant 
well-born  gentlemen,  of  no  great  lands,  and  the 
rest  lawyers  and  priests."  In  the  end,  he  told 
them  tliat  the  greatest  concession  he  could  make 
was,  to  pardon  them  their  rebellion  upon  their 
delivering  up  to  him  **  ten  of  their  ringleaders  and 
provokers,  such  as  he  should  name  and  appoint."* 

«  state  Papon ;  firom  a  fair  copy  prewrred  in  the  Chapter  Hoom. 
The  letter  is  supposed  to  be  io  the  handwritioe  of  Sir  Ralph  Saddler, 
bttt  there  are  a  few  mioate  cocreetlou  in  the  luog'a  hind. 


The  insurgents  rejected  these  terms,  and  kept 
the  field ;  nor  did  the  royal  army  consider  itself 
strong  enough  to  hazard  a  battle.  Henry  was  put 
to  his  straits  in  order  to  send  six  thousand  pounds 
more  to  the  north ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  lord  admiral  were  ordered  to  look  after  and 
fortify  the  fords  of  die  Don,  the  works  at  Notting- 
ham, and  the  bridges  and  fords  there.  By  this 
time  it  was  the  21st  of  November;  the  weather 
was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  rebels  began  to  feel 
an  anxiety  to  return  to  their  agricultural  labours. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  was  again  glad  to 
negotiate,  and  he  made  more  promises  than  the 
king  would  ratify;  for  Henry  thought  that  bis 
honour  would  be  much  touched  if  he  granted  them 
a  free  pardon,  and  he  showed  great  ill-humour  to 
the  duke.  The  insui^euts  now  became  furious, 
and  the  royal  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
south  of  the  Don  and  the  Trent.  At  one  moment 
the  court  was  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  insurgents 
should  cross  the  Trent,  and  "  corrupt  or  oppress 
and  spoil"  the  subjects  in  the  south ;  and  but  for 
a  sudden  rising  of  the  river,  and  the  precaution 
taken  of  fortifying  the  bridges,  it  appears  that  this 
would  have  happened.  At  last  Norfolk  was  autho- 
rised to  give  such  assurances  to  the  rebels  as 
induced  them  to  separate;  and  the  king  wrote 
gracious  letters  to  his  "trusty  and  well-Moved" 
Captain  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  and  others,  expressing 
his  earnest  desire  to  see  and  converse  witn  them, 
trusting  that  they  were  in  heart  repentant,  and 
that  he  should  have  cause  to  reward  them  for  their 
fidelity.  They  were  both  wise  enough  to  decline 
the  invitation ;  but  Aske,  it  should  seem,  really 
undertook  to  oppose,  if  not  to  betray  his  party.* 
Though  Henry  did  not  give  his  subjects  in  the 
north  credit  for  much  wisdom,  they  were  keen 
enough  to  see  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  keeping  his  promises,  and  that  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  artfully  devising  means  by  which  he 
might  glut  his  revenge. 

A.D.  1537. — ^As  early  as  the  23rd  of  January 
bills  and  scrolls  were  stuck  up,  by  night,  upon  the 
church  doors,  containing  these  woi^s: — *' Com- 
mons, be  ye  true  among  yourselves,  and  stick  one 
to  another,  for  the  gentlemen  have  deceived  you  ; 
but  yet,  if  need  be,  ye  shall  lack  no  captains.** 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  produce  a  luke- 
warmness  or  desire  of  division  among  the  people, 
they  met  in  arms  in  the  beginning  of  February. 
But  most  of  their  leaden  had  bargained  to  betray 
them ;  the  royal  army  was  reinforced,  and  admitted 
into  ^e  heart  of  the  country,  and,  after  failing  in 
three  or  four  sieges  of  towns  or  castles,  the  insur- 
gents were  disheartened  and  again  disperaed ; 
every  man  doubting  of  the  good  faith  of  his  captain, 
and  looking  only  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  life. 
The  Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Aske,  and  most  of  the 
original  leaders,  not  excepting  those  who  hsd 
betrayed  the  cause,  were  taken,  sent  to  London, 
and  there  ordered  for  execution  as  traitors  in  the 

•  state  Fiipen, 
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month  of  June.*  The  kinj^'s  banner  was  unfolded ; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  northern 
counties ;  and  Heury  wrote  minute  instructions  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fearing  that  that  nobleman 
might  be  too  lenient.  *'  Our  pleasure  is,"  saith 
the  king,  ^*that  before  you  shall  close  up  our 
said  banner  again,  you  shall  in  any  wise  cause  such 
dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon  a  good  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  as  have  offended  in  this  rebellion,  as  well  by 
the  hanging  them  up  in  trees  as  by  the  quartering  of 
them,  and  the  setting  of  their  head  and  quarters  in 
every  town,  great  and  small,  and  in  all  such  other 
places,  as  they  may  be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all 
other  hereafter  that  would  practise  any  like  matter, 
which  we  require  you  to  do,  without  pity  or  respect, 
according  to  our  former  letter8.'*t  The  monks 
had  stood  too  conspicuously  foremost  in  the  van  to 
escape  his  vengeance ;  and  after  naming  some  of 
them  whom  he  wishes  to  be  sent  up  to  him  with 
all  speed,  he  adds,  — "  And  forasmuch  as  all 
these  troubles  have  ensued  by  tlie  solicitations  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  of  the  monks  and  canons  of 
those  parties  (parts),  we  desire  and  pray  you,  at 
your  repair  to  Sawley,  Hexham,  Newminster,  Lan- 
nercost,  St.  Agatha,  and  all  such  other  places  as  have 
made  any  manner  of  resistance,  or  in  anywise  con- 
spired, or  kept  .their  houses  with  any  force  since  the 
appointment  at  Doncaster,  you  shajl,  without  pity 
or  circumstance,  now  that  our  banner  is  displayed, 
cause  all  the  monks  and  canons  that  be  in  anywise 
faulty  to  be  tied  up  without  further  delay  or  cere- 
mony, to  the  terrible  example  of  others,  wherein  ^e 
think  you  shall  do  unto  us  high  service.'*^  When 
the  North  had  been  converted  into  a  shambles, 
and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne, 
the  Tees,  the  Don,  and  the  Trent  were  loathsome 
with  the  number  of  ghastly  heads  and  reeking 
members,  a  pardon  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  king 
felicitated  himself  and  his  ministers  on  the  whole- 
some vigour  of  government  But  the  persecution 
of  the  monks  continued ;  and  Heury  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  others,  in  the  north,  that  they 
must  with  good  dexterity  charge  all  the  monks 
there  witli  grievous  offences,  thereby  to  tiy  their 
minds,  and  see  whetlier  they  would  not  conform 
themselves  gladly  to  his  will  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  go  to  the  other  houses  of  their  coat 
appointed  for  them,  or  else  receive  the  secular 
liabit.§ 

It  is  now  time  to  allude  to  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
man  that  threw  the  greatest  bitterness  into  the  cup 

•  Tliey  were  attainted  in  tha  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stmrard. 
Lord  Darev  was  not  nrot  Ua«k  from  London,  but  vr«g  eseotttad  at 
Tuwer  Hill;  Ask«  waa  Kn(  down  to  York,  and  ezeenled  thcrv ) 
Constable  raflered  at  Hull}  Lord  Uutaey  at  Lincoln)  and  other 
leader*  of  Itaa  name  at  other  plaoea. 

f  State  Paprrt. 

t  8tata  Papera.^Tbe  pleednf  pioepect  of  Idood  did  not  blind  the 
kins  to  the  cliarm»  of  conllMation  aiid  ftirfviturv.  In  the  same  letter 
to  Norlblk.  he  •ayvr-"  We  desire  and  pny  you  to  have  food  respect 
to  the  conefnraUon  of  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  such  as  tii«ll  be  now 
■ttaiiiled.  that  we  may  havu  them  in  safety,  to  be  yWen,  if  we  shall  be 
•u  disputed,  lo  snob  persons  as  have  truly  served  us ;  £ir  we  be 
ioformed  that  tlirre  were  amongst  them,  divers  ftreeholders  and  rich 
men.  whoee  lands  and  soods  well  looked  unto  will  reward  others 
well,  that,  with  their  truths,  have  deserved  the  same.** 

§  8tale  Papers. 
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of  the  absolute  Henry,  and  that  recorded  his  infamy 
in  strains  of  eloquence  which  the  world  could  not 
forget.  Reginald  Pole  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  unfortunate 
brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  thus  second  cousin 
to  the  king,  and  Henry,  allowing  the  claim  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  being  charmed  with  the  abilities 
of  his  young  relative,  patronised  and  protected 
him,  allowing  him  a  handsome  pension,  upon 
which  he  studied  and  lived  a  considerable  number 
of  years  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy. 
The  king  had  been  disposed  to  confer  upon  him 
the  richest  promotion  in  his  dominions,  but  he 
exacted  in  return  that  the  eloquent  churchman 
should  defend  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  his 
assumption  of  supremacy,  and  all  his  other  extreme 
measures ,  and  this  Pole  was  too  high-minded  to 
undertake.  After  several  negotiations  they  quar- 
relled outright,  and,  on  Henry's  rupture  with  the 
church,  Pole  declined  all  preferment  in  England, 
and  retiring  to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  assailed  the 
king  both  with  argument  and  most  stinging  invec- 
tive. He  spread  the  infamy  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  through  all  Europe :  his  great 
work,  entitled  '  De  Unione  Ecclesiastics  (On 
Elcclesiastical  Union),  was  the  best  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  even  where  it 
failed  in  argument,  it  touched  the  king  to  the  quick 
by  exposing  the  baseness  and  the  selfishness  of  his 
motives.  Paul  III.  invited  this  noble  English 
champion  to  Rome.  For  awhile  Reginald  Pole 
hesitated,  for  he  feared  what  might  befall  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  England ;  but  at  last,  in 
the  end  of  1536,  he  repaired  to  the  Vatican,  entered 
into  the  pope's  service,  and  received  a  cardinal's 
hat.  This  was  at  the  very  moment  that  the  insur- 
rection was  raging  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
pope,  it  appears,  thought  that  this  demonstration 
would  terrify  Henry  into  a  reconciliation  with  the 
church ;  but,  if  it  failed  to  do  this,  the  occasion 
would  be  most  favourable  for  extending  his  protec- 
tion to  the  monks  and  tlieir  party,  and  for  shaking 
the  king  on  his  throne.  He  named  Cardinal  Pole 
legate  beyond  the  Alps,  and  intrusted  him  with 
extraordinary  powers, — the  design  of  which,  un- 
doubtedly, was  to  act  upon  Henry  both  by  per- 
suasion and  by  force,  allied  with  no  small  degree 
of  craft  Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his  loving 
cousin  of  England,  who  had  requested  him  to 
arrest  the  cardinal  and  deliver  him  up,  Francis 
refused  to  see  Pole  on  his  passage  through  France, 
and  on  reaching  Cambray  he  was  denied  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 
The  cardinal  had  been  supplied  with  money  to  remit 
to  the  insurgents ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  treat 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes  who  were 
supposed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  likely  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
to  support  the  rebels  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  precedent  that  would  be  thereby 
established;  but  the  insurrection  was  suppressed 
before  Pole  reached  the  frontiers  of  Flanders^  and  he 
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soon  found  that  his  own  person  was  in  danger  from 
the  far-reaching  hands  of  Henry,  who  proclaimed 
him  a  traitor,  and  offered  fifty  thousand  crowns  to 
any  man  that  should  hring  him  his  head ;  while 
his  minister,  the  indefatigahle  Cromwell,  vowed 
that  he  would  make  the  cardinal  eat  his  own  heart 
through  vexation !  Pole  was  thus  reduced  to  study 
how  he  should  save  his  own  life ;  and,  heing  unahle 
to  hold  any  communication  with  England,  or  to  do 
anything  m  behalf  of  the  church,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  August,  being  followed 
across  the  Alps  by  the  loud  curses  of  the  king.* 

On  the  12th  of  October  Jane  Seymour  gave 
birth,  at  Hampton  Court,  to  a  son,  and  died  twelve 
days  after.f  The  king's  joy  at  having  an  heir 
male  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  his  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife ;  and  the  infant  Edward,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  immediately 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  J  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 

•  Pole,  Eplit—Buniet. 

f  The  story,  to  Ion;;  told  in  all  hi«U>rieB,of  PriDce  Edward's  being 
brought  into  Uie  world  by  means  of  the  Cesarean  operation,  and  by 
the  sacrifice*  of  his  mother's  life,  is  a  oompleip  fable,  tliat  seems  to 
have  first  proceeded  ftom  the  fertile  imagination  of  Sanders,  the 
Jesuit  It  was  long  ago  stated  bv  Strype  and  others,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  official  account  of  her  Aiaeral  in  the  Herald's  office,  and 
has  been  dearly  proved  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  State  Papers, 
that  Jane  Seymour  did  not  die  till  twelve  davs  after  the  birth  of 
Edward.  Her  death  was  owing  to  her  having  oeen  suffered  to  take 
cold  and  eat  improper  fooiL— Se«  State  Bapen—DUpatdi  to  the  Am- 
basMdor  in  Fnukce. 

The  following  letter,  on  the  birth  of  Edward,  was  written  to  Crom* 
wen  bv  Latimer,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  about  two 
years  before  :— 

"  Right  honorable,  Saltdem  m  CMsto  Jesu.  And,  Sir,  here  is  no 
less  Joying  and  reioidng  in  these  parts  for  the  birth  of  our  prince, 
whom  we  hungered  for  so  long,  than  there  was  ( I  trow*)  mter  mcuuu, 
at  the  bfrth  of  St  John  Baptist  as  this  bearer,  Master  Evance,  can 
teil  you.  God  give  as  all  grace  to  yield  due  thanks  to  our  Lord  God, 
God  of  England ;  for  verily  he  hath  sliowed  himself  God  of  England, 
or  rather  an  English  God,  if  we  consider  and  ponder  well  all  his  pro- 
ceediniis  with  us  tnm  time  to  time.  He  hath  overcome  all  our  ill> 
ness  with  his  exceeding  goodness,  so  that  we  are  now  more  than 
eompelled  to  serve  him,  seek  his  elory,  promote  his  word,  if  the 
devil  of  all  devils  be  not  in  us.  We  have  now  the  stoop  of  vain 
trusts  and  the  stay  of  vain  expectations  ;  let  us  pray  for  his  preserva* 
tlott.  And  I,  for  my  part,  will  wish  that  his  grace  always  have,  and 
even  now  from  the  be^nning.  governors,  instructors,  and  officers  of 
right  Judgments,  ne  opbmum  higenium  nm  optir^  educathne  depraretvr* 
But  what  a  great  fool  am  II  so,  what  devotion  showeth  many  times 
but  little  discretion.  And  thus  the  God  of  England  be  ever  with  you 
in  all  your  proceedings.  The  19th  of  October,  now  at  Hartlebury. — 
State  Fttpert, 

But  the  bishop  was  fairly  beaten  in  this  style  by  the  chancellor. 
At  a  time  when  Prince  Edward  was  not  quite  eleven  months  old. 
Audley  could  not  fiud  terms  to  express  his  wonderful  virtues.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  he  addresses  to  Cromwell,  whom  he 
beseeches  to  thank  his  grace  the  king  for  himself  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  for  having  had  licence  to  visit  and  see  my  lord  prince's  grace : 
"  lassure  your  lordship  I  never  saw  so  goodly  a  child  of  his  age,  so 
merry,  so  pleasant  so  good  and  laving  countenance,  and  so  earnest  an 
eye.  as  it  were  a  sage  Judgment  towards  every  perstm  that  repaireth 
to  his  grace ;  and,  as  it  secmeth  to  me,  thanlu  be  to  our  I^rd.  his 
grace  increaseth  well  in  the  air  that  he  is  in.  And  albeit  a  little  his 
grace's  flesh  decayeth,  vet  he  shooteth  out  in  length,  and  waxeth  Arm 
and  stiff,  and  can  stedAistly  stand,  and  would  advance  himself  to 
move  and  go  if  they  would  suffer  him  ;  but  <ui  me  seemeth,  they  do 

Jet  best,  considering  his  grace  is  yet  tender,  that  he  should  not  strain 
imself,  Hhb  own  courage  would  serve  him,  tUl  he  come  above  a  year 
of  age.  I  was  right  glad  to  understand  there  that  the  king's  majesty 
will  have  his  grace  removed  from  Havering,  now  against  winter  time, 
for  surelv  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  house  will  be  a  cold  house  for 
winter ;  out  for  summer,  it  is  a  good,  and  a  goodly  air.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend nor  describe  the  goodly,  tnwardly  qualities  that  is  in  my 
lord  prince's  grace.  He  is  sent  of  Almighty  God  for  all  our  comforts. 
My  oaily  and  continual  prayer  is.  and  shall  be,  for  his  good  and  pros- 
peioas  preservation,  and  to  make  his  grace  an  old  prince  t  beseeching 
your  good  lordship  to  render  to  the  king's  majesty  thanks,  in  aU  our 
names,  as  is  above  Mid."— State  Papert. 

t  Such  is  the  oommon  account  (see  Nicolas.  Synopsis  of  the  Peer- 
age, i.  7).  Edward,  however,  tells  us  himself,  in  his  Journal,  that  he 
was  onlv  about  to  be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Dake  of  Cornwall,  and 
Gouut  Palatine  of  Chester,  when  his  fitther  died.  Burnet  f  History 
of  the  Reformatiou)  says  that  Henry,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
designed  to  create  hfs  son  Prince  of  Wales  ;  for  though  he  was  called 
so,  as  the  heirs  of  this  crown  are,  vet  he  was  not  bv  a  formal  creation 
invested  with  that  dignity.    The  formal  creation  aesigned  Iby  Henry 


Earl  of  Chester,  his  maternal  uncle,  Edward  Sey- 
mour, being  made  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Earl  of 
Hereford.  "  Then  also  William  Paulet  and  John 
Russell  began  their  races  in  the  lists  of  honour, 
Paulet  being  made  treasurer,  and  Russell  comp- 
troller of  the  king's  household,  and  both  being 
sworn  of  the  privy  council :  neither  was  here  their 
Twn  ultra,  the  one  being  afterwards  raised  to  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  and  Marquess  of  Winchester, 
the  other,  Russell,  to  be  Earl  of  Bedford.'*  These 
latter  promotions,  however,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  next  reign.* 

Meanwhile  **  the  king  continued  much  prone  to 
reformation,  especially  if  anything  might  be  gotten 
by  it.*'t  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  prove 
that  all  the  monastic  orders  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  insurrection ;  and,  as  many  of  the  richest 
abbeys  and  priories  remained  as  yet  untouched, 
there  was  no  want  of  wise  counsellors,  anxious  to 
share  in  the  spoils,  to  recommend  the  suppression 
of  all  of  them.  In  some  cases,  out  of  a  dread  of 
martial  law,  or  what  was  equally  bad,  a  prosecution 
for  high  treason,  the  abbots  surrendered,  gave,  and 
granted  their  abbeys  unto  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever;  but  still  many  replied,  like  the 
Prior  of  Henton  in  Somersetshire,  "that  they 
would  not  be  light  and  hasty  in  giving  up  those 
things  which  were  not  theirs  to  give,  being  de- 
dicated to  Almighty  God,  for  service  to  be  done  to 
his  honour  continually,  with  other  many  good 
deeds  of  charity  which  be  daily  done  in  their 
houses  to  their  Christian  neighbours."!  These 
recusants  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
prisons  were  crowded  with  priors  and  monks,  irho 
died  so  rapidly  in  their  places  of  confinement  as  to 
excite  a  dreadful  suspicion. 

Without  waiting  for  a  needless  act  df  parlia- 
ment, the  king  suppressed  many  other  houses,  and 
soon  after,  with  the  full  consent  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  finished  this  business  by  seizing  all  the 
abbeys  without  exception,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
religious  houses,  except  a  very  few,  which  were 
spared  at  the  earnest  petition  of  the  people,  or 
given  up  to  the  representatives  of  their  original 
founders.  Before  proceeding  to  the  final  sup- 
pression, under  pretext  of  checking  the  super- 
stitious worshipping  of  images,  he  had  laid  bare 
their  altars  and  stripped  their  shrines  of  every- 
thing that  was  valuable ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  rich 
coffins  and  the  crumbling  bones  of  the  dead.  At 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  years,  exasperated  at 
that  extraordinary  man's  opposition  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  he  determined  to  have  vengeance  upon 
the  bones  and  relics  of  Thomas  i  Becket  the 
martyr's  tomb  was  broken  open,  and,  by  an  insane 
process,  worthy  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula,  a  criminal 
information  was  filed  against  him  as  "  Thomas 
Becket,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and 
he  was  formally  cited  to  appear  in  court  and 
answer  to  the  charges.    Thirty  days  were  allowed 

seems  to  have  b4>en  a  solemn  coronation  of  his  son,  tomeirhat  similar 
to  what  took  place  In  the  case  of  Prince  (Henry,  the  eldest  seo  of 


Henrv  II. 
•  B'ishop  Godwin. 
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the  saint,  but  we  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers 
that  his  dishonoured  bones  rested  quietly  at  Can- 
terbury and  did  not  appear  to  plead  in  West- 
minster Hall.  We  have  repeatedly  noticed  Henry's 
nice  attention  to  the  forms  of  law  and  justice :  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  Becket  might  have 
been  declared  contumacious,  and  have  had  judg- 
ment passed  against  him  for  default  of  appearance, 
the  king,  by  Ins  special  grace,  assigned  him  coun- 
sel to  plead  for  him.  With  due  solemnity  the 
court  opened  its  proceedings  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
1539.  The  attomey-genmd  eloquently  exposed 
the  case  for  the  prosecution ;  and  the  advocates  of 
the  saint,  who  no  doubt  spoke  less  boldly,  were 
heard  in  defence:  and  that  bein^  over,  sentence 
was  pronounced  that  Becket  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion,  treason,  and  contumacy ;  that  his  bones 
should  be  burned  as  a  lesson  to  the  living  not  to 
oppose  the  royal  will ;  and  that  the  rich  offerings 
with  which  many  generations  of  men,  native  and 
foreign,  had  enriched  his  shrine  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  crown  as  the  personal  property  of  the 
traitor.  In  the  month  of  August  Cromwell,  who 
must  have  smiled  at  the  course  pursued,  sent  down 
some  of  his  commissioners  to  Canterbury,  who 
executed  their  task  so  well  that  they  filled  two 
immense  coffers  with  gold  and  jewels,  each  of 
them  so  heavy  that  it  required  eight  strong  men  to 
lift  it.*  "  Among  the  rest  was  a  stone  of  especial 
lustre,  called  the  Royal  of  France,  offered  by 
Louis  YIL,  King  of  France,  in  the  year  1179, 
tc^ether  with  a  great  massy  cup  of  gold,  at  what 
time  he  also  bestowed  an  annuity  on  ti^e  monks  of 
Uiat  church  of  an  hundred  tuns  of  wine.  This 
stone  was  afterwards  highly  prized  by  the  king, 
who  did  continually  wear  it  on  his  thumb."*!-  A 
few  months  after  the  king,  by  proclamation,  stated 
to  liis  people,  that,  forasmuch  as  it  now  clearly 
appears  Thomas  Becket  had  been  killed  in  a  riot 
provoked  by  his  own  obstinacy  and  insolence,  and 
had  been  canonised  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
merely  because  he  was  a  champion  of  that  usurped 
authority,  he  now  deemed  it  proper  to  declare  that 
he  was  no  saint  whatever,  but  a  rebel  and  traitor 
to  his  prince,  and  that  therefore  he,  the  king, 
strictly  commanded  that  he  should  not  be  any 
longer  esteemed  or  called  a  saint, — that  all  images 

*  The  foUowiDff  amusing  paisoges  refer  to  a  visit  paid  by  Madame 
de  Montreuil  to  Becket's  shrine  the  year  before  its  aostrnction : — 

"  And  so  yesterday  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  morning,  did 
present  her  a  plenteous  dish  of  Aresh  sturgeon,  and  so,  by  ten  of  the 
clock,  she.  her  gentlewomen,  and  the  said  ambassador,  went  to  the 
church,  where  1  showed  her  Saint  Thomas's  shrine,  ami  all  such  other 
things  worthy  of  sight;-  at  the  which  «h)9  was  not  little  manelled  of 
the  great  riches  thereof^  saying  to  lie  innomerable,  and  that  if  she  had 
not  seen  It.  all  the  men  in  the  world  could  never  a  made  her  to 
believe  .it.  Thus,  overlooking  and  viewing  more  than  an  hour,  as 
well  the  shrine  as  Thomas's  hrad,  being  at  both  set  cushions  to  kneel, 
and  the  prior,  0|>en>ng  Saint  Thomas'sjieod.  saying  to  her  three  times, 
"  This  is  Saint  Thomas's  head."  and  offered  ber  to  kus  it;  but  she 
neither  kneeled  nor  would  kiss  it.  but  still  viewing  the  riches  thereof. 
So  she  departed,  a»d  went  to  ,her  lodging  to  dinner,  and  after  the 
game  to  entertain  her  with  honest  pastimes.  And  about  four  of  the 
ckxfc,  the  Lord  Prior  did  send  iter  a  present  of  coneys,  capons, 
chickens,  with  divers  fruits,  plenty,  inasmuch  tliat  she  said.  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  so  many  capons  ?  Let  the  Lord  Prior  come  and 
help  OS  to  eat  them,  to-morrow  at  dinner,"  and  so  thanke<l  him 
heartily  for  the  said  present  At  night  she  did  sup  with  the  said 
ambassador,  and  thus  wo  remain  in  making  of  good  cheer."— <Sfaf« 
Patertr-LOUrfrvm  PamisUm  to  CromwelL 
,  fGodwln. 


and  pictures  of  him  should  be  destroyed, — and 
that  his  name  and  remembrance  should  be  erased 
out  of  all  books  under  pain  of  his  majesty's  indig- 
nation and  imprisonment  at  his  grace's  pleasure.* 

Other  shrines  had  been  plundered  before,  and 
certain  miraculous  images  and  relics  of  saints  had 
been  broken  in  pieces  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  the 
machinery  exposed  by  which  some  of  the  monks 
had  deluded  the  superstitious  people;  but  now 
every  shrine  was  laid  bare,  or,  if  any  escaped,  it 
was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  decorations  and 
oflferings.  Among  the  rest  of  these  condemned 
images  there  was  a  crucifix  in  South  Wales,  called 
by  the  common  people  David  Darvel  Gatheren, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  legend  or  prophecy, 
was  one  day  to  fire  a  whole  forest.  It  happenei 
at  this  time  that  there  was  one  Forest,  a  friar, 
who,  after  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  had  re- 
pented of  the  deed,  and  declared  it  unlawful; 
whereby  he  was  condemned  as  a  relapsed  traitor 
and  heretic.  Hitherto  Henry  had  burned  the  re- 
formers, and  hanged  the  Catholics;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  could  not  resist  die  temptation 
to  make  a  point,  or  to  figure  as  a  mighty  engine  of 
fate  and  a  fulfiller  of  prophecy.  The  miraculous 
image  was  conveyed  from  Wales  to  Smithfield,  tQ 
serve  as  fuel,  with  fagots  and  other  materials ;  and 
there,  on  the  22nd  of  May  (1539),  the  monk  was 
hanged  up  by  the  armpits,  and  underneath  him  a 
fire  was  made  of  the  image,  wherewith  he  was 
slowly  burned ;  thus,  by  his  death,  making  good 
the  prophecy  that  the  image  should  fire  a  whole 
forest !  There  was  a  pulpit  erected  near  the  stake, 
from  which  Hugh  Latimer,  now  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, preached  a  sermon;  and  there  was  also  a 
scaffold  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk,  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral Howard,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Cromwell), 
and  divers  others  of  the  coimcil,  together  with  Sir 
Richard  Gresham,  lord  mayor,  and  many  citizens 
of  repute,  who  stayed  to  witness  the  frightfiil  exe- 
cution. By  frequent  spectacles  like  these  was  the 
mind  of  England  brutalised  to  a  degree  scarcely 
ever  seen  before  !t 

In  the  final  seizures  of  the  abbeys  and  monas- 

•  Wilkias.  Concilia.  The  Protestant  party,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
had  been  for  soma  time  pressing  for  an  exposure  of  coouterfeit 
miracles  and  relics.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the  preceding  ytfiir 
we  find  Archbisbop  Cranmer  writing  these  words  to  Cromwell : 
"  Parlher,  because  that  I  have  in  great  suspect  that  Saint  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  his  blood,  in  Christ's  Church  in  Canterbury,  is  but  a 
feigned  thing,  and  made  of  some  red  ochre,  or  of  such  like  matter.  I 
beseech  yuur  lordship  that  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Barbour,  mv  chaplains, 
may  have  the  king's  commission  to  try  and  examine  that  and  all 
other  liiie  tilings  ih^m"— State  Papers. 

■f  HalL— Stow. — Godwin.  Aoeording  to  Hall,  the  following  bar- 
barous  verses  were  set  up  in  great  letters  upon  the  stake  or  f^ows 
to  which  the  friar  was  bound  :^ 

David  Darvel  Gatheren, 
As  saith  the  Welshmen, 
Fetched  outlaws  out  of  hell. 

Now  is  he  come,  with  spear  and  shield. 
In  harness  to  burn  in  bmithfleld. 
For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwell. 

And  Forest  the  friar. 

That  obstinate  liar. 

That  wilfully  shall  be  dead. 

In  his  contumacy 

The  gospel  doth  deny 

The  King  to  be  supreme  head. 
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teries  the  richest  fell  first.      Ailer  Canterbury, 
Battle  Abbey;  Merton,  in  Surrey;  Stratford,  in 
Essex;    Lewes,  in  Sussex;  the  Charter  House, 
the    Black   Friars,    the    Grey  Friars,    and    the 
White  Friars,  in  I^ndon,  felt  the  fury  of  the  same 
whirlwind,  which  gradually  blew  over  the  whole 
land,  until  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1540,  all  the 
monastic  establishments  of  the  kingdom  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  mass  of  their  landed  property 
was  divided  among  courtiers  and  parasites.     The 
gold  and  silver  and  costly  jewels  of  shrines  had 
partly  gone  in  that  direction^  and  had  partly  been 
kept  for  the  king's  use.     The  troubled  fountain  of 
the  Reformation,  it  has    been    said,    sent  forth 
streams— the  one  of  sweet,    the  other  of  bitter 
waters.*     It  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  historian 
to  dwell  for  a  time  by  the  bitter  streams.  Between 
the  ignorant  zealots  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  men  employed  in  the  suppression, 
who  were  all  most  anxious  for  spoil,  and  who  pro- 
bably cared  little  for  any  form  of  religion,  or  any 
decency  of  worship,   innumerable  works  of  art 
were  destroyed,  and  magnificent    specimens    of 
architecture  were  defaced  and  left  roofiess ;  statues 
and  pictures,  many  of  them  the  productions  of 
Italian  masters,  and  which  had,  in  the  eye  of  taste, 
a  sort  of  holiness  independent  of  saints  and  ma- 
donnas,  were  broken  to  pieces  or  burnt.     The 
Mosaic  pavements  of  the  chapels  were  torn  up, 
and  the  same  brutal  hands  smashed  the  painted 
windows,  which  almost  more  than  anything  gave 
beauty  and  glory  to  our  old  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 
The    church-bells  .were    gambled  for,   and  sold 
into  Russia  and  other  countries.     Horses  were 
tethered  to  the  high  altar;   cattle  were  kept  in 
stall  in  the  recesses  of  the  shrines  and  in  the 
chapels  ;   and  these,  according  to  good  autliority, 
were,  at  times,  the  least  bestial  of  the  occupants. 
The  libraries — of  which  all  the  great  houses  con- 
tained one,  numerously,  if  not  well  stocked,  but 
wherein,  no  doubt,  existed  many  a  book  in  manu- 
script which  we  would  now  willingly  possess — 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt.     And 
here  we  should  wonder  that  the  enlightened  men 
who  promoted  the  Reformation  did  not  interfere, 
were  we  not  convinced  of  the  danger  of  opposing 
the  king's  will,  and  of  the  ruffianly  character  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  task  of  suppression  and 
destruction  was  committed.     *^  Some  books  were 
reserved  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  some  to  rub 
their  boots,  some  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap- 
boilers, and  some  sent  over  sea  to  bookbinders, 
not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  shipsful, 
to  tlie  wondering  of  foreign  nations ;  a  single  mer- 
chant purchasing,  at  forty  shillings  a-piece,  two 
noble  libraries  to  be  used  as  grey  paper,  and  such 
as,  having  already  sufficed  for  ten  years,  were  abun- 
dantly enough  (says  the  eye-witness  whose  words 
are  here  quoted)  for  many  years  more."t 

All  the  abbeys  were  totally  dismantled  except  in 
the  cases  where  they  happened  to  be  the  parish 

•  BloBt,  Sketch  of  the  RpformaU'm  in  Baglond. 
t  Spelnuui,  Hbtory  and  Faie  of  Sacrilrxe. 


churches  also;  as  was  the  case  at  St.  Alban's, 
Tewkesbury,  Malvern,  and  elsewhere,  where  they 
were  rescued,  in  part,  by  the  petitions  and  pecu- 
niary contributions  of  the  pious  inhabitants,  who 
were  averse  to  the  worshiping  of  God  in  a  stable. 
Cranmer  and  Latimer  petitioned  the  king  in  some 
cases ;  but,  as  is  proved  by  their  existing  letters, 
they  were  too  dependent  on  the  court  and  too  fear- 
ful of  its  wrath  to  do  very  much.  Latimer  was 
the  bolder  of  the  two ;  and  even  before  the  final 
dissolution  he  ventured  to  condemn  in  public  the 
practice  which  Henry  had  already  adopted,  of  con- 
verting some  of  the  monasteries  into  stables — con- 
ceiving it  a  monstrous  thing  that  abbeys,  which 
were  (ntlained  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  should 
be  kept  for  the  king*s  horses.  ^*  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  the  king's  horses?"  retorted  a  noble 
courtier  of  the  right  stamp.  "  Horses  be  the 
maintenance  and  part  of  a  kmg's  honour,  and  also 
of  his  realm,  wherefore,  in  speaking  against  them, 
ye  are  speaking  against  the  king's  honour."* 

The  men  who  had  recommended  the  wholesale 
spoliation  of  the  church  had  represented  it  as   a 
never-failing  fund,  which  would  enable  the  king  to 
carry  on  his  government  with  none,  or  but  the 
slightest  taxes,  and  would  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  creating  and  supporting  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  and  of  forming  excellent  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  industry,  education,  and  reli- 
gion.    But,  in  the  event,  the  property  was  squan- 
dered in  a  manner  which  is  scarcely  accountable  ^ 
and  the  king  had  the  conscience  to  demand  from 
parliament  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  he 
had  incurred  in  reforming  the  religion  of  the 
state;  and  within  a  year  aher  the  completion  of 
his  measures,  the  slavish  parliament  voted  him   a 
subsidy  of  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths  for  this 
express  purpose.    None  of  the  objects  spoken  of 
were  promoted  by    the  money  of  the  religious, 
houses,  always  excepting  the  making  and  support- 
ing certain  noblemen.     Pauperism  increased,  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  poor,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  monks,  who  had  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  thrown  clamorous  and  desperate,  and 
unprepared  for,  and  unprovided    with,    employ- 
ment, upon  the  wondering  nation,  which  had  not 
before  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.      £du* 
cation  declined  most  rapidly ;  the  schools  kept  in 
the  monasteries  were  at  an  end ;  and  odier  schools 
and  even  the  universities  were  comparatively  de- 
serted.    Religion  was  not  promoted — fur  nothing 
but  miserable  stipends  were  ^ven  to  the  preachers, 
and  none  but  poor  and  unlettered  men  would  ac- 
cept the  office.     To  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
had  been  a  great  object  of  clerical  ambition ;  but 
now  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  preachers  for  that  duty ;  and  about  four 
years  after  the  final  suppression,  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  wrote  to  Parker,  then  master  of  Corpus, 
importuning  him  to  send  him  some  help  from 
Cambridge ;  and,  not  long  after,  during  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  YI.,  Latimer  said,  **  I  think  there 

*  Latimer*!  SeniioDir->^  j 
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be  at  Om  day  ten  thousand  students  less  than  were 
within  these  twenty  years.''  The  rural  parishes 
were  served  by  priests  who  had  scarcely  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  Following  an  example  set  them 
by  the  king,  who  required  Cromwell  to  give  a 
benefit  to  a  priest  who  was  kept  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, because  he  had  trained  two  hawks  for  his 
majesty's  pastime,  which  flew  and  killed  their 
game  very  well,*  the  patrons  of  livings  gave  them 
to  their  menials  as  wages  or  rewards, — to  their 
gardeners,  to  the  keepers  of  their  hawks  and 
hounds;  or  otherwise  tney  let  in  fee  both  glebe 
and  parsonage ;  so  that  whoever  was  presented  to 
the  benefice  would  have  neither  roof  to  dwell 
under,  nor  lyd  to  live  upon,  being  but  too  happy 
if  his  tithed  afforded  him  a  chamber  at  an  ale- 
house, with  the  worshipful  society  of  the  dicers 
and  drinkers  who  frequented  it.  According  to 
Latimer,  the  parish  priest,  under  these  circum- 
stances, frequently  kept  an  ale-house  himself — ^thua 
uniting  the  more  profitable  calling  of  a  tapster  to 
that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.f 

So  completely  were  the  funds  absorbed,  and  so 
greedy  were  the  courtiers  in  keeping  what  they 
got,  that  no  proiper  recompense  was  reserved  for 
Miles  Coverdale  and  his  associates,  who  translated 
and  printed  the  first  complete  English  Bible — the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  age,  and  the  measure 
that  most  effectually  promot«l  the  Reformation. 
Coverdale  himself  was  left  in  great  poverty ;  and 
the  printers,  in  order  to  cover  their  expenses,  were 
obliged  to  nut  a  high  price  upon  their  copies,  thus 
impeding  the  circulation  of  the  book,  and  thwart- 
ing the  wishes  expressed  by  the  king  himself.t 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  left  important 
gaps  even  in  the  physical  accommodations  of  the 
people,  which  not  a  pound  sterling  of  the  spoil  was 
devoted  to  fill  up.  They  had  b^n  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, and  dispensaries  for  the  poor,- 


•  LHicr  fmn  PltivmUim  to  Cronwell.  dstod  at  HMnpton  Comt, 
tbe  ISth  September.  1537.  The  wKote  puMge  meiiU  qootatioB. 
«Dd  the  eoleoitiity  of  the  toM  miist  uiuw  the  reader.  '  ••  Bl y  Lord, 
ooe  thing  there  is.  that  tbe  king's  said  highness,  at  my  late  resort 
nnto  yoor  lordship,  wittad  me  to  speak  vnto  your  lordship  la;  and 
at  my  retam  to  his  grue,  his  highness  asked  whether  I  had  lemem- 
berad  tlie  saosn  or  not.  whieh  is.  hb  grace  hath  a  priest  that  yeariy 
maketh  his  havks,  and  this  year  hath  made  him  two.  which  fly  and 
kill  their  game  very  well,  to  his  highness's  singular  pleasure  and 
e  *ntentation;  and  for  the  pain  which  the  saM  priest  taketh  alMMt 
the  sasM.  his  m^ty  would  that  be  should  have  «ne  of  Mr.  Be- 
dell's benefloes,  if  there  be  any  nnglTeu  beeidps  that  whieh  his 
grace  baih  already  given :  and  if  there  be  none  of  the  said  lienefloea 
iingiTen,  that  then  your  lordship  should  have  him  In  remembrance, 
that  he  may  have  some  other  when  it  shall  Ikll  void.  And  thus  the 
bleseed  Trinity  have  yoor  guod  tordship  In  his  most  blessed  preset^ 
Tation.*'— STofe  Paptn. 

t  LaUmer  s  Sermons^-Strype.— Spelman.  Hist,  and  Fato  of  Sa. 
crilege.  with  letters  quoted  therein,  and  by  Leland.— Blnnt's  Sketch 
vi  thr  Beformatfen. 

t  The  foUowing  are  extraeU  of  letters  addressed  by  Coveidale  and 
OmftoB  tiie  printer  to  Cromwell,  from  Paris,  in  the  year  1538  :— 

"  The  print,  no  doubt,  shall  please  your  good  toidship.  The 
paper  is  of  the  best  sort  In  France.  The  charge  certainly  is  great; 
wherein  we  most  humbly  nquire  your  fkvourable  help  at  this  pre- 
eent.  nith  whatsoever  that  shaU  please  your  good  lovdship  to  let  ut 
have." 

-  And  whereas  mt  lordsMp  hath  added  in  certain  Inhibitions,  that 
your  lordship,  and  all  the  king's  most  hononrable  oonndl  willeth  no 
book  horn  bencefortli  to  be  put  in  print,  but  that  first  it  be  licensed. 
at  the  least,  by  one  bbhop;  we  do  most  humbly  beseech  yonr  tord- 
abip  to  appoint  certain  bishops  thereto,  that  they  may  be  as  ready  to 
rend  tham.  asother  good  men  be  to  put  them  forth.  For  It  is  now 
•et«n  yeara  sinee  the  bbhops'  promise  to  translato  and  set  forth  the 
Bible,  and asyet  they  have  no  leisure.  I  pray  God  they  may  have. 
Howbett  the  Christian  bltbopi  hate  smaU  UuwT^Statt  t^tpm. 


vanserais  to  the  wayfarer,— and,  in  the  absence  of 
inns,  the  badness  of  roads,  and  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  their  value  had  been  felt  in  this  re- 
spect both  by  rich  and  poor.  In  many  of  the 
wilder  districts  they  had  served  as  a  nucleus  of 
civilization,  and  sociality  and  hospitality  were  no- 
where to  be  found  but  within  these  walls.  The 
Chancellor  Audley,  who  was  seldom  anxious  to 
stop  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  who  partook 
largely  in  the  spoil,  ventiued,  in  a  letter  to  Crom- 
well, to  beg  that  two  of  the  abbeys  might  be  left 
standing  on  this  account;  *' considering  that  both 
these  houses  be  in  the  end  of  the  shire  of  Essex, 
where  little  hospitality  shall  be  kept,  if  these  be 
dissolved :  for,  as  for  the  abbey  of  St.  John's,  by 
Colchester,  it  lacketh  water,  and  St.  Osyth^s  Abbey, 
it  standeth  in  the  marshes,  not  very  wholesome,  so 
that  fisw  will  keep  continual  houses  in  either  of 
them,  unless  it  be  a  congregation,  as  there  be  now. 
There  is  also  twenty  houses,  great  and  small,  dis- 
solved in  the  shire  of  Essex  already."  The  mer- 
cenary chancellor,  who  was  a  great  vender  of  jus* 
tioe,  continues,  **  These  and  many  other  consi- 
derations moveth  me  to  be  a  suitor  for  their  trans- 
lation; and  yet  I  will  not,  nor  mind  in  anywise  to 
move  or  speak  in  this  matter,  otherwise  than  shall 
stand  with  the  king's  pleasure ;  nor,  in  good  faith, 
I  intend  not  to  have  any  particular  advantage  for 
their  standing."*  These  houses,  like  others  in  path- 
less wilds,  *^  had  been  inns  for  the  wayfaring  man, 
who  heard  from  afar  the  sound  of  the  vesper-belU 
at  once  inviting  him  to  repose  and  devotion,  and 
who  might  smg  his  matins  with  the  morning  star, 
and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.**t 

Cranmer  deplored  the  woful  dissipation  of  the 
church  pnmerty,  which  he  would  have  applied  to 
the  uses  of  religion,  education,  and  charity ;  but 
he  had  not  often  the  courage  to  press  this  subject 
with  the  king,  whose  displeasure,  more  easily  ex- 
cited than  ever,  was  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant. 
The  archbishop,  however,  did  what  he  could  with 
safety  to  himself;  and  Henry,  startled  perhaps  by 
a  popular  outcry,  resolved  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
the  spoil  to  the  advancement  of  religion.  Par- 
liament passed  an  act  for  establishing  new  bishop- 
rics, deaneries,  and  colleges,  which  were  to  be 
endowed  with  revenues  raised  on  the  lands  of 
the  monasteries ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  money 
and  lands  were  gone,  or  the  king  and  his  ministers 
needed  all  that  remained.  The  number  of  new 
bishoprics  was  reduced  from  eighteen  to  six— 
those  of  Westminster,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester;  and  these  were 
so  scantily  endowed  that  they  scarcely  afforded  the 
new  bishops  the  means  of  living.^  At  the  same 
time,  fourteen  abbeys  and  priories  were  converted 
into  cathednds  and  collegiate  churches,  with  deans 

*  State  Papeit.->Strype,  however,  has  printed  a  letter  frcn  A«d- 
ley  to  Cromwell,  asking  for  a  grant  to  hlmstir  oTSt.  Osyth*s  Abbey, 
bat  Cromwell  kept  the  abbey  far  hlmselL 

t  Blant 

I  Jouma1s.--Strype.— Rymerv^Godwin.— Westminster  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  on  the  17th  of  December.  1540:  Ozfoid  in  1541; 
*^      'trough  in  IMls  Bristol  in  ISIS;  Gheitar  UMS;  and  Glmt 
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and  prebendaries;  but  the  king  kept  to  himself  a 
part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  attached  to  them, 
and  charged  the  chapters  with  the  obligation  of  con- 
tributing annually  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
the  repair  of  the  highways. 

In  order  to  bring  this  interesting  subject — 
which,  notwithstanding  its  connexion  with  the 
history  of  religion,  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
political  history  of  the  ^me— under  one  point  of 
view,  we  have  outrun  several  conteijaporary  events 
which  we  must  now  take  up. 

Although  the  king  had  overthrown  so  many  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  church,  he  would  allow  no  man  in  his 
dominions  the  riffht  of  questioning  such  as  in  his 
wisdom  he  had  thought  fit  to  retain ;  and  in  the 
month  of  November,  1538^  only  a  few  days  after  his 
proclaiming  Thomas  &  Becket  a  rebel  and  traitor, 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  again  blazed,  and  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  consumed  in  them  as  Ana- 
baptists. But  in  the  same  month  there  was  ano- 
ther prosecution  for  heresy,  in  which  the  king 
played  personally  a  more  conspicuous  part.  There 
was  one  John  Lambert,  formerly  in  priest's  orders, 
but  now  a  schoolmaster  in  l^ndon,  who  had 
adopted  the  views  of  some  of  the  German  Re- 
formers respecting  the  sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's 
Supper.  He  had  been  imprisoned  on  jcharges  of 
heresy,  and  had  su£fered  severely;  but,  being  a 
bold  an4  learned  man,  he  presented  to  Dr.  Taylor  a 
written  pi^per,  containing  his  reasons  against  th)B 
belief  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Dr.  Taylor  con- 
sulted Dr.  Barnes,  and  Barnes  laid  an  information 
before  Cranmer,  who  summoned  the  author  of  the 
paper  before  his  archiepiscopal  court.  Cranmer, 
who  professed  precisely  the  same  opinions  as  to  the 
real  presence,  or  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  as  soon  as  it  "was  safe  to  do  so,  now  condemned 
them  in  the  poor  schoolmaster,  who  thereupon  ap- 
pealed to  the  king,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  Henry's  early  passion  for  polemical 
disputation  had  never  forsaken  him ;  and  now  that 
his  unwieldy  size,  and  corrupt  state  of  body,*  pre- 
vented his  enjoying  field  spprts  and  the  other  athletic 
exercises  which  he  had  loved  with  an  equal  pas- 
sion, dogmas  and  polemics  formed  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal occupations  and  amusements.  Besides,  this 
appeal  of  Lambert  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
asserting  his  spiritual  supremacy  m  a  striking 
manner^  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  try  the  cause 
himself.  To  this  end  he  summoned  as  many  of 
the  bishops  and  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  as 

*  HeDry'idiieuef  aiefreneraUyrererredtoalalerdate.  We  hare 
the  beet  authority  for  cUting  that  a  humour,  ur  issue  in  his  leg,  beffan 
at  least  as  early  as  1537.  or  nearly  ten  vears  before  his  death.  The 
following  is  an  extract  fh>m  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  that  year, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  whioh  he  cannot  make  a  progress  into  the 
north :— "  Neverthele* Si  to  be  frank  with  you,  which  we  desire  ypu 
in  anywise  to  ke6p  to  yourself,  being  an  humour  fallen  into  our  legs, 
and  our  physicians  therefore  advising  us  in  nowise  to  tnke  so  far  a 
journey  in  the  heat  of  the  year,  whereby  the  same  might  put  us  to 
further  trouble  and  displeasure,  it  hath  been  thought  more  expedient 
that  we  should,  upon  that  respect  only,  though  the  grounds  before 
apedlled  had  not  coocuned  with  it,  now  change  our  determination, 
than  that  we  should  be  too  precise,  iu  that,  which  to  us,  and  our 
whole  realm,  might  alter  n^nisler  sQme  came  of  repenUnce.*'— ^tae« 


could  conveniently  be  present;  and  he  ordered 
scaffolds  to  be  built  in  Westminster  Hall,  from 
which  the  people  might  be  spectators  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  proceedings.  At  the  appointed  time 
he  took  his  seat,  his  bloated  body  being  clad 
in  robes  of  white  silk,  to  show  the  candidness 
of  his  faith  and  justice.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  were  seated  the  bishops,  and  behind 
them  the  judges  and  the  chief  lawyers  of  the  king- 
dom; on  the  lefl  sate  the  temporal  lords;  and 
behind  them  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber, 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  household.  Richard 
Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  opened  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  day.  He  stated  that  I«ambert,  having 
been  accused  of  heresy,  had  appealed  to  the  king's 
grace,  from  which  circunutonce  his  majesty  was 
inclined  to  credit  a  report  that  the  credulous  people 
were  verily  persuaded  that,  abhorring  the  religion 
of  his  predecessors,  he  had  embraced  the  new 
tenets  lately  broached  in  Germany.  True  it  waa, 
the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  been  trouble- 
some to  his  predecessors,  but  to  him  intolerable, 
and  therefore  had  he  shaken  it  off :  that  religion 
might  no  longer  patronise  idleness,  he  had  expelled 
monks,  who  were  no  other  than  drones  in  the  bee- 
hive :  he  had  taken  away  the  idolatrous  worship  q( 
images:  he  had  committed  to  his  subjects  the 
reading  and  knowledge  of  God*s  word,  hitherto 
prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  he  had 
made  reformation  in  some  other  matters,  perad- 
venture  of  less  moment,  but  which  also,  no  man 
could  deny,  would  much  redound  to  the  good  bodi 
of  church  and  commoners.  But,  as  for  other 
things,  he  had  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
change  whatever  in  religion  during  his  reign :  and 
this,  his  resolution,  he  now  intended  publicly  to 
manifest.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  oration 
the  kin{^  rose,  and,  looking  at  the  accused,  ex- 
claimed, "  Ho !  good  fellow,  what  is  thy  name?" 
The  prisoner  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  replied 
that  his  real  name  was  Nicolson,  although  of  many 
he  was  called  Lambert.  "  Ha !"  cried  the  king, 
*'  hast  thou  two  names  ?  I  would  not  trust  a 
man  with  two  names,  were  he  my  own  brother." 
Passing,  however,  to  the  offence  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  charged,  the  king,  playing  the  part  of 
an  inquisitor,  with  his  usual  coarseness  asked, 
'*  Fellow,  what  sayest  thou  touching  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  ?  Wilt  thou  agree  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  or  wilt  thou  deny  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
real  body  of  Christ  ?" — and  here,  like  a  devout  Ca- 
tholic, he  took  off  bis  cap.  As  the  prisoner  showed 
no  inclination  to  renounce  his  belief,  the  king  told 
him  that,  partly  to  show  that  he  thirsted  after  no 
man's  blood,  he  had  procured  the  presence  of  those 
grave  and  learned  men,  the  bishops,  who,  by 
authority  and  force  of  argument,  might  bring  him 
back  like  a  straved  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 
church.  After  the  king  had  spoken  and  made  a 
display  of  his  theology,  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  Tun- 
stall,  Stokesley,  Sampson,  and  foiur  other  bishopsi 
pressed  the  unfortunate  schoolmaster  with  their 
learning  and  their  logic;  **but,  after  all  these 
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divers  argumentSy  it  was  admitted  that  especially 
the  IdBg's  majesty  himself  did  most  dispute  with 
him."  It  is  said  that  Lamhert,  in  his  defence, 
*'  ottered  no  such  learning,  as  it  was  of  many  sup- 
posed iJiat  he  hoth  could  and  would  have  done, 
out  was  exceeding  fearful  and  timorous."  But  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  say 
much ;  and  though  he  may  have  heen  hrow-beaten 
and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  of  so 
many  great  divines  and  nobles,  he  gave  the 
strongest  proof  of  courage  in  adhering  to  his  opi- 
nion. The  disputation  had  lasted  for  five  hours ; 
the  day  was  spent,  and  torches  were  brought  into 
the  hall.  Upon  this  Henry  thought  fit  to  end  the 
controversy  in  his  own  way.  Turning  to  the  pri- 
soner, he  said,  *' What  say  est  thou  now,  fellow, 
after  these  solid  reasons  o£  such  learned  men? 
Art  thou  satisfied?  Wilt  thou  live  or  die?" 
**  I  commit  myself,"  replied  Lambert,  *'  into  the 
hands  of  your  majesty."  "  Then,"  said  the  king, 
**  commit  thyself  into  the  hands  of  God.'*  *'  My 
soul,"  returned  Lambert,  **  indeed  I  do  commend 
unto  God,-  but  my  body  I  yield  unto  your  grace's 
clemency."  This  meek  and  courageous  reply  had 
no  effect  on  the  king,  who  said,  '^  Then  must  thou 
die,  for  I  will  not  be  the  patron  of  heretics.^' 
Upon  these  words,  Cromwell,  as  vicar-general, 
read  the  sentence,  by  which  he  was  condemned  as 
an  obstinate  heretic,  and  opponent  of  the  truth,  to 
be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence  was  executed  in 
Smithfield  with  some  circumstances  of  unusual 
atrocity.  Cromwell,  writing  to  Wyatt,  the  ambas- 
sador in  Genliany,  dilates  in  praise  df  Henry's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  ^'  It  was  wonderful," 
says  he,  "  to  see  how  princely,  "With  what  excellent 
gravity  and  inestimable  majesty,  his  highness  exer- 
cised the  very  office  of  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England:  how  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to 
convert  the  miserable  man :  how  strong  and  mani- 
fest reasons  his  highness  alleged  against  him.  I 
wish  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Christendom  to 
have  had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it.'*  We  havfe 
no  letters  to  show  from  the  prelates,  but  Cranmer 
and  the  bishops  concurred  in  the  abominable  pro- 
ceeding, although  some  of  them  besides  Cranmer 
were  more  than  suspected  of  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  German  reformers,  and  of  entertain- 
ing the  same  notions  as  to  the  sacrament  for  which 
Lambert  was  burnt  alive.* 

Before  this  time  the  pope  had  not  only  published 
his  bull  of  excommunication,  but  had  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  great  Catholic  princes  of  the  continent, 
in  order  that  they  might  make  a  crusade  against 
Henry,  whose  cruelties  excited  universal  disgust. 
His  great  effort  was  to  make  up  all  quarrels 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  emperor ;  and 
by  his  mediation  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded at  Nice  on  the  18th  of  June,  1538. 
During  the  whole  of  the  years  1538  and  1539, 
Henry,  who  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  who,  by 
this  time,  had  become  suspicious  of  all  his  subjects, 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  reports 
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that  Francis  and  Charles  were  about  fo  head  a 
league  against  him ;  and  great  was  the  labour  of 
his  more  courageous  minister  Cromwell  to  remove 
these  apprehensions  and  jealousied.*  On  one 
occasion  Cromwell  assures  his  Majesty  that  there 
is  no  need  ()f  being  so  hot  and  cold,  seeing  that 
there  are  no  ships  preparing  in  Spain  for  invasion  : 
on  another  he  comforts  him  with  the  prospect  of  a 
tiew  and  extended  alliance  among  the  F^testant 
princes  of  Germany,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  the 
emperor  employment;  and  in  another  he  thinks 
that  the  finger  of  God  is  visible  in  the  stirring  up 
of  the  Great  Turk,  who  is  resolved  to  make  a  fresh 
invasion  of  Christendom.  On  the  1 1th  of  March, 
iti  a  lettet  which  contains  many  extraordinary  pas- 
sages, he  assures  the  king  that  my  lord-admiral, 
with  much  celerity,  has  examined  the  French 
coast,  and  reports,  that  neither  in  Normandy  or 
the  rivej-  of  Rouen  are  there  any  ships  of  war  nor 
preparations  of  any;  but  that  there  wds  an  idle 
report,  but  nothing  like  to  be  true,  that  some  ships 
should  assemble  and  gather  together  at  Brest.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  adroit  ministet 
took  courage  to  write  what  follows,  pointing  so 
directly  at  Henry's  suspicious,  jealous,  and  credu- 
lous disposition.  ^  Men  may  sometime,  upoti  ac- 
cumulation of  suspicions  and  light  conjectures, 
take  a  phantasy  indeed  that  their  suspicions  be 
true.  Other,  trusting  some  false  reporters,  which 
might  fortune  hath  showed  them  some  true  things, 
may  perchance  be  deceived  by  thetn.  Other, 
marking  the  ifords  of  the  incoustaftt  and  fickle 
people  babbling  abroad,  think  the  sariie  cannot  be 
so  much  in  the  people's  mouth  without  some 
ground,  at  smoke  h  not  without  fire.  But,  for  all 
this,  sometime  such  things  do  vanish  away  as  the 
wind.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  (like  as 
your  grace,  of  a  marvellous  high  wisdom,  for  more 
assurance  in  all  chances  and  occurrences,  maketh 
provision  in  time  for  defence)  so  to  think  that 
your  grace  will  not  be  further  moved  or  pricked 
by  such  repoxts,  or  letters  upon  such  unknown 
reports,  suspicions,  and  tales  grounded,  than  the 
things  do  appear ;  for  assuredly,  to  my  judgment, 
the  things  be  more  and  more  otherwise  bruited 
abroad  than  the  meaning  or  the  deed.  . .  .  Assuredly 
like  as  it  is  good  to  be  ware  and  circumspect,  so 
no  less  is  to  be  avoided  overmuch  suspicion ;  to 
the  which,  if  any  man  be  once  given,  he  shall 
never  be  quiet  in  mind."t  Shortly  after,  however, 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  allude  to  some  practices 
of  the  Cardinal  Pole,  and  to  tell  the  king  that  he 
had  learned  from  Rome  a  rumour  that  the  empe- 
ror, the  French  king,  and  the  pope  were  carrying  on 
an  active  correspondence,  but  that  it  was  thought 
that  the  two  sovereigns  were  onlv  giving  the  pope 
"  fair  words  to  feed  him  with.'*    And  about  the 

*  *  Tlie  king's  dread,  and  Crolnwell*t  labour  to  remove  it,  are  both 
well  proved  bv  original  letters  ttUl  in  esistenca.  At  this  moment 
Cromwell  maintained  spies  and  secret  agents  at  Rome,  Naples. 
Milan,  Oenoii,  Venine,  Madrid,  Paris,  Brussels,  Frankfort,  and  in 
almost  every  comer  of  Enrope.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  these 
agents  was  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  fole,  and  otherwise  to 
pick  up  inibrmation  as  to  the  treaties  between  the  Catholic  priucasy 
and  their  preparatiou  or  lion-pr«pantiioiu  tat  wuj—SUUt  Papert, 
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BBme  time  he  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  heen  told  that  there  was  labour  making  for 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turk ;  upon 
which  the  duke  asked  to  what  purpose  then  were 
all  the  preparations  the  emperor  was  making  ?  He 
was  answered  that  other  men  should  care  for  that. 
Then,  said  the  duke,  the  bruit  is  here  it  should 
be  against  the  king  of  England.  And  then,  said 
another,  the  king  of  England  shall  have  need  to 
take  heed  to  himself.  In  Scotland  the  old  system 
was  pursued ;  and  ever  since  the  rebellion  in  the 
northern  provinces,  when  many  of  the  insurgents 
escaped  across  the  borders,  the  number  of  spies 
about  that  court  had  been  increased. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1538  the  Lord  Montacute 
and  Sir  Oeofirey  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal ; 
Henry  Courtney,  Marquess  of  Exeter,  grandson  to 
King  Edward  IV.  by  his  daughter  Catherine ;  Sir 
Edward  Neville;  two  priests  named  Croft  and 
Collins ;  and  one  Holland,  a  mariner,  were  suddenly 
apprehended  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1 539  the  Marquess  of  Exeter 
and  the  Lord  Montacute  were  arraigned  before 
some  peers,*  and  the  commoners  were  tried  before 
a  jury,  on  a  vague  charge  of  having  devised  to 
maintain,  promote,  and  advance  one  Reginald 
Pole,  late  dean  of  Exeter,  the  king's  enemy  l^yond 
the  seas,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  royal  state 
and  dignity.  We  have  no  particulars  of  these 
trials  ;  but  Geofirey  Pole,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  made  a  confession  involving  all  the  rest,  who 
thereupon  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors. 

The  best-informed  of  the  contemporary  writers 
(Lord  Herbert)  says  that  he  "  could  never  discover 
the  particular  offences  of  these  great  persons.  .  .  . 
Only  I  find  among  our  records  that  Thomas  Wri- 
othesley,  secretary,  then  at  Brussels,  writing  of  their 
apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  his  highness's 
ambassador  in  Spain,  said  that  the  accusations 
were  great,  and  duly  proved ;"  and  he  adds  that 
another  writer  said  they  had  sent  the  cardinal 
(Pole)  money.  \  Cromwell  might  have  had  better 
proofs  of  their  correspondence  with  the  cardinal, 
through  means  of  his  spies  and  agents;  but 
we  have  no  letter  of  his  that  touches  upon  this 
prosecution.  The  Marquess  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Montacute  had  remained  steady  and  loyal  during 
the  insurrection  in  the  north,  where,  on  account  of 
their  descent  from  the  White  Rose,  they  might  have 
exercised  a  dangerous  influence.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  overt  act  of  treason ;  and  the  main  cause 
of  their  death  seems  to  have  been  Henry's  dread 
and  jealousy  of  their  royal  descent,  and  his  anxiety 
to  be  revenged  upon  the  cardinal,  whose  own 
person  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  whose  abilities 
and  energies  were  at  the  moment  actively  em- 
ployed in  raising  him  up  enemies.     Sir  Geoffrey 

*  They  were  eerUinly  not  tried  in  a  icgulav  manner  before  Uie 
peen  in  parUaroent,  for  partinmenl  did  not  meet  for  more  than  two 
months  after  their  eaecatlon.  It  appeara  that  the  chancellor  Audley 
acted  as  high-steward  on  this  ooeasion.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Sir 
Nicholas  Corew.  knight  of  the  garter,  and  master  of  tbe  king's  horse, 
was  beheade%l  for  being  of  counsel  with  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  and 
Lord  Montacute. 


Pole  was  allowed  a  dishonoured  life.   His  brother, 
Lord  Montacute,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Edward  Neville  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1539 ;  the  two  priests  and  the 
mariner  were  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn. 
But  Henry's  hatred  was  not  yet  satisfied,  nor 
his  jealous  fears  set  at  rest.    In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary Cromwell  "  learned  out  of  Scotland"  that 
there  was  a  French  ship,  with  sundry  passengers, 
about  to  set  sail  from  Leith ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
March  he  wrote  joyfully  to  inform  the  king  '*  that 
a  certain  French  ship,  laden  with  Scottish  goods, 
had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  South 
Shields  ;*'  and  that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
"  being  advised  by  certain  persons  from  Scodand," 
had  seized  and  searched  the  ship,  and  had  found 
**  under  the  baggage,  in  the  bottom  thereof,  a  nest 
of  traitors ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Robert  Moore,  a 
priest  of  Chichester,  who  had  lately  escaped  from 
Hexham  prison,   and  two    Irishmen,    a   monk, 
and  a  friar,  who  had  with  them  seditious  and 
traitorous   letters    directed    to    the     Bishop   of 
Rome  and  to  the  traitor  Pole."  ......  "We 

have  examined  the  letters,''  continues  Cromwell, 
"  and  do  find  the  same  to  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
closing many  things."  The  Irishmen,  he  says, 
knew  little  of  the  English  language,  but  he  had  put 
men  understanding  the  Irish  and  Latin  tongues 
to  examine  them  and  write  their  depositions.  Crom- 
well probably  knew  better  than  any  man  that 
there  was  nothing  miraculous,  or  even  accidental, 
in  the  matter,  but  he  assures  the  king  that  he 
thinks  it  a  miracle,  "  that  God  drove  them  hither 
to  be  disclosed  and  punished."  The  pdor  Irish 
monk  was  carried  up  to  London ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  king : — "  We  cannot 
as  yet  get  the  pith  of  the  credence,  whereby  I  am 
advised  to-morrow  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  see 
him  set  in  the  brakes,*  and,  by  torment,  com- 
pelled to  confess  the  truth."  t  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  full  result  of  this  visit  to  the  Tower;  hut 
when  parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  April  they 
were  instructed  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  against 
Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of 
Cardinal  Pole ;  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Exeter ;  the  son  of  Lord  Montacute,  a  boy 
of  tender  years;  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dingley ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  there  may  have  been  some  connexion  between 
this  measure  and  the  revelations  of  the  poor  Irish 
monk  in  the  Tower,  though  it  must  be  stated  that 
Cardinal  Pole  had  accepted  of  a  second  legation, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  the  great  Ca- 
tholic powers  to  act  upon  the  pope's  bull  against 
Henry.     The  cardinal's  venerable  mother  (the 

•  The  brake  wai  an  instrament  of  tortan:  it  was  alK>  ealled  the 
Duk«  of  Exeter't  daughter.  ,.     ^. 

t  In  ihb  Mime  letter  CromweU  ipaaka  of  the  new  parbameai 
which  >a«  to  meet  ia  April.  ••  Amoogat  other,  for  your  fwe  ■ 
parliament,  I  have  appointed  joiir  miO«*<y'>  eerraiit,  V'*'*''^'^' 
to  be  one  of  them ;  no  doubt  lie  eliaU  be  read j  to  anewer.  and  w 
up  inch  n%  would  erack  or  fhce  with  literature  of  l«*"ii°l' '^t'T 
indirected  waver,  if  any  euch  thall  be.  as  I  think  there  *^»^  ^' 
or  none  j  foraamoch  aa  I,  and  other  your  dedicate  <«*»**r'Ji;^ 
about  to  bring  a!l  thtnge  ao  to  paas  that  your  najeety  had  ne^ 
more  tractable  parliament."— <SJate  Papers.  T 
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Countess  of  Salisburyt  was  seventy  years  old) 
was  privately  examined  at  her  first  arrest  by  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Goodrich,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  before  whom  she  behaved  with  so  much  firm- 
ness of  character  that  they  wrote  to  their  employer, 
Cromwell,  that  she  was  more  like  a  strong  and 
constant  man  than  a  woman, — ^that  she  denied 
everything  laid  to  her  charge,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  them  either  that  her  sons  had  not  made  her 
**  privy  or  participant  of  the  bottom  and  pit  of  their 
stomach,  or  that  she  must  be  the  most  arrant 
traitress  that  ever  lived."*  Cromwell  himself 
examined  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  but,  as  it 
should  appear,  without  much  success, — at  least  for 
a  time ;  nut  he  tdls  the  king,—**  I  shall  assay  to 
the  uttermost  of  my  power,  and  never  cease,  till 
the  bottom  of  her  stomach  may  be  clearly  opened 
and  disclosed/*t  Although  uromwell  had  got 
possession  of  the  persons  of  some  of  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury's  servants,  one  of  whom  appears  to 
have  been  an  associate  of  one  of  his  own  domestics, 
he  could  not  extract  sufficient  materials  for  a 
criminal  information.  Upon  this  he  called  up  the 
judges  and  asked  them  whether  parliament  might 
condemn  persons  accused  of  treason  without  any 
previous  trial  or  confession ;  and  the  servile  judges 
replied,  that,  though  it  was  a  nice  question,  and 
one  that  no  inferior  tribunal  could  entertain,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  court  of  parliament  was 
supreme,  and  that  any  attainder  by  parliament 
would  be  good  in  law.  Such  a  bill,  accord- 
ingly, the  parliament  passed,  condemning  to  death 
all  the  accused,  without  any  form  of  trial  what- 
ever. The  two  knights  wer^  beheaded  on  the 
1 0th  of  July:  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  after 
being  further  questioned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower, 
was  pardoned  some  six  months  after.  The  old 
Countess  of  Salisbury  was  kept  in  prison,  but 
what  became  of  her  grandson,  the  child  of  Lord 
Montacute,  who  was  included  in  the  attainder,  does 
not  appear.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  iniquitous  act  of  attainder,  on  the  2'7th  of 
May,  1541,  the  aged  countess,  the  nearest  to  the 
king  in  blood  of  all  his  relations,  on  some  new 
provocation,  real  or  fancied,  of  her  son  Cardinal 
Pole,  was  dragged  from  her  dungeon  in  the  Tower 
to  the  scaffold.  When  told  to  lay  her  head  upon 
the  block,  she  said, — "  No !  my  head  never  com- 
mitted treason :  if  you  will  have  it,  you  must  take 
it  as  you  can.''  llie  executioner  tried  to  seize 
her,  but  she  moved  swiftly  round  the  scaffold, 
tossing  her  head  from  side  to  side.  At  last,  when 
her  grey  hairs  were  covered  with  blood,— for  they 
Ftruck  her  with  their  weapons, — she  was  held 
forcibly  down,  and  the  axe  severed  her  neck.t 

But  before  this  happened  the  minister  Crom- 
well had  gone  to  his  account.  If  the  Catholic  or 
Papist  party  were  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
this  man  they  seem  to  have  contributed  to  that 
event  quite  as  much  as  his  bad  luck  in  match- 

•  Elllt.— Letter  ftom  Lord  Soathempdm  and  the  Biibop  of  Ely  to 
Croawell. 
i  State  Fapenw— Letter  from  CiomweU  to  Um  Kisf  • 
t  VdLe,  Kpiet^Hen^-Godiriii. 
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making  for  the  king.  Each  of  the  two  great 
religious  parties  was  animated  with  the  most 
deadly  animosity  against  the  other,  neither  of 
them  conceiving  for  a  moment  the  expediency  of  a 
mutual  toleration  and  an  agreement  among  tiiem- 
selves  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  still-growing 
tyranny  of  the  crown ;  and  both  ministered  in  turn 
to  the  king's  insatiable  thirst  for  blood.  Cromwell, 
with  Cranmer,  had  all  along  proposed  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany; 
and  when  Henry  was  alarmed  about  the  coalition 
of  the  Catholic  powers,  he  thought  seriously  of  this 
alliance,  and  sent  several  ambassadors  into  Ger- 
many. But  as  religion  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
alliance,  the  German  Protestants  wished  to  see  fa 
uniformity  of  fidth  and  practice  established  in 
England,  and  insisted  that,  at  the  least,  Henry 
should  permit  priests  to  have  wives,  and  should 
command  private  masses  to  be  abolished.  The 
king,  who,  according  to  Cromwell,  *'  knew  himself 
to  he  the  leamedest  prince  in  Europe,"  thought  it 
became  not  him  to  submit  to  them,  but  expected 
that  they  should  submit  to  him,  and  take  his 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  as  their  model  and  guide. 
The  Germans,  who  considered  him  as  a  slave  to 
the  very  worst  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church, 
would  not  listen  to  such  conditions.  Still,  how- 
ever, they  respected  the  power  of  the  English 
nation ;  and,  in  1538,  they  sent  over  Francis  Burk- 
hard,  V ice-Chancellor  of  Saxony ;  George  k  Boyne- 
burg.  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  Frederick  Myoonius, 
Superintendent  of  Saxe  Gotha,  in  the  hope  that  these 
learned  champions  of  the  Lutheran  faith  would  con- 
vert Henry  and  his  council.  The  effect  of  this  mis- 
sion was  such  as  mi^ht  have  been  foreseen ;  the 
king,  after  showing  his  abilities  as  a  disputant,  re- 
mained more  obstinately  attached  than  ever  to  his 
own  opinions,  and  granted  them  permission  to  return 
whence  they  came,  averring  dterwards  that  they 
were  learned  men  and  good,  but  not  qualified  to 
dispute  with  him  on  faith  and  doctrine.*  They  had 
not  been  'long  gone  ere  Henry  showed  a  sudden 
anxiety  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Catholic 
party,  by  showing  them  that,  though  he  had  cast 
off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  entertaining  the  leieiding  tenets  of  Luther. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  favoured  the  old  learn- 
ing, was  unexpectedly  sent  for,  commissioned  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  placed,  in  many  matters,  over  the  head 
of  Cromwell :  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
most  zealous  of  all  the  Papists,  was  also  recalled  to 
court,  and  ordered  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  The  king  must  have  known 
the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
bench  of  bishops,  and  he  was  now  resolved  that 
this  should  cease,  probably  feeling  that  it  was 
hard  to  expect  unanimity  among  the  people,  when 

*  It  ihonld  appear  that,  dnriBK  thdr  stay  In  Eofilaiid,  the  poor 
OennaBs  were  but  f  ndiflereDtly  lodged.  In  a  letter  from  Cranmer  to 
Cromwell,  the  archbishop  comolaina  that  the  ambatsadors  are  very 
ill  lodged,  and  disooleted,  daily  and  nightly,  by  the  multitnde  of 
rata  nmaiag  in  their  ehambere,  and  by  the  kitcheo  being  dtrertly 
agateet  their  narlour ;  by  reaMBr  whereof  the  boun  eayonred  aoiU 
ae  lo  oflend  w  pen  who  went  Into  it» « 
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their  spiritaal  teachers,  the  prelates  appointed  by 
himself,  differed  ividely  in  opinion.  In  the  par- 
liament which  attainted  the  mother  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  the  rest  of  those  victims,  he  ordered  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  spiritual  lords, 
among  whom  Cromwell  was  includea  in  virtue  of 
his  office  of  vicar-general ;  and  this  committee  was 
charged  to  examine  the  diversity  of  opinions  in 
matters  of  faith,  with  the  view  of  producing  a  final 
agreement  In  the  absence  of  the  king,  Cromwell, 
and  Cranmer,  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
Groodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ventured  to  oppose  the 
more  Catholic  notions  of  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Tuustall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Aldrich,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Saicot, 
alias  Capon,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Eleven  days  of 
disputation  wore  out  the  patience  of  Henry,  who 
was  not  present  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  seeing  that  the  committee  would  never 
agree,  suggested  another  course,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  king's  wisdom  in  concurrence  with  Bishop 
Gardiner.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1539,  the  duke 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  House 
of  Lords  six  questions  respecting  the  Eucharist, — 
communion  under  one  kind, — private  masses, — the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood, — auricular  confession, — 
and  vows  of  chastity.  On  this  occasion  none  but 
the  spiritual  peers  spoke,  and  of  them  only  such 
as  were  in  favour  of  the  Roman  practices :  the 
rest,  who  no  doubt  knew  what  was  coming,  re- 
mained silent  in  their  seats.  On  the  second  day 
the  king  went  down  to  the  House  and  joined  in 
the  debate.  It  was  perilous  work  to  oppose  a 
controversialist  who  was  accustomed  to  back  his 
arguments  with  the  axe,  the  gallows,  and  the 
st^e.  The  temporal  lords,  not  exciting  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Cromwell,  were  presently  all  of  one  opinion ;  and 
among  the  bishops  only  those  of  Canterbury, 
Ely,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Rochester,  and  St 
David's,  defended  the  contrary  side,  which  they 
did  for  a  lon^  time,  "but  yet  they  were  finally 
confounded  with  his  highness's  goodly  learning." 
There  is  a  dispute  between  writers  of  opposite 
parties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  it  appears  that 
Cranmer  really  resisted  the  bill  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  his  life,  and  that  he  never 
gave  a  very  formal  consent  to  it.  Shaxton,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  had  more  courage,  and  openly  re- 
sisted to  the  last;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
lords  who  was  present,  "  he  yet  continued  a  lewd 
fool.'*  A  few  days  after,  Henry  proposed  that  the 
severest  penalties  should  be  enacted  by  parliament 
against  all  such  persons  as  should  dare  to  teach 
contrary  doctrines,  or  question  the  sacred  institu- 
tions of  private  masses,  confession,  and  the  rest. 
At  the  king's  order  the  Lords  formed  a  committee, 
which,  after  some  changes,  was  headed  und  wholly 
directed  by  the  most  violent  partisans  of  the  old 
learning — ^the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  fiery 
Gardiner.     This  committee  xeHMy   adopted  the 


Six  Articles,  or  the  bloody  statute,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  and  which  was  evidently  the  joint 
production  of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  king.*  It 
was  submitted  in  a  hurry  to  the  clergy  assembled 
in  convocation ;  and,  bemg  approved  of  there,  waa 
introduced  by  the  Protestant  Chancellor  Audley, 
and  passed  through  both  Lords  and  Commons  with 
infinite  ease.      These  notorious  articles  were — 

1.  That  the  Eucharist  was  really  the  present 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  forms, 
but  without  the  substance,  of  bread  and  wine, 
which  were  transmuted  by  the  act  of  consecration. 

2.  That  the  communion  under  both  kinds  waa  not 
necessary  to  salvation.  3.  That  priests  could  not, 
by  the  law  of  God,  marry.  4.  That  vows  of 
chastity,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  priest,  monk, 
or  nun,  must  be  observed.  5.  That  private 
masses  must  be  retained  as  essential.  6.  That  the 
use  of  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  neces- 
sary. To  these  Six  Articles  were  attached  the  fol- 
lowing penalties :  1 .  If  any  person  wrote,  preached, 
or  disputed  against  the  first  article — ^which  settled 
the  question  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist 
— he  should  not  be  allowed  to  abjure  or  recant, 
but  should  at  once  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  for- 
feit his  property  to  the  king — a  worse  penalty  than 
ever  was  enacted  by  the  Inquisition,  which  allowed 
the  benefit  of  one  recantation.  2.  If  any  man 
preached,  or  spoke  openly  before  the  judges  against 
any  one  of  the  other  five  articles  he  should  incur 
the  penalties  of  felony ;  but  if  he  only  held  contrary 
opinions,  and  published  them,  he  snould,  for  the 
first  offence,  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
forfeiting  his  landa  during  life,  his  ffoods  for  ever  ; 
and  for  die  second  offence  he  should  die.  3.  All 
marriages  of  priests  or  nuns  already  contracted 
were  to  be  of  no  effect ;  the  parties  so  marrying 
were  to  separate  immediately,  and  if  they  coha- 
bited afterwards  it  would  be  punished  as  felony; 
priests  and  nuns  found  guilty  of  fornication  were 
to  suffer  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  on  the  first 
conviction,  and  death  on  the  second.f 

As  soon  as  this  barbarous  statute  was  passed, 
Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  resigned  their  sees,  or  they  were  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  king,  for  refiumg  to  sub- 
scribe the  edict  ;t  but  Cranmer,  Fox,  and  Good- 
rich did  not  follow  their  example.  Cranmer,  more 
than  aU,  was  in  a  critical  situation ;  he  had  brought 
his  German  wife,  the  niece  of  the  Protestant 
pastor,  Osiander,  into  England ;  and  by  this  time 
she  had  borne  him  severed  children.  He  had  kept 
his  family  in  retirement  out  of  sight  of  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  connexion 
could  be  wholly  a  secret.  He  had  evidently  hoped 
to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  adopt  the  Lutheran 
notion  with  respect  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ; 
but  this  hope  must  have  failed  him  even  before  the 

*  A  draft  of  the  act  with  maoj  oomctioiu,  iu  th*  king't  ova 
hand,  i«  preserved  in  the  Britbh  Blusenm. 

f  J  oumal.— StatutM. — WUklas.  —  Fox.— Ooilwia.—  Stiypa^Le 
Grand.— Fragment  of  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Moeeum. 

X  Latimer  reaiffned  on  the  Ut  of  July.  1639.  He  waa  non  afler- 
wardi  in  prieon  ibr  epeaking  acainat  Um  flix  AzUdM.  mmI  noMiaed 
in  oonftnemeni  tiU  the  king'a  death. 
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paBsing  of  the  Six  Articles ;  and  he,  a  married 
churchmaD,  and  the  ^her  of  a  fiunily,  had  been 
compelled,  on  more  than  one  occaaion,  to  denounce 
severe  pains  and  penalties  against  all  churchmen 
in  the  same  predicament.  Now,  however,  in  all 
haste  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  into  Germany, 
and  made  himself  conformable  to  the  bloody  sta- 
tute. But  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  relied 
with  a  happy  hope  on  the  efiect  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  now  circulated  in  the  language  of  the  people.* 

The  same  dastardly  parliament  which  passed 
the  Six  Articles  voted  also  that  the  king's  procla- 
mations had,  and  ought  to  have,  the  full  effect  of 
acts  of  parliament ;  that  all  transgressions  against 
such  proclamations  should  be  punished  with  fines 
and  imprisonment,  or  oUierwise  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  for  a  person  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  escape  these  penalties  incurred  by  dis- 
obedience to  proclamation,  was  high  treason. 
(Are  we  speaking  of  England,  or  of  an  oriental 
despotism  ?)  Base,  however,  as  were  Lords  and 
Commons,  this  bill  encountered  some  opposition ; 
but  still  the  two  religious  parties  were  too  intent 
upon  other  matters  to  coiuesce  and  make  a  bold 
stand  against  this  horrid  tyranny.f 

As  if  he  feared  he  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  king  ordered  a 
silly  pageant  on  the  river  Thames,  where  two 
galleys,  the  one  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land, the  other  the  arms  of  the  pope,  met  and 
fought  in  fierce  guise.  The  royal  galley  was  of 
course  victorious,  and  effigies  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals were  thrown  overboard  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  king,  the  court,  and  the  citisens.J  On  the  8th 
of  July  ^e  vicar  of  Wandsworth,  with  his  curate, 
a  man  servant,  and  one  Friar  Ware,  were  all 
hanged  and  quartered,  apparently  for  questioning 
the  king's  supremacy. 

On  the  Ith  of  April  Richard  Whiting,  abbot  of 
Glastonbury — which  ancient  and  magnificent 
house  was  not  yet  suppressed — ^wrote  a  humble 
letter  to  Cromwell,  excusing  himself,  on  account 
of  ^'  great  disease  and  divers  infirmities,"  from 
attending  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  sum- 
moned as  a  spiritual  peer.  Cromwell  sent  him 
the  king's  license  of  absence,  but  the  abbot  was 
obliged  to  vote  by  proxy  as  the  court  wished ;  and 
during  the  session  .Glastonbury  Abbey  was  sup- 
pressed. Upon  this  point  we  possess  some  curious 
particulars,  which  may  throw  a  light  upon  other 
proceedings  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  28th  of 
September  three  of  Cromwell's  harpies— Richard 
Pollard,  Thomas  Moyle,  and  Richard  Layton — 
wrote  him  a  joint  letter  from  Glastonbury. 
"  Pleaseth  it  your  lordship,"  they  said,  "  to  be 
advertised,  that  sithen  (since)  our  letters  last  di- 
rected unto  you  from  Glaston,  we  have  daily  found 
and  tried  out  both  money  and  plate,  hid  and  mured 
up  in  walls,  vaults,  and  other  secret  places,   as 

*  A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Scripturee,  generally  called 
Cranmei'*  Bible,  was  published  juat  at  this  time. 

t  Sututca.— Fox.— Le  Grande 

I  Letter  of  Maxillae,  the  French  ambawador,  quoted  by  Jjb 
Grand. 


well  by  the  abbot  as  other  of  the  convent,  and  idso 
conveyed  to  divers  places  in  the  country.  And  in 
case  we  should  here  tany  this  fortnight,  we  do 
suppose  daily  to  increase  in  plate  and  other  goods 
by  false  knaves  conveyed.  And,  among  other 
petty  briberies,  we  have  found  the  two  treasurers 
of  the  church,  monks,  with  the  two  clerks  of  the 
vestry,  temporal  men,  in  so  arrant  and  manifest 
robbery,  that  we  have  committed  the  same  to  the 
jail.  At  our  first  entry  into  the  treasure-house, 
and  vestry  also,  we  neither  found  jewels,  plate,  nor 
ornaments  sufficient  to  serve  a  poor  parish  church, 
whereof  we  f  could  not  a  little  marvel ;  and  there- 
upon immediately  made  so  diligent  inquirv  and 
search,  that,  with  vigilant  labour,  we  much  im- 
proved the  same ;  and  have  recovered  again  into 
our  hands  both  money,  plate,  and  adornments  of 
the  church.  How  much  plate  we  know  not,  for  we 
had  no  leisure  vet  to  weigh  the  same ;  but  we  think 
it  of  a  great  value,  and  we  increase  it  more  every 
day ;  and  shall  do,  as  we  suppose,  for  our  time 
here  being.  We  assure  your  lordship,  that  the 
abbot  and  the  monks  aforesaid  hath  embezzled  and 
stolen  as  much  nlate  and  adornments  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  nave  begun  a  new  abbey :  what 
they  meant  thereby,  we  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 
Whether  the  king's  pleasure  shall  be  to  execute  his 
laws  upon  the  said  four  persons,  and  to  minister 
them  justice  according  to  their  deserts,  or  to  extend 
his  mercy  towards  them,  and  what  his  majesty's 
pleasure  is,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  advertise 
us  thereof."*  Four  days  after,  these  skilful 
functionaries — who  could  see  through  stone  walls 
— ^wrote  to  inform  Cromwell  that,  since  their  last 
letter,  they  had  "  come  to  knowledge  of  divers 
and  sundiy  treasons  committed  by  Uie  abbot  of 
Glastonbury;"  the  certainty  whereof  (they  said) 
would  appear  to  his  lordship  by  a  book  which  they 
enclosed — ^the  accusers'  names  being  put  to  the 
same — and  all  which  they  thought  to  be  very  haut 
(high)  and  rank  treason.  This  book,  or  paper,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  Uie  charges  against  Abbot 
Whiting,  who  was  tried  at  Wells  on  the  14th  of 
November  next  following,  before  a  jury — "  as 
worshipful  a  jury  as  had  been  there  for  many 
years" — according  to  Lord  Russell,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  similar  measures  of  suppression,  but  who 

*  State  Papen.->The  commiasionen  thus  deaeribcd  the  place :— > 
"  The  house  Is  great,  goodW,  and  so  princely,  as  we  haye  not  teen 
the  like,  with  four  parks  acyoininir,  the  fUrthermoat  of  them  bnt  four 
miles  distant  fkom  the  house  i  being  a  great  mere  (lake),  which  is  fiye 
miles  compass,  being  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  mm  the  house,  well 
replenishcMl  with  great  pikes,  bremes,  perdi,  and  roach ;  foor  fair 
manor-places,  belonging  to  the  late  abbot^the  furthermost  but  three 
miles  distant— being  goodly  manrions :  and  also  one  in  Dorsetshire, 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  late  numastery.'*  When  thev  go  on 
to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  they  disposed  of  the  servants  and  monks, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  their  ^radty.  "  We  haTe  dispatched 
the  servants,  with  their  half-year's  wages,  gif  ing  humble  thanks  to 
the  king's  majesty  for  the  same  ;  the  monks,  also,  with  the  king^s 
heneTolenee  and  reward,  and  have  assigned  them  penaioBs.  We 
And  them  very  glad  to  depart,  moat  humbly  thanking  this  king's  ma- 
jesty of  his  great  goodness  most  graciously  showed  unto  them,  at 
this  lime,  as  well  for  his  grace's  reward  as  alao  for  their  penaiona.'* 
After  dismissing  the  monks,  thpy  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cattle,  pas- 
tures, and  farms.  **  Cattle  we  intend  to  sell  for  ready  money  ;  and 
to  let  out  the  pastures  and  demesnes,  now  from  Michaelmas  forth, 
quarterly,  until  the  king^a  pleasure  therein  be  further  known,  to  the 
intent  his  grace  shall  leese  (lose )  no  rent,  for  the  abbot  had  much 
pasture  ground  in  hia  hand.**— ifitafe  FOfen, 
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spoils  his  own  assertion,  by  addine   that  they 
showed  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  king's  will.* 
On  the  next  day  the  ahbot  was  conveyed  to  the 
romantic  eminence  of  Tor  Hill,  and  there,  in  sight 
of  the  stately  abbey,  the  mansions,  and  the  far- 
spreading  parks  and  pastures,  of  which  he  had 
been  lord,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  two 
of  his  monks,  John  Thome,  the  treasurer,  and 
Roger  James,  the  under-treasurer,  were   hanged 
and  quartered  with  him.     According  to  a  noble 
authority,  the  said  abbot's  body  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  the  head  was  struck  off;    one 
quarter  was  sent  to  Well9,  one  to  Bath,  one  to 
Ilchester,  and  one  to  Bridgewater ;  and  the  head 
was  stuck  upon  the  abbey-gate  at  Glastonbury.f 
In  the  same  month  Hugh  Farringdon,  abbot  of 
Reading,  and  two  of  his  monks,  were  hanged  and 
quartered  near  their  abbey;    and  John  Beche, 
abbot  of  Colchester,  was  drawn  and  quartered  near 
his  abbey.    All  these  butcheries  of  men  whom  they 
must  have  considered  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Roman 
church,  could  not  but  have  been  distasteful  to  Gar- 
diner and  the  other  leaders  of  the  old  learning ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  they  ever  ran  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring destruction  by  opposing  the  king's  will,  or  by 
protesting  against  his  measures.    They,  indeed, 
stood  by,  and  saw  men  hanged  and  quartered  for 
questioning  the  supremacy  or  resisting  the  seizure 
of  their  abbeys  and  houses,  just  as  the  converts  of 
the  new  doctrine  saw  men  burnt  for  entertaining 
the  Protestant  notions  as  to  the  sacrament  and 
other  points ;  and  each  party  seems  to  have  con- 
soled Itself  for  the  sufferings  of  its  own  friends 
by  the  recollection  and  the  prospect  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  other  parhr. 

Cromwell  had  identified  himself  with  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  had  gone  to  such  lengths  against 
the  Papists,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever 
hope  for  a  safe  reconciliation  with  them.  He  saw 
also  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Bishop  Gar- 
diner were  gaining  ground  at  court ;  and,  to  check 
their  progress,  he  laboured  hard  to  procure  Henry 
a  Protestant  wife.  "  The  king,"  says  an  old 
writer,  '*  considering  his  wooing  disposition,  had 
long  continued  a  widower."}  He  had,  indeed, 
been  a  widower  about  two  years ;  but  this  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  alacrity  on  his  part  in  seeking 
for  another  wife.  Shortly  alter  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour  he  proposed  to  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Milan,  who  is  said  to  have  replied,  facetiously, 
that  if  she  had  two  heads  she  might  think  of  the 
match ;  but  that,  as  she  had  but  one,  she  would 
rather  decline  the  honour.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Guise ;  but  this 
princess  was  already  affianced  to  his  nephew,  the 
King  of  Scots.  A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Ven- 
dome  was  then  recommended  by  the  French  court; 

•  SUit*t  Letters.  RosmU*!  letter  b  adilresMd  to  CiomwelL  He 
alio  My>.  "  My  lord.  I  eainre  you  there  were  nutny  bilU  pat  up 
a^nst  the  abbot  by  hit  tenante  and  others,  for  wmii|s  and  iigariee 
that  he  had  done  them.  And  I  oonmit  your  good  lordship  to  the 
keeping  of  the  blessed  Trinttv.*'  The  letter  Is  dated  fkom  Wells,  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Whiting .  _  ^ 

t  Letter,  last  quoted,  fron  Lord  RosseU  to  CfonwelL 

t  Godwin. 


but  he  reiiised  her  because  she  had  been  previously 
rejected  by  his  nephew,  the  said  King  of  Scots. 
After  this,  he  had  the  delicacy  to  propose  that  the 
French  king  should  carry  the  two  sisters  of  Mary 
of  Guise  to  Calais,  in  order  that  he  might  go  over 
and  choose  one  of  them ;    but  the  gallantry  of 
Francis  revolted  at  this  idea ;  and  Henry  remttned 
wifeless.     In  August,   1538,  Madame  de  Moa- 
treuil,  a  lady  who  had  accompanied  Magdalen  of 
France,  the  first  wife  of  James  Y.,  to  Scotland, 
passed  through  England  on  her  way  back  to  France, 
and  the  king  seems  to  have  thought  she  mi^ht 
suit  him.     Sadler  wrote  to  Cromwell,  telling  him, 
^^  that,  for  as  much  as  his  highness  is  somewhat 
desirous  to  see  the  same  lady,  and  to  speak  with 
her,  his  grace  thinks  that  you  may  wondrous  irell 
take  an  occasion,  honestly,  to  stay  her,  after  such 
sort  as  she  may  speak  to  his  majesty.  .  .  .  And 
his  grace  thinketh  best  that  when  he  shall  be  at 
Dover,  his  highness  may  take  occasion,   as  he 
goeth  there  abroad  to  see  his  haven,  to  enter  into 
her  lodging,  and  so  see  her,  and  speak  with  her 
there."    The  lady  was  detained  accordingly,  and 
honourably  feasted,  both  at  Canterbury  and   at 
Dover;  but  it  appears  that  Heqry  changed  his 
mind,  and  that  the  interview  did^bot  take  place 
after  all.     In  the  month  of  March  following,  we 
find  Cromwell  extolling  to  the  king  the  reported 
beauty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Cleves,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
Protestant  confederacy ;  but  he  speaks  as  if  the 
marriage  had    been    already    determined    upon. 
"  The  said  Christopher,'*  says  the  minister,  **  in- 
stantly sueth  every  day  the  acceleration  of  the 
matter,  lest  some    other  shall  prevent  it;   and 
that,   in   the  mean  time,   the  picture   may  he 
sent.      Whereunto  the  duke  answered  that  he 
should  find  some  occasion   to  send  it,  but  that 
his  painter,  Lucas,  was  left  sick  behind  him  at 
home.      Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the 
same  lady,  as  well  for  the  ftice  as  for  the  whole 
body,    above   all  other  ladies  excellent.     One, 
amongst  other  purposes,  said  \mto  them  of  late, 
that  she  excelleth  as  far  the  duchess  as  the  golden 
sun  excelleth  the  sihem  moon,  which  appeareth 
in  the  gravity  of  her  face.    Thus  say  they  that 
have  seen  them  both."* 

Putting,  we  suppose,  more  faith  in  Hans  Hol- 
bein, his  own  painter,  than  in  Lucas,  the  court 
painter  of  Cleves,  Henry  dispatched  Hans  to  take 
the  young  lady's  likeness ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
August,  one  of  his  ambassadors  in  Germany  wrote 
a  fuller  account  of  her  person  and  accomplishments, 
assuring  his  majesty,  moreover,  that  my  Lady  Anne 

*  State  Papers.  The  ducbeet  hero  alladed  to  was  the  Duchest- 
Dowager  of  Milan.  There  is  some  groand  for  saspecdiif  that  this 
ladf,  upon  seetag  that  Henry  was  settling  for  another  wife,  regretted 
that  she  had  not  consented  to  beeome  qoeen  of  England.  The  Barl 
or  Sonthamplon  repoits  to  CfomweU  the  Sillowinx  eonversation  with 
the  king:  "  And  as  to  the  matter  eonoemlng  the  Duchess  of  Milan, 
when  he  had  heard  it  he  panted  a  good  while,  and.  at  the  last,  said. 
smiUng,  *  Have  they  ronembered  thehraelves  now  7'  To  the  whieh 
1  said.  *  Sir.  we  that  be  your  servanto  are  mueh  boiwd  to  God  that  it 
pleaaeth  him  to  sand  yon  so  good  fortune  in  Inland,  and  now  therto 
woo  you  whom  ye  have  wooed  so  long.'  He  answered  coldlv, «  Tney 
that  wonU  not  when  Uiey  night,  iierehaBce  shall  not  vhea  they 
would.*"  "^ 
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was  not  bound  by  any  previous  covenant  or  con- 
tract, but  was  at  her  free  will  to  marry  wherever 
ahe  would.  As  for  her  education  and  morals,  the 
diplomatist  said  that  they  were  excellent,  seeing 
that,  like  her  sister  the  Lady  Sibylk  till  she  was 
married,  and  like  her  unmarried  sister  the  Lady 
Amelia,  '^she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  lady 
duchess  her  modier,  and,  in  manner,  never  from 
her  elbow ;  and  the  lady  duchess  was  a  wise  lady, 
and  one  that  very  strictly  looked  after  her  children. 
Also,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  others 
whom  he  had  questioned,  had  reported  Anne  to  be 
of  a  very  lowly  and  gentle  disposition."  **  She 
occupieth  her  tmie,"  continues  the  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  king  himself,  **  mostly  with  the 
needle,  wherewithal  she  is  expert  She  can  read 
and  write  her  own  language,  but  of  French,  Latin, 
or  other  languages,  she  knoweth  not  one ;  nor  yet 
cannot  sing  nor  play  upon  any  instrument,  for  they 
take  it  here  in  Germany  for  a  rebuke  and  an  oc- 
casion of  lightness  tluit  great  ladies  should  be 
learned  or  have  any  knowledge  of  music.  Her  wit 
is  so  good  that,  no  doubt,  she  will  in  a  short  space 
learn  the  English  tongue  whensoever  she  putteth 
her  mind  to  it.  I  could  never  hear  that  she  is 
inclined  to  the  good  cheer  of  this  country,  and 
marvel  it  were  if  she  should,  seeing  that  her 
brother,  in  whom  it  were  somewhat  more  tolerable, 
doth  BO  well  abstain  from  it.  Your  grace's  servant, 
Hans  Holbein,  hath  taken  the  effigies  of  my  Lady 
Anne  and  the  Lady  Amelia,  and  hath  expressed 


their  images  very  lively.***  The  picture — a  minia- 
ture in  Holbein's  best  manner — was  brought  over 
in  an  ivory  box,  which  represented  a  rose,  so  deli- 
cately carved  as  to  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  the 
jewel  it  contained.  The  king  fancied  himself  in 
love  as  he  contemplated  this  nice  performance  of 
his  favourite  artist;  and  the  match  proceeded. 
Hoping,  no  doubt,  that  a  Protestant  wife  would 
finish  his  conversion,  many  of  the  German  princes 
gave  it  their  support ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Count  Palatine  and  ambassadors  from 
Cleves  arrived  in  London,  where  Cromwell,  who 
was  in  ecstasies  at  the  success  of  the  scheme,  was 
instructed  by  his  royal  master  to  bid  them  as 
hearty  a  welcome  aa  he  could  devise,  declaring 
unto  them  that  their  coming  was  marvellously 
agreeable  unto  his  majesty.f  The  king  joyfully 
finished  this  treaty :  but  the  marriage,  instead  of 
making,  marred  Cromwell.  All  things  being  pre- 
pared as  was  fitting,  and  her  lover  brooking  no 
delay,  Anne  set  forward  on  her  journey  in  the 
dreary  month  of  December.  She  was  honourably 
received  at  Calais  by  the  lord-admiral,  who  con- 
veyed her  to  Dover,  where  she  landed  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Though  now  unwieldy,  Henry 
rode  hastily  to  Rochester  to  meet  her.  He  went 
in  disguise,  and  his  first  view  of  her  was  a  secret 
one, — ^but  it  was  enough :  he  shrunk  back  tottering 

•  Elllt't  CoUactioD.— Letter  of  NieboUi  Wotton  to  Haary  VIII. 
The  original  (not  perfteU  bat  iBjured  by  flrv)  ia  iu  the.  Biitiah 
Muaenm. 

t  State  Papers.^  Letter  ftom  the  king  to  Cromwell. 


Qinuv  Ann  Of  Clitis.   From  •  Painting  by  Uoibeia. 
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lender  the  weight  of  disappointment  and  dismay ; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  composed  himself 
sufficiently  to  wait  upon  her  as  her  husband  and 
king.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  sensations  like 
those  with  which  one  swallows  a  dose  of  noisome 
medicine  that  he  embraced  her,  and  gave  her  his 
conjugal  kiss.  The  whole  interview  did  not  last 
above  the  speaking  of  twenty  words:  he  then 
hurried  from  his  bride  without  giving  her  the  pi«- 
sents  he  had  brought  with  him;  and  the  next 
morning  he  sent  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  his  master 
of  the  horse,  **  with  a  partlet  of  sable  skins  to  wear 
round  the  neck,  and  a  muffler  furred,  with  as  cold 
a  message  as  might  be,  and  rode  himself  back  to 
Greenwich  marvellously  heavy  in  heart."  His 
fiercest  wrath  was  kindled  against  all  those  who 
had  promoted  the  match ;  and  he  considered  that 
the  deception  practised  upon  him  was  a  proof  that 
all  fedth  and  loyalty  had  departed  die  world,  and 
that  no  mortal  man  could  m  trusted,  Cromwell 
was  evidently  less  culpable  than  the  ambassadors 
and  the  painters ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, and  his  great  boldness  and  ability,  he  must 
have  trembled  upon  receiving  the  king's  summons. 
A  full  council  met  at  Greenwich,  and  there,  after 
abusing  him  for  marrying  him  to  '*  a  great  Flan- 
ders mare,"  coarse,  clumsy,  and  '*  unfit  to  nourish 
love,"  he  commanded  Cromwell  to  devise  some 
pretext  or  plausible  cause  for  preventing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hateful  marriage.*  In  the  very 
doubtfiil  state  of  his  relations  with  the  Catholic 
powers,  it  was  humbly  but  forcibly  represented 
that  it  might  prove  very  dangerous  to  give  such 
an  affix)nt  to  the  princes  of  the  Protestant  confe- 
deracy; and  Cromwell  seems  to  have  made  the 
most  of  the  king's  fears.  "Is  there,  then,  no 
remedy  ? — ^must  I  needs,  against  my  will,  put  my 
neck  into  this  noose  ?" — ^were  the  afibctionate  ex- 
pressions of  Henry  as  he  agreed  that  the  marriage 
should  go  on.  The  Lady  Anne  was  met  nf  Black- 
heath,  and  with  great  state  brought  to  Qf^^mwich 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  she  was  married  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  same  month.  But  Henry's  nf  firsion 
did  not  abate  on  a  closer  acquaintance }  and,  with- 
out going  into  the  disgusting  details  with  which 
he,  without  hesitation,  entertained  his  court,  and 
the  noble  matrons  thereof,  we  need  merely  state 
that  he  lamented  his  fate  in  the  most  pathetic 
terms,  and  declared  that  life  would  be  a  bufden  to 
him  if  he  were  forced  to  pass  it  with  such  a  wife.f 

*  After  all.  it  does  not  appear  that  Ami*  fif  Oimf  wttan  ngly 
woman ;  and  mach  of  Henry^s  diitaate  may  hi|f  e  prooep^ed  ttom  the 
mere  caprice  of  the  jaded  Toluptuary.  || a  ^^g  etfrmQly  himself  no 
very  loTeable  object  at  the  time.  At  he  grew  hi  lie  vianed  for  a  ht 
wife,  and  hia  agenta  had  been  expressly  oomnandeq  to  look  out  Ibr  a 
fine,  large  woman.  But  Anne,  it  appeara,  vaa  OR  too  large  a  aeale. 
Accordinir  to  Holbein's  picture  her  complexion  was  wopderftlUy  &ir 
and  beautiful,  and  her  couotenance  very  agreeable.  Ifarili«e,  the 
French  ambassador,  no  prejudiced  observer,  says  that  ihe  was 
tcderably  handsome,-— <le  bemde  moyenne.  Like  a  tme  l^renchman, 
he  criticises  her  German  dress.  In  another  dispatch  |ie  saya — 
"  Anne  has  not  been  found  quite  so  young  and  «o  beautiful  as  every- 
body supposed.  She  has  brought  with  her  twelve  or  Hfteen  ladies, 
all  of  whom,  in  resnect  to  their  external  appearance,  are  even  inferior 
to  herself,  and  all,  besides,  dressed  iu  such  an  awkward  and  unbe- 
coming manner,  that  they  would  be  thought  ugly  even  if  they  were 
really  handsome." 

t  Depnsitiana  of  thaking  and  Cromwell,  in  Slrype.— Bnneti— 
HalU— %tow. 


The  Catholic  party  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  ma- 
nifest failure  of  a  great  Protestant  experiment ;  and 
other  religious  feelings  came  in  to  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cromwell.  Bishop  Gardiner,  in  a  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  denounced  as  a  damnable  heresy  the 
tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone  without  works, 
as  taught  by  Luther  and  his  followers.  Dr.  Barnes 
undertook  to  answer  Gardiner,  and  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  bishop  who  was  heretical.  Preaching 
from  the  same  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  doctor 
became  excited  and  somewhat  scurrilous,  as  was 
much  the  fashion  with  preachers  in  those  days ; 
and  he  treated  the  bishop  yery  roughly  indeed. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  (Dr.  Barnes) 
was  a  fighting  cook,  and  that  Gardmer,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  another  fighting  cock,  but  the 
garden  cock  lacked  ffood  spurs.  For  this  offence, 
after  being  examined  before  the  king,  he  was  made 
to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  doctrine  |about  faith, 
and  commanded  to  ask  pardon  from  the  same 
pulpit.  The  pardon  he  a^ed  of  Gardiner ;  but, 
growing  wann  in  his  discourse,  he  forgot  the  rest, 
and,  instead  of  repeating  his  recantation,  he  affirmed 
his  preyious  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable ;  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  together  with  Garret  and  Jerome, 
two  preachers  who  held  the  same  opinions.  Dr. 
Barnes  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
well, who  had  frequently  employed  him  on  mis- 
sions into  Germany ;  and  the  Papists  tliought  that 
the  king  would  not  hold  him  blameless  of  his 
dependent's  heterodoxy.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  what  perplexed  those  who  were  acting  on 
the  scene ;  but,  while  the  Papists  made  sure  that 
Cromwell's  high  offices  of  vicar-general  and  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  would  immediately  fall  to  Tunstall 
and  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Bath,  he  was  not  only  left 
in  possessioni  but  received  from  the  king's  hands 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex  and  lord-chamberlain,  ostensibly  as  a  reward 
for  his  axertions  in  obtaining  an  enormous  grant 
from  parliament.*  It  should  appear,  however, 
that  Henry  wai  making  provision  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  business  which  had 
hitherto  been  transacted  by  Cromwell,  who  must 
have  been  a  man  of  iron.  He  made  two  secretaries 
of  state,  Wnothesley  and  Ralph  Sadler,  and  divided 
many  important  functions  of  government  between 
them. 

We  ai^  not  told  bow  long  the  king  had  be- 
moaned his  fate  with  Anne  of  Cleves  when  he 
saw  the  pretty  littla  I^ady  Catherine  Howard  ;t 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  some  four  or  five 
months.  The  La4y  Catherine  was  niece  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  as  entire  a  Papist  as  Anne 
was  It  Protestant.  Henry  first  met  her  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  is  supposed  that  that  prelate  and  his  party  had 
calculated  upon  the  impression  her  charms  would 
make  upon  him ;  and  it  was  natural  enough  for 

*  During  thia  aeaston  the  Knights  Hospitallers  were  distoived,  axid 
thelrproperty  was  vested  in  the  erown. 
t  This  unfbrtiuMte youof  creatine  waslwlow  the asual  suture  of 
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them  to  suppose  that  the  next  step  a  man  like 
Henry  would  take,  after  espousing  a  Protestant, 
would  be  to  choose  a  wife  from  the  opposite  seoti 
By  a  '*  notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness, 
and  maidenly  behaviour,"  Catherine  quiA4l  capti- 
vated the  king,  who,  it  appears,  frequently  met 
her  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Gardiner, 
or  of  some  other  person  equally  anxious  fof  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  church.  In  this  society, 
composed  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  Cromwell,  the 
king  was  not  likely  to  hear  much  good  of  his 
minister.  Gardiner,  still  feeling  tkd  prick  of  Dr. 
Barnes's  spurs  in  his  side,  eave  Henry  to  under- 
stand that  the  said  Barnes  had  been  an  a^ent  of 
Cromwell's  in  pressing  the  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves, — that  master  and  man  had  wittingly  chosen 
his  majesty  an  unpleasant  wife  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
moting their  own  religious  notions, — and  that  both, 
instead  of  believing  according  to  act  of  parliament 
and  the  king's  will,  were  bent  Upon  establishing 
the  detestable  heresies  of  Martin  Luther.  Every 
glance  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Catherine  Howard  was 
dangerous  to  the  Protestant  interest.  At  the  same 
time  Cromwell,  strangely  blind  to  what  was  passingi 
continued  to  deal  his  sharp  blows  at  the  scrupulous 
Papists  who  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy;  and 
he  was  in  the  high  exercise  of  despotic  power, 
when,  suddenly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  was 
arrest^  at  the  council-board  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  forthwith  carried  to  the  Tower.  In 
his  days  of  favour  he  had  encouraged  the  prostra- 
tion of  all  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  most 
arbitrary  modes  of  proceeding  in  judicial  cases. 
He  had  held  up  the  king  as  a  being  authorised  to 
make  and  change  statutes  as  he  pleased;  and 
he  now  felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  monstrous 
^anny  which  he  had  helped  to  erect  and  in- 
flate. His  papers  were  seized, — ^his  servants  were 
questioned, — ^and  out  of  their  evidence,  which 
was  never  produced  in  court,  or  submitted  to 
public  examination  anywhere  else,  his  enemies 
fabricated  a  series  of  charges,  the  greatest  of 
which  amounted  to  treason.  It  was  alleged  that 
he  had  received  bribes,  and  had  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  by  the  issuing  of  commis- 
sions, pardons  to  criminals,  and  licenses  for  the 
exportation  of  prohibited  goods;  that,  as  vicar- 
general  and  chief  manager,  under  the  king,  of 
that  Christian  church,  he  had  betrayed  the  good 
cause,  protecting  preachers  of  heresy  and  promoting 
the  circulation  of  heretical  books ;  and  that,  finally, 
he  had,  in  a  private  conversation  about  the  new 
opinions,  drawn  out  his  dagger,  and  declared  that 
he  would  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
even  against  the  king  himself.  In  his  fall  Crom- 
well scarcely  showed  more  fortitude  than  Wolsey : 
he  wrote  imploring  letters  to  his  most  gracious 
pnnce,  crying  "  Mercy  I  Mercy !"  Once  Henry's 
heart  seemed  touched  by  these  appeals,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Archbishop  Cranmer  sum- 
moned courage  to  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf,  but 
the  epistle  was  not  calculated  to  produce  any  great 
effect ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  hk  vote  against  his 


firiend.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Cromwell,  deserted 
by  all  the  world,  asked  for  a  trial  before  his  peers, 
but  the  court  preferred  to  proceed  by  bill  of  attain- 
der, without  trial, — a  practice  which  he  himself 
had  helned  the  king  to  establish,  with  consent  of 
the  slavish  parliament.  The  bill  of  attainder  was 
hurried  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  June,  nine  days  after  his  arrest,  Cromwell 
received  his  doom  as  a  manifold  traitor  and  detest- 
able heretic* 

But  before  he  was  executed,  Anne  of  Cleves  was 
divorced^  and  the  king  was  united  in  the  holy 
bands  of  matrimony  with  Catherine  Howard.  On 
the  36th  of  June  Anne  was  ordered  to  remove  to 
Richmond,  being  told  that  that  place  would  be  more 
suitable  to  her  nealth  and  pleasure  than  London, 
Then  the  king  gave  directions  to  his  bishops  and 
ministers  to  legalise  his  separation  from  Anne  of 
Cleves ;  and  ttie  bishops  and  ministers '  acted 
accordingly,  tl  was  instantly  discovered  that 
there  had  been  ll  formal  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween Anne  and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ; 
and  thU)  with  Henry's  assertion  that  the  marriage 
had' never  been  consummated,  was  deemed  quite 
sufficient  ground.  Parliament  met  and  humbly 
implored  his  majesty  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  case  was  submitted  to  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  it  was  unanimously 
decided  by  the  churchmen  of  all  colours  that  the 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  the  king 
had  married  the  princess  **  without  the  inward 
consent  of  his  own  mind,"  and  as  there  had  been 
a  pre-contract  between  her  and  another  person. 
Poor  Anne,  who  had  the  dread  of  the  block  before 
her  eyes,  and  who  was  a  person  of  more  discretion 
than  pride  fir  passion,  most  quietly  submitted  to 
her  fate,t  and  two  days  after,  being  properly 
prompted  and  assisted  (for  she  could  write  no 
English),  she  addressed  a  letter  to  his  most  ex- 
cellent majesty,  though  the  case,  she  observed, 
must  needs  be  most  hard  and  sorrowful  into  her, 
through  the  great  love  which  she  bore  to  his  most 
noble  person ;  vet,  having  more  regard  to  God 
and  his  truth  than  to  any  worldly  flection,  "  as 
it  beseemed  me,"  she  continued,  "  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  submit  me  to  such  examination  and 
determination  of  the  said  clergy,  whom  I  have  and 
do  accept  for  judges  competent  in  that  behalf,  so 
here  now,  being  ascertained  how  the  said  clergy 
hath  therein  given  their  judgment  and  sentence,  I 
acknowledge  myself  hereby  to  accept  and  approve 
the  same,  wholly  and  entirely  putting  myself,  for 
my  state  and  condition,  to  your  nighnees'  goodness 
and  pleasure,  most  humbly  beseeching  your  ma- 
jesty, that,  though  it  be  determined  that  the  pre- 


*  he  Grand. — Strype.'-Burnet. — Herberts — Journals, 
t  In  hit  dispatches  of  the  31si  of  July,  lllh  of  A  _ 
3rd  of  September,  MariUac  writes— *  Anne  makes  no  oppoeitioa 


whatever  to  the  divorce,  at  which  the  king  is  the  more  nleased,  be- 
eaose.  as  it  is  said,  his  new  favourite  (amoniette)  is  alreadjr  with 
child.  The  former  is  now  called  merely  Madame  Anne  of  Cleres. 
She  is  any  thing  but  low  spirited,— amuses  herself  in  all  possible 
waTs,  and  dresses  every  day  in  new  clothes,  made  in  a  stnuffa 
fashion.  All  ihis  is  an  indication  of  admirable  prudence  and  dis- 
simulation, or  of  extraordinary  simplieily  and  stupidity."  The  i«- 
porierl  pregnancy  of  Calheiiae  seems  to  liave  bew^ertly  »  bil 
oourt  or  city  scandal.  ^ 
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tended  matrimony  between  ub  is  void  and  of  none 
effect,  whereby  I  neither  can  nor  will  repute  myself 
for  your  grace's  wife,  considering  this  sentence 
whereunto  I  stand,  and  your  majesty's  clean  and 
pure  living  with  me,  yet  it  will  please  you  to  tdce 
me  for  one  of  your  most  humble  servants,  and  so 
to  determine  of  me,  as  I  may  sometimes  have  the 
fruition  of  your  most  noble  presence,  which,  as  I 
shall  esteem  for  a  great  benefit,  so  my  lords,  and 
others  of  your  majesty's  council,  now  being  with 
me,  have  put  me  in  comfort  thereof^  and  that 
your  highness  will  take  me  for  your  sister ^  for  the 
which  I  most  humbly  thank  you  accordingly. 
Thus,  most  gracious  prince,  I  beseech  our  Lord  God 
to  send  your  majesty  lone  life  and  good  health,  to 
God's  glory,  your  own  honour,  and  the  wealth  of 
Uiis  noble  realm."* 

On  the  very  next  day  Henry  commissioned  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  to  go  to  the  Lady  Anne  at  Rich- 
mond, and  **  considering  she  be  now  come  to  her 
strength,  and  in  good  temper  of  body,"  to  press 
her  further  to  wnte  to  her  brother  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  in  order  to  express  her  perfect  concurrence 
in  all  that  had  been  done.f  Suffolk  was  also 
charged  to  make  her  write  the  same  letter,  in  Ger- 
man^  which  had  been  sent  to  him  the  day  before 
in  English,  lest  people  might  say  she  had  put  her 

•  state  Papers. 
'   t  From  tone  exyyrewions  in  tbti  letter  and  eltewhere,  it  might 
appear  that  Anne  had  taken  the  natter  more  reriooily  to  henrt  than 
is  generalW  aUted,  and  tbat  she  waa.  or  had  been,  ifl.    Perhapa  it 
was  considered  decoioos  that  aha  should  Mg n  a  sickness  I 


signature  to  words  which  she  did  not  understand, 
"  which,"  adds  the  king,  "  we  doubt  not  but,  by 
your  good  handling  and  dexterity,  ye  shall  facilely 
bring  to  pass."  The  duke,  moreover,  was,  by  all 
ways  and  means,  to  make  her  write  her  letters  to 
her  brother  before  his  departure,  and  to  bring  the 
said  letters  to  court  himself,  and  not  *' to  leave  any- 
thing uncertain  upon  a  woman's  promise  that  she 
would  be  no  woman ;"  "  the  accomplishment  where- 
of, on  her  part,"  adds  this  brutal  pedant,  '*  is  as 
difficult  in  Uie  refraining  of  a  woman's  will  upon 
occasion,  as  in  changing  of  her  womanish  nature, 
which  is  impossible."  The  duke  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  now  privy 
seal,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state;  and  he  carried 
to  Anne,  from  the  king,  a  token,  as  to  **  his 
dearest  sister  by  adoption,"  this  same  token  being 
five  hundred  marks  sterling  in  gold !  Anne,  too 
wise  to  resist,  and,  in  all  probability  but  too  happy 
to  escape  out  of  the  lion's  jaws,  did  everything  that 
was  required  of  her.  On  the  16th  of  July  she 
wrote  the  most  submissive  of  letters  to  the  most 
excellent  and  noble  prince,  her  most  benign  and 
good  brother  Henry,  subscribing  herself,  as  had 
been  agreed,  his  majesty's  humble  sister*  and 
servant.  Still,  however,  Suffolk  and  the  noble 
lords  had  not  finished  their  commission,  for  the 


Which  word  sister  **  she  was 
.  earl,  and  others  beftwe 
deteimbakioa  so  to  nie  and 
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king's  cautions  were  ve^y  numerous.  On  the  17tb 
they  were  again  sent  down  to  Richmond  to  dis- 
charge all  such  officers  and  servants  as  had  at- 
tended on  Anne  as  queen,  and  to  appoint  and 
swear  such  others  as  were  assigned  to  serve  her  as 
her  own  domestics,  in  her  state  and  condition  of 
the  hinges  majesty^s  sister.  Even  to  this  trial  the 
equanimity  of  Anne  was  equal ;  she  welcomed  her 
new  attendants,  and  told  the  commissioners  that 
she  would  be  found  steady  to  her  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  king's  pleasure,  though  all  the 
world  should  move  her  to  the  contrary, — nay,  even 
her  mother  and  brother.  She  agreed  also  that  she 
would  receive  no  letters  or  messages  from  her 
brother,  mother,  or  any  of  her  kin  or  friends,  with- 
out sending  them  first  to  the  king's  majesty,  "  and 
thereupon  making  such  answers  as  should  be  con- 
sonant to  the  truth  and  the  king's  orders." 

In  her  letter  to  her  brother,  Anne  was  made  to 
say  that  the  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
examination  and  determination  of  the  whole  clergy 
of  England,  seconded  by  the  nobles  and  commons 
of  the  realm  ;  that  this  matter  would  not  alienate 
from  him  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  England, 
unless  the  fault  should  be  in  himself ;  and  lastly, 
that  she  purposed  not  to  quit  the  country,  but  to 
lead  her  life  in  this  realm,  having  his  grace  so 
good  lord  towards  her.  The  obsequious  parlia- 
ment finished  its  part  of  the  work*  by  voting  that 
it  would  be  very  lawful  for  the  king  to  take 
another  wife.  .  A  private  marriage  was  performed, 
and  some  days  after,  on  the  8th  of  August,  Cathe- 
rine Howard  was  publicly  shown  as  queen.t  On 
the  same  day,  or  nearly  on  the  same  day,  that 
Henry  took  to  himself  his  fifth  wife,  he  sent  his 
minister  Cromwell  to  the  block.  On  the  28th 
of  July  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  died  professing  the  Catholic 
faith,  by  which  he  might  mean  that  kind  of  faith 
which  had  been  established  by  the  last  act  of 
parliament.  When  he  was  dead,  many  of  his 
virtues  were  remembered;  and  the  people  par- 
ticularly called  to  mind  that,  twice  a-day,  two 
hundred  poor  persons  had  been  fed  at  his  gate. 
As  if  to  dishonour  his  execution,  the  Lord  Hunger- 
ford,  who  was  charged  with  revolting  crimes,  but 
who,  in  reality,  seems'  to  have  been  a  wretched 
maniac,  was  beheaded  with  him.  Dr.  Barnes 
survived  his  patron  Cromwell  only  three  days, 
"  being  committed  to  the  torments  of  the  merciless 
fire,"  and  burnt  alive,  with  Garret  and  Jerome,  as 
a  heretic.  But,  that  the  scales  might  be  nicely 
trimmed,  Powell,  Abel,  and  Featherston  were 
hanged  and  quartered  at  the  same  time  for  denying 
the  king's  supremacy.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
some  others,  they  were  coupled  together,  a  Ca- 
tholic with  a  Protestant,  on  the  same  hurdle,  and 
so  drawn  to  Smith  field  to  the  horror  of  both  sects. 
A  Frenchman  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Good 
God,  how  do  people  make  a  shift  to  live  here,  where 

*  TIm  lord*  implorpd  him,  oat  of  hit  love  of  hie  people,  to  marry 
«iain1 
t  Sute  Papon.— Joimiali«~Herbert.->Stofr.--Oodwin. 
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Papists  are  hanged  and  Anti-Papists  are  burnt  !'* 
In  the  next  month  the  Prior  of  Doncaster  and  six 
others  were  hanged  for  defending  the  institution  of 
the  monastic  11^,  a  crime  now  become  as  capital 
as  the  greatest.* 

A.D.  1541. — There  was  a  feeble  attempt  made 
in  Yorkshire  to  revive  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace ; 
but  it  was  easily  suppressed,  and  cost  the  lives  of 
fourteen  gentlemen.  In  the  month  of  August  the 
king  made  a  progress  into  the  northern  counties, 
taking  with  him  his  young  wife,  whom  he  "  en- 
tirely loved,"  afler  more  than  a  year  of  matrimony. 
He  had,  indeed,  repeatedly  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  happy  in  love  or  marriage  till  now,  and 
that  the  Lady  Catherine  was  the  most  perfect  of 
women,  and  most  affectionate  of  wives.  Nay,  he 
had  even  gone  so  far  in  his  gratitude  as  to  make 
one  of  his  bishops  unite  with  him  in  praising  the 
Lord  for  the  great  contentment  he  had  found.  But, 
on  his  return  from  his  progress,  Cranmer  had  a 
tale  for  his  ear  which  struck  him  dumb,  and  it  is 
said  even  drew  tears  in  torrents  from  his  eyes. 
The  archbishop  declared  that  the  queen,  before  her 
marriage,  had  led  an  abandoned  life  with  Francis 
Dereham,  or  Deram,  a  relation  of  her  own,  who 
had  associated  with  her  when  she  lived  with  her 
great  aunt,  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
Cranmer,  who  had  consulted  with  the  Chancellor 
Audley,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  others  of  the 
Protestant  party,  had  not  undertaken  to  present 
this  dangerous  accusation  without  proof;  and  his 
witness  was  a  servant  of  the  old  Duchess  of 
Norfolk.  The  king's  faith  in  the  virtue  of  his 
wife  was  annihilated  in  a  moment ;  but,  wishing 
to  proceed  cautiously,  he  arrested  all  the  persons 
who  had  been  named  as  the  queen's  confidantes 
and  accomplices,  and  made  them  undergo,  in 
secrety  "  a  keen  examination."  Their  servants, 
both  men  and  women,  were  arrested  also,  and  put 
to  the  torture.t  Under  these  circumstances  i^  was 
impossible  to  fail  in  procuring  confessions  against 
the  queen ;  but  it  appears  that  such  proofs  merely 
went  to  show  that  Catherine  had  been  incontinent 
before  marriage ;  and  this  did  not  amount  to  trea- 
son. Francis  Dereham  is  generally  said  to  have 
confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  with  her ;  but 
the  queen  denied  the  charge  altogether,  and,  from 
the  best  evidence  t  we  possess,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Dereham  confessed  anything  of  the  kind. 
That  same  night,  however,  she  is  said  to  have 
signed  a  written  confession  of  her  youthful  irregu- 
larities, but  of  nothing  more.  Cranmer  undertook 
the  office  of  making  her  disclose  more,  and  admit 
that  there  had  been  a  precontract  of  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  her  kinsman  and  seducer  Francis 
Dereham,  which,  in  itself,  according  to  Henry's 
jurisprudence,  would  annul  the  marriage,  while  it 
might  also  be  considered  as  a  saving  of  the  king's 

•  Stow.— Strypo.— Godwin. 

t  We  dcriTe  this  fkct,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  historiani,  from 
a  paiMge  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralpli  Sadler,  aigned  by  Cranmer. 
Audley,  tho  Duke  of  Saffolk,  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  and  othen:— 
*'  And  because  Damnort  conresaeth  this  now,  which  he  would  not  do 
for  any  tortufe  that  he  could  before  be  put  to*  &c.  Ac. 
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honour — seeing  that,  hy  such  precontract,  and  such 
law,  there  could  have  been  no  marriage  at  any 
time,  and  Catherine  must  sink  into  the  condition 
of  a  concubine,  not  having  ever  had  the  character 
of  the  king's  wife.     We  have  before  us  a  letter  to 
the  king,  which  will  not  raise  Cranmer  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.     The  archbishoj)  begins  by 
describing  Catherine's  wretched  condition.     He 
then  tells  the  king  that  he  had  delivered  to  her  his 
grace's  promise  of  mercy  ;  upon  which  she  held 
up  her  hands  and  gave  most  humble  thanks ;  and, 
for  a  time,  she  recovered  from  the  phrenzy  in 
which  he  had  found  her,  and  began  to  be  more 
temperate  and  quiet,  saving  that  she  still  sobbed 
and  wept ;  but,  after  a  little  pausing,  she  suddenly 
fell  into    a    new    phrenzy    worse    than    before. 
•*  Now,"  continues  the  prelate,  **  I  do  use  her 
thus:  when  I  do  see  her  in  any  such  extreme 
frights,  I  do  travail  with  her  to  know  the  cause,  and 
then,  as  much  as  I  can,  I  do  labour  to  take  away, 
or,  at  the  least,  to  mitigate  the  cause  ;  and  so  I 
did  at  that  time.     I  told  her  there  was  some  new 
phantasy  come  into  her  head,  which  I  desired  her 
to  open  unto  me.     *  Alas !  my  lord,'  she  cried, 
*  that  I  am  alive  !    The  fear  of  death  grieved  me 
not  so  much  before,  as  doth  now  the  remembrance 
of  the  king's  goodness — for  when  I  remember  how 
gracious  and  loving  a  prince  I  had,  I  cannot  but 
sorrow ;  but  this  sudden  mercy  showed  unto  me 
at  this  time  maketh  mine  offences  to  appear  before 
mine  eyes  much  more  heinous  than  diey  did  be- 
fore.* "     After  this,  Cranmer  goes  on  to  tell  the 
king,  that,  by  degrees,  the  distracted  woman  had 
come  to  herself;  that  she  was  meetly  well  unto 
night,  and  that  he  had  had  "  very  good  communi- 
cation with  her,"  and,  as  he  thought,  had  brought 
her  into  "  a  great  quietness."     He  discloses  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  her  concern- 
ing any  contract  of  matrimony  with  Dereham, 
which,  he  sayd,  although  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  he 
thought  it  would  have  done,  yet  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  establish  the  contract.*    After  Cranmer 
had  thus  worked  upon  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
in  her  phrenzy,  and,  on  the  promise  of  the  king's 
mercy,  had  induced  her  to  confess  improper  con- 
duct with  Dereham  before  her    marriage    (and 
nothing  more),  the  kii^  changed  his  plan.    A  few 
days  after,  the  council,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Lord  Russell,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Wing- 
field,  and  Sadler,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  principal  conduct  of   this   wretched 
business.     The  mmuteness  of  detail, — the  petty 
and  innumerable  regulations  that  appear  in  every 
part  of  the  transaction — fill  the  mind  with  a  disgust 
against  all  engaged  in  it,  accessories  as  well  as 
principal.     In  the  king's  name  they  tell  Cranmer 
that  he  must,  with  convenient  diligence,  remove 
the  queen  to  the  house  of  Sion,  there  to  remain 
"  till  the  matter  be  further  ordered,  in  the  state  of 
a  queen,  but  furnished  moderately,  as  her  life  and 

*  State  Papen. 


condition  hath  deserved — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
furniture  of  three  chambers,  hanged  with  mean 
stuff,  without  any  cloth  of  estate."  Mr.  Bapton, 
her  gaoler,  is  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  three  rooms ; 
they  are  to  dine  in  another ;  and  the  queen  and 
her  attendants  are  to  sleep  in  a  third.  They  send 
a  book  or  list  of  servants  to  wait  upon  the  queen ; 
but  the  king's  highness  trusts  to  the  archbishop's 
discretion  in  not  exceeding  a  necessary  number. 
It  is  also  the  king's  highness's  pleasure  that  my 
Lady  Baynton,*  the  wife  of  her  gaoler,  shall  be 
one  of  those  to  attend  upon  the  queen,  and  shall 
have  the  rule  and  government  of  the  whole  house. 
My  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  who  had  led 
a  most  stormy  life  With  her  father's  wives,  was  to 
be  removed.  But  after  these  and  other  miuutis, 
fitter  to  employ  the  minds  of  masters  of  the  cere- 
monies than  statesmen,  the  council  proceed  to  the 
pith  of  the  business.  "  And  where  the  king's 
highness,  weighing  deeply  all  circumstances  of  Uie 
matter,  hath,  by  mature  consideration,  been  dete^ 
mined,  that  to-morrow  (12th  November)  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  assembling  his  majesty *8  councillors  of 
all  sorts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  the  judges 
and  learned  men,  should  declare  unto  them  the 
abominable  demeanour  of  the  queen,  without  call- 
ing Dereham,t  as  was  before  thought-  good,  and 
without  speaking  or  mentioning  any  precontract 
of  marriage^  which  might  serve  for  her  defence^ 
but  only  to  open  and  make  manifest  the  king's 
highness's  just  cause  of  indignation  and  displea- 
sure, so  as  the  world  may  know  and  see  that  which 
is  hitherto  done  to  have  a  just  ground  and  founda- 
tion; .  .  .  the  king's  majesty  also  willeth,  that  those 
among  you  that  know  the  whole  matter,  and  how 
it  was  first  detected,  as  also  the  king's  majesty's 
sorrowful  behaviour,  and  careful  proceeding  in  it, 
should,  upon  Sunday  next,  assemble  all  the  ladies, 
gentlewomen,  and  gentlemen,  and  declare  unto 
them  the  whole  process  of  the  matter ;  foreseeing 
always  that  you  make  not  mention  of  any  precon- 
tract ;  but,  omitting  that,  to  set  forth  such  matter 
as  might  impair  and  confound  their  misdemeanor, 
and  as  truth  doth,  indeed,  truly  bear,  declare,  and 
set  forth  the  king's  majesty's  goodness,  most  un- 
worthy to  be  troubled  with  any  such  mischance." 
In  the  end  of  this  letter  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  informed  that  Mr.  Wildon,  master  of  the 
household,  has  been  spoken  to,  about  makmg  pro- 
vision of  wine,  beer,  and  other  necessaries  at  the 
house  of  Sion.{ 

The  accusations  against  Catherine  Howard  were 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  misconduct  after  mar- 
riage, in  order  that  her  guilt  might  amount  to 
treason :   for  Henry  seems  no    longer   to   have 

*  Both  Baynton  and  his  wife  had  done  daty  for  the  king,  in  the 
case  of  Anne  Bolevn.    They  were  practised  hands  in  queenkilHoi;  I 

i  This  seems  to  prove  that,  up  to  this  iBoment  at  least,  Derebaa 
had  not  confessed. 

X  A  day  or  two  after,  we  find  Seeretary  Ssdler  oonreying  Uie 
Icing's  orders  to  Cranmer,  Wriothesley,  and  others,  respecting  tb« 
queen's  clotiiea.  They  were  to  furnish  het  with  six  French  hood* 
and  appurtenances,  with  edges  of  goldsmiths'  work,  but  no  stone  tm 
pearl  in  the  same,  and  likewise  six  ^ir  of  sleeree,  six  gowns,  and 
Biz  cartels  of  satin,  damask,  and  velvet,  with  such  things  as  be- 
longed to  the  same,  euepting  always  stone  and  peaiL— S/a<«  Paptn. 
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cared  about  that  partial  saving  of  his  honour, 
which  might  have  resulted  from  the  contrary 
course.  It  was  alleged  that  not  only  had  Dere- 
ham been  recalled  from  Ireland  to  court,  since  her 
marriage,  but  that  Culpepper,  one  night  when  the 
court  was  at  Lincoln,  had  stayed  in  the  same  room 
with  her  and  the  Lady  Rochford  for  three  hours. 
This  Lady  Rochford  was  the  infamous  woman  that 
had  boine  testimony  against  her  own  husband  and 
her  husband's  sister,  Anne  Boleyn.  Culpepper 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  pro- 
bably a  near  relation  of  Catherine  Howard,  whose 
mother's  name  was  Culpepper.  A  day  or  two 
after  Sadler  informs  his  grace  of  Canterbury  and 
Mr.  Comptroller,  that  the  queen  has  been  exa- 
mined on  the  matter  now  come  forth  concerning 
Culpepper;  but  he  adds,  that  she  hath  not,  as 
appeareth  by  her  confession,  so  fully  declared  the 
circumstances  of  what  passed  betwixt  her  and 
Culpepper  as  his  majesty  could  wish ;  *'  and  so  his 
majesty  would  have  his  grace  (Cranmer)  once 
again  essay  and  test  to  get  something  of  her.'' 
Mr.  Secretary  Sadler  next  tells  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  my  lord  Chancellor  Audley  has 
declared  the  case  in  the  Star  Chamber,  omitting 
and  leaoing  out  as  much  as  in  anuwise  toucheth 
the  precontract ;  and  that  he  also  has  read  divers 
of  the  depositLons  of  such  persons  as  had  been  exa- 
mined, as  well  men  as  women,  always  omitting 
Of  much  at  touched  the  pre-contract :  '*  and,  in 
the  end  of  his  tale,"  saith  Sadler,  *'  he  added,  that 
there  was  an  appearance  of  great  abomination  in 
her,  which  he  (the  chancellor)  left  so  in  a  cloud 
as  it  should  seem  doubtful  to  the  hearers  whether 
all  were  come  out  or  not :  and  the  king's  majesty 
would  have  you  (Cranmer)  follow  this  order  with- 
out your  mentioning  anything  of  Culpepper  or  the 
pre-contract.'**  When  this  business  had  been  in 
progress  about  a  month  the  king  ordered  that  the 
old  Duchess-Dowager  of  Norfolk,  her  daughter 
Lady  Bridgewater,  one  of  her  sons  (the  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard),  and  other  persons  of  rank,  should 
be  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the 
queen's  irregularities,  and  that  their  houses  should 
be  taken  possession  of  and  diligently  searched.  The 
latter  duty  seems  to  have  been  principally  entrusted 
to  Pollard,  who  had  shown  so  much  skill  in  detect- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton  took  the  old  duchess 
into  custody,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  house  of  the 
lord  chancellor.  Here,  according  to  the  earl's 
letter,  *'she  began  to  be  very  sick,  even  at  the 
heart,  as  she  said ;  which  was  the  sickness  of  mis- 
trust" The  noble  lord  also  reports  that  he  has  got 
one  Pewson,  a  servant  of  the  duchess,  with  whom 
he  has  '^  somewhat  travailed  this  day,  in  order  to 
make  him  confess ;  but,  marry,  he  is  yet  stiff. "f 

The  government  was  now  divided  into  two  coun- 
cils, one  of  which  removed  wit*h  the  king  wher- 
ever he  went ;  the  other,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
.  Canterbury  at  their  head,  remained  in  London,  in 
search  of  evidence.    Th^  attention  of  both  councils 
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seems  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  this  one 
business.  The  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith 
moved  about  with  the  champion  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Stephen  Gardiner  was  associated  with 
Thomas  Cranmer,  and  his  name  appears  to  nearly 
all  the  letters  inculpating  his  former  friend  and 
protegee  Catherine  Howard.  On  the  6th  of 
December  they  reported  to  the  king  that  they  had 
met  with  some  success  in  the  questioning  of  Ashby, 
another  map-servant  of  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Norfolk,  who,  being  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Rich,  the  chancellor  of  the  augmentation,*  had 
written,  by  commandment,  three  or  four  leaves  of 
paper.  Among  many  long  tales  of  small  import- 
ance, Ashby  had  confessed  that,  upon  hearing 
what  had  happened  at  court,  the  duchess  had 
broken  open  Dereham's  coffers  and  a  portmanteau, 
and  had  taken  out  of  them  all  the  letters  and 
writings,  and  had  carried  them  to  her  chamber, 
saying  that  she  would  peruse  them  herself  at 
leisure,  without  suffering  anybody  to  see  them  with 
her.  Ashby  said,  also,  that  the  duchess  had  been 
in  great  fear  about  one  Alice  Wilkes,  a  serving- 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  know  something  of 
a  familiarity  between  the  young  Catherine  Howard 
and  Dereham;  and  that  she  (the  duchess)  had 
once  been  heard  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no 
offence  done  since  the  marriage,  the  queen  ought 
not  to  die  for  that  which  was  done  before ;  and 
that  she  had  asked  whether  the  king's  pardon 
would  not  save  others  that  knew  of  her  naughty 
life  before  the  marriage.  This  Alice  Wilkes  they 
had  safe,  and  would  examine  her  closely,  trusting 
to  find  out  some  pithy  matter.  They  reported, 
also,  that  they  had  learned  that  Damport's,  or 
Dammock's,  coffers  had  been  broken  open  in  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house,  and  the  papers 
removed ;  that  this  Damport,  who  had  hitherto 
been  "  very  stiff,  confessing  nothing  for  any  tor- 
ture they  had  used,"  had  at  last  become  pliable 
and  communicative,  sayine,  that  he  once  heard 
Dereham  say  at  the  time  when  the  king's  majesty 
was  beginning  to  court  Catherine  Howard,  *^  I 
could  be  sure  of  mistress  Catherine  an  I  would, 
but  I  dare  not.  The  king  beginneth  to  love  her; 
but,  an  he  were  dead,  I  am  sure  I  might  marry 
her." — [To  be  extracted  by  torture,  this  was  a 
small  revelation.] — Afterwards,  according  to  the 
same  letter,  Damport  confessed  that  Dereham  told 
him  that  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  once  said  to  a 
gentlewoman  in  the  queen's  chamber,  when  he, 
Dereham,  was  present,  pointing  to  him, — ^•'This  is 
he  that  came  out  of  Ireland  for  the  queen's 
sake."  The  council  with  the  kins;,  in  reply,  state 
to  the  council  in  London,  that  the  king  thinks  the 
duchess's  breaking  open  of  the  coffers  of  Dereham  a 
very  clear  proof  of  an  intention  to  conceal  treason ; 
and  that  if  the  judges  do  impartially  weigh  this 
act,  and  the  concealment  of  the  'papers  by  the 
duchess,  they  must  be  led  to  conclude  that  she 
knew  of  the  former  naughty  life  betwixt  the  queen 

•  M Mt  of  the  witneMM  and  yiti§oimn  w«m  tbn*  kepi  kicked  ap  in 
the  houses  of  the  iniaifterf . 
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and  Dereham ;  and  that  his  coming  again  to  the 
queen's  service  from  Ireland  was  to  an  ill  intent 
of  the  renovation  of  his  former  naughty  life ;  and 
that  all  this  was  clear  treason.  His  highness 
would  have  the  judges  answer  this,  his  opinion, 
and  satisfy  him  with  reason.  The  judges,  it 
appears,  had  already  condemned  Dereham ;  for,  in 
continuation,  the  council  state  that  his  highness 
thinketh  it  expedient  that  they  spare  the  execution 
of  Dereham  for  a  time,  till  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  shall  appear,  it  being  likely  that  new  matter 
will  arise  daily  upon  which  they  might  have  cause 
to  examine  him ;  but  that,  as  for  Dereham's  peti- 
tion for  the  remission  of  the  extreme  punishment, 
the  king's  majesty  thinketh  he  hath  deserved  no 
such  mercy  at  his  hands,  and  therefore  hath  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  die.*  In  the  same  letter 
Mr.  Pollard,  that  expert  investigator,  is  com- 
manded to  examine  the  duchess's  women,  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  she  did  of  late  burn  any  letters 
or  writings.  The  council  in  London  presently 
rejoined  that  they  had  "  travailled  another  whole 
day  in  the  examination  of  the  duchess,"  who 
made  herself  so  clear  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
abomination  between  the  queen  and  Dereham,  that 
she  would  confess  no  mistrust  or  suspicion  of  their 
love  or  unseemly  familiarity ;  and  as  to  the  coffers, 
she  said  she  intended  only  to  see  what  was  in 
them,  and  finding  anything  material  (which  she 
said  she  did  not),  to  send  the  same  to  the  king's 
majesty.  They  go  on  to  say  that,  having  with 
them  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Attorney,  and 
Mr.  Pollard,  they  had  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  things  proved  against  my  Lady  Norfolk 
and  her  son  Loni  William,  '^  with  all  presumptions 
and  circumstances,"  will  extend  to  misprision  of 
treason ;  and  also  that  the  Lady  William  Howard, 


'  *  State  Pvpen.  About  the  middle  of  this  •ame  epistle,  mixed 
oddly  villi  the  other  matter,  there  i«  the  following  atartliiiK  pas- 
sage >-^'  We  examined,  also,  partly  before  dinner  and  partly  after,  a 
new  matter,  that  the  Lady  Anne  of  Clevei  should  be  delWered  of  a 
fair  boy,  and  whoae  should  it  be  but  the  king's  majesty's,  and  gotten 
when  she  was  at  Hampton  Court,  which  is  a  mo»t  abominiible 
alander !  This  matter  was  told  to  TaTerner.  of  the  Signet,  more  than 
a  fortnight  ago,  l)oth  by  his  mother-iu-law,  Lambert's  wife,  the  gold* 
smith,  and  by  Tavprner*s  own  wife,  who  saith  she  beard  it  of  Lil- 

8'ave's  wife,  and  Lambert's  wife  heard  it,  also,  of  the  old  Lady 
arew ;  Tavemer  kept  it,  and  they,  with  others,  have  made  it  a 
common  matter  of  talk,  and  never  revealed  it  till  Sunday  night,  at 
which  time  he  told  it  Doctor  Cox,  to  be  further  declared  if  he  thought 
good,  who  immediately  diseased  it  to  me,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  w« 
have  eommitted  Tavemer  to  the  custody  of  me.  the  Bisliop  of  Win> 
Chester,  and  Lambert's  wife,  who  seemeth  to  have  been  a  device  in 
it,  to  Mr.  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Augmenutions.**  In  reply  to  this 
ticklish  question  the  council  with  the  king  write  to  the  council  in 
London.^"  Finally,  to  the  matter  touching  the  Ladv  Anne  of  Cieves, 
his  majesty '  thinketh  it  requisite  to  have  groundiy  examined,  and 
Ihrther  ordered  by  vonr  discretions,  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
case  reqnireth  i  ana  semblably  to  enquire  dUigenUy  whether  the  said 
Lady  Anne  of  Cieves  hath,  indeed,  had  any  child  or  no,  as  it  is 
bruited  ;  for  his  mniesty  hath  been  informed  that  It  is  so  indeed:  in 
which  part  his  minesty  impntolh  a  grrat  default  in  her  officers,  for 
not  advertising  his  highness  thereof.  If  it  be  true.  Not  doubting  but 
your  lordships  will  gioundly  examine  the  same,  and,  finding  out  the 
truth  of  the  whole  matter,  will  advertise  his  majesty  accordingly." 
Ob  the  very  next  day  tbe  council  in  London  reply  to  tne  council  with 
the  king :— "  We  have,  also,  sent  for  the  officers  of  the  Lady  Anne  of 
Cieves,  and  for  Dorothy  Wingfleld.  John  Wingfield's  wife,  which  is 
of  her  privy  chamber  i  and  have  committed  Taverner,  and  Ulgrave's 
widow,  who  appeareth  yet  the  first  author  of  tbe  bruit,  to  the  Tower.*' 
*  Here  our  sure  guides,  the  Stete  Papers,  leave  the  matter,  the.  end- 
ing of  which  we  know  not,  though  we  may  safely  conclude  that  tbe 
poor  prisoners  in  the  Tower  met  with  the  usual  treatment  Ik 
ihould  appear  that  the  "  bruit"  Has  one  of  the  many  idle  stories 
provoked  by  tbe  strange  course  pursued  by  the  king. 


the  Lady  Bridgewater,  Alice  Wilkes,  Catherine 
Tilney,  Damport,  Walgrave,  Malin  TUney,  Mary 
Lascelles,  Bulmer,  Ashby,  Anne  Howard,  and 
Margaret  Burnet,  be  in  the  same  case,  ^'  if  it  shall 
please  his  majesty  to  proceed  against  Uicm."* 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  these  proceedings  there 
was  an  anxiety  betrayed  as  to  the  goods  and  chat* 
tela  of  the  accused.  Cranmer  and  his  friends,  in 
the  same  letter,  desire  to  know  how  his  grace 
would  have  my  Lady  of  Norfolk  and  the  rest  used, 
and  also  whether  they  shall  commit  the  Lord 
William  and  his  wife;  "and  how  their  things 
shall  be  used,  which  sludl,  by  this  offence,  be  all 
confiscate  to  his  majesty,  as  in  case  of  treason,  and 
ako  the  profit  of  their  lands  for. the  term  of  their 
lives,  their  bodies  being  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  the  example  whereof  would  be 
very  notable  if  his  majesty  would  proceed  against 
tliem  all/*  On  the  morrow  they  proposed  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  there  to  examine  the  duchess's 
daughter,  Lady  Bridgewater,  who  would  be  brou^t 
thither  secretly ;  and  they  hoped,  "  with  trayail 
and  labour,  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  the  plot, 
according  to  their  bounden  duties."  In  a  frightful 
postscript  they  say  that  they  think  they  have 
already  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  Dereham,  who, 
by  no  force,  can  be  made  to  confess  more ;  and, 
therefore,  they  would  be  glad  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure  touching  the  execution  of  him  and  Cul- 
pepper. They  were  not  kept  long  waiting  for  their 
instructions.  They  were  ordered  to  commit  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  William  Howard 
and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Bridgewater,  and  all  others 
noted  in  their  letters,  to  the  Tower,  and  to  send 
forthwith  '^  some  substantial  personages"  to  take 
charge  of  their  houses,  and  to  see  their  gooda  put 
into  safe  custody  for  his  majesty's  behoof;  in 
whidi  particular  part,  his  majesty  joining  with 
their  opinions,  thinketh  thai  the  example  will  he 
very  notable.  Nevertheless,  as  this  matter  came 
first  to  light  by  Mary  Lascelles,  the  servant^girl, 
and  as  Mary  Lascelles  had  refused  the  queen's 
service,t  and  had  seemed  to  be  sorry*  and  lament 
that  the  king  had  married  Catherine  Howard,  his 
majesty  thought  it  best  to  spare  the  said  Mary 
wiUiout  troubling  or  committing  her;  thinking^ 
also^  that  this  may  he  a  means  to  give  couraae 
and  boldness  to  otliers  to  reveal  things  ih  lute 
cases.**  Touching  Culpepper  and  Dereham,  they 
were  commanded  to  proceed  to  their  execution, 
after  convenient  warning,  that  they  might  prepare 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  On  the  1 0th  of 
December  Dereham  and  Culpepper  were  drawn  to 
Tyburn,  where  Dereham  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, and  Culpepper  was  beheaded.  By  the  1 3th 
of  the  same  month  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
William  Howard  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  rela- 
tions and  servants,  were  shut  up  in  the  Tower, 
which  was  so  full  already  that  there  was  great 

•  state  Papers. 
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difficulty  in  finding;  room  for  theia.*  'By  bis 
majesty's  orders,  Mary  Lascelles  was  clearly 
left  out  of  the  indiclmenU  his  majesty  considering 
if  she  should  be  indicted  with  the  rest  how  slan* 
derous  it  should  be  to  her!  The  council  in 
London  "travailled''  very  diligently  in  forcing 
confessions  from  the  Lady  Bridgevater,  Alice 
Wilkes,  and  Bulmer;  *'but  as  for  Bridgewater/' 
they  write,  *'she  showeth  herself  her  mother's 
daughter, — ^that  is,  one  that  will  by  no  means  con- 
fess anything.'' *^  The  Lord  William,  also, 

stood  as  stiff  as  his  mother,  and  made  himeelf 
most  clear  from  all  kinds  of  mistrust  or  suspicion ;" 
so  that,  the  council  say,  they  **  did  not  much  like 
his  conduct"  They  desire  to  know  from  the 
king's  grace  what  they  are  to  do  with  the  stuff 
remaming  in  the  houses  of  the  prisoners,  as  also 
with  the  Lady  Bridgewater's  children,  who  were 
living  in  the  house  of  their  grandmother,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  with  Lord  William's 
children,  *^  which  be  young,  and  three  or  four  in 
number."  Respecting  the  stuffs  they  are  in- 
structed to  appoint  men  "  of  honest  behaviour"  to 
see  to  it.  As  to  the  children,  they  are  at  their 
*'  discretions  to  see  that  such  as  be  young,  and 
cannot  help  themselves,  be  nourished,  and  the 
others  of  proper  age,  if  any  of  them  so  be,  to  be 
sent  out  to  service  !"t 

The  council  in  London  were  startled  at  this 
moment  by  the  loud  expressions  of  public  opinion 
in  France,  and  proposed  that  his  majesty  should 
permit  some  explanation  in  order  to  atop  men's 
tongues.  At  the  same  moment,  while  the  fate  of 
Cayenne  Howard  was  undecided,  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  losing  no  time,  proposed  to  Henry  that  he 
should  take  back  to  wife  his  sister  Anne !  Am- 
bassadors arrived  in  England  with  letters  from 
Oslynger,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cleves,  to  Cran- 
mer  and  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  On  the 
12th  of  December  Southampton  wrote  to  his  royal 
master,  telling  him  what  had  passed  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  vice*chancellor's  man.  "  I  axed 
him,"  writes  the  earl,  "  whether  the  matter  of  his 
credence  were  hasty  ?  He  answered  that  he  durst 
tell  it  to  me ;  and  then  said  that  his  said  master 
made  his  most  humble  commendations  to  your 
majesty,  most  heartily  thanking  the  same  for  your 
bounty  and  goodness,  and,  namely,  for  your  great 
liberality  towards  his  sifter;  and  beseech  your 
majesty  to  consider  that  she  is  his  dear  sister,  and 
he  her  brother;  in  consideration  whereof  he 
nothing  in  this  world  desireth  more  than  to  have 
her,  eftsoon,  reduced  and  reconciled  to  your  high- 
ness, if  it  might  be  by  any  convenient  means,  pro- 
testing, nevertheless,  that  he  would  in  nowise 
move  the  thing  that  should  be  displeasure  or  dis- 

*  On  the  Ulh  of  December,  tvo  day*  after  her  eommittal  to  the 
Tofvrer,  Cmnmer,  Audley,  Suflblk,  Gardiner,  and  the  reat  of  the 
eoaueil  In  Loodon,  inform  the  king  that  they  have  again  been 
"  traTaillinit"  wHh  the  dachets,  "  both  (o  make  her  eonfeia  the 
thing*  teetlied  agalnat  her,  and  alto  to  eongh  oat  the  reat,  not  yet 
dlecorevedf  if  any  luch  drega  rrmatn  among  them.**  They  teem 
ecareely  to  hate  allowed  iSe  infirm  old  woman  a  moment'a  lett 
Soeh  waa  the  trpatmrat  that  Henry  reteired  for  the  wldowr  of  the 
hero  of  Flodden  Fiehl  I 

t  Sute  Btpen. 


honourable  to  your  grace  or  your  realm  for  any  re- 
spect."* Cranmer,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm 
lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  the  heinous  offence 
of  giving  the  king  back  an  unpleasant  helpmate, 
wrote  to  his  master  on  the  followmg  day,  informing 
him  that  the  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Cleves 
had  waited  upon  him  at  Lambeth  with  letters  from 
the  vice-chancellor ;  *'  the  ]purport  whereof,"  says 
the  archbishop,  *^  after  settmg  forth  my  lauds  and 
commendations,  like  an  orator,  is  nothing  else  but 
to  commend  unto  me  the  clause  of  the  Lady  Anne 
of  Cleves,  which,  although  he  tnisteth  that  I 
would  do  of  myself,  undesired,  yet  he  saith  that 
the  opportunity  is  such  that  he  will  not  omit  to 
put  spun  to  the  horse  that  runneth  of  his  own 
courage."  "  When  I  had  read  the  letter,"  con- 
tinues the  archbishop,  *'  and  considered  that  no 
cause  was  expressed  specially,  but  only  in  ge- 
neral that  I  should  have  commended  the  cause  of 
the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  although  I  suspected  the 
true  cause  of  his  coming,  yet  I  would  take  upon 
me  no  knowledge  of  any  special  matter,  but  said 
thus  [unto  him : — '  Master  Ambassador,  I  have 
perused  Oslynger's  letters,  by  the  which  he  com- 
mendeth  unto  me  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves'  cause ; 
but  forasmuch  as  he  declareth  no  certain  cause,'  I 
trust  you  have  some  other  instructions  to  inform 
me  of  some  particular  matter.' "  The  ambassador 
replied,  bluntly,  that  the  cause  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  king  with  the  Lady  Anne.  ^  Where- 
unto,"  says  Cranmer,  *'  I  answered  that  I  thought 
it  not  a  litde  strange  that  Oslyngor  should  think  it 
meet  for  me  to  move  a  reconciliation  of  that  ma- 
trimony, of  the  which  J,  as  much  as  any  other 
person,  knew  most  just  causes  of  divorce.  And 
here  I  moved  him  to  consider  your  grace's  honour, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  this  realm,  with  the  security 
of  your  grace's  succession ;  and  further,  how  this 
should  agree  with  Oslyngei^s  opinion  of  me,  as  he 
writeth  in  his  letters,  that  I  should  study  the  com- 
modity and  tranquillity  of  this  realm,  if  I  should 
move  your  grace  to  receive  her  in  matrimony,  from 
whom  your  majesty  was,  upon  most  just  causes, 
divorced.  .  .  And  when  he  appeared  to  wish 
to  have  more  largely  reasoned  the  matter,  to  grope 
my  mind,  I  finished  our  communication  in  this 
sort : — *  Master  Ambassador,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  wherein  you  shall  pardon  me, 
for  I  will  have  no  communication  therein,  unless  it 
please  the  king's  majesty  to  command  me ;  but  I 
shall  signify  unto  his  highness  your  request,  and 
thereupon  you  shall  have  an  answer.'  "  Of  course 
nothing  came  of  this  delicate  embassy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  was  asain  obliged  to  consent  that 
Anne  should  be  called  the  sister,  not  the  wife,  of 
his  majesty  of  England.f 

The  afiair  of  Catherine  Howard,  which  had 
brought  the  ambassador  of  Cleves  into  England, 
now  proceeded  rapidly,  and  with  a  baseness  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  which  almost  staggers  belief.} 

•  state  Papera.  f  Ibid. 
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No  man  had  the  spirit  to  recommend  a  more  legal 
way  of  proceeding ;  none  durat  open  their  lips  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  accused ;  the  nearest  of  blood 
to  them  sought  favour  with  the  court  by  crying  for 
their  condemnation.  No  humiliation  was  too  vile 
for  the  loftiest  aristocracy  of  the  land.  A  day  or 
two  ajfter  their  committal  to  the  Tower  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  wrote  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  he  had 
learned  that  his  ungracious  mother-in-law^  his  un* 
happy..  brother  and  wife,  and  his  iewd  sister  of 
Bridgewater,  are  in  the  Tower,  which,  he  says, 
from  his  long  experience  of  his  majesty's  equity 
and  justice,  he  feels  sure  is  not  done  but  for  false 
and  traitorous  proceedings.  This  mighty  lord  had 
urged  on  the  ruin  of  his  niece  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
ha4  presided  at  her  trial ;  but  Anne  and  he  were 
enemies,  and  opposed  in  matters  of  religion ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  there  was  no  enmity 
and  no  conflicting  views  as  to  dogmas  of  faith. 
He,  however,  condemned  his  other  nieee,  Oatherine 
Howard,  just  as  he  had  condemned  Anne ;  and  he 
lamented  very  pathetically,  **  the  most  abominable 
deeds  done  by  two  of  his  nieces  against  his  high«- 
ness,"  which,  he  adds,  hath  brought  him  into  the 
greatest  perplexity  that  ever  poor  wretch  was  in; 
faring  that  his  majesty,  having  so  often  and  by  so 
many  of  his  kin,  been  thus  falsely  and  traitorously 
handled,  might  not  only  conceive  a  displeasure  in 
his  heart  against  him,  and  all  others  of  that  kin, 
but  also,  in  manner,  abhor  to  hear  speak  of  any  of 
the  same.  ^^  Wherefore,"  continues  this  noble 
Howard,  **  my  most  gracious  sovereign  lord ! 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  most  humbly  I  beseech 
your  majesty  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that  a 
great  part  of  this  matter  is  come  to  light  by  my 
dedarcUion  to  your  majesty^  acqording  to  my 
bounden  duty,  of  the  words  spoken  to  me  by  my 
mother-in-law  when  your  highness  sent  me  to 
Lambeth  to  search  Dereham's  coffers,  without  the 
which  I  think  she  had  not  been  further  examined, 
nor,  consequently,  her  ungracious  children."* 

Meanwhile  they  still  "  travailled  "  to  force  con- 
fessions from  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  and  to 
make  them  reveal  their  hidden  treasures.  On 
the  2lBt  of  December,  Southampton  and  Wri- 
uthesley  informed  their  assured,  loving  friend,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  that  they  had  been  with  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  whom  they  found  '*  on  her  bed,  as  it 


the  king*!  own  letters  and  ordert.  Cranmer*i  letters,  Norfolk's  letters, 
the  letters  of  the  oounci),  wriitea  at  the  moment,  8(9.,  fce. 

*  Stote  Papers.  The  rest  of  this  letter  is  worth  quoting.  It  was 
in  the  order  of  things  that  Norfolk  should  not  live  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  his  mother-in-law,  or  rather  Btep>mother,  the  old 
duchess- dowager,  but  we  suspect  he  only  fouiid  out  that  his  piece, 
Catlierino  tfoward,  was  not  his  friend  after  she  had  incurred  the 
king's  displeasure,  '*  Which,  my  true  proceedings  towards  your 
majesty  considered,  and  also  the  small  love  my  two  false  traitorous 
nieces  and  my  mother-in-law  have  borne  nuto  me,  doth  put  me  in 
some  hope  that  your  highness  will  not  conceive  any  displeasure  in 
your  must  gentle  heart  against  me,  that,  GKmI  kooweth,  never  did 
think  thought  which  might  be  to  your  diseontentatimi.  Wherefore, 
efttoons  prostrate  at  your  roval  feet,  most  humbly  I  beseech  your 
migesl^  that,  by  such  as  it  snail  please  you  to  command,  I  may  be 
advertised  plainlv  how  your  highnese  doth  weigh  you  towanis  me. 
assdring  your  highness  that  uuless  I  may  know  your  majesty  to  con- 
tinue my  good  and  gracious  lord  as  ye  were  before  their  oflences 
committed.  I  shall  never  desire  to  live  in  this  world  any  longer.  l>ut 
■horily  to  finish  this  transitory  life,  as  God  knoweth,  w&o  send  your 
majesty  th« aMompUshment  of  four  I0<»(  nul^le  h«§iirf  desire" 


appeared,  very  sickly.''  They  had  pressed  her 
hard,  and  had  also  promised  her  pardon  of  her  life 
if  she  would  make  them  "  her  ghostly  fathers," 
and  confess  the  intimacy  before  marriage  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Dereham;  but  still  this 
high*minded  woman,  sick  and  worn  as  she  was, 
resisted  alike  their  threats  and  their  promises. 
Taking  God  to  witness,  she  protested  "  that  she 
had  never  thought  them  (Catherine  and  Dereham) 
to  be  of  that  abominable  sort;  nevertheless  she 
would  not  deny  that  she  had  perceived  a  light  love 
and  favour  to  be  between  them,  more  than  between 
indifferent  persons ;  and  that  she  had  heard  that 
Dereham  would  sundry  times  give  Catherine 
money,  which  she  thought  proceeded  upon  the 
affection  that  groweth  of  kindred,  the  same  Dere- 
ham being  her  kinsman."  According  to  her  ex- 
aminers, she  avowed  that  it  was  very  sinful  in  her 
not  to  tell  his  majesty  this  before  his  marriage. 
^*  After  we  had  done  this  degree,"  they  continue, 
with  all  the  coolness  of  practised  hands,  ^*  we  went 
to  the  seopnd,  that  is,  for  her  hidden  money,  plate, 
or  jewels  |  and,  without  any  denial,  she  confessed 
that  she  had  hidden,  in  anothex  place  in  her  house, 
^00/.  or  800/.,  giving  us  such  tokens  as  we  might 
easily  find  it,  which  I,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  with 
Mr.  Attorney,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Bristow,  this 
morning  found,  being  800/.,  and  have  safe  bestowed 
it  at  Westminster.*  In  the  end  these  active  agents 
told  the  old  lady  that  her  life  would  be  spared ; 
upon  which  she  hoped  that  liis  majesty  would  give 
her  something  to  live  upon,  and  not  take  away  her 
house  at  Lambeth,  for  she  had  not  long  to  live ; 
and  indeed,"  they  add,  '*  she  appeareth  wonderful 
sorrowful,  repentant,  and  sickly."  Lord  William 
Howard  was  also  '•wonderfully  troubled  and  out  of 
all  quiet;"  and  not  without  reason,  for  they  had 
been  travailliug  with  his  menial  servants,  and  were 
about  separating  him  from  his  wife,  not  consider- 
ing it  expedient  to  arraign  them  together,  so  as 
to  bring  man  and  wife  to'  the  bar  in  company. 
Two  days  after,  the  Lord  William  Howard,  his 
wife,  Malin  Tilney,  Elizabeth  Tilney,  and  three 
other  women,  among  whom  was  Margaret  Burnet, 
a  butter  wife,  and  Bulmer,  Ashby,  and  Damport, 
men-servants  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  were 
tried  separately,t  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  trea* 
son,  before  a  trembling  jury,  the  duchess  herself 
being  omitted,  for  good  reasons.    According  to  the 


•  It  is  qnlte  dear  tli4t  the  oonrt  was  greatly  in  need  of  thMe  gleui- 
ings  of  violence  and  iniquitv.  In  the  same  letter  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :— ''Furthermore  there  is  now  ai  Westminster,  five  thousand  marks 
in  money,  and  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  plate,  which  eame  tkom. 
Lambeth  (the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house).  J,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
would  beseech  the  king^s  majesty  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  eomtt 
such  bands  ^  his  majesty  will  appoint,  or  bruu^ht  i^ nto  him  to  Green- 
wich. Methinks  I  should  sle^  the  better  and  it  were  once  delivered.** 
And  to  this  Secretary  Sadler  instantly  replied.—**  As  touching  the 
money  and  plnte.  his  majesty  being  in  doubt  wliether  it  he  bronght 
by  you,  Mr.  Wriothesley,  to  hts  highness*  palace  at  Westminster  or  to 
your  own  house  there,  hath  resolved,  floally,  that  ye  shall  deliver 
the  same  unto  the  hands  of  James,  Mr.  Denny's  servantt  the  money 
to  be  in  bags,  sealed  up  with  your  seal,  and  ye  plate  to  be  put  in 
ohests,  also  sealed  up  by  you,  to  remain  there  in  bis  highness^  palace, 
in  the  custody  of  the  said  J  amen,  till  his  majesty's  ft&rther  pleasure  \m 
known  ib  that  behalf.'*— 5tote  Papers, 

t  They  seem  to  have  been  tried  m  separate  parties  of  twos  or  thicea. 
Lord  William,  for  examole,  was  brought  to  the  bar  with  Daaport, 
and  not  with  bis  own  wife. 
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report  of  the  council  in  London,*  Lord  William 
pleaded  not  guilty;  but  seeing  that  this  courBC 
would  not  serve  him,  he  confessed  to  the  indict- 
ment, or  threw  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy. 
The  result  of  what  they,  the  council,  called  their 
**  day's  work  "  was  to  condemn  all  the  prisoners  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and 
sequestration  of  their  estates  during  their  lives; 
and  yet  nothing  was  even  pretended  to  be  proved 
against  them  except  that  they  had  been  privy  to 
the  loves  of  Catherine  Howard  and  Dereham  pre- 
yious  to  the  marriage.  In  the  same  letter  in  which 
they  report  this  result,  the  council  tell  the  king 
*^  that  surely  they  (the  prisoners)  be,  in  manner, 
all  so  sorrowful,  and  be  so  changed  with  their  im- 
prisonment that  they  cannot  long  live,  unless  it 
shall  please  his  majesty  that  they  may  have  some 
liberty  in  the  Tower,  with  some  resort  and  comfort 
of  their  friends ;"  and  they  beg  to  know  whether 
his  majesty  will  permit  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  grant  the  sufferers  a  little  indulgence. 
At  eleven  oVlock  on  the  same  night  this  royal 
savage,  by  a  letter  which  bears  the  signatures  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Ralph  Sadler,  tells  the 
council  that  he  ^'  thiuketh  it  not  meet  that  they 
should  so  hastily  put  the  prisoners  to  any  such 
comfort,  or  so  soon  restore  them  to  any  liberty 
within  the  Tower,  for  sundry  great  respects  and 
considerations." 

A.D.  1542.— We  here  lose  the  sure  guides  which 
we  have  been  for  some  time  following  through  ob- 
scure patha  that  were  closed  to  former  historians.f 
It  appears  that  men  had  been  long  aware  that 
nothing  but  the  blood  of  Catherine  Howard  would 
satisfy  the  king,  and  that  the  promise  of  life  con- 
veyed to  her  by  Cranmer,  from  his  majesty,  would 
not  be  allowed  the  weight  of  a  feather.  A  new 
parliament  was  summoned,  and  on  the  16th  of 
January  the  Lords  and  Commons,  by  petition,  im- 
plored his  gracious  majesty  that  he  would  not  vex 
himself  wi&  the  queen's  misconduct,  but  allow  the 
two  Houses  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  which  he 
might  give  his  assent  by  letters  patent,  without 
suffering  the  pain  of  hearing  them  rehearse  the 
offences  of  his  wife.  The  king  was  pleased  to 
grant  this,  their  humble  petition,  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  makmg  his  griefs  their  own.  The 
bill  was  carried  through  the  Lords  in  three,  and 
through  the  Commons  in  two  days ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, the  1 1th  of  Februarv,  the  Chancellor  Audley 
produced  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  signed  by  the 
king,  and  with  the  great  seal  appended  to  it ;  and 
then,  all  the  Lords  being  in  their  robes,  and  the 
Commons  being  summoned,  the  act  was  read, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  paper  purporting  to  be 
the  queen's  confession.  In  this  paper,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  studiously  withheld  till  the  last 
moment,  the  unfortunate  Catherine  was  made  to 
acknowledge  that  she  had  offended  against  God, 

•  This  letter  relating  the  trial  is  ilgned  bv  Saffblk,  Soathampton, 
SuflMX,  Hertford.  Gagr,  Wriothealey.  and  RIeh,  but  bears  the  tig- 
nature  neither  of  Cranmer  nor  of  Gardiner. 

t  In  the  volame  of  the  State  Paper*  there  is  a  great  gap  ttom  the 
9Snd  of  Dncember,  1541,  to  the  Isi  of  May,  1549. 


the  king,  and  the  nation ;  to  express  a  hope  that 
her  sins  would  not  be  visited  on  the  head  of  her 
brothers  and  her  family;  and  to  implore,  as  a 
last  grace,  permission  to  divide  part  of  her  clothes 
among  her  faithful  female  servants.  A  confession 
like  this  was  very  vague;  and,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  really  and  sincerely  made  by  the  victim, 
it  might,  after  all,  only  refer  to  offences  before  the 
marriage.  Lady  Rocnford  was  attainted  by  par- 
liament at  the  same  time;  and  two  days  after, 
both  ladies  were  beheaded  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  Upon  the  scaffold  Catherine  confessed 
that  she  had  once  led  a  sinful  life,  but  protested, 
by  her  hope  of  salvation,  that  she  had  never  been 
untrue  to  the  king  since  she  had  been  his  wife. 
The  Lady  Rochfoid  also  died  very  penitent  and 
meek,  and  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  blessed 
end.* 

It  was  enacted  in  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Catherine  Howard,  that  every  woman  about  to  be 
married  to  the  king,  or  to  any  of  his  successors, 
should,  if  she  were  not  a  virgin,  disclose  that  fact 
beforehand,  under  penalty  of  treason;  that  all 
otiier  persons  cognizant  of  it,  and  not  divulging  it 
in  the  proper  quarter,  should  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  that  the 
queen  that  should  move  another  person  to  commit 
adultery  with  her  should  suffer  as  a  traitor. 

As  Henry  might  derty  the  virtue  of  the  chastest 
maid,  if  he  became  tired  of  her,  and  as  he  had 
provided  a  law  to  put  her  to  death,  people,  who 
oould  joke  in  the  midst  of  these  deeds  of  blood, 
said  that  no  body  ought  to  marry  him  but  a 
widow.  But  for  nearly  eighteen  months  the 
king  seemed  to  think  of  marrying  no  one — de- 
voting his  time  and  attention  to  divinity  and 
politics.  Although  he  adhered  with  wonderful 
firmness  to  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession, 
and  the  cfelibacy  of  the  clergy,  his  mind  was  not  made 
up  as  to  various  fractional  parts  which  he  had  ac- 
tually adopted  of  the  Reformation ;  and  while  he 
vehemently  condemned  the  vacillation  of  his  sub- 
jects in  matters  of  ftdth,  he  was  himself  waver- 
ing on  these  particular  points.  He  was  as  far  re- 
moved as  ever  from  that  enlightened  philosophy, 
which  would  have  permitted  men  to  judge  what 

•  ar  Henry  ElHi  jjubllshca  a  letter  written  by  one  Ottwell  John- 
■on,  in  London,  tu  hie  brother  John  Johnion,  a  merchant  of  the 
staple  at  Talais,  two  dayi  after  the  executions.  Master  Ottwell 
says.  *'  t  see  the  queen  and  the  Lady  Hoehford  suffer  within  the 
Tower,  whose  souls  (I  doubt  not)  be  with  Ood ;  for  they  made  the 
most  godly  and  Christianly  end,  that  ever  was  heard  tell  of  (I  think) 
sinee  the  world's  creation  i  uttering  their  lively  faith  In  the  blood  of 
Christ  only,  and  with  good  words  and  stedfast  countenances,they  de- 
sired all  ChristUn  people  to  take  regard  unto  their  worthy  and  Just 
punishment  with  death  for  their  offenees,  against  Ood  heinoualy 
from  their  youth  upward,  in  breaking  all  his  commandments,  and 
ahm  against  the  king's  royal  mi^Mty  ▼•'Y  danaerously  :  wherelbre 
they  being  JasUv  condemned  (as  tliey  said)  by  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  parliament,  to  die.  required  the  peopte  (I  say)  to  take  example 
at  them,  for  amendment  of  their  ungodly  lives,  and  gladly  to  obey 
the  king  in  all  thUigs,  for  whose  preservation  they  did  heartily  prayj 
and  willed  nil  people  so  to  do :  commending  their  souls  to  God,  and 
enme^y  calling  for  mercy  upon  liim  i  whom  I  beseech  to  give  us 
grace.'*  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  evidently  a  Protestant  j  and  the 
Protestants  were  as  ready  tobeliere  in  the  guilt  of  the  Papist  Ca- 
therine Howard,  as  the  PapisU  had  l}een  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  tlie 
Protestant  Anne  Boleyn.  But,  after  all.  the  London  meicnanVs  ex- 
pressions are  perfhstly  ineondusive  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  confessions ;  and  It  had  beeoroe  the  fiishion  (for  many  reasons 
easily  understood)  for  all  state  victims  to  die,  acknowledging  the 
king*s  Justice  and  merey,  oiid  praising  hit  namerous  other  virtues. 
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was  best  for  their  own  souls,  and  to  find  their  own 
way  from  error  to  truth.  Toleration,  at  the  time, 
was  utterly  unknown  to  religious  sects — the  poorest 
and  meanest  of  which  pretended  to  a  divine  mission 
lo  correct  and  coerce  all  others.  Even  the  men 
who  had  started  with  the  glorious  doctrine  that  the 
word  of  Grod,  and  the  intellect  which  God  had 
given  them,  were  not  to  be  shackled  by  human 
authority,  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
concede  this  privil^e  to  those  who  differed  from 
them  on  the  most  abstract  dogmas.  As  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  their  sudden  emancipation  from 
the  ancient  authority  of  Rome,  and  of  the  new 
principle,  that  they  were  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  people  indulged 
in  great  freedom  of  speculation,  and  sects  and  sub- 
sects  were  produced  with  a  wonderful  rapidity. 
Many  of  these  bodies  were  characterised  by  a  de- 
plorable fanaticism — some  by  an  anti-social  spirit, 
sullen  and  dangerous.  There  were  in  England 
Anabaptists,  who,  besides  their  peculiar  theological 
dogmas,  acknowledged  no  judge  or  magistrate,  no 
submission  to  civil  law,  no  right  of  war  or  of 
capital  punishment,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were 
moved  individually  by  what  they  interpreted  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  there  were 
Antinomians,  who  maintained,  both  by  their  teach- 
ing and  their  practice,  that  the  chosen  were  at 
liberty  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  food,  rai- 
ment^ goods,  and  chattels  their  necessities  re- 
quired ;  and  that  no  sin  or  abomination  of  the 
outward  man  was  of  any  significance,  provided 
only  that  they  sinned  not  in  tlie  inner  man :  there 
were  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  of  whose  hallucinations 
we  shall  find  some  melancholy  proof  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth :  there 
were  men  of  the  Family  of  Love,  or  Davidians,  as 
they  were  called,  from  one  David  George,  who 
sometimes  represented  himself  as  Christ,  and 
sometimes  as  the  Holy  Ghost :  there  were  Pre- 
destinarians,  who  preached  that  the  elect  could  not 
sin,  nor  the  regenerate,  fall  from  grace — a  very 
wordv  and  disputatious  sect:  there  were  Arians 
and  Unitarians ;  there  were  Libertines,  and  there 
were  many  other  sects  of  stranger  names,  some  na- 
tive, some  exotic,  but  all  intolerant.*  Henry,  later 
in  his  reign,  in  a  strange  speech  in  parliament, 
lamented  the  absence  of  love  and  concord,  and  the 
spirit  of  disorder  and  dissension  which  bore  rule  in 
every  place.  "  Behold,"  cried  this  royal  preacher, 
who  had  himself  set  the  worst  example  of  what  he 
condemned ;  "  behold,  what  love  and  charity  is 
among  you,  when  the  one  calleth  another  heretic 
and  Anabaptist,  and  he  calleth  him  again  Papist, 
hypocrite,  and  Pharisee. . . .  Alas !  how  can  the  poor 
souls  live  in  concord  when  you,  preachers,  sow 
amongst  them  in  your  sermons  debate  and  discord  ? 
Of  you  they  look  for  light,  and  you  bring  them  to 
darkness.  Amend  these  crimes,  I  exhort  you, 
and  set  God's  word,  both  by  true  preaching  and 
good  example  giving;  or  else  I,  whom  God  hath 
appointed  his  vicar  and  high  minister  here,  will 

*  Latimer's  Sermou.^Strype's  CniDmer.— Blunt. 


see  these  divisions  extinct,  and  these  enormities 
corrected,  according  to  my  very  duty;  or  else  T 
am  an  unprofitable  servant  and  an  untrue  officer. 
Although  I  say  the  spiritual  men  be  in  some  fault, 
that  charity  is  not  kept  amongst  you,  yet  you,  of 
the  temporalty,  be  not  clear  and  unspotted  of 
malice  and  envy ;  for  you  rail  of  bishops,  speak 
scandalously  of  priests,  and  rebuke  and  taunt 
preachers,  both  contrary  to  good  order  and  Chris- 
tian fraternity.  If  you  know  surely  that  a  bishop 
or  preacher  erreth  or  teacheth  perverse  doctrine, 
come  and  declare  it  to  some  of  our  council,  or  to 
usy  to  whom  is  committed  by  God  the  high  autho- 
rity to  reform  and  order  such  causes  and  beha- 
viours, and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  fan- 
tastic opinions  and  vain  expositions ;  for  in  such 
high  cause,  you  may  lightly  err;  and  although 
you  be  permitted  to  read  holy  scripture,  and  to 
have  the  word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue, 
you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do 
only  to  inform  your  own  consciences  and  in- 
struct your  children  and  family,  and  not  to  dis- 
pute and  make  scripture  a  railing  and  taunting 
stock  against  priest  and  preachers,  as  many  light 
persons  do.  I  am  very  sorry  to  know  and  hear 
how  unreverendy  that  most  precious  jewel  the 
word  of  God  is  disputed,  hymned,  sung,  and 
jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern,  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same ;  and 
yet  I  am  even  as  much  sorry  that  the  readers  of 
the  same  follow  it,  in  doing,  so  faintly  and  coldly ; 
for,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  charity  was  never  so 
faint  amongst  you,  and  virtuous  and  godly  living 
was  never  less  used,  nor  God  himself  amongst 
Christians  was  never  less  reverenced,  honoured, 
or  served."* 

As  early  as  1536  certain  articles  were  set  forth 
by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for 
their  title,  *  Articles  devised  by  the  King's  High- 
nesses Majesty  to  stablish  Christian  Quietness.* 
In  1537,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  English,  there  appeared  the  *  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,'  or  the  *  Bishops*  Book,'  as 
it  was  called,  after  its  authors,  who  had  worked 
under  the  eye  of  his  majesty.  In  1543  Henry 
ordered  the  publication  of  another  work,  entitled 
^  A  necessary  doctrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chris- 
tian M«n.'  This  book,  which  was  called  the 
'  King's  Book, '  differed  materially  from  the 
*  Bishops'  Book,'  which  only  six  years  before  had 
been  given  to  the  world  as  an  unchangeable  stand- 
ard of  fiedth  and  practice ;  thus  afibrding  a  glaring 
proof  that  the  king's  own  mind  was  not  settled. 
The '  King's  Book'  did  not  lean  so  much  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  as  the  *  Bishops' 
Book.'  It  established  that,  for  those  ''  whose 
office  it  was  to  teach  others,  the  reading  and  study- 
ing of  holy  scripture  was  not  only  convenient,  but 
also  necessary;  but  for  the  other  part  of  the 
church,  ordained  to  be  taught,  it  ought  to  be  deemed, 
certainly,  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  was  not  so  necessary  for  all  those,  "f 

•  Hall.  t  Prcroca  to  the  book  itself. 
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And  soon  after  it  was  enacted  m  parliament,  that 
the  Bible  should  not  be  read  in  public;  that  it 
should  uot  be  read  aloud  in  any  private  families 
except  such  as  were  of  noble  or  gentle  degree ; 
that  it  should  not  be  read  privately  to  one's  self 
except  by  men  who  were  householders,  and  by 
females  who  were  well  bon).  .  By  any  other 
woman,  or  any  artificer,  apprentice,  journeyman, 
servant,  or  labourer,  the  opening  of  the  book  was 
unlawful,  and  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  one 
month's  imprisonment!  Cranmer  and  all  the 
bishops,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  or  half- 
and-half,  concurred  in  these  regidations,  and 
parliament  authorised  the  king  to  make  what- 
ever alterations  he  might  deem  proper.  Same 
time,  Cranmer  was  obliged  to  order  that  the 
'  King's  Book,'  which  contained  all  the  dogmas 
which  he  most  detested,  should  be  published  in 
every  diocese,  and  followed  by  every  preacher  as 
an  infaUible  rule.  It  is  generally  hdd  that,  in 
these  measures,  the  predominating  influence  of  Gar- 
diner and  the  Roman  party  is  visible ;  and  that  that 
stirring  prelate  maintained  an  ascendancy  during 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  and  yet  Cranmer 
retained  no  small  share  of  the  king's  favour,  and 
was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  plots  of  his  spi- 
ritual opponents,  who  more  than  once  thought  they 
had  placed  him  within  an  inch  of  the  stake.  On 
one  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  Six  Articles,  the 
king  dwelt  upon  that  which  related  to  celibacy, 
and  asked  the  archbishop  if  his  bedchamber  could 
stand  the  scrutiny.  Cranmer  replied  that  it  could ; 
for,  although  he  had  taken  a  wife  previous  to  the 
act,  he  had  sent  her  into  Germany  when  it  became 
law.  The  fury  of  persecution  was,  however,  now 
somewhat  allayed.  Probably  from  seeing  the  in- 
discriminate executions  done  upon  the  two  sects, 
the  Papists  thought  it  unwise  to  inform  against  the 
Protestants ;  the  Protestants  deemed  it  prudent  to 
be  silent  as  to  the  Papists  with  their  breaches  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and,  during  the  four  years 
which  closed  this  reign,  it  is  said,  that  only  twenty- 
four  persons  were  put  to  death  for  religion — four- 
teen of  them  being  Protestants,  who  were  burned ; 
ten  Papists  and  recusants  on  the  subject  of  the 
supremacy,  who  were  hanged.* 

In  politics  Henry  was  scarcely  more  moderate 
than  in  religion.  The  wisest  of  his  measures  had 
been  adopted  as  early  as  1536,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  the  whole  of  Wales  should  be  united  with  the 
realm  of  England,  and  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws.  Up  to  this  period  the,  principality  had  been 
in  an  anomalous  state,  from  which,  without  any 
particular  benefits  to  the  Welsh  people,  there 
flowed  many  serious  evils  to  the  English.  It  had 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
governed  by  English  laws,  and  the  other  subdivided 
into  feuds  or  independent  lordships,  which  ac- 
knowledged no*  laws  or  customs  save  their  o>vn, 
and  were  amenable  only  to  their  several  feudal 
chiefs.     Hence  it  happened  that  all  criminals  who 

•  Strype,  Memor.  of  Crunmer.— Blunt,  Hist  Reform. 
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could  escape  across  the  English  lines,  could  pro- 
cure, by  favour  or  purcha&e,  the  protection  of  some 
petty  sovereignty,  and  bid  defiance  to  English  law. 
The  little  lordships — 141  in  number — were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  hostilities  with  one  another; 
like  the  baronies  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  now, 
of  course,  provided  that  no  lord  should  have  the 
power  of  protecting  or  pardoning  any  criminal; 
and  it  was  also  established  that  the  Welsh  shires, 
with  one  borough  in  each,  should  return  members 
to  the  English  parliament.  The  most  important 
of  the  regulations  made  for  Wales  were  extended 
to  the  independent  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
which  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  another  anomaly 
in  the  political  system. 

The  transactions  in  Ireland,  which  have  been 
recently  illustrated  by  a  mass  of  the  most  curious 
and  minute  information,*  would   form  a  large 
chapter  of  themselves,  but  we  can  only  touch 
briefly  on  the  chief  events.     Soon  after  the  re- 
cal  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (in  1522)  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  was  invested,  for  the  third  time,  with  the 
high  office  of  lord-deputy.    The  factions  of  her 
great  lords  were  the  curse  of  Ireland,  keeping  her 
disunited,  weak,  and  poor.    The  Butlers,  under 
their  chief,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  or  Ossory,t  had 
entertained  for  ages  an  inveterate  feud  with  the 
Fitzgeralds,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was 
chief^     Their  complaints  induced  the  suspicious 
Henry  to  recall  the  lord-deputy  to  England,  and 
to  compit  him  to  the  Tower  on  the  usual  charge 
of  treason.     The  Earl  of  Kildare  had  been  in  the 
Tower  before,  and  had  then  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  block.     On  his  present  departure  from 
Ireland  (in  1533)  the  chief  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  the  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  a 
brave  and  generous  young  man,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  who  was  soon  deceived  by  a  report,  purposely 
circulated,  that  his  father  had  now  been  beheaded 
in  reality.     He  flew  to  arms,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  King  of  England.     He  had  then  five  uncles, 
brothers  to  his  father,  three  of  whom,  at  first,  dis- 
suaded him  from  these  extreme  proceedings  ;  but 
the  passion  of  vengeance  excluded  reason,  and  at 
length  they  associated  themselves  with  their  nephew 
Thomas,  and  were  all  involved  in  the  same  ruin. 
At  first  many  of  the  Irish  flocked  to  their  standard, 
and  the  minstrels,  in  wild  strains,  sang  the  sacred 
duty  of  revenge,  and  inflamed  them  to  fury.   They 
surprised  Allen,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  accusers  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  they  murdered  him  in  presence  of 


•  Pttblished  by  Oie  Becord  CommiiBton.  It  fiHs  toIs.  8  and  3  of 
tb«  impoTUnt  State  Apcrt  to  which  we  have  lo  frrauontly  refrrred, 
and  which,  indeed,  have  been  our  most  valuable  guides  through  this 
reigo. 

f  The  Bntlen,  formerly  Earls  'of  Carricky  were  made  Earls  of 
Ormond  by  Edward  III.  In  1524  the  then  Eail  of  Ormond  was 
induced  bv  Henry  VIIl.  to  leeign  that  tiUo  (which  the  king  eonfirrred 
upon  his  i'ather-in-law,  Thomas  Boleyn,  created  alio  Visoouot  Roch- 
ford,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  the  English  peerage),  and 
to  aoeept  iu  lieu  of  it  the  earldom  of  Osaory.  But,  on  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  1538,  without  issue  male  (his  only  son, 
George  Boleyn,  Viscount  RoehfortI,  having,  as  above  related,  been 
atUinted  and  executed  in  1S36),  the  earldom  of  Ormond  was  reaiorml 
to  the  BttUers,  who  thenceforth  wer9  earls  of  Ormond  and  Usp 
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the  eaxVa  son  and  brothers  *  They  aent  an  agent 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  then  irritated  by  the 
recent  divorcing  of  his  aunt  Catherine ;  and  they 
opened  communicationfl  with  Rome,  offering,  upon 
conditions,  to  prevent  Henry,  or  any  of  the  English, 
from  carrying  their  church  reforms  into  Ireland. 
But  they  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  entertained  different  notions ;  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  power  of  the  rival  faction  of 
the  Butlers,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  want 
and  disorder  into  the  wilds  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  "  The  poor  earl  (the  prisoner  in  the  Tower), 
already  afflicted  with  a  palsy,  was  so  stricken  to 
the  heart  with  the  news  of  thia  tumult  that  be 
survived  but-  a  few  days  the  knowledge  of  his 
unhappine8s.**t  Sir  William  Skeffington,  the  newly 
appointed  lord'^eputy,  took  the  field  with  a  nu- 
merous army  of  regular  troops ;  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  1535,  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  son  of 
the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  other  forces,  which 
went  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Thomas.  This  Lord 
Leonard  bribed  some  of  the  rebels,  who  agreed 
to  betray  their  leader.  He  found  the  county  of 
Kildare  miserably  wasted;  out  of  eight  hundreds 
or  baronies,  six  were  all  burnt ;  "  few  or  no  people 
inhabiting  there,  but  leaving  their  com  on  the 
ground  to  the  traitors."  Meath  was  scarcely  in  a 
better  condition ;  and,  to  add  to  the  miseries  of 
insurrection  and  civil  war,  all  the  towns  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  were  "  sore  infected  with  pesti- 
lence, and  especially  Dublin."  As  Henry  sent 
little  or  no  money  to  his  troops,  they  lived  at  large 
upon  the  unhappy  country,  plundering  first,  and 
burning  and  destroying  afterwards,  wherever  they 
weut.  liord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  was  soon  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  he  offered  to  surrender  upon 
terms ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Leonard  Gray 
to  be  •*  intercessor  between  him  and  the  king,  that 
he  might  have  pstrdon  for  life  and  lands,  which,  if 
he  could  not  obtain,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  shift 
for  himself  the  best  that  he  could."  It  appears 
pretty  certam  that  Gray  promised  him  a  full 
pardon,  for  he  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  was 
not  taken  in  arms :  but  Skefl&ngton  gave  a  different 
account  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  which  still  exists. 
He  told  the  king  that  O'Connor,  perceiving  that 
there  were  "  no  ways  else  but  his  utter  destruction 
and  banishment,  came  in  and  yielded  himself ;" 
and  that  the  "  traitor  Thomas  Fitzg:erald,  with 
divers  others  his  accomplices,  considering  that  he 

*  They  caaght  the  arehbialiop  in  the  month  of  July,  1534,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  England.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  1«ttet  to  the  kfng  t—"  Fortbennorei  it  may  please  your  highness 
to  be  adveHiiad  how,  the  last  day  of  July,  eerlain  kiiowl«d«e  was 
brought  to  yonr  grace's  elty  of  Waterford,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  being  in  ship  to  depart  towards  England,  Thomas,  son  to  tha 
Sari  of  HUdaro.  caosed  him  to  be  taken,  and  brought  belbre  him. 
and  there,  in  his  sight,  by  hit  commandment,  was  cruelly  and 
shamefkiny  murdetvd,  and  other  divers  of  his  ehaplatnt  and  servants 
that  were  in  his  company ;  which  tyranny,  without  mercy,  cause  the 
people  mneh  more  to  fear :  and  it  is  greatly  dunbted  that  he  will  do 
what  he  can  to  suhdne  and  destroy  yonr  grace's  English  subjeett,  in 
fault  of  aid  and  defence ;  for  snch  as  were  thwrenoto  appointed  did 
mtlegood.  He  hath  also  alluted  O'Connor  onto  him. -and  all  other 
Irishmen  that  he  can  get  be  in  aid,  burning  and  deftroytng  yoor 
graoe*s  English  subJe«M."*>  A«f»  JRqierr. 
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could  not  he  sncconred  hy  the  said  O'Connor,  and 
that  his  band  and  strength  were  by  policy  allured 
from  him,  had  in  like  manner  submitted  and 
yielded  himself  to  his  highness'  mercy  and  pity, with- 
out condition  either  of  pardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods, 
but  wholly  submitting  himself  to  his  grace;  so 
that  his  desire  was,  now  that  he  was  Imught  to 
uttermost  extremity,  to  be  conducted  to  his  high- 
ness by  the  Lord  Leonard  Gray."*  A  few  days 
after,  however,  the  whole  council  of  Ireland, 
headed  by  the  chief  justice,  besought  his  high- 
ness most  humbly,  *'  that  according  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  words  spoken  to  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, to  allure  him  to  yield  himself,  he  would 
be  merciful  to  the  said  Thomas,  especially  con- 
cerning his  life."t  But  the  council  ought  to 
have  toaown  the  king  better  than  to  suppose  he 
would  regard  "  the  comfort  of  their  words  spoken" 
(a  curious  periphrasis  for  promises),  or  show  any 
mercy  to  tne  captive.  O^Connor  had  been  too 
wise  to  surrender  in  person, — he  only  delivered 
certain  hostages  as  security  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
but  his  ally.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  was  forth- 
with carried  over  to  England  hj  the  Lord  ]  jconard 
Gray,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Gray  soon 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  named  marshal, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole  army. 
One  of  his  main  objects  was  to  secure  the  persons  of 
the  five  uncles  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  were  still 
at  large.  On  the  I4th  of  February,  of  the  following 
year  (1536),  the  council  of  Ireland,  with  great  glee, 
informed  Cromwell  that  •*  the  five  brethren**  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  Lord  Leonard,  the  chief 
justice,  and  others ;  which,  in  their  opinion,  was 
the  best  deed  that  ever  was  done  for  the  weal  of 
the  king's  poor  subjects  of  that  land.  *'  And  we 
assure  your  mastership,"  they  add,  **  that  the  said 
lord  justice,  the  treasurer  of  the  king's  wars,  and 
such  others  as  his  grace  put  in  trust  in  this  behalf, 
have  highly  deserved  his  most  gracious  thaidcs  for 
the  politic  and  secret  conveying  of  this  matter, 
which  was  no  less  beyond  the  expectation  of  all 
men  here,  than  it  was  joyful  to  all  die  king's 
subjects  to  see  the  same  brought  to  such  a  perfec- 
tion." They  did  well  to  avoid  particulars  ;  for,  by 
*'the  politic  and  secret  managing  of  this  matter," 
was  to  be  understood,  that  Lord  Leonard  Gray  and 
the  others,  in  defiance  of  the  sacred  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, had  treacherously  seized  the  five  Fitz- 
geralds  at  a  banquet!  After  a  long  and  cruel 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  they  were  all  beheaded, 
with  their  nephew,  the  young  earl,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1537.  Their  betrayer,  the  Lord 
Leonard  Gray,  though,  as  a  reward,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lord-lieutenant  or  deputy,  did  not  long 
survive  them :  on  charges  and  suspicions  he  was 
committed  to  one  of  the  cells  they  had  occupied, 
and  OQ  the  28th  of  June,  1541,  he  was  beheaded 
as  a  traitor  on  Tower  Hill ;  where,  it  is  said,  be 
ended  his  life  very  quietly  and  godlily.| 

Of  the  ancient  and  powerfiil  family  of  the  Fitz<' 
geralds  there   remained  but  one,  a  boy  twelve 
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yean  old,  nmned  Oerald,  the  yoonger  brother  of 
the  Lord  Thomas.  According  to  one  account 
he  was  aeized  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and, 
**  trusting  not  to  the  weak  plea  of  hit  innocence, 
then  sick  of  the  measles  as  he  was,  he  sought,  by 
making  an  escape,  to  set  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  maUce :  and  being,  therefore,  packed  up  in  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  he  was  privately  conveyed  to 
one  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  lurked  until  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  into  France." 
There  is,  however,  a  better  ground  for  believing 
that  the  young  Fitzgerald  was  never  brought  to 
the  Tower  at  all,  but  that  he  was  secretly  carried 
out  of  Ireland  into  France  by  a  sea-captain  or 
merchant  that  dwelt  at  St  Malo,  and  who  chanced 
**  to  be  with  his  ship  on  merchandise  in  Ireland," 
where  certain  monks  entreated  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  noble  boy.*  The  remainder  of  his  history 
is  as  authentic  as  it  is  romantic.  Driven  from 
France  at  the  desire  of  Henry,  who  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  treaty,  by  which  neither  power 
should  give  refuge  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  the 
boy  sought  an  asylum  in  Flanders.  There  he 
Boon  found  himself  in  no  less  danger  than  before ; 
up<m  which  he  fled  into  Italy,  and  implored  the 
protection  of  his  kinsman,  Reginald  Pole,  who 
received  and  maintained  hkn  very  nobly.  Under  the 
care  of  the  cardinal  the  young  Irish  fugitive  received 
a  good  education  at  Rome;  and  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  by  means  of  the  same  protector,  he 
was  restored  to  his  country,  and  to  the  honours 
and  estates  of  his  ancestors,  the  earls  of  Kildare, 

The  Fitzgeralds  had  derived  a  large  portion  of 
that  power  with  which  they  made  themselves  formid- 
able to  the  English  government  by  setting  them- 
selves against  the  innovations  in  the  church,  and 
declaring  themselves  the  champions  of  the  old 
religioa*  Upon  their  arrest,  Cromer,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  prolonged  the  opposition  to  Henry,  on 
the  same  grounds,  being  generally  supported  by 
the  native  Irish,  who  had  no  hope  whatever  of 
sharing  in  the  spoils  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
and  as  generally  opposed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  nobi- 
litv,  who  had  good  expectations  of  enriching  them- 
selves, as  their  brethren  in  England  had  done,  bv 
the  processes  of  snppreseion  anid  confiscation.  If 
matters  had  been  carried  with  a  high  hand  in 
England,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  government  was 
not  very  observant  of  law  and  constitutional  right 
in  Ireland.  By  a  stretch  of  authority  the  whole 
body  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  excluded  fkom  the 
Irish  parliament,  in  wluch  they  had  hitherto  voted 
by  their  proctors;  and  then  statutes  were  passed 
abolishing  the  authority  of  the  pope  for  ever,  de- 
claring Henry  supreme  head  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  giving  to  him  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  and 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Ge<Mrge 
Brown,  a  friend  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted from  the  office  (now  abolished)  of  provincial 
of  the  Augustine  Friars  in  England  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  in  lieu  of  Allen,  who  had 
been  slain  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  was  very  zealous  for 
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the  new  system  in  church  matters,  and  equally 
eager  for  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries ; 
but  he  encountered  many  difficulties  in  both  ways  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lord-deputy  "treated 
him  contemptuously,  and  vilipended  him ;"  nay, 
according  to  his  own  account,  often  imprisoned 
him,  and  expelled  him  from  his  own  house !  In 
a  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  the  8th  of  January, 
1538,  he  complains  of  the  great  obstinacy  of  the 
Irish  priests,  who,  before  the  king  was  declared 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  *'  could  preach  well 
enough,  after  the  old  sort  and  fashion,  holding  on 
even  till  good  Christians  were  weary  of  them  ;** 
while,  now,  not  one  of  them  would  open  his 
lips  in  any  pulpit  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
kmg's  right ;  "  but  in  comers,  and  with  friends  of 
their  own,  they  could  full  earnestly  utter  their  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  the  old  learning."  All,  he 
declares,  wero  bearing  against  him,  but  especially 
the  Friars  Observants;  "which,"  he  says,  "be 
the  worst  of  all  others,  for  I  can  neither  make 
them  swear  nor  yet  preach  amonff  us,  so  little 
regard  they  mine  authority."  A  Tittle  later  he 
tells  his  fhend  Cromwell  that  he  has  committed 
unto  ward  a  sufiragan  of  the  Bishop  of  Meatb, 
who,  in  a  sermon,  had  prayed  first  for  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  then  for  the  emperor,  and,  last  of  all,  for 
the  king's  grace,  saying,  "  I  pray  God  he  may  never 
depart  this  world  until  he  hath  mad^  amends," 
And  he  complains  continually  of  the  great  difficulty 
he  finds  in  dealing  with  such  obstinate  and  sturdy 
Papists  as  the  Irish  priests.  He  had  also  committed 
'*  unto  ward,  for  perversity  and  negligence,"  another 
man,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's.  *'  Howbeit," 
he  continues,  "  spite  of  my  beard,  yea,  and  to  my 
great  rebuke,  while  that  I  was  at  a  house  of 
Observants  to  swear  them,  and  also  to  extinct 
(extinguish)  that  name,  naming  them  Conventuals, 
my  lord  deputy  hath  set  him  at  liberty — so  dodi 
his  lordship  aid  me  in  my  prince's  causes!  I 
think  the  simplest  holy-water  clerk  is  better 
esteemed  than  I  am.  I  beseech  your  lordship, 
in  the  way  of  charity,  either  cause  my  authority  to 
take  effect,  or  else  let  ma  return  home  again  unto 
the  cloister ;  where,  when  that  I  was  at  the  worst, 
I  was  in  better  case  than  I  am  now,  what  with  my 
lord-deputy,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  pecu- 
niose  prior  of  Kilmainham."*  It  is  quite  clear, 
from  the  frequent  lamentations  of  this  prelate, 
that  there  was  far  from  being  a  unanimity  of  opi- 
nion in  the  Irish  council  of  government,  and  that 
the  lord-deputy  (Lord  Leonard  Gray)  was  not 
over-zealous  in  asserting  the  supremacy,  and  sup- 
pressing the  religious  houses. 

Very  soon  after,  in  the  same  year  (1538),  the 
arohbishop  informs  Cromwell  that  he  has  received 
his  letters,  purporting  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  greatly  regrets 
proper  orders  should  not  have  cqme  to  hand  sooner ; 
^*  for,"  says  the  careful  prelate,  "  the  fame  thereof 
is  so  notably  known  that  the  king's  highness  will 

*  SUto  Paptn,  Leiten  froB  BniVB,  An^biiliop  •f  DubUo,  to 
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lose  five  thousand  marks  at  least ;  because  all  iu- 
cumbents  leave  their  lands  in  manner  as  waste, 
and  nothing  tilled,  and  also  continually  conceal 
their  moveables ;  yea,  and  also  alienate  their  jewels, 
and  others  their  church  ornaments,  for  which  I 
fear  that  the  king's  grace  shall  have  small  com- 
modity.'* He  assures  the  minister  that,  according 
to  his  bounden  duty  aud  promises  made  unto  his 
good  lordship,  he  is  doing  what  in  him  lieth,  being 
prompt  to  set  forth  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his 
prince  8  just  cause,  though  he  finds  himself  greatly 
maligned  at  for  the  same.  He  then  proceeds  to 
more  personal  concerns,  telling  Cromwell  that  my 
lord  deputy  is  a  heavy  lord  unto  him,  having  not 
only  sundry  times  abused  his  person,  but  also  with- 
held from  him  his  halves,  with  other  commodities 
unto  him  belonging.*  The  personal  quarrels  were 
not  confined  to  the  archbishop  and  the  lord  de- 
puty:  all  the  functionaries  had  their  feuds  and  dif- 
ferences, arising  out  of  conflicting  religious  beliefs, 
and  still  more  out  of  jealousy  as  to  the  apportion- 
ing of  the  confiscated  lands ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  nearly  every  one  of  them  to 
play  the  informer,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  English 
court  for  the  destruction  of  his  associates.  They 
could  never  agree  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
the  native  Irish,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  notion 
more  generally  adopted  was,  that  they  were  to  be 
treated  without  mercy,  for  we  find  continual  com- 
plaints of  there  being  overmuch  favour  shown  to 
the  Irishry.  O'Connor  was  soon  again  in  arms ; 
and  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  English, 
or  to  the  new  system  of  church  government,  rose  up 
in  the  person  of  O'Neil,  the  great  chieftain  of  the 
north.  The  royal  troops,  and  the  Irish  kernes 
acting  with  them,  fell  upon  O'Neil's  country,  and 
plundered  aud  burnt  it  for  six  whole  days.  The 
plundering  evidently  retarded  the  operations  of 
the  war,  which  was  allowed  to  linger  on  for  nearly 
three  years;  nor  was  the  pacification  of  the 
country  promoted  by  the  constant  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  One  Patrick  Bam- 
well  ventured  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  the 
course  pursued  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that,  to 
tranquillise  the  unhappy  country,  the  lord  deputy 
and  the  other  officers  must  be  men  of  greater 
honesty  and  probity.  "  His  grace's  deputy,"  says 
this  sensible  person,  "  should  be  faithful,  sure,  and 
constant  in  his  promises,  and,  in  especial,  in  any 
concluding  of  peace;  and  he  should  be  such  a 
person  that  shall  have  more  regard  to  his  own 
honour  and  promise  tluin  to  any  covetous  desire 

*  He  Koes  on  to  stale  one  partieuUr  grievance  wliieh  may  serre  as 
a  specimen  of  tome  huadreu«  of  tlie  same  kind:—"  And  whereas  I 
wrote  unto  your  lordship  for  the  attiuumi*nt  of  a  very  poor  house  of 
friars,  named  the  New  Abbey,  a  house  of  the  obstinates'  relij^lon, 
which  lay  very  commodfous  for  me  at  Itallymore,  to  rciialr  unto  in 
times  of  need.  I  am  clean  dispatched  of  an  v  pleasure  tliere,  and  the 
profit  thereof  givon  to  an  Irishman,  so  tiiat  1  am  counted  an  un- 
worthy parson.  Wherefore  to  you,  my  especial  good  lord,  I  make  my 
moan,  having  none  other  refuge,  bescechtni;  yonr  lordship  that.  If  the 
Abbeyof  Oracedieu  be  suppresnec^,  that  I  may  have  it  in  farm,  before 
another,  for  it  Ui*th  even  within  the  midst  of  mj  lands;  yea.  and  also 
I  am  founder  of  the  samei  and  ratlier  than  I  wonld  lack  it.  would 
give  the  king's  highn'>sa,  yearly,  10/.  above  any  other,  or  else  make 
permutation  with  his  grace  (or  o'ther  lands  of  mine  about  BallymOTe, 
which  be  more  commodious  for  his  highness."— 5tof«  Hifen. 


of  plunder  or  booties  of  cattle ;  and  he  should 
maxe  no  wilful  war,  but  when  war  is  made  upon 
a  good  ground,  that  same  should  be  followed  tul  a 
perfect  conclusion,  and  not  left  to  run  large."* 

The  foreign  enemies  of  Henry  were  not  slow  in 
perceiving  his  weak  point.  The  Scots  occasionally 
succoured  and  encouraged  the  Irish  insurgents; 
and  the  king  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm 
bv  reports  of  armaments,  from  Spain  or  from 
France,  being  in  Bantry  Bay.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  English  would  have  all  the 
plundering  and  burning  to  themselves;  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  they  were  often  the  victims  of 
the  same  practices.  In  1540,  soon  after  the  recall 
of  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  O'Connor  invaded  Kildare, 
burning  every  village  and  every  town  that  he  could 
take ;  O'Neil  fell  upon  Dundalk ;  M'Mordo  and 
the  O'Tholes  moved  on  another  line ;  and  the 
English  pale  was  visited  in  its  whole  length  by 
fire  and  sword.  But  in  the  end  of  the  year 
O'Connor  submitted  upon  promise  of  being  made 
a  baron,  and  aAer  a  sanguinary  victory  gained  over 
the  kernes,  a  certain  degree  of  tranquillity  was 
restored. 

Hitherto  Ireland  had  been  but  a  lordship ;  in 
1541  Henry  resolved  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  the  policy 
of  attaching  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  also  such  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Irish  proprietors  as  had  not  already  been  ennobled, 
by  admitting  them  to  the  honours  of  the  peerage. 
The  allurement  thus  held  out  was  run  after  with 
wonderful  eagerness  by  both.  The  De  Burghs, 
the  O'Briens,  the  O'Neils,  the  O'Tholes,  the  Ca- 
vanahs,  and  the  rest  were  all  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  independence  for  the  title  and  pri« 
vileges  of  peers.  They  consented  to  hold  their 
lands  of  the  crown  by  the  tenure  of  military 
service;  they  swore  fealty  to  Henry;  and  they 
accepted  from  him  houses  in  Dublin,  which  they 
were  to  inhabit  when  sulhmoned  'as  peers  to  the 
Irish  parliament  Thus  U  Iliac  de  Burgh  became 
Earl  of  Clanricarde;  Murrock  O'Brien,  Earl  of 
Thomond;  and  the  formidable  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  Though  not  without  difficulty,  Henry  was 
prevailed  upon  to  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cusake,  and  give  the  Irish  chiefs  letters  patent, 
securing  them  in  possession  of  all  their  lands,  with 
assurances  that  they  should  not  be  encroached 
upon.  This  measure  somewhat  quieted  the  sus- 
picion which  the  Irish  had  long  entertained,  that 
the  English  intended  one  day  to  banish  them  and 
put  them  from  their  lands  for  ever ;  a  misgiving 
which  caused  them  to  persevere  in  war  and  mis- 
chief.f  The  king  was  pleased  to  express  his  hope 
that  the  Irishry  would  now  benefit  by  discreet 
training,  learn  to  know  and  reverence  Almighty 
God  and  their  lawful  prince,  and  grow  in  w^th 
and  civility.  He  instructed  his  Irish  cooncil  to  go 
on  with  the  work  of  reformation,  aud  suppress  the 

•  State  Papers. 
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monasteries  in  the  territOTies  of  the  chiefs  who  had 
submitted,  setting  aside  their  lands  for  his  use  and 
profit :  but  feeling  the  great  difficulty  of  executing 
these  measures  in  Ireland,  he  recommended  them 
to  be  slow  and  cautious, — ^to  "  make  good  experi- 
ment beforehand  of  their  faith  and  willingness,  and 
not  overmuch  press  them  in  any  vigorous  sort," 
but  only  persuade  them,  "discreetly,"  that  the 
lands  of  the  church  were  **  his  proper  inherit- 
ance.** In  all  these  measures  there  was  con- 
siderable prudence  and  ability,  and  the  effect  of 
Henry's  general  policy  was  greatly  to  extend  the 
English  power  in  Ireland.* 

We  left  the  afiiGurs  of  Scotland  in  a  most  embar- 
rassed state,  at  the  second  departure  of  the  Regent 
Albany  for  France,  in  October,   1522.      Henry, 
who  had  pretended  that  the  sole  cause  of  his  hosti- 
lity was  the  presence  of  that  prince,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Albany,  sent  Clarenceux  to  declare,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  that  he  held  the  war  to  be  unna- 
tural, and  that  he  was  most  desirous  of  living  in 
peace  with  his  dear  nephew  James.     Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  his  troops,  collected  in  the  east 
marches,  ravaged  and  burnt  the  greater  part  of  Te- 
viotdale  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk of  later  times),  with  10,000  men,  burst  into  the 
Merse,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him,  with- 
out even  respecting  the  beautiful  old  abbey  of  Jed- 
boigh,  which  he  left  a  heap  of  ruins.     Lord  Dacre 
continued  his  ancient  practices;    and  whenever 
there  was  a  traitor  in  Scotland  he  was  ready  to 
bribe  him.     In  1523  Albany  returned  with  a  fleet 
of  81  small  vessels,  4000  foot  soldiers,  500  men- 
at-arms,  1000  hackbutters,  600  horse,  and  a  decent 
train  of  artillery,  which  had  been  furnished  to  him 
by  the  French.      He  found  his  former  close  and 
dear    ally,    Margaret,  the    queen-dowager,   who 
had  taken  to  herself  another  lover,  deep  in  nego- 
tiations with  Dacre  and  Surrey,  and  sold  to  pro- 
mote the  English  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
indqjendence  of  the  Scottish  nation  and  her  son's 
crown.   His  position  was  more  than  ever  difficult ; 
the  Scots  were  jealous  of  the  foreign  army  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,   and,  being  well  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  on  the  continent,  they 
maintained  that  Albany  wished  to  urge  them  into 
a  war  with  England  for  the  sole  object  of  obliging 
France.     At  the  same  time,  the  English  court  pre- 
tended to  be  anxious  for  peace ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  had  coolly  proposed  to  Wolsey  to  lay 
waste  the  Scottish  border  to  the  breadth  of  twelve 
miles,  and  make  it  a  desert  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  had  now  nothing  but  peace  upon  his  lips. 
But  it  was  always  thus — ^when  the  Scots  were  in  a 
condition  to  make  war,  they  were  deluded  with 
pacific  protestations ;  and  when  they  were  defence- 
less Henry  attacked  them  without  any  formal  de- 
claration.     The    Scottish    parliament,    however, 
assembled,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  a 
muster  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  20th  of  October,  that  the  defeat  of  Flodden 
might  be  avenged,  and  reprisals  made  for  the  in- 

•  stale  P»pen» 


cursions  of  Shrewsbury,  Surrey,  and  tlie  other 
leaders  who  had  committed  such  havoc  on  the 
borders.     By  means  of  money  Albany  won  over 
some  of  the  most  venal  of  the  nobles,  and  even 
shook  the  English  politics  of  the  queen-dowager, 
who,  with  great  delicacy,  informed  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  that,  unless  her  brother  Henry  remitted 
her  more  cash,  she  might  possibly  join  the  French 
interest,  and  co-operate  with  Albany.     On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  Scottish  army  appeared  in  array 
near  Edinburgh;  but  Argyle,  the  Lord  Forbes, 
the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  other  great  lords,  were 
absent;  some  openly  condemning  the  invasion  of 
England,  some    pretending    sickness.      Albany, 
however,    marched  to    the    Tweed    with    about 
40,000  men ;  but  the  season  was  far  advanced ; 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable  for  his  artillery  ; 
the  Scots  quarrelled  with  the  foreign  auxiliaries, 
and  many  of  their  chiefs  had  engaged  with  Surrey 
and  Dacre  to  check  the  regent's  progress.     When 
they  reached  the  wooden  bridge  of  Melrose,  a  large 
body  of  troops  refused  to  cross  the  Tweed ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  divisions  which  had  passed  halted, 
wavered,  and  then,  in  spite  of  Albany's  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  recrossed  the  bridge  to  the  Scot-> 
tish  side.    The  regent  then  attempted  to  keep 
them  close  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  he 
laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle  with  his  foreign  troops 
and  artillery.     But  he  was  foiled  even  in  this 
paltry  enterprise ;   and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
after  losing  some  three  hundred  Frenchmen  in  an 
assault,  he  was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  being 
speedily  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
been  allowed  time  to  collect  a  formidable  army. 
On  his  way  to  the  monastery  of  Eccles,  Albany's 
greatest  fear  was  from  the  Scottish  troops ;   for  he 
had  discovered  that  some  of  the  lords  had  concerted 
a  plot  for  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  he  was  ri^ht  glad  when  the  mass  of 
the  army  broke  up,  and  dispersed  in  the  midst  of 
a  snow-storm,  leaving  him  with  the  Frenchmen, 
who  alone  had  shown  courage  and  good  will.*    On 
his  return  to  the  capital,  some  of  the  Scottish  peers 
accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the  disgrace 
they  themselves  had  brought  about ;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  presence  of  Surrey  on  the  borders, 
and  the  inclemeney  of  the  season,  they  insisted  on 
his  instantly  dismissing  the   foreign  auxiliaries. 
The  poor  Frenchmen  were  compell^  to  embark : 
the  winter  storms  drove  them  out  of  their  course, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  them  were  shipwrecked 
and  drowned  among  the  Hebrides.    Soon  after,  in 
the  spring  of  1523,  Albany,  in  disgust  and  despair, 
returned  once  more  to  France,  whence  he  marched 
with  the  French  king  into  Italy  in  the  following 
year.    The  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  completed  the  ruin  of  his  party  in 
Scotland,  where  the  queen-dowager  once  more 
mismanaged  afiairs  for  a  short  time.      Henry  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  on 
the  continent,  and  who,  upon  certain  conditions, 
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engaged  to  forward  the  viewi  of  the  Engliih  in 
his  native  country.     But  before  this  project  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  Margaret,  asaisted  by  the 
EarlB  of  Arran,  Lennox,  Crawford,  and  others  of 
the  great  nobles,  got  possession  of  the  person  of 
her  son,  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
caused  him  to  be  declared  of  age,  and  to  be  pro- 
claimed king.    James  was  twelve  years  old  when 
ht  was  thus  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  and 
received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  of  such  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  peers  as  had  espoused  his 
mother's  party.     The  whole  plan  was  transparent, 
and  all  patriotic  minds  dreaded  to  see  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  again  in  the  hands  of  so 
capricious,  unwise,  and  anti-national  a  person  as 
Margaret.      James    Beaton,    Archbishop  of   St. 
Andrew's,  and  Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  re- 
sisted and  threw  ridicule  on  the  notion  of  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  being  king ;  for  which  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.    Wolsey  flattered  Beaton  with  the 
promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  if  he  would  renounce 
his  engagements  to  support  the  regency  established 
by  the  Scottish  pariiament,  and  become  the  tool  of 
Ensland ;  but  Beaton,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a 
high  and  patriotic  spirit ;   and  he  rejected  these 
proposals.     Henry  cared  not  by  what  means  he 
obtained  the  ascendancy :  giving  up  Angus,  who 
was  now  residing  at  his  court,  he  determined  to 
support  this  precious  revolution,  by  which  Mar- 
garet might  reign  in  her  son's  name,  and  he  might 
rule  in  hers.     He  sent  her  and  the  Earl  of  Arran 
some  money  and  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  as  a 
body-guard  for  the  young  king;  but  Maivaret  was 
as  wilful  as  her  brother :  she  soon  fomid  fault  with 
him  for  permitting  the  return  of  her  now  odious 
husband,  and  she  threatened  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  enemies  of  England,  unless  Angus 
were  kept  away  from  Scotland.     At  the  same  time, 
she  clamoured  for  more  money,  and  demanded  the 
order  of  the  garter  for  her  friend  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
But,  very  soon  after,  she  disgusted  the  powerful 
Arran  by  taking  to  herself  another  paramour,  in 
the  person  of  Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Lord 
Evandale,  a  very    handsome    but  inexperienced 
youth,  whom  she  instantly  raised  to  the  important 
office  of  lord  treasurer.     Upon  this,  her  party  fell 
from  her  rapidly,  and  she  did  not  mend  matters  by 
making  her  young  lover   chancellor  soon  after. 
She  continued,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  Wolsey  and  her  brother  Henry,  who 
thereupon  renewed  negotiations  with  her  husband 
Angus,  who  was  still  at  the  English  court.     Afler 
many  shameful  intrigues,  Angus,  having  agreed  to 
do  the  will  of  Henry,  was  sent  into  Scotland ;  and, 
with  English  assistance,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  young  king,  and,  with  that,  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.     After  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Margaret  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  by  which  she  was  removed  from 
any  dependence  as  a  wife  upon  Angus,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  voice  in  the  council  and  the  dis- 
posal of  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  church. 
She  would  not  have  obtained  such  mild  terms  had 


it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  die  English  court, 
and  the  manoeuvres  of  its  skilful  agents ;  yet  the 
treaty  was  scarcely  signed  when  she  opened  a 
secret  negotiation  with  Albany  and  the  French 
court,  professing  a  readiness  to  go  to  all  extre- 
mities against  England,  provided  only  they  would 
assist  her  in  expelling  her  husband  Angus,  and 
in  getting  a  divorce  from  Rome.  But  by  this 
time  Francis  was  a  prisoner  and  Albany  power- 
less; and,  to  complete  her  misfortunes,  her  bro- 
ther's agents  intercepted  her  letters,  and  laid  them 
before  the  enraged  majesty  of  England,  who  wrote 
his  lovii^  sister  such  a  philippic,  that  she  burst 
into  tears  as  she  perused  it,  and  complained  that 
the  style  was  more  fit  for  a  vulgar  railer  than  to 
be  employed  by  a  king  to  a  noble  lady.  She  was 
now  deprived  of  the  very  limited  share  of  autho- 
rity she  had  possessed ;  and  her  husband  Angus, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Douglases  governed  the  coun- 
try. Angus  consented,  at  last  (in  1536),  to  a 
divorce,  and  Margaret  married  her  paramour,  and 
fell  into  deserved  contempt  with  all  parties.* 

The  young  King  James  soon  felt  a  desire  to  free 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Douglases ;  and 
in  July,  1528,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  he 
escaped  from  the  honourable  confinement  in  which 
he  was  held,  disguised  as  a  yeoman  of  the  guard, 
and  threw  himself  into  Stirling  Castle,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle, 
Eglintoun,  and  Murray,  and  by  many  other  power- 
ful noblemen,  who  saluted  him  as  their  free  and 
uncontrolled  monarch-— and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  James  was  free.  He  instantly  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  Angus,  or  'any  lord  or 
retainer  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  to  approach 
within  six  miles  of  his  court,  under  pain  of  treason, 
and  he  presently  levied  an  army,  which  enabled 
him  to  drive  his  enemies  across  the  borders. 
Angus  became  the  pensioner  of  Henry,  and  re- 
mained for  some  years  an  exile  in  England.  The 
young  James  soon  proved  that  he  was  very  capable 
of  the  duties  of  government ;  and  his  frank,  gene- 
rous disposition,  and  easy  popular  manners,  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  He  resolved  to 
free  his  country  from  foreign  dictation  and  the  in- 
terference of  England ;  and  to  that  end  he  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  French  king. 
In  1532  the  intrigues  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  traitorously  allied  himself  with  England, 
and  the  desperation  of  Angus  and  the  banished 
Douglases,  brought  on  a  war  between  the  two 
countries;  but  hostilities  were  confined  to  the 
borders,  where,  properly  speaking,  peace  never 
reigned ;  and  «  treaty  was  soon  concluded  under 
the  mediation  of  the  French  king.  The  treaty,  on 
terms  very  honourable  to  Scotland,  was  signed  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  1 534.  James  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  His  ministers  were  very  anxious  that 
he  should  marry ;  but  unfortunately  he  inherited 
his  father's  propensity  to  irregular  amours,  and,  in 

*  She  died  in  1639.  hftving,  with  great  dlfficidiy,  been  pretuled 
apon  not  to  divorce  her  thira  hiubaao. 
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the  society  of  his  mistreuei,  he  felt  no  very  eamett 
desire  to  become  a  husband.  To  secure  him  in 
his  interests,  the  Emperor  Charles,  who  was  then 
smarting  under  the  insults  offered  to  his  aunt  Ca- 
therine, proposed  that  he  should  espouse  his  niece, 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Portugal;  but  James  evaded 
the  oflfer,  taking  care,  however,  to  deplore  the  king 
of  England's  conduct,  and  to  express  his  own  de- 
termination of  supporting  in  Scotland  the  religion 
of  his  ancestors.  His  counsellors  were  chiefly 
priests,  whose  intolerance  was  heightened  by  the 
notorious  fact,  that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
inclined  to  a  reform  of  the  church  were  bad  patriots, 
and  in  the  pay  of  England.  These  priests  induced 
the  king  to  preside  in  person  at  the  trial  of  David 
Straiton  and  Norman  Gourlay,  who  were  convicted  , 
as  heretics,  and  burnt  at  the  rood  of  Greenside, 
on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2lth  of 
August,  1534.  Other  individuals  suspected  of  en- 
tertaining the  opinions  of  Luther  were  driven  into 
exile.  An  act  passed  some  years  before  against  the 
importation  of  the  works  of  the  great  heretic  Luther 
was  renewed ;  the  discussion  of  his  opinions,  ex- 
cept with  the  view  of  overthrowing  them,  was  pro- 
hibited; and  all  Scotsmen  possessing  heretical 
books  were  commanded  to  debver  them  up  within 
forty  days,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  and  impri- 
sonment. The  more  Henry  attacked  the  Roman 
church,  the  more  James  seemed  determined  to  de> 
fend  it.  The  English  court  was  much  distressed 
by  this  diversity  of  opinion ;  and,  to  win  over  his 
nephew,  Henry  made  him  an  offer  of  the  hand  of 
his  own  daiu^hter  Mary,  and  sent  him  one  of  his 
own  priests.  Dr.  Barlow,  to  peach  [to  him.  This 
Barlow  found  slight  encouragement  at  the  Scottish 
court,  and  the  Scottish  clergy  shut  up  all  the  pul- 
pits against  him ;  upon  which  he  described  the 
clericM  counsellors  of  James  as  being  ^  the  pope's 
pestilent  preachers,  and  very  limbs  of  the  devil. *' 
The  matrimonial  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  so  did  a  proposal  nAade  by  Henry  for  a  meet- 
ing with  his  nephew  at  York;  and  James  soon 
after  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Marie  de 
Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Yendome. 
Irritated  by  some  delays — to  the  causes  of  which 
it  is  supposed  that  Henry  was  no  stranger — 
and  anxious  to  see  his  affianced  bride  before  mar- 
rying her,  James  sailed  for  France,  where  the 
lively  king  received  him  with  great  honour.  James 
was  not  pleased  with  the  personal  appearance  of 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  but  he  was  charmed  by  the 
Princess  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  the  French 
king,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen ;  and  Francis  and 
the  other  parties  interested  were  easily  induced  to 
agree  that  he  should  marry  her  instead  of  Marie. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  January,  1537,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  May  the  royal  couple  landed  safely  at  Leith. 
But  Magdalen,  who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  when  the  married,  died  of  a  rapid  decline 
on  the  7th  of  July,  leaving  her  husband  in  great 
affliction,  from  which,,  however,  he  was  soon  suffi- 
ciently roused  to  send  David  Beaton,  afterwards 


the  celebrated  cardinal,  to  look  out  for  another 
wife  in  France.  Beaton,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Maxwell  and  the  Master  of  Glencaim, 
presently  concluded  a  match  with  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  a  lady  who 
had  refused  the  hand  of  his  uncle  of  England. 
Mary  of  Guise  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  the  king's 
second  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Andrew's  within  a  year  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
and  other  events  in  England,  Uie  Catholic  feel- 
ings of  his  wife  Mary,  and  other  circumstances, 
confirmed  James  in  his  opposition  to  leligious  re* 
form ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  in 
good  part  those  of  the  nation,  were  chiefly  intrusted 
to  David  Beaton,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1 539,  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  James  Beaton,  in  the  primacy. 
The  pope  had  addressed  flattering  messages  to  the 
king,  and  David  Beaton  had  received  a  cardinal's 
hat — a  melancholy  effect  of  which  high  honours 
was  soon  seen  in  the  burning  of  more  heretics. 
These  detestable  executions  drove  all  those  who 
favoured  the  new  doctrine  into  an  alliance  with  the 
banished  Douglases,  who  could  only  work  by  Eng- 
lish means,  and  by  modes  perilous  to  the  national 
independence.  And  this  course  again  exasperated 
the  king  more  than  ever  against  the  Protestants. 
For  a  long  time  patriotism  was  allied  with  the 
old  religion,  and  the  new  religion  was  banded  with 
disaffection  and  anti-nationality .  James  was  under 
no  great  obligation  to  his  uncle  Henry,  who  had 
striven  hard  to  ruin  him  and  his  kingdom,  from 
his  childhood  upwards.  When  the  pope  published 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  here- 
tical and  impious  ex-king  of  England,  James  was 
pressed  to  join  the  leagiie  which,  it  was  supposed 
for  a  time,  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  had 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  papal 
sentence  upon  Henry ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  other  priests  that  directed 
the  Scottish  councils,  were  disposed  to  go  all  pos- 
sible lengths.  At  the  moment  of  Henry's  greatest 
anxiety,  when  Cardinal  Pole  was  at  Cambray,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber, 
and  as  adroit  a  diplomatist  as  ever  took  the  field, 
was  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Edinburgh,  with 
instructions  ta  penetrate  into  James's  plans, — to 
assure  him  that  his  loving  uncle  had  none  but  the 
most  friendly  intentions  towards  him, — and  to  win 
over  the  Scottish  king  to  Henry's  anti-papal  poli- 
tics, by  tempting  him  with  the  easy  prospect  of 
seizing  all  the  monastic  property  in  Scotland.  He 
was  to  labour  to  remove  all  anci^t  grudges, — to 
represent  that,  after  all  differences,  Henry  was  a 
nearer  relation  to  James  than  any  of  the  continental 
princes, — and  to  make  use  of  all  his  art  and  address 
in  order  to  prevent  James  from  permitting  the 
pubhcation  in  Scotland  of  the  boll  of  excommu- 
nication and  forfeiture.  The  Scottish  king  received 
Shr  Ralph  Sadler  very  courteously ;  and,  as  it  was 
soon  seen  that  neither  of  the  two  great  Catholic 
powers  on  the  continent  had  any  serious  intention 
of  involving  itself  in  a  war  with  England  on  account 
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of  the  pope  and  the  Englieh  monks,  James  hecame 
still  more  friendly  to  the  skilful  envoy,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  not  in  any  way  emharrass  his 
uncle,  if  his  uncle  would  leave  him  the  quiet  sove- 
reignty of  his  own  states.  But  Henry,  who  knew 
tlie  zeal  of  Beaton  and  the  other  Papist  ministers 
of  James,  who  had  taken  no  care  to  conceal  their 
opinion  of  his  reforms  and  suppressions,  could  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  their  overthrow, 
and  tlie  conversion  of  his  nephew  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar system  of  religion,  which  was  neither  Roman 
nor  Protestant,  and  which  certainly  would  have 
given  satisfaction  to  no  party  in  Scotland,  though 
the  Reformers  of  that  kingdom  might  lean  towards 
it  as  an  opening  to  better  things.  In  February, 
1540,  he  sent  his  dear  nephew  six  fine  stallions, 
in  presenting  which  Sadler  was  to  request  a  pri- 
vate audience,  and  to  exact  a  promise  that  what 
passed  between  them  should  be  kept  strictly  secret. 
Cromwell,  by  some  means,  had  obtained  possession 
of  certain  letters  addressed  by  Cardinal  Beaton  to 
Rome ;  these  Sadler  was  to  lay  before  the  king, 
and  to  argue  from  their  contents  that  that  minister 
aimed  at  usurping  the  royal  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  private  conference,  the  envoy  pro- 
duced them,  but  without  any  other  effect  than 
exciting  a  laugh  from  the  king,  who  assured  him 
that  Beaton  had  shown  them  to  him  long  ago. 
Sadler  then  observed  that  his  uncle  Henry  was 
quite  ashamed  at  his  meanness  in  keeping  great 
flocks  of  sheep  to  increase  liis  income,  as  if  he  were 
a  mere  farmer,  and  not  a  crowned  king.  A  more 
kingly  manner  of  supplying  himself  with  money 
would  be  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the  monks, 
the  immorality  of  whose  lives  was  as  notorious  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  But  Sadler  soon  found 
that  his  horses  and  arguments,  not  excepting  the 
taunt  about  the  sheep,  were  wholly  thrown  away 
upon  James,  who,  while  he  admitted  that  some  of 
the  monks  were  bad  enough,  and  swore  an  oath 
that  he  would  make  them  amend  their  lives, 
praised  the  virtue,  learning,  and  loyalty  of  the 
Scottish  churchmen  as  a  body,  and  declined  en- 
riching himself  at  their  expense.  Sadler  then 
tried  to  dazzle  the  Scottish  king  with  the  notion 
that  his  uncle  Henry  might  think  seriously  of 
naming  him  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the 
event  of  his  only  sm  Prince  Edward's  death ;  and 
he  finally  proposed  that  James  should  consent  to 
meet  his  uncle  at  York,  where  all  these  high 
matters  might  be  discussed  personally  between 
them.  But  here,  again,  Sadler  failed:  James 
evidently  feared  to  put  himself  so  much  in  his 
uncle's  power ;  and,  after  some  expressions  of  gra- 
titude for  the  good  intentions  of  his  grace  of  Eng- 
land, he  proposed  that  his  ally,  the  King  of  France, 
should  be  present  at  the  interview.  Sadler  very 
correctly  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  Scottish  clergy. 
As  to  the  lay  lords,  if  we  may  believe  his  letters 
to  his  employers  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing them  on  this  point),  he  found  them  ready 
enough  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monastic  establishments,  as  their  brethren  had  done 


in  England.*  But  here  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries,  and  policy  alone 
might  have  kept  James  to  a  different  path.  In 
England  the  mighty  power  of  the  aristocracy  was 
broken  before  Henry  began  his  weakening  of  the 
church ;  but  in  Scotland  that  power  was  almost 
intact, — ^the  lay  barons  were  almost  as  formidable 
and  lawless  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem; and  it  was  only  by  opposing  to  them  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  church  that  the  king 
could  keep  his  seat.  James,  indeed,  continued  to 
support  the  church  with  all  his  might,  not  hesi- 
tating to  adopt  from  his  priestly  counsellors  a 
fierce  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  Early 
in  the  following  year  his  parliament  passed  more 
severe  statutes  against  heresy.  It  was  declared  to 
be  a  capital  offence  to  question  the  supreme  autlio- 
rity  or  the  spiritual  infallibility  of  the  pope ;  no 
person  with  tne  least  taint  of  heresy  was  to  enjoy 
any  oflSce  under  government ;  no  private  meetings, 
or  conventicles  or  societies  for  the  discussion  of 
religious  subjects,  were  allowed,  and  informers 
against  them  were  invited  by  high  rewards ;  no  good 
Catholic  was  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  man  or 
woman  that  had  at  any  time  entertained  heretical 
notions,  were  it  his  own  brother  or  sister;  the 
casting  down  of  images  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  was 
declared  to  be  a  damnable  offence;  and  a  reference 
was  made  in  the  act  to  that  rage  for  destroying  the 
sacred  edifices,  which  was  now  in  its  infancy,  but 
which  gathered  strength  under  persecution,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  left  the  beautiful  abbeys  and 
churches  of  Scotland  heaps  of  sightless  ruins.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  parliament  exhorted 
all  churchmen,  high  or  low,  to  reform  their  lives 
and  conversation,  in  order  to  remove  a  great  ground 
of  scandal  and  reproach.f 

Soon  after  this  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Panter, 
the  king's  secretary,  proceeded  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  with  secret  instructions.  Alarmed  at  this 
mission,  and  at  some  new  demonstrations  on  the 
continent,  Henry  again  pressed  his  nephew  to  meet 
him  at  York ;  and  James,  it  appears,  either  con- 
sented or  deceived  the  English  envoys  with  vague 
and  ambiguous  language.  The  English  king,  in 
the  month  of  August,  took  the  northern  road  (it 
was  the  fatal  journey  which  preceded  the  arrest  of 
Catherine  Howard),  travelled  on  to  York,  and 
waited  there  six  days  for  the  coming  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.  But  James  came  not;  and  Henry, 
furious  at  what  he  considered  a  flaming  insult, 
retraced  his  steps  to  London,  whence  he  soon 
issued  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  levy  troops 
near  the  borders,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  make  search  into  the  records  and  miinimcnts, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  just  title  of  the 
kings  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, — 
which  absurd  claim  he  was  resolved  to  revive.} 
James  sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  his  uncle's 
wrath ;  but  Beaton  and  the  Cf^olic  party  gene- 
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Tally  were  not  averse  to  an  open  war,  fearing 
greatly  that  their  needy  king  might  not  .always 
retist  the  tempting  proposals  of  the  English  sup- 
pressionists.  But,  in  good  truth,  peace  had  never 
been  established  on  the  borders ;  on  the  one  side 
of  which  were  the  banished  Douglases,  eager  to 
recover  their  estateti  with  their  swords ;  and  on  the 
other,  English  exiles,  the  victims  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  who  were  animated  with  the  same  desire. 
The  first  great  movement,  however,  proceeded 
from  the  English  lines:  in  August,  1542,  Sir 
James  Bowes,  the  warden  of  the  east  marches, 
with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and 
other  Scottish  exiles,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand 
horse,  rushed  into  Teviotdale.  The  invading  force 
was  met  at  Haddenrig  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and 
Lord  Home,  who  gained  a  complete  victory,  taking 
no  fewer  than  six  hundred  prisoners  of  note. 
Henry,  after  proclaiming  by  manifestoes  that  the 
Scots  were  the  aggressors,  ordered  a  levy  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earls  of  Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Rut- 
land, and  Hertford  to  take  the  command  of  this 
army,  which  was  joined  by  Angus  and  all  the 
banished  Douglases  that  had  survived  the  fight  at 
Haddenrig.  It  is  generally  stated  that  James,  by 
opening  a  negotiation,  detained  Norfolk,  who  had 
the  chief  command,  for  several  days  at  York, 
during  which  time  he  put  his  own  army  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  we  believe  that  the  true  reason  of  Nor- 
folk's delay  arose  out  of  a  want  of  money,  and  a 
consequent  difficulty  in  raising  the  forty  thousand 
men.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  October,  preceded  by 
a  fresh  manifesto,  in  which  Henry  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  Norfolk  crossed  the 
border,  and  burned  two  towns  and  twenty  villages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed.  There  he  conti- 
nued ransacking  the  country  without  any  opposi- 
tion, and  without  venturing  to  advance,  as  James 
was  gathering  an  army  in  his  front,  while  Huntley, 
Home,  and  Seton  were  watohing  him  on  the  flank. 
Thirty  thousand  men  gathered  round  the  standard 
of  James  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh ; 
but  there  was  disaffection  in  his  camp  :  many  cf 
the  nobles  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, either  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth  or  from 
an  earnest  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands 
and  houses  of  the  monks ;  others  were  led  wholly 
by  their  hereditary  attachment  to  the  banished 
Douglases,  whose  standard  floated  on  the  side  of 
the  English ;  others,  again,  felt  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  a  war  with  England,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  they  should  only  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
provocation  was  great^  but  the  latter  would  have 
been  the  wisest  course ;  for,  before  James  reached 
the  Lammermuir  Hills,  Norfolk,  in  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  distressed  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  waa  in  full  retreat  Having  halted  on 
Fala  Muir,  and  reviewed  his  troops,  which  were 
exceedingly  well  appointed,  though,  like  the  enemy, 
somewhat  short  of  provisions,  James  proposed  that 
they  should  follow  Norfolk,  and  make  retaliation 
for  his  raid  in  England ;  but,  to  his  great  dismay, 
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nearly  every  chief  refused  to  cross  the  borders, 
alleging  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions,  and  the  imprudence  of  ex- 
posing the  person  of  their  sovereign,  who,  like  his 
father,  might  find  a  Flodden  Field.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  gallant  James  called  them  cowards 
and  traitors,  and  attempted  to  excite  their  revenge 
by  pointing  out  the  still  smoking  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  Scottish  farms  that  marked  the  line  of 
Norfolk's  destructive  march  ; — they  would  not 
move  forward — they  began  to  disband — and  the 
king  was  obliged  to  ride  back,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  to  Edinburgh.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  of 
the  peers,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
the  disgrace  under  which  the  king  was'sinking  ; 
and  Lord  Maxwell  contrived  to  get  together  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  burst  suddenly  into  England  by  the  western 
marches,  and  to  remain  there  as  many  days  as 
Norfolk  had  remained  in  Scotland,  burning  and 
destroying  in  the  like  manner.  James  rode  with 
this  little  army  to  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock, 
where,  by  agreement  with  his  council,  he  halted : 
Maxwell  dashed  across  the  border ;  but,  no  sooner 
were  the  Scots  on  English  ground,  on  Solway  Moss, 
than  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  king's  minion,  as  he  is 
termed,  produced  a  commission  appointing  him  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  Upon  this 
many  of  the  proud  chiefs  swore  they  would  not 
serve  under  any  such  leader ;  and  the  clans  and 
most  of  the  troops  broke -out  into  open  mutiny. 
In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  hopeless  confusion  a 
body  of  three  hundred  English  horse  came  up  to 
reconnoitre.  The  Scots  took  them  for  the  van 
of*  Norfolk's  army,  and,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
The  English  horse,  charging  the  fugitives,  took 
nearly  one  thousand  prisoners, — among  whom 
were  included  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glencairn, 
the  lords  Somerville,  Maxwell,  Gray,  Oliphant, 
and  Fleming,  the  masters  of  Erskine  and  Rothes, 
and  Home  of  Ayton, — and  then  marched  back 
towards  merry  Carlisle.*  Tliis  disgraceful  and 
unparalleled  defeat  was  a  death-blow  to  James : 
he  rode  slowly  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  from 
Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  his  palace  at  Falk- 
land, where  he  shut  himself  up,  brooding  over  his 
disgrace,  and  sitting  for  hours  without  speaking  a 
word  to  any  living  being.  There  are  few  such 
authenticated  cases  of  dying  of  what  is  called  a 
broken  heart.  He  was  in  the  flower  and  prime  of 
life,  being  only  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and,  up  to 
this  last  calamity,  his  constitution  was  vigorous, 
and  he  had  scarcely  known  sickness ;  but  now  a 
slow  fever  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  sank  most 
rapidly.     His  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  had  borne  him 

*  state  Papers.  —  Hall.  —  Herbert.  —  Some  accounts  make  the 
^  English  borae  five  or  nz  hundred,  instead  of  three  hnndred  ;  but  no 
increase  of  numliert  can  mplaln  what  happened  to  the  honour  of  the 
Scots.  We  are  justified  in  suspecting  that  many  of  them,  wiio  had 
been  traitors  before,  and  who  agreed  to  sell  their  country  afterwards, 
were  talien  willing  prisoners.  OUiers,  according  to  Bishop  Godwin, 
were  taken  by  SeottUh  freebooters,  and  told  to  the  Bnglith.-^*'  We 
eharge  tliem  fiirionsly ;  the  Soots  amazedly  fly ;  many  are  slain, 
many  taken  i  more  plunged  into  the  neighbouring  fens,  and,  taken 
by  Scottish  freebooters,  sold  to  tts."««Godwin. 
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two  sons,  but  they  had  both  died  in  their  infancy ; 
Bhe  was  now  a  third  time  enceinte^  and  near  her 
time,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  seasonable  turn 
might  be  given  to  his  consuming  thoughts  by  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir ;  but  the  queen  was  deli- 
vered of  a  daughter, — the  unfortunate  Mary ;  and 
James  died,  on  the  14th  of  December,  seven  days 
after  her  birth,  foreseeing  the  dismal  &te  of  his 
child  and  his  country,  and  muttering  in  his  last 
moments,  '^  it  came  with  a  girl,  and  it  will  go  with 
a  girl.*** 

A.D.  1543. — ^The  news  of  his  nephew's  death 
possessed  Henry  with  new  hopes  of  uniting  Great 
Britain  under  one  head.  England  had  a  young 
prince,  and  Scotland  a  queen,  and  he  determined 
to  marry  his  son  Edward  to  the  infant  Mary.  If 
he  had  been  content  with  an  arrangement  for  the 
future  he  might  have  succeeded,  and,  had  Edward 
lived,  a  great  blessing  for  both  countries  would 
have  been  achieved ;  but  Henry  was  anxious  for 
an  immediate  enjoyment  of  the  united  sovereignty, 
and  resolved  to  demand,  as  the  natural  guardian 
of  the  yoimg  princess,  the  entire  government  of  the 
Scottish  kingdom ;  and  this  selfishness  and  preci- 
pitancy defeated  his  scheme.  He,  however,  pro- 
ceeded at  first  with  considerable  craft,  and  found 
noble  and  powerful  Scots,  who,  from  a  ghostly 
anxiety  to  establish  the  reformed  religion  in  Scot- 
land, and,  still  more,  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
were  ready  to  throw  their  country  in  fetters  at  his 
feet.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who 
had  both  long  been  in  his  confidence,  and  bound 
to  his  service,  soul  and  body.  But  the  earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Somerville, 
Maxwell,  Gray,  and  the  other  nobles  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  the  disgraceful  rout  at 
Solway  Moss,  and  had  been  at  first  (at  least  in 
outward  appearance)  very  harshly  treated  by 
Henry,  who  shut  them  up  for  a  few  days  in  the 
Tower  like  rebels  and  traitors,  were  also  ready  to 
secoAd  his  views,  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberty. 
As  soon  as  they  showed  this  disposition  Henry 
treated  them  with  great  honour  and  kindness,  and 
under  these  blandishments  their  last  faint  feelings 
of  patriotism  departed.  They  concluded  a  formal 
and  a  solemn  treaty,  agreeing  to  acknowledge 
Henry  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  Scotland,  to  exert 
their  influence  in  order  to  procure  for  him  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  possession 
of  all  the  fortresses  and  the  person  of  the  infant 
queen,  Mary,  who  was  to  be  delivered  into  his 
hands,  to  be  kept  in  England.  They  swore  to  this 
treaty;  they  delivered  hostages  for  its  execution, 
promising  that,  if  they  failed,  they  would  return 
into  England  to  the  same  state  of  captivity  in 
which  they  were  before  the  treaty  was  made. 
Sir  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  was 
entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  all  these  unpatriotic  lords  were  bound  to 

•  Le«ly.— Drommond.— MaiUnnd.— Sir  W.  Scolt— Tytler.— Ttic 
crown  or  Scotland  was  brought  into  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Bruce. 


proceed  with  great  caution,  and  to  feel  their  way, 
at  first,  by  merely  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  the 
marriage,  without  alluding  to  any  of  its  immediate 
consequences.* 

As  soon  as  James  was  dead,  Cardinal  Beaton 

Sroduced  a  will,  by  which  he  was  appointed  guar- 
ian  to  the  infiint  queen,  and  regent  or  "  governor" 
of  the  realm,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Mur- 
ray. The  Earl  of  Arran,  now  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  as  much  wedded  to  tlie  reform- 
ing party  as  Beaton  was  to  the  papists,  declared 
that  this  will  was  a  forgery,  and  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  drive  the  cardinal  from  his  office,  and  to 
acquire  possession  of  it  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days.  Arran  became  regent  or  governor 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1542,  upon  which  the 
current  set  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  party. 
It  was  determined  that  Angus  and  the  Douglases 
should  be  recalled  from  their  long  exile  of  fifteen 
years.  It  was  not  then  known  that  they  had 
agreed  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  did  not  leave  England  until  after  the 
10th  of  January,  1543,  when  they  received  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,t  permitting  them 
freely  to  return  to  their  homes.  In  order  to  ruin 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  party,  a  scroll  was  pro- 
duced which  was  said  to  have  been  found  upon 
the  king's  person  at  his  death,  and  which  contained 
a  list  of  above  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  marked 
out  as  heretics,  and,  as  such,  recommended  as 
proper  objects  for  confiscation  and  other  penal- 
ties. There  is  at  least  as  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  this  scroll  was  a  forgery,  aa  that  the 
will  produced  by  the  cardinal  was  a  foi^;ery ;  but 
it  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  the  Protestant  party, 
and  many  men  who  had  been  neutral,  in  a  most 
hostile  feeling  against  Beaton,  who  was  by  them 
universally  accused  of  having  drawn  up  the  list, 
afler  the  refusal  of  the  army  to  march  with  the 
king  into  England  At  the  very  head  of  the  list 
stood  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  now  regent ! 
The  cardinal  dispatched  agents  to  France  to  repre- 
sent to  the  House  of  Guise  the  danger  of  tlie  queen- 
dowager  and  her  infant,  and  to  beg  for  a  supply 
of  money  and  troops  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  King  of  England  and  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Scottish  party  sold  to  that  monarch.  Aa  soon 
as  the  marriage  was  whispered,  he  saw  all  that 
Henry  intended  thereby,  and  he  everywhere  de- 
nounced the  project,  as  tending  to  nothing  less 
than  the  enslaving  of  Scotland.  To  quiet  his 
dangerous  eloquence,  Arran,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  support  of  the  men  who  had 
engaged  to  sacrifice  their  country,  ordered  his  in- 
stant arrest;  and  the  cardinal  was  seized  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  carried  off  to  the  castle 
of  Blackness,  before  he  could  get  his  own  party 
together.     Beaton  had  been  recently  appointed 

•  state  Papers. 

t  Sir  Qeovf^  Douglas  went  first  about  tbe  lOth  of  Januarr  i  bat 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  those  noblemen  who  had  been  prlsoaers  of 
war,  did  not  leaye  England  ontil  tome  weeks  afker.-*iSral»  J^aptrt. 
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legate  a  latere  for  Scotland;  and  his  influence 
with  the  clergy  was  as  boundless  as  was  their 
conviction  that  his  talent  and  energy  alone  could 
prevent  their  ruin.  They  now  shut  up  their 
churches ;  they  refused  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, or  to  bury  the  dead ;  and,  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  as  yet  Catholics,  this  conduct 
produced  a  deep  impression ;  while,  being  relieved 
from  other  duties,  the  priests  and  monks  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  politics.  A  cry  was  soon  raised 
that  the  Douglases  had  become  the  pensioners  of 
England,  and  that  Arran,  the  regent,  had  leagued 
himself  with  them  to  sell  his  country,  under  cover  of 
a  marriage  and  friendly  alliance ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  that  party  in  other  respects,  with 
the  evidence  we  have  before  us,*  we  cannot  deny 
that  this  charge  was  mainly  true,  or  question,  for  one 
moment,  that  the  Roman  priesthood  was  still  on  the 
patriotic  side.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  far 
too  impatient  As  if  to  proclaim  his  intentions, 
he  demanded  that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  be  de- 
livered into  his  hands;  and  he  pressed  Angus  and 
the  Scottish  prisoners  to  begin  by  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  Scottish  fortresses  at  once.  The 
traitors  told  him  that,  if  he  would  wait  patiently, 
all  would  go  well,  and  they  would  fulfil  all  that 
had  been  stipulated  between  them:  but  patience 
was  a  virtue  unknown  to  Henry ;  he  would  only 
allow  them  a  given  time — he  would  only  consent 
to  prolong  the  truce  till  the  month  of  June ;  and 
he  at  once  collected  what  troops  he  could  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  heart  of  Wallace  and 
the  Bruce  still  beat  in  the  general  bosom  of  the 
brave  Scottish  people,  though  the  proudest  of  the 
aristocracv — the  barons  of  •*  the  broken  faith  and 
the  bloody  hand*' — ^were  Baliols  and  Comyns. 
The  traitor  Sir  George  Douglas  soon  told  Henry 
that  to  demand  the  government  for  him  would  be 
a  perilous  and  fatal  step  ;  "  for,"  quoth  he,  "  there 
is  not  so  little  boy  but  he  will  hurl  stones  against 
it ;  and  the  wives  will  handle  their  distaffs,  and  the 
commons  universally  will  rather  die;  yea,  and 
many  of  the  noblemen,  and  all  the  clergy,  be  fully 
against  it."t  With  all  this  patriotism,  however, — 
with  all  their  passion  for  national  freedom, — the 
papist  party  seemed  resolved  to  allow  of  no  liberty 
of  conscience  in  religious  matters.  The  Earls  of 
Huntley,  Bothwdl,  and  Murrav  had  demanded 
that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
ofiering  themselves  in  bail  for  his  appearance,  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Arran, 
the  regent,  refused.  They  then  called  to  their 
assistance  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  repaired  to 
Perth,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  many  barons 
and  knights.    They  then  drew  up  certain  articles, 

*  Chiely  in  Sadler's  State  Papcn,  end  in  the  Tolanea  of  State 
Papers  so  often  ntand  to,  the  two  last  Tolames  of  which,  relating 
wholly  to  Scotland,  hare  Jost  been  pubDshed  by  governnent  Mr. 
Tytler  had  the  merit  of  searchloK  these  last  papers  in  their  MS. 
state,  and  of  derivfag  from  them  much  ▼aluable  informatioii,  which, 
in  some  insUaoes.  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  ScoUish  history^ 
in  others,  gives  positive  proof  and  eertainty  to  what  before  was 
donbtlbL— See  his  BuL  Scat, 

t  Sadler.»StAte  Bapcn. 


which  were  presented  to  Arran  and  the  council  of 
regency  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Caldour,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  articles  was,  that  the 
New  Testament  should  not  go  abroad ;  by  which 
was  meant,  that  it  should  not  be  published  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  or  circulated  among  the  people : — 
another  was,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  By  the  third  article  they  demanded  a 
share  in  the  council ;  and,  by  the  fourth,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  ambassadors  appointed  to  go  to 
England  should  be  changed  for  men  of  less  ques- 
tionable integrity  and  patriotism.  Arran  replied 
that  he  would  grant  them  no  such  unreasonable 
desires;  and  Uie  bishop  and  knight  were  pre- 
sently followed  to  Perth  by  his  herald-at-arms, 
who  charged  them,  under  pain  of  treason,  to  break 
up  their  meeting,  and  repair  to  the  capital,  to 
serve  the  government  The  assembled  lords,  both 
lay  and  spiritual,  readily  obeyed,  and,  w  ith  a  very 
few  exceptions,  went  to  attend  the  parliament, 
which  was  summoned  for  the  12th  of  March, 
1543;  but  they  had  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing among  themselves — ^they  were  on  their  guard, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  measure  dan- 
gerous to  the  independence  of  Scotland  should  be 
carried,  or  even  proposed  in  their  presence,  and  in 
the  state  to  which  diey  had  brought  the  popular 
mind.  The  parliament,  which  met  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  is  described  by  the  traitors  Angus 
and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas  to  the  English 
court,  as  being  the  most  **  substantial  parliament 
that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland  in  any  man's  re- 
membrance, and  best  furnished  with  all  the  three 
estates."*  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  as  chan- 
cellor, introduced  the  English  proposals  of  peace 
and  marriage:  all  voices  were  in  favour  of  the 
union,  but  not  one  dared  to  propose  the  other  de- 
mands which  the  king  of  England  had  advanced 
as  indispensable  preliminaries  —  as  conditions, 
without  which  he  would  do  nothing.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  recommending  the  marriage,  recom- 
mended also  that  their  young  queen  should,  on  no 
account,  be  sent  into  England;  and  they  made, 
with  jealous  care,  sundry  regulations  for  preserv- 
ing the  national  independence  under  all  circum- 
stances.f 

Henry  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  when 
he  heard  the  turn  this  afifair  had  taken;  and 
Sir  Ralpli  Sadler  was  instructed  to  reprimand 
Angus  and  his  associates.  If  Sadler  tells  the 
truth,  he  executed  his  scolding  commission  with 
great  effect ;  and  Angus,  Sir  George  Doudas,  and 
the  rest  excused  themselves  by  assuring  him  that 
they  could  not  do  more  on  his  majesty's  behalf, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  do  more,  widiout  the  pre- 
sence, on  the  frontiers,  or  in  Scotland,  of  a  very 
powerful  English  army,  would  be  fatal.  At  the 
same  time,  Sadler,  who  would  not  have  doubted 
lightly  of  the  success  of  those  intrigues  of  which 

'  state  Papers.— Letter  fh>m  the  Earl  of  Angns  and  Sir  George 
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he  was  so  expert  a  manager,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
English  ministers,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  Scots 
would  rather  suffer  any  extremity  than  come  to 
the  obedience  and  subjection  of  England, — ^that 
they  would  have  their  own  realm  free,  and  live 
within  themselves  after  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms.*'*    Henry  then  attempted    to    terrify    or 
cajole  the  Regent  Arran — a  weak  and  corrupt  man, 
but  not  wholly  destitute  of  honour  and  national 
feeling.     He  promised  that  he  would  give  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  Arran's  son; 
but  here  a  consideration  of  a  selfish  nature  inter- 
vened; for  Arran  contemplated  unitmg  his  son 
to  the  young  Queen  Mary.     The  regent's  passion 
for  church  reform  was  not  overlooked ;  but  here, 
again,  Arran  could  hardly  agree  with  the  English 
xdbrmer,  who  continued  to  maintain  the    chief 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church  with  fire  and  fagot ; 
for  Arran  was  at  this  time  a  thorough  Protestant, 
entertaining  in  his  house  one  John  Rough,  and  one 
brother  William,  whom  Henry  most  indubitably 
would  have  burned  as  pestilent  heretics.     At  this 
very  moment  Cardinal  Beaton  recovered  his  liberty. 
By  what  means  this  was  effected  is  not  very  clear, 
but  the  consequences  were  soon  apparent.     The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  served  Francis  I.  in  his 
Italian  wars,  and  who  was  very  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  was  set  up  as  a  rival 
to  Arran ;  and  supplies  of  money  and  ammunition 
were  brought  over  from  Francis,  who  undertook  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  prevent 
altogether  the  English  marriage  and  alliance.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and 
the  other  paid  and  pensioned  agents  of  Henry, 
were  not  idle ;   and  there  is  full  proof  that  they 
really  intended — at  one  time  confidently  hoped — 
to  do  the  will  of  the  English  king,  and  sacrifice  the 
liberties  of  their  country.     By  tlieir  advice,  Henry 
relaxed  in  the  harshness  of  his  demands,   and 
agreed  to  wait  the  effect  of  time  and  intrigue.     On 
the  1st  of  July  his  commissioners  met  Sir  George 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  Sir  James  Lear- 
mont,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Balnavis,  the 
Scotch  secretary,  at  Greenwich,  and  there  finally 
arranged   a    less    objectionable  treaty.      It  was 
agreed,  that  Queen  Mary  should  marry  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  soon  as  she  was  of  proper 
age,  and  that  a  perfect  peace  should  be  established, 
from  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  between  the  two 
countries  ;  that  Mary  should  remain  in'  Scotland 
until  she  completed  her  tenth  year — Henry  being 
permitted  to  send  thither  an  English    nobleman, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  to  form  part  of  her 
household ;  and  that  two  Scottish  earls  and  four 
barons  should  be  sent  forthwith  into  England  as 
hostages.     It  was  provided  in  the  treaty,  and  set 
down  as  an  indefeasible  part  of  it,  that  in  all  cases 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  keep  her 
name,  and  be  governed  by  her  own  laws.f    It  was 
afterwards  made  matter  of  grievous  complaint, 
that  the  Scots  should  depart  from  so  ratioiuil  and 
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fair  a  treaty;  and  if  there  had  been  nothing  move 
meant  than  was  expressed  in  these  articles,  the 
complaint  might  be  well  founded.  But,  in  c^ect, 
this  outward  parchment  was  but  a  cover  to  a 
scheme  of  the  utmost  perfidy — ^a  echeme  which 
must  have  been  suspected  by  the  Scottish  states^ 
men  of  those  days,  though  it  has  only  been  fully 
brought  to  light  in  our  own  by  the  research  of  a 
national  historian.*  Under  the  treaty  of  Green- 
wich there  was  what  was  called  a  secret  device^ 
— a  name  which  very  happily  expresses  the 
nature  of  ^the  thing.  By  this  precious  compact, 
Angus,  his  brother  George,  Maxwell,  Glencaim, 
Cassillis,  and  the  rest,  bound  themselves  once  more 
to  the  service  of  Henry, — undertook,  in  case  of 
need,  to  arm  in  his  favour,  and  to  adhere  solely  to 
his  interests ;  '*  so  that  he  should  attain  all  the 
things  then  pacted  and  covenanted,  or,  at  the  least, 
the  dominion  on  this  side  the  Firth  ;**  by  which 
last  expression  was  meant  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Scotland.f 

But  the  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  ool* 
lected  an  army  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when 
Argyle  and  Lennox  rose  in  the  west,  and  Both- 
well,  Home,  and  the  Laird  of  Buccleugh,  mus- 
tered their  vassals  along  the  borders.  Their  ma- 
nifesto stated  that  they  were  forced  into  these 
hostile  measures  by  Arran  and  the  Douglases, 
who  threatened  their  holy  church,  and  who  had 
sold  their  country  to  H^iry.  At  this  crisis,  or  a 
little  later,  Arran,  who  was  receiving  money  from 
the  English  court,  sent  to  request  the  assistance  of 
an  English  army.  Before  this,  Henry  tried  every 
possible  means  for  seizing  Beaton,  and  getting 
possession  of  the  person  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
cardinal  dreaded  his  stratagems  and  the  effect  of 
his  gold ;  and  he  resolved  to  put  the  infant  Mary 
in  safer  keeping.  She  was  living  with  her  mother, 
Mary  of  Guise,  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  guarded 
by  a  great  force  appointed  by  Arran  and  the 
Hamiltons.  By  combined  movements,  the  car- 
dinal brought  all  the  forces  of  Lennox,  Huntley, 
Argyle,  and  Bothwell,  together  with  the  Buc- 
cleughs  and  the  Kers,  to  act  suddenly  at  one  mo- 
ment on  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood.  Arran 
and  the  Douglases  yielded  to  the  stofm ;  and  the 
infiiut  queen,  with  the  queen-dowager,  were  given 
up  to  Beaton's  party,  and  conveyed  for  safety  to 
Stirling  Castle.t  Arran,  however,  retained  the 
office  of  regent  or  governor  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  same  year  (1543)  he  caused  the 
treaties  with  England  to  be  ratified  by  the  nobles, 
and  himself  swore  to  their  faithful  observance.! 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  party  represented,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  this  ratification  was.  made  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
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—that  it  was  unauthorised  by  parliament,  and  in 
consequence  illegal.  Henry  chose  this  very  mo- 
ment for  offering  a  fresh  provocation.  As  soon  as 
the  treaty  of  peace  ^las  published,  some  Scottish 
merchants  ventured  to  send  to  sea  a  number  of 
ships ;  these  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther into  an  English  port,  where,  by  the  king's 
orders,  they  were  seized,  and  their  cargoes  con- 
fiscated, under  pretence  that  they  were  carrying 
provision  to  his  maiesty's  enemies  in  France.* 
This  measure  excited  such  a  fury  in  Edinburgh, 
that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  found  his  life  in  danger 
from  the  populace ;  upon  which  Henry  threatened 
the  magistrates  of  that  capital  with  his  high  dis- 
pleasure. Angus,  CassilliB,  Glencaim,  and  the 
other  pensioners  of  England,  now  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  openly, 
and  they  strongly  recommended  Henry  to  send  a 
main  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  realm — the  time, 
they  said,  being  come:  but  Arran,  the  regent, 
seems  to  have  trembled  at  the  exasperation  of  the 
Scottish  people ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  most  men, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  only  six  days  after  pro- 
testing to  Sadler  that  no  prince  alive  should  have 
bis  heart  and  service  save  only  the  English  king, 
he  met  the  cardinal  by  appointment  at  Callendar 
House,  and  entirely  reconciled  himself  with  that 
party,  agreeing  to  renounce  all  former  pledges, 
and  even  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  doctrines. 
Very  soon  after,  he  publicly  abjured  his  heresy  in 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Stirling,  and  received 
absolution  for  his  late  wandering  from  the  holy 
Catholic  faith.  Beaton  then  applied  himself  to 
win  over  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  traitorous 
associates ;  but  these  men  seemed  determined  to 
earn  their  pensions,  and,  withdrawing  to  Douglas 
Castle,  they  assembled  their  vassals,  and  drew  up 
anew  bond  or  covenant,  to  employ  their  whole 
strength  in  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the 
king  of  England.  Lord  Somerville  undertook  to 
deliver  this  bond  to  Henry,  and  to  concert  with 
him  proper  warlike  measures.  Beaton,  on  the 
other  side,  caused  the  iufant  queen  to  be  crowned 
at  Stirling,  appointed  a  new  council,  and  made 
Arran,  as  governor  or  regent,  take  a  most  solemn 
oath  to  govern  according  to  the  advice  of  this  coun- 
cil. He  would  have  referred  the  subject  of  the 
treaties,  and  all  other  disputes  with  England,  to 
the  consideration  of  a  great  convention  of  the 
nobles  and  to  the  national  parliament ;  but  Henry 
had  already  determined  upon  war,  and  was  mus- 
tering forces  to  co-operate  with  Angus  and  the 
other  traitors.  On  a  sudden,  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
whom  the  cardinal  had  played  off  with  good  effect 
against  Arran,  disgusted  with  the  reconciliation 
that  had  tak^  place  between  Beaton  and  the  re- 
gent, and  led  by  other  base  motives,  threw  himself 
into  the  English  interests.  Lennox  was  a  scoundrel 
worthy  of  liis  new  associates.  To  him  had  been 
intrusted  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  French 
court;  and  when  the  Sieur  de  la  Brosse  arrived 
with  a  few  ships,  bearing  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
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some  military  stores,  and  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  anti-English  party,  he 
anchored  at  Dunbarton,  because  the  town  and 
castle  were  devoted  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox. Taking  good  care  not  to  inform  him  of  his 
sudden  change  of  politics,  Lennox  got  all  the  gold, 
and  then  left  the  poor  ambassador  to  discover  his 
mistake.  In  his  eagerness  for  the  money,  Lennox 
lost  the  rest  of  the  cargo  on  board  the  French 
ships,  which  landed  a  papal  legate,  Marco  Gri- 
mani,  who  was  commissioned  to  confirm  Arran  in 
his  new  zeal  for  Papistry,  and  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  tlie  church  generally.  The  more  patriotic 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  entertained  this  clever  and 
polished  Italian  with  great  hospitality ;  and  one 
great  effect  of  his  long  visit  was  to  confirm  the 
Scots  in  their  determination  of  remaining  steady  to 
their  French  alliance,  and  resisting  the  English 
king  in  all  things.*  But  there  wanted  no  legate 
from  the  pope  to  excite  the  Scottish  people.  So- 
merville was  seized,  and  the  traitorous  bond  re- 
cently signed  at  Douglss  Castle  was  found  upon 
his  person,  along  with  other  letters,  which  disclosed 
the  full  extent  of  that  treasonable  plan.  Maxwell, 
another  chief  agent  of  the  English  party,  was 
seized  at  the  same  time.  Angus,  with  the  Doug- 
lases and  others,  took  up  arms ;  but  they  were 
disconcerted  by  the  decisive  steps  of  the  regent, 
who  now  acted  under  the  control  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.  Dalkeith  and  Pinkie,  two  of  the  chief 
places  of  the  Douglases,  were  occupied  by  govern- 
ment troops,  and  Angus  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  his  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  carrying  with  him 
his  dear  friend  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  whose  life,  by 
all  law,  was  forfeited  to  the  Scots.  The  Scottish 
parliament  met  in  unusual  numbers ;  and  Grimani, 
the  legate,  and  the  French  ambassadors,  De  la 
Brosse  and  Mesnage,  were  introduced  at  proper 
moments.  Arran  would  have  hesitated,  but  Beaton 
boldly  caused  Angus,  and  all  of  his  party  whose 
names  were  to  the  infamous  bond  signed  at  Douglas 
Castle,  to  be  accused  of  treason ;  and,  not  stopping 
here,  the  parliament,  under  the  same  energetic  di- 
rection, declared  that  the  late  treaties  of  peace  and 
marriage  with  England  were  void  and  at  an  end, 
in  consequence  of  the  unjust  conduct  of  the  king 
in  seizing  the  Scottish  ships,  promoting  incursions 
on  the  borders,  and  refusing  to  ratify  the  peace  in 
proper  time.  De  la  Brosse  and  Mesnage  delivered 
a  message  from  Francis,  who  was  expecting  to  be 
invaded  by  the  English.  The  ambassadors  re- 
minded the  parliament  that  the  steady  friendship 
of  the  French  for  the  Scots  was  far  preferable  to 
any  alliance  with  their  dangerous  neighbours,  the 
English ;  that  it  was  pure  and  disinterested ;  and 
the  Scots  knew  very  well  that  the  French  were  not 
likely  to  covet  possession  of  their  country.  Cardinal 
Beaton,  with  a  part  of  the  council,  carefullv  re- 
vised the  ancient  treaties  with  France,  and  re- 
newed them  with  sundry  additional  clauses.  Scot- 
tish embassies  were  sent  to  France,  to  Denmark, 
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to  Bavaria,  to  Spain ;  and  all  diplomatic  measures 
were  adopted  to  give  respectability  and  strength  to 
the  cause.*  A  pause  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  will 
now  allow  us  to  bring  up  our  account  of  the  con« 
temporary  matters. 

Henry  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  his  ally  Francis.  They  had  never  been 
good  friends  since  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boieyn ; 
but  it  was  the  steady  encourctgement  given  by  the 
French  king  to  the  Scots  that  brought  about  an 
open  rupture.  Before  declaring  himself  Henry 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  their  old  and  common 
enemy,  the  emperor ;  and  Charles,  though  greatly 
grown  in  power  and  in  experience,  had  still  such 
respect  for  the  might  of  England  as  to  be  ready  to 
make  many  concessions  to  her  capricious  king,  in 
order  to  obtain  her  alliance.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that,  as  his  aunt  Catherine,  and  her  rival 
Anne  Boieyn,  were  both  in  their  graves,  all  causes 
of  difference  ought  to  be  buried  with  them ;  but 
still  Charles  was  anxious  to  remove  an  insult  to 
his  family  that  had  been  made  permanent  in  the 
person  of  Catherine's  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary. 
Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  Henry's  "subtle  de- 
visings"  saved  his  pride,  and  the  service  to  be  done 
was  thrown  upon  that  slave  of  all- work — the  parlia- 
ment. Without  mentioning  her  legitimacy,  which 
would  have  been  to  declare  that  the  king  had  acted 
most  unlawfully  by  her  mother,  they  passed  an  act 
restoring  Mary  to  her  place  in  the  succession,  and 
both  her  and  her  half-sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
to  their  civil  rights ;  so  that  it  was  now  treason  to 
hold  the  marriages  of  the  king  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon  and  Anne  Boieyn  to  be  legal, — it  was 
treason  to  hold  the  children  by  the  said  marriages 
to  be  illegitimate, — it  was  treason  to  be  silent 
upon  the  subject, — and  it  was  treason  to  refuse  to 
take  an 'oath  upon  it  when  required.t  The  em- 
peror, who  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  his  last 
campaign,  was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  this  very 
extraordinary  act,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  month  of  February  (1543)  upon  the  following 
rational  conditions: — I.  To  begin  like  good  Chris- 
tians, they  agreed  to  require  Francis  to  renounce 
his  unholy  alliance  with  the  Great  Turk,  and  make 
reparation  to  the  Christians  for  all  losses  sustained 
in  consequence  'of  that  confederacy  with  infidels. 
2.  Thev  engaged  to  enforce  payment  to  his  majesty 
of  England  of  the  arrears  of  his  French  pensions, 
and  to  make  Francis  give  security  for  more  punc- 
tual payments  in  future.  3.  Francis  was  to  be 
allowed  forty  days  to  deliberate  on  these  terms, 
and  if,  in  that  time,  he  did  not  assent,  Charles  was 
to  claim  again  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  Henry  all 
the  possessions  his  ancestors  had  ever  held  in 
France,  and  both  of  these  allies  were  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  invade  France.^  In  the 
month  of  June  Francis  refused  even  to  listen  to 
their  demands,  and  this  they  considered  as  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Henry  talked  largely  of  cam- 
paigns and  conquests,  but,  in  effect,  he  did  little 
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more  than  send  six  thousand  men  to  the  continent 
under  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  this  insignificant 
force  acted  merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  army  of  the 
emperor,  who  only  thought  of  recovering  some 
towns  he  had  lost  in  Flanders,  and  of  reducing  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  then  in  close  alliance  with  the 
French.  Instead  of  taking  the  field,  Henry,  after 
an  unusually  long  widowhood,  took  to  himself  a 
sixth  wife,  in  the  person  of  Catherine  Parr,  a  very 
matronly,  learned,  discreet,  and  sagacious  woman, 
widow  to  Neville  Lord  Latimer.  It  is  said  that 
Catherine  was  well  versed  in  the  new  learning, 
and  a  sincere  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith :  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Protestant  party  rejoiced  at 
the  union ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  only 
sixteen  days  after  the  nuptials,  three  Sacrament- 
arians  or  Protestants  were  burnt  alive  in  Smith- 
field.* 

.  Notwithstanding  this  encouraging  demonstration 
of  orthodoxy,  the  Papist  party  took  the  alarm :  a 
plan  was  laid  for  the  overthrow  of  Cranmer,  who 
was  still  rejoicing  in  the  favour  of  the  royal  coun- 
tenance ;  and  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  upon  the 
heretical  queen,  whose  heresy,  however,  was  not 
of  a  very  resolute  kind.  Cranmer,  it  is  said, 
escaped  the  snare  through  the  affection  which  the 
king,  his  master,  bore  to  him ;  but  Catherine  seems 
to  have  crawled  with  the  axe  hung  by  a  thread 
over  her  neck,  till  death  relieved  her  of  her  dan- 
gerous husband. 

The  council  in  London  had  represented  to  the 
council  with  the  king  that  there  was  a  right  good 
prospect  of  invading  Normandy  and  taking  Rouen, 
as  also  of  **  fastening  their  foot  in  that  country,  the 
lawful  inheritance  of  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  thereof  to  the  Bretons,  who  were  at  this 
present  ready  to  rebel  against  the  French  king ;" 
but  Henry  could  send  no  more  troops  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Wallop,  after  failing 
miserably  in  the  siege  of  Landreci,  and  losing  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  army,  withdrew  to 
winter  quarters. t 

A.D,  1544. — ^With  an  exhausted  exchequer,  it 
was  resolved,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  king  and  his 
council,  to  conquer  both  Scotland  and  France  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  and,  with  an  obese  body, 
no  longer  fit  even  for  Uie  mere  parade  and  Spec- 
tacular part  of  war,  Henry  resolved  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  We  will  follow  his  movements  in 
France  before  we  return  to  the  longer  affedrs  of 
Scotland.  By  immense  and  ruinous  efibrts  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  raised,  and  in 
the  month  of  July,  about  a  year  after  his  last 
marriage,  of  which  he  was  probably  already  tired,| 

*  A  few  monthi' bpfore  the  king  had  iuued  proclamations  (o 
license  the  eatinff  of  white  meaU  in  Lent,  bat  enjoining  people  under 
a  heRTy  penalty  to  abstain  from  flesh  duiing  that  season.  Sobse- 
qnent  reeiilations  and  ordinances  prove  that  Henry  was  becomiog 
more  and  more  scmpulons  as  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

t  SUie  Papers.— Godwin.— Du  Bellay. 

t  He,  however,  appointed  Catherine  Parr  to  be  regent  daring  his 
absence;  commanding  her.  in  all  her  proceedings,  to  set  by  the 
advire  and  coonsel  of  Cranmer,  Wriothesley,  the  Earl  of  Hrrtforcl, 
the  Bishop  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  William  Pelre.  The  precantioos 
he  took  were  numerous.  One  of  them  was  to  discharge  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  oat  of  the  house  of  the  yoang  Prinoe  Edwaid. 
and  to  appoint  him.ao  entirely  new  hoosebold.  All  the  five  membcis 
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the  king's  gracious  majesty,  in  his  royal  person, 
passed  the  seas  from  Dover  to  Calais.  A  part  of 
the  army,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  "  the 
gentle  Lord  Russell,"  had  taken  the  field,  and  laid 
siege  to  Montreuil,  "  where  they  lay  a  long  time, 
and  left  the  town  as  they  found  it."  When 
Henry,  "  like  a  very  god  of  war,"  assumed  the 
command  of  the  English  forces  and  of  fifteen 
thousand  Imperialists  sent  by  Charles  to  act  with 
him,  wonderful  things  were  expected.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  had  been  nicely  defined  by  the 
two  allies.  Charles  was  to  strike  across  France 
by  Champagne,  Henry  by  Picardy;  and  neither 
was  to  stop  till  he  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
unitfed  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  the  old  plan  which  had  failed 
twice  or  thrice  ahready,  but  this  time  they  were  to 
profit  by  past  experience,  and  on  no  account  to 
loiter  on  their  way  in  besieging  towns  and  castles : 
and  yet  the  very  first  thing  which  Henry  did  was, 
to  sit  down  with  the  mass  of  his  army  before  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  and  to  swear  one  of  his  biggest 
oaths,  amidst  the  roar  of  his  biggest  guns,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  else  until  he  had  taken  it.  In 
vain  Charles  implored  him  to  advance :  he  justified 
his  delay  by  saying  that  the  emperor,  on  his  side, 
had  stopped  to  take  some  castles ;  and  he  continued 
burning  an  enormous  quantity  of  gunpowder  before 

of  the  council  were  instmcted  to  be  constantly  about  the'  queeu,  but 
this  was  more  particularlT  expected  from  Cranmer  and  bir  WUliam 
Petxe.— AftitirfM  ofComcit,  in  State  Papen, 


Boulogne,  which  badly  fortified  city  detained  him 
and  his  great  army  for  nearly  two  months !  When 
the  garrison  of  Boulogne  at  last  capitulated,  and 
marched  out  with  bag  and  baggage,  **  the  king's 
highness  having  the  sword  borne  naked  before  him 
by  the  Ijord  Marquess  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  conqueror  rode  into  the  town,  and  all  the 
trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walls  of  the  town, 
sounded  their  trumpets  at  the  time  of  his  enter- 
ing, to  the  great  comfort  of  all  the  king's  true 
subjects."* 

Before  Henry  had  made  this  solemn  entrance 
Charles  had  very  wisely  opened  negotiations  with 
the  French  king,  and  shortly  after  (in  the  month 
of  September)  the  treaty  of  Crespi  was  signed,  and 
fully  ratified.  His  majesty  of  England,  who  had 
refused  to  be  included  in  it,  was  left  to  carry  on 
the  war  by  himself ;  and  Francis  and  the  emperor 
agreed  to  forget  all  former  grievances,  and  to  unite 
their  families  and  their  politics  by  intermarriages. 
Having  garrisoned  Boulogne,  and  destroyed  the 
church  of  '*  Our  Ladye"  there,  Henry  returned  to 
England  sorely  impoverished.  During  the  siege  of 
Boulogne  he  had  dispatched  circular  letters  into 
England,  begging  all  the  trusty  and  well-beloved 
to  favour  him  immediately  with  loans  of  money  to 
assist  him  in  his  league  and  amity  with  his  good 
brother  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had  covenanted 
to  invade  the  reahn  of  France,  as  well  for  the  pre- 

*  HalL— Du  Bellayw— Godwin.— Rymer.—Ryner  giret  Henry*a 
own  journal,  which  is  a  cuiioas  document. 
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Ecrvation  of  Cliristeiidom,  as  for  sundry  just  and 
lawful  quarrels  against  the  French  king.*  But 
no  means  of  raising  money  were  neglected ;  and 
between  France  and  Scotland  the  didbutsements 
were  immense.  Nor  did  Henry  gain  more  glory 
by  his  lieutenants  in  Scotland  than  he  had  gained 
personally  on  the  continent.  Some  lime  belbre 
his  departure  for  Boul()|^e  he  sent  the  Viscount 
Lisle,  admiral  of  England,  and  the  Eftrl  of  Hert* 
ford,  uncle  of  Prince  Edward,  with  $k  fleet  o€  two 
hundred  sail,  having  on  board  ftn  atmy  ct  ten 
thousand  men,  to  make  a  sudden  atteck  upon 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  demttikt  tlii  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  young  queen  and  of  sundry 
fortresses.  Arran,  as  regent,  had  made  no  suitable 
preparations;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  burning 
some  poor  people  at  Perth  (for  denying  tne  eflBcacy 
of  prayer  to  the  saints  and  the  Vifain,  for  treating 
an  image  of  St.  Francis  irreTereimir,  for  breaking 
the  fast  of  Lent,  and  for  iAhet  heresiee)^  had 
revived  the  keen  hostility  of  the  refcormiiig  pattjr, 
which  still  continued  on  the  increase*  At  the 
same  time  the  noble. pensioneTs  of  Snttla&d  were 
not  idle,  and  there  was  nothing  but  dif  klon  0t  die' 
trust  at  a  moment  when  all  Scotsmen  o^M  ie  hate 
been  united  by  the  common  danger.  On  Ihe  4ili 
of  May  the  English  landed  at  Leith,  which  they 
plundered  and  occupied  with  little  opposition. 
Though  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  barricaded  their  gates,  and 
determined  to  ,defend  their  ancient  town.  When 
Otterburn  of  Reid  Hall,  their  provost,  went  with 
a  f)ag  of  truce  to  remonstrate  with  the  English 
commander,  and  to  propose  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment, Hertford  told  him  that  he  came  as  a  soldier, 
not  as  an  ambassador, — that  they  must  instantly 
deliver  up  their  young  queen ;  for,  if  they  did 
not,  he  was  commanded  to  ravage  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword. t  Otterburn  thought  proper  to 
remain  in  the  English  camp,  but  the  people  of 
Edinburgh  chose  a  new  provost,  and  held  out. 
They  even  compelled  Hertford  to  retreat  to  Leith, 
but;  when  he  brought  up  his  heavy  artillery,  they 
found  it  a  hopeless  attempt  to  defend  their  wooden 
gates ;  and,  removing  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could,  the  citizens  for  the  most  part  evacuated 


•  State  Paper*.— A  specimen  of  Iheae  letters,  which  were  dis- 
patched firura  the  camp  before  Boulogne,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1544, 
is  given  entire.    The  sign  manual  was  stamped  upon  them,  in  imi- 


tation of  the  king's  signature.    They  promised  the  lenders  "  assu* 
ledly  to  cause  the  mone^'  to  be  rep/iid  again." 

f  Here  is  part  of  the  infernal  rommwsion  given  by  the  king  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford :~"  Yon  are  there  tu  put  all  to  Are  and  sword ;  to 
burn  Edinburgh  town,  and  to  rase  and  deface  it,  when  you  have 
sacked  it.  and  gotten  what  yuu  can  out  of  it,  as  that  it  mav  remain 
for  ever  a  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God  alighted  upon  it,  for 
their  falsehood  and  ditloyalty.  ......  Do  what  you  can  out  of  hand, 

and,  withmU  long  tarrying  (it  w.is  felt  that  this  would  not  be  safe 
with  ten  thousand  men),  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle,  sack 
Hoi yrood- House,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edinburgh 
as  ye  conveniently  can  ;  sack  Leith,  and  bnrn  and  subvert  it,  and  all 
the  rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child  tojire  and  ivord,  with.nit  ex- 
ception, when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  you  :  and  this 
done,  pass  over  to  the  Fif«  land,  and  extend  Hke  extremities  and  de- 
structions in  all  towns  and  villages  whereiinto  ye  may  reach  conve- 
niently, not  forgetlinff,  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil  and  turn 
upside  down  the  cardiBars  town  of  St  Andrew's,  of  tiitf  i^ipef  s(oii« 
nuiy  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another,  sparing  no 
creature  alive  within  the  sane,  specially  such  as  either  in  (Viendfthip 

or  blood  be  allied  to  the  cardinal This  Journey  shaU  stuxeed 

wMttoAif  flM|/effy*«AMio«r,"— UamUton  MS8.«  m  quoted  by  Mr. 
TytUr,  '  ' 


the  town  during  the  night,  leaving  the  hrave  Ha- 
milton of  Stenhouse  to  hold  the  castle.  The  Eng- 
lish entered  the  Cannongate,  put  a  few  stragglers 
to  the  sword,  and  plundered  such  property  as  was 
left.  But  Hertford  was  foiled  hefore  Edinburgh 
Castle;  his  guns  were  dismounted  by  a  sure  fire 
from  tlie  ramparts,  and  he  beat  a  retreat,  which 
was  covered  by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  city,  to 
whi^b  he  barbarously  set  fire.  Being  reinfoVced 
by  ft  motley  host  of  four  thousand  borderers,  partly 
English  and  partly  Scots,  the  retainers  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  he  employed  himself  in  exe- 
cuting bis  king's  commission  to  the  letter,  burning 
and  oesitoying  all  the  open  cotmtry  round  the 
Scottish  capital.  In  the  vain  hope  of  reconcilinij 
that  faction^  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  Sir 
George  D^roglfts,  who  had  been  arrested,  were  set 
at  liberty ;  upon  which  Sir  George  forthwith  re- 
paired to  Leith^  and  had  a  private  interview  with 
the  E«rl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  he  betrayed  all  that 
be  knew  c^mcefoitig  the  plans  adopted  by  his  coun- 
irytam,  Bui  the  English  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground  even  at  Leith, 
irlrkb  they  bad  fortified ;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
Mttff  m  Atran  snd  Cardinal  Beaton  were  march- 
ing toward  them  with  a  superior  force,  they  aban- 
doned the  shores  of  the  Forth,  part  sailing  away 
with  the  fleet,  and  the  rest,  under  Hertford,  march- 
ing rapidly  alongshore  towards  Berwick.  The 
fleet  carried  off  two  large  ships,  and  burnt  aud  de- 
stroyed all  the  other  craft  they  could  find,  scarcely 
leaving  a  fishing-boat  afloat  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth  and  St  Abb's  Head.  Nor  was  the  land 
division  more  moderate.  Seton,  Haddington, 
Dunbar,  and  Renton — all  the  towns  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick — ^were  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
every  village  and  cottage  near  the  road  partook  of 
the  same  fate.  This  was  too  much  even  for  the 
traitors,  and  for  those  Scots  who  had  wished  for 
the  presence  of  an  English  army  in  order  to  curb 
the  fierceness  of  the  Catholic  party.  The  Earl  of 
Angus  joined  the  cardinal,  who  was  the  real  di- 
rector of  the  campaign ;  and  even  his  brother.  Sir 
George  Douglas,  was  induced  to  pursue  the  same 
course^  apparently  giving  up  his  English  treaties 
and  pensions.  Indeed,  in  a  very  short  time  Henry 
had  no  traitorous  ally  in  Scotland  except  Lennor 
and  Glencaim ;  and  the  popular  feeling  of  hatred 
against  him  and  the  English  amounted  almost  to  a 
phrenzy.  Glencaim  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
battle  near  Glasgow ;  and  Lennox,  having  deli- 
vered the  castle  of  Dunbarton  into  his  keeping, 
fled  by  sea  into  England.  A  coalition  took  place 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  the 
energetic  Beaton  maintained  his  ascendancy  ;  and 
not  only  the  Protestants,  but  many  of  his  own  sect, 
became  jealous  of  his  great  authority.  Fierce 
feuds  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  were  made  the  fiercer  by  the  religious 
hate  of  the  rival  sects.  Lennox  soon  returned 
from  England  with  a  fleet  of  eight  ships;  and, 
**  hanging  over  the  coast  of  Scotlimd,  like  a  cloud 
uncertain  wher^  to  disburden  itself,  he  deterred 
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the  Scots  from  undertaking  anything  against 
England  during  th&  absence  of  the  king  in 
France."  He  took  the  isles  of  Arrau  and  Bute ; 
and,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  them  up  to 
Sir  Rice  Mansel  and  Richard  Broke,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  the  expedition  with  a  small 
force  of  English  archers  and  pikemen;  but  when 
'  he  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Dunbarton 
Castle,  the  key  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  failed ; 
for  his  designs  were  obvious ;  and,  though  the  gar- 
rison consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  dependents,  they 
forced  him  and  his  English  allies  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Leimoz  then  plundered  Kentire,  Kyle,  and 
Carrick,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty  and  dis- 
grace to  an  English  port  While  he  had  been 
plundering  like  a  pirate  by  sea,  Sir  Ralph  Evre, 
Sir  Richard  Broke  and  other  English  officers, 
ravaged  the  Scottish  borders  in  their  whole  length, 
and  with  a  fliry  that  but  too  plainly  showed  the 
intention  of  making  those  parts  a  desert.  At  the 
same  time,  the  two  factions  disagreed  on  every  im- 
portant point,  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  or  sus- 
pected upon  very  good  grounds,  that  the  Douglases 
had  renewed  their  plots  with  the  English.  Confi- 
dence disappeared, — ^the  men  could  not  trust  their 
officers, — and  when  Arran  took  the  field,  with 
six  thousand  men,  Angus,  CassilUs,  and  others  of 
the  lords  who  had  formerly  bound  themselves  to 
Henry,  would  not  fight ;  and  the  whole  force  fled 
disgracefully  before  two  thousand  English  troops. 
Scotland  had  so  many  enemies  at  home,  that  it 
needed  not  any  abroad ;  "  but  their  home-bred 
dissensions,"  says  Godwin,  ^'  had  caused  war 
from  us,  and  the  way  to  set  them  at  peace  was  to 
invade  them."  The  old  historian  alludes  to  the 
usual  consequence  of  a  protracted  English  war ; 
and  it  appears  that  Angus  and  the  Douglases  were 
now  made  really  patriotic  and  true  to  the  national 
cause,  by  a  report  that  Henry  had  promised  all 
their  hereditary  estates  to  Sir  Ralph  Evre,  if  that 
officer  could  conquer  them.  Angus  swore  a  great 
oath,  that  he  wpuld  give  Sir  Ralph  his  seuin*  on 
his  skin,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink.  Nothing 
deterred  the  fierce  Englishman :  in  the  following 
year  he  re-entered  Scotland,  making  all  the  coun- 
try a  desert  about  Jedburgh  and  Kyle.  His  host 
consisted  of  English  archers,  foreign  mercenaries 
collected  during  the  late  expedition  into  France, 
and  seven  or  eight  hundred  freebooters  from  the 
Scottish  borders ;  in  all,  a}x)ut  six  thousand  men. 
They  burned  the  tower  of  Broom-house,  and  in  it 
a  noble  old  lady  with  her  whole  family.  They 
penetrated  to  Melrose,  where  they  vented  their 
barbarous  spite  on  the  beautiful  old  abbey  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Douglases  within  it. 

Angus's  temporary  patriotism  was  increased  by  the 
last-mentioned  deed,  and  he  joined  the  Regent  Arran 
with  all  the  vassals  he  could  collect.  Yet  even  at 
this  moment  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas  was 
corresponding  with  Sir  Ralph  Evre,  and  is  sup- 

*  A  Mtun.  In  the  Scotch  law,  it  the  inatrament  or  attestation  of 
a  DoUry,  that  postesiion  of  the  land  has  been  actually  given  by  the 
•upenor  to  the  yaaaal :  it  it  the  evidenee  or  record  of  the  inreaoient 
cr  nTestitare. 
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posed  to  have  betrayed  the  movement  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  English,  who  surprised  Arran  and 
Angus  in  an  unfavourable  position,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  with  some  loss.  After  burning 
Melrose,  Sir  Ralph  Evre  turned  down  the  Tweed, 
being  followed  or  watched  in  flank  by  Arran  and 
Angus,  who  had  re-collected  their  forces  behind 
the  Eildon  Hills.  Their  recent  successes  had 
made  the  English  commanders  confident  and  care- 
less. They  marched  upon  Jedburgh  with  very 
little  precaution ;  but  when  they  came  to  Ancrum 
Moor,  on  the  Teviot,  they  found  the  Scots  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  On  a  near  approach,  Arran 
and  Angus  were  disposed  to  decline  battle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  inequality  in  numbers ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  veteran  laird  of  fiuccleugh, 
galloped  up  to  announce  that  his  followers  were 
close  at  hand ;  and  Norman  Leslie  arrived  on  the 
field  with  twelve  thousand  lances.  Still,  however, 
the  Scots  were  very  inferior  in  number,  and  they 
had  recourse  to  some  skilful  manoeuvring,  which 
was  recommended  and  directed  by  Walter  Scott. 
A  part  of  their  army  was  concealed ;  their  horses, 
mounted  by  the  camp-boys,  were  posted  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  so  as  to  look  like  a  second  army  ; 
and  every  fighting-man  put  his  foot  to  the  heather, 
having  both  sun  and  wind  at  his  back,  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy.  The  English  advanced  in  a 
great  hurry  on  horseback,  as  if  loth  to  let  the  Scots 
escape  them :  the  foremost  line  of  the  Scots  re- 
treated, but  only  for  a  few  yards,  when  the  assail- 
ants found  themselves  suddenly  chased  by  a  dense 
phalanx  of  Scottish  pikemen,  with  spears  an  ell 
longer  than  those  of  the  English.*  Sir  Brian 
Latoun  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  led  the  Eng- 
lish van,  were  thrown  back  in  disorder  upon  the 
main  body,  which  was  charging  up  the  hill  with 
great  assurance  under  Sir  Ralph  Evre ;  and  then 
the  battle  became  general.  It  was,  however,  short : 
as  soon  as  the  English  began  to  give  way  the  Scot- 
tish borderers,  who  had  followed  their  standard, 
threw  away  their  red  crosses  and  fell  upon  their 
former  allies.  Upon  this,  there  ensued  a  general 
panic ;  the  Enghsh  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  the  Scots  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Wherever  the  fugitives  turned,  they  found  infu- 
riated enemies  in  the  peasantry,  who  had  suffered 
so  sorely  from  their  recent  excesses.  Even  the 
women  and  children  joined  in  the  carnage,  and  all 
pity  was  dismissed  by  their  cries  of "  Remember 
their  cruelty  at  Broom-house!"  Eight  hundred 
of  the  English  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  a 
thousand,  maimed  and  wounded,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  at  its  height 
when  they  discovered  among  the  dead  the  bodies 
of  Evre  and  Latoun.t     The  Earl  of  Angus,  who 

*  The  length  of  the  Scottish  pike  or  spear  was  fixed,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  1471,  at  six  vUs— that  is,  eii^hteen  feet  and  a  half. 

t  Tlie  ulace  wliere  the  battle  was  funght  received  the  name  of 
Lilliard's  Bdge,  *''from  an  Amazonian  Scottish  woman  of  that  name," 
savs  Sir  Walter  Srolt, "  who  is  reported,  by  uadhion,  to  have  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  same  manner  as  Squire  Wiiheringtou  at 
Chevy  Chase.  The  old  people  point  oat  her  monument,  now  broken 
and  defaced.  The  iascnption  ii  said  tu  have  run  thus :~ 
Fair  midden  Lylliard  lies  under  this  stane ; 


Little  was  her  siaiure,  but  great  was  her  fame. ' 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  many  thumps. 
And  when  her  legs  were  cuttedoff,  she  fought  upon 
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had  done  well  in  the  battle,  congratulated  himself 
for  having,  like  a  good  Scotsman,  avenged  upon 
Ralph  Evre  the  defaced  tombs  of  his  ancestors ; 
but  he  attempted  soon  after  to  reconcile  himself 
with  King  Henry;  and  his  brother  Sir  George 
continued  to  plot  as  before.* 

A.D.  1545. — Henry's  great  conquest  of  Bou- 
logne, achieved  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  English  money,  was  very  nearly 
lost  almost  as  soon  as  won,  and  the  place  was  only 
saved  by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Sir  Thomas 
Poynings.  Francis  saw  how  greatly  the  English 
pale  in  France  would  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Boulogne,  and  he  made  great  efforts,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  to  retake  it.  Large  gallies 
were  built  at  Rouen,  others  were  ordered  round 
from  Marseilles  and  the  French  ports  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  all  manner  of  great  ships, — 
Venetians,  Aragonese,  Italians,  or  whatsoever  they 
might  be,— were  pressed  into  the  French  service 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul.f  When  Francis  saw 
this  formidable  navy  safely  collected  on  the  coasts 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  he  conceived  the  bold 
notion  of  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and 
seizing  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  calculated 
might  be  fortified  and  maintained,  if  he  should 
not  be  enabled  to  take  and  destroy  Portsmouth, 
with  the  navy  arsenals.  Henry  received  timely 
warning  that  Francis  intended  to  attempt  an  in- 
vasion, but  he  did  not  know  where  the  blow  might 
fall.  His  exchequer  was  very  bare,  but  the  people 
hastened  to  fortify  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
coasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire ;  and  sixty 
ships  of  war  were  collected  at  Portsmouth  under 
the  flag  of  Dudley  Ijord  Lisle,  the  high  admiral. 
On  the  16th  of  July  the  French  fleet,  amounting 
to  one  hundrexl  and  thirty-six  sail,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Annebaut,  put  to  sea,  and  two  days  after 
they  fell'  down  the  channel  that  separates  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  the  main,  and  cast  anchor  at 
St.  Helen's.  These  were  not  days  for  heroical 
kchievements  :  Lisle,  after  a  distant  cannonading, 
retired  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  where  the  king 
then  was,  and  whence  he  saw  a  foreign  fleet  insult- 
ing him  to  his  face,  and  riding  triumphant  in  the 
Channel.  The  next  day  Annebaut,  favoured  by 
an  unusual  calmness  of  the  sea,  without  wind  or 
current,  put  out  his  flat-bottomed  galleys  and 
vessels  that  drew  little  water;  and,  while  these 
went  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  port,  he  ravaged 
the  coast  and  did  whatever  he  could  to  provoke 
the  English  to  come  out  and  give  battle ;  but,  by 
Henry's  orders,  the  lord  admiral  stirred  not.  During 
a  cannonade  that  most  goodly  ship  called  the  Mary 
Rose  went  down,  with  her  captain,  Sir  George 
Carew,  and  four  hundred  men.  The  French  said 
that  they  had  sunk  her  by  their  fire, — the  English 
said  that  she  had  gone  down  through  great  negli- 
gence, being  overladen  with  ordnance  and  having 
her  ports  very  low.  The  French  lost  a  galley, 
which  went  down  with  all  her  men,  and  a  great 
many  soldiers  were  killed  in  other  vessels.   Anne- 
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baut,  on  account  of  the  land-batteries,  would  not 
venture  to  give  battle  with'n  the  port,  and  the 
English  seemed  resolved  not  to  come  out  of  it, 
though  greatly  exasperated  by  the  taunts  of  the 
French,  and  by  the  sight  of  burning  villages  and 
farm-houses  along  the  coast.  After  holding  a 
council  of  war,  the  French  admiral  determined  to 
attack  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  descent  was  made 
in  thfee  several  places ;  but  the  brave  inhabitants 
drove  the  invaders  back  to  their  ships,  though  not 
before  much  of  their  property  had  been  plundered 
or  given  to  the  flames.  Then  another  council  of 
war  was  called,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  defer 
the  conquest  of  the  isle  for  the  present  Annebaut 
sailed  away  towards  Dover,  landing  occasionally 
to  bum  and  destroy.  In  some  places,  however, 
his  men  got  worse  than  they  gave,  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  who  lay  in  ambush  to 
receive  them.  It  was  now  the  object  of  the  French 
admiral,  who  stood  off^-and-on  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Channel,  to  prevent  the  English  from  vic- 
tualling Boulogne,  and  from  sending  reinforce- 
ments of  ships  from  the  Thames  to  Portsmouth ; 
but  he  executed  his  commission  with  very  indifter- 
ent  success :  provisions  were  thrown  into  Boulogne, 
which  greatly  wanted  them,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  his  own  flag ;  and  the  lord-admiral  at 
Portsmouth  was  reinforced  with  thirty  sail.  When 
Dudley  received  the  king's  orders  to  put  forth 
against  the  enemy,  he  said,  with  proper  spirit,  that 
he  would  lose  no  time  in  so  doing, — ^that  he  was 
grateful  for  being  restored  to  his  liberty,  having 
never  thought  himself  in  prison  till  now,  since  the 
time  of  his  lying  there  doing  nothing.  His  orders 
were  that,  when  a  convenient  time  for  battle  should 
be  perceived,  he  should  attack  the  French,  taking 
advantage  of  the  wind, — that  the  English  vice-ad- 
miral should  seek  to  board  their  vice-admiral,— 
and  that  every  captain  should  choose  his  equal  as 
near  as  he  might.  The  watch-word  for  the  fleet  in 
the  night  was,  "  God  save  King  Henry !" — to  which 
the  answer  was,  **  And  long  to  reign  over  us  I" 
The  two  fleets  were  soon  in  presence  between 
Brighton  and  the  French  coaat,  but  **  thought  it 
best  to  eschew  the  fight  that  day  for  a  letter  day/' 
and,  in  the  end,  they  did  nothing  but  exchange  a 
few  long  shots.  The  English  commander  went 
back  to  Portsmouth,  the  French  withdrew  to 
Brest.* 

As  he  expected  that  the  French  might  repeat 
their  enterprise, — as  Boulogne  was  threatened  with 
a  formidable  siege, — and  as  the  Scots  were  giving 
him  great  uneasiness, — Henry  and  his  ministera 
clamoured  for  more  money.  Wriothesley,  who 
had  become  chancellor  on  the  death  of  Audley, 
was  put  to  his  wit's  end.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, writing  to  the  council  with  the  king,  from 
Ely  Place,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — "  As  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  money,  I  shall  do  i^hat 
is  possible  to  be  done  i  but,  my  lords,  I  trust  your 
wisdoms  do  consider  what  is  done  and  paid  already. 
You  see  the  king's  majesty  hath  this  year  and  the 
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last  year  spent  1,300,000/.  or  thereabouts;  and, 
his  subsidy  and  benevolence  ministering  scant 
300,000/.  thereof,  as  I  muse  some  time  where  the 
rest,  being  so  great  a  sum,  hath  been  gotten,  so 
the  lands  being  consumed,  the  plate  of  the  realm 
molten  and  coined,  whereof  much  hath  risen,  I 
sorrow  and  lament  the  danger  of  the  time  to  come, 
wherein  is  also  to  be  remembered  the  money  that 
is  to  be  paid  in  Flanders ;  and,  that  is  as  much 
and  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  great  scarcity  that 
we  have  of  com,  wheat  being  in  all  places,  in 
manner,  Norfolk  excepted,  at  twenty  shillings  tlie 
quarter,  and  a  marvellous  small  quantity  to  be 
gotten  of  it  And  though  the  king's  majesty 
should  have  a  greater  grant  than  the  realm  could 
bear  at  one  time,  it  would  do  little  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  these  charges,  which  be  so  importable 
that  I  see  not  almost  how  k  is  possible  to  bear 
the  charges  this  winter  tiU  more  may  be  gotten. 
Therefore,  good  my  lords,  though  you  write  to  me 
scfll,  *  Pay  !  pay  V — '  Prepare  for  this  and  that !' — 
consider  it  is  your  parts  to  remember  the  state  of 
things  with  me,  and  by  your  wisdom  to  ponder 
what  may  be  done,  and  how  things  may  be  con- 
tinued. I  have  done  nothing  in  these  money 
matters  alone.  You  were  all  privy  to  the  state  of 
them,  both  before  and  after  the  king's  majesty 
went  to  Portsmouth,  at  which  time  Uiings  were 
considered  and  drawn  to  the  uttermost ;  and  there- 
fore you  shall  do  me  wrong  if  you  seem  to  charge 
me  thus  alone,  without  remembrance  of  things,  as 
they  have  passed."* 

Henry's  father  had  left  him  the  richest  sovereign 
in  £urope,  but  that  money  had  long  been  gone. 
The  seizure  of  the  church  property,  after  all  de- 
ductions, had  furnished  him  with  immense  sums, 
but  they«  too,  were  all  gone.  The  parliament  had 
voted  such  subsidies  as  had  never  been  voted 
before,  but  they  were  all  spent  as  soon  as  raised. 
In  his  constant  and  recurring  need  he  had  already 
adopted  all  kinds  of  illegal  measures  to  extract 
more  money  from  his  people.  His  officers  had 
obtained  returns  which  showed  the  value  of  each 
man's  estate ;  and  with  this  clue  he  now  addressed 
a  royal  letter  to  every  person  rated  at  50/.  per 
annum,  requesting  a  certain  sum  by  wav  of  loan. 
To  refuse  was  dangerous :  in  most  cases  he  got  the 

*  State  Pnpen.  WriothetleynprMMs  himielfas  if  he  were  In  an 
•Xooy  of  alarm  at  his  plainneH  In  wrUIng,  but  he  adda  that  the 
detperatencta  of  the  cate  most  plead  his  excuse,— that  he  is  ready 
to  do  eTcrything  that  may  be  commanded,— that  he  will  slirink  as 
little  asaoT  ro#n  liTiag.—and,  flnallv,  ss  a  crowning  flattery,  "  that 
all  tliese  tilings  must  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  which  God  hath 
tfixen  the  king's  maj«*stv.'*  A  few  weeks  after  be  announce*!  to  Sir 
William  Paget,  one  of  the  two  principal  secretaries,  that  he  had  gut 
a  litUe  money,  and  that  there  was  an  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions 
even  In  London.  "  It  may  like  yon  also  to  declare  to  tlie  king's 
majesty  that,  against  Monday  next,  he  shall  have  in  readiursa  here, 
to  be  conveyed  whither  it  shall  pleam  him.  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  which 
ia  gotten  after  this  sort;  the  mint,  our  holy  anchor,  doth  prepare 
15.000L.  tlie  angmenution  3000/..  the  duchy  1000/.,  and  the  wards 
1000/.  The  tenth  and  flrst-ft-ults  hath  nothing,  the  surveyor  nothing, 
nor  the  exchctinar  above  1000/..  which  must  serve  towards  the  setting 
forth  of  your  snips  now  in  preparing  for  the  seas,  to  relieve  the  debt 
of  the  ordnance,  and  to  help  other  necessaries.'*  Matters  did  not 
Bend,  for,  on  the  llth  of  November,  he  assured  Mr.  Secretary  Paget 
that  he  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  how  they  should  possibly  shift 
the  three  months  IblWwIng,  and  especially  the  two  next.  The  Mint, 
he  said,  was  so  drained  that  if  they  took  another  penny  from  it  they 
would  utterly  destroy  the  trade  of  lt»  and  sake  men  withdraw  their 
resort  thiiU9r,'^iitat9  Pttptri, 


money  he  asked  for,  and  then  he  made  parliament 
vote  him  a  grant  of  all  the  money  so  raised,  as 
well  as  whatever  sums  he  had  borrowed  from  any 
of  his  subjects  since  1539,  or  the  31st  year  of  his 
reign !  After  this  he  had  recourse  to  a  benevolence, 
and  the  people,  who  had  made  a  spirited  opposition 
to  that  illegal  mode  of  raising  money  in  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  now  fain  to  submit  and  pay. 
The  commissioners  began  first  with  the  citizens  of 
London,  among  whom  two  showed  themselves 
more  strait-laced  than  the  rest,  namely,  Richard 
Reed  and  William  Roach  (both  aldermen) ;  but 
their  resistance  to  illegal  measures,  which  the  king 
called  parsimony,  cost  them  very  dear.  Poor 
Alderman  Reed,  a  stout  old  man,  utterly  inexpert 
of  martial  discipline,  was  sent  to  serve  in  person  in 
the  Scottish  wars,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  furious 
Scots  in  the  very  first  engagement,  and  was  made  to 
pay  a  heavy  ransom.  Alderman  Roach,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  accused  of  using  uncivil  and 
seditious  words  to  his  majesty's  commissioners,  was 
for  some  months  punished  with  close  imprison- 
ment, and  was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  his 
liberty  from  the  king.  Henry  had  long  since 
adopted  the  common  but  ruinous  system  of  adul- 
terating the  coinage :  now  he  debased  it  to  Euch  an 
extent  that  what  was  called  the  silver  shilling  con- 
tained twice  as  much  alloy  as  silver.  This  practice 
greatly  embarrassed  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
tended  to  dry  up  his  resources  at  the  fountain 
head.  In  the  month  of  November  he  made  a  very 
tender  appeal  to  parliament,  explaining  his  in- 
creasing wants,  and  parliament  not  only  voted  him 
an  enormous  subsidy,  but  also  granted  him  the  dis- 
posal of  all  colleges,  charities,  and  hospitals  in  the 
kingdom,  with  all  their  manors,  lands,  and  lieredi- 
taments,  receiving,  in  return,  his  gracious  promise 
that  they  should  all  be  employed  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  public  good.  This  was  the  last  grant 
that  the  tyrant  got  from  his  slaves,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  employ  the  whole  power  the  act  gave  him. 
Had  he  survived  a  little  while  longer,  he  would  not 
have  left  an  hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  or  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

A  great  deal  of  the  money  thus  wrung  from  the 
loyal  £nglish  was  spent  among  the  traitors  of  Scot- 
land.* The  victory  of  Ancrum  had  raised  the  spi- 
rits of  the  Scottish  people.  It  was  scarcely  gained, 
however,  when  Angus,  his  brother  George,  Glen- 
cairn,  Cassillis,  and  the  rest  of  that  vile  league, 
renewed  their  intercourse  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  was  appointed  treasurer  of  an  army  that  was 
levying  in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  Earl  of 

*  In  one  entry,  at  the  end  of  1543,  we  And  the  following  sums, 
which  bad  Just  been  distributed  : 

"To  the  Earl  of  Angus SOO/. 

To  the  Earl  of  Olencairn  ....    200  mnrks. 

To  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  .        ...     800 

To  the  Msster  of  Maxwell         ....     100/. 

To  Uie  Sheriff  of  Air 100 

To  the  Laird  of  Drumlanri|r  .        .        .100 

To  the  Earl  of  Marshall,  Jt^in  Charters,  the  Lord 

Grav's  friends  in  the  north  .    900  marks. 

To  Sir  Qi>orge  Douglas  and  his  friends  in  Lothian 

andMerse SOO  X.*> 

Hamilton  MSS.,  In  th«  poatetilon  of  the  Dnka  of  Hamilton ;  aa 
quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler. 
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Hertford.  On  the  llth  of  April,  Cassillis  endea* 
voured  to  induce  the  convention  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of 
the  treaty  of  marriage  ;  but  Cardinal  Beaton, 
who  was  encouraged  by  assurance  of  assistance 
from  Francis,  who  was  then  preparing  his  great 
naval  expedition,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  more 
patriotic  among  the  nobles :  the  proposals  were  re- 
jected ;  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
at  an  end  for  ever  :  upon  which,  Cassillis  advised 
Henry  to  try  a  fresh  invasion  of  his  native  land. 
But  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  found  other  business 
of  more  urgency ;  and  fancying  that  all  opposition 
in  Scotland  would  cease  if  he  could  only  remove 
Beaton,  he  entertained  the  project  for  assassinating 
the  cardinal.  In  the  month  of  May,  Cassillis,  act- 
ing with  the  other  noble  traitors,  sent  a  letter  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  very  coolly  making  an  offer  "  for  the 
killing  of  the  cardinal,  if  his  majesty  would  have 
it  done,  and  promise,  when  it  was  done,  a  reward." 
These  high-bom  villains  never  moved  a  step  with- 
out bargaining  l>eforehand.  Sadler  showed  the 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  the  council  of 
the  north,  who  evidently  thought  the  plan  a  good 
one,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  king.*  Henry's  reply 
was  worthy  of  Cassillis's  proposal!  On  the  30th 
of  May,  his  privy  council  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford : — **  Hia  majesty  hath  willed  us  to  signify  unto 
your  lordship,  that  his  highness,  reputing  the  fact 
not  meet  to  be  set  forw&rd  expressly  by  his  ma- 
jesty, will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it ;  and  yet, 
not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that  Mr. 
Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  should 
write  to  the  earl,  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  con- 
taining such  an  offer,  which  he  thinketh  not 
convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty. Marry,  to  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh 
of  the  matter,  he  shall  say,  that  if  he  were  in  the 
Earl  of  Cassillis's  place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  his 
majesty  good  service  there,  as  he  knoweth  him  to 
be,  and  thinketh  a  right  good-will  in  him  to  do  it, 
he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution 
of  it ;  believing,  verily,  to  do  thereby  not  only  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also  a 
special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would 
trust  verily  the  king's  majesty  would  consider  his 
service  in  the  same ;  as  you  doubt  not,  of  his  accus- 
tomed goodness  to  them  which  serve  him,  but  he 
would  do  the  same  to  him."  •  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
accordingly  wrote,  in  the  indirect  manner  pointed 
out  by  Henry,  to  Cassillis ;  and  Thomas  Forster, 
an  Englishman  of  some  note,  who  had  recently 
been  a  prisoner-of-war  in  Scotland,  at  the  request 
of  the  Scottish  conspirators,  and  by  order  of  Henry, 
who  commanded  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  was 
sent  across  the  borders,  to  consult  with  Cassillis, 
Angus,  and  Sir  George  Douglas.  Forster  entered 
Scotland  at  Wark,  and,  without  provoking  much 
suspicion,  reached  Dalkeith,  where  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Sir  George,  who  wished  him  to  go  to 
Douglas,  where  he  would  cause  the  Earls  of  Cas- 
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sillis  and  Angus  to  meet  him ;  for  he,  Sir  George, 
said  he  could  not  get  them  to  Dalkeith  without 
great  suspicion.  These  secret  agents,  going  towards 
Douglas,  met  the  Earl  of  Angus  at  Dumfries,  where, 
as  he  was  hunting,  he  gave  Forster  welcome,  say- 
ing, that  he  would  give  him  hawks  and  dogs,  and 
he  caused  him  to  pass  that  night  with  him.  And 
on  the  morrow,  Angus  conducted  him  to  Douglas, 
and  that  afternoon  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
who,  riding  all  night,  came  thither  tlie  next  day 
early  in  the  morning;  upon  which  he  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus  went  into  a  chamber  together,  and 
called  Forster  to  them,  who  then  declared  the  "  oc- 
casion of  his  coming,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  the 
full  of  his  instructions."  But  Angus  and  Cassilhs 
were  as  cunning  and  cautious  as  their  English 
friends ;  and,  as  Sadler  had  made  no  specific  pro- 
posal and  fixed  no  certain  reward,  they  would  not 
speak  to  Forster  of  the  murder,*  but  kept  to  the 
grand  treason  of  co-operating  with  the  English 
army  of  invasion.  Cassillis  said  that  he  was  sUli 
the  same  true  man  to  Henry  as  he  was  at  parting 
with  his  majesty ;  and  Angus  promised  his  cordial 
assistance,  declaring  that  he  would  either  go  to  the 
field  or  stay  at  home,  as  Henry  judged  it  best  But 
on  his  departure,  Cassillis  gave  Forster  a  letter,  in 
cipher,  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and  Sir  George 
Douglas,  in  his  heat,  was  betrayed  into  the  follow- 
ing expressions,  which  he  sent  as  a  message  from 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  :—*' He  willed 
me,"  says  Forster,  ''to  tell  my  lord-lieutenant,  that 
if  the  king  would  have  the  cardinal  dead,  if  hi« 
grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for  the  doing 
thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  known  what  it 
should  be,  the  country  being  lawless  as  it  is,  he 
thinketh  that  that  adventure  would  be  proved;  for 
he  saith,  the  common  saying  is,  the  cardinal  is  &e 
only  occasion  of  the  war,  and  is  smally  beloved  in 
Scotland;  and  then,  if  he  were  dead,  by  what 
means  that  reward  should  be  paid."t  The  reve- 
lation of  these  atrocious  secrets,  which  had  been 
concealed  for  centuries  amidst  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  the  State  Paper  Office,  is  enough  to  make 
the  villains  turn  in  their  graves !  As  his  majesty 
of  England  had  still  some  sense  of  shame,  he  hesi- 
tated at  committing  himself  so  far  as  to  make  a 
direct  bargain — he  wished  the  deed  done,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  never  be  brought 
clearly  to  his  own  door ;  and  as  the  most  noble 
Scots  would  not  commit  murder  otherwise  than  as 
they  had  bargained,  Beaton  was  permitted  to  live 
a  few  months  longer,  when  he  was  taken  off  by 
less  conspicuous  assassins.  Before  the  journey  of 
Forster  into  Scotland,  the  Sieur  Lorgea  de  Mont- 
gomerie  had  arrived  from  France,  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  horse ; 
and  in  the  month  of  August  these  foreign  auxili- 
aries, well  appointed  and  disciplined,  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
Scots.     By  the  advice  of  Beaton,  the  whole  of  this 
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•force  was  thrown  acroes  the  English  borders ;  but 
the  vanguard  was  commanded  by  Angus,  who,  not 
a  month  before,  had  promised  Forster  to  do  what 
King  Henry  might  think  best ;  and  after  two  days, 
which  were  ingloriously  employed  in  plundering 
and  burning  a  few  villages,  the  army  returned, 
through  tl)e  deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the  van- 
guard.* That  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  the 
matter,  the  lords  in  the  interest  of  England  wrote  a 
letter  to  claim  the  whole  credit  of  the  failure  of 
the  expedition,  and  to  advise  the  instant  advance 
of  an  English  army.f 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  English  put  them- 
selves in  motion  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  but 
the  army  was  but  indifferently  supplied;  the 
money-chests  were  empty ;  and,  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  several  of  the  Scottish  traitors  hung  back, 
and,  instead  of  joining  the  English  with  all  their 
retainers,  they  began  to  think  of  opposing  them. 
They  had  requested  that  the  old  system  of  warfare 
might  this  time  be  abandoned ;  but  Hertford  burnt 
and  destroyed  even  more  savagely  than  before, 
employing  on  this  work  a  vast  number  of  Irish 
kerns,  who  had  been  brought  over  for  the  purpose. 
He  had  also  with  him  a  great  number  ot  foreign 
mercenaries — Spaniards,  and  even  Italians,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  this  service  by  means  of  the 
emperor ;  and  this  class  of  troops,  though  brave  and 
admirably  trained,  were  ferocious  and  lawless. 
At  Kelso  the  poor  monks  attempted  to  defend  their 
abbey,  and  boldly  repulsed  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers ;  but  Hertford  brought  up  his  heavy  guns, 
made  a  breach,  and  carried  the  church.  Retreat- 
ing to  the  tower  or  belfry,  the  monks  there  pro- 
longed the  struggle,  but  the  tower  was  battered 
and  stormed,  and  every  monk  butchered.  As  the 
savage  invaders  poured  through  Tweed-dale,  the 
abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Dry  burgh  were  again  plun- 
dered and  fired,  and  every  village,  every  farm, 
castle,  or  mansion  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  that 
Scottish  river,  was  sacked  and  burnt.  All  this 
havoc  was  grateful  to  the  sight  of  the  noble  Sey- 
mour, who  wrote  boastingly  to  his  royal  master, 
that  he  had  done  more  damage  in  Scotland  by  fire 
than  had  been  done  for  the  last  hundred  years. t 
But  this  ruthless  destroyer  could  not  maintain 
himself  even  on  the  borders ;  his  army  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  the  ruin  they  had  spread  around 
them ;  the  country  was  become  a  desert,  furnish- 
ing no  food  for  man  or  horse ;  the  impoverished 
government  could  forward  no  adequate  supply  of 
provisions ;  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  Hertford 
retreated  and  disbanded  his  starving  forces. 
During  the  campaign  a  few  French  soldiers  had 
deserted  from  the  Scots  to  Hertford,  who  asked 
the  king's  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
should  be  treated.  Henry,  through  his  privy 
council,  informed  the  earl  that  it  was  not  consi- 
dered good  policy  to  trust  these  Frenchmen  or  any 
of  their  nation,  unices  they  would  show  their  sin- 
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cerity  by  some  previous  service,*  such  as  the 
"  trapping  or  killing  the  cardinal,  Lorges,  the 
governor,  or  some  other  man  of  estimation,  where- 
by it  may  appear  they  have  hearty  good-will  to 
serve ;  which  thing,  if  they  shall  have  done,  your 
lordship  may  promise  them,  not  only  to  accept 
the  service,  but  also  to  give  them  such  reward  as 
they  shall  have  good  cause  to  be  therewith  right 
well  contented." 

The  cardinal  did  not  lose  heart  in  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties.  After  the  retreat  of  Hertford, 
he  held  a  parliament  at  Stirling,  and  proposed 
several  energetic  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  independence.  Seeing,  however,  the 
impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
he  proposed  passing  over  to  France,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply  of  money  and  troops. 
Nothing  was  now  done  or  projected  without  a 
note  of  advice  and  warning  to  the  English 
court.  The  present  project  was  communicated 
to  Henry  by  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
his  agents,  Crichton,  ^the  Laird  of  Brunston,  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Ormiston  House,  the  6th  of 
October.  After  mentioning  what  is  in  the  wind, 
the  laird  expresses  some  hopes  that  the  intended 
journey  of  the  cardinal  may  be  cut  short ;  for,  that 
at  no  time  were  there  more  Scottish  gentlemen 
desirous  of  doing  his  highness  good  service.*^  A 
day  or  two  after,  this  cautious  assassin  wrote  to 
Lord  Wharton,  one  of  the  English  wardens,  that 
he  was  very  anxious  for  a  private  interview  with 
him,  that  he  might  know  whether  his  majesty 
would  be  plain  with  them  what  he  would  have 
them  do,  and  as  to  what  reward  they  might  count 
upon.  On  the  20th  of  October  he  wrote  to 
the  king  himself,  requesting  a  private  conference 
with  Sadler  at  Berwick,  where  he  would  commu- 
nicate such  things  as  should  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  his  majesty's  affairs.f  From  all  this,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  project  for  murdering  Car- 
dinal Beaton  had  been  resumed.  It  has  been 
usual  for  historians,  wanting  the  light  which  has 
been  recently  thrown  upon  these  long-hidden 
transactions,  to  attribute  the  assassination  of  Bea- 
ton solely  to  the  fanaticism  of  certain  converts  to 
the  new  religion,  and  their  desire  of  avenging  the 
cruelties  he  had  committed  upon  their  persecuted 
sect ;  but  it  now  appears  very  evident  that  the 
deed  was  undertaken  and  done  from  baser  motives, 
though  some  who  engaged  in  the  plot  at  its  last 
stage  may  have  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  destroy- 
ing the  arch  enemy  of  their  faith. 

George  Wishart,  commonly  called  the  Martyr, 
was  a  man  of  obscure  or  uncertain  birth,  but  of 
considerable  learning.  He  had  been  patronised  in 
his  youth  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  Provost  of 
Montrose,  one  of  the  first  Scotsmen  that  declared 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  Wishart  kept  a 
school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek,  and  made  his  pupils  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  language.     On  account 
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of  some  persecution  to  which  this  exposed  him,  he 
fled  into  Engknd,  inhere,  in  1538,  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  he  preached  against  the  worship  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  consequence,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  he  only  escaped  the  penalties  of 
heresy  by  openly  recanting,  upon  which  a  fagot 
was  burnt  instead  of  himself,  and  he  disappeared 
from  that  part  of  the  country.  When  he  next 
attracted  attention  it  was  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admired  for  his  learuing,  and  hated  for  his 
zeal  and  bitterness.  Some  time  in  1543  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he  denounced 
the  Popish  doings  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  most 
closely  connected  himself  with  those  chiefs  who 
leaned  towards  the  Reformation,  and  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  English  court — the  Earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Glencairn,  the  Earl  Marshall,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  the  Lairds  of  Brunston,  Or- 
miston,  and  C alder.  Protected  by  these  great 
lords  and  lairds,  Wishart  preached  publicly  against 
the  errors  of  Popery  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
monks;  and  his  fiery  eloquence  inflamed  the 
people  in  sundry  places.  At  Dundee  his  converts 
or  audience  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  black  and 
grey  friars ;  and  when  he  preached  at  Edinburgh 
the  religious  houses  were  only  saved  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  civil  authority.  In  the  ears  of 
the  people  his  denunciations  of  coming  vengeance 
sounded  very  like  prophecy ;  and  when  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  set  the  south  of  Scotland  in  a  blaze,  it 
was  remembered  how  the  preacher  had  predicted 
that  event.  But  these  State  Papers  and  other 
documents  recently  brought  to  light  must  deprive 
Wishart  of  the  prophetic  character.  He  was  in 
the  full  confidejice  of  the  traitors  who  invited  the 
English  into  the  realm ;  and,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
coming  vengeance  of  heaven,  he  knew  that  King 
Henry  was  arming. 

For  two  years  the  preacher  was  left  at  large,  for 
it  was  not  easy  to  seize  one  who  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  host,  and  who  never  moved  any 
where  without  being  preceded  by  a  trusty  disciple 
bearing  a  two-handed  sword,  and  watched  by  other 
followers  with  pikes,  halberts,  and  morrious.  It 
is  said  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  to  a  certain  degree 
aware  of  the  plot  laid  against  his  own  life,  and  that 
in  dread  of  Wishart,  who  was  always  in  the  closest 
communication  with  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  Brun- 
ston, and  the  rest,  he  attempted  to  anticipate  and 
laid  plots  for  murdering  Wishart ;  but  there  is  no 
good  evidence  of  any  kind  to  support  the  latter  part 
of  the  assertion ;  and  Beaton,  though  no  mild  or 
merciful  man,  was  certainly  not  addicted  to  secret 
assassinations.  After  a  time  the  preacher's  popu- 
larity declined.  Some  of  his  great  friends  fell 
from  his  side,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
West  Lothian  with  the  laird  of  Brunstor,  Sandi- 
lands  of  Calder,  and  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  who 
concealed  him  by  turns  in  their  houses.  One  ni^ht 
when  he  was  at  Ormiston  with  his  friends,  expectmg 
the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  the  house  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  soldiers  led  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  then  devoted  to  the 


cardinal.  Upon  an  assurance  that  his  life  would 
be  spared,  Wishart  surrendered.  Brunston  con- 
trived to  escape,  but  Cockbum  and  Sandilands  were 
taken  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  castle.  Bothwell 
took  the  preacher  to  his  own  house  of  Hailes ;  but 
soon  after  he  sold  him  to  Beaton,  who  summoned 
a  council  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  on  his  own  authority  brought  him  to  trial  as  a 
heretic.  The  assembled  clergy  found  him  guilty, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt,  and  he  was  burnt 
accordingly  at  St.  Andrew's.  This  execution  was 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  barbarous :  the  dead  Wishart 
became  more  formidable  than  the  living  preacher ; 
many  of  his  converts,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
showed  how  it  would  be  a  virtue  to  avenge  his 
death,  and  cut  off  his  wicked  persecutor  and 
destroyer;  and  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  their  fellow  conspirators,  derived 
great  strength  from  the  popular  feeling  excited 
against  the  cardinal,  which  feeling,  however,  was 
confined  to  certain  towns  and  districts,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation  being  as  yet  attached  to  the 
old  religion,  and  seeing  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  burning  of  a  man  who  attacked  its  dogmas. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Wishart,  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton went  into  Angus,  and  was  present  in  the  abbey 
of  Arbroath  at  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter 
by  Mrs.  Marion  Ogleby—for  the  cardinal,  in  prac- 
tice, had  paid  no  respect  to  the  law  of  celibacy. 
This  marriage  ceremony  was  very  magnificent,  and 
the  cardinal  gave  the  bride  a  dowry  fit  for  a  prin- 
cess. He  then  hurried  back  to  his  castle  of  Sl 
Andrew's,  and  being  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  his 
enemies  in  Scotland,  and  rumours  of  a  fresh  inva- 
sion, he  immediately  employed  masons  and  car- 
penters to  strengthen  the  place.  He  also  called 
around  him  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  to  concert  means 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings he  had  a  violent  quarrel  about  a  piece  of  land 
with  Norman  Lesly,  commonly  called  the  Master 
of  Rothes.  After  using  language  not  likely  to  be 
forgiven,  Norman  hurried  to  his  uncle,  John  L^ly, 
who  had  already  declared  that  Beaton's  blood 
ought  to  be  shed  for  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
Wishart.  Both  uncle  and  nephew  consulted  with 
William  Kirkaldy,  the  laird  of  Grange,  with  James 
Melville,  a  religious  enthusiast,  with  Carmichael, 
and  with  several  others ;  and  at  a  secret  conclave 
it  was  determined  that  the  cardinal  should  die  forth- 
with. On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  Nor- 
man Lesly  rode  into  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  was  followed  by  a 
whole  troop,  who  stole  into  the  town  in  small  par- 
ties, without  being  perceived,  or  without  exciting 
any  suspicion.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  they  surprised  the  castle  by  entering  with 
the  workmen,  and  the  cardinal  was  roused  from  his 
sleep  to  meet  his  death.  John  Lesly  and  Car- 
michael appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  stab  him, 
and  then  Melville,  with  great  gravity,  advanced  to 
execute  what  he  called  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
passed  his  long  sword  through  the  body  of  the  un- 
resisting victim  several  times.    Then  covered  with 
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the  blood  of  the  cardinal,  the  conspirators,  who  had 
taken  care  to  raise  the  draw-bridge  and  close  the 
gates,  ascended  to  the  battlements  to  address  the 
people  of  the  town,  who  now,  headed  by  their  pro- 
vost, crowded  in  alarm  around  the  castle,  and 
shouted  that  they  must  restore  the  lord  cardinal. 
Norman  Lesly  dragged  up  the  body,  and  suspended 
it  by  a  sheet  over  the  wall.  "  There,**  said  he, 
*•  there  is  your  god ;  and  now  that  ye  are  satisfied 
get  home  to  your  houses !"  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
Norman  Lesly,  and  others  of  the  conspirators  were 
at  the  moment  receiving  pensions  from  the  English 
king — ^were  described  by  Henry  as  his  good  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  mur- 
der was  finished,  they  opened  communications  with 
the  king,  offered  to  hold  the  castle  for  his  behoof, 
and  received  from  him  assurances  of  assistance  and 
support.* 

But  though  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was  fatal 
to  the  Roman  church  in  Scotland,  the  event  was  not 
followed  by  all  that  Henry  had  fondly  expected  from 
it.  The  embarrassments  of  his  government  in- 
creased daily ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  he  was 
glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French 
king,  who  insisted  that  Scotland  should  be  com- 
prehended in  it.  By  this  treaty,  known  as  the 
treaty  of  Campes,  Francis  agreed  to  pay  up  the  ar- 
rears of  Henry's  pension,  and  to  submit  a  claim 
upon  him  for  500,000  crowns  to  the  consideration 
of  commissioners ;  and  Henry  agreed  that  when  all 
this  money  was  paid,  he  would  deliver  up  Bou- 
logne, which  town,  by  this  time,  had  been  fortified 
at  an  immense  expense.f 

The  six  remaining  months  of  Henry's  life  were 
occupied  by  vile  attempts  at  devising  reasons  for 
excluding  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  by  the  intrigues  and  struggles  of  the 
two  great  religious  factions,  and  by  more  exe- 
cutions for  treason.  The  most  wretched  being, 
in  this  most  wretched  state  of  things,  was 
the  king  himself,  whose  mind  and  body  were  alike 
diseased.  In  the  absence  of  other  pleasures  he 
had  g^ven  himself  up  to  immoderate  eating,  and  he 
had  grown  so  enormously  fat  that  he  could  not  pass 
through  an  ordinary  door,  nor  could  he  move  about 
from  room  to  room  without  the  help  of  machinery, 
or  of  numerous  attendants.  The  old  issue  in  his 
leg  had  become  an  inveterate  ulcer,  which  kept  him 
in  a  constant  state  of  pain  and  excessive  irritabi- 
lity. It  was  alike  offensive  to  the  senses  and  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  property  to  approach  this  cor- 
rupt mass  of  dying  tyranny.  The  slightest  thing 
displeased  him,  and  his  displeasure  was  a  fury  and 
a  madness,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a 
wholesome  agreeable  feeling.  How  his  last  wife, 
Catherine  Parr,  escaped  destruction  appears  almost 
miraculous ;  she  was  more  than  once  in  imminent 
peril.  The  court,  which  no  longer  presented  any  of 
the  pageantries  and  gaieties  of  earlier  days,  had 
become  a  gloomy  conventicle,where  men  and  women 
too  gave  themselves  up  to  polemics.  Catherine 
ventured  to  read  some  of  the  prohibited  works  put 
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forth  by  the  Reformers,  and  as  the  king  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  more  and  more  helpless,  she  took 
courage  to  dispute  with  him  upon  faith  and  doc- 
trine.    Henry  was  greatly  exasperated.    "  A  good 
hearing  this,"  cried  he,  "  when  women  become 
such  clerks,  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to 
come  in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife." 
Gardiner,  it  is  said,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
mind,  and  received  orders,  with  Wriothesley  the 
chancellor,    to   prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  her.    But  Catherine  was  warned  in  time, 
and  adroitly  recovered  the  ground  she  had  lost  by 
venturing  upon  polemical  controversy.     On  the 
next  evening,  when  the  conversation,  as  usual,  was 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  she  spoke  in  a 
submissive  manner  of  the  inferiority  of  her  own 
understanding,  and  of  the  great  blessing  she  en- 
joyed in  having  so  learned  a  prince  for  her  husband 
and  instructor.     "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,"  exclaimed 
Henry,  "  I  know  you,  Kate,  you  are  become  a 
doctor."     She  replied  that  his  majesty  had  much 
mistaken  her  meaning  and  her  motive :  true  it  was 
she  had  ventured  to  argue  with  his  grace,  but  it 
was  only  to  amuse  him,  for  she  had  seen  that  in 
the  heat  of  religious  controversy  he  could  forget  his 
bodily  pains.     '*  Ah  r  cried   Henry,  *'  is  it  so, 
sweetheart  ?  Then  we  are  friends  again ;  and  it  doth 
me  more  good  to  hear  these  words  of  thine  own 
mouth,  than  it  would  have  done  had  I  heard  that 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  fallen  unto,  me." 
On  the  following  morning,  when  the  chancellor 
Wriothesley  came  with  forty  men  of  the  guard  to 
take  Catherine  into  custody,  the  king's  majesty 
called  him  knave,  an  arrant  knave,  a  fool,  and  a 
beast,  and  so  dismissed  him.*    But  if  Catherine 
Parr  escaped,  the  ladies  through  whose  agency  (as 
was  suspected)  the  heretical  books  had  been  intro- 
duced at  court,  were  much  less  fortunate.    One  of 
these  is  presented  in  an  interesting  light,  as  being 
young,  heautiful,  and  learned.     Anne  Kyme  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir.  William   Askew,  of 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire:  she  was  married  at  an 
early  age,  and,  it  is  said,  against  her  will,  to  K3nne, 
a  rich  neighbour,  who  had  originally  courted  her 
elder  sister,  but  had  been  disappointed  by  that 
young  lady's  death.     After  bearing  her  husband 
two  children  she  led  him,  and  assumed  her  maiden 
name,  and  went  to  London  to  obtain  a  legal  di- 
vorce, and  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  recommend  it 
in  private  society.     According  to  one  account,  her 
husband,  who  was  as  much  attached  to  the  old  re- 
ligion as  she  was  to  the  new,  drove  her  from  his 
house — ^and  unhappy  family  quarrels  of  this  kind 
were  very  common  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
Reformation.     Being  in  London,  Anne  Askew  not 
only  spoke  boldly  against  transubstantiation  and 
other  popish  dogmas,  but  attempted  to  convert 
several  of  the  ladies  about  the  court,  giving  them 
books  and  tracts.     She  was  soon  arrested,  and 
brought  before  Bonner  Bishop  of  London,  who 
induced  her  to  sign  a  recantation,  in  which  she 
professed  to  believe  "  all  manner  of  things  con- 
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tained  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church ;"  and 
she  was  soon  after  discharged  from  prison  upon 
bail.  Her  enthusiasm  continued,  however,  una- 
bated, and  she  was  again  taken  into  custody  and 
examined  before  the  privy  council.  We  are  not 
told  whether  Cranmer  attended,  but  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  he  did,  though  the  keenest  exa- 
miners were  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Wriothesley, 
the  very  Catholic  chancellor.  Anne  defended  her- 
self by  quoting  the  Scriptures,  in  which  she  was 
wonderfully  well  read,  but  the  council  committed 
her  to  Newgate,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  and 
some  others  were  condemned  as  heretics  at  Guild- 
hall. Wliilst  she  lay  under  sentence  of  death  she 
was  visited  by  Nicholas  Shaxton,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  advised  her  to  follow  his  example 
and  save  her  life.  Shaxton,  with  a  most  rare  cou- 
rage, had  resisted  the  passing'  of  the  Six.  Articles, 
and  when  they  were  passed  he  resigned  or  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric.  Ever  since  the  bloody 
statute  became  law  he  had  languished  in  prison, 
and  about  the  time  of  Anne  Askew's  second  arrest 
he  was  tried  for  asserting  his  disbelief  of  the  cor- 
poreal presence,  and  sentenced  to  the  flames.  He 
had  borne  the  most  wretched  captivity  and  poverty, 
but  he  could  not  face  the  stake :  he  professed  his 
submission  to  the  superior  learning  and  orthodoxy 
of  Bishops  Bonner  and  Heath,  who,  by  the 
king's  command,  visited  him  after  his  sentence,  and 
he  signed  a  full  recantation,  upon  which  he  received 
the  royal  pardon.  He  immediately  became  a 
wretched  suppliant  at  court  for  some  benefice  or 
place  that  might  support  him,  and  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  instrument  for  the  conver- 
sion of  other  protestants.  Anne  Askew,  however, 
had  more  courage,  and  she  rejected  the  advice  of 
the  apostate,  telling  him  it  had  been  good  for  him 
if  he  had  never  been  bom.  After  this  visit  the 
young  woman  was  suddenly  removed  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  examined  touching  her  connexion  with 
the  ladies  of  the  court  She  denied  that  she  had 
ever  had  any  such  connexion.  She  was  told  that 
the  king  knew  better,  and  her  brutal  examiners 
asked  her  how,  if  she  had  no  powerful  friends,  she 
had  contrived  to  get  food  and  comfort  in  her  prison. 
"  My  maid,"  she  replied,  "  bemoaned  my  wretched 
condition  to  the  apprentices  in  the  streets,  and 
some  of  them  sent  me  money,  but  I  never  knew 
their  names."  The  inquisitors  insisted  that  many 
ladies  had  been  known  to  send  her  money,  and 
that  some  of  the  council  abetted  her.  ^'  My  maid 
once  told  me,"  was  her  reply,  "  that  a  man  in  a 
blue  coat  had  given  her  ten  shillings  for  me,  saying 
that  they  came  from  Lady  Hertford  ;  and  at  another 
time,  that  a  man  in  a  violet  coat  had  given  her 
eight  shillings  for  me,  saying  that  they  came  from 
Lady  Denny ;  but  whether  these  accounts  are  true 
I  have  no  certain  knowledge :  I  can  speak  only  as 
to  the  young  woman's  report.  To  the  chaise  of 
being  supported  by  any  of  the  council,  I  say  nay.*' 
By  this  time  the  rack  was  almost  invariably  applied 
to  extort  confession  (we  are  almost  made  to  regret 
those  ruder  ages  when  an  English  judge  could 


declare  that  there  was  no  instrument  of  torture  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  England !),  and  Anne  Askew 
was  tortured  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor, 
Wriothesley,  and  of  Rich,  both  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  applied  their  own  bestial  hands  to  the  in- 
fernal instrument.  It  was  difficult  for  any  writer 
to  obtain  exact  intelligence  as  to  what  passed  on 
such  occasions ;  but  that  Anne  Askew  was  firm 
under  her  anguish,  and  made  no  such  confession  as 
was  wished,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  court  ladies  and  none  of  the  council 
were  arrested  or  brought  into  trouble.  Before  her 
frame  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
rack,  she  was  carried  to  Smithfield  and  chained  to 
a  stake.  There  were  three  other  stakes  close  by ; 
one  for  John  Lascclles,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
household,  who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantia- 
tion;one  for  Nicholas  Beleniai^a  Shropshire  cler- 
gyman ;  and  one  for  John  Adams,  a  poor  tailor  of 
LDndon,  who  had  also  offended  against  some  of  the 
Six  Articles.  Near  to  the  stakes  there  was  a  pulpit, 
and  in  it  was  the  recently  reclaimed  Nicholas 
Shaxton,  who  preached  what  was  considered  an 
appropriate  sermon.  When  he  had  finished  his 
discourse,  a  pardon  sent  by  Wriothesley  was  offered 
to  the  victims,  if  they  would  recant,  but  one  and 
all  preferred  death,  and  they  were  burned  forth- 
with.* The  other  lady  who  was  accused  of  circu- 
lating heretical  books  within  the  precincts  of  the 
court  was  Joan  Bourcher,  who  was  persecuted  and 
imprisoned,  though  not  burnt  till  the  following 
reign,  when  Archbishop  Cranmer  himself  sent  her 
to  the  stake.  It  was  a  few  mouths  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Aime  Askew  and  the  rest,  that  the  king  de- 
Uvered  that  speech  to  parliament  upon  Christian 
love  and  charity,  of  which  we  hava  already  quoted 
a  part,  and  in  which  he  requested  his  subjects  ^*  to 
be  in  charity  with  one  another,  like  brother  and 
brother." 

There  had  long  been  a  bitter  rivalry  between 
the  old  House  of  Howard  and  the  new  House  of 
Seymour,  which  owed  its  sudden  exaltation  to  the 
king's  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  son.  Prince 
Edward,  by  Jane  Seymour.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  head  of  the  Howards,  was,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly noticed,  a  zealous  Papist :  Lord  Hertford,  tlie 
uncle  of  Prince  Edward,  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Seymours,  almost  as  a  natural 
consequence,  leaned  towards  the  Reformation, 
though  he  took  good  care  to  conceal  this  fact  from 
the  king.  -  The  two  names  became  rallying  points 
to  the  two  rival  sects.  With  the  evidence  we  have 
before  us  we  may  confidently  pronounce  them  both 
to  have  been  men  of  a  cruel  and  base  character, 
ready  to  execute  if  not  to  suggest  some  of  the  worst 
actions  of  the  king,  and  to  crawl  in  the  dust  at  his 
feet  at  the  slightest  sign  of  his  displeasure ;  but  the 
real  nature  of  both  has  been  overlooked  by  their 
respective  sects.  Hertford,  in  family  alliances, 
connexions,  and  landed  property,  was  far  the  infe- 
rior of  Norfolk,  but  he  had  the  grand  advantages 
of  being  uncle  of  the  heir  to  tl^  throne,  and  of 
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being  almost  constantly  about  the  court.  Favoured 
by  these  circumstances,  he  already  aspired  to  the 
protectorship  of  the  kingdom  durmg  the  minority 
of  his  nephew ;  for,  though  the  fact  was  concealed 
from  the  public  with  all  possible  care,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  king  was  hastening  to  the  grave.* 

Hertford  felt  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  pro- 
motion would  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  son,  the  accomplished  and  poetical  Earl  of 
Surrey;  and  mere  self-preservation  gave  him  a 
strong  motive  to  destroy  both  father  and  son  while 
there  was  yet  time.  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  upon 
being  superseded  in  a  military  command  in  France 
by  the  new  man  Hertford  (and  Surrey  always  ex- 
pressed a  great  contempt  of  the  new  nobility),  was 
excessively  irritated ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  vowed 
revenge  upon  Hertford  as  soon  as  the  king  should 
be  dead.  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  excite  the 
jealousies  and  fears  of  Henry ,^ — fears  probably  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  that  Hertford,  who  would 
be  in  a  manner  the  natural  guardian  of  his  son, 
was  without  influence  among  the  high  nobility,  and 
was  at  enmity  with  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  of 
them  all.  There  were  also  men  in  the  king's 
council,  who  were  Protestants  in  their  hearts,  and 
ready  to  go  great  lengtlis  against  the  champions  of 
the  rival  faith.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at 
Bishop  Gardiner,  but  it  was  warded  off  by  that 
prelate.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
"  upon  certain  surmises  of  treason,"  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by  land, 
and  neither  aware  of  the  apprehension  of  the  other. 
From  his  dungeon,  Norfolk,  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  his  sudden  seizure,  wrote  to  the  king.  "  Un- 
doubtedly," said  the  duke,  ''  I  know  not  that  I 
have  offended  any  man,  or  that  any  man  was 
offended  with  me,  unless  it  be  such  as  be  angry 
with  me  for  being  quick  against  such  as  have  been 
accused  for  sacramentaries."  Immediately  after 
their  arrest,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  and  of  five  of  the  council,  altered  his 
will,  excluding  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others 
from  the  number  of  his  executors.  On  the  1 3th 
day  of  January,  when  the  king  was  lying  danger- 
ously sick,  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Surrey, 
who  appears  to  have  been  dreaded  more  than  his 
father,  who  was  grown  old,  was  arraigned  at  Guild- 
hall on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  having  borne  the 
royal  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  mixed  and 
quartered  with  tlie  coat  of  his  own  family.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  no  more  serious  charge  should 
be  produced ;  but  even  this  much  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  most  nefarious  manner,  and  in  part 
by  means  which  are  not  calculated  to  raise  our 
very  low  estimate  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  those 
times.  The  court,  preparatory  to  the  trial,  had 
terrified  and  tampered  with  the  women  of  the 
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Howard  family.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had 
long  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  living 
separated  from  him ;  and  one  of  her  daughters,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  bore  an  unnatural  hatred 
to  her  brother  Surrey.  On  Sunday  night,  the  12th 
of  December,  immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the 
duke  and  his  son,  Gate,  Southwell,  and  Carew 
were  dispatched  with  all  haste  to  Kuming  Hall 
(seven  miles  from  Thetford),  the  principal  house 
of  the  Howards,  and  they  arrived  there  by  break 
of  day  on  Tuesday,  "  so  that  the  first  news  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  son  came  thither  by 
them."*  After  taking  care  "  of  all  the  gates 
and  back-doors,"  they  desired  to  speak  with  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Holland,  who  were  found  "at  that  time  newly 
risen,  and  not  ready."  The  two  ladies,  however, 
appeared  in  the  dining-chamber  without  delay,  and 
the  coiurt  agents  imparted  to  them  '^  the  case  and 
condition  wherein  the  duke  and  his  son,  without 
the  king's  great  mercy,  did  stand."  '*  Where- 
with," continue  these  respectable  gentlemen,  "  we 
found  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  a  woman  sore 
perplexed,  trembling,  and  like  to  fall  down ;  but, 
coming  unto  herself  again,  she  was  not,  we  assure 
your  majesty,  forgetful  of  her  duty,  and  did  most 
humbly  and  reverently,  upon  her  knees,  humble 
herself  in  all  unto  your  highness ;  saying  that, 
although  nature  constrained  her  sore  to  love  her 
father,  and  also  to  desire  the  well-doing  of  his  son, 
her  natural  brother,  whom  she  noteth  to  be  a  rash 
man,  yet  for  her  part  she  would,  nor  will,  hide  or 
conceal  anything  from  your  majesty's  knowledge, 
specially  if  it  be  of  weight,  or  otherwise,  as  it  shall 
fall  in  her  remembrance;  which  she  hath  pro- 
mised, for  the  better  declaration  of  her  integrity,  to 
exhibit  in  writing  unto  your  highness  and  your 
honourable  council."  They  then  tell  the  king, 
whom  they  address  directly,  that  they  desired  sight 
of  the  chambers  and  co£fers,  and  got  the  keys  from 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  They  go  on  to  express 
their  disappointment  at  the  poorness  of  the  prize ; 
but  we  suspect  that,  in  all  these  domiciliary  visits, 
the  agents  concealed  a  portion  of  the  spoils,  and 
kept  it  for  themselves.  "  Her  coffers  and  cham- 
bers be  so  bare  as  your  majesty  would  hardly 
think  ;  her  jewels,  such  as  she  had,  sold,  or  lent 
to  gage  (pawn),  to  pay  her  debts,  as  she,  her 
maiden,  and  the  almoner  do  say.  We  will,  never-  ' 
theless,  for  ^ur  duty,  make  a  further  and  more 
earnest  search."  When  they  had  done  with  the 
duchess's  chambers  and  coffers,  they  searched 
those  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland,  her  sister,  where 
they  found  divers  girdles,  beads,  buttons  of  gold, 
pearls,  and  rings  set  with  stones  of  divers  sorts, 
whereof,  with  all  other  things,  they  were,  they 
say,  making  inventories  to  be  sent  to  his  highness. 
They  also  report  that,  having  made  sure  of 
the  house  and  property  at  Kuming  Hall,  they 
with  all  speed,  and  at  one  instant,  sent  some  of 
their  most  discreet  and  trusty  servants  to  all  the 
other  houses  of  the  duke  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
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not  omitting  tbe  house  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Holland,  ^^  newly  made  in  Suffolk,  which  was 
thought  to  be  well  furnished  with  stuff."  The 
duke's  almoner  had  engaged  to  deliver  into  their 
hands  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  family 
plate,  "but  money  of  the  duke  had  none,  but 
supposes  that  the  steward  upon  his  last  account 
had  such  as  did  remain."  As  another  important 
duty  the  agents  had  informed  themselves  as  to  the 
clear  value  of  the  duke's  possessions,  and  all  other 
his  yearly  revenue,  as  near  as  they  could  learn,  by 
his  books  of  account  and  other  his  records.  The 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland 
they  had  taken  into  custody,  and  would  send  on 
their  journey  towards  London  on  the  morrow ;  but 
they  represented  that  there  remained  unattached 
in  the  house  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  wife  and  children, 
with  certain  women  in  the  nursery  attending  upon 
them,  and  they  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to 
signify  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  servants, 
seeing  that  the  said  earl's  wife  was  near  her  time, 
and  expecting  to  lie  in  at  Candlemas.* 

The  duchess  of  Norfolk  was  arrested  near 
London,  and  the  three  ladies  were  travailled  with 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  council.  But  though 
the  wife  was  ready  to  speak  against  the  husband 
— the  sister  against  the  brother — their  depositions 
amounted  to  almost  nothing.  The  Duqhess  of 
Richmond  said  that  she  had  heard  her  brother 
Surrey  speak  bitterly  against  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  these  women  also  stated  (what  was  notorious 
to  all)  that  Norfolk  and  his  son  had  quartered 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Edward  IILf  When  the  coun- 
cil could  get  no  more  from  the  women,  they  set 
forward  the  evidence  of  two  obscure  men,  who 
asserted  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  entertained 
certain  Italians  who  were  suspected  of  being 
spies;  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  changes  in  the  church, 
had  spoken  about  the  king's  diseases,  and  ^^reatly 
abused  some  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  he  said,  did 
not  love  him. 

Before  the  court  at  Gruildhall,  Surrey,  who,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Herbert,  who  knew  him  well, 
"was  a  man  of  deep  understanding,  sharp  wit, 
and  high  courage,"  made  a  most  spirited  and  elo- 
quent defence.  And  the  cause  he  had  to  plead  was 
most  simple.  He  admitted  that  he  had  borne  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  he  exhibited  a 
decision  of  the  heralds  which  allowed  him  so  to  do ; 
and  he  told  them  (what  most  of  them  must  have 
known  perfectly)  that  he  had  borne  those  arms  for 
years,  even  in  the  king's  presence,  without  giving 
any  offence.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  court 
pronounced  that  there  was  proof  sufficient,  in  the 
fact  of  his  wearing  the  arms,  that  he  had  aspired 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  jury,  doing  their  duty  as 
usual,  found  him  guilty.  "  And  so  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  was,  on  the  19th  of  January, 

•  SUt«  Pspen. 

t  Norfolk  had  done  UiU  in  rij^ht  of  hii  wiffl,  who  v«s  danghter  of 
the  unfortonate  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  executed  in  the  eurly  part  of 
thia  reign. 


beheaded,  the  king  being  then  in  extremity,  and 
breathing  his  last  in  blood."* 

Norfolk,  from  his  cell  in  the  Tower,  repeatedly 
requested  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  either 
before  his  royal  majesty,  or,  if  his  pleasure  should 
not  be  to  take  that  pains,  then  before  his  council.f 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  letters  ever 
reached  the  king,  who,  at  the  moment  (though  not 
aware  of  it),  ^'  was  feding  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  death ;"  and  it  had  been  fully  determined,  by  tbe 
Seymours  and  others  who  surrounded  the  bed  of 
the  expiring  tyrant,  that  no  more  justice  or  leni- 
ency should  be  shown  to  the  duke,  than  hcj  in  his 
days  of  favour  and  might,  had  meted  out  to  others. 
After  several  private  examinations,  the  duke,  upon 
some  promises  tendered  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  consented  to  write  or  sign  a  confession.  But 
even  in  this  document  there  was  nothing  that  oAild 
reasonably  be  construed  into  treason;  for  he  only 

•  Godwin.  " 

"  When  Sonejofthe  deathlettlay 
Ungrate(Vil  Tador*s  ient«nce  slew  I** 

Lay  of  the  La$t  MnutnL 
There  were  other  groands  of  nupieioB  exainti  Suircjr  which  ft 
was  thought  oroper  to  mippreu  in  pnblie.  He  wai  tuspeeted  of  a 
design  npon  tne  king's  danghler,  the  Prioeesi  Mary!  In  the  Sute 
Papt* rs  there  is  a  remarkabte  documentf  without  title  or  date.  So  the 
b«nd-writing  of  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  with  internneatioos 
writteo  hy  the  kf  ng  himself,  in  a  tremulous  hand.  It  ounsists  of  a  wt 
of  queries  eridrntly  preparatorv  to  tbe  prosecution  of  the  Howards. 
We  here  give  it  entire,  marking  in  Italics  the  words  pnt  in  hj  the  king. 
"  Ifa  man  coming  of  the  collateral  line  to  the  belr  of  the  crown. 


who  ought  not  to  b«ar  the  arms  of  England  but  on  the  second  quarter, 
with  the  dUffrence  of  their  ancestry,  do  presume  to  change  h*s  rij^ht 
place,  and  bear  them  in  tbe  ftr  fctquarter,  leaving  out  the  true  diderenee 
of  the  ancestry,  and,  in  the  lieu  thereof,  use  the  very  place  only  ot  the 
heir  male  a|fparcnt ;  how  this  man's  intent  is  to  be  Judged ;  and  whe- 
ther tills  impNort  any  danger,  peril,  or  slander  to  the  title  of  the  prlncr. 
or  very  heir  apparent ;  and  how  it  weigheth  in  our  laws. 

'*  If  a  man  prnvms  to  take  iato  his  arms  an  old  coat  of  the  eiown, 
which  his  ancestor  nevrr  bore,  nor  he  of  r^ht  oftght  to  b^nr.  aod  use  it 
without  difference ;  wheth-^r  it  may  be  to  the  prril  or  slander  of  the 
▼ery  heir  of  the  crown,  or  be  taken  to  tend  to  bis  disturbance  in  the 
same ;  and  in  what  peril  they  be,  that  consent  that  he  should  so  do. 

"  If  a  man  eompasseth  with  himself  to  goeem  the  realwit  4o  attealfy 
go  oAoat  to  rule  the  Aiao,  tt»dshamidfor  th«t  pmrfose  advUe  his  4nighter 
or  sister  to  become  his  harlot,  thinkmg  therebjf  to  brmg  it  to  pnu,  and  to 
would  nde  bothftUher  and  son,  as  by  this  neat  artide  datk  store  iiffttii; 
what  this  imforieth. 

"  If  a  man  sav  these  words  of  a  (man)  or  woman  of  the  realm, '  If 
the  king  die,  who  should  have  the  rule  of  the  prince,  bnt  my  &ther 
or  I  V  what  it  importeth. 


"  The  depraviiig  of  the  king's  council, 
r"  If  a  man  shall  s  .     -    ^ 


say  these  words  of  a  (man)  or  woman  of  the  leala, 
'  If  the  king  were  dead.  I  should  shoilly  shut  him  up  ;'  what  it  in- 
port  eth. 

"  If  a  man,  provoked  and  eompelled  by  his  duty  of  all^ieBce,  shell 
declare  such  matter  as  be  heareth  touching  tbe  king,  and  shall  be 
continually  threatened  by  the  person  aecnsed  to  be  killed  or  hurt  br 
it ;  what  it  importi*th. 

"  If  a  man  take  upon  him  to  use in  his  lordship,  or  to 

keep  places himself  ftee  warren  In  bis  grounds  (without) 

licence ;  what  it  importeth. 

**  If  a  subject  presume  withont  lieenoe  to  give  arms  to  itiangerti 
what  it  importeth.** 

t  We  have  seen  thai  the  duke  attributed  his  misfortunes  to 
the  **  sacramentaries,"  or  Protestants.  He  suspected  that  they 
had  inflameti  the  king's  mind  against  him  by  suggesting  doubts 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  and 
the  sacred  supremaey  of  the  king ;  and.  to  remove  theee  doobls 
from  the  royal  mind,  this  noble  author  of  tbe  memorable  letter  un 
his  own  niece,  Catherine  Howard,  had  recourse  to  various  ns- 
ncBuvres  and  nrutestatioos.  Among  other  requests  addieMed  to  the 
eouncil  ftom  the  Tower,  he  begged  them  to  permit  him  to  norebaM 
a  copy  of  *  Sabelllcus,'  "  who  doth  declare,  most  of  any  bmik  that  I 
have  mad,  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Crom  time  to  time,  hath  usurped 
his  power  against  all  princes,  by  their  unwise  sufferaBce.'*'-lW 
Herbert.  In  another  mean-spirited  appUoation  to  the  council,  he 
saifU  *'  If  1  had  twenty  lives.  I  would  rather  have  spent  them  ail 
axainst  him  (the  Bishop  of  Rome)  than  ever  he  should  hare  say 
power  in  this  realm ;  for  no  man  knoweth  better  than  I.  by  readiag 
of  stories,  how  hie  usurped  power  bath  Inereaaed  fh>m  time  to  tiae. 
Nor  such  time  as  the  king's  majesty  hath  found  him  bis  enemy,  ee 
living  man  hath,  both  m  his  heart  and  with  his  tongue,  in  this 
realm,  in  France,  and  also  to  many  Scottish  gentlemen,  spoken  more 
sore  against  his  usurped  power  than  I  have  done,  aa  I  eta  prove  by 
good  witness.**— Bnmef.  Kecords,  ~ 


^     ed  by 
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admitted  that,  during  his  long  and  difficult  ser- 
vices, he  had  occasionally  communicated  to  others 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  privy  council,  contrary 
to  his  oath ;  that  he  had  concealed  the  treasonahle 
act  of  his  son,  in  assuming  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  that  he  had  himself  treasonably 
borne  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  England,  with  the 
difference  of  labels  of  silver,  which  of  right  be- 
longed only  to  Prince  £dward.  The  Seymour 
darty,  who  had  got  from  Henry  a  promise  that  the 
spoils  of  Howard  should  be  shared  amongst  them, 
and  whose  promises  to  the  duke  were  only  meant 
to  extract  the  confession,  thought  this  matter  suffi- 
cient upon  which  to  proceed  to  judgment  Nor- 
folk, however,  who  was  well  practised  ih  business 
of  this  kind,  knew  perfectly  well  that,  if  his  estates 
were  divided  among  many^  his  family  would 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  back  in 
case  of  a  reversal  of  his  attainde^j  and  he  sent  a 
petition  to  the  king,  to  implore,  as  a  favour,  that 
all  his  '*  good  and  stately  gear"  lili^ht  be  settled 
on  Prince  Edward.  This  petition  was  not  likfely 
to  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  rival  party.  Ihfttead 
of  arraigning  him  before  his  peers,  they  pto- 
ceeded  by  the  system  which  Cromwell  had 
introduced,  and  by  which  he  had  himself  buffered. 
A  bill  of  attainder,  founded  on  the  cofifeision, 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  aiid  redd 
three  times  on  three  successive  days.*  The 
Commons  did  their  work  with  equal  dispatch 
— returning  the  bill,  passed,  in  thttfi  dtiys  more. 
It  had  been  usual,  even  in  th^se  murderous 
times,  to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  session  for  the 
royal  assent  to  such  bills  of  attainder;  but  two 
days  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  king  grew  so 
much  worse,  that  Norfolk's  enemies  saw  there  was 
no  time  to  lose ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  informed  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  that  his  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  certain  lords  to  signify  his 
assent  to  the  bill.  And  thereupon  the  commission, 
under  the  sign  manual,  was  read ;  the  royal  assent 
was  given  by  the  lords  appointed;  and,  without 
losing  precious  moments,  an  order  was  dispatched 
to  the  ueutenant  of  the  Tower  to  execute  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  mom- 

But  by  the  good  fortune  of  Norfolk,  and  many 
a  better  man,  the  tyrant  died  in  the  intetvening 
night  His  last  scene  of  all  has  been  very  differ-^ 
ently  represented  by  the  opposite  sects ;  but  the 
account  usually  inserted  in  our  histories  is  su|)- 
potted  by  respectable  authority,  and  is — at  least  in 
part — very  like  truth.  As  several  people  had  been 
put  to  death  at  various  times  for  saying  the  king 
was  dying  or  likely  to  die,  the  persons  dbout  him 


•  On  the  ISili,  IMi,  and  90th  of  January. 

i  Jounitila— Bttraet  The  Joarnalt  of  tb«  Lord*  (the  best,  and 
an  nnqoeationabla.  antbority)  prove  Bnmet  to  be  wtoag  in  stating 
that  Cranmer,  to  avoid  eooeaifing  ill  the  act  of  attainder,  withdrew 
to  Croydon  before  the  bill  was  xntrodoeed.  The  primate  wu  in  the 
House  of  Lords  everv  day  that  the  bfU  was  read— nay,  he  was  even 
there  on  the  87th  of  January,  idien  Wriothesley  read  tlie  royal 
assent.  Thos.  he  oonld  only  hare  left  town  a  few  hoars  when  he 
was  called  badi  to  attend  the  expiring  monarch.. 


were  afraid  to  tell  him  of  his  true  condition  ;  and 
the  Seymour  party  had  strong  motives  for  con- 
cealing his  danger  both  from  himself  and  the 
public  as  long  as  possible.  The  physicians,  on 
the  approach  of  certain  symptoms,  wished  his 
courtiers — friends  he  had  none — to  warn  him  of 
his  state ;  but  they  all  hung  back  in  afiright,  like 
unarmed  men  in  the  presence  of  a  wounded  and 
dying  beast  of  prey.  At  last  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
undertook  the  task,  and,  going  directly  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  fainting  monarch,  told  him,  in  few  and 
plain  words,  that  the  hope  of  human  help  was 
vain,  and  recommended  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  heaven, — an  advice  not  very  acceptable  to  him  : 
hnii  fliiding  it  was  grounded  upon  the  opinion  of 
his  physicians,  he  submitted  to  the  hard  law  of 
necessity,  and,  reflecting  upon  the  course  of  his  life, 
which  he  faiuch  condemned,  he  still  professed  him- 
self confidtot  that,  through  Christ,  all  his  sins, 
though  they  had  been  more  in  number  and  weight, 
might  be  pardoned.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
he  desired  to  confer  with  any  divines?  "With 
none  other,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  and  not  with  him  yet;  I  will  first  repose 
myself  a  little,  and,  as  I  then  find  myself,  will  de- 
termine accordingly."  After  a  sleep,  or  stupor,  of 
an  hour  or  two,  he  felt  that  he  was  going ;  and 
then  he  commanded  that  the  archbishop  should 
be  sent  for  in  all  haste.  Cranmer,  after  being 
present  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  three  severed 
days  on  which  the  iniquitous  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  read,  had  retired 
for  quiet  to  Croydon,  where  he  was  on  the  evening 
when  he  received  the  royal  summons.  He  posted 
to  court  with  all  possible  speed,  but  before  he 
arrived  the  king  was  speechless.  It  is  added  that, 
when  he  bent  over  the  bed,  Henry  grasped  his 
hand;  that,  then,  Cranmer  exhorted  him  to 
hope  for  God*s  mercy  through  Christ,  on  which 
the  king  grasped  his  hand  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  expired  a  few  moments  after,  having  lived 
fifty-five  years  and  sev^  months,  and  reigned 
thirty-seven  years,  nine  months,  and  six  days.* 

It  is  generally  set  down,  somewhat  vaguely,  in 
our  annals,  that  the  party  which  succeeded  to 
power  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  begin  a  new 
reign  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  first  nobleman 
of  England;  but,  firom  the  character  of  the  majority 
of  those  men,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  deterred  merely  by  the  dread  of  consequences 
to  themselves  in  case  of  a  failure  of  their  schemes. 
If  Henry  had  lived  two  or  three  hours  longer  the 
head  of  Norfolk  would  have  been  upon  the  block ; 
but,  then,  it  might  have  been  made  to  pass  as  the 
act  of  a  living  king.  As  it  ^as  he  was  respited, 
and  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
although  the  aged  duke  remained  in  confinement 
till  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  who,  not  wholly 
without  reason,  considered  him  as  a  victim  of  the 
Protestant  party. 

The  most  just  and  fitting  conclusion  to  the  life 
and  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  to  state  that,  between 

•Bishop  Godwin.     C^r^j,j^ri]o 
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his  accession  and  his  death,  some  thousands  of 
individuals  were  executed.  If,  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  our  views  of  certain  historical  cha- 
racters, and  of  their  motives  of  action,  be  found  to 


vary  somewhat  from  those  of  preceding  writers, 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  views 
have  been  opened  to  us  and  illuminated  by  the 
unerring  light  of  the  State  Papers. 


Edward  VI. 


Edward  VI.    From  a  Drawing  by  Ilolbi'in 


OiiAT  Seal  or  Edwabd  VI. 
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A.D.  1541. — Although  King  Henry,  as  has  been 
stated,  had  breathed  his  last  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  28th  of  January, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  parliament,  which,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  was  dissolved  by  his  death, 
met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  on  Saturday,  the 
29th,  and  proceeded  to  business  as  usual.  In 
fact,  the  demise  of  the  crown  was  kept  con- 
cealed till  Monday,  the  31st,  when  it  was  announced 
to  the  two  Houses,  assembled  together,  by  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesley.  The  news,  according  to 
the  entry  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  ''  was  unspeak- 
ably sad  and  sorrowful  to  all  the  hearers,  the  chan- 
cellor himself  being  almost  disabled  by  his  tears 
from  uttering  the  words."  They  soon,  however, 
it  is  added,  ''  composed  their  lamentations  and 
consoled  their  griefs"  by  calling  to  mind  the  pro- 
mise of  excellence  already  held  out  by  the  youthful 
successor  to  the  throne.  The  same  rapid  transition 
"from  grave  to  gay,"  the  ordinary  formality  on 
such  occasions,  was  observed  in  like  manner  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  privy  council  with  the  new 
king ;  the  counsellors,  as  Burnet  has  expressed  it, 
"  so  tempering  their  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their 
late  master  with  their  joy  for  his  son's  happy  suc- 
ceeding him,  that  by  an  excess  of  joy  they  might 
not  seem  to  have  forgot  the  one  so  soon,  nor  to  bode 
ill  to  the  other  by  an  extreme  grief." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  either  in  high  places 
or  in  low,  any  other  feeling  than  a  sense  of  relief 
and  of  freer  breathing  could  have  been  produced 
by  the  dissolution  of  so  terrible  a  tyranny  as  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  latterly  become.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  with  our  historians  to  hold  forth  this 
king,  the  storm  of  whose  selfish  passions  fortu- 
nately chanced  to  throw  down  or  to  shake  some 
old  and  strong  abuses  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  so  readily  got  rid  of,  as  the  object  of 
the  love  and  pride  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations,  to  the  last.  His  position 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  must  have 
always  given  him  an  importance  abroad,  and 
made  his  movements  be  watched  with  considerable 
anxiety,  which  would  not  be  diminished  by  his 
extreme  wilfulness,  and  the  suddenness  of  those 
gusts  of  temper  and  inclination  that  chiefly  deter- 
mined his  course,  although  the  very  same  causes 
impaired  his  real  power  of  being  either  serviceable 
or  formidable  to  his  neighbours.  But,  at  home, 
no  higher  sentitnent  than  one  of  self-interest  can 
well  be  supposed  to  have  attached  anybody  to  so 
sanguinary  and  heartless  a  despot ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  oppressive  fear  and  bewilderment  was 
the  state  into  which  his  ferocious  rule  had  thrown 
the  generality  of  men  in  all  classes.  We  see  this 
alike  in  the  prostrate^  servility  of  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  silent,  despairing  submission,  after  the 
failure  of  one  or  two  convulsive  local  revolts,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  His  son  Edward,  indeed, 
has  set  it  down  in  his  Journal  *  that  when  *'  the 

•  rHnt?d  by  Barcet,  in  hia  Iliatory  of  the  llefoTmatioii  (Appendix 
of  Records  to  -vol.  ii.),  ttom  the  origiual,  in  the  kins**  own  bona,  pre- 
•en-ed  in  tlie  Br:tisb  Muieuni,  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  C.  10. 


death  of  his  father  was  showed  in  London,"  the 
same  day  on  which  the  announcement  was  made 
to  parliament,  there  '*  was  great  lamentation  and 
weeping;"  and  he  had  no  doubt  been  informed 
that  such  was  the  case,  or,  possibly,  with  a  sim- 
plicity natural  to  his  age  and  station,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  But  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  be  told  by  which  of  the  two  great  parties 
that  divided  the  population  Henry  was  thus  re- 
gretted,— by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church, 
or  by  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions.  The 
former  could  hardly  have  remembered  him  with 
any  feelings  that  would  find  their  vent  in  tears ; 
to  the  latter  the  accession  of  the  new  king  was  the 
dawning  of  a  fresh  day  from  which  they  had  every 
thing  to  hope. 

Edward,  when  the  crown  thus  descended  upon 
his  head,  had  entered  his  tenth  year,  having  been 
bom,  as  above  related,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1537. 
He  had  been  ''brought  up,''  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
"  till  he  came  to  six  years  old  among  the  women." 
He  was  then  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  Cheke,  "  two  well-learned  men,  who 
sought  to  bring  him  up  in  learning  of  tongues, 
of  the  Scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  all  liberal 
sciences."  Burnet  states  that  Cox  was  appointed 
"to  be  his  preceptor  for  his. manners,  and  the 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  divinity  ;  the  other 
for  the  tongues  and  mathematics."  Another  of 
the  persons  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  his 
education,  according  to  Strype,  was  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  "  famous  for  his  five  learned  daughters." 
He  had  also  masters  for  the  French  language  and 
other  accomplishments.  In  all  these  studies  he 
had  made  an  uncommon  progress  for  his  years, 
and  had  been  distinguished  for  a 'docility  and  dili- 
gence that  would  have  been  remarkable  even  in 
one  who  was  not  a  prince  and  the  heir  to  a  throne. 
"  He  was  so  forward  in  his  learning,"  says  Burnet, 
"that,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  wrote 
Latin  letters  to  his  father,  who  was  a  prince  of 
that  stern  severity  that  one  can  hardly  think 
that  those  about  his  son  durst  cheat  him  by 
making  letters  for  him."*  All  Prince  Edward's 
tutors  were  favourers  of  the  reformed  opinions  in 
religion,  to  which  also  his  motlier  had  been  at- 
tached ;  and  they  had  been  perfectly  successful  in 
instilling  their  own  views  into  the  mind  of  their 
pupil,  who,  even  in  his  early  boyhood,  was  already 
a  very  zealous  if  not  a  learned  theologian.  The 
following  picture  of  him  is  extracted  by  Strype 
from  a  work  called  'The  Pilgrim,'  written  by 
William  Thomas,  "  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  these  times,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  council ;"  and  although  it  was  really  drawn, 
not,  as  Strype  states,  "  when  he  was  scarce  yet 
come  to  the  crown,"  but  after  he  had  been  at  least 

•  Some  of  tbe  early  Latin  leUera  of  Prince  Edward  to  bis  father 
and  othen  may  be  found  in  Strype*s  Ecclesiastical  Memoiials. 
ii.  19, 13  (edit,  of  1816).  and  aro  reprinted  in  Sir  Henry  £llia*« 
Original  Utters  lUastrative  of  English  History,  first  series,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  131,  &c.  Others  are  In  Fox's  Martyiology,  and  in  Fuller's 
t'nurch  History. 
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a  year  king,  it  may  very  well  come  in  here.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  shadow  forth  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil, actual  or  expectant,  as  well  as  of  his  royal 
master  : — "  If  ye  knew  the  towardness  of  that 
young  prince,  your  hearts  would  melt  to  hear  him 
named,  and  your  stomach  abhor  the  malice  of  them 
that  would  him  ill ;  the  beautiftilest  creature  that 
liveth  under  the  sun;  the  wittiest,  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  gentlest  thing  of  all  the  world. 
Such  a  spirit  of  capacity,  learning  the  things 
taught  him  by  his  schoolmasters,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  to  hear  say.  And,  finally,  he  hath  such  a 
grace  of  posture  and  gesture  in  gravity,  when  he 
comes  into  a  presence,  that  it  should  seem  he  were 
already  a  father,  and  yet  passeth  he  not  the  age  of 
ten  years.  A  thing,  undoubtedly,  much  rather  to 
be  seen  than  believed." 

Edward,  when  his  father  died,  was  residing  at 
Hertford,*  whither  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse,  im- 
mediately proceeded,  and,  having  brought  him  to 
Enfield,  there  announced  the  event  to  him  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth.  This  was  on  the  next  day,  ac- 
cording to  Hayward,  who  also  hiforms  us  that, 
upon  receiving  the  tidings,  both  the  prince  and 
princess  "brake  forth  into  such  unforced  and  un- 
feigned passions,  as  it  plainly  appeared  that  good- 
nature did  work  in  them  beyond  all  other  respects. 
Never  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth ;  their 
faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow  than 
their  sorrow  to  cloud  the  beauty  of  their  faces. 
Their  young  years,  their  excellent  beauties,  their 
lovely  and  lively  interchange  of  complaints,  in 
such  sort  graced  their  grief  as  the  most  iron  eyes 
at  that  time  present  were  drawn  thereby  into  society 
of  their  tears,  "t 

The  grief  of  the  new  king,  however,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  a  better  authority,  did  not  last  long,  any 
more  than  that  of  his  subj  ects.  He  entered  London 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Monday,  the 
3l8t)  on  the  morning  of  which  the  news  of  Henry's 
decease  had  been  made  public  and  his  own  acces- 
sion proclaimed,  and,  amid  a  great  concourse  of 
the  nobility  and  others,  took  his  way  straight  to 
the  Tower.  "At  his  approaching  near  to  the 
same,"  says  Strype,  "was  great  shooting  of  ord- 
nance in  all  parts  thereabouts,  as  well  from  the 
Tower  as  from  the  ships;  whereat  the  king  took 
great  pleasure.  Being  there  arrived  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  nobles,  and  conducted  by  them  to 
his  lodging  within  the  Tower,  being  richly  hung 
and  garnished  with  rich  cloth  of  arras,  and  cloth 
of  estate,  agreeable  to  such  a  royal  guest.  And  so 
were  all  his  nobles  lodged  and  placed,  some  in  the 
Tower,  and  some  in  the  city.  His  council  lodged 
for  the  most  part  about  his  highness,  who  every 
day  kept  the  council-chamber  for  determination  of 
main  causes,  as  well  about  the  interment  of  the 


•  So  he  tells  at  Umselfi  in  hie  JmmaL    Hotioshed,  whom  eome 
late  writere  have  followed,  eeya  he  wet  at  Hatfield, 
t  Life  and  Reigu  of  Edwani  VI.  in  Kenoet,  ii  S7S. 


king's  father,  as  for  the  expedition  of  his  own 
coronation."* 

The  next  day  after  the  king  came  to  the  Tower, 
being  Tuesday  the  1st  of  February,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
assembled,  about  dixee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  Presence  Chamber,  where,  after  they  had  all 
knelt  and  kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  saying  every 
one  of  them,  "  God  save  your  grace !"  the  Lord 
Chancellor  proceeded  to  declare  the  purport  of  the 
deceased  king's  last  will  and  testament,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  in  partj  read  to  the  parliament  the 
day  before.  It  appeared  that  Henry  had  nominated 
the  following  sixteen  persons  to  be  his  executore, 
and  to  hold  the  office  of  governors  of  his  son  and  of 
the  kingdom  till  Edwaid  should  have  completed 
his  eighteenth  year: — ^Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Baron  Wriothesley,  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  William 
Paulet,  Baron  St.  John,  Master  of  the  Household; 
John  Russell,  Baron  Russell,  Lord  Privy  Seal; 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain ;  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord 
Admiral ;  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ; 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse;  Sir 
William  Paget,  Secretary  of  State ;  Sir  Edward 
North,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations ; 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas ;  Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  King's  Bench ;  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir 
John  Herbert,  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Cham- 
ber; Sir  Edward  Wotton,  Treasurer  of  Calais; 
and  Dr.  Nicolas  Wotton,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  To 
these  were  added  twelve  others,  under  the  name  of 
a  Privy  Council :  they  were,  Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl 
of  Arundel;  William  Parr,  Earl  of  Essex;  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney,  Treasurer  of  the  Household; 
Sir  John  Gage,  Comptroller ;  Sir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  Vice-Chamberlain ;  Sir  William  Petre,  Se- 
cretary of  State;  Sir  Richard  Rich;  Sir  John 
Baker;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  Sir  Thomas  Seymour; 
Sir  Richard  Southwell ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Peckham. 
These  latter,  however,  were  to  have  no  real  power 
or  authority,  their  functions  being  limited  to  the 
simple  right  of  giving  their  opinion  or  advice  when 
it  was  asked  for.  After  he  had  recited  the  names 
of  the  council  of  government,  the  chancellor  made 
an  aimouncement  which  was  more  important,  and 

*  Ecdet.  Mem.  iL  81.  Birype  iiuotet  at  hts  authority  tot  these 
details  an  uflleial  record  la  the  Heraldi'  CoUej^e.  AppaKiiUr, 
however,  this  careful  writer  muet  be  in  error  when  he  iayt  (p.  \i) 


tliat  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown  were  i 
when  they  repaired  to  the  prince  by  "  a  great  number  of  BobJenen, 
with  kttighu  peneionert,  etqvdret,  and  gentlemen/*  who  all  "  did 
ride  in  their  beet  manner."  Thit  statement  it  tardy  ineoonf  trtt 
with  the  fiMt  that  no  public  notiee  waa  girea  of  the  king*!  death  tdl 
the  Monday.  It  it  remarkable  that  Edward't  letters- patent  for  hit 
proclamation  are  dated  on  the  3ltt,  "at  Wetlminiter,**  before  he  hid 
vet  arrived  tnm  Enfield.  In  hie  Jouruali  alto,  he  ttatet  that  be  wu 
informed  of  the  death  of  hit  lather  at  Enfield  oa  tht  mme  dav  oa 
which  it  wat  thowed  in  London,  and  on  which  he  was  praeUmfd 
there;  and  that  he  wat  brought  to  the  Tower  fAe ne»e day.  Tbit 
account,  though  eeemingly  ftrom  the  beet  authority,  it  ineontisiret 
both  with  the  ttatementt  of  cootcmporary  hittoriant  and  with  the 
evidence  of  official  recordt.  But  the  hittoiy  of  the  firtt  four  days  of 
thit  reign  ttill  requirei  clearing  up.  The  kiug*t  Journal,  it  may  be 
remarked,  doet  not  appear  to  have  the  character  of  nicmoruda 
written  at  the  time  till  we  eome  to  the  entry  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1648.  AU  that  preeedee  thfe  wat  probably  eel  down  f 
lung  aAer  Uie  events  happened. 
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must  have  made  a  g|reater  sensation  among  his 
hearers,  than  anything  he  had  yet  communicated. 
From  the  first  prospect  of  the  new  reign  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  the  micle  of  the  young  king  that  was 
to  he,  had  hegun  to  intrigue  and  lay  his  plans  for 
securing  to  himself  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment  The  following  anecdote  is  related  hy 
Strype: — "While  King  Henry  lay  on  his  death- 
hed  m  his  palace  at  Westminster,  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir  William  Paget, 
among  others,  were  at  court;  and  Paget,  heing 
Secretary  of  State,  was  much  ahout  his  person, 
whom,  heing  a  man  wise  and  learned,  and  well 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  state,  hoth  hy  reason  of  his 
office  and  his  seyeral  embassies  abroad,  the  earl 
prudently  made  choice  of  for  his  inward  friend  and 
counsellor.  By  the  king's  desperate  condition  the 
earl,  well  perceiving  the  crown  ready  to  fall  upon 
Prince  Edward's  (his  nephew's)  head,  before  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  body,  took  a  walk  with  Paget 
in  the  gallery,  where  he  held  some  serious  con- 
ference with  him  concerning  the  government.  And 
immediately  after  the  king  was  departed,  they  met 
again,  the  earl  devising  with  him  concerning  the 
high  place  he  was  to  hold,  being  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  young  king.  Paget  at  both  meetings  freely 
and  at  large  gave  him  his  advice,  for  the  safe 
managery  of  himself  and  of  the  mighty  trust  likely 
to  be  reposed  in  him ;  and  the  earl  then  promised 
him  to  follow  his  counsels  in  all  his  proceedings 
more  than  any  other  man's.'**  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executors  after  the  king's  death  Hertford 
had  succeeded  in  achieving  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  When  it  was  proposed  that,  for  the 
more  convenient  dispatch  of  business,  one  of  their 
number  should  be  appointed  merely  to  be  a  sort  of 
representative  or  mouth-piece  of  Ae  whole,  such 
an  arrangement  was  objected  to  by  the  Chancellor 
Wriothesley,  who  contended  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  will,  which  made  them  all  equal, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  probably  hoped  to  be 
able,  without  any  formal  appointment,  to  get  into 
his  own  hands  the  chief  power  in  the  government 
by  means  simply  of  the  eminent  office  he  filled. 
He  was  also  well  aware  who  the  president  would 
be  if  one  should  be  elected,  and  that  with  such  a 
choice  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  would 
be  turned  against  the  interest  to  which  he  attached 
himself;  for  Wriothesley  was  now  accounted  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  party,  as  Hertford  was  the 
strength  and  hope  of  the  Protestants.  The  chan- 
cellor, however,  seems  to  have  stood  alone,  or 
nearly  alone,  in  his  opposition ;  on  seeing  which 
he  gave  up  the  point,  and  consented  to  go  along 
with  his  colleagues ;  and  in  the  end,  after  short 
debate,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  unanimously 
nominated  Protector  of  the  Realm  and  Governor  of 
the  kill's  person,  the  paramount  authority  implied 
in,  and  necessarily  conveyed  by,  these  high  titles 
being,  however,  vainly  enough,  attempted  to  be 
limited  by  the  condition  that  he  should  not  do  any 
act  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  majority 

•  Ee.  Mem.  fl.  16. 


of  the  executors^  The  chancellor  now  announced 
to  the  nobility  assembled  around  the  king  in  the 
Presence  Chamber  that  all  the  executors  had 
agreed  '*  that  the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  be  go- 
vernor of  the  young  king  during  bis  nonage." 
*'  Whereupon  all  the  said  lords  made  answer  in 
one  voice,  that  there  was  none  so  meet  for  the 
same  in  sJl  the  realm  as  he ;  and  said  also  that 
they  were  well  content  withal.  Then  the  earl 
gave  them  hearty  thanks,  and  said  he  trusted  in 
God  so  to  use  himself  that  it  should  be  to  their 
contentation,  and  required  them  in  general  to  afford 
him  their  aid  and  help  in  the  right  of  the  realm ; 
who  made  answer  all  in  one  voice,  that  they  would 
be  ready  at  all  times,  with  all  their  might  and 
power,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
king."*  The  king  then  returned  them  thanks, 
from  himself,  by  which  he  may  be  understood  to 
have  intimated  his  assent  to  what  the  executors 
had  done. 

Hertford  and  his  associates,  however,  had  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  for  themselves  than  ihey  had 
yet  accomplished.  A  strange  clause  appeared  in 
Henry's  wUl,  requiring  them  to  make  good  all  that 
he  had  promised  in  any  manner  of  way;  a])d  it 
was  affirmed  that  he  had  reiterated  this  injunction 
verbally,  with  great  earnestness,  to  those  of  them 
who  were  in  attendance  upon  him  while  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed.  When  the  matter  came  to  be  in- 
quired into,  it  was  found  that  these  unperformed 
engagements,  or  rather  intentions  (for  in  most  cases 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  amounted  to  promises), 
of  the  deceased  king,  nearly  all  regarded  certain 
additional  honours  and  other  good  things  which  he 
meant  to  bestow  upon  the  executors  themselves. 
Such  at  least  was  the  testimony  of  Paget,  Denny, 
and  Herbert,  to  whom  alone  it  appeared  that  he 
had  communicated  the  particulars.  Burnet  gives 
the  following  account : — '*  Paget  declared  that  when 
the  evidence  appeared  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  king,  who  used 
to  talk  oft  in  private  with  him  alone,  told  him  that 
he  intended  to  bestow  their  lands  liberally;  and 
since,  by  attainders  and  other  ways,  the  nobility 
were  much  decayed,  he  intended  to  create  some 
peers,  and  ordered  him  to  write  a  book  of  such  as 
he  thought  meetest"  Paget  then  proposed  that 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  be  made  a  duke,  and 
named,  besides,  a  number  of  other  persons  who 
should  be  ennobled  or  raised  to  a  higher  rank  in 
the  peerage.  He  *'  also  proposed  a  distribution  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  estate ;  but  the  king  liked 
it  not,  and  made  Mr.  Gates  bring  him  the  books 
of  that  estate,  which  being  done,  he  ordered  Paget 
*  to  tot  upon  the  Earl  of  Hertford '  (these  are  the 
words  of  his  deposition)  1000  marks;  on  the  Lord 
Lisle,  St.  John,  and  Russell,  200/.  a-year ;  to  the 
Lord  Wriothesley,  100/. ;  and  for  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  300/.  a-year;  but  Paget  said  it  was  too 

litUe,  and  stood  long  arguing  it  with  him 

And  he,  putting  the  king  in  mind  of  Denny,  who 
had  been  oft  a  suitor  for  him,  but  he  had  never  yet 

•"'^^o'!^^  Google 
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in  lieu  of  that  obtained  anything  for  Denny ;  the 
king  ordered  200/.  for  him  and  400  marks  for  Sir 
William  Herbert,  and  remembered  some  other  like- 
wise." Some  of  the  persons  that  were  mentioned 
for  promotion,  however,  on  being  spoken  to,  desired 
to  remain  in  their  present  ranks,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lands  the  king  proposed  to  give  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honours  to  be 
conferred  on  them ;  and  other  circumstances  also 
induced  the  king  to  change  his  mind  as  to  some 
points.  At  last,  after  many  consultations,  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  as  follows :  **  The  Earl 
of  Hertford  to  be  Earl  Marshal  and  I^rd  Trea- 
surer, and  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset,  Exeter,  or 
Hertford,  and  his  son  to  be  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
with  800/.  a  year  of  land,  and  300/.  a-year  out  of 
the  next  bishop's  land  that  fell  void ;  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  be  Marquess  of  Essex;  the  Viscount 
Lisle  to  be  Earl  of  Coventry ;  the  liord  Wriothes- 
ley  to  be  Earl  of  Winchester ;  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour to  be  a  baron  and  Lord  Admiral;  Sir 
Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  St.  Leger,  Sir  William 
Willoughby,  Sir  Edward  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Dauby,  to  be  barons,  with  yearly  revenues 
to  them  and  several  other  persons.  And  having, 
at  the  suit  of  Sir  Edward  North,  promised  to  give 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  six  of  the  best  prebends  that 
should  fall  in  any  cathedral,  except  deaneries  and 
treasurerships,  at  his  (the  duke's)  suit,  he  (the 
king)  agreed  that  a  deanery  and  a  treasurership 
should  be  instead  of  two  of  the  six  prebendaries." 
Paget's  testimony  was  confirmed  in  all  points  by 
Denny  and  Herbert,  who  said,  that  when  the 
secretary  left  the  chamber  the  king  had  told  them 
the  substance  of  .what  had  passed  between  them, 
and  had  made  Denny  read  the  particulars  as  set 
down  in  writing.  "  Whereupon,"  it  is  added, 
•*  Herbert  observed,  that  the  secretary  had  remem- 
bered all  but  himself;  to  which  the  king  answered 
he  should  not  forget  him ;  and  ordered  Denny  to 
write  40*0/.  a-year  for  him."  Thus  one  of  these 
disinterested  friends  was  always  at  hand,' at  the 
moment  of  need,  to  help  another.  The  executors 
now  resolved  to  fulfil  their  late  master*s  intentions, 
both,  as  Burnet  puts  it,  *^  out  of  conscience  to  the 
king's  will,  and  for  their  own  honours" — that  is, 
we  must  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  and 
profits  that  would  thereby  accrue  to  them.  They 
were  in  some  difficulty  about  finding  the  means  of 
paying  the  various  pecuniary  allowances,  being 
unwilling,  it  seems,  to  sell  the  royal  jewels  or  plate, 
or  otherwise  to  diminish  the  king's  treasure  or  re- 
venue, in  case  of  a  war  with  France  or  the  em- 
peror; but  they  eventually  found  a  resource  in 
the  sale  of  the  chantry  lands.  Most  of  the  new 
peerages  designed  by  Henry  were  conferred,  only 
in  most  cases  other  titles  were  chosen.  Essex  be- 
came Marquess  of  Northampton;  Lisle  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton ;  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  was  made  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudley  and  Lord  High  Admiral;  Rich  became 
Baron  Rich;  Willoughby,  Baron  Willoughby; 
Sheffield,  Baron  Sheffield.    St  Leger  and  Danby 


declined  both  peerage  and  pension.  As  for  Hert- 
ford, he  "  grew,"  to  borrow  the  expression  of  his 
admirer,  Strype,  '^  an  exceeding  great  man,  swelU 
ing  with  titles."  "  This,"  proceeds  the  historian, 
"  was  his  style :  The  Most  Noble  and  Victorious 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Viscount  Beauchamp,  Lord  Seymour,  Gro- 
vemor  of  the  person  of  the  King's  Majesty,  and 
Protector  of  all  his  Realms,  his  Lieutenant-general 
of  all  his  armies  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  G^ 
vernor  of  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter." 
'*  Because  he  was  thus  great,"  it  is  added,  how- 
ever, "  so  he  also  was  a  very  generous  and  good 
man,  and  a  sincere  favourer  of  the  gospel ;  he  was 
entirely  beloved  of  those  that  professed  it,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  the  populacy;  and,  therefore, 
was  commonly  called  The  Good  Duke.^**  Burnet 
admits,  that  "  when  it  was  known  abroad  what 
a  distribution  of  honour  and  wealth  the  council  had 
resolved  on,  it  was  much  censured ;  many  saying 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  have  drained 
the  dead  king  of  all  his  treasure,  but  that  the  first 
step  of  their  proceedings  in  their  new  trust  was,  to 
provide  honours  and  estates  for  themselves ;  where- 
as it  had  been  a  more  decent  way  for  them  to  have 
reserved  their  pretensions  till  the  king  had  come  to 
be  of  age."  He  even  goes  the  length  of  insinu- 
ating that  there  was  much  reason  for  doubting  the 
whole  story  of  Paget  and  his  fellow  deponents,  in- 
asmuch as  the  will  on  which  they  pretended  to 
found  it  bore  date  on  the  30th  of  December, 
whereas  their  account  appeared  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  drawn  up  till  nearly  a  month  later,  when 
Henry  was  on  his  death-bed.t 

The  ceremonies  of  burying  the  old,  and  crown- 
ing the  new  king,  were  the  first  affairs  that  occu- 
pied the  government.  King  Henry,  after  lying  in 
state  at  Whitehall  till  the  14th  of  February,  was 
removed  to  Sion  House,  and  thence  to  Windsor, 
where  he  was  interred  in  St.  George*s  Chapel,  on 
the  16th,  with  extraordinary  magnificence;  the 
solemnities  being  finished,  as  his  son  records,  by 
the  officers  of  the  household  and  others  breaking 
their  staves  and  **  hurling  them  into  the  grave." 
The  official  account  says  that  they  broke  them  **  in 
shivers  upon  their  heads,  with  heavy  and  dolorous 
lamentation,"  and  "  threw  them  into  the  vault 
with  exceeding  sorrow  and  heaviness,  not  without 
grievous  sighs  and  tears,  not  only  of  them,  but  of 
many  others,  as  well  of  the  meaner  sort  as  of  the 
nobility,  very  piteous  and  sorrowful  to  behold.'*J 
But  it  is  the  business  of  the  heraldic  historians  on 
such  occasions  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of 
sighs  and  tears,  as  it  is  that  of  their  brethren  the 
undertakers  to  furnish  the  black  cloth  and  the 
plumes,  and  the  other  similar  ensigns  and  trap- 
pings of  woe.     Four  days  after  the  funeral   of 

•  Ec.  Mem.  iL  9i. 

t  Dr.  Linrard  has  advanced  Uie  tame  objection,  wiUioat  BoUcioff 
ih»t  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Burort. 
X  Sea  the  account  printed  by  Stripe  at  full  length,  in  Ee.  Menu 
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Henry,  the  coronation  of  his  son  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  manner  varied  in  some 
respects  from  the  ancient  form,  partly,  as  it  was 
declared  in  the  order  or  program,  **  for  the  tedious 
length  of  the  same,  which  should  weary  and  be 
hurtsome  perad venture  to  the  king's  majesty, 
being  yet  of  tender  age,  fully  to  endure  and  bide 
out ;  and  also  for  that  many  ]M>int8  of  the  same 
were  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  at  this  pre- 
sent were  not  allowable"  The  most  material 
innovation,  however,  was  in  the  commencing  cere- 
mony, in  which,  instead  of  the  king,  as  heretofore, 
first  taking  the  oath  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
realm,  and  being  then  presented  to  the  people, 
who  were  asked  by  the  archbishop  if  they  were 
willing  to  accept  him  and  obey  him  as  their  liege 
lord,  the  order  of  the  oath  and  the  presentation 
was  reversed — ^the  former  not  being  administered 
till  after  the  king  had  been  shown  by  the  arch- 
bishop, whose  address  to  the  people  also,  as  Burnet 
has  observed,  was  couched  *^  in  such  terms  as 
should  demonstrate  he  was  no  elective  prince ;  for 
he,  being  declared  the  rightful  and  undoubted  heir, 
both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  were  de- 
sired to  give  their  good  wills  and  assents  to  the 
same,  as  by  their  duty  of  allegiance  they  were 
bound  to  do."  As  usual,  a  general  pardon  for 
state  offenders  was  proclaimed  on  this  occasion, 
from  which,  however,  were  excepted,  along  with 
a  few  other  names,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  "  Good  Duke,"  with  all  his  eminence  of 
station  and  sounding  titles,  was  far  from  being  yet 
satisfied  with  the  position  he  had  attained.  So  long 
as  the  chancellor  continued  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, Somerset  must  have  felt  that  his  exercise  of 
supreme  power  would  be  subject  to  a  constant 
check ;  and  the  crafty  Southampton,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  thrown 
into  despair,  or  any  thought  of  abandoning  his 
post,  by  his  discomfiture  in  their  first  trial  of 
strength.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  and  absorbed  by  his  political  func- 
tions, that  brought  about  his  ruin.  ''  Resolving," 
as  Burnet  says,  "  to  give  himself  wholly  to  mat- 
ters of  state,"  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
attend  the  daily  meetings  of  the  council,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  without  consulting  his  colleagues 
in  the  government,  he  put  the  great  seal  to  a  com- 
mission in  the  king's  name,  empowering  four 
masters  of  his  court,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  hear 
all  manner  of  causes  in  his  absence,  and  giving  to 
their  decrees  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  been 
pronounced  by  himself,  on  condition  only  that  they 
should  be  signed  by  him  before  their  enrolment. 
This  act  of  imprudence  was  immediately  pounced 
upon  by  the  opposite  party ;  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  judges,  who  declared  that  the  chan- 
cellor had  committed  an  ofifence  against  the  king 
which  was  punishable  at  common  law  with  the 
loss  of  office,  and  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the 
royal  pleasure.     Southampton,  after  an  attempt  to 
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maintain  the  legality  of  the  commission,  offered  to 
submit  to  have  it  revoked,  if  it  were  deemed 
illegal;  but  these  terms  of  accommodation  were 
of  course  rejected;  and,  at  last,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  the  council  resolved  that  the  great  seal 
should  be  taken  from  him,  and  that  he  should,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  confined  to  his  residence  at  Ely 
House,  and  be  fined  as  should  be  afterwards 
thought  fitting.  He  remained  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  for  nearly  four  months,  and  was  only 
then  discharged  after  he  had  entered  into  a  recog- 
nisance of  4000/.,  to  pay  whatever  fine  should  be 
imposed  upon  him.  ^*  Thus  fell  the  lord  chan- 
cellor," says  Burnet ;  "  and  in  him  the  Popish 
party  lost  their  chief  support,  and  the  protector 
his  most  emulous  rival."  The  council,  in  the  sen- 
tence they  passed  upon  him,  professed  to  be  swayed 
by  a  conscientious  consideration  of  '*  his  abuses 
sundry  ways  in  his  office,  and  the  prejudice  that 
might  follow  by  the  seals  continuing  in  the  hands 
of  so  stout  and  arrogant  a  person ;"  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  a  most  haughty  and  despotic 
temper;  but  still  the  true  reason  of  ms  deprivation 
was  discernible  enough  to  all  under  these  transpa- 
rent pretences.  Burnet  acknowledges  that  the 
proceedings  against  him  *^  were  summary  and 
severe,  beyond  the  usage  of  the  privy  council,  and 
without  the  common  forms  of  legal  processes." 

The  next  measure  of  the  Protector  was  to  take 
into  his  own  hands  the  entire  power  of  the  execu- 
tive government.  A  week  after  the  ejection  of 
Southampton,  by  a  commission  running  in  the 
king's  name,  and  signed  by  himself  and  his 
friends  Cranmer,  St.  John,  Russell,  Northampton, 
Cheyney,  Paget,  and  Brown,  the  duke  was  declared 
Governor  of  the  king  and  Protector  of  the  kingdom, 
without  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the  council, 
which  was,  indeed,  dissolved,  by  the  members 
being  united  in  a  new  council  with  the  twelve  per- 
sons who  had  been  appointed  to  be  their  advisers 
by  Henry's  will,  and  the  whole  being  now  consti- 
tuted a  mere  council  of  advice,  the  protector  being 
at  the  same  time  empowered  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers to  any  extent  he  pleased.  In  other  words, 
Somerset  was  invested  with  the  whole  of  the  royal 
authority,  and,  in  everything  save  the  name,  made 
king  of  England. 

The  frame  of  the  government  at  home  being 
thus  settled,  the  attention  of  the  Protector  was  im- 
mediately called  to  foreign  affairs.  The  treaty  of 
Campes  (7th  June,  1546)  had,  as  already  related, 
both  established  peace  with  France  and  suspended 
active  hostilities  with  the  Scots,  although  Henry 
had  continued  to  keep  up  a  secret  intercourse  with 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  as  the  party  opposed 
to  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  had, 
after  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  openly  sent 
supplies  to  the  authors  of  that  atrocity,  whom 
Arrau  was  in  vain  endeavd^ring  to  dislodge  from 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.  Henry,  on  his  death- 
bed, is  said  to  have  enjoined  the  lords  of  his  coun- 
cil that  they  should  leave  nothing  undone  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  between  his  son  ^n4  the  infant 
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Queen  of  Scots,  on  which  he  had  so  etirongly  8^ 
his  heart ;  and  his  desire  no  doubt  was  that  they 
should  pursue  that  object,  as  he  himself  would 
have  done  had  he  lived,  either^  as  opportunity  and 
circumstances  might  seem  to  invite,  by  negotiation 
and  mtrigue,  or  by  a  "  rougher  wooing."  Somer- 
set, accordingly,  now  ad(&essed  a  letter  to  the 
Scottish  nobility,  strongly  urging  upon  them  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  "  the 
promises,  seals,  and  oaths,  which,  by  public  autho- 
rity, had  passed  for  concluding  this  marriage."* 
This  appeal,  however,  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  party  that  now  predominated  in  Scotlcmd. 
They  dispatched  an  ambassador,  indeed,  to  the 
English  court ;  "  but  neither  was  anything  done," 
says  Hayward,  "  neither  do  I  find  what  was  pro- 
pounded to  be  done."  In  fact,  immediately  after 
this,  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  recom- 
menced, with  an  encounter  between  an  English 
vessel  called  the  Pansy,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Lion,  "  a  principal  ship  of  Scotland,"  which  is 
said  to  have  made  the  attack,  but  was  in  the  end 
boarded  and  taken  by  her  enemy.  After,  this 
"  many  such  small  actions  were  enterprised  daily, 
which  were  but  scattering  drops  of  the  great  tem- 
pest which  did  ensue."t 

Both  countries  were  already  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  war  on  a  greater  scale,  when  an  event 
happened  that  materially  affected  their  position 
towards  each  other.  Francis  L  died  at  Rambou- 
illet  on  the  Slst  of  March;  thus  surviving  by  little 
more  than  two  months  the  King  of  £ngknd,'with 
whom  he  had  been  so  constantly  connected,  either 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  had  for  some  time  suffered  much  from  depres- 
sion of  spirits  as  well  as  from  bodily  disease,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  become  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  Henry's  life  and  his  own  were  fated 
to  terminate  in  the  same  year.  Since  the  accession 
of  Edward,  however,  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  having  the  late  alliance  between  the  two  crowns 
renewed;  and  the  treaty  had,  in  fact,  been  con- 
gluded  at  London,  and  wanted  only  to  be  formally 
ratified  by  Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death.  That 
heaviest  blow,  as  it  was  considered  at  the  moment, 
that  could  have  befallen  the  Protestant  cause  on 
the  continent,  enabling  the  emperor,  as  it  did,  to 
carry  everything  before  him  for  a  time  both  in 
Germany  and  in  Italy,  soon  appeared  likely  to  be 
no  less  disastrous  to  the  same  interest  in  Scotland. 
Henry  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  pre- 
served for  a  little  while  a  show  of  amicable  inter- 
course with  England ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  first  what  course  he  was  about  to 
take.  Under  the  control  of , the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  brothers  of  the 
queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  who  now,  along  with 
Arran,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  and 
of  the  established  government  in  that  country,  the 
politics  of  the  new  king  of  France  immediately 
evinced  a  complete  retiyn  to  the  old  system  of  a 

See  an  abstract  of  the  letter  in  Hayward,  278. 
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close  alliance  with  the  Scots,  as  affuding  the  noat 
effective  means  of  annoying  and  embamtaBing 
England.  When  the  treaty  of  Lomdon  waa  pro* 
sented  to  Henry,  he  refused  to  sign  it;  and  soon 
after  he  openly  took  part  in  the  war  on  the  aide  of 
the  Scottish  government  by  sending  a  fleet  of  six- 
teen galleys,  under  the  command  of  Leo  Strosai^ 
Prior  of  Capua,  to  assist  the  regent  in  fedudng 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.  Arran,  afier  lying  for 
five  months  before  this  fortress^  had  made  a  truce 
with  the  garrison  in  February;  and  when  the 
French  galleys  arrived,  in  the  end  of  June,  he  was 
engaged  on  a  plundering  expedition  beyond  the 
western  marches,  from  which,  however,  he  hast- 
ened home,  bringing  with  him,  aooording  to  the 
Scottish  historians,  a  great  booty,  aa  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  had  made  their 
appearance.  Meanwhile,  the  holders  of  the  eastle 
in  the  beginning  of  March  had  ccmduded  two 
treaties  with  the  English  protector,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  procure  the  marriage  of  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scotland  with  Ki^g  Edward,  and  engaged  to  give 
their  best  aid  to  an  English  army  which  aheuld  be 
forthwith  sent  to  Scotland  to  obtain  poasessioB  of 
the  queen.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  aa  soon  aa 
that  abject  should  be  effected  they  should  deliv^ 
the  castle  to  the  conmiisaionMa  of  the  Engtiah 
king ;  and  that,  in  any  circumstancea>  they  alMuld 
never  surrender  it,  during  the  queen's  mhiority,  to 
any  Scotsman  without  a  licence  in  writing  fram 
Edward  and  the  protector.  But  Uie  force  that 
was  now  brought  against  them  soon  put  aa  end  to 
all  hope  of  their  continuing  to  hold  out.  A  block- 
ade by  sea,  cutting  off  their  usual  auppliea,  was 
now  added  to  a  much  more  skilful  aiid  effective 
bombardment  from  the  land  than  Arrant  Scottkh 
engineers  had  been  able  to  direct  against  them  in 
the  former  siege ;  cannons  were  pbnted  both  on 
the  ground  and  on  the  steeples  of  the  Abbey 
Church  and  St.  Salvator*s  College ;  at  last,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  a  great  breach  waa  made,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  besieged,  among  whom,  to  add 
to  their  other  straits  and  sufferings,  a  pesti- 
lential sickness  had  for  rjoime  time  been  making 
considerable  ravages,  ^^greed  to  capitulate  on 
condition  only  that  their  lives  ahould  be  spsied, 
and  that  they  should  be  eonreyed  ts  France. 
The  surrender  «as  made  to  ^  captain  of  the 
French  fleet  ^ho  immediately,  says  an  old  writer, 
^^  sent  his  men  to  receive  the  prisoners,  and  make 
spoil  of  all  that  was  in  the  house.  They  found  of 
victuals  great  store,  wherewidi  they  fumiahed  the 
galleys ;  but  the  cardinal's  treasure  and  honaehold 
stuff,  which  was  very  precious,  pleased  them  better. 
All  this,  with  the  wealth  the  ddendaato  had  (for 
they  had  brought  all  their  substance  thither),  foH 
into  the  hands  of  the  French."*  Amm,  however, 
recovered  his  eldest  son,  whom  the  mvffderers  of 
the  cardinal  had  found  in  the  castle,  and  whom 
they  had  detained  in  captivity  during  the  fourteen 
months  they  had  held  the  place.  Among  Uie  pri- 
soners carried  to  Fiance  was  the  fionous  JAxk 
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KdoX)  wlio  had  joined  Nonnan  Leslie  and  his 
oompuuoEM  afto  the  truce  made  with  Arran  in  the 
preceding  February.  The  Castle  of  St  Andrew's 
was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Scottish  privy 
council,  according  to  a  popular  notion,  in  obedience 
to  a  rule  or  principle  of  the  canon  law,  which 
required  that  any  biulding  in  which  a  cardinal  had 
been  slain  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  in 
reality,  perhaps,  only  to  preYent  the  chance  of  its 
being  tikta  possession  of  and  fortified  by  the 
English.*    It  has  ever  since  remained  a  ruin. 

The  English  protector,  however,  had  been  for 
some  time  busy  collecting  an  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Scotland;  and  by  the  end  of  August 
he  was  ready  to  set  out  for  the  north  at  the 
head  of  a  wdl-appointed  force,  which  appears 
to  have  amounted  to  above  ^twenty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  cavalry ;  a  fleet  of 
sixty-five  vessels,  of  which  thirty-five  were  ships 
of  war,  and  the  remainder  laden  with  ammunition 
and  victuals,  beine  equipped  to  accompany  the 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Clin- 
ton. A  journal  of  this  invasion  of  Scotland  is 
extant,  written  by  a  person  who  served  in  the  pro- 
tector's army,  which  is  not  cmly  one  of  the  most 
minutely  curious  records  of  that  age,  but  one  of 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  realities  of  war  ever 
drawUit  The  author,  W.  Patten,  was  conjoint 
judge-marshal  of  the  army  along  with  the  after- 
wards celelmtted  Williiam  Cecil,  and  his  work  is 
dedicated  to  Paget,  whom  he  styles  ^'his  most 
benign  faiitor  and  patron."  He  is,  of  course,  a 
professed  worshipper  of  his  grace  of  Somerset, 
upon  whom  he  heaps  his  laudation '  throughout 
with  unbounded  prodigality.  "  Victory,"  he  says 
in  one  place,  '*  to  his  grace  seems  no  less  common 
and  appropred  than  heat  to  the  fire  or  shadow  to 
the  body.'*  Yet,  allowance  being  made  for  some 
courtly  embellishment  into  which  he  may  occa- 
aionally  run,  he  evidently,  in  the  main,  sets  down 
what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  tells  his 
story  with  a  hearty  gossiping  relish  that  of  itself 
betokens  a  keen  and  quicksighted  observer.  We 
should  guess,  from  his  general  style  of  description, 
that  the  business  in  which  he  found  himself  was 
mostly  new  to  him,  and  that  this  Scottish  expe- 
dition was  his  first  campaign;  but  this  by  no 
means  detracts  from  the  naivete  and  life-like  effect 
of  his  more  animated  sketohes,  or  the  interest,  at 

*  The  rvle  of  the  eaoon  law  is  stoled  u  the  only  reaion  of  the 
demolition  by  Barnet  (Hist.  Ref.)f  whom  Robertson  (Hist.  Scot.) 
follows.  Aretibishop  Spotswood  mentions  that  notion,  bnt  says  that 
the  true  leasoft  was  the  apprehension  of  the  fortress  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Dr.  Llngard*  a  good  aathority  in  such 
matters,  has  not  thonght  the  supposnd  law  wortli  noticing,  and 
■ne^s  with  tjpotswood.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  why  this  alone,  of 
ail  the  strongnolds  in  the  country,  should  have  been  demolished  ont 
of  a  fear  thai  the  English  might  obuin  possession  of  it. 

i  "  The  Ekoedition  into  Scotland  of  the  most  worthily  fortanate 
Prince  Edword  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  our  most  noble  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  King's  Majesty  Edward  the  VI.,  GoTemor  of  his 
HighnessT  Person,  and  Protector  of  his  Grace's  realms,  dominions, 
and  subjects ;  made  In  the  flrsi  year  of  his  Mi^esW's  most  pros- 
petoos  reign,  and  set  out  by  way  of  Diary.  By  W.  Patten,  Lon- 
doner." This  aarrative,  which  wos  first  published  at  London  in 
1548.  was  reprinted  in  (Dalyell't)  **  Fragments  of  Scottish  Historv.** 
4to.  Edin.  1796.  of  which  work,  howerer,  the  whole  impression 
amounted  to  only  SOO  eopiefc  Patten's  Diary,  therefore,  is  stili  a 
traiet«r  great  tanty. 


least  for  us  in  the  present  day,  of  the  numerous 
minute  details  into  which  he  enters.  He  wrote  his 
account,  he  tells  us,  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity 
that  appeared  to  be  felt  on  the  subject  of  it.  **  In 
every  company,  and  at  every  table,"  he  says, 
**  where  it  hath  been  my  hap  to  be  since  my 
coming  home,  the  whole  communication  was  in  a 
manner  nought  else  but  of  this  expedition  and 
war  in  Scodand." 

The  army  having  been  collected  at  Newcastle, 
the  protector  rode  thither  from  London,  and  was 
met  six  miles  from  the  town  on  Saturday,  the  27th 
of  August,  by  Warwick,  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
Sadler,  the  master-treasurer,  who  had  already  been 
there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  by  "all  the 
nobles,  knights,  and  captains  of  the  army  on  horse- 
back attending  upon  them."  The  next  day  a 
muster  of  the  whole  force  was  held  in  the  fields  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town  ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  29th, they  set  forward  for  tfie  borders.  Reach- 
ing Berwick  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  September,  they 
found  there  Lord  Clinton  with  the  fleet,  which  im- 
mediately put  to  sea,  while  the  army  rested  a  day, 
and  then,  on  the  Sunday,  set  forward  on  its  march 
close  along  the  shore.  Having  made  their  way, 
on  the  5th,  across  the  deep  glen  or  valley  of  the 
Peaths,  or  the  Pease  (as  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced), at  Cockburnspath, — ^now  spanned  by  a 
bridge  from  which  the  traveller  looks  down  upon 
the  stream  flowing  through  the  chasm  a  hundred 
and  6fty  feet  below, — the  invaders  began  the  work 
of  war  by  sitting  down  before  Dunglass  Castle,  a 
hold  belonging  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  sum- 
moning it  to  surrender.  The  captain,  Matthew 
Hume,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Lord  Hume,  made 
no  vain  show  of  resistance,  but  soon  came  forth, 
"and  brought  with  him,"  says  our  journalist, 
"  his  band  to  my  lord's  grace,  which  was  of 
twenty- one  sober  (poor)  soldiers,  all  so  apparelled 
and  appointed  that,  so  God  help  me  (I  will  say  it 
for  no  praise),  I  never  saw  such  a  bunch  of  beggars 
come  out  of  one  house  together  in  my  life."  Six 
of  the  most  decent  of  these  scarecrows  were  de- 
tained ;  the  rest  were  allowed  "  to  gea  their  gate," 
— that  is,  to  go  their  way, — ^with  an  admonition 
that  they  would  be  hanged  the  next  time  they 
were  caught.  Patten  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
party  that  went  to  rifle  the  castle.  "The  spoil," 
he  says,  "  was  not  rich,  sure ;  but  of  white  bread, 
oaten  cakes,  and  Scottish  ale,  whereof  was  indif- 
ferent good  store,  and  soon  bestowed  among  my 
lord's  soldiers  accordingly.  As  for  swords,  buck- 
lers, pikes,  pots,  pans,  yarn,  linen,  hemp,  and 
heaps  of  such  baggage  beside,  were  scant  stoopt 
for,  and  very  liberaJly  let  alone ;  but  yet  sure  it 
would  have  rued  any  good  housewife's  heart  to 
have  beholden  the  great  unmerciful  murder  that 
our  men  made  of  the  brood  geese  and  good  laying 
hens  that  were  slain  there  that  day,  which  the 
wives  of  the  town  had  penned  up  in  holes  in  the 
stables  and  cellars  of  the  castle  ere  we  came.'* 
The  castle  was  afterwards  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, as  were  also  Thornton  and  Anderwick, 
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two  olher  peels  or  strongholds  belonging  to  Lord 
Hume,  on  the  following  day. 

The  ships  had  already  been  seen  "  fair  sailing" 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  somewhere  on  the  southern 
coast  of  which  great  arm  of  the  sea  the  Scottish 
army  waa  expected  to  be  found  barring  the  way  to 
the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  invading  force  conti- 
nued its  march  close  to  the  German  ocean,  and, 
passing  within  a  gunshot  of  Dunbar,  encamped  for 
the  night  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Tantallon  castle. 
Here  tliey  received  the  first  certain  intelligence  of 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, the  7th,  turning  to  the  west,  they  crossed  the 
small  river  Lynn,  the  horse  taking  the  water,  the 
infantry  passing  over  by  Linton  bridge.  A  num- 
ber of  Scottish  prickers,  or  horse,  were  now  seen 
on  a  rising  ground  not  far  from  Hailes  castle,  be- 
longing to  Earl  Bothwell,  some  of  whom  appeared 
tojfc  making  towards  the  river,  with  the  intention 
^jCoably  of  picking  up  stragglers  or  attacking  the 
rear  of  the  English  cavalry,  whom  a  sudden  mist 
had  enveloped  while  they  were  yet  crossing  the 
water.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  immediately  dashed 
forward,  followed  only  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
troopers,  to  intercept  this  attack ;  but  he  had  nearly 
paid  dear  for  his  temerity,  for  he  soon  found  him- 
self confronted  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  force 
much  more  considerable  than  he  had  looked  for, 
and  was  all  but  taken  prisoner.  He  maintained 
the  fight  valiantly,  however,  and  kept  his  assailants 
at  bay,  till  the  sight  of  succour  coming  up  to  him 
from  the  army  alarmed  them  and  made  them  turn 
their  backs. 

A  communication  was  now  established  with  the 
fleet,  which  lay  over  against  Leith ;  and,  the  lord 
admiral  having  come  on  shore,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  ships  of  war  should  fall  down  the  Frith,  and 
take  their  stations  opposite  to  the  town  of  Mussel- 
burgh, near  to  which  the  army  lay.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  Friday,  the  8th,  the  English 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salt  Preston, 
now  called  Prestonpans. 

The  two  armies  were  now  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  two  miles,  and  each  camp 
was  to  be  seen  from  the  high  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  other.  Both  had  the  sea  to  the  north, 
while  on  the  south,  and  about  midway  between 
them,  rose,  facing  the  west,  the  eminence  called  Fal- 
side,  or  Fawside  firae,  the  termination  of  an  incon- 
siderable range  of  hills  extending  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  sea.  Upon  this  elevation,  which 
was  surmounted  by  *^  a  sorry  castle,  and  half  a  score 
houses  of  like  worthiness  by  it,'*  all  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  9th,  the  Scottish  horsemen  were  seen 
**  pranking  "  up  and  down ;  but  in  the  afternoon  a 
party  of  English  cavalry,  having  set  out  to  attack 
them,  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  retire, 
though  not  till  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which 
several  persons  were  slain  and  taken  prisoners  on 
both  sides ;  among  others  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Hume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  that 
Lord  himself,  though  he  escaped,  was  severely  hurt, 
and  put  Iicrs  de  cantbat  by  a  fsdl  from  his  horee. 


After  this  aflair,  Somerset,  Warwick,  and  others  of 
the  captains,  attended  by  a  guard,  which  Patten 
calls  a  small  one,  but  which  a,fterwards  turns  out 
to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  Scottish 
camp.  There,  on  the  lower  ground  between  them 
and  the  declining  sun,  glittered  the  white  tents  of 
Arran's  numerous  host,  disposed  in  four  long  rows 
running  from  east  to  west  and  about  an  arrow-shot 
asunder,  "  not  unlike  to  four  great  ridges  of  ripe 
barley."  Ripe,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  added, 
was  the  living, harvest  for  the  sickle!  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Scots,  however,  was  a  very  strong  one : 
the  sea,  as  already  mentioned,  skirted  them  to  the 
north;  a  great  marsh  covered  their  opposite  or 
right  flank ;  while  their  front  was  strongly  defended 
by  the  river  Esk  flowing  northward  into  the  sea, 
with  no  great  volume  of  water,  indeed,  but  yet  with 
banks  so  steep  and  rugged  as  almost  to  defy  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  The  ancient  bridge  over 
this  river  they  had  taken  possession  of  and  *'  kept 
well  warded  with  ordnance  ;'*  it  stood  within  t^-elve 
score  paces  of  the  sea ;  and  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  narrow  space  of  ground  between  it  and  the 
sea,  they  had  also  plant^  two  field-pieces,  and  sta- 
tioned some  hackbutters,  or  musqueteers,  under  a 
turf  wall.  Between  Fawside  Brae  and  the  Esk 
stood  another  little  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by 
the  parish-church  of  St.  Michael's  of  Inveresk.  To 
this,  which  was  within  two  arrow-shots  of  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  Somerset  and  his  companions  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  better  reconnoitring ;  and,  al- 
though many  shots  were  fired  at  them,  they  got  back 
without  other  casualty  than  the  loss  of  a  horse, 
which  was  killed  under  one  of  the  men.  On  their 
return  they  were  overtaken  by  a  herald  and  a  trum- 
peter, the  former  of  whom  professed  to  come  from 
Arran  with  a  proffer  of  honest  conditions  of  peace, 
while  the  latter  brought  a  personal  challenge  from 
his  master,  the  Ijord  Huntley,  to  Somerset,  whom 
the  Scottish  earl  asked  to  fight  him,  either  singly, 
or  with  ten  or  twenty  more  on  each  side,  and  so  to 
decide  the  contest  without  further  efliision  of  blood, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Douglas  to  Percy  in  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase.  The  protector,  however,  as  might  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  was  expected,  declined  both 
propositions :  to  the  herald  he  answered  that  be 
desired  no  peace  but  such  as  he  should  win  by  his 
sword ;  "  And  thou  trumpet,"  he  proceeded,  ad- 
dressing the  other,  ^*  say  to  thy  master^  he  seemeth 
to  lack  wit  to  make  this  challenge  to  me,  being  of 
such  estate  by  the  sufiferance  of  God  as  to  have  so 
weighty  a  charge  of  so  precious  a  jewel,  the  govern- 
ance of  a  king's  person,  and  then  the  protection  of 
all  his  realms."  Warwick  eagerly  expressed  his 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  accept  Huntley  s  challenge,  and 
offered  the  trumpeter  a  hundred  crowns  if  he  should 
bring  him  back  a  favourable  answer  from  his  mas* 
ter ;  but  Somerset  would  not  allow  this;  '*  If  they 
will  meet  us,"  said  he,  *'  in  the  field,  they  shall  be 
satisfied  with  fighting  enough." 

It  was  now  resolved  to  occupy  the  hill  on  which 
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stood  St.  MichAePs  chnrch,  and  for  that  purpose 
on  the  following  morning,  that  of  Saturday,  the 
10th — long  populariy  remembered  in  Scotland  as 
the  Black  Saturday — ^the  army  was  put  in  motion 
by  eight  o'clock.  Upon  coming  in  sight  of  the 
ground,  they  were  greatly  amazecl  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  there  before 
them ;  for  that  Arran  would  have  quitted  the  ad- 
vantageous position  he  held,  and  have  thus  left  all 
his  strong  natural  defences  behind  his  back,  was 
the  last  thought  that  could  have  entered  their  heads. 
Patten  asserts,  and  his  statement  seems  probable 
enough,  that  nobody  when  they  set  out  on  their 
match  in  the  morning,  had  any  notion  they  would 
measure  swords  with  the  enemy  that  day.  It 
should  appear,  however,  that  the  Scots  were  afraid 
of  their  invaders  moving  away  and  escaping  them, 
and  diat  their  intention  was,  if  they  had  not  been 
thus  encountered  in  the  intermediate  space,  to  have 
attacked  Somerset  in  his  camp.  When  they  saw 
the  English  approaching,  they  advanced  at  around 
pace ;  but  their  course  was  immediately  checked 
by  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  admural's  gal- 
ley, which  was  so  effective  as  to  kill  between  twenty 
and  thirty  of  them,  their  line  of  march,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  of  the  bridge  by  which  they 
had  passed  over,  being  close  upon  the  sea.  This 
slaughter.  Patten  affirms,  so  scared  a  body  of  four 
thousand  Irish  (that  is.  Highland)  archers  brought 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  "  that  whereas,  it  was  said, 
they  should  have  b^  a  wing  to  the  foreward  (van- 
guard), they  could  never  after  be  made  to  come 
forward."  The  whole  advancing  host  now  moved 
away  to  the  right  with  the  object  of  gaining  Faw- 
side  Brae;  but  the  English  were  before  them  here, 
and  succeeded  not  only  in  occupying  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  but  in  planting  several  field-pieces  upon 
its  summit,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fire  over  the 
heads  of  the  men  below.  For  this  they  were  in- 
debted principally  to  their  great  superiority  in 
cavalry.  As  for  the  Scots,  Patten  notices  it  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  ''  in  all  this  enter- 
prise they  used  for  haste  80  little  the  help  of  horse, 
that. they  plucked  forth  their  ordnance  by  draught 
of  men."  He  proceeds  to  give  a  curious  account 
of  their  manner  of  fighting  in  general,  which  is  too 
important  a  part  of  his  description  of  the  battle  to 
%e  omitted,  although  from  having  been  quoted  in 
^several  modem  historical  and  antiquarian  works, 
iit  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers  to  whom  the 
•  rest  of  the  narrative  is  new.  *'  Hackbutters  have 
they  few  or  none,  and  appoint  their  fight  most 
commonly  always  afoot.  They  come  to  the  field 
well  furnished  all  with  jack  and  skull,  dagger, 
buckler,  and  swords,  all  notably  broad  and  thin,  of 
exceeding  good  temper,  and  universally  so  made  to 
slice,  that,  as  I  never  saw  none  so  good,  so  think  I 
it  hard  to  devise  the  better :  hereto  every  man  his 
pike,  and  a  great  kercher  wrapped  twice  or  thrice 
about  his  neck,  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting.  In 
their  array  toward  the  joining  with  the  enemy,  they 
cluig  and  thrust  so  near  in  the  fore-rank,  shoulder 
tp  shoulder  to^ther^  with  their  pikes  in  both  hands 


straight  afore  them,  and  their  followers  in  that  order 
so  hard  at  their  backs,  laying  their  pikes  over  their 
foregoers*  shoulders,  that  if  they  do  assail  undis- 
severed,  no  force  can  well  withstand  them.  Stand- 
ing at  defence,  they  thrust  shoulders  likewise  so 
nigh  together,  the  fore-ranks  well  nigh  to  kneeling 
stoop  low  before  for  their  fellows  behind,  holding 
their  pikes  in  both  hands,  and  therewith  in  their 
left  their  bucklers,  the  one  end  of  the  pike  against 
their  right  foot,  the  other  against  the  enemy  breast 
high,  their  followers  crossing  their  pike  points  with 
their  foreward,  and  thus  each  with  other  so  nigh 
as  place  and  space  will  suffer,  that  as  easily  shall 
a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry 
hedgehog,  as  any  encounter  the  front  of  their  pikes." 

When  they  saw  the  English  in  possession  of  the 
hill-side,  the  Scots  suddenly  stopped,  in  a  fallow 
field,  where  a  great  ditch  or  slough  still  divided 
them  from  the  enemy.  Undeterred  by  tliis  obsta- 
cle, however,  the  Lord  Gray  proceeded  to  attack 
them,  and,  though  many  of  his  men  stuck  in  the 
slough,  and  they  were  also  impeded  by  the  cross 
ridges  of  the  ploughed  field,  he  dashed  on  and  made 
his  way  up  to  the  Scots,  who  stood  still  to  receive 
the  attack,  only  when  their  assailants  were  near 
upon  them,  *^  striking  their  pike-points,  and  crying 
*  Come  here,  louns  (rascals),  come  here,  tykes 
(dogs),  come  here,  heretics,'  and  such  like."  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots  was  at  first 
compelled  to  give  way;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  only  for  a  moment ;  the  English  soon  turned 
round  in  a  body  to  regain  the  hill :  **  some  of  the 
number,"  says  our  author,  '*  to  confess  the  truth, 
making  a  hasty  temerarious  flight."  The  flight, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  general,  in  so  far  as 
the  common  troopers  were  concerned;  the  gentle- 
men alone  for  a  few  moments  tried  to  make  a 
stand;  in  the  vain  attempt  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  of  them  were  slain ;  Ijord  Gray  himself  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  mouth ;  and  the  Scots 
rushing  up  to  the  royal  standard  actually  got  hold 
of  it,  and  in  the  struggle  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  a  part  of  the  stafl; 

Patten's  description  of  what  he  calls  "  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  war,"  up  to  this  time,  bears  vivid 
traces  of  the  alarm  and  confusion  in  which  he  and 
his  countrymen  found  themselves.  "  Herewith," 
he  says,  **'  waxed  it  very  hot  on  both  sides,  with 
pitiful  cries,  horrible  war,  and  terrible  thundering 
of  guns  beside ;  the  day  darkened  above  head  with 
smoke  of  shot ;  the  sight  and  appearance  of  the 
enemy  even  at  hand  before,  the  danger  of  death  on 
every  side  else ;  the  bullets,  pellets,  and  arrows 
flying  each  where  so  thick,  and  so  uncertainly 
lighting,  that  no  where  was  there  any  surety  of 
safety,  every  man  strucken  with  a  dreadful  fear, 
not  so  much  perchance  of  death  as  of  hurt,  which 
things,  though  they  were  but  certain  to  some,  yet 
doubted  of  all,  assured  cruelly  at  the  enemies' 
hands  without  hope  of  mercy,  death  to  fly  and 
danger  to  fight."  "  The  whole  face  of  the  field," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  at  this  moment,  was  "  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  e^r  so  heavy,  so  deadlv^lameutable, 
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furious,  outtageous,  tetribly  conAiee,  and  so  quite 
against  the  quiet  nature  of  man^*'  that  if  **  the 
regatd  of  their  honour  and  fame**  to  the  nobility, 
"  Sie  estimation  of  theit  worship  and  honesty"  to 
the  knightt)  and  cikptains^  ^  and  generally  to  Us  all 
the  natural  motion  of  bounden  duty,  our  own 
safety,  hope  of  victory,  and  the  favour  of  God  that 
we  tiusted  we  had  fof  the  equity  of  our  quarrel, 
had  not  been  a  more  vehement  cause  of  courage, 
than  the  danger  of  death  was  cause  of  fear,  the 
very  horror  Of  the  thing  had  been  apt  to  make 
any  man  to  forget  both  prowess  and  policy." 

Another  old  English  historian  admits  that 
*'  albeit  encounters  between  horsenien  on  the 
one  bide  and  foot  on  the  other,  at«  seldom  with 
the  eictremity  bf  danger,  becausie  as  horbemen 
can  hafdly  break  a  battail  on  foot,  M  men  on 
foot  cannot  possibly  chase  horsemen;  yet  here- 
upon so  great  was  the  tumult  and  fear  mnong 
the  Snglish,  that  had  not  the  commanders  been 
men  both  of  approved  C(nirage  and  skill,  or  haply 
had  the  Scots  been  well  Airnished  with  men  at 
arms,  the  army  had  that  day  been  Utterly  undone.* 
Warwick,  in  particular,  eterted  himself  in  restoring 
the  self-possession  of  the  men,  assuring  them  that 
if  they  would  only  follow  their  officers*  the  dA)r 
was  still  their  own.  It  Was  noW  seen  that  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Scots  had  involved  an  inconsidera- 
Die  part  of  their  force  almost  within  a  complete 
inclosure  of  their  enemies  j  on  Which,  we  proceeded, 
says  Patten,  *'  to  compass  them  inthfeit  they  should 
no  way  escape  usj — ^the  which  by  our  power  and 
number  we  were  as  well  able  to  do  as  a  spinner's 
web  to  catch  a  swarm  of  bees."  The  requisite 
dispositions  were  forthwith  made  by  the  sev^rd 
officers  with  great  skill  and  eflRftcti  "  Th«  master 
of  the  ordnance,*'  continues  the  narrative,  **  to 
their  great  annoyance  did  gall  them  with  hail  shot  and 
other  out  of  the  great  ordnance  directly  from  the 
hill-top,  and  certain  other  gunners  With  their  pieces 
aflank  from  our  rear-ward,  most  of  oUr  artillery 
and  marine  engines  there  wholly  With  great  puis** 
sance  and  vehemency  occupiea  thus  about  them. 
Herewith  the  fllll  sight  of  our  footmen,  all  sha- 
dowed from  them  before  by  our  horsemeh  and 
dust  raised,  whom  then  they  were  ware  in  such 
order  to  be  so  near  upon  them.  And  to  this  the 
perfect  array  of  our  horsemen  again  Coming  cou*- 
rageously  to  set  on  them  afresh.*'  The  tide  and  cur- 
rent of  the  **  heady  fight'*  were  in  a  moment  turned. 
The  Scots,  staggered  and  bewildered,  first  fell 
back,  and  then  began  to  take  to  flight  Arran 
himself,  their  general,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse — after  him  Angus ; 
then  the  Highland  archers,  Who  had  never  yet 
been  engaged,  fled  in  a  body.  **  Therewith  then 
turned  all  the  whole  rout,  cast  down  their  weapons, 
ran  out  of  their  wards,  off  with  their  jacks,  and 
with  all  that  ever  they  mighty  betook  them  to  the 
race  that  their  governor  b^an.  Our  men  had 
found  them  at  the  first  (as  what  could  escape  so 
many  thousand  eyes),  and  sharply  and  quickly, 

*  Hiywud. 


with  an  universal  outcry.  They  fly !  they  fly !  pur^ 
sued  afler  in  chase  amain;  and  th«ireto  (k>  eagerly 
and  witii  such  fierceness,  that  they  overtook  many^ 
and  spared,  indeed,  but  few.  .  •  i  .  But  wh«i 
they  were  once  turned,  it  was  a  wmider^  indeed,  to 
see  how  soon,  and  in  how  sundry  sorts  they  were 
scattered  ;  the  place  they  stood  on^  like  a  wood  of 
staves  strewed  on  the  ground  as  rushes  in  a  Charn^ 
her,  impassable  (they  lay  so  thick)  for  either  hone 
or  man.  Here,  at  die  first,  had  they  let  fall  all 
their  pikes;  after  that,  every  where  scattered 
swords,  bucklers^  daggers,  jacks,  and  all  dungs 
else  that  either  waH  of  any  weight,  or  might  be 
any  let  fcd  their  course."  The  torrent  chiefly 
roUed  itself  along  three  great  lineb ;'— one  multi- 
tude took  the  Way  by  the  sands  to  Leith ;  ano- 
ther made  for  Edinburgh,  either  by  the  high  road, 
or  Qirough  the  inclosed  ground  called  the  King's 
Park ;  a  third,  and  that  the  most  numeious,  sought 
Dalkeith,  by  crossing  a  mat«h«  through  which  the 
English  horse  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  them. 
What  follows  is  hofribly  graphic!— ••Sundry 
shifts,  some  shrewd,  some  sorry,  made  they  in 
their  running;  divers  of  them,  in  their  courses,  as 
they  were  war6  they  Were  pursued  but  of  one, 
would  suddenly  start  back  and  lash  at  the  legs  of 
the  horse,  or  fi)in  him  in  the  bellyi  and  sometime 
did  they  reach  at  the  rider  also ;  whereby  Clement 
Paston  in  the  arms,  and  divers  other  otherwise,  in 
this  chase  were  hurt  Some  other  lay  flat  in  a 
fhrrow  as  though  they  were  dead,  thereby  past  bye 
of  bur  men  untouched ;  as  I  heard  say  the  Earl  of 
Angus  confessed  he  couched  till  his  hone  hap- 
pened to  be  brought  him.  Other  some  to  stay  in 
the  riVer  lowering  down  his  body,  his  head  under 
the  root  of  a  willow  tree,  with  scarce  his  nose  above 
Water  for  breath.  A  fehift,  but  no  succour,  it  was 
to  many  that  had  their  skulls  on,  at  the  stroke  of 
the  fi)11oweri  to  shrink  with  their  heads  into  thdr 
shoulders,  like  a  tortoise  into  his  shell.  Others, 
again,  for  their  more  lightness,  cast  away  shoes 
and  doublets,  and  r^  in  their  shirts ;  ami  some 
also  seen  in  this  race  all  breathless  to  fall  flat 

down,  and  have  run  themselves  to  death 

Soon  after  this  notable  shewing  of  their  footmen's 
Weapons,  began  k  pitiful  sight  of  the  dead  corpses 
lying  dispersed  abroad  |  lM)me  their  legs  ofl;  some 
but  hoUgked  (md  left  lying  half  dead,  some  thrust 
quite  through  the  body,  others  the  arms  cut  oiF, 
divers  their  necks  half  Munder^  many  their  heads 
cloven,  of  sundry  the  brains  pashed  out;  some 
others,  again,  their  heads  quite  off,  with  other 
thousand  kinds  of  killing.  After  that,  and  fur* 
ther  in  chtoe,  all  for  the  most  part  killed  either  on 
the  head  or  in  the  neck,  for  our  horsemen  could 
not  well  reach  them  lower  with  their  swords.  And 
thus,  with  blodd  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  this 
chase  was  continued  five  miles  in  length  westward 
from  the  place  of  their  standingi  which  was  in  the 
fallow  fields  of  Underesk  until  Edinburgh  Park, 
and  well  nigh  to  the  gates  of  the  toWn  itself,  and 
unto  Leith  j  and  in  breadth  nigh  four  mile,  from 
the  Frith  sands  Up  toward  Dalkdth  Southward. 
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In  all  which  spi^ce  the  dead  hodiea  Ut  a»<bie1c  as 
a  man  may  note  oat^  graaing  in  a  full  Fepleniahed 
paature.  The  river  ran  all  xed  with  hloodi  ao 
that  in  the  same  chaae  were  eountedt  aa  well  hj 
some  of  OUT  men  that  somewhat  diligently  did 
mark  it,  as  hy  soiiie  of  th^m  taken  prisoners,  that 
yery  nAuch  did  lament  it,  to  have  been  slain  above 
thirteen  thousands  In  aU  this  eompaas  of  ground, 
what  with  weapons,  snne,  hands,  legs,  heads, 
blood,  and  dead  bodies,  their  flight  might  hane 
easily  been  traced  to  every  of  their  three  refuges. 
And  for  the  Braallneaa  of  our  number,  and  short^ 
ness  of  the  time  (which  was  scant  five  hours,  from 
one  till  weU  nigh  six)  the  mortality  was  so  greal^ 
as  it  was  thought  the  like  aforetime  not  to  have 
been  seen." 

The  narratov  cannot  help  feding  that  this  mur- 
derous work,  so  much  in  the  faahkm  of  Hertfbid's 
former  campaigns,  requires  some  apology  or  ex^ 
planation ;  and  he  dilatea  upen  the  cruelty  shown 
by  the  So^  on  former  occasions,  and  ^  a  tyran* 
noua  vow*'  they  were  understood  to  have  made 
before  thia  engagement,  that,  if  they  overcame, 
they  would  kill  many  and  spare  fefw ;  but  <^  ano» 
ther,"  he  pro(^eds»  '^  and  not  the  meanest  matter, 
was,  their  armour  among  them  so  little  differing, 
and  their  apparel  so  bare  end  beggarly,  wherein 
the  lurdin  was  in  a  manner  all  one  with  the  lovd, 
and  the  lord  with  the  laijrd ;  all  dad  alike  in  jades 
covered  with  white  leather  doublets  ef  the  same, 
or  of  fostisn,  and  most  ccmunoiily  all  white  hosen* 
Not  Qtae  witli  either  chain,  brooch,  ring,  or  gar* 
ment  of  silk,  that  I  could  see^  miless  chaina  of 
latten  dniwn  four  or  five  times  along  the  thigha  of 
their  hosen  and  doubki  sleeves, for  cutting;  snd  of 
that  sort  I  saw  many«  This  vilenese  ef  port  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  of  their  great  men  and 
gentlemen  were  killed,  and  ao  few  saved^  The 
outward  show,  the  semblance  and  aign,  whofeby  a 
stranger  might  discern  a  vilkon  from  a  geu^man, 
waa  not  among  them  to  he  seen^  As  for  words 
and  goodly  promr  of  great  ransoms,  were  as  com* 
mon  and  rife  m  the  mouths  of  the  t'one  as  of  the 
t'other.  Andy  therefore,  hereby  it  came  to  pass, 
at  the  examination  and  counting  of  the  prisoners^ 
we  fbund  taken  above  twenty  of  their  viUams  to  one 
of  tibeir  gentlemen^  whom  no  man  need  to  doubit 
we  had  rather  have  spared  than  the  villaina,  if  we 
e<xild  have  known  any  difference  between  ^m  in 
taking," 

The  prisonera  taken  amoiinted,  in  all,  only  to 
about  fifteen  hundred — ^little  m<ne,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  this  account,  than  a  tithe  of  the 
alain.  StiQ,  the  writer  contends,  *^  touching  the 
alaughtear,"  that  not  so  many  were  killed  as  the 
time  and  opportunity  might  nave  allowed^  if  the 
hearta  of  somerset  and  hia  soldiem  had  not  been 
inclined  to  mercy.  The  moat  distinguished  among 
those  that  fell  aUve  into  the  hands  of  the  EngluA 
was  the  Earl  of  Huntlev,  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  whomt  notwithstanding  his  ostentatioua 
message  to  Somerset  by  the  tnunpeter,  the  Soot* 
tish  wriM^s  loudly  accuse  of  tmchery ;  die  same 


authorities  also  assert  that  the  Masters  of  Buchan, 
Erskine,  and  Graham,  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
hikKMl,  *^  fftoM  having  rendered  themselves  on 
quarter  promised.'^*  Soon  after  five  o'clock, 
however,  |the  lord  protector  being,  if  we  may 
beUeve  hia  judge-maishal,  moved  with  pity  at 
the  aight  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  rather  glad  of 
victory  than  desirous  of  slaughter,  ataid  the  pur- 
auit«  Bui  hy  this  time  it  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended up  to  tte  walla  of  Edinburgh,  and  no  more 
%ing  enemies  were  sny where  to  be  seen  for  the 
swoid  to  cut  down.  The  victorious  army  then 
returned  la  plunder  the  Scottish  osmp.  It  stood, 
aeeording  to  Patlen^a  deacriptien,  in  a  field  called 
Edmonstfm  Edges,  near  the  village  of  Gilmerton, 
half  ^  mile  to  tihe  west  ol  Musselburgh,  snd  four 
miles  from  Edinburgh ;  the  apace  occupied  by  the 
tents  being  about  a  mile  in  compass.  The  fUlow^ 
ing  is  the  account  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scota  were  encamped  >^^*  As  they  had  no 
pavilions  or  round-houses  of  any  eommendable 
compass,  so  were  there  few  other  tents  with 
Bosta,  as  tilie  used  manner  of  making  is  |  and  of 
these  few  slso  none  of  above  twenty  foot  length, 
but  most  ftur  under;  for  the  most  part  all  very 
sumptuously  beset  (after  their  fashion)  for  the 
love  of  France,  with  fieur  de  lys,  some  of  blue 
Imckram,  aome  of  black,  and  some  of  some 
other  colours.  These  white  ridges  (as  I  called 
them)  that  aa  we  stood  on  Fawside  Brae  did 
make  so  great  master  towards  us,  which  I  did 
lake  then  to  he  a  number  ef  t»ts»  when  we 
eaae,  we  fimnd  it  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coarser 
camrick,  indeed,  for  it  waa  all  of  canvas  sheets, 
and  were  the  tenticka,  or  rather  cabins  and 
couches  e£  ^eir  soldiers,  the  which  (much  afler 
the  common  building  of  their  country  bieside)  they 
had  framed  of  fiwir  sticks,  about  an  dl  long  a-pieee, 
whereof  two  fastened  together  at  one  end  «do(^  and 
the  two  enda  beneath  sticked  in  the  ground  an  ell 
asunder,  standing  in  faahi(m  like  the  bow  of  a 
sow's  yoke ;  over  two  such  bows  (one,  ss  it  were, 
at  their  head,  the  other  at  their  feet)  they  stretched 
a  sheet  down  on  both  sides,  whereby  their  cabin 
became  roofed  like  a  ridge  i  but  scant  shut  at  both 
ends,  and  not  very  dose  beneath  on  the  sides,  un- 
less their  sticks  were  the  shorter,  or  their  wives 
the  more  Uberal  to  lend  them  larger  drapery :  how- 
beit,  within  they  had  lined  them,  and  stu£»d  them 
so  thick  with  straw,  that  the  weather  as  it  was 
very  cold,  when  they  were  ence  couched,  they  were 
as  warm  as  they  had  been  wrapped  in  horse- 
dung/'  Here,  as  soon  as  the  English  arrived, 
they  set  up  a  universal  shout  of  glsdness  and 
victory,  the  shrilness  of  which  is  a£Srmed  to 
have  been  heard  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  As  for 
the  spoil,  there  waa  found  in  the  tents  good 
provision  of  white  bread,  ale,  oaten  cakes,  oat- 
meal, mutt<m,  butter  in  pots^  and  cheese;  and 
also,   in  those   of  the  principal  persons,    good 

•  Sm  sir  JuMs  BsUbtur'*  Annalt.  i  S89.— Aocordiaff  to  pBtt(>D. 
Hie  natter  of  Onbftm  WM  one  ofthote  killed  by  the  Tolley  find 
from  the  edminl'i  galley  at  Ihe  ofwmieMeinetttii^tlie  eagagement. . 
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wine  and  some  "silver  plate.  Then  they  fell  to 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  multitudinous  dead. 
As  many  hands  make  light  work,  observes  our 
journalist,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  in  how  short  a 
time  all  the  bodies  were  stript  stark  naked  through- 
out the  whole  space  over  which  the  pursuit  and 
slaughter  had  extended.  He  expresses  great  ad- 
miration of  the  athletic  forms  of  the  Scottish  sol- 
diers ;  their  tallness  of  stature,  clearness  of  skin, 
bigness  of  bone,  and  due  proportion  in  all  parts, 
he  says,  were  such,  that,  unless  he  had  seen 
them,  he  would  not  have  believed  the  whole 
country  had  contained  so  many  well-made  men. 
The  quantity  of  armour  and  weapons  that  was 
collected  was  immense  :  although  many  articles 
were  left  on  the  ground,  there  were  sent  by  ship 
to  England,  of  jacks  (or  coats  of  mail)  and 
swords  alone,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand.  Hayward  says  the  English  also  carried 
off  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance.  All  the  day,  during 
the  fight  and  the  subsequent  slaughter,  the  sky 
had  been  cloudy  and  lowering ;  but  now,  when  the 
earth  lay  covered  with  the  naked  dead,  a  heavy 
rain  fell  for  an  hour,  lightening  the  laden  atmo- 
sphere, and  refreshing  the  face  of  nature.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  English  pitched  their  camp  for 
the  night  on  the  neighbouring  height  of  Edge- 
buckling-brae,  otherwise  called  Pinkencleugh, 
beside  Pinkie  Slough,  about  midway  between 
their  former  station  at  Preston  Pans  and  the  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fought  And  thus  ended  the 
greatest  defeat  the  Scots  had  sustained  since  the 
disastrous  day  of  Flodden  Field,  almost  exactly 
thirty-four  years  before.* 

The  army  rested  here  only  till  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Sunday  the  11th,  when  it  re- 
moved to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith.  The  fleet 
now,  taking  advantage  of  the  universal  terror  into 
which  the  country  had  been  thrown,  proceeded  to 
sweep  the  sea  of  all  Scottish  vessels,  and  to  burn 
and  ravage  whatever  parts  of  the  land  it  could  reach. 
The  island  of  Inchcolm  in  the  Frith  waB  taken, 

*  Tlie  temptation  to  make  a  rhetorical  poiat  here  was  too  atrong 
to  be  resUttfd  bv  Dr.  Hayward,  who  observes. "  The  day  of  this 
fll{ht,  being  the  10th  of  Sisntember,  seemeth  to  me  a  most  disastrous 
day  to  the  Scots,  not  only  in  regard  of  this  overthrow,  but  for  that 
upon  the  same  day  thirty-four  years  before  they  were  in  like  »ort 
defeated  by  the  English  at  Flodden  Field."  But,  unluckily  for  this 
ingenious  theory,  the  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought,  not  on  the  10th, 
but  on  the  9th  of  September  The  present  battle  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kaltle  of  Pinaie.  from  a  house  so  called  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Musselburgh,  then  a  seat  of  the  Douglases. 
This  name,  however,  does  not  appiear  to  have  been  among  those  at 
first  Riven  to  it  it  either  by  the  Scots  or  the  English.  *'  This  battle 
and  Aeld,  nuw,  which  is  the  most  principal  part  of  my  matter/'  sajrt 
Patten  io  his  Preface,  "  the  Scots  and  we  are  not  yet  agreed  how  it 
shall  bo  named.  We  call  it  Muskelbnrgh  Field,  because  thtit  is 
the  best  town  (and  yet  bad  enough)  nigh  the  place  of  meeting. 
Some  of  them  call  it  Seton  Field  (a  town  there  nigh,  too),  by 
means  of  a  blind  prophecy  of  theirs,  which  is  this  or  some  such 
toy :  "  Between  Seton  and  the  sea  many  a  man  shall  die  that  day." 
Some  will  have  it  Fanxride  (Fawside)  Brae,  field  of  the  hill  (for 
so  they  call  a  brae),  upon  the  side  whereof  our  fiireward  stood,  ready 
to  eome  down  and  loin.  Some  other  will  have  it  Underesk  (Inver- 
esk)  Field,  in  the  fallows  whereof  they  stood,  when  we  met.  Some 
will  have  it  Welliford  Field,  and  some  no  field  at  all,  for  that  they 
say  there  were  so  few  slain,  and  that  we  met  not  in  a  place  by  ap. 
pointrnfut  certain,  according  to  the  order  and  manner  of  battle,  with 
such  like  foud  arguments.** — Page  xL — Patten's  account  has  been 
closely  followed  by  most  of  our  older  historians,  epecially  Holinslied 
and  Sir  John  Hayward.  See  also  a  tract  entitled  *  Recit  de  TExpe- 
dition  en   Hscosae,  Pan  mdxlvi.  et  de  la  Batayle  de  Muscleburgh ; 
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and  Kinghom  and  other  towns  and  villages  along 
the  Fife  coast  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire. 
Meanwhile  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  came 
in  to  make  their  submission — and,  for  the  moment, 
all  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
government  and  people  was  at  an  end.  Both  the 
capital,  however,  and  its  dependent  sea-port  of 
Leith  still  kept  their  gates  shut  against  the  in- 
vaders. Nor  did  Somerset  deem  it  expedient  to 
follow  up  his  great  victory  by  attempting  to  force 
an  entrance  into  either  of  these  towns.  At  first, 
indeed,  he  made  a  show  of  some  intention  of 
assaulting  Leith,  causing  a  deep  ditch  to  be  begun 
to  be  dug  to  the  east  of  the  town  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  sea.  But  at  last,  on  Saturday, 
the  17th,  it  was  announced  to  the  army  that  the 
following  morning  the  tents  would  again  be  struck, 
and  the  word  given  for  setting  out  on  then:  march 
back  again  to  the  borders.  That  same  day  the 
town  of  Leith  was  set  on  fire — ^the  writer  before  us 
hesitatingly  attempts  to  insinuate,  by  accident,  or 
at  least  without  any  commission  from  Somerset ; — 
but  the  act  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  that  com 
mander's  usual  devastating  and  savage  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  to  allow  us  to  have  any  doubt  as 
to  its  having  been  done  by  his  express  order. 
When  the  army  set  out  the  next  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  sky  was  still  red  with  the  flames  that 
rose  from  the  town,  and  also  from  some  great 
ships  in  the  harbour,  that  are  admitted  to  have 
been  designedly  set  on  fire.  As  the  English  took 
their  departure.  Patten  says  that  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  "  shot  off  a  peal  of  twenty-four  pieces ;  •• 
but  none  of  the  shot  reached  them.  The  chief 
part  of  the  army  directed  their  march  south-east 
across  the  country ;  *'  but  part  of  us,"  he  continues, 
'*  kept  the  way  that  the  chief  of  the  chase  was 
continued  in,  whereby  we  found  most  part  of  the 
dead  corpses  lying  very  ruefully,  with  the  colour  of 
their  skins  changed  greenish,  about  the  place  they 
had  been  smitten  in,  as  then  too,  above  ground, 
unburied.  Many  also  we  perceived  to  have  been 
buried  in  Underesk  churchyard,  the  graves  of 
whom  the  Scots  had  very  slily  for  sight  covered 
again  with  green  turf.  By  divers  of  these  dead 
bodies  was  there  set  up  a  stick  with  a  clout,  with 
a  rag,  with  an  old  shoe,  or  eome  other  mark,  for 
knowledge,  the  which  we  understood  to  be  marks 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  party  dead  when  they 
had  found  him,  whom  then,  sith  they  durst  not  for 
fear  or  lack  of  leisure  convey  away  to  bury  while 
we  were  in  those  parts;  they  had  sticked  up  a 
mark  to  find  him  the  sooner  when  we  were  gone." 
These  horrors,  of  a  hostility  directed  not  only 
against  the  living,  but  the  dead,  are  worthy  of  war 
in  its  most  uncivilised  form. 

Somerset,  meanwhile,  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards without  losing  much  more  time.  He  had, 
indeed,  dispatched  Clinton  with  a  few  ships  **  full 
fraught  with  men  and  munition"  to  assault  the 
castle  of  Broughty,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay ;  and 
this  fortress,  which  was  the  key  to  that  river  and 
to  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth,  was  soon  com* 
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pelled  to  surrender.  The  first  pause  which  he 
mmself  made  was  at  Hume  Castle,  in  the  Merse, 
before  which  he  sat  down  on  the  19th,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  assault ;  but  after  two  days  of 
negotiation,  Lady  Hume  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  yield  up  the  place,  on  condition  of  the  garrison 
and  herself  being  allowed  to  depart  with  their 
lives  and  whatever  else  they  could  carry  away  with 
them.  He  also  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Roxburgh, 
and  built  a  small  fort  within  the  inclosure  of  an 
old  ruined  castle  there.  After  this,  many  of  the 
persons  in  that  part  of  the  country  came  in  to  make 
their  submission.  It  appears,  however,  that  Arran, 
with  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  had  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  army  all  the  way  from  Edin* 
burgh,  although  he  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than 
watch  its  motions.  At  last,  on  Thursday,  the 
29th,  the  English  general  recrossed  the  Tweed, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  arrived  in  London,  after 
an  absence  altogether  of  about  six  weeks. 

It  is  conjectured  that  intelligence  of  certain 
doings  on  the  part  of  a  "  brother  near  the  throne," 
which  will  presently  engage  our  attention,  hurried 
Somerset  back  to  the  English  court ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  sudden  and  secret  motive, 
the  moment  was  as  apt  a  one  as  he  could  have 
chosen  in  which  to  make  his  re-appearance.  The 
Scottish  war,  indeed,  of  which  he  had  undertaken 
the  conduct,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  only 
begun ;  nor  had  he  even  attempted  to  follow  up, 
or  to  gather  the  fruits  of,  his  first  great  success : 
but  no  subsequent  achievement  was  likely  to  out- 
dazzle  the  victory  of  Pinkey ;  nor  could  the  glory 
of  that  victory  be  enhanced  even  by  the  most 
favourable  results,  for  already  it  seemed  not 
merely  a  battle  won,  but  a  kingdom  conquered. 
The  Protector,  however,  was  careful  to  assume  a 
demeanour  of  the  most  condescending  and  retiring 
humility.  The  citizens  of  London,  Holinshed 
tells  us,  had  "  determined  to  have  received  him 
with  great  triumph  ;  but  he,  hearing  thereof, 
forbade  them  in  anywise  so  to  do ;  for,  said  he,  if 
anything  hath  been  done  to  the  honour  of  the 
realm,  it  was  God's  doing ;  and  therefore  willed 
them  to  give  him  the  praise.  Nevertheless,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  with  certain  of  the  com- 
moners in  their  liveries  and  their  hoods,  hearing 
of  his  approach  to  the  city,  the  eighth  day  of 
October  met  him  in  Finsbury  Field,  where  he 
took  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  them 
for  their  good  wills.  The  lord-mayor  did  ride  with 
him  till  they  came  to  the  pound  in  Smithfield, 
where  his  grace  left  them,  and  rode  to  his  house  of 
Sheen  (Richmond)  that  night,  and  the  next  day  to 
the  king  to  Hampton  Court."  He  was  immediately 
rewarded  by  Edward, — in  other  words,  by  him- 
self,— with  a  grant  of  additional  landed  estates  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  He  forth- 
with also  prepared  "  to  meet  the  parliament  (for 
which  the  writs  had  been  sent  out  before  he  went 
into  Scotland),  now  that  he  was  so  covered  with 
glory,  to  get  himself  established  in  his  authority, 
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and  to  do  those  other  things  which  required  a 
session."* 

The  work  of  carrying  forward  the  reformation  of 
the  church  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment from  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Cranmer,  in  the  words  of  the  right  reverend  his- 
torian who  has  just  been  quoted,  *' being  now 
delivered  from  that  too  awful  subjection  that  he 
had  been  held  under  by  King  Henry,  resolved  to 
go  on  more  vigorously  m  purging  out  abuses."  In 
these  views  the  archbishop,  besides  the  cordial 
assent  of  the  young  king,  had  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  the  protector,  as  also,  since  the  expulsion 
of  Wriothesley,  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
council  that  were  of  any  influence  or  consideration. 
The  only  formidable  opponent  of  the  innovations 
that  remained  even  nominally  a  member  of  the 
government  was  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
he  was  relegated  on  various  pretexts  to  his  distant 
diocese,  and  excluded  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  afiairs.  Of  the  other  bishops,  several  went 
along  with  Cranmer, — ^namely,  Holgate  of  York, 
Holbeck  of  Lincoln,  Gk)odrick  of  Ely,  and  espe- 
cially the  able  and  learned  Ridley,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester. On  the  side  of  the  old  opinions,  however, 
was  still  arrayed  a  vast  force  both  of  numbers  and 
also  of  other  elements  of  power.  If  the  boy  who 
occupied  the  throne  was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant, 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  heiress  presumptive,  was  as  zealous 
and  determined  a  Catholic  ;  Somerset  and  his  ad- 
herents of  the  new  nobility  had  to  maintain  their 
position  against  the  envy,  the  resentment,  and  the 
other  natural  antipathies  of  the  whole  faction  of  the 
ancient  houses,  depressed,  indeed,  for  the  present, 
but  still  deeply  rooted  and  of  great  natural  strength 
in  the  country ;  even  of  the  heads  of  the  church, 
both  the  greater  number  and  the  most  distinguished, 
including,  besides  Tunstall*  the  fierce  and  unscru- 
pulous Bonner  of  London,  and  the  courageous, 
politic,  and  accomplished  Gardiner  of  Winchester, 
were  opposed  to  the  new  opinions ;  above  all,  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  of  all  classes  had 
yet  to  be  roused  from  their  habitual  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  and  the  ritual  of  their  forefathers. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  prudently  resolved, 
"by  Cranmer  and  his  friends,  to  carry  on  the 
Reformation  but  by  slow  and  safe  degrees,  not 
hazarding  too  much  at  once."t  They  did  not 
wait,  however,  till  the  parliament  met  to  commence 
what  they  deemed  so  good  and  necessary  a  work, 
but  determined  at  once  to  proceed  upon  the  statute 
of  the  last  reign,  which  gave  to  the  royal  procla- 
mation the  fidl  force  of  a  legislative  enactment. 
They  began  by  a  repetition  of  the  late  king's  visi- 
tation of  dioceses.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into 
six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  were  appointed  three 
or  four  visitors,  in  most  cases  partly  clergymen, 
partly  laymen.  These  visitors  were  invested  for 
the  time  wiUi  the  supreme  spiritoal  authority  in 
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their  several  districts,  and  with  power  to  call 
before  them,  for  examination,  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  bishop  inclusive,  and  even  any  of 
the  laity  in  every  pansh,  whose  evidence,  as  to  its 
ecclesiastical  condition,  they  should  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  obtain.  But  their  functions  were  not 
limited  to  the  taking  of  evidence.  A  body  of  in- 
junctions relating  to  a  great  variety  of  points  of 
religious  belief  and  worship  was  framed  and  put 
into  their  hands,  which  they  were  to  publish  wher- 
ever they  went,  with  intimation  that  the  refusal 
or  neglect  to  obey  them  would  be  punished  with 
the  pains  of  excommunication,  sequestration,  or 
deprivation,  as  the  ordinaries,  whom  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  required  to  assist,  should  answer 
it  to  the  king.  These  orders  were  for  the  greater 
part  the  same  that  bad  been  formerly  issued  by 
Cromwell;  but  it  was  an  important  innovation 
thus  to  conjoin  the  civil  authorities  with  the 
bishops  in  the  execution  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  collection  of  homilies  was  drawn  up, 
which  were  required  to  be  read  in  every  church 
on  Sundays  and  holidays:  every  parish  church 
in  England  was  ordered  to  be  provided  with 
a  copy  of  a  translation  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  the  English  Bible ;  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  reformed  doctrines  that  could  be 
found  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom  along  with 
the  visitors,  that  they  might  with  the  more  autho- 
rity instruct  the  people ;  while,  by  various  regu- 
lations, the  right  of  all  other  clergymen  to  preach 
was  gradually  more  and  more  contracted,  till  at 
last  it  was  permitted  to  no  one,  even  although  a 
bishop,  who  had  not  a  licence  from  the  Protector 
or  the  Metropolitan. 

The  visitors  were  sent  out  upon  their  cir- 
cuits about  the  same  time  that  the  Protector 
set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland  ;  and  when 
Somerset  returned  from  the  north  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  they  had  completed 
their  mission  apparently  with  as  much  success 
as  himself.  One  of  the  injunctions  was,  that 
all  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  walls  or  windows  of  churches ;  "  and  those," 
says  Burnet,  "who  expounded  the  secret  provi- 
dences of  God  with  an  eye  to  their  own  opinions, 
took  great  notice  of  this, — that  on  the  same  day 
in  which  the  visitors  removed  and  destroyed  most 
of  the  images  in  London,  their  armies  were  so 
successful  in  Scotland  in  Pinkey  Field."  Both 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  however,  had  stood  out 
against  the  new  regulations.  Bonner,  at  first, 
would  only  promise  to  observe  the  injunctions  in 
so  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  God's  law  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  church:  on  this  he  was 
brought  before  the  council,  where,  afler  offering  a 
submission  "  full  of  vain  quiddities,"  (as  the 
minute  characterises  it,)  he  at  last  consented  to 
withdraw  his  protestation  unconditionally;  but, 
nevertheless,  "  for  giving  terror  to  others,"  it  was 
deemed  proper  that  he  should  be  sent  for  a  time 


to  the  Fleet.  Gardiner's  case  was  different;  the 
injunctions  and  homilies  had  never  actually  been 
offered  for  his  acceptance,  but  he  had  objected  to 
them  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  visitors  before  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese  had  commenced.  Burnet, 
who  transcribes  this  letter  at  length,  being  "  re- 
solved," as  he  says,  **  to  suppress  nothing  of  con- 
sequence, on  what  side  soever  it  may  be,*'  cannot 
help  speaking  of  it  in  a  tone  of  honest  commenda- 
tion, which  is  not  the  less  forcible  for  the  indica- 
tions of  partisanship  with  which  his  admission  is 
accompanied.  It  "  has  more,"  he  observes,  "  of 
a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop  in  it  than  anything  I 
ever  saw  of  his.  He  expresses,  in  handsome 
terms,  a  great  contempt  of  ttie  world,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  suffer  anything  rather  than  depart  from 
his  conscience ;  besides  that,  as  he  said,  the  things 
being  against  law,  he  would  not  deliver  up  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  but  would  petition  against 
them."  He  also  wrote  argumentative  letters 
against  some  things  in  the  injunctions  and  homilies 
both  to  the  Protector  and  to  Cranmer.  This  was 
all  that  he  had  done  when  he  was  summoned  before 
the  council,  and  required  to  promise  that  he  would 
obey  the  royal  injunctions.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  bound,  ilien^  to  say  whether  be  would  or 
would  not,  but  should  be  prepared  to  make  his 
answer  to  the  visitors  when  they  came  to  his 
diocese.  This  defence,  however,  availed  him  no- 
thing :  he  also,  as  well  as  Bonner,  was  consigned 
to  close  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet  In  this  way  the 
two  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  course  which 
the  Protector  and  Cranmer  had  entered  upon,  and 
were  bent  upon  pursuing,  were  excluded  from  the 
parliament  Uiat  was  about  to  open. 

The  two  Houses  met  on  the  4th  of  November. 
The  day  before,  "the  Protector,"  says  Burnet, 
"  gave  too  public  an  instance  how  much  his  pros- 
perous success  had  lifted  him  up ;  for  by  a  pitent 
under  the  great  seal  .he  was  warranted  to  sit  in 
parliament  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  and 
was  to  have  all  the  honours  and  privileges  that  at 
any  time  any  of  the  uncles  of  the  kings  of  England, 
whether  by  the  father's  or  mother's  side,  had  en- 
joyed ;  with  a  non  obstante  to  the  statute  of  prece- 
dence." The  new  parliament,  however,  began 
its  proceedings  with  some  valuable  constitutional 
reforms,  or,  rather,  restorations  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion. The  first  bill  that  was  brought  in  (eventually 
formed  into  the  act  1  Edw.  Vf.  c.  12),  after  a 
preamble  reciting;  that  the  necessity  of  repressing 
the  insolency  and  unruliness  of  men,  had  cauFed 
the  late  king  to  make  certain  laws,  "  which  might 
seem  and  appear  to  men  of  exterior  realms,  and 
many  of  the  king's  majesty's  subjects,  very  strait, 
sore,  extreme,  and  terrible,  although  they  were 
then,  when  they  were  made,  not  without  great  con- 
sideration and  policy  moved  and  established,  and 
for  the  time,  to  the  avoidance  of  farther  inconve- 
nience, very  expedient  and  necessary,"  repealed 
the  late  atrocious  acts  which  gave  to  the  royal  pro- 
clamation the  force  of  law,  erased  all  the  eddiuous 
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to  the  law  of  treason  that  had  been  made  since  the 
25th  of  £dw.  III.,  and  also  swept  away  at  once 
both  the  old  laws  against  the  Lollards  and  all  the 
new  felonies  created  during  the  last  reign,  including 
the  Statute  of  the  Six  .Cuticles,  and  every  other 
act  concerning  doctrine  and  matter  of  religion. 
Another  act  (the  1  £dw.  Yl.  c.  1)  made  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  the  ritual  of  religious  worship, 
Dy  ordering  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  cup  should  be  delivered  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  to  the  clergy.  A  third  (the  1  Edw. 
YL  c.  2)  put  an  end  to  the  old  form  (afterwards, 
however,  restored  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
still  subsisting)  of  the  election  of  bishops  by  conai 
d^ilire^  on  the  ground  that  **  the  said  elections  be 
in  very  deed  no  elections,  but  only  have  colours, 
shadows,  or  pretences  of  elections,  serving  never* 
theless  to  no  purpose,  and  seeming  also  derogatory 
and  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative  royal  ;'* 
and  appointed  that  all  collations  to  bishoprics 
should  in  future  be  made  by  direct  nomination  of 
the  crown.  The  same  act  directed  that  all  pro- 
cesses in  the  bishop's  courts  should  be  henceforth 
carried  on  in  the  king's  name,  and  that  all  official 
documents  issuing  from  the  said  courts  should  be 
sealed,  not  with  the  episcopal,  but  with  the  royal 
arms.  Last  in  order  of  these  measures  of  eccle- 
siastical reform  was  brought  in  one  in  which 
many  of  the  members  of  Uie  government  had  a 
personal  and  pecuniary  interest, — the  bill  for 
making  over  to  the  crown  all  the  chantries,  col- 
leges, and  free  chapels  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  yet  remained  unconfiscated.  This  bill,  which 
was  first  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  strongly  opposed  there  not  only  by  the  bishops 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  but  bv  Cranmer  him- 
self. It  was  vigorously  pushed,  however, '  by 
Henry's  executors,  who,  as  Burnet  intimates, 
•'saw  they  could  not  pay  his  debts,  nor  satisfy 
themselves  in  their  own  pretensions,  formerly  men- 
tioned, out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  so  intended 
to  have  these  to  be  divided  among  them ;"  and 
they  had  the  eager  assistance  of  every  other  noble 
lord  who  cherished  any  expectation  of  sharing  in 
the  plunder.  The  minority  against  the  bill  on  the 
first  division  consisted,  in  fact^  only  of  Cranmer 
and  six  other  bishops ;  and  on  the  third  reading 
the  archbishop  and  one  of  the  bishops  were  absent, 
while  another  of  them  abandoned  his  bootless  and 
profitless  opposition,  and  went  over  to  the  court. 
In  short,  **  those  that  were  to  gain  by  it  were  so 
manv  that  the  act  passed."  It  also  met  with 
much  resistance  in  the  Commons  from  some  of 
the  burgh  members,  who  particularly  objected  to 
the  clause  giving  the  lands  held  by  guilds  to  the 
king ;  but  they  were  pacified  by  an  assurance  that 
the  lands  in  question  uiould  be  afterwards  restored ; 
and  the  act  was  then  quietly  allowed  to  become 
law.  The  objects  of  the  confiscation,  as  professed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  were,  first,  the  discou- 
ragement of  superstition  ;  secondly,  the  converting 
of  the  funds  obtained  by  tlie  suppression  of  the 
chantries  *Mo  good  and  godly  uses,  as  in  erecting 


of  grammar-schools  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
virtue  and  godliness,  the  further  augmenting  of 
the  universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor 
and  needy  ;"*  but  whatever  may  have  been  gained 
in  the  former  of  these  ways,  in  respect  to  the  latter 
the  measure  proved  a  mere  delusion.  "  For 
though  the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby, 
and  intended  too,  I  hope,"  says  a  writer  well  dis- 
posed to  tidce  the  most  favourable  view  of  all  these 
proceedings,  *' yet  private  men  in  truth  had  most 
of  the  benefit;  and  the  king  and  commonwealth, 
the  state  of  learning,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
left  as  they  were  before  or  worse/'f  In  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  king  a  year  or  two  after  the  pass 
ing  of  the  act,  the  preacher,  Thomas  Lever,  after 
quoting  various  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
schools  had  been  wronged  and  the  poor  damaged, 
concluded  by  saying  that  •'  who  had  the  profit  of 
such  things  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  knew  well,  and 
all  the  world  knew,  that  the  act  made  by  the  king's 
majesty,  and  his  lords  and  commons  of  his  parlia- 
ment, for  maintenance  of  learning  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  had  served  some  as  a  fit  instrument  to  rob 
learning  and  to  spoil  the  poor."t 

Anotner  remarkable  act,  designated  by  the  king, 
in  his  Journal,  ''  an  extreme  law,"  was  also  passed 
for  the  suppression  of  the  still  extending  nuisance 
of  mendicity,  or,  as  it  was  entitled,  ••  for  the 
punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  impotent  persons."§  All  the  provision 
that  was  made  for  the  latter  object  was  merely  by 
a  clause  directing  that  impotent,  maimed,  and 
aged  persons,  who  could  not  be  taken  as  vaga- 
bonds, should  have  houses  provided  for  them,  and 
be  otherwise  relieved  in  the  places  where  they 
were  bom,  or  had  chiefly  resided  for  the  last  three 
years,  by  the  willing  and  charitable  dispositions 
of  the  parishioners;  but  in  the  part  of  it  directed 
against  mendicity,  the  statute  has  all  the  ferocity 
of  a  law  passed  in  desperation,  and  fearfully  attests, 
by  the  barbarous  severity  of  its  enactments,  the 
height  to  which  the  evil  had  arrived.  It  was 
ordered  that  any  person  found  living  "idly  or 
loitermgly"  for  the  space  of  three  days,  should,  on 
bemg  brought  before  a  justice,  be  marked  as  a 
vagabond  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  breast,  and  ad- 
judged to  be  the  slave  for  two  years  of  the  person 
informing  against  him,  who,  it  was  added,  *'  shall 
take  the  same  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or 
small  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to 
work,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such 
work  and  labour  as  he  shall  put  him  to,  be  it  never 
so  vile."  If  in  the  course  of  this  term  the  slave 
absented  himself  for  fourteen  days,  he  was  to  be 
marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead  or  the  ball 
of  the  cheek,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  to  his  said 
master  for  ever :  if  he  ran  away  a  second  time,  he 
was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  Masters  were  em- 
powered "  to  sell,  bequeath,  let  out  for  hire,  or 
give  the  service  of  their  slaves  to  any  person  whom- 
soever, upon  such  condition,  and  for  such  term  of 
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years,  as  the  said  persons  be  adjudged  to  them  for 
slaves,  after  the  like  sort  and  maimer  as  they  may 
do  of  any  other  their  moveable  goods  or  chattels.** 
A  master  was  likewise  authorised  to  put  a  ring  of 
iron  about  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg  of  his  slave,  "  for 
a  more  knowledge  and  surety  of  the  keeping  of 
him.**  Bv  another  clause,  it  was  ordered,  that, 
although  there  should  be  no  man  to  demand  the 
services  of  such  idle  persons,  the  justices  of  the 
peace  should  still  inquire  after  them,  and,  after 
branding  them,  convey  them  to  the  places  of  their 
birth,  there  to  be  nourished  and  kept  in  chains  or 
otherwise,  either  at  the  common  works  in  amend- 
ing highways,  or  in  servitude  to  private  persons. 
Finallv,  all  persons  that  chose  were  authorised  to 
seize  tne  children  of  beggars,  and  to  retain  them  as 
apprentices — the  boys  till  they  were  twenty-four, 
the  girls  till  they  were  twenty  years  of  age;  and  if 
they  ran  away  before  the  end  of  their  term,  the 
master  was  permitted,  upon  recovering  them,  to 
punish  them  in  chains  or  otherwise,  and  to  use 
them  as  slaves  till  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship 
should  have  expired.  This  law  can  be  character* 
ised  as  nothing  else  than  the  formal  re-establish- 
ment of  slavery  in  England ;  but  it  would  prove 
no  mere  matter  of  form: — from  the  extent  to 
which,  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  causes,  beggary 
and  vagrancy  had  now  spread,  its  despotic  and  op- 
pressive character  would  be  actually  and  severely 
felt  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  probably  helped,  along  with  other  ele- 
ments of  popular  exasperation,  to  produce  the 
result  that  ensued  not  long  af^  this  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  mendicancy  was  con- 
verted into  open  and  general  rebellion. 

Parliament  rose  on  the  24th  of  December,  its 
last  measure  having  been  an  act  confirming  the 
king's  general  pardon  of  state  offenders,  from 
which,  however,  was  excluded,  along  with  a  few 
others,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  his  ecclesiastical  alterations  with 
unrelaxing  activity.  On  the  representation  of  the 
archbishop,  that  such  things  were  contrary  to  the 
gravity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  council,  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  candles  on  Candlemas -day,  of  ashes  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  or  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday. 
This  innovation  was  far  from  being  relished  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  for  "  the  country  people,** 
as  Burnet  observes,  "  generally  loved  all  these 
shows,  processions,  and  assemblies,  as  things  of 
diversion,  and  judged  it  a  dull  business  only  to 
come  to  church  for  divine  worship  and  the  hearing 
of  sermons  ;  therefore  they  were  much  delighted 
with  the  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  those  rites.'* 
Another  proclamation  soon  followed,  denouncing 
imprisonment  against  whosoever  should  take  upon 
him  to  preach,  except  in  his  own  house,  without  a 
iicense  from  the  king,  the  visitors,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  so  preached  ;  "  to  the  intent,"  as  it  was 
expressed,  *<that  rash  and    seditious  preachers 


should  not  abuse  his  highness'  people."  Remarks 
were  made,  Burnet  tells  us,  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  council  in  thus  going  on  creating  new  offences 
with  arbitrary  punishments,  although  the  act  was 
now  repealed  that  had  formerly  given  them  such 
extraordinary  powers.  It  was  ai^ed,  in  their  vin- 
dication, that  they  might  still  issue  such  proclama- 
tions in  the  king*s  name,  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  in  matters  ecclesiastical ;  "  yet  this," 
adds  the  historian,  ^*  was  much  questioned,  though 
universally  submitted  to."  The  next  order  that  ap- 
peared, directed  the  removal  of  all  images  from  all 
churches  and  chapels.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
commanded  that  all  rich  shrines,  with  all  the 
plate  belonging  to  them,  should  be  seized  for  the 
use  of  the  king :  the  council,  it  seems,  were  not 
ashamed  to  add,  that  the  clothes  that  covered  them 
should  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the  poor*  Soon 
afi;er  this  was  issued  a  royal  proclamation,  setting 
forth  a  new  office  for  the  public  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  bishops  and  divines :  it  directed  that 
the  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  people  in 
both  kinds ;  that  there  should  be  no  elevation  of 
the  host ;  and  that  the  whole  service  should  be  in 
the  English  language.  These  regulations  were 
soon  after  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  short 
English  catechism  by  Cranmer,  **  for  the  profit 
and  instruction  of  children  and  youn^  people." 
Finally,  the  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  pro- 
ceeded to  the  composition  of  an  entire  new  Liturg\\ 
or  book  of  the  public  services  of  religion,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  publication  of  this  important  work 
was  deferred  till  it  should  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  some  further  trouble  had  been  given 
by  the  dexterous  opposition,  or  at  least  passive 
resistance,  of  Gardiner  to  these  proceedings  of 
Cranmer  and  the  government.  The  act  of  general 
pardon  had  restored  him  to  liberty  at  the  end  of 
the  session;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1548,  he  was  brought  before  the  council, 
and  discharged,  with  a  grave  admonition  to  carry 
himself  henceforth  reverently  and  obediently.  He 
immediately  retired  to  his  diocese,  but  there  still 
appeared  in  his  whole  behaviour  what  Burnet 
calls  ^*  great  malignity  to  Cranmer  and  to  all  mo- 
tions for  reformation.**  "  Yet,**  it  is  added,  «*  he 
gave  such  outward  compliance  that  it  was  not  ensy 
to  find  any  advantage  against  him,  especially  now 
since  the  council's  great  power  was  so  much 
abridged."  After  a  few  months,  however,  he  was 
again  summoned  before  the  council,  on  occasion  of 
some  new  complaints  of  his  conduct;  and  this 
time  the  affair  ended  by  his  being  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  council  here  seem  to  have  proceeded 
with  as  little  regularity  as  legal  right ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  order  for  the  bishop's  imprisonment 
was  not  signed  when  it  was  made,  but  only  some 
years  after;  as  entered  on  the  council-book,  it 
has  attached  to  it  the  names  of  Somerset,  Cran- 

•  Burnet,  bowrever.  altboach  ho  mcntioDS  this  order  In  his  His- 
tary,  has  not  ioserttfd  it  in  hu  CollecUon  of  RocordB. 
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mer,  St.  John,  Russell,  and  Cheyney ;  but  Lord 
Russell  had,  in  the  first  instance,  subscribed  him- 
self *'  Bedford,"  till  recollecting  that  he  had  not 
that  title  at  the  time  of  making  the  order,  he  drew 
his  pen  through  the  word,  and  substituted  "  J. 
Russell!"*  Gardiner,  however,  was  thus  once 
more  placed  where  he  could  give  no  active  annoy- 
ance ;  he  remained  in  close  confinement  through- 
out the  reign,  steadily  refusing  all  proposals  of 
submission  or  compromise,  till  at  last  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric;  but  perhaps  the  intre- 
pidity and  high  spirit  with  which  he  faced  all 
these  inflictions  had  more  effect  in  encouraging 
his  party,  and  sustaining  their  common  cause,  dian 
any  public  exertions  he  could  have  made  as  its 
champion,  in  parliament  or  elsewhere. 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Scotland  had  not  ceased 
to  giv3  both  anxiety  and  occupation  to  the  govern- 
ment, though  the  military  operations  that  took 
place  were  not  attended  wiUi  any  very  important 
results.  In  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
held  at  Stirling  soon  afte  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  a 
resolution  had  been  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Queen  Dowager  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of 
France,  and  with  that  object  to  offer  their  infant 
queen  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin,  and  even  to 
propose  to  send  her  immediately  to  be  educated  at 
the  French  court  This  was,  in  other  words,  an 
offer  to  the  French  king  of  the  Scottish  crown.  It 
was  at  once  accepted  by  Henry,  nor  did  he  lose  a 
moment  in  making  preparations  for  the  vigorous 
defence  of  a  kingdom  wliich  he  might  now  consi- 
der as  his  own.  On  learning  what  had  been  done, 
Somerset  published  an  earnest  address,  in  English 
and  Latin,  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  pointing  out 
to  them  all  the  advantages  they  were  throwing  awav 
by  the  rejection  of  the  matrimonial  alliance  with 
England,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  their  independence 
and  the  other  evils  that  were  sure  to  follow  from 
the  French  marriage,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
draw  back  from  the  ruinous  course  on  which  their 
government  was  leading  them.  This  appeal  was 
followed  up  by  the  arrival,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  of  a  powerful  English  army  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  which  advanced 
straightway  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
The  town  of  Haddmgton  was  taken  and  fortified,  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men  being  left  to  hold  it ; 
some  isolated  castles  were  battered  down,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender;  Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh 
were  burnt ;  but  all  these  terrors  had  no  effect  in 
damping  the  spirit  of  the  Scots — ^buoyed  up  as 
they  were  by  the  highest  hopes  of  the  revenge 
they  were  soon  to  be  enabled  to  take  by  means  of 
the  ample  aid  promised  them  by  the  French  king. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  the  squadron  conveying 
the  expected  foreign  auxiliaries  arrived  at  Leith. 
The  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  veterans,t 
— partly  French,  partly  German — under  the  com- 
mand of  D*£8se  D'Espanviliers,  a  general  of  great 

•  Burnet. 

f  Ciitiotttly  trantUted  by  Sir  James  Bnlfonr,  Into  "  oldc  beaten 
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gallantry  and  experience.  No  time  was  lost  in  pro- 
ceeding to  active  operations.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  first  enterprise  of  the  allied  forces  should  be  the 
recovery  of  Haddington;  and,  accordingly,  an  army 
composed  of  the  whole  of  D'Esse's  men,  and  of 
about  eight  thousand  Scots,  under  the  command  of 
Arran,  marched  upon  that  town.  It  was  in  the 
camp  before  Haddington  that  the  parliament  or 
convention  of  estates  was  assembled  which  ratified, 
amid  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  arms,  the  treaty 
with  the  French  king :  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  measure  met  with  consider- 
able opposition,  though  urged  by  all  the  influence 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  court :  Arran  himself  is 
believed  to  have  been  won  over  by  the  temptation 
of  a  pension  from  France  and  the  dukedom  of 
Chatelherault  in  that  country.  The  fleet  which 
had  brought  over  the  Frencli  soldiers  still  remained 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  it  now  put  to  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  French  coast, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of  land  it 
changed  its  course,  and,  having  sailed  round  by  the 
north  of  Scotland,  entered  the  Clyde,  and  touched  at 
Dunbarton,  where  it  received  on  board  the  young 
queen,  with  her  attendants,  consisting  of  the  Lords 
Erskine  and  Fleming,  to  whose  care  she  was  spe- 
cially entrusted.  Lady  Fleming,  and  twelve  other 
ladies,  besides  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  ser- 
vants.* Mary  reached  the  harbour  of  Brest  in 
safety  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  was  immediately 
conducted  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where  she  was 
contracted  in  the  usual  form  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  then  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  she 
herself  being  only  a  few  monUis  older.  Mean- 
while, Haddington  remained  unreduced,  though  still 
invested.  At  first  the  place  had  been  sharply 
cannonaded,  and  various  breaches  had  been  made 
in  the  walls ;  but  D'Esse  still  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  venture  upon  an  assault ;  *'  for  the 
Englishmen,"  says  Holinshcd,  **  although  their 
powder  was  sore  spent,  and  that,  for  want  of 
matches,  they  were  constrained  to  tear  their  shirts, 
and  use  the  same  instead  of  matches,  yet  they 
showed  themselves  so  valiant  in  defending  the 
town  thus  beaten  and  made  weak  on  each  hand, 
that  there  was  no  hope  left  to  their  adversaries  to 
win  it  of  them  by  force."  In  fact,  from  this  time 
the  besiegers  made  no  further  attempts  to  take  the 
place  by  assault,  but  resolved  to  trust  to  the  hope 
of  starving  the  garrison  into  a  surrender.  The 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  latter,  however,  were 
soon  after  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  two 
hundred  of  their  countrymen,  who  ^'  found  means 
one  night  to  pass  through  all  the  watches  on  that 
side  where  the  Scots  lay,  and  entering  the  town, 
and  bringing  with  them  great  plenty  of  powder 
and  other  necessaries,  greatly  relieved  them  within, 
and  so  encouraged  them  that  they  seemed  to  make 
small  account  of  their  enemy's  forces."  A  similar 
attempt  that  was  afterwards  made  by  a  troop  of 
thirteen  hundred  horse  from  Berwick,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  had  a  different 

•  Balfour,  Amula. 
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issue.  The  English  horse  were  met  by  the  French 
and  Scots  under  D'Esse  and  Lord  Hume,  and 
were  completely  environed  and  put  to  the  rout ; 
**  so  that  those,  says  Holinshed,  '*  which  escaped 
the  Frenchmen's  hands  were  taken  by  the  Scots 
that  pursued  them  in  chase,  so  that  few  were  saved 
that  were  not  either  slain  or  taken."  The  Scottish 
historians  assert  that  the  slain  and  the  prisoners 
on  the  part  of  the  English  in  this  affair  exceeded  a 
thousand  men:  King  Edward,  in  his  Journal, 
reduces  the  loss  to  four  hundred  taken  prisoners 
and  a  few  killed.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  at  the  English  court,  orders  were 
given  for  Uie  advance  across  the  borders  of  an  army 
of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  which  had  been 
raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  Francis 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  new  letters  patent 
had  been  granted  by  the  king,  in  still  more  ample 
terms  than  those  he  had  ^rmerly  obtained,  to 
enable  him  to  make  this  appointment.*  Lord 
Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  put  to  sea  with  a  formid- 
able fleet.  On  the  approach  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
besieging  army  retired  from  Haddington,  and  the 
earl  entered  that  town,  the  gallant  defenders  of 
which  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
by  "  hunger,  thirst,  oontmual  watching,  naked- 
ness, sickness,  and  all  other  such  calamities  and 
miseries,  as  want  of  things  necessary  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  man's  life  is  wont  to  bring  to 
those  that  are  inclosed  in  such  wise  by  the  enemy. "t 
"  The  noble  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,"  continues  the 
earnest  and  sympathising  old  English  chronicler, 
*'  could  not  forbear  to  shed  tears,  to  understand 
and  perceive  that  such  worthy  soldiers  should 
suffer  such  great  distress,  whose  valiant  hearts 
could  not  be  quailed  with  any  afflictions.  Thus, 
with  mournful  embracings,  intermixed  with  pitiful 
regards,  they  met."  The  earl,  however,  left  abun- 
dant supplies,  not  only  of  '*  victuals,  munition, 
and  all  other  things  convenient,"  but  likewise  of 
healthy  and  strong  men  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
defence.  He  then  set  forth  to  seek  the  Scots  and 
French,  whom  he  found  posted  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  off,  at  Musselburgh.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, leave  their  entrenchments,  and  the  English 
did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  Shrewsbury  drew 
up  his  fsrces  in  three  battalions,  guarded  or  flanked 
with  two  troops  of  horse ;  and  *'  the  army,  thus 
ranged  in  array  of  battle,  stayed  above  the  space 
of  an  hour,  looking  if  the  enemies  durst  have  come 
forth  to  have  given  battle ;  but  when  they  perceived 
that  by  no  means  the  Frenchmen  meant  to  for- 
sake their  strength,  they  returned  back  to  their 
camp."  In  fact,  the  earl  and  his  great  army  forth- 
with turned  round,  and  began  their  march  back 
to  England.  The  only  other  exploit  they  per- 
formed was  to  set  fire  to  Dunbar,  as  they  passed 
by  that  town  on  their  retreat.     Nor  were  the 


*  Ryiaer*  it.  174.  The  Protector  wm  now  expcestly  antlioriied 
o  order  the  kintf'i  lubjects  to  take  up  anat  whenever  he  ehoald 
thank  proper,  enil  to  omnmterion  lienteoante  in  hie  own  name,  to 


command  in  his  stead,  both  by  am  and  Uad* 
I  Uolinshni. 


achievements  of  Lord  Clinton  and  the  fleet  more 
considerable.  Balfour  informs  us  that  Clinton 
landed  some  five  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  to  spoil  the  country ;  "  but  before  they  did 
much  harm,  they  were  rencountered  by  the  Laird 
of  Wemyss  and  the  barons  of  Fife,  all  well  horsed, 
who  rode  them  flat  down  with  their  horses,  and, 
having  killed  above  seven  hundred  of  them,  forced 
the  remnant  to  save  themselves  by  wading  in  sea 
to  the  necks,  before  they  could  gain  their  fiat- 
bottomed  boats,  having  purched  (acquired)  no 
better  booty  than  their  backful  of  strokes  and  wet 
skins.  The  good  entertainment  the  English  did 
receive  in  Fife  at  this  time,  saved  it  in  all  the  pro- 
gress of  this  war  from  any  further  trouble."  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  who  makes  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet  to  have  been  the  Protector's  brother.  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  the  descent  on  the  Fife  coast 
was  made  at  St.  Minins  (or  St.  Monance),  where 
twelve  hundred  of  the  English,  after  having  brought 
their  cannon  to  land,  were  repulsed  by  the  country 

Seople,  headed  by  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St.  An- 
rews,  afterwards  the  celebrated  regent  Moray,  six 
hundred  being  slain,  and  a  hundred  taken  pri- 
soners. They  afterwards  made  a  descent  during 
the  night  at  Montrose,  where  in  like  manner  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  peasantry,  headed  by  Erskine 
of  Dun ;  of  eight  hundred  who  had  landed,  scarcely 
one  in  three  getting  back  safe  to  the  ships.  *•  So," 
it  is  added,  "the  admiral  returned,  having  got 
nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace  by  the  expedition." 

After  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  returned 
home,  Ijord  Grey,  who  had  been  left  as  lieutenant 
of  the  north,  made  an  inroad  into  Scodaud,  and, 
without  encountering  any  opposition,  burned  and 
wasted  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  for  the  space  of 
about  twenty  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  not  long 
after  this,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  D'Esse  to  surprise  the  town 
of  Haddington,  up  to  the  very  gate  of  which  he 
had  got  with  his  men,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  before  his  presence  was  suspected.  But 
when  the  assailants  were  apparently  on  the  point 
of  completing  their  enterprise,  the  English  gar- 
rison having  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  trepidation  by  the  cries  of  "  Victory ! 
victory !"  with  which  they  were  wakened  out  of 
sleep,  a  cannon  that  chanced  to  be  pointed  upon 
the  gate  was  fired  off  against  his  countrymen 
by  a  French  deserter  who  served  within  the 
town,  which  made  such  slaughter  among  them  as 
to  drive  them  back  in  disorder;  and  although 
D'Esse  thrice  gallantly  led  back  his  men  to  die 
encounter,  they  were  finally  foiled  and  beaten  oif 
with  great  loss.  On  this,  the  French  commander 
retired  to  Leith,  and  fortified  himself  in  that  town. 

The  English  parliament  re-assembled  at  West- 
minster on  the  24th  of  November,  having  been 
prorogued  to  that  day  from  the  15th  of  October,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  then  being  in  London. 
The  first  question  of  importance  that  was  brought 
forward  was  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  A 
proposition  in  fietvour  of  Uu9  innovation  banng 
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been  submitted  to  the  lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  had 
been  carried  in  that  assembly  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one ;  and  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect 
had  been  actually  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  was  not  proceeded  with.  A 
similar  bill  was  now  again  brought  forward,  and, 
although  it  met  with  considerable  opposition,  wap 
finally  passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  13th 
of  December.  In  the  upper  House  it  was  allowed 
to  lie  unnoticed  till  the  9th  of  February,  1549  j 
but,  being  then  taken  up,  was,  after  it  had  under- 
gone some  alterations,  to  which  the  Commons 
eventually  assented,  read  a  third  time  on  the  19th| 
and  passed,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine  to  twelve. 
This  was  followed  by  an  act  estabhshing  the  use  of 
the  reformed  Liturgy  lately  drawn  up.  Against  both 
of  these  bills  many  of  the  bishops,  and  a  few  also 
of  the  lay  lords,  entered  protests.  The  only  other 
enactment  of  this  session  on  the  subject  of  religion 
that  requires  to  be  here  noticed,  is  one  that  was 
passed  '*  touching  abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent 
and  other  usual  times.''  The  preamble  of  this 
statute  declares,  that  *'  one  day  or  one  kind  of 
meat  of  itself  is  not  more  holy,  more  pure,  or 
more  clean  than  another;*'  but,  nevertheless,  con- 
demns those  who,  *^  turning  their  knowledge  to 
satisfy  their  sensuality,"  had,  ^  of  late  time  more 
than  in  times  past,  broken  and  contemned  such  ab- 
stinence which  hath  been  used  in  this  realm  upon 
the  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  emberin^  days,  and 
other  days  commonly  called  vigils,  and  m  the  time 
commonly  called  Lent,  and  other  accustomed 
limes."  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
servance of  fish-days  which  are  laid  down,  and 
which  need  not  be  detailed,  are  then  ushered  in  by 
a  statement  of  the  considerations  that  had  been 
kept  in  view  in  framing  them,  which  **  glances 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  with 
a  most  edifying  impartiality  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  regard.  The  king's  majesty,  it  is  re- 
corded, had  been  moved  to  maintain,  in  a  modified 
form,  tiie  old  laws  on  the  subject  of  fasts,  by  "  con- 
sidering that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean 
to  virtue,  and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul 
and  spirit,  and  considering  also  specially  that 
fishers  i  and  men  using  the  trade  of  living  by  fishing 
in  the  sea^  may  thereby  the  rather  be  set  to  work^ 
and  that^  by  eating  of  fish  much  fl^sh  may  be 
saved  and  increased^  and  also  for  divers  other 
considerations  and  commodities  of  this  realm." 

But  an  affiiir  of  another  kind  was  also  brought 
before  the  parliament  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
the  history  of  which,  from  its  commencement 
nearly  two  years  before,  now  falls  to  be  related. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  younger  brother  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  do  not  appear  to  have  lived  on 
other  than  mendly  tenns  down  to  the  close  of  the 
late  reign,  during  which  the  terrific  temper  of 
Henry  made  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  spirits 
quail,  and  suppress  the  breath  of  their  mutual 
animosities  and  rivalries,  as  men,  however  heated 
for  quand,  will  not  break  out  into  wrangling,  or 


other  noisy  contention,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
slumbering  tiger.  But  as  soon  as  the  furious  old 
despot  was  dead,  and  the  throne  came  to  be  filled 
by  the  child,  whose  near  relationship  to  the  two 
brothers  combined  with  his  years  and  his  disposi- 
tion to  throw  him  entirely  into  their  hands,  and 
to  make  him  the  puppet  of  whichsoever  of  the  two 
should  succeed  in  getting  before  the  other  in  their 
struggle  for  the  prize,  the  natural  opposition  of 
their  interests,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  dashed  them  against  each  other 
like  two  meeting  tides.  Both  were  ambitious,  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  the  temptations  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  not  the  least  so  who,  by  the  arrange- 
ments made  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
found  himself  without  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, while  the  other  had  contrived  to  concentrate 
in  himself  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  The 
Protector  tried  to  purchase  tlie  acquiescence  of  his 
brother,  both  by  honours  and  more  substantial 
benefits :  Sir  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudley ;  he  was  also  made  High  Admiral,  the 
patent  of  that  place  being  resigned  to  him  by  the 
new  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  turn,  compen- 
sated with  that  of  Lotd  Great  Chamberlain,  which 
Somerset  himself  had  held,  but  which  he  now  ex- 
changed for  those  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  and 
Earl  Marshal,  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  was  furthermore,  by  a 
royal  grant,  in  August,  1548,  put  in  possession  of 
the  lordship  of  Sudley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of 
other  lands  and  tenements  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
counties.*  But  a  temper  and  views  such  as  his 
were  not  to  be  thus  satisfied.  He  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  golden  prise  of  political  power,  which 
seems  to  the  imagination  of  ordinary  ambition  to 
draw  all  other  things  after  it ;  and  whatever  else 
he  obtained  was  only  valued  as  it  might  help  him 
to  mount  to  this.  Though  resembling  each  other 
in  ambition  and  rapacity,  in  most  of  the  other 
points  that  marked  their  characters  the  two  bro- 
thers were  very  unhke.  The  Protector,  slenderly 
endowed  either  with  capacity  or  with  moral  courage, 
and  probably  conscious  of  these  deficiencies,  was 
in  the  habit  of  trusting  in  all  things  more  to  his 
instruments  than  to  himself,  and  of  seeking  a  sup- 
port for  his  greatness  in  any  prop  he  could  find  to 
lean  upon.  This  timidity  and  want  of  self-depend- 
ence, together  with  his  vanity,  made  him  on  all 
occasions  an  anxious  affecter  of  popular  applause, 
although  his  whole  course  demonstrates  him  to 
have  been  in  reality  one  of  the  most  self-regarding 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  aggrandizement 
His  anxiety,  however,  to  stand  well  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  perhaps  a  natural  coldness  of  tem- 
perament, preserved  him  from  some  of  those  pri- 
vate irregularities  which  more  than  anything  else 
destroy  reputation,  though  the  mischief  they  occa* 
sion  bears  no  proportion  in  extent  to  that  inflicted 
by  some  other  vices  of  character  which  are  not  so 
•  8«t  DotiM  of  Um  gnat  la  8Urpt»  Bo.  Men.  U.  SOS. 
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immediately  offensive;  and  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  be  objected  to  in  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion under  any  of  the  heads  of  that  household  mo- 
rality which  is  very  generally  regarded  as  the 
whole  code  of  morals.  He  was  not  only  cautiously 
decent  in  his  private  demeanour  within  this  circle 
of  duties,  but  he  was  a  conspicuous  professor  of 
religion  and  piety ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
take  a  considerable  interest  in  those  high  questions 
by  which  all  minds  were  more  or  less  agitated,  and 
certain  strong  views  in  regard  to  which  consti- 
tuted the  peculiar  badge  and  the  great  cementing 
element  and  life-spirit  of  his  party.  But  although 
he  was  extremely  cautious  of  doing  anything  likely 
to  place  him  in  an  unfavourable  light  with  the 
popular  sentiment,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ima- 
gine that  he  did  not  give  a  loose  to  his  natural 
temper  where  there  was  no  such  risk  in  the  most 
violent  fashion.  While  he  was  all  subservience 
to  the  huzzaing  populace,  and  was  at  home  com- 
pletely under  tne  government  of  his  wife — a 
proud»  coarse,  cunning  woman — at  the  council- 
table  and  elsewhere,  to  all  who  were  dependent 
upon  him,  not  excepting  the  men  to  whom  in 
great  part  he  owed  his  elevation,  he  soon  became 
the  most  imperious  and  insolent  of  the  spoiled  chil- 
dren of  fortune.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can 
be  desired  than  what  is  found  in  a  remarkable 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  confidential  friend 
Paget,  and  printed  by  one  of  the  warmest  of  his 
more  recent  admirers  and  eulogists.  "  If  I  loved 
not  your  grace,"  Paget  begins,  "  so  deeply  in  my 
heart  as  it  cannot  be  taken  out,  I  could  hold  my 
peace  as  some  others  do,  and  say  little  or  nothing ; 
but  my  love  to  your  grace,  and  good  hope  that  you 
take  my  meaning  well,  hath  enforced  me  to  signify 
unto  your  grace,  that  unless  your  grace  do  more 
quietly  show  your  pleasure  in  things  wherein  you 
will  debate  with  other  men,  and  hear  them  again 
graciously  say  their  opinions,  when  you  do  require 
it,  that  will  ensue  whereof  I  would  be  right  sorry, 
and  your  grace  shall  hlive  first  cause  to  repent — 
that  is,  that  no  man  shall  dare  speak  to  you  what 
he  thinks,  though  it  were  never  so  necessary." 
Even  in  his  own  case,  Paget  goes  on  to  remark, 
although  he  was  sometimes  heard  graciously 
enough  (his  advice,  however,  being  very  seldom 
followed,  of  which  he  does  not  complain),  yet,  on 
many  other  occasions,  he  had  been  so  sharply 
nipped,  that  it  required  all  his  assurance  of  his 
grace's  favour  to  enable  him  to  continue  to  speak 
his  mind  with  any  frankness.  Others,  however, 
necessarily  felt  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  more  keenly  than  he  did.  "  Poor  Sir 
Richard  Alte,"  he  says,  *'  this  afternoon,  afler 
your  grace  had  very  sore,  and  too  much  more  than 
needed,  rebuked  him,  came  to  my  chamber  weep- 
ing, and  there  complaining,  as  far  as  became  him, 
of  your  handling  of  him,  seemed  almost  out  of  his 
wits  and  out  of  heart."  '*  Howsoever  it  cometh 
to  pass  1  cannot  tell,"  he  continues,  **  but  of  late 
your  grace  is  grown  in  great  choleric  fashions, 
whensoever  you  are  contraried  ia  that  whioh  you 


have  conceived  in  your  head ;"  and  he  concludes 
by  beseeching  him,  if  he  values  either  his  own 
safety  or  his  present  comfort,  when  the  whole 
council  is  opposed  to  him,  to  relent  sometimes  from 
his  own  opinion.*    This  letter  was  written  in 
May,  1549,  only  a  few  months  after  the  date  to 
which  our  narrative  has  now  carried  us.    The  pic- 
ture it  draws — as  to  the  faithfulness  of  which  there 
can  be  no  question — ^is  that  of  a  light,  weak  miud, 
not  only  intoxicated  and  made  giddy  by  an  eleva- 
tion too  great  for  its  capacity,  but  developing  a  bad 
and  brutal  nature  under  the  removal  of  its  custom- 
ary restraints.    The  Lord  Admiral  was  certainly 
not  a  better  man  than  the  Protector ;  but  the  vices 
of  his  character  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.     They  were  not  vices  that  attempted  to 
assume  the  guise  of  virtues — ^whether  that  be  a 
commendation  or  the  reverse ;  they  did  not  so  far 
do  homage  to  moralitv  as  to  skulk  out  of  sight ; 
the  admiral  seems  to  have  openly  led  a  dissolute 
life,  and  was  probably  very  regardless  of  imputa- 
tions on  the  score  of  freedom  or  laxity  of  manners, 
at  which  his  brother  would  have  been  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth  with  shame  and  fear.    It  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  religions  he  be- 
longedjf  but  pretty  certain  that  he  neither  cared, 
nor    professed    to    care    much    for    either.     In 
point  of  abilities  lie  was  reckoned  far  the  Pro- 
tector's superior.    The  popular  breath,  which  the 
elder  brother  so  solicitously  courted,  the  youn|rer, 
as  bold  and  reckless  in  this  as  in  all  things  else, 
held  in  avowed  contempt.     Of  the  credit  of  hi^h 
principle,  or  principle  of  any  kind,  very  little  can 
be  awarded  to  either ;  each  equally — the  one  in  his 
adulation    of  the    multitude,    the  other   by  his 
haughty    aristocratic  professions    and    bearing- 
pursued,  in  the  way  that  his  peculiar  tastes  and 
temper  dictated,  the  path  of  the  same  selfish  and 
rapacious  ambition.  What  small  amount  of  honesty 
may  have  belonged  to  cither  was,  in  Somerset, 
merely  a  natural  attachment  which  he  probably 
had  to  those  opinions  in  religion  which  were  the 
distinction  of  nis  party,  and  upon  the  profession 
of  which  he  had  taken  his  stand;    in   Seymour 
the  efirontery  of  a  profligate  man,  of  too  violent 
passions,  and  too  proud  a  spirit,  even  to  pretend 
to  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess. 

Burnet's  relation  of  the  story  of  the  Lord  Ad- 

•  See  the  latter  iirinted  from  tha  original  la  Um  Cotton  Ubniy 
(Tltui  F  3.)  in  Strype,  Ec.  Mem.  tL  417. 

f  Sir  John  Hftyward  i».  we  believe,  the  only  writer  who  expfpwly 
rapreaento  Seymour  at  a  Catholic.  Uh  laya,  ha  diannted  from  his 
brolhor  "  In  opinion  of  religion/*  and  afflrma  that  that  diSereuee  »as 
one  or  the  chief  cantea  of  tneir  rivalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
qucat  which  he  made  on  Uia  eve  of  hia  execution,  that  Latimrr 
miKht  be  allowt>d  to  oumc  to  him,  bai  been  adduced  as  pToriug  that 
he  died,  and  probably  had  Ihred,  a  PkoieaUnt.  In  Latfaner^a  faawos 
aermon  about  him,  however,  which  will  be  iiretently  noticed,  ibrra 


these  words,  both  with  what  goea  before,  and  with  what  iamrdi- 
ately  followa— "antl  that  servant  of  hia  that  cunfeAarth,**  &e.,  woaU 
seem  to  oonflne  their  application  to  Seymour  in  particnlar.  Ac 
cording  to  Sir  John  Haringtiin,  tlie  poet,  the  Lord  Admimlw'«* 
aealona  PmU*stant  In  snme  lines  written  undtT  hia  pletnir  <»bieh 
are  printed  in  the  '  Nui^fo  Antique'),  Harinfton  d«*scrtbca  liia  a» 
a  "  Friend  to  Ood'a  troth,  and  foe  to  Rome's  deceit.*' 
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miral,  upon  which  the  accounts  of  later  -writers  arc 
principally  founded,  is  given  by  liim  as  if  the  par- 
ticulars were  either  notorious,  or  had  been  obtained 
from  some  source  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
authenticity  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  whole  detail  is  little  more  than  a 
transcript  of  the  more  material  parts  of  the  charges 
made  against  Seymour  by  his  brother  and  the 
council — that  is,  of  the  mere  assertions  of  his  ene- 
mies, upon  which,  as  we  shall  find,  although  he 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  he  was  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  of  the  truth  of  many  things  in 
which  we  have  really  no  evidence  whatever.  The 
statement,  therefore,  cannot  be  received  with  per- 
fect confidence,  although  it  may  probably,  in  the 
main,  be  founded  in  truth.  It  is  in  parts  con- 
firmed by  some  documents  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  since  Burnet  wrote,  especially  by  those 
contained  in  the  collection  known  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Burghley  Papera.** 

One  of  the  lines  of  pursuit  in  which  Seymour*s 
talents,  address,  and  personal  advantages,  enabled 
him  greatly  to  distinguish  himself,  was  that  of 
gallantry :  his  success  with  women  was  so  brilliant, 
that  he  had  the  popular  reputation  of  catching 
hearts  by  art-magic — by  the  help  of  unseen  spirits, 
or  the  gipsy  feat  of  "  casting  the  glammer"  over 
fair  ladies'  eyes.  He  now  resolved  that  riches 
and  power  as  well  as  pleasure  should  wait  upon 
his  victories  in  this  career ;  and  it  is  alleged  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  aspired  so  high  as  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  gaining  the  hand  either  of 
the  Princess  Mary  or  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the 
two  persons  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  His  views  seem  also  to  have  been  at  one 
time  directed  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  the  pre- 
sentiment that  her's  might  possibly,  after  all,  be 
the  head  upon  which  the  crown  would  light.  He 
found,  however,  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  each  of  these  projects,  and,  for  the  present, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  hand  of  Catherine, 
the  queen-dowager, — ^whom  **you  married,"  say 
the  council  in  their  charge,  *  so  soon  after  the  late 
king's  death,  that,  if  she  had  conceived  straight 
after,  it  should  have  been  a  great  doubt  whether 
the  child  bom  should  have  been  accounted  the  late 
king's  or  yours ;  whereupon  a  marvellous  danger 
and  peril  might  and  was  like  to  have  ensued  to 
the  king's  majesty's  succession  and  quiet  of  the 
realm."  In  fact,  Catherine  appears  to  have  thrown 
herself  into  his  arms.  "  It  seems,  by  a  letter  of 
her  own  writing  from  Chelsea,  soon  afler  her  mar- 
riage," observes  Strype,  •*  that  she  rather  courted 
him  than  he  her — ^professing  that  she  loved  him 
when  she  was  the  Lord  Latimer's  widow,  and  be- 
fore King  Henry  made  her  his  wife ;  and,  there- 
fore, being  at  first  very  listless  towards  that  royal 

•  A  rollecfion  of  State  Papers  rplatini;  to  afTatrs  in  the  rri^s  of 
King  Henry  VI II.,  Edward  VI.,  Qneen  Mary,  and  Qiieen  Elimibeth. 
transciibed  from  papers  left  hy  William  Cecil,  Lord  Iturghley,  now 
nt  Hatfield  Ifottde.  in  Ibe  library  of  the  Earl  of  Sa1isbnr>-,  by  the 
R«T.  Samuel  Haynea,  AM.,  foL  Lend.  1740.  This  first  Toiume  of 
the  linrglilijy  Papers  txlends  from  a.d.  1549  to  1570;  n  second 
Toliime,  extendini;  from  1571  to  1506,  was  published  by  th«  Ker. 
William  Murdin,  foL  Loud.  1759. 
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match."*  It  was  arranged,  however,  cither  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady's  reputation,  or  for  some  other 
object,  that  another  appearance  should  be  given  to 
the  affair.  "  You  first  married  the  queen  pri- 
vately," says  the  council,  *'  and  did  dissemble  and 
keep  close  the  same,  insomuch  that  a  good  space 
after  you  had  married  her,  you  made  labour  to  the 
king's  majesty,  and  obtained  a  letter  of  his  ma- 
jesty's hand,  to  move  and  require  the  said  queen  to 
marry  with  you."t  This  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  Admiral's  **  evil  and  dissembling  nature;"  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  charged  as  another  piece  of 
his  artful ''  colouring,"  that  he  likewise  procured 
the  Lord  Protector  to  speak  to  the  queen  to  bear 
him  her  favour  towards  marriage, — the  meaning 
here  apparently  being,  tliat  he  induced  his  brother 
merely  to  join  in  persuading  Catherine  to  marry 
again ;  for  most  certainly  the  particular  marriage 
she  did  contract  was  never  urged  or  suggested  to 
her  by  Somerset.  The  king,  in  his  Journal,  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  with  that  marriage  "  the  Lord 
Protector  was  much  offended."  It  appears  to  have 
been  publicly  solemnized,  or  declared,  some  time 
in  June,  1547,  while  the  Protector  was  busy  in 
making  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. 

Seymour  had  a  twofold  object  in  this  marriage — - 
first,  the  acquisition  of  the  wealtli  Catherine  had 
accumulated  while  she  was  queen,  and  the  dower 
to  which  she  was  now  entitled ;  secondly,  that  he 
might  gain  the  easier  access  to  the  king,  and  be  the 
better  able  to  win  him  over  to  his  purposes  through 
the  influence  of  Catherine,  to  whom  £dward  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect 
and  affection.  In  the  first  of  these  expectations  he 
was  in  part  disappointed,  by  his  wife  being  com- 
pelled to  surrender  certain  jewels  of  great  value, 
which  Henry  had  given  to  her,  but  which  the  Pro- 
tector and  the  council  insisted  that  she  had  no 
right  to  retain  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  queen- 
consort.  In  a  letter  to  Seymour  upon  the  subjcc: 
of  this  and  other  points  in  which  she  thought  she 
was  ill  used,  she  seems  to  impute  the  treatment  she 
had  received  to  Somerset's  wife.  *'  This  shall  be 
to  advertise  you,"  she  says,  "  that  my  lord  your 
brother  hath  this  afternoon  a  little  made  me  warm. 
It  was  fortunate  we  were  so  much  distant,  for  I 
suppose  else  I  should  have  bitten  him.  What 
cause  have  they  to  fear,  having  such  a  wife  ?  It 
is  requisite  for  them  continually  to  pray  for  a  short 
dispatchof  that  hell."  Burnet,  indeed,  says  that 
in  all  the  letters  he  had  seen  concerning  the  breach 
between  the  two  brothers,  he  had  never  found  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  their  wives  had  anything 

•Ec.  Mem.ii.914. 

^  Dr.  LtDffard  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  ctatement  when  he 
rrpreaeiits  the  marriage  to  have  taken  place  after,  and  in  cohfc- 
qucnce  of,  thu  letter  from  Edward,  and  ar{:ues  that  a  letter  ^\\en  by 
8tr)-pe,  dated  (he  25tli  (not  the  2Dd')  of  June,  in  which  Kdwanl 
thanKB  thi>  queen  for  her  acceptance  of  his  suit,  cannot  allude  to  tlio 
marriage,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  had  only  th<>n  taken  place,  the  council 
conld  not  hare  brought  njfainstSoyntbar  the  charge  mentior.ed  above, 
about  his  en<langering  the  succession.  But  the  charge  mode  by  ttie 
conncil  is,  that  they  were  actually  married  lon^  Iwfore  thi»  tim<«,  and 
that  Edward  v as  imposed  upon  by  Seymour  when  the  latter  ioliciU«d 
the  exertion  of  his  influence  mlh  Citherine. 
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to  do  with  it ;  but  tlie  common  story  of  the  older 
writers  is,  that  it  was  at  least  greatly  inflamed  by 
the  instigations  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  a 
proud  woman,  who  had  unbounded  influence  over 
her  husband,  and  who,  among  other  circumstances 
that  raised  her  hate  and  envy,  could  not  endure  to 
see  Catherine,  as  queen-dowi^er,  taking  prece- 
dence of  herself.*  Whether  it  was  the  loss  of  her 
jewels,  however,  or  whether  the  same  consequence 
would  have  followed  without  that  provocation,  poor 
Catherine  soon  became  little  an  object  of  envy  to 
any  of  her  sex ;  the  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
given  herself  with  such  precipitate  fondness,  be- 
gan openly  to  show  how  tired  he  was  become  of 
her,  and  to  resume  his  old  gallantries,  before  many 
months  had  elapsed.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  com- 
mence practising  upon  the  young  mind  of  his 
royal  nephew.  The  object  of  ambition  which,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  he  had  proposed  to  him* 
self,  seems  to  have  been,  to  wrest  from  his  brother 
the  one  of  his  two  great  offices  which  gave  him  the 
custody  of  the  royal  person,  though  it  is  probable 
enough  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  that,  he  would 
not  have  been  long  in  making  an  attempt  to  get 
into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  kingdom  also. 
It  is  charged  against  him  by  the  council  that,  after 
he  had  agreed  and  nven  his  consent  in  writing  to 
the  appointment  of  his  brother  as  **  governor  of 
the  king's  majesty's  person,  and  protector  of  all 
his  realms  and  dominions,  and  subjects,"  he  had 
"  attempted  and  gone  about  by  indirect  means  to 
undo  this  order,"  and  to  get  the  government  of  the 
king  into  his  own  hands ; — that,  "  by  corrupting 
with  gifts  and  fair  promises,  divers  of  the  privy 
chamber,"  he  had  gone  about  to  allure  the  kmg  to 
condescend  and  agree  to  the  same,  his  "  most 
heinous  and  perilous  purposes;" — ^that  he  bad 
••  for  that  intent,"  with  his  own  hand,  written  a 
letter  in  the  king's  name,  which  he  had  given  to 
his  majestv  to  copy  and  sign,  and  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  delivered  personally  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  "  and  there,'*  it  is  added,  "  with 
your  fautors  and  adherents  before  prepared,  to 
have  made  a  broil,  or  tumult,  or  uproar,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  king's  majesty's  person,  and 
subversion  of  the  state  of  this  realm ;" — that  he 
had  spoken  *^  to  divers  of  the  council,  and  laboured 
with  divers  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  to  stick 
and  adhere"  to  him  for  the  attainment  of  his  pur- 
poses ; — ^that  he  had  said  openly,  that  [if  he  were 
crossed  in  his  designs]  he  would  make  that  the 
blackest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  England; — 
that  *'  the  king's  majesty  being  of  those  tender 
years,  and,  as  yet  by  age,  unable  to  direct  his  own 
things,"  the  Admiral  had  gone  about  to  instil  into 
his  grace's  head,  and  to  persuade  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  and  managing  of  his  own 

*  Tbe  principal  autbortty  for  thU  tiory,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  a  ftcilon  bv  aome  modem  hlitoriane,  is  the  Catholic  writer  Saun- 
dfTs— eertainiy  not  tbe  most  tnistwnrthy  of  narrators :  but  be  men- 
ttons  it  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  '.hat  it  most 
kive  had  some  foundation.  Hesldes.  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Fox, 
the  znartyrologist.  Ilayward  adopts  it  without  hesitatios;  wd 
Buraet bimMUDoticet  It  m tti*  kcoount  generally  givea .  | 


aflairs ; — ^that  he  had  fully  intended  to  have  taken 
his  majesty's  person  into  his  own  hands  and  cus- 
tody ; — ^that  he  had  corrupted  with  money  certain  of 
the  F^ivy  Chamber  to  persuade  the  king  to  ^*  have 
a  credit  towards  "  him,  **  and  so,"  the  article  pro- 
ceeds, *'  to  insinuate  you  to  his  grace,  that,  when  he 
lacked  anything,  he  should  have  it  of  you  and  none 
other  body,  to  the  intent  he  should  misUke  his  or- 
dering, and  that  you  might  the  better,  when  you  saw 
time,  use  his  king's  highness  for  an  instrument  to 
this  purpose."     In  a  sort  of  answer  which  was 
wrung  from  him  to  part  of  the  charges  of  the  coun- 
cil, Seymour  admitted,  that  about  Easter,  1547,  he 
had  said  to  one  of  the  royal  attendants,  ^*  that  if  he 
might  have  the  king  in  his  custody  as  Mr.  Page 
had,  he  would  be  glad ;  and  that  he  thought  a  man 
might  bring  him  (the  king)  through  the  gallery  to 
his  (Seymours)  chamber,  and  so  to  his  house; 
but  this,  he  said,  he  spoke  merrily,  meaning  no 
hurt."    He  owned  also  that,  having  some  time 
after  heard  that,  when  tliere  was  formerly  a  Lord 
Protector  in  England,  the  government    of   the 
king's  person  was  put  into  other  hands,  "  he  had 
thought  to  have  made  suit  to  the  Parliament  House 
for  that  purpose,  and  he  had  the  names  of  all  the 
lords,  and  totted  them  whom  he  thought  he  might 
have  to  his  purpose,  to  labour  them;  but  after- 
wards communing  with  Mr<  Comptroller  at  Ely 
Place  being  put  in  remembrance  by  him  of  his 
assenting  and  agreeing  with  his  own  hand  that 
the  hard  Protector  should  be  governor  to  the 
king's  person,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  doings,  and 
left  off  that  suit  and  labour."    These,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  are  not  his  own  words  under  his  own 
hand,  but  merely  those  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
persons  sent  to  examine  him,  in  their  report  to  the 
council  of  what  he  said.  He  further  acknowledged 
that  he  had  drawn  up  the  letter,  or  '*  bill,"  as  he 
calls  it,  to  be  laid  betbre  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  proffered  ,it  either  to  the  king  or  Cheke, 
he  forgot  which.    This  he  had  done,  after  having 
**  caused  the  king  to  be  moved  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
whether  he  could  be  contented  that  he  should  have 
the  governance  of  him  as  Mr.  Stanhope  had." 
What  answer  he  had  got  either  to  this  suggestion, 
or  to  his  proposal  that  the  king  should  sign  the 
letter,  he  professed  not  to  remember.      To  the 
charge  of  giving  money  to  the  king  and  to  those 
about  him  he  said  that  at  Christmas,  1547,  he  had 
given  to  Mr.  Cheke  40/., "  whereof  to  himself  20/., 
the  other  for  the  king,  to  bestow  where  it  pleaseth 
his  grace  amongst  his  servants.      Mr.  Cheke  was 
very  loth  to  take  it,  howbeit  he  would  needs  press 
that  upon  him ;  and  to  him  he  gave  no  more,  at 
no  time,  as  he  remembereth,  till  the  king*s  ma- 
jesty was  crowned."     He  had  also  given  some 
money — he  did  not  remember  how  much — to  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber.    To  Fowler,  he  admitted 
diat  he  had  given  money  for  the  king  since  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament  then  (February,  1549) 
sitting,  to  the    amount  of  20/.      **And  divers 
times,  he  saith,  the  kin^  hath  sent  to  him  fur 
moneyi  and  he  hath  sent  it.     And  what  time  Mr. 
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Latimer  hath  preached  before  the  king,  the  king 
sent  to  him  to  know  what  he  should  give  Mr.  Lati~ 
mer ;  and  he  sent  to  him  by  Fowler  40/.,  with  this 
word,  that  20/.  was  a  eood  reward  for  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  the  other  he  might  bestow  amongst  his  ser- 
vants." These  confessions  make  it  apparent 
enough  that  he  had  sought  to  gain  an  ascendancy 
over  the  king  by  supplying  him  with  pocket- 
money,  of  which  it  appears  that  his  majesty  was 
kept  very  bare  by  my  Lord  Protector.  But  the 
most  curious  evidence  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  some  of  the  other  charges  brought  against 
Seymour,  is  supplied  by  the  Burghley  Papers. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  testimony  of 
the  king  himself,  given  in  several  statements  drawn 
up  and  subscribed  by  himself.  Edward,  as  both 
men  and  children  will  do  when  in  similar  circum- 
stances, may  be  supposed  to  soften  what  was 
blameable  in  his  own  part  of  the  business  as  much 
as  possible,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  should  be  led  to 
bear  a  little  hard  upon  his  unfortunate  uncle ;  but 
the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  his  self-exculpatory  detail.  After  an  account 
of  his  refusing  to  write  some  letter  at  Seymour's 
request,  his  majesty  proceeds :  *'  At  another  time, 
within  this  two  year  at  least,  he  said,  ye  must 
take  upon  you  yourself  to  rule,  for  ye  shall  be 
able  enough,  as  well  as  other  kings ;  and  then  ye 
may  give  your  men  somewhat,  for  your  uncle  is 
old,  and  I  trust  will  not  live  long.  I  answered,  it 
were  better  that  he  should  die.  Then  he  said,  ye 
are  but  even  a  very  beggarly  king  now,  ye  have 
not  to  play,  or  to  give  to  your  servants.  I  said, 
Mr.  Stanhope  had  for  me.  Then  he  said  he  would 
give  Fowler  money  for  me;  and  so  he  did,  as 
Fowler  told  me.  And  he  gave  Cheke  money,  as 
I  bade  him ;  and  also  to  a  £)okbinder,  as  Balmain 
can  tell ;  and  to  divers  others  at  that  time,  I  re- 
member not  to  whom.  The  Lord  Admiral  told 
me  these  things  before,  at  divers  times,  twice  or 
thrice.  Fowler  oftentimes  said  to  me,  Ye  must 
thank  my  Lord  Admiral  for  gentleness  that  he 
showed  you,  and  for  his  money,  and  was  always 
praising  of  him."  In  another  paper,  Edward 
speaks  of  Seymour  as  trying  to  prejudice  him 
against  the  Protector,  by  representing  the  expe- 
dition to  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
as  a  very  foolish  and  wasteful  business.  **  At  the 
return  of  my  lord,  my  uncle,"  he  goes  on,  **  the 
Lord  Admiral  said  I  was  too  bashful  in  mine  own 
matters ;  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  speak  to 
bear  rules,  as  other  kings  do.  I  said  I  needed 
not,  for  I  was  well  enough.  When  he  went  into 
his  country  he  desired  me,  that  if  anything 
were  said  against  him,  I  should  not  believe  it  till 
he  came  himself."  That  Edward,  however,  was 
not  a  mere  passive  recipient  in  these  money  deal- 
ings with  his  uncle,  appears  from  another  paper  in 
this  collection,  being  a  letter  written  by  the  king's 
command,  in  June,  1541,  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  by 
Fowler.  After  conveying  to  Seymour  some  warm 
expressions  of  regard  from  his  nephew— who  had 
desired  him  to  say,  **  that  his  mind  and  love,  not- 


withstanding your  absence,  is  towards  your  lord- 
ship  as  much  as  to  any  man  within  England"-— 
the  writer  proceeds :  *'  Also  his  grace  willed  me  to 
write  to  your  lordship,  desiring  you,  as  your  lord- 
ship has  willed  him  to  do,  if  he  lack  any  money  to 
send  to  your  lordship.    His  grace  desires  you,  if 

Jou  conveniently  may,  to  let  him  have  some  money, 
asked  his  grace  what  sum  I  should  write  to  your 
lordship  for;  his  grace  would  name  no  sum,  but 
as  it  pleased  vour  lordship  to  send  him,  for  he  de- 
termines to  give  it  away,  but  to  whom  he  will  not 
tell  me  as  yet."  "The  king's  majesty,"  it  is 
added,  in  a  style  of  some  importunity,  "  desires 
your  lordship  to  send  him  this  money  as  shortly  as 
you  can;  and  because  your  lordship  may  credit 
me  the  better,  his  grace  has  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  letter  himself."  The  paper  accord- 
ingly has  the  following  words  written  by  Edward 
in  his  own  hand,  and  with  his  name  subscribed : 
**  I  commend  me  to  you,  my  lord,  and  pray  you  to 
credit  this  writer."  To  this  we  may  subjoin,  from 
the  same  repository,  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  examined  principally  touching  another  of 
the  charges  brought  i^nst  Seymour-— his  under- 
taking to  marry  tne  king  at  his  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  Marquess  to 
his  interests  by  a  promise  that  Edward  should  be 
united  to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey* 
Dorset  declares,  **  that  the  king's  majesty  hath 
divers  times  made  his  moan  unto  him,  saying  that 
my  uncle  of  Somerset  dealeth  very  hardly  with 
me,  and  keepeth  me  so  strait  that  I  cannot  have 
money  at  my  will;  but  my  Lord  Admiral  both 
sends  me  money  and  nves  me  money."  These 
revelations  illustrate  the  characters  both  of  the 
king  and  Somerset,  as  well  as  the  doings  of  the 
Lord  Admiral. 

Intimation  of  Seymour's  practices  was  given  to 
his  brother  while  he  was  in  Scotland  in  September, 
1547,  by  Paget,  who  had  previously  remonstrated 
with  the  Admiral  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
and  pointed  out  to  him,  ineffectually,  its  ruinous 
tendency.  Burnet  expressly  asserts  that  it  was 
this  intelligence  which  brought  the  Protector  back 
^  so  abruptly  and  disadvantageously."  It  is  un- 
certain whether  there  was  any  reconciliation  be- 
tween them  before  the  parliament  met  in  Novem- 
ber ;  but,  soon  after,  matters  were  brought  to  a 
crisis,  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  project  of  inducing 
the  king  to  write  the  letter  recommending  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  the  royal  person.  Bur- 
net's narrative — ^the  authority  for  which  does  not 
appear — would  seem  to  imply  that  the  letter  had 
been  actually  copied  and  subscribed  by  the  king ; 
but  this  is  inconsistent  both  with  what  the  Admit^al 
is  made  to  say  in  his  answer  to  the  charges  of  the 
council,  and  with  Edward's  own  account.  When 
the  council  discovered  what  he  was  about,  they 
sent  some  of  their  members  to  confer  with  him  in 
his  brother's  name,  and  to  urge  him  to  proceed  no 
farther;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them;  and 
he  paid  as  little  regard  to  an  order  of  the  council 
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which  was  then  issued  summoning  him  to  appear 
before  them.  When  they  passed  a  resolution, 
however,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
make  his  submission;  and,  for  the  present,  the 
affair  ended  by  a  seemingly  perfect  reconciliation 
being  effected  between  the  two  brothers.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Admiral  was  gratified  by  a  grant  of  a  large  addition 
to  his  revenues  from  the  crown. 

But  neither  this  bribe  nor  the  escape  he  had 
made  drew  Seymour  from  the  path  of  his  restless 
ambition.  We  have  seen,  that  before  the  end  of 
this  same  year  he  had  again  begun  to  practise 
upon  the  king  and  the  persons  about  his  majesty 
by  secret  gifts  of  money.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, he  restrained  his  bold  and  haughty  temper 
so  far  as  not  to  commit  himself  in  any  direct 
attempt  to  upset  his  brother's  power.  While  he 
was  thus  lying  in  wait  for  what  the  course  of 
events  might  produce,  his  wife,  the  Queen-dow- 
ager Catherine,  died,  after  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1548. 
From  some  expressions  that  fell  from  her  in 
her  last  hours,  a  suspicion  arose  that  she  had  been 
poisoned  or  otherwise  made  away  with  by  the  act 
of  her  husband ;  but  we  are  not  entitled,  from 
anything  that  is  known  of  Seymour,  to  think  it 
probable  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  black  a 
crime  as  this ;  and  the  circumstances,  as  far  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  do  not  lend  any  coun- 
tenance to  a  Eurmise  which  the  partiality  of  some 
modern  writers  to  the  memory  of  the  one  brother 
seems  chiefly  to  have  inclined  them  to  adopt 
against  the  other.  Among  the  documents  respect- 
ing the  affair  of  the  Lord  Admiral  printed  in  the 
Burghley  Papers  is  the  '^  Confession"  of  Eliza- 
beth Lady  Tyrwhit,  who  relates  a  scene  at  which 
she  was  present  in  Catherine's  bed-chamber  two 
days  before  her  death.  '^  At  my  coming  to  her 
in  the  morning,*'  says  this  witness,  *^  she  asked 
me  where  I  had  been  so  long,  and  said  unto  me 
she  did  fear  such  things  in  herself  that  she  was 
sure  she  could  not  live ;  whereunto  I  answered, 
as  I  thought,  that  I  saw  no  likelihood  of  death  in 
her.  She  then,  having  my  Lord  Admiral  by  the 
hand,  and  divers  others  standing  by,  spoke  these 
words,  partly,  as  I  took  it,  idly :  *  My  Lady  Tyr- 
whit, I  am  not  well  handled,  for  those  uiat  be 
about  me  careth  not  for  me,  but  standeth  laughing 
at  my  grief ;  and  the  more  good  I  will  to  them, 
the  less  good  they  will  to  me.'  Whereunto  my 
Lord  Admiral  answered,  *  Why,  sweetheart,  I  would 
you  no  hurt'  And  she  said  to  him  again  aloud,  *  No, 
my  lord,  1  think  so ;'  and  immediately  she  said  to 
him  in  his  ear,  *  But,  my  lord,  you  have  given  me 
many  shrewd  taunts.'  Those  words  I  perceived  she 
spake  with  good  memory,  and  very  sharply  and 
earnestly,  for  her  mind  was  sore  unquieted."  Her 
husband  afterwards  laid  himself  down  by  her  on 
the  bed  "  to  look  if  he  could  pacify  her  unquiet- 
ness  with  gentle  communication;"  but  he  had 
not  spoken  more  than  three  or  four  words  to  her. 


when  she  answered  him  *'  very  roundly  and 
shortly,"  saying  that  she  would  have  given  a  thou- 
sand marks  if  she  could  have  had  her  full  talk 
with  *'  Hewyke"  the  day  of  her  delivery  ;  "  but  I 
durst  not,"  she  added,  *'  for  fear  of  displeasing  of 
you."  In  this  way  she  continued  to  talk  for  about 
an  hour,  Lady  Tyrwhit  and  others  remaining  in 
the  room.  There  is  nothing  here  like  any  charge  of 
foul  play  made  against  the  Admiral  by  his  wife ;  she 
evidently  complains  of  some  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  probably  several 
days  before ;  nor  was  her  death  sudden,  as  if  she 
had  been  poisoned  or  otherwise  made  away  with. 
This  account,  however,  sufficiently  proves  that 
Queen  Catherine  was  not  more  happy  with  her 
third  husband,  whom  she  married  ifor  love,  than 
she  had  been  with  her  second,  whose  hand  she 
had  accepted  from  vanity ;  and  it  will  appear  that 
she  had  abundant  cause  for  feeling  what  she  ex- 
pressed on  her  death-bed — that  those  who  were 
about  her  cared  but  little  for  her. 

**  It  is  objected  and  laid  unto  your  charge,"  say 
the  council,  in  one  of  their  articles  exhibited 
against  the  Lord  Admiral,  *'that  you  have  not 
only,  before  you  married  the  queen,  attempted  and 
gone  about  to  marry  the  king's  majesty's  sister, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  second  inheritor  in  remainder 
to  the  crown,  but  also,  being  then  let  (hindered) 
by  the  Lord  Protector  and  others  of  the  council, 
sithence  that  time,  both  in  the  life  of  the  queen 
continued  your  old  labour  and  love,  and  after  her 
death,  by  secret  and  crafty  means,  practised  to 
achieve  the  said  purpose  of  marrying  the  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  to  the  danger  of  the  king's  majesty's 
person,  and  peril  of  the  state  of  the  same."  The 
evidence  contained  in  the  Burghley  Papers,  if  it 
does  not  completely  sustain  this  charge,  at  least 
supplies  a  very  interesting  and  remarkable  chapter 
in  the  biography  of  the  great  Elizabeth.  It  should 
appear  that  Seymour,  whatever  were  his  designs 
upon  the  princess,  had  in  his  interest,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  favourably  disposed  to  him  as  he  could 
desire,  no  less  convenient  a  personage  than  her 
highness's  governess,  a  Mrs.  Catherine  Ashley. 
Thomas  Parry,  the  cofferer  of  the  princess's  house- 
hold, relates  a  conversation  he  had  with  this  lady, 
in  which  she  admitted  to  him  that  even  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  had  found  great  fault  with 
her  ^^  for  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  going  in  a  night  in 
a  barge  upon  Thames,  and  for  other  light  parts," 
and  had  told  her,  in  consequence,  that  she  was  not 
worthy  to  have  the  governance  of  a  king's 
daughter.  On  the  subject  of  the  court  paid  by  the 
Admiral  to  the  princess,  '*  I  do  remember  also," 
says  Parry,  **  she  told  me  that  the  Admiral  loved 
her  but  too  well,  and  had  so  done  a  good  while, 
and  that  the  queen  was  jealous  on  her  and  him,  in 
so  much  that  one  time  the  queen,  suspecting  the 
often  access  of  the  Admiral  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's grace,  came  suddenly  upon  them  when 
they  were  all  alone,  he  having  her  in  his  arms, 
wherefore  the  queen  fell  out  both  with  the  Lord 
Admiral  and  with  her  grace  also.     And  hereupon 
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the  queen  called  Mrs.  Ashley  to  her,  and  told  her 
fancy  in  that  matter ;  and  of  this  was  much  dis- 
pleasure." At  this  time,  it  appears,  the  princess 
was  living  with  the  queen ;  but,  immediately  after 
the  above  incident,  she  either  removed  of  her  own 
accord,  or  was  sent  away,  fiut  Mrs.  Ashley  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  herself,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
her  somewhat  naively  expressed  details  will  bear 
to  be  quoted.  In  her  "  Confession,"  in  which  of 
course  she  confesses  as  little  as  possible  against 
herself,  she  states  that,  at  Chelsea,  immediately 
after  he  was  married  to  the  queen,  the  Admiral 
used  frequently  to  come  into  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
chamber  before  she  was  ready,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore she  was  out  of  bed.  If  she  were  up,  he 
would  slap  her  familiarly  on  the  back  or  on  the 
hips ;  ^'  and  if  she  were  in  her  bed,  he  would  put 
open  the  curtains  and  bid  her  good  morrow,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  come  at  her ;  and  she 
would  go  further  in  the  bed,  so  that  he  could  not 
come  at  her.  And  one  morning  he  strave  to  have 
kissed  her  in  her  bed."  At  this  last  and  some 
other  instances  of  boldness  Mrs.  Ashley  professes 
to  have  been  duly  shocked,  and  to  have  rebuked 
the  Admiral  as  he  deserved.  Sometimes,  if  she 
may  be  believed,  the  queen  took  part  with  her 
husband  in  these  boisterous  freedoms.  On  two 
mornings,  at  Hanworth,  they  came  together  into 
the  chamber  of  the  princess  before  she  was  up, 
when  both  fell  to  tickling  her  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
Mrs.  Ashley  being  with  her.  ''  Another  time  at 
Hanworth  m  the  garden,  he  wrated  (wrestled) 
with  her,  and  cut  her  gown  in  an  hundred  pieces, 
being  black  cloth ;  and  when  she  came  up  this 
examinate  chid  with  her ;  and  her  grace  answered, 
she  could  not  do  with  all,  for  the  queen  held  her 
while  the  Lord  Admiral  cut  it.  Another  time,  at 
Chelsea,  tlie  Lady  Elizabeth,  hearing  the  private 
lock  undo,  knowing  that  he  would  come  in,  ran 
out  of  her  bed  to  her  maidens,  and  then  went  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  the  bed,  the  maidens  being 
there;  and  my  lord  tarried  to  have  her  come  out — 
she  cannot  tell  how  long."  Other  instances  of 
the  Admiral's  audacity  are  given,  but  these  may 
serve  as  sufficient  specimens.  Mrs.  Ashley  admits 
she  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Queen  was 
jealous  of  the  familiarity  betwixt  her  husband  and 
the  princess ;  and  ^'  she  saith  also,  that  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, her  husband,  hath  divers  times  given  this  exa- 
minate warning  to  take  heed,  for  he  did  fear  that 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  did  bear  some  affection  to  my 
Lord  Admiral;  she  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
therewith ;  and  sometimes  she  would  blush  when 
he  were  spoken  of."  Elizabeth  also  makes  her 
*'  Confession"  among  the  rest;  but  it  relates 
merely  to  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Ashley  after  the  queen's  death,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lord  Admiral's  wish  to  marry  her,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  contains  nothing  to  her  own 
disadvantage.  She  maintains  that  Mrs.  Ashley 
never  advised  the  marriage  except  on  condition  it 
should  prove  agreeable  to  the  Protector  and  the 
council.    In  a  letter,  however,  which  she  wrote 


from  Hatfield  to  the  Protector  in  January,  1549, 
while  the  proceedings  against  Seymour  were  in 
progress,  she  mentions  a  circumstance  which  we 
should  not  otherwise  have  known — namely,  that 
rumours  had  got  abroad  that  she  was  "  in  the 
Tower  and  with  child  by  my  Lord  Admiral." 
These  imputations  she  declares  to  be  *'  shameful 
slanders,"  and  requests  that,  to  put  them  down, 
she  may  be  allowed  to  come  immediately  to  court, 
**  that  I  may  show  myself  there,"  she  says,  "  as  I 
am."  It  appears,  however,  that  all  these  exami- 
nations gave  her  no  little  disturbance  and  alarm, 
though,  young  as  she  was — only  entering  upon  her 
sixteendi  year— she  bore  herself,  in  the  delicate 
and  difficult  position  in  which  she  was  thereby 
placed,  with  a  wonderful  deal  of  the  courage  and 
politic  management  that  she  evinced  on  so  many 
occasions  in  her  after  life.  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit 
(the  husband  of  the  Lady  Tyrwhit  already  men- 
tioned), who  had  been  sent  to  Hatfield  by  Somer- 
set to  watch  her,  and  try  what  he  could  get  out  of 
her,  relates  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  Pro- 
tector, that  when  she  was  first  informed  of  Ashley 
and  Parry  having  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  "  she 
was  marvellous  abashed,  and  did  weep  very  ten- 
derly a  long  time,  demanding  of  my  Lady  Browne 
whedier  they  had  confessed  anything  or  not." 
When  Tyrwhit,  however,  afterwards  went  to  her, 
and  having  pointed  out  to  her  what  sort  of  cha- 
racters Mrs.  Ashley  and  the  others  were,  would 
have  had  her  '^  open  all  things  herself;"  assuring 
her  that,  if  she  did  so,  ^'  all  the  evil  and  shame 
should  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  her  youth  consi- 
dered, both  with  the  kind's  majesty,  your  grace, 
and  the  whole  council,"  she  would  confess  nothing ; 
*•  and  yet,"  adds  the  writer,  "  do  I  see  it  in  her 
face  that  she  is  guil^."  The  next  day  Tyrwhit 
writes  that  he  had  asked  her  if  she  would  have 
married  the  Lord  Admiral,  had  the  council  given 
their  consent;  to  which  she  instantly  replied, 
with  a  spirit,  '*  that  she  would  not  tell  him  what 
her  mind  was  therein,"  and.  demanded  "  what  he 
meant,  and  who  bade  him  ask  that  question." 
'*  She  hath  a  very  good  wit,"  concludes  the  bafiied 
interrogator,  ^  and  nothing  is  gotten  of  her  but  by 
great  policy."  A  few  days  afterwards  the  con- 
fessions of  Parry  and  Ashley  were  put  into  her 
hands.  **  At  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  letter," 
writes  Tyrwhit  to  his  employer,  **  she  was  much 
abashed*  and  half  breathless  or  she  could  read  it 
to  an  end,  and  perused  all  their  names  perfectly, 
and  knew  both  Mrs.  Ashley's  hand  and  the 
cofferer's  hand  with  half  a  sight ;  so  that  fully  she 
thinketh  they  have  both  confessed  all  they  know." 
It  is  remarkable  that,  not  long  after  this,  we  find 
her  highness  interesting  herself— evidently  with 
more  anxiety  than  she  cares  to  avow — in  behalf  of 
her  governess,  who  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her  to 
Somerset  in  March,  in  which  she  entreats  that  his 
lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  be  "  good 
unto  her"  (Mrs.  Ashley) — grounding  her  request 
upon  three  reasons,  which  she  etatas  with  most 
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elaborate  formality.  "  First,"  she  begins,  •*  be- 
cause that  she  hath  been  ^ith  me  a  long  time 
and  many  years,  and  hath  taken  great  labour  and 
pain  in  bnnging  of  me  up  in  learning  and  ho- 
nesty ;"  and  this  reason  is  piously  illustrated  and 
fortified  by  a  long  quotation  from  St.  Gregory. 
"  The  second,"  she  proceeds,  "  is  because  that 
whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  Lord  Admirars 
matter,  as  concerning  the  marriage  of  me,  she  did 
it  because,  knowing  him  to  be  one  of  the  council, 
she  thought  he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thing 
without  he  had  the  council's  consent  thereunto; 
for  I  have  heard  her  many  times  say  that  she 
would  never  have  me  marry  in  any  place  without 
your  grace  B  and  the  council's  consent."  Thirdly, 
she  says,  people,  seeing  that  one  she  loved  so  well 
is  in  such  a  place,  will,  and  do  think  that  she  is 
not  clear  of  guilt  herself,  but  that  it  is  pardoned  in 
her.*  '  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  there  lay 
concealed  some  other  reasons  behind  these  which 
are  set  forth  in  such  ostentatious  array. 

The  Lord  Admiral's  renewal  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  after  the  death  of  his 
queen,  seems  to  have  at  once  brought  matters  to 
another  open  quarrel  between  him  and  his  brother. 
The  Marquess  of  Northampton,  one  of  the  persons 
whom  he  nad  sought  to  seduce  to  a  participation 
in  his  designs,  relates  in  his  examination,  or  con- 
fession, that  Seymour  had  told  him  ^'  he  was  cre- 
dibly informed  that  my  Lord  Protector  had  said 
he  would  clap  him  in  the  Tower  if  he  went  to  my 
Lady  Elizabeth."  These  threats,  and  the  obstacle 
that  presented  itself  to  his  schemes  in  the  clause 
of  the  late  king's  will  which  provided  that  if 
either  of  the  princesses  should  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  council,  she  should  forfeit  her  right 
of  succession,  roused  all  the  natural  impetuosity 
and  violence  of  his  temper,  and  drove  him  again 
to  intrigues  and  plots,  and  other  measures  of  des- 
peration.  One  W  ightman,  who  held  an  office  in 
his  establishment,  stated  to  the  council  that  he  and 
others  of  his  frieuds  had  earnestly  dissuaded  him 
'^  from  writing  of  such  sharp  and  unsavoury  let- 
ters to  my  Lord  Protector's  grace,"  but  without 
effect ;  *'  for,  if  he  had  once  conceived  opinion  by 
his  own  persuasions,  neither  lawyer  nor  other 
could  turn  him."  It  is  asserted,  that  seeing  he 
could  not  otherwise  achieve  his  object,  he  resolved 
to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  carry  him 
away  to  his  castle  of  Holt,  in  Denbighshire,  one 
of  the  properties  he  had  acquired  by  the  late 
royal  grant;  that,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  and 
his  ulterior  designs,  he  had  confederated  with 
various  noblemen  and  others, — ^had  taken  measures 
to  secure  the  support  of  *<  the  head  yeomen  and 
ringleaders  of  certain  counties," — had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  much  more  numerous  array  of  re- 
tainers than  was  either  permitted  by  the  laws,  or 
necessary  or  convenient  for  his  service,  place,  or 
estate ;  that  he  had  so  travailed  in  the  matter  as 
to  have  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  raise  an  army 
often  thousand  men  out  of  his  own  tenantry  and 
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Other  immediate  adherents,  in  addition  to  thcsforces 
of  his  friends ;  and  that  he  had  got  ready  money 
enough  to  pay  and  maintain  the  said  ten  Uiousand 
men  for  a  month.*  ^'  It  is  further  objected  and 
laid  to  your  charge,"  say  the  council,  "  that  your 
deputy  steward  and  other  your  ministers  of  the 
Holt,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  have  now,  against 
Christmas  last  past,  at  the  said  Holt,  made  such 
provision  of  wheat,  malt,  beef,  and  other  such  things 
as  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  making  also,  by  all  the  means  pos- 
sible, a  great  mass  of  money ;  insomuch  that  all 
the  country  doth  greatly  marvel  at  it,  and  the  more 
because  your  servants  have  spread  rumours  abroad 
that  the  king^s  majesty  was  dead ;  whereupon  the 
country  is  in  a  great  maze,  doubt,  and  expectation, 
looking  for  some  broil,  and  would  have  been  more, 
if,  at  this  present  by  your  apprehension,  it  had  not 
been  8tayed."t  He  is  also  charged  with  having, 
in  various  ways,  abused  his  authority  and  powers 
as  Lord  Admiral,  and  of  having  actually  taken 
part  with  pirates  against  the  lawful  trader,  *^  as 
though,"  says  one  of  the  articles,  *•  you  were  autho- 
rised to  be  the  chief  pirate,  and  to  have  had  all  the 
advantage  they  could  bring  unto  you."}  All  these 
proceedings,  it  is  affirm^,  were  '^  to  none  other 
end  and  purpose  but,  after  a  title  gotten  to  the 
crown,  and  your  party  made  strong  both  by  sea 
and  land,  with  furniture  of  men  and  money  suffi- 
cient, to  have  aspired  to  the  dignity  royal  by  some 
heinous  enterprise  against  the  king^s  Majesty's 
person."§  The  council  do  not  venture  to  include 
in  their  indictment  what  Burnet  has  set  down  as 
one  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  chief  crimes,  his  having 
*'  openly  complained  that  his  brother  intended  to 
enslave  the  nation,  and  make  himself  master  of 
all ;"  as  a  glaring  proof  of  which  he  particularly 
pointed  to  a  force  of  German  lansquenets  which 
the  Protector  had  brought  over  and  kept  in 
his  pay.  Strype  affirms  that  **  he  spread  abroad 
sundry  slanders  touching  the  king's  person,  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  council ; 
and  they  so  vile  as  not  fit  to  be  repeated."  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  Burghley  Papers,  that  the  immediate 
occasion  of  proceedings  bemg  taken  against  Sey- 
mour was  a  confession  made  to  the  council  by  Sir 
William  Sharington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol, 
who  had  been  taken  up  and  examined  on  a 
charge  of  clipping,  coining  base  money,  and  other 
frauds.  Sharington  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
defended  by  the  Admiral,  who,  it  appears,  was  his 
debtor  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  he  eventually 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  informed  the  council,  in 
addition,  that  he  had  been  in  league  with  the  Ad- 
miral to  supply  him  with  money  for  the  designs 
that  have  just  been  recounted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sharington  made  this  confession  to  save 
his  own  life ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  was,  after  a  short 
time,  not  only  pardoned,  but  restored  to  his  former 
appointment  But  the  Admiral  was  instantly  ( 1 9th 
January,  1549)  sent  so  the  Tower.    Burnet  re- 
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marks  that  the  warrant  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  members 
of  the  pnvy  council,  so  that  that  lord  **  was  now, 
in  outward  appearance,  reconciled  to  the  Protec- 
tor.**   The  ex-ehancellor,  however,  as  we  shall 
find,  was  not  thus  induced  to  forget  his  ejec- 
tion from  office  two  years  before.     As  for  Sey- 
mour, he  had  now  no  chance  of  escape.     Aban- 
doned by  every  friend  on  earth,  he  lay  passive  and 
helpless  in  his  prison-house,  while,  "many  com- 
plaints,'* as  Burnet    observes,    "being   usually 
brought  against  a  sinking  man,*'  all  who  sought 
to  make  their  own  positions  more  secure,  or  to 
advance  themselves  in  court  favour,  hastened  to 
add  their  contribution  to  the  charges  or  the  evi- 
dence by  which  he  was  to  be  destroyed.     Attempts 
were  made  to  persuade  him  to  submit  himself, 
by  working  bom  upon  his  fears  and  his  hopes ; 
but  he  would  confess  no  part  of  the  treasonable 
designs  imputed  to  him.     There  is,  indeed,  no 
proof  or  probability  whatever  that  his  views  ex- 
tended to^  anything  beyond  the  supplanting   of 
Somerset ;'  it  was  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  and  nothing  more.     The 
proceedings  taken  against  the  accused  were,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  flagrant  violation  of  all 
law  and  justice.     After  he  had  been  several  times 
secretly  examined,  without  anything  material  being 
extracted  from  him,  by  deputations  of  the  privy 
council,  on  the  23rd  of  February  the  whole  council 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  with  the  charges 
against  him  drawn  out  in  thirty-three  articles,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  him  to  submission.     But  to  all 
their  threats  and  persuasions  he  insisted,  as  he  had 
all  along  done,  upon  an  open  trial,    and   being 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  accusers.     At  last  he 
so  far  yielded  to  their  importunities  as  to  say  that, 
if  they  would  leave  the  articles  with  him,  he  would 
consider  of  them;   but  *ven  with  this  proposal 
they  refused  to  comply.    The  next  day,  "  after 
dnmer,"  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  councillors, "  opened  the  matter  to  the 
king,  and  delivered  Ids  opinion  for  leaving  it  to  the 
parliament."     It  is  pretended  that  this  was  the 
first  time  the  subject  had  been  mentioned — at  least 
at  the  council-board— to  Edward ;  and,  therefore, 
the  greater  admiration  was   called  forth  by   the 
prompt  judgment  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  and 
the  equanimity  with  which  he  consented  to  sacri- 
fice his  uncle  to  the  public  weal.     Afler  each  of 
the  other  councillors  had  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  course  recommended  by  the  chancellor, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Protector,  who  protested  "  this 
was  a  most  sorrowful  business  to  him,  but,  were 
it  son  or  brother,  he  must  prefer  his  majesty^s 
safety  to  them,  for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more 
than  his  blood,'*  his  majesty  answered,  *'  We 
perceive  that  there  are  great  things  objected  and 
laid  to  my  Lord  Admiral,  my  uncle,  and  they  tend 
to  treason ;  and  we  perceive  that  you  require  but 
justice  to  be  done ;  we  think  it  reasonable,  and  we 
will  that  you  proceed  according  to  your  request." 
•*  Which  words,**  as  it  is  expressed  in  Ihe  entry  in 
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the  council-book  quoted  by  Burnet,  *'  coming  so 
suddenly  from  his  grace's  mouth,  of  his  own 
motion,  as  the  lords  might  well  perceive,  they  were 
marvellously  rejoiced,  and  gave  the  king  most 
hearty  praise  and  thanks."  The  very  next  day, 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Lord  Admiral  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  all  the  judges 
and  the  king's  counsel  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  articles  amounted  to  treason;  various  lords, 
who  had  abready  made  depositions  against  the  ac- 
cused, repeated  their  evidence ;  and  the  bill  was 
at  last  passed  without  a  division.  Somerset  him- 
self was  present  at  each  reading.  On  the  same 
day  (the  27th)  it  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons. 
But  here  it  encountered  at  first  considerable  oppo- 
sition. **  Many  ar^ed  against  attainders  in  ab- 
sence, and  thought  it  an  odd  way,  that  some  peers 
should  rise  up  in  their  places  in  their  own  house, 
and  relate  somewhat  to  the  slander  of  another,  and 
that  he  should  be  thereupon  attainted ;  therefore  it 
was  pressed  that  it  might  be  done  by  a  trial,  and 
that  the  Admiral  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
be  heard  plead  for  himself.*'*  This  hesitation 
was  at  first  attempted  to  be  met  by  a  message 
from  the  other  House,  repeating,  what  had  been 
intimated  when  the  bill  was  first  sent  down,  that 
the  lords  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts 
would,  if  required,  repeat  their  evidence  before 
the  Commons.  But  it  was  not  deemed  requisite 
even  to  go  through  this  formality.  On  the  4th  of 
March  a  message  came  from  the  king,  which 
stated  that  "  he  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
to  send  for  the  Admiral;'*  and  thereupon  the 
bill  was  agreed  to,  in  a  House  of  about  four 
hundred  members,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
voting  in  the  negative.t  The  parliament  having 
been  prorogued  on  the  14th — on  which  day  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill — on  the  1 7th 
the  council  issued  the  warrant  for  the  Admiral's 
execution.  Burnet  notices  it  as  "a  little  odd" 
that  this  order  of  blood  should  be  signed  by 
Cranmer — a  thing  which  he  says  was  contrary  to 
the  canon  law;  but  he  makes  no  remark  upon 
what  will  appear  to  most  persons  a  still  stranger 
indecorum,  and  a  violation  almost  of  the  law  of 
nature — that  the  first  name  attached  to  it  should 
be  that  of  the  condemned  man's  own  brother  !  J 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  immediately  sent  to  con- 
vey to  Seymour  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ^*  to  instruct  and  teach  him  the  best  he 
could  to  the  quiet  and  patient  suffering  of  justice." 
The  bishop  reported  to  the  council  that  the  pri- 
soner "  required  Mr.  Latimer  to  come  to  him ; 
the  day  of  execution  to  be  deferred ;  certain  of  his 
servants  to  be  with  him ;  his  daughter  to  be  with 
my  Lady  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to  be  brought  up; 
and  such  like.§    To  these  requests  the  council  in- 

*  Burnet. 

f  Strype,  in  bis  notes  to  Hasrwaitl,  pp.  801  d09,  has  giren  »  Aill 
account  of  thew  nrooMcliDgs  from  Uie  Joumala  of  the  two  Honaea, 
to  prove  "  hon-  fairly  he  (the  Admiral)  was  Judged  and  dealt  with  in 
the  parliament  I" 
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slsracted  their  secretary  to  write  "  their  resolute 
answer  to  the  said  Lord  Admiral ;"  by  which  ap- 
pears to  be  meant  that  they  put  their  negative 
upon  most  of  them.  The  execution  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th,  on  Tower  Hill,  when  Sey- 
mour died  protesting  that  he  had  never  committed 
or  meant  any  treason  against  the  king  or  the 
realm.*  It  should  appear  that  he  was  attended, 
as  he  had  requested,  in  his  last  moments  by  La- 
timer, whose  zeal  transported  him  to  indulge  in 
a  very  extraordinary  strain  of  remark,  both  on  his 
death  and  his  life,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  before 
the  king  a  few  days  after.  It  was  commonly  ob- 
served, it  seems,  that  the  Admiral  had  died  very 
boldly,  and  that  '*  he  would  not  have  done  so,  had 
he  not  been  in  a  just  quarrel."  This  Latimer  de- 
clares to  be  "  a  deceivable  argument."  "  This  I  will 
say,"  he  proceeds,  "  if  they  ask  me  what  I  think  of 
his  death,  that  he  died  very  dangerously,  irksomely, 
horribly."  And  then  he  relates  the  following 
story :  "  The  man,  being  in  the  Tower,  wrote  cer- 
tain papers,  which  I  saw  myself.  They  were  two 
little  ones,  one  to  my  Lady  Mary's  grace,  and 
another  to  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  tending  to 
this  end,  that  they  should  conspire  against  my 
Lord  Protector's  grace.**  As  he  was  about  to  lay 
his  head  on  the  block,  he  was  overheard  desiring 
the  servant  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  bid 
his  own  servant  speed  the  thing  that  he  wot  of. 
''  His  servant  confessed  these  two  papers,  and  they 
were  found  in  a  shoe  of  his.  They  were  so  sewen 
between  the  soles  of  a  velved  shoe.  He  made  his 
ink  so  craftily,  and  with  such  workmanship,  as 
the  like  hath  not  been  seen."  **  I  was  a  prisoner 
m  the  Tower  myself,"  exclaims  the  preacher, 
quite  excited  by  this  wonderful  ink,  "  and  I  could 
never  invent  to  make  ink  so.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
hear  of  his  subtility.  He  made  his  pen  of  the 
aiglet  of  a  point  that  he  plucked  from  his  hose. 
.  .  .  What  would  he  have  done,  if  he  had  lived 
still,  that  went  about  this  gear  when  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  at  the  end  of  his  life?"  The 
servant,  it  seems,  was  also  executed,  and,  to  the 
last,  adhered  to  what  he  had  said  about  the  letters, 
which,  indeed,  was  unnecessary,  if  the  letters,  as 
is  affirmed,  were  actually  found  in  the  shoe.  But 
copies  of  them  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  writer's  intentions  than  ho- 
nest Jjatimcr's  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  de- 
scription of  their  contents.  He  goes  on  to  admit 
that  Seymour,  before  he  died,  ^'  had  commenda- 
tions to  the  king,  and  spake  many  words  of  his 
majesty."  But  this,  he  says,  hath  been  the 
common  wont  of  all  traitors.  He  had  often 
heard  much  of  the  wicked  course  of  the  un- 
fortunate man's  life :  one  reported  instance  of  his 
profligacy  he  relates,  from  the  time  of .  first 
hearing  which,  he  says,  "  I  looked  ever  what 
would  be  his  end — what  would  become  of  him." 
•*  He  was,"  concludes  the  zealous  orator,  sum- 
ming up  his  judgment  in  a  way  in  which  the 
facts  he  alleges  certainly  do  not  bear  him  out,  *'  a 

•Slow. 


man  farthest  from  the  fear  of  God  that  ever  I 
knew  or  heard  of  in  England.  ...  I  have  heard 
say  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  believed  not  the 
immortality  of  the  soul, — that  he  was  not  right 
in  the  matter."*  Some  additional  touches  are 
given  to  the  picture  in  another  sermon : — ^*  I  have 
heard  say,  when  that  good  Queen  (Catherine  Parr) 
that  is  gone  had  ordained  in  her  house  daily 
prayer  both  before  noon  and  after  noon,  the  Ad- 
miral gets  him  out  of  the  way,  like  a  mole  digging 
in  the  earth.  He  shall  be  Lot's  wife  to  me  as  long 
as  I  live.  He  was  a  covetous  man,  an  horrible 
covetous  man ;  I  would  there  were  no  mo  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  an  ambitious  man  ;  I  would  there 
were  no  mo  in  England.  He  was  a  seditious  man, 
a  cx)ntemner  of  Common  Prayer;  I  would  there 
were  no  mo  in  England.  He  is  gone ;  I  would 
he  had  left  none  behind  him.''  In  ambition  and 
covetousness,  if  not  in  contempt  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  Seymour,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  leave  at 
least  one  man  behind  him  who  was  fully  his 
match.  His  daughter,  of  whom  Queen  Catherine 
had  died  in  childbed,  was  an  infant  of  scarce  six 
months  old  when  she  lost  her  second  parent;  soon 
after  which  event  she  was,  as  her  father  had  re- 
quested, committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk.  As  the  child  was  utterly  pennyless,  as 
well  as  an  orphan,  her  uncle,  the  wealthv  and 
powerful  Lord  Protector,  in  thus  consigning  her  to 
the  hands  of  strangers,  promised  that  an  annual 
sum  should  be  allowed  for  her  maintenance,  and 
that  a  quantity  of  plate  and  other  furniture  which 
she  had  had  in  her  nursery  should  be  sent  along 
with  her  to  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  neither  the  allow- 
ance in  money  nor  even  the  plate  and  other  articles 
could  be  got  for  many  months  out  of  the  hard 
gripe  of  Somerset  and  his  duchess:  indeed,  it  is 
more  tlian  probable  they  never  were  obtained. 
Strype  has  printed  a  letter  written  in  the  end  of 
August  of  this  year  by  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to 
Cecil,  who  held  tlie  office  of  master  of  requests  to 
the  Protector,  earnestly  repeating  a  solicitation, 
which  she  appears  to  have  frequently  urged  be- 
fore, that  the  engagements  the  Protector  had 
made  might  be  performed.  Tlie  charge  of  the 
child  and  her  attendants  bore  hard  on  the  resources 
of  the  duchess,  whose  income  was  but  limited,  and 
was  subjected,  it  seems,  at  this  time  to  the  pres- 
sure of  other  unusual  demands.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  her  appeals  had  any  effect;  but  if 
Somerset  ever  did  make  any  allowance  for  the 
support  of  his  niece,  he  was  very  soon  delivered 
from  the  burden,  for  in  a  few  months  more  the 
poor  child  followed  its  parents  to  the  grave. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Lord  Admiral  was  followed 
by  a  summer  of  popular  tumult  and  confusion, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  in  England  since  the 
rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  almost  exactly  a  hundred 
years  before.  Several  causes  of  various  kinds 
concurred  at  this  crisis  to  throw  the  peat^ntry  in 

^  Latimer's  Foorth  SennoD,  in  the  lint  tuition  of  hts  amncoai 
Bro.    The  passage  is  ensad  in  sobaequent  editioDa.. 
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all  parts  of  the  country  into  a  state  of  extraordi- 
nary excitability,  or  what  may  be  called  a  predis- 
position to  disorder  and  insurrection.  The  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Pro- 
tector himself: — **  The  causes  and  pretences  of 
these  uproars  and  risings  are  divers  and  uncertain, 
and  so  fiill  of  variety  almost  in  every  camp  (as 
they  call  them),  that  it  is  hard  to  write  what  it  is ; 
as  ye  know  is  like  to  be  of  people  without  head 
and  rule,  and  that  would  have  they  wot  not  what. 
Some  crieth.  Pluck  down  enclosures  and  parks ; 
some  for  their  commons ;  others  pretend  the 
religion ;  a  number  would  rule  another  while,  and 
direct  things  as  the  gentlemen  have  done;  and, 
indeed,  all  have  conceived  a  wonderful  hate  against 
gentlemen,  and  taketh  them  all  as  their  enemies. 
The  ruffians  among  them  and  the  soldiers,  which 
be  the  chief  doers,  look  for  spoil.  So  that  it  seem- 
eth  no  other  thing  but  a  plague  and  a  fury  amongst 
the  vilest  and  worst  sort  of  men."*  The  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  in  fact,  as  usually  happens,  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  their  actual  sufferings, 
although  it  may  have  been  blown  into  a  flame  by 
provocations  addressed  chiefly  to  their  fancies  and 
prejudices,  and,  of  course,  would  then  be  apt  to 
catch  at  whatever  principle  or  arrangement  chanced 
to  come  in  its  way  in  any  part  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  government  or  of  society.  One  leading 
cause  of  Uie  economical  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress in  which  the  kingdom  was  at  this  time  in- 
volved, appears  to  have  been  the  excessive  de- 
preciation which  the  currency  had  undergone  in 
the  course  of  the  late  and  the  present  reigns. 
This  must  necessarily  have  enhanced  the  nominal 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  if  wages  did 
not  rise  in  proportion,  must  have  pressed  with 
cruel  severity  upon  the  labouring  classes.  But 
the  rise  of  the  remuneration  for  labour  which,  in 
a  natural  and  healthy  state  of  things,  would  have 
accompanied  the  rise  of  the  money  prices  of  all 
other  things,  is  asserted  to  have  been  prevented  in 
the  present  case  by  certain  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  acted  partly  so  as  to  diminish  employment 
or  the  demand  for  labour,  partly  so  as  to  augment 
the  numbers  of  persons  dependent  upon  labour. 
So  that  at  the  very  moment  at  which  an  unusual 
eiertion  was  needed  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
population  to  resist  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  came  from  two 
opposite  quarters  an  infliction  of  unwonted  debility 
and  helplessness.  The  cause  that  principally 
diminished  the  demand  for  labour  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  the  conversion  of  land  from  tillage  to 
pasturage  which  was  promoted  by  the  increasing 
price  of  wool.  It  is  certain  that  this  change  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  a  subject  of 
general  complaint  tliroughout  a  great  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  repeated  attempts  were 
even  made  by  the  legislature  to  restrain  its  pro- 
gress, so  that  we  must  believe  it  to  have  actually, 
or  at  least  apparently,  taken  place  to  some  extent. 

•  Prinied  by  Biur.etia  CoL  of  Rec  ftom  oritfiwa  in  Cotton.  MS. 
Galba  B.  xii. 
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But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  real  effect 
upon  the  market  of  labour  was  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  popular  imagpation.  It  is,  at  least,  not 
verv  easy  to  reconcile  the  alleged  evil  of  dimi- 
nished employment  thence  arising,  with  the  nearly 
equally  loud  and  frequent  complaints  which  are  at 
the  same  time  made  of  the  diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  asserted  to  have  followed  from  the 
same  cause.  It  may  have  produced  some  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  the  market  of  labour — of 
itself  an  evil  certainly  of  no  light  magnitude — 
but  it  could  scarcely  in  the  general  result  have 
diminished  employment  or  lowered  wages ;  and,  if 
it  operated  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  tiie  people, 
it  must  have  had  the  very  contrary  effects.  The 
fact,  however,  appears  to  have  been  that  whatever 
depression  took  place  in  the  wages  of  labour  was 
occasioned  by  an  augmentation  of  the  supply — in 
other  words,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment,  or  of  persons  dependent 
upon  their  labour  for  the  means  of  existence.  We 
must  return  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
and  can  only  touch  very  lightly  upon  it  here ;  but 
we  may  observe,  that  the  number  of  persons  having 
the  commodity  called  labour  to  dispose  of  had, 
from  a  succession  of  causes,  been  on  the  increase 
in  England  for  the  last  two  centuries.  So  long  as 
the  system  of  villenage  subsisted  in  its  integrity, 
there  could,  properly  speaking,  be  no  market  »f 
labour,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regarded  the  business 
of  agriculture,  then  constituting  the  great  field  of 
the  national  industry ;  the  lak>urer  then  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  mere  machine,  requiring,  indeed, 
like  other  machines,  to  be  fed  and  maintained,  but 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  his 
labour  than  a  modem  steam-engine.  The  decay, 
and  eventually  the  extinction  of  villenage,  first 
gave  birth,  as  has  been  already  shown,  both  to 
freedom  of  labomr  and  to  pauperism,— Hilled  into 
being  at  once  the  two  classes  of  labourers  for  hire 
and  paupers  or  beggars,  which  are  really  only 
the  two  divisions  of  one  great  class,  that  of  the 
persons  whose  only  exchangeable  possession  is 
their  labour ; — the  former  being  those  who  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  this  commodity,  the  latter 
those  who  have  not.  Every  change  that  after* 
wards  snapt  any  of  the  old  attachments  that  had 
kept  men  practically  fixed  to  the  land,  though  not 
perhaps  by  anv  absolutely  legal  bond,  added  to  the 
number  of  both  of  these  sections  of  the  population. 
This  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  Norman  feudalism  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  by  the  new  facilities  given  to  tiie  great  land- 
holders of  alienating  their  estates.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  last  and  the  present  reign. 
The  numerous  monastic  establishments  all  had,  as 
well  as  the  great  landholders,  their  crowds  of  re- 
tainers and  dependents — partly  tenants  and  ser- 
vants who  lived  upon  their  estates,  partly  pau- 
pers and  mendicants,  who  were  fed  by  their 
charity.  There  were  also  the  inmates  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  themselves,  male  and  female,  a  far 
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from  inBignificanraddition.  All  theae  persons,  or 
at  least  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  ^ere 
thrown  loose  from  tenures  of  shelter  and  mainte- 
nance which  might  in  the  case  of  each  of  them  be 
considered  more  or  less  fixed  and  sure,  and  were 
sent  to  swell  the  overflowing  stream  of  that  labour 
which  had  nothing  but  the  chances  of  the  market 
to  trust  to.  Hence  would  follow  a  glut  of  that 
commodity,  or,  at  least,  what  would  appear  to  be, 
and  have  all  the  effect  of  a  glut,  in  the  complete 
dislocation  or  obstruction  that  would  be  occasioned 
for  a  time,  of  the  ancient  conduits  of  supply  and 
demand.  And  along  with  the  other  causes  contri- 
buting to  the  same  state  of  things  may  be  men- 
tioned even  the  uprooting  of  old  feelings,  habits, 
and  connexions  by  the  mere  ferment  excited  in 
men's  minds  by  the  preaching  of  the  new  opinions 
in  religion, — fiercely  resisted  by  many, — eagerly 
received  by  others, — ^and  by  not  a  few  carried  out 
into  all  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism  and  even 
of  licentiousness.  It  could  not  be  but  that  this 
general  state  of  excitement,  amounting  in  many 
cases  to  enthusiasm  or  delirium,  should  have  made 
numbers  of  people  impatient  of  all  sober  and  re- 
gular industry,  and  set  them  adrift  on  the  sea  of 
life  without  either  chart  or  aim.  It  is  easy,  from 
all  this,  to  understand  how  the  present  insurrec- 
tion took  the  shape  and  the  spirit  it  did.  Its  chief 
cry  soon  came  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  reli- 
gion^ and  vengeance  against  those  who  had  wrought 
and  profited  by  its  downfall.  The  priests,  of 
course,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Popish  party, 
found  it  easy  to  turn  the  gaze  of  the  exasperated 
people  upon  the  most  immediate  and  obvious 
sources  of  their  sufferings,  or  what  could  be 
plausibly  represented  as  such,  and  did  not  neglect 
so  favourable  an  occasion  of  stirring  up  their  most 
energetic  feelings  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  system 
— ^its  pageants,  its  holidays,  its  venerable  and 
affecting  associations,  as  well  as  its  other  recom- 
mendations of  a  more  substantial  kind — and  against 
the  innovations,  which  seemed  only  to  have  bene- 
fited a  few  of  the  upper  classes  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  So  that,  although  in 
some  measure,  from  circumstances  peculiar  to 
itself,  the  present  rising,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
reigns  of  Kichard  II.  and  Henry  VI.,  had,  from 
the  first,  much  of  the  character  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion— a  revolt  of  the  peasantry  against  the  gentry — 
of  the  cultivators  of  tne  soil  against  its  proprietors. 
From  Holinshed's  account,  it  would  appear  that 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Protector,  of  very 
questionable  wisdom,  or,  at  any  rate,  managed 
with  but  little  discretion,  was  the  spark  that  kindled 
the  flame.  This  was  a  proclamation  which  he 
issued  *^  against  enclosures,  and  taking  in  of  fields 
and  commons  that  were  accustomed  to  lie  open 
for  the  behoof  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  near  to 
the  same,  who  had  grievously  complained  of  gen- 
tlemen and  others  for  taking  from  them  the  use  of 
those  fields  and  commons.*'  It  is  probable  enough 
that  some  landholders  may  have  acted  in  a  harsh 
and  oppressive  manner  in  thus  improving  their 


estates ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  legal  rights 
were  generally  violated ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  they 
were,  this  royal  proclamation  itself  was  as  illegal 
and  unjust  as  anything  that  the  landlords  could 
have  done.  It  settled  the  matter  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way  indeed — simply  commanding  Uiat  all 
commons  that  had  been  enclosed  should,  under  a 
penalty,  be  laid  open  again  by  a  certain  day. 
"  But  how  well  soever,"  proceeds  the  chronicler, 
"  the  setters  forth  of  this  proclamation  meant, 
thiukii^  thereby,  peradventure,  to  appease  the 
grudge  of  the  people  that  found  themselves  grieved 
with  such  enclosures,  yet  verily  it  turned  not  to 
the  wished  efiect,  but  rather  ministered  occasion  of 
a  foul  and  dangerous  disorder.  For  whereas  there 
were  few  that  obeyed  the  commandment,  the  un- 
advised people  presuming  upon  their  proclamation, 
thinking  they  should  be  borne  out  by  them  that 
had  set  it  forth,  rashly  without  order  took  upon 
them  to  redress  the  matter;  and,  assembling  them- 
selves in  unlawfiil  wise,  chose  to  them  captains 
and  leaders,  broke  onen  the  enclosures,  cast  down 
ditches,  killed  up  tne  deer  which  they  found  in 
paries,  spoiled  and  made  havock  after  the  manner 
of  an  open  rebellion."  The  narratives  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances  are  singularly  va- 
rious and  contradictory.  Holinshed  says  the  people 
first  began  to  "  play  these  parts"  in  Somersetshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Lincolnshire.  Burnet,  following  King  Ed- 
ward's Journal,  states  that  the  first  rising  was  m 
Wiltshire,  where  Sir  William  Herbert,  gathering 
some  resolute  men  about  him,  dispersed  me  insur- 
gents, some  of  whom  were  slain ;  but  that,  soon 
after,  the  commons  rose  in  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
Kent,  Gloucestersliire,  Suffolk,  Warwickshire, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Leicestershire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Rutlandshire.  Strype's  account  is,  that 
the  first  insurrection  appeared  in  Hertfordshire,  at 
North-hall  and  Cheshunt;  that  then  a  greater 
rising  took  place  in  Somersetshire ;  and  that,  from 
thence,  "  it  proceeded  into  Gloucestershire,  W^ilts, 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Worcester,  Essex, 
Kent,  and  divers  other  places,  as  Oxon  and  Berks, 
and  in  the  westermost  parts,  and  in  the  northern 
also,  as  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially  in  Norfolk." 
In  fkct,  the  convulsion,  which  probably  broke  out 
in  different  places  nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  spread  in  all  directions,  till  it  had 
extended  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom. According  to  Burnet,  the  Protector's  pro- 
clamation against  the  inclosures,  which  was  ••  set 
out  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  council," 
appeared  after  the  first  rismgs  in  Wilts  and  else- 
where ;  it  was  designed  to  pacify  the  people,  and 
was  accompanied  with  another,  indemniKying  or 
pardoning  the  insurgents  for  what  was  past,  pro- 
vided they  should  carry  themselves  obediently  for 
the  future.  **  Commissions,"  proceeds  the  historian, 
"  were  also  sent  everywhere,  with  an  unlimited 
power  to  the  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine 
all  causes  about  enclosures,  highways,  and  cottages. 
The  vast  power  these  commissioners  asaum^  woi 
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much  complained  of;  the  landlords  said  it  was  an 
invasion  of  their  property,  to  subject  them  thus  to 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  sent  to  examine  the 
matters,  without  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  courts 
according  to  law."  A  more  illegal  and  arbitrary 
act,  indeed,  than  the  issuing  of  these  commis- 
sions never  was  attempted  in  the  most  despotic 
times.  Nor,  prompted  as  it  was  by  a  weak  or 
interested  craving  after  popularity*  did  it  succeed 
in  the  only  object  it  proposed  to  have,  and  for 
which  all  other  considerations  were  disregarded, 
the  satisfying  of  the  popular  clamour,  "The 
commons,"  proceeds  Burnet,  **  being  encouraged 
by  the  favour  they  heard  the  Protector  bore  them, 
and  not  able  to  govern  their  heat,  or  stay  for  a 
more  peaceable  issue,  did  rise  again,  but  were 
anew  quieted.  Yet  the  Protector  being  opposed 
much  by  the  council,  he  was  not  able  to  redress 
this  grievance  so  fully  as  the  people  hoped.  So  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Devonshire  they  rose  again,  and 
also  in  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire."* 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Devonshire  that  the 
religious  cry  was  first  raised.  Here  the  commons, 
besides  "  Humphrey  Arundel,  Esq.,  eovemor  of  the 
Mount,"  and  other  laymen,  had  for  their  captams  a 
number  of  Popish  priests,  by  whose  "  instigation 
and  pricking  forward"  they  are  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  excited  and  directed  in  their  proceedings. 
Their  rising  began  on  the  lOtb  of  June,  on  which 
day  they  assembled  in  armed  array  to  the  number 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  *^  At  court,"  says 
Burnet,  "  it  was  hoped  this  might  be  as  easily  dis- 
persed as  the  other  risings  were ;  but  the  Protector 
was  against  running  into  extremities,  and  so  did 
not  move  so  speedily  as  the  thing  required."  At 
last,  after  the  rebels  had  sate  down  before  Exeter, 
and  had  begun  to  assault  that  city,  Lord  Russell 
was  sent  to  encounter  them  with  a  small  force ; 
but  either  he  found  them  in  too  great  strength  to  be 
prudently  attacked,  or  he  was  restrained  by  his 
instructions  from  adopting  decisive  measures^  and, 
keeping  at  a  respectfUl  distance  from  the  insurgent 
camp,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
any  complaints  they  had  to  make,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  council.  On  this,  Arundel  and  his 
followers  drew  up  their  demands  first  in  seven, 
and  afterwards  in  fifteen  articles ;  the  most  mate- 
rial points  of  which  were,  that  all  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  should  be  observed ;  that  the 
Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  should  be  again  put  in 
force ;  that  the  mass  should  be  in  Latin ;  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  hanged  up  and  worshipped, 
and  that  those  who  reftised  to  worship  it  should 

•  See  « long  and  Interesting  latter  lemouetrating  with  Somenet 
on  tbe  coarse  he  had  taken  in  this  instance,  from  his  friend  Paset, 
then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  in  Stiype's  Eccles. 
Mem.  tL  419—^.  Tho  writer  points  out,  in  strong  terms,  the  ruin- 
oas  tendency  of  the  Protectory  mode  of  proceeding,  and  does  not 
spare  some  explicit  enough  allusions  to  his  motives.  "  What  is  tiie 
cause  ?'  he  asks  Tof  the  contempt  for  all  anthority  at  which  tlie 
people  had  arrived;.  **  Your  own  lenity,  your  softness,  your  opinion 
U>  be  good  to  the  poor ;  the  opinion  of  such  as  saith  to  yonr  gracci 
Oh.  Sir,  there  was  never  man  had  the  hearts  of  the  poor  as  you  have. 
Oh  I  the  commons  pray  ftir  vou  Sir ;  they  say,  6o<l  save  your  life  I 
1  know  your  gentle  Iwart  risnt  well,  and  tiiat  your  meaning  is  good 
and  godly,  however  some  evil  men  list  to  prate  here^  that  you  have 
some  greater  enterprise  in  year  head  that  lean  so  much  to  the  mul- 


BuflFer  as  heretics ;  that  the  sacrament  should  only 
be  given  to  the  people  at  Easter,  and  in  one  kind ; 
that  holy  bread,  holy  water,  and  palms  should  be 
again  used,  and  that  images  should  be  set  up,  with 
all  the  other  ancient  ceremonies ;  that  the  priests 
should  **  sing  or  saVi  with  an  audible  voice,  God*s 
service  in  the  choir  of  the  parish  churches,  and 
not  God's  service  to  be  set  forth  like  a  Christmas 
play"  (so  they  expressed  their  notion  of  the  new 
Liturgy);  that  all  preachers  in  their  sermons, 
and  priests  in  the  mass,  should  pray  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory;  that  the  Bible  should  be  called 
fn;  that  Canlinal  Pole  should  be  made  one  of 
the  king's  council ;  that  every  gentleman  should 
be  allowed  only  one  servant  for  every  hundred 
marks  of  yearly  rent  that  belonged  to  him ;  that 
the  half  of  the  church  lands  should  be  given  back 
to  two  of  t^ie  chief  abbeys  in  every  county ;  and, 
finally,  that  other  grievances,  more  particu- 
larly affecting  themselves,  should  be  redressed,  aa 
the  king  should  be  advised  by  Arundel  and  the 
mayor  of  Bodmin,  for  whom  they  desired  a  safe 
conduct.  These  articles,  which  certainly  do  savour 
of  priestly  inspiration,  were  transmitted  to  the 
council,  at  whose  command  Cranmer,  whose  de^ 
partment  they  seemed  principally  to  concern,  drew 
up  a  formal  and  elaborate  reply  to  them,  in  which 
they  were  not  only  rejected  in  the  mass,  but  seve- 
rally argued  against  as  contrary  to  right  reason 
and  the  Scriptures.  The  insurgents  then  reduced 
their  demands  to  eight  articles,  being,  in  substance, 
a  selection  from  their  former  propositions,  with  the 
addition  of  one,  which  it  ia  strange  should  have 
been  omitted  in  the  first  instance,  insisting  that 
priests  should  "  live  chaste  without  marriage.'* 
To  these  a  long  and  eloquent  answer  was  sent  iu 
the  king's  own  name.  Edward  was  made  to  begin 
by  dilating  in  strong  and  large  terms,  but  still  in 
the  tone  of  persuasion,  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  obligation  that  lay  upon 
the  subject  to  yield  it  all  obedience.  Some  parts 
of  the  exposition  he  gave  ^f  the  kingly  office  are 
curious  and  characteristic.  *^  We  are,"  he  said, 
*^  your  most  natural  sovereign  lord  and  king,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  to  rule  you,  to  preserve  you,  to  save  you 
from  all  your  outward  enemies,  to  see  our  laws 
well  ministered,  every  man  to  have  his  own,  to 
suppress  disordered  people,  to  correct  traitors, 
thieves,  pirates,  robbers,  and  such  like,  yea,  to 
keep  our  realms  from  other  princes,  from  the  ma-' 
lice  of  the  Scois^  of  Frenchmen^  of  the  Bishoj}  of 
Rome."  The  rebels  had  proposed  that  the  settle- 
ment to  be  then  made  should  stand  till  the  king 
was  of  full  age.  In  demonstration  of  the  folly  of 
this  notion,  Edward  informs  them  that,  although 
"  as  a  natural  man  and  creature  of  God,"  he 
had  youth,  and  by  his  sufierance  should  have 
age,  yet  as  a  king  he  had  no  difference  of  years. 
They  are  afterwards  asked  to  consider  the  folly 
they  were  committing  in  making  it  necessary 
that  their  king  should  spend  that  force  upon 
them  which  he  had  meant  to  bestow  upon  their 
foreign  enemies*-**  to  make  a  conquest  of  ouc 
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own  people,  which  otherwise  should  have  heen 
of  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland."  The  message 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  "  all  penned,*'  as  Bur- 
net describes  it,  "  in  a  high  threatening  style,'* 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  rises  to  that  at  the 
close.  "  Thus  far,"  says  the  king,  "  we  have 
descended  from  our  high  majesty,  for  love,  to  con- 
sider you  in  your  simple  ignorance,  and  have  been 
content  to  send  you  an  instruction  like  a  father, 
who  of  justice  might  have  sent  you  your  destruc- 
tions like  a  king  to  rebels.  And  now  we  let  you 
know,  that,  as  you  see  our  mercy  abundantly,  so, 
if  ye  provoke  us  further,  we  swear,  by  the  living 
God,  ye  shall  feel  the  power  of  the  same  God  in 
our  sword,  which  how  mighty  it  is,  no  subject 
knoweth ;  how  puissant  it  is,  no  private  man  can 
judge;  how  mortal,  no  Englishman  dare  think." 
Edward  adds,  that  if  they  do  not  repent  and  in- 
stantly accept  his  offers  of  mercy,  he  will  execute 
his  sharp  sword  against  them  as  against  infidels 
and  Turks,  and  rather,"  he  is  made  heroically  to 
exclaim,  "  adventure  our  own  royal  person,  state, 
and  power,  than  the  same  should  not  be  executed." 
But  the  rebels,  who  by  this  time  had  been  a  whole 
month  in  arms — for  the  paper  is  dated  the  8th  of 
July — were  neither  to  be  moved  by  its  threats  nor 
its  reasonings;  •*but  stood  still  in  their  wicked 
begun  rebellion,  offering  to  try  it  at  the  weapon's 
point."  The  citizens  of  Exeter,  however,  per- 
sisted in  keeping  their  gates  shut  against  them, 
although,  from  the  closeness  with  which  they  were 
beleaguered,  they  were  at  length  reduced  to  the 
most  distressing  extremities.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  siege  has  been  given  by  Holinshed's  con- 
tinuator,  John  Hooker,  otherwise  called  Vowel 
(an  uncle  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical  Polity"),  who  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and 
then  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  city. 
Though  highly  interesting,  however,  it  is  much 
too  minute  to  admit  even  of  abridgment  in  our 
pages.  The  rebels  were  provided  with  ordnance, 
which  they  planted  against  the  several  gates  of  the 
town;  and  eventually  they  burned  the  gates,  and 
''  broke  up  the  pipes  and  conduits,  as  well  for  the 
taking  away  of  the  water  coming  to  the  city,  as 
also  to  have  the  lead  to  serve  for  their  shot  and 
pellets."  On  this  the  citizens  erected  ramparts 
within  the  openings  thus  made,  which  were  found 
much  more  effective  for  defence  than  the  wooden 
gates  could  have  been.  The  besiegers  next  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  walls ;  but  in  this  also 
they  were  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  citizens, 
who,  having  discovered  the  trains,  made  them  use- 
less by  deluging  them  with  water.  One  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  magistrates  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  Popish  faction  among 
the  inhabitants ;  indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  Hooker, 
that,  of  the  citizens,  *^  the  greater  number  were  of 
the  old  stamp  and  of  the  Romish  reli^on."  These 
having  been  prevented  by  the  authorities  from  ad- 
mitting the  rebels,  endeavoured,  by  many  private 
communications  and  stratagems,  to  favour  their 
enterprise  and  counteract  the  efforts  that  were  ^ 


made  to  oppose  them.  And,  what  was  still  more 
perplexing,  a  division  at  one  time  broke  out  in  the 
Protestant  party,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  be- 
tween two  of  their  leaders,  John  Courtenay  and 
Barnard  Duffield,  whidi  rose  to  great  violence. 
Duffield  having  been  been  put  by  the  magistrates 
in  ward,  his  daughter  repaired  in  flaming  indigna- 
tion to  the  mayor,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  instantly  set  at  large.  **  Which  thing  being 
denied  unto  her,  she  waxed  so  warm,  that  not  only 
she  used  very  unseemly  terms  and  speeches  unto 
the  mayor,  but  also,  contrary  to  the  modesty  and 
shamefastness  required  in  a  woman,  specially 
young  and  unmarried,  ran  most  violently  upon 
him,  and  strake  him  in  the  face."  Hereupon  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  alarm  and  collusion ; 
the  common  bell  was  forthwith  rung;  it  was  re- 
ported that  tlie  mavor  was  not  only  beaten  but 
killed;  "the  whole  commons  immediately  in 
great  troops,  and  the  most  part  in  armour,  ran  to 
the  Guildhall,  where  the  mayor  was ;"  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  "  forthwith  assembled  all  their 
men,  well  aimed  and  appointed ;"  but  at  last  the 
mayor  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  storm  ceased.  The  worthy  chief  magis- 
trate had  probably  roared  out  somewhat  lustily 
when  the  lady  struck  him ;  for  Hooker  tells  us, 
that,  *^  being  a  merchant,  and  only  exercised  in 
that  trade,  he  had  small  reach  in  matters  of  policy 
or  martial  affairs."  Want  of  victuals  also  at 
length  began  to  pinch  them.  Although  there  was 
"  good  store  of  dry  fish,  rice,  prunes,  raisins,  and 
wine,  at  very  reasonable  prices,"  yet  bread  grew 
BO  scarce,  that "  the  bakers  and  householders  were 
driven  to  seek  up  their  old  store  of  puffins  and 
bran,  wherewith  they  in  times  past  were  wont  to 
make  horse-bread  and  to  feed  their  swine  and 
poultry  ;  and  this  they  moulded  up  in  cloths,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  hold  together,  and  so  did 
bake  it  up,  and  the  people  well  contented  there- 
with.'* The  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were  forced  to 
feed  upon  horseflesh ;  but  Hooker  says  that  they 
also  were  very  well  contented  with  that  kind  of 
food.  All  this  while  Lord  Russell  had  been  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  place  by  the  extraordinary  neglect  or  pro- 
crastmation  of  the  government,  which,  full  of  the 
conceit  of  pulling  down  the  rebels  by  mauifestoes 
or  sermons,  would  neither  send  him  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  nor  any  other  supplies.  When  he 
sent  Sir  Peter  Carew  to  the  court,  that  gallant 
person,  who  had  acted  with  great  promptitude  and 
decision  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  and 
would  probably  have  suppressed  it  at  once  if  he 
had  received  any  support  from  the  government, 
was  absurdly  charged  by  Somerset  with  having 
been  the  sole  occasion  of  it,  the  ready  tongue  of 
Rich,  the  chancellor,  echoing  his  patron's  accusa- 
tion. *'  But  to  this  Sir  Peter  answered  so  stoutly, 
and  charged  the  duke  so  deeply,  that,  in  the  end, 
he  was  willed  to  return  into  the  country,  being  pro- 
mised that  sufficient  help  both  of  men  and  money 
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alumld  be  with  speed  sent  down."  But  as  only 
proclamations  were  sent  before,  so  nothing  was 
obtained  beyond  promises  now.  Russell  having 
long  looked  for  the  supplies  in  vain,  '^  was  daily 
more  and  more  forsaken  of  such  of  the  common 
people  as  at  the  first  served  and  offered  their  ser- 
vice unto  him.  And  having  but  a  very  small 
guard  about  him,  he  lived  in  more  fear  than  he 
was  feared ;  for  the  rebels  daily  increased,  and  his 
company  decreased  and  shrunk  away."  At  last 
some  money  was  obtained  by  certain  merchants  of 
Exeter,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  camp,  pledging 
their  credit  to  those  of  Bristol,  Lynn,  Taunton,  and 
other  towns.  By  this  time  the  rebels  were  actually 
on  their  march  to  attack  the  king's  troops,  which 
were  now  stationed  at  Honiton;  but  Russell, 
whose  spirits  were  raised  by  the  supply  of  money, 
on  hearing  of  their  advance,  marched  forth  to 
oppose  them,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Fenning- 
ton  Bridge,  where  the  rebels,  in  the  end,  sustained 
a  complete  overthrow.  Shortly  after,  Ijord  Grey, 
vnth  ft  troop  of  horse,  and  a  band  of  three  hundred 
Italian  infantry  under  Spinola,  at  last  arrived  from 
the  capital;  and,  thiis  strengthened,  Russell 
marched  upon  Exeter,  and,  after  defeating  the 
rebels  in  another  engagement  effected  his  entrance 
into  the  famished  city  on  the  6th  of  August,  and 
raised  the  siege,  which  had  now  lasted  five  weeks. 
Before  this  success  was  achieved,  however,  a  de- 
plorable affair  happened.  Lord  Grey,  after  having 
forced  a  passage  across  the  river,  espying  a  multi- 
tude assembled  on  a  height  at  a  little  distance,  by 
whom  he  apprehended  that  he  might  be  attacked, 
ordered  the  prisoners  ,he  had  already  taken — of 
whom  the  number  was  very  considerable — to  be 
all  killed,  which  was  done  immediately,  every  man 
dispatching  those  he  had  in  charge.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  insurgents  was  foUowcSi  by  the  same 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  royal  army  as  if  they 
had  put  to  rout  a  foreign  enemy  in  his  own  coun- 
try; "for  the  whole  country  was  then  put  to  the 
spoil,  and  every  soldier  sought  for  his  best  profit ;" 
'*  a  just  plague  of  the  Lord,"  adds  the  pious  and 
Protestant  chronicler,  "  upon  rebels  and  disloyal 
persons."  In  this  work  of  avenging  justice,  as  it 
was  conceived  to  be,  as  well  as  of  rage  and  plun- 
der, a  body  of  a  thousand  Welshmen,  brought  by 
Sir  William  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Horse  (after^ 
wards  Earl  of  Pembroke),  "  who,  though  they 
came  too  late  to  the  fray,  yet  soon  enough  to  the 
play,"  were  particularly  active.  Gibbets  were 
also  set  up  in  various  places,  on  which  great  num- 
bers of  the  ringleaders  in  the  rebellion  were 
hanged.  Others,  and  especially  Arundel,  the 
chief  captain,  were  carried  to  London,  and  there 
executed.  It  was  reckoned  that  about  four  thou- 
sand in  all  perished,  by  the  sword  or  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  of  those  engaged  iA  this  Devon- 
shire insurrection.   ] 

**  About  the  same  time,*'  continues  the  chro- 
nicler, "  that  this  rebellion  began  in  the  West,  the 
like  disordered  hurles  were  attempted  in  Oxford- 
ahire  and  Buckinghamshire ;  but  they  were  speedily 


suppressed  by  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who, 
coming  down  that  way  to  join  with  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  (Russell),  chased  the  rebels  to  their  houses, 
of  whom  two  hundred  were  taken,  and  a  dozen  of 
Ae  ringleaders  to  him  delivered,  whereof  certain 
afterwards  were  executed."  Elsewhere,  also,  both 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
similar  attempts  were  made,  and  many  disorders 
committed ;  but  the  only  otfier  quarter  where  the 
commotion  rose  to  a  serious  height  was  in  Nor- 
folk. The  Norfolk  rebellion  assumed  a  cha- 
racter altogether  different  from  that  of  Devon- 
shire, the  complaints  and  demands  of  the  people 
Tunninp,  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  upon  religion, 
but  chiefly  upon  grievances  affecting  their  worldly 
condition  and  points  of  temporal  politics.  They 
were  first  roused  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer by  the  rumoure  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  commons  of  Kent  in  throwing  down  ditches 
and  hedges,  and  opening  enclosures.  "  Divers 
seditious  persons  and  busy  fellows  began  to  com- 
plain that  the  like  had  not  been  done  in  Norfolk, 
and  ceased  not  to  practise  how  to  raise  the  people 
to  an  open  rebellion ;  meaning  not  only  to  lay  open 
parks  and  enclosures,  but  to  attempt  other  reform- 
ations, as  they  termed  them,  to  the  great  danger 
of  overthrowing  the  whole  state  of  the  common- 
wealth. They  chiefly  declared  a  spiteful  rancour 
and  hatred  conceived  against  gentlemen,  whom  they 
maliciously  accused  of  inordinate  covetousness, 
pride,  rapme,  extortion,  and  oppression,  practised 
against  their  tenants  and  other;  for  the  which  they 
accounted  them  worthy  of  all  punishment."  The 
first  general  rising  of  the  people  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  July,  at  Wymondham,  or  Windham,  about 
six  miles  from  Norwich,  on  occasion  of  a  public 
play,  «« which  play  had  been  accustomed  yearly  to 
be  kept  in  that  town,  continuing  for  the  space  of 
one  night  and  one  day  at  the  least."  They  began, 
in  imitation  of  the  Kentish  men,  by  throwmg  down 
the  ditches  (or  dikes)  around  enclosures;  and, 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  it  is  said  that 
"one  John  Flowerdew  of  Hetherset,  gentleman, 
findinff  himself  grieved  with  the  casting  down  of 
some  ditches,  came  unto  some  of  the  rebels,  and 
gave  to  them  forty  pence  to  cast  down  the  fences 
of  an  enclosure  belonging  to  Robert  Ket,  alias 
Knight,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  which  they 
did."*  Thus  did  individuals  turn  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  private  enmities  the  passions  of  the  ex- 
cited people.  The  tanner,  however,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  gentleman  at  this  sort  of  work ;  he 
without  difficulty  induced  the  same  mob  that  had 
torn  down  his  fences  to  accompany  him  the  next 
morning  to  certain  pasture  grounds  belonging  to 
Flowerdew,  which  were  also  surrounded  with 
hedges  and  ditches.  Flowerdew  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  withdraw,  but  he  could  not  rule  or  extin- 
guish the  flame  so  easily  as  he  had  blown  it  up. 
"  Ket,  being  a  man  hardy  and  forward  to  any  des- 
perate attempt  that  should  be  taken  in  hand,  was 

I  •  Ket,  though  a  tanner,  vai  wealthy,  and  the  owner  of  teveral 
manors  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,~See  Btrype^  Eeclee..Mem.  U,  S81, 
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Btraight  entered  into  sach  estimation  with  the 
commoDB  thus  aasemhled  together  in  rebellious 
wise,  that  his  will  was  accomplished ;  and  so  those 
hedges  and  ditches  belonging  to  the  pasture  grounds 
of  Master  Flowerdew  were  thrown  down  and  made 
plain.  Hereupon  was  Ket  chosen  to  be  their 
captain  and  ringleader,  who,  being  resolved  to  set 
all  on  six  and  seven,  wiUed  them  to  be  of  good 
comfort,  and  to  follow  him  in  defence  of  their 
common  liberty,  being  ready,  in  the  common- 
wealth's cause,  to  hazard  both  life  and  goods/' 
By  accessions  from  all  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Su£folk, 
the  rioters,  thus  provided  with  a  suitable  leader, 
rapidly  increased,  till  '*  there  were  assembled  toge- 
ther into  Ket*s  camp  to  the  numbor  of  sixteen 
thousand  ungratious  unthrifis,  who,  by  the  advice 
of  their  captains,  fortified  themselves,  and  made 
provision  of  artillery,  powder,  and  other  abilimenta, 
which  they  fetched  out  of  ships,  gentlemen's  houses, 
and  other  places  where  any  was  to  he  found;* and 
withall  spoiled  the  country  of  all  the  cattle,  riches, 
and  coin  on  which  they  might  lay  hands.  But 
because  many  (as  in  such  case  is  ever  seen)  did 
provide  for  themselves,  and  hid  that  which  they 
got,  laying  it  up  for  their  own  store,  and  brought 
it  not  forth  to  further  the  common  cause,  Ket  and 
the  other  governors  (for  so  would  they  be  called) 
thought  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  by  common  con- 
sent it  was  decreed  that  a  place  should  be  appointed 
where  judgments  might  be  exercised,  as  in  a 
judicial  haU.  Whereupon  they  foimd  out  a  great 
old  oak,  where  the  said  Ket,  and  the  other  gover- 
nors or  deputies,  might  sit  and  place  themselves 
to  hear  and  determine  such  quarrelling  matters  as 
came  in  question ;  afore  whom  sometime  would 
assemble  a  great  number  of  the  rebels,  and  exhibit 
complaints  of  such  disorders  as  now  and  then  were 
practised  among  them ;  and  there  they  would  take 
order  for  the  redressing  of  such  wrongs  and  injuries 
as  were  appointed ;  so  that  such  greedy  vagabonds 
as  were  reaidy  to  spoil  more  than  seemed  to  stand 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  said  governors,  and  fmrther 
than  their  commissions  would  bear,  were  committed 
to  prison.  This  oak  they  named  the  Tree  of 
Reformation."*  It  stood  on  Monshold  Hill,  near 
the  town  of  Norwich ;  and  under  its  branches  Ket 
is  said  to  have  established  Courts  of  Chancery, 
King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  in  imitation  of 
those  in  Westminster  Hall.  But  this  natural  throne 
of  judgment  and  oratory  was  not  kept  sacred  for  the 
purposes  of  the  insurgent  cause :  with  a  liberality 
that  has  been  rarely  paralleled,  these  Norfolk  re- 
formers allowed  even  those  who  were  opposed  to 
their  courses  to  harangue  them  from  the  tree,  into 
which  Master  Aldrich,  the  mayor  of  Norwich,  and 
others,  would  oftentimes  go  up  **  and  make  diverse 
pithy  orations  to  persuade  the  outrageous  multi* 
tude  to  give  over  their  riotous  rapines  and  spoil- 
ings,'*  Certain  divines  also  used  openly,  from  the 
same  rostrum,  to  preach  to  them,  against  their 
rash  enterprise,  and  exhort  them  to  leave  it  off; 
not,  indeed,  without  sometimes  exciting  the  mur- 


murs of  their  audience,  and  perhaps  exposing 
themselves  to  some  risk  of  being  ill-treated,  but 
without  in  any  case  having  actually  paid  that 
penalty  for  their  boldness.  Among  Uiese  was 
Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  one  day  coming  among  them, 
got  up  into  the  tree,  and,  in  a  long  sermon  which 
he  delivered,  did  not  hesitate  to  expound  to  them 
in  the  frankest  terms  the  madness  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  ruin  it  would  bring  upon  them.  Having 
gone  very  far  in  this  strain,  ne  at  last  provoked 
some  threatening  intimations  from  a  few  of  the 
multitude,  and  he  began  to  be  rather  frightened  at 
•the  stir  that  seemed  to  be  arising ;  '^  and  the  more, 
for  that  he  heard  a  noise  and  clattering  of  weapons 
under  him,  so  that  he  looked  for  present  death 
amoQg  them.  But  herein  he  was  deceived  ;  for 
there  was  not  a  man  that  stood  next  him,  within 
the  comfMisa  of  the  tree,  would  him  any  harm." 
The  next  day,  going  to  St  Clement's  Church,  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  he  ^*  took  occasion  to  expound 
somewhat,  out  of  one  of  the  lessons  that  was 
read  that  day,  concerning  these  wicked  hurly- 
burlies;  inany  of  the  rebels  coming  about  him, 
hut  not  interrupting  him  a  whit,  hearing  the  end 
of  his  exhortation,  although  they  seemed  greatly 
therewith  offended.''  In  this  end  the  doctor  got 
home  to  Cambridge  without  injury. 

As  time  passed,  and  nothing  was  done  to  put 
them  down,  the  congregated  multitude  of  course 
grew  more  audacious,  and  proceeded  to  worse  out- 
rages. From  spoiling  the  gentry  of  their  goods, 
tliey  proceeded  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to  carry 
them  off  prisoners  to  their  camp.  ^'  To  conclude,' ' 
says  the  chronicler,  **  they  grew  to  such  unmea- 
surable  disorder,  that  they  would  not  in  many 
things  obey  neither  their  general  captain,  nor  any 
of  their  governors,  but  mn  headlong  into  all  kind 
of  mischief;  and  made  such  spoil  of  victuals  which 
the^  brought  out  of  the  country  adjoining  unto 
their  camp,  that  within  few  days  they  consumed 
(beside  a  great  number  of  beeves)  twenty  thousand 
muttons,  fdso  swans,  geese,  hens,  capons,  ducks, 
and  other  fowls,  so  many  as  they  might  lay  hands 
upon.  And,  furthermore,  they  spared  not  to  break 
into  parks,  and  kill  what  deer  they  could.  Such 
havock  they  made  of  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
such  number  of  sheep  specially  they  brought  into 
their  camp,  that  a  good  fat  wether  was  sold  for  a 
groat.  The  woods,  groves,  and  trees  that  were 
destroyed,  I  pass  over,  and  make  no  mention 
thereof."  Meanwhile,  the  government  stood  by, 
and  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  month  allowed  the 
insurrection  to  grow  and  prosper  undisturbed.  At 
last,  on  the  31st  of  July,  a  herald  came  from  the 
council  to  the  rebel  camp,  *^and  standing  before 
the  Tree  of  Reformation  apparelled  in  his  coat  of 
arms,  pronounced  there,  before  all  the  multitude, 
with  loud  voice,  a  free  pardon  to  all  that  would 
depart  to  their*  homes,  and,  laying  aside  their 
armour,  give  over  their  traitorous  begun  enter- 
prise." But  the  only  effect  of  this  ofier  seems 
to  have  beea  to  draw  off  0ome  of  the  better  sort. 
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vho  had  only  joined  the  mob  from  compulsion  ot 
fear,  and  who  now  aaw  some  proepect  of  being 
protected  by  the  government    Ket  himself,  and 
the  great  mass  of  his  fsUowerB,  kept  their  attitude 
of  defiance,  or  at  least  of  reAisal  to  submit,  de*- 
daring  that  they  needed  no  nardon,  since  they  had 
done  nothing  but  what  belonged  to  the  duty  of 
true  subjects.    They  even  forced  their  way  into 
the  city  of  Norwich,  and  carried  off  to  their  camp 
all  the  guns,  artillery,  and  ammunition  they  could 
find  in  it.    When  the  herald  made  another  prDcla- 
mation  at  the  market-place  there,  repeating  the 
former  offer,  but  threatening  death  to  all  who 
should  not  immediately  accept  the  kin^^^  pardon, 
they  bade  him  get  him  thence  with  a  mischief;  for 
they  made  no  account  of  such  manner  of  mercy. 
After  this,  e^ery  day  swelled  the  number  of  Ket's 
followerB.    The  herald's  report  convinced  Somerset 
and  the  council  that  they  would  never  put  down 
the  rebellion  by  proclamations ;  and  then,  at  last, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  against  the  Norfolk  tanner 
a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  under  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  together  with  **  a  sma))  band  of 
Italians  (also  mounted)  under  the  leading  of  a 
captain  named  Malatesta/'    The  marquess  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  of 
the  rebels ;  but  the  next  day  they  forced  their  way 
back,  drove  out  the  king's  troops,  killing  the  Lord 
Sheffield  and  many  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
taking  many  others  prisoners ;  and  finished  their 
exploit  by  plundering  and  setting  fire  to  tiie  city. 
Northampton,  with  the  remnant  of  his  beaten  force, 
made  all  haste  to  London.     It  was  now  seen  by 
the  council  that  the  business  must  be  set  about  in 
another  feshion :  an  army  of  about  six  thousand  men 
was  in  readiness  to  serve  in  the  war  in  the  north : 
and  ^*  hereupon  that  noble  cliieflain  and  valiant 
Earl  of  Warwick,  lately  before  appointed  to  have 
gone  against  the  Scots  and  Frenchmen  into  Scot- 
land, was  called  back  and  commanded  to  take 
upon  him  the  conduction  of  this  army  against  the 
Norfolk  rebels ;  for  such  was  the  opinion  then  con- 
ceived of  that  honourable  earl,  for  the  high  man- 
hood, valiant  prowess,  and  great  experience  in  all 
warlike  enterprises,  sufficiently  tried  and  known 
to  rest  in  him,  that  cither  they  might  he  van- 
quished and  overcome  by  him,  or  by  none  other."* 
Warwick  with  some  difficulty  forced  his  way  into 
Norwich ;  but  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  rebels, 
and  in  part  also,  as  it  should  anpear,  his  insufficient 
supplies  of  ammunition,  had  made  his  position 
almost  desperate,  when  he  waa  relieved  by  the 
arrival,  on  the  26th  of  August,  of  a  reinforcement 
of  fourteen  hundred  lancequenets.    The  next  day 
he  marched  out,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy,  who 
had  descended  from  the  hiu,  and  were  encamped 
in  a  valley  called  Dussingdale,  had  the  fortune  to 
achieve  an  easy  and  decisive  victory,    llie  rebels, 
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at  the  first  charge  of  the  king's  horse,  turned  round 
and  fled  :  Ket,  their  great  captain,  or  king,  as  he 
called  himself,  being,  according  to  the  chronicler, 
one  of  the  foremost,  and  galloping  away  as  fast  as 
his  horse  would  bear  him.  The  chief  slaughter 
was  in  the  punuit,  which  was  continued  for  three 
or  four  miles ;  the  several  clusters  of  the  unresist- 
ing multitude,  as  they  were  successively  overtaken, 
were  shorn  down  in  heaps.  It  was  reckoned  that 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  left  on  the  ground 
exceed^  three  thousand  five  hundred,  besides 
many  more  •'  that  were  wounded  as  they  fled  here 
and  there  each  way  forth,  as  seemed  best  to  serve 
their  turn  for  the  most  speedy  escape  out  of 
danger.**  This  bloody  day  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion.  Ket,  abandoning  or  deserted  by  all  his 
late  followers  and  subjects,  was  the  next  day  found 
concealed  in  a  bam,  and  forthwith  brought  to 
Norwich.  The  executions  were  not  numerous; 
nine  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged  upon  the  nine 
branches  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation ;  a  fow  others 
were  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  and  their 
heads  end  limbs  set  up  in  difierent  parts  of  tho 
kingdom ;  and  Ket  himself  and  his  ^brother  Wil- 
liam, after  being  carried  to  London  and  consigned 
to  the  Tower,  and  being  there  arraigned  and  found 
guilty  of  treason,  were  sent  back  to  Norfolk,  and 
tiiere  huni  in  chains, — ^the  one  on  the  top  of  Nor- 
wich Castle,  the  other  on  Windham  steeple ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  commonalty,  Warwick  was  satis- 
fied with  the  plentiful  slaughter  that  had  already 
been  made  of  them  by  the  sword. 

In  the  north  also,  as  well  as  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  same  spirit  of  insurrection  broke  out 
among  the  people  at  the  same  time,  but  their  rising 
was  check^  before  it  became  general  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  their  leaders,  and  by  the  discouraging 
failure  of  the  similar  attempts  made  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  Yorkshire  men  were 
somewhat  later  in  stirring  than  their  countrymen 
in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  sort  of  concert  among 
all  these  movements,  or  at  least  that  each  part  of 
the  country  anxiously  watehed  the  proceedings  of 
the  others,  as  signals  for  its  own  guidance; 
although,  perhaps,  the  discordance  in  their  views, 
and  other  circumstances,  may  have  prevented  them 
from  actually  coalescing  into  any  general  confe- 
deracy. In  Yorkshire  ue  spirit  of  attachment  to 
the  old  religion,  which  animated  the  people  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  seems  to  have  been  combined 
with  the  same  levelling  notions  that  formed  the 
principal  incentive  to  tl^  rebellion  in  Noriblk  and 
Sufiblk.  The  "traitorous  hearts"  of  these  men  of 
the  north,  accordinv  to  Holinshed,  "  grudged  at 
the  king's  most  godly  proceedings  in  advancing 
and  reforming  the  tnie  honour  of  God  and  his 
religion ;"  and  they  were  further  seduced  by  |'  a 
blind  and  fantastical  prophecy ;  the  tenor  of  which 
prophecy  and  purpose  together  of  the  traitors  was, 
tiiat  there  should  no  king  reign  in  England,  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
I  realm  to  be  ruled  by  four  governors  to  be  elected 
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and  appointed  by  the  commons,  holding  a  parlia- 
ment, in  commcftion  to  begin  at  the  south  and 
north  seas  of  England,  supposing  that  this  rebel- 
lion in  the  north,  and  the  oUier  of  the  Devonshire 
men  in  the  west,  meedng,  as  they  intended,  at  one 
pl^ce,  to  be  the  mean  how  to  compass  this  their 
traitorous,  devilish  device."  This  northern  rising 
also  appears  to  have  had  in  its  beginning  more  of 
the  character  of  a  secret  conspiracy  than  those  that 
took  place  elsewhere :  great  pams  were  taken  by 
the  persons  at  the  bottom  of  the  enterprise  and 
their  emissaries  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  being  readily  kindled ;  arrangements  had  been 
made,  before  any  commotion  arose,  for  brining 
them  together  by  beacons  lighted  on  the  hiffh- 
grounds ;  and  so  close  was  the  matter  kept,  that 
the  first  intelligence  of  what  was  intended  that 
reached  the  authorities  was  from  some  words 
dropped  by  a  dnmken  fellow  in  an  alehouse.  The 
Yorkshire  insurgents  had  assembled  in  force  to  the 
number  of  above  three  thousand  men,  and  had 
committed  some  murders  and  other  grievous  out* 
rages,  before  they  were  put  down  and  dispersed. 

A  revolt  of  the  labouring  against  the  wealthier 
classes  was  probably  never  attempted  in  any  coun- 
try  in  circumstances  apparently  more  favourable 
for  its  success  than  those  which  the  present  state 
of  England  presented.  The  king  was  a  minor, 
and  the  government  a  singularly  weak  one ;  the 
country  was  entangled  in  a  foreign  war,  as  well  as 
torn  by  internal  factions ;  economical  difficulties 
added  to  the  embarrassment  of  new  and  imper- 
fectly settled  institutions;  all  things  on  the  side 
of  authority,  in  short,  were  unusually  exposed  and 
enervated;  on  the  other  side  there  was  aU  the 
strength,  if  not  of  real  grievances,  of  what  was  the 
same  thing,  deep-seated  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
and  resentment,  and,  if  not  of  actual  combination, 
at  least  of  simultaneous  action,  and  of  a  diffusion 
of  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which  in  respect  of 
the  mass  of  the  commonalty  might  be  called 
national  or  universal.  There  was  also  much  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation  with  one  of  the  principal  sustaining 
elements  of  the  insurrection,  the  aversion  to  the 
innovations  in  religion;  and,  indeed,  upon  this 
common  ground  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
of  the  wealthier  or  more  educated  classes,  landed 
proprietors,  and  Popish  priests,  met  and  joined 
the  insurgent  labourers,  and  became  their  coun- 
sellors and  leaders.  That  with  all  these  advan- 
tages the  attempt  should  have  nevertheless  so  sig- 
nally failed — ^been,  not  without  some  trouble,  in- 
deed, but  yet  so  speedily  and  so  completelv  put 
down — affords  an  impressive  lesson  of  the  hope- 
lessness, in  almost  any  circumstances,  of  a  contest 
of  force  waged  by  the  class  whose  only  strength 
is  its  numbers  against  the  classes  wielding  the 
property,  the  intelligence,  and  the  established 
authority  of  a  country. 

All  this  time  the  war  had  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  Scotland,  though  with  little  activity  on 
either  side,  and  no  very  important  results ;  for  the 


English  government  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  home  to  be  able  to 
strike  any  great  blow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  falling  off  had  taken  place  in  the  cor- 
diality of  the  Scots  and  their  French  allies,  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  which  the  French  king  had  in 
pushing  operations  with  any  extraordinary  vigour. 
Henry  had  attained  his  main  object  for  the  present 
by  getting  the  infant  queen  into  his  hands ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  her  departure  could  hardly  fail 
in  some  degree  to  open  the  eyes  of  her  subjects  to 
considerations  to  which  the  impetuosity  of  their 
feelings  had  till  now  blinded  them,  and  to  awaken 
some  reflections  not  of  a  kind  to  put  them  in  very 
good  humour  either  with  their  insinuating  and 
dexterous  allies  or  with  themselves.  BoSx  the 
nation  and  the  government  now  began  to  complain 
loudly  of  the  insolence  of  D'Esse  and  his  soldiers  ; 
nor  did  their  mutual  dislike  vent  itself  merely  in 
words.  A  short  time  before  the  French  com- 
mander's last  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Hadding- 
ton, a  most  serious  fray  had  happened  between 
some  of  his  men  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  provost,  or  chief  magistrate,  and  his  son, 
and  a  considerable  number  more  of  the  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  killed  in  the  streets 
by  the  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other 
occurrences,  matters  had  been  brought  to  such  a 
state  that,  according  to  the  report  of  a  spy  of  the 
English  court  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scots  were  now 
more  alienated  from  the  French  than  from  the 
English*  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1548 
some  English  ships  arrived  in  the  Forth,  and  took 
and  fortified  the  small  isle  of  Inchkeith,  but  it  was 
gallantly  attacked  and  recovered  by  the  French, 
after  they  had  held  it  only  sixteen  days.  The 
English  were  also  driven  out  of  Jedburgh,  the 
castles  of  Hume  and  Femihurst  were  retaken,  and 
the  French  made  an  inroad  across  the  borden, 
from  which  they  returned  with  three  hundred  pri- 
soners and  a  great  quantity  of  booty.  These  suc- 
cesses, however,  did  not  make  D'Esse  more  popular 
with  the  Scots.  According  to  Burnet,  **the 
queen-mother  and  the  governor  had  made  great 
complaints  of  him  at  the  court  of  France,  that  he 
put  the  nation  to  va^t  charge  to  little  purpose,  so 
that  he  was  more  uneasy  to  his  firiends  than  his 
enemies ;  and  his  last  disorder  at  Edinburgh  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  raised  the  insolence  of  the 
French  soldiers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  alie- 
nated and  inflamed  the  people,  that  unless  another 
were  sent  to  command,  who  should  govern  more 
mildly,  there  might  be  great  danger  of  a  defection 
of  the  whole  kingdom  ^  for  now  the  seeds  of  their 
distaste  of  the  French  government  were  so  sown, 
that  men  came  generally  to  condemn  their  sending 
the  queen  away,  and  to  hate  the  governor  for  con- 
senting to  it,  but  chiefly  to  abhor  the  clergy,  who 
had  wrought  it  for  their  own  ends."  In  conse- 
quence, D*Esse  was  recalled,  and  the  command  of 
the  French  forces  in  Scotland  given  to  Marshal 
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Tennes.*  In  the  course  of  the  present  year 
(1549)  the  Scots  recovered,  by  force  of  arms,  both 
Fastcastle,  in  the  south,  and  the  more  important 
fortress  of  Broughty  Castle,  in  the  north.  Had- 
dington was  once  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
provisions  by  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  newly  appointed 
one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches  in  the  room  of 
Jjord  Grey ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  eventu- 
ally found  necessary  to  evacuate  that  town.  One 
account  is,  that  the  plague  having  broken  out  in 
the  place,  destroyed  more  than  half  the  garrison, 
upon  which  the  survivors  were  removed  :t  Bur- 
net says,  the  English  council  grew  tired  of  the 
charge  of  keeping  it,  which  was  made  very  heavy 
in  consequence  of  the  country  all  about  it  being 
destroyed,  so  that  no  provisions  could  be  had  but 
what  were  brought  from  England.  The  English 
quitted  Haddington  on  the  Ist  of  October.  Before 
this  war  against  England  had  been  declared  by  the 
French  king,  he  had  already  led  an  army  into 
the  Boulognnois,  and  with  little  difficulty  made 
himself  master  of  the  forts  of  Selaques,  Ambletcuse, 
Newcastle,  ^Blackness,  and  others  there.  He 
aflerwards  sat  down  before  Boulogne;  and  though 
the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  the  camp  slack- 
ened their  operations,  and  the  coming  on  of  winter 
finally  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege,  the  French 
succeeded  in  completely  shutting  up  the  English 
within  the  town  ;  and  as  they  had  in  their  hands 
all  the  neighbouring  forts,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  place  would  fall  as  soon  as  the 
season  should  permit  it  to  be  reinvested. 

For  some  time  past,  since  the  scheme  of  the 
Scottish  marriage  was  become  impracticable,  the 
Protector  had  been  desirous  to  make  peace  both 
with  Scotland  and  France,  and  he  was  now  willing 
to  agree  to  surrender  Boulogne  to  Henry  for  a 
sum  of  money  in  order  to  facilitate  that  arrange- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  last-mentioned  mea- 
sure, however  really  wise  and  prudent,  would  not 
have  had  the  national  voice  in  its  favour ;  at  any 
rate,  Somerset,  in  this  instance,  yielded  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  council,  who  unanimouslv 
remonstrated  against  the  proposal  as  fraught  with 
the  deepest  dishonour,  their  consciousness  of 
having  the  popular  feeling  on  their  side  having  ap- 
parently emboldened  them  to  assume  a  more  spi- 
rited tone  than  usual.  Sir  William  Paget  hud 
accordingly  been  sent  over  early  in  this  summer  to 
Germany,  with  instructions  to  propose  to  the  em- 
peror that  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  late 
King  of  England  should  be  renewed  with  the  pre- 
sent, with  some  modifications — the  most  important 
being,  that  Boulogne  should  be  taken  under  the 
imperial  protection,  or  even,  if  that  was  preferred, 
should  be  given  up  to  the  emperor  for  a  reasonable 
recompense.  But  this  negotiation,  which  was 
really  begun  only,  or  mainly,  for  the  firaudulent  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time,  came,  as  it  detserved,  to 
nothing ;  it  was  long  before  Paget  could  even  ob- 

*  Bnintnme  Myt  that  D'Enereqanted  leave  of  the  king  to  return 
homo,  iu  cousequeuce  of  a  severe  jaunliee  he  had  caught  iu  Scotland. 
— yirs  de$  Oroh'it  Capitnines  FrancoU, 

t  Balfour.  Anools,  1.896. 
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tain  a  conference  with  the  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  when  he  and  they  at  length  met,  after 
the  alarming  progress  of  the  French  king  in  the 
Boulognnois,  he  found  them  altogether  disinclined 
to  entertain  tlie  only  part  of  his  project — the  occu- 
pation, or  rather  the  recovery  of  that  territory, 
— ^which  he  was  really  anxious  to  press. 

The  storm  was  now  fast  gathering  around  the 
head  of  the  Protector  which  was  to  throw  him  to 
the  ground.  The  series  of  military  losses  and 
unsuccessful  operations  in  Scotland  and  France 
raised  to  a  height  which  enabled  it  to  burst  through 
all  restraints  a  mass  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
government  and  his  personal  bearing  which  had 
long  been  accumulating.  His  management  of 
public  affairs,  indeed,  in  everything  except  in  the 
advancement  of  the  alterations  in  religion, — and 
there  nothing  had  yet  been  securely  settled,  and 
whatever  had  been  done,  or  attempted,  was,  to  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  the  very  reverse  of  accept- 
able— had  been,  from  the  beginning,  little  else  than 
a  continued  course  of  blundering  and  misfortune. 
If  disaster  and  disgrace  had  attended  the  national 
arms  abroad,  at  home  the  kingdom  had  been  in- 
volved in  all  the  confusion  and  misery  of  civil  war. 
The  late  insurrections,  in  their  origin,  might  not 
have  been  fairly  laid  to  the  account  of  Somerset's 
misgovemment,  but  he  had,  at  least,  acquired  no 
credit  by  any  promptitude,  decision,  or  ability  he 
had  shown  in  encountering  and  putting  them 
down.  Even  the  reputation  that  was  to  be  gained 
in  the  contest  of  arms  with  the  rebels  he  had  left 
to  be  gathered  by  others — and  of  all  others,  with 
most  singular  blindness,  by  the  very  man  by 
whose  military  talents  he  had  already  scarcely 
escaped  from  being  outshone  on  the  only  occasion 
he  had  had  of  distinguishing  himself  iu  that  way 
since  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
From  the  moment  of  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion the  Protector  had  almost  an  avowed  rival 
and  competitor  for  the  supreme  power  in  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Warwick's  instigator,  again,  is 
affirmed  by  Burnet  to  have  been  the  ex-chan- 
cellor Southampton,  who,  although  brought  back, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  the  council,  ^'  had  not,"  says 
the  right  reverend  historian,  '*  laid  down  his  secret 
hatred  of  the  Protector,  but  did  all  he  could  to 
make  a  party  against  him.  The  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  the  fittest  man  to  work  on ;  him,  therefore, 
he  gained  over  to  his  side,  and,  having  formed  a 
confidence  in  him,  he  showed  him  that  he  had 
really  got  all  those  victories  for  which  the  Pro- 
tector triumphed ;  he  had  won  the  field  of  Pinkey, 
near  Musselburgh,  and  had  subdued  the  rebels  in 
Norfolk;  and  as  he  had  before  defeated  the 
French,  so,  if  he  were  sent  over  thither,  new 
triumphs  would  follow  him ;  but  it  was  below  him 
to  be  second  to  any ;  so  he  engaged  him  to  quarrel 
in  everything  witli  the  Protector,  all  whose  wary 
motions  were  ascribed  to  fear  or  duliicss."  In 
other  quarters,  the  wily  ex-chancellor,  from  a 
memory  stored  with  personal  and  party  injuries, 
would  bring  out,  to  undermine  his  old  enemy,  each 
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dubious  or  diflcreditable  passage  of  his  career,  as 
suited  the  occasion,  or  the  temper  and  position  of 
the  parties  he  addressed.  Above  all,  to  the  gene- 
rality, and  to  those  even  ^hose  interests  attached 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protector'fe  autho- 
rity, he  would  appeal  with  the  blood-curdling 
question,  what  friendship,  when  his  ambition  stood 
in  the  way,  could  any  expect  from  a  man  who  had 
no  pity  on  his  own  brother  ?  The  old  nobility  had 
hated  Somerset  from  the  first,  as  an  upstart,  and  as 
one  who  laboured  to  build  his  greatness  on  their 
depression,  and  on  the  general  subversion  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things  with  which  they  were 
identified.  But  the  arrogance  with  which  he  had 
borne  himself  disgusted  many  others,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  this  class,  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact,  and  made  him  bitter  and  powerful 
enemies  on  all  hands.  The  very  men  who  had 
chiefly  aided  in  making  him  what  he  was,  finding 
their  services  requited  only  with  his  endeavours  to 
kick  down  the  props  upon  which  he  had  risen, 
had,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  hearts,  if  not 
openly,  fallen  off  from  him ;  and  even  in  the  coun- 
cil there  was  scarcely  a  member  upon  whose  at- 
tachment he  could  count  except  his  friends  Paget 
and  Cranmer.  Nor  had  his  late  conduct  even 
advanced  him  in  the  regard  of  the  multitude, 
whose  voices  he  had  always  shown  himself  so 
anxious  to  secure.  Even  his  darling  popularity 
must  have  suflfered  no  little  diminution  by  the 
state  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
brought  byhis  administration  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Then  his  assumption  and  rapacity  were 
every  day  becoming  more  inordinate  and  glaring, 
and  had  now  reached  a  height  that  shocked  the 

Siblic  sense  of  decency  as  well  as  of  justice, 
urnet  admits  that  "  many  bishops  and  cathedrals 
had  resigned  many  manors  to  him  for  obtaining 
his  favour;"  "  though,"  he  adds,  "  this  was  not 
done  without  leave  obtained  from  the  king."  He 
had  got  a  patent,  it  seems,  authorisuig  him  to 
take  possession  of  such  church  lands,  on  pre- 
tence of  rewarding  him  for  his  services  in  the 
Scottish  war — ^in  which  patent,  by  the  by,  drawn 
up  of  course  by  his  own  directions,  the  vain 
man  had  caused  himself  to  be  styled  "  Duke  of 
Somerset  by  the  grace  of  Godj'  as  if  he  had  been 
a  sovereign  prince.  It  was  also  said,  Burnet  tells 
us,  that  many  of  the  chantry  lands  had  been  sold 
to  his  friends  at  easy  rates,  for  which  it  was  con- 
cluded he  had  great  presents.  But  the  most  ob- 
trusive exhibition  he  made  at  once  of  his  vanity 
and  of  his  grasping  and  unscrupulous  pactice  of 
appropriation,  was  in  the  erection  of  a  new  palace 
fat  himself  in  London, — the  same  that  has  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  present  Somerset  House, 
in  the  Strand,  which  stands  on  the  site  that  it 
occupied.  Not  only  did  the  rise  of  this  vast  and 
splendid  pile  expose  its  owner  to  the  reflection, 
**  that  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  such  wars, 
and  wheu  London  was  much  disordered  by  the 
plague,  that  had  been  in  it  for  some  months,  he 
wai  then  bzinging  architects  from  Italy,  and  de-  [ 


signing  such  a  palace  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
England;"*  men's  indignation  was  excited  by 
many  arbitrary  exertions  of  power,  in  violation 
both  of  public  and  of  private  rights,  to  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  in  rearing  this  superb 
monument  of  his  greatness.  Besides  compelling 
three  bishops  to  surrender  to  him  their  episcopal 
mansions,  he  had  removed  altogether  a  parish 
church  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  plans,  and 
had  not  only  pulled  down  many  other  religious 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  sake  of 
their  materials,  but  had,  with  barbarous  reckless- 
ness, defaced  and  broken  to  pieces  the  ancient 
monuments  they  contained,  and  even  irreverently 
removed  and  scattered  the  bones  of  the  dead.t  It 
was  impossible  that  such  proceedings  should  not 
expose  the  Protector's  Protestantism  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  at  least  as  profitable  as  it  was 
conscientious. 

During  all  the  montli  of  September  (1549) 
there  were,  according  to  Burnet,  great  heats  in  the 
council;  the  enemies  of  the  Protector  now  no 
longer  shrunk  from  speaking  out,  and  avowing  their 
determination  to  strip  him  of  his  exorbitant  power. 
By  the  beginning  of  October  the  quarrel  had 
arisen  almost  to  a  contest  of  arms.  **  The  council," 
says  the  graphic  account  given  by  the  king  in  his 
Journal,  "  about  nineteen  of  them,  were  gathered 
in  London,  thinking  to  meet  with  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  to  make  him  amend  some  of  his  dis- 
orders. He,  fearing  his  state,  caused  the  secretar}*, 
in  my  name  to  be  sent  (from  Hampton  Court, 
where  Edward  then  was,  along  with  Somerset, 
Cranmer,  and  Paget),  to  the  Lords  (of  the  council 
in  London)  to  know  for  what  cause  they  gathered 
their  powers  together,  and  if  they  meant  to  talk 
with  him,  that  they  shoiild  come  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  The  next  morning,  being  the  6th  of 
October,  and  Saturday,  he  commanded  the  armour 
to  be  brought  down  out  of  the  armoury  of  Hampton 
Court,  about  five  hundred  harnesses,  to  arm  both 
his  and  my  men,  with  all  the  gates  of  the  house  to 
be  rampiied,  people  to  be  raised : — ^people  came 
abundantly  to  the  house."  While  the  Protector 
was  making  these  preparations  at  Hampton  Court, 
Warwick  and  the  other  lords  of  the  council  were 
assembled  at  Ely  Place,  in  London,  from  which 
they  dispatched  orders  for  the  attendance  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  all  of  whom  appeared  and  consented  to 
submit  to  their  orders.  They  also  wrote  to  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
informing  them  of  their  designs    and    motives. 

•  nuinet 

+  The  excuse  offered  by  the  Proteclor**  lealom  defender,  StTT]*» 
for  thtt  last  proceeding,  la  Indicroatly  detperate :— **  It  innit,"»" 
^trypci  "  be  reckoned  among  his  lailarea,  and  a  tiling  wberebv  at 
procured  enemies  to  himacir,  the  havock  ho  made  of  aocred  niinfe'' 
and  whattorrer  was  contained  in  them  •  .  •  •  Tet  this  notice  « 
former  superstitions  was  gained  by  this  baibarity,  used  by  him  and 
others  under  the  reigns  of  Kfaig  Henry  and   King  Bnward.  fMf 


men  ont  of  their  grares,  and  carried  away  Uieir  bonei^  c<mio»A 
by  pulliog  down  many  churchM  aod  eonraat*,  u  b«  inott  In  »« 
luuwcr  to  Owoiai,"^ 
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"  That  night,"  continues  the  king,  "  with  all  the 
people,  at  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  of  the  night,  I 
went  to  Windsor,  and  there  was  watch  and  ward 
kept  every  night."  In  point  of  fact,  Edward  was 
carried  to  Windsor  by  his  uncle,  with  an  escort  of 
five  hundred  men,  both  Cranmer  and  Paget  ac- 
companying them.    The  Journal  goes  on :  "  The 
Loras  sate  in  open  places  of  London,  calling  for 
gentlemen  before  them,  and  declaring  the  causes 
of  accusation  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  caused  the 
same  to  be  proclaimed.    After  which  time  few 
came  to  Windsor,  but  only  mine  own  men  of  the 
guard,  whom  the  Lords  willed,  fearing  the  rage  of 
the  people  so  lately  quieted.     Then  began  the 
Protector  to  treat  by  letters,  sending  Sir  Philip 
Hobbey,  lately    come    from    his    ambassage    in 
Flanders,  to  see  to  his  family,  whJ  brought  in  his 
return  a  letter  to  the  Protector,  very  gentle,  which 
he  delivered  to  him,  another  to  me,  another  to  my 
house  (the  officers  of  the  household),  to  declare  his 
faults,  ambition,  vainglory,  entering  into  rash  wars 
in  my  youth,  negligent  looking  on  New-haven, 
enriching  of  himself  of  my  treasure,  following  of 
his  own  opinion,  and  doing  all  by  his  own  au- 
thority," &Q,     Somerset's  first  impulse  was  to  set 
his  enemies  at  defiance ;  besides  surrounding  him- 
self with  an  armed  force,  as  here  related,  and 
securing  the  king's  person,  before  leaving  Hampton 
Court  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  who 
was  still  in  the  west  country,  calling  upon  him  to 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  the  king's  majesty  in  his 
castlg  of  Windsor,  in  such  force  and  power  as  he 
might.*    But  this  bold  resolution  speedily  eva- 
porated ;  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  council  at 
London,  informing  them,  that,  provided  they  in- 
tended no  hurt  to  the  king's  majesty's  person, 
touching  all  other  private  matters  they  would  find 
him  disposed  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  condi- 
tions they  might  require.     The  council  must  have 
se^n  from  this  humble — almost  suppliant— com- 
munication  that  the   late    dictator   lay  at   their 
feet.      They  took   no  notice  of  his  proposal  for 
an    accommodation,  but,  proceeding  to  the  lord 
mayor's  house,  there  drew  up  and  forthwith  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  enumer- 
ating their  several  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  **  malicious  and  evil  government "  of  the  Lord 
Protector, — the  late  sedition  of  which  he  had  been 
the  occasion, — ^the  losses  in  France, — ^his  ambition 
and  seeking  of  his  own  glory,  "  as  appeared  by  his 
building  of  most  sumptuous  and  costly  buildings, 
and  specially  in  the  time  of  the  king's  wars,  and 
the  king's  soldiers  unpaid," — ^his  having  held  in 
no  esteem  ''  the  grave  counsel  of  the  counsellors," 
— his  having  sown  sedition  between  the  nobles, 
the  gentlemen  and  the  commons, — and  his  having 
slandered  the  council  to  the  king,  and  done  what 
in  him  lay  to  cause  variance  between  the  king  and 
his  nobles, — they  declared  him  to  be  '*a  great 
traitor,"    and  therefore   "  desired  the    city  and 
commons  to  aid  them  to  take  him  from  the  king." 

*  See  the  letter,  with  tho  Lord  Rasselt's  somiKvliat  ambiguouft 
but  oa  the  whole  discouragtug,  answer,  in  Fox  and  UoUnthed, 


The  next  day,  the  8th,  they  went  to  the  Guildhall, 
where  the  common-council  being  assembled,  and 
having  listened  to  a  narrative  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  "declared  they  thanked  God  for  the  good 
intentions  they  had  expressed,  and  assured  tnem  . 
they  would  stand  by  them  with  their  lives  and 
goods."*    Meanwhile,  Somerset,  quailing  under  \ 
the  prospect  that  was  becoming  darker  every  hour^ 
had  made  another  effort  to  save  himself  by  a  pri- 
vate appeal  to  his  great  rival  Warwick,  whom  he 
reminded  of  the  friendship  of  their  early  days,  and 
of  the  favours  he  had  since  conferred  upon  him ; 
but  Warwick  was  not  the  man  to  be  drawn  off 
from  his  object  by  such  sentimentalities.     Nor 
did  he  gain  anythmg  by  another  proposal  which 
he  made  to  the  council,  to  have  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  decided  upon  by  four  arbitrators,  two  to 
be  chosen  by  each  party ;  it  was  treated  with  the 
same  disregard  as  his  former  overtures.  At  length, 
therefore,  finding  all  negotiation  hopeless,  he  con- 
sented that  a  warrant  should  be  sent  to  London, 
under  the  king's  hand,  inviting  the  council  to 
come  to  Windsor.     On  the  12tii  of  October,  ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  of  the  Lords,  now  twenty-two 
in  number,  repaired  thither:  on  the   13th  they 
assembled  in  council,    and    examined  Secretary 
Smith  and  others  of  Somerset's  adherents  or  ser- 
vants, who,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  pre- 
viously placed  under  arrest ;   on  the  14th  the  Pro- 
tector was  called  before  them,  when  the  treasons 
and  misdemeanors  with  which  he  was   charged 
were  formally  exhibited  to  him  drawn  up  in  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  articles ;  and  on  Uie  same 
day  his  royal  nephew  was    conveyed    back  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  he  himself  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  under  the  conduct  of  the  Earls  of  Sussex 
and  Huntingdon.      In  the  afternoon,  "  he  was 
brought  on  horseback  through    Holbom,    in    at 
Newgate,  and  so  to  the  Tower  of  London,  accom- 
panied with  divers  lords  and  gentlemen  with  three 
hundred  horse ;  the  lord  mayor.  Sir  Ralph  War- 
ren, Sir  John  Gresham,  Master  Recoraer,    Sir 
William  Locke,  and  both  the  sheriffs,  and  other 
knights,  sitting  on  their  horses  against  Soper  Lane, 
with  all  the  officers  with  halberds,  and,  from  Hol- 
bom  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  certain  aldermen  or 
their  deputies  on  horseback  in  every  street,  witli 
a    number  of  householders  standing  with  bills,  as 
he  passed."t 

This  revolution  at  once  placed  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Warwick,  with  almost  the  same 
substantial  power  that  had  been  wielded  by  the 
overthrown  Protector.  For  a  moment  Southamp- 
ton hoped  to  share  the  supreme  authority  with  the 
new  lord  of  the  ascendant,  whose  rise  he  had  so 
materially  assisted — perhaps  to  contmue  to  direct 
him  as  his  proteg<&,  or  instrument;  and  the  Popish 
party  eagerly  expected  that  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  affairs  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
one  whose  attachment  to  that  interest  was  secured 
both  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  temper  and  by  the 


*  Burnet,  from  Minntei  of  the  ConncU. 
t  Uolinflhed.— Stow. 
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whole  course  of  his  life,  which  had  so  conspicu- 
ously identified  him  with  its  maintenance  and 
championship.  But  the  man  of  intrigue  proved  no 
match  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
now  placed  for  the  man  of  the  sword ;  Southamp- 
ton was  not  even  restored  to  his  former  office  of 
chancellor ;  he  and  Warwick  soon  became  wholly 
alienated  from  each  other ;  it  is  even  asserted  that 
Warwick  detected  him  in  plotting  against  him. 
At  length  he  was  removed  from  the  council  in  the 
begiiming  of  the  following  year,  and  soon  after 
died,  either  of  mere  vexation  and  disappointment, 
or,  as  it  was  reported,  having  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  poison.  Warwick,  too,  was  held  to  be 
inclined  in  his  heart  to  the  old  religion ;  but  he 
had  no  principles  upon  this  or  any  other  subject 
that  he  would  allow  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  interests  of  his  ambition,  and  he  very 
soon  not  only  wholly  forsook  the  Popish  party,  but 
took  up  a  profession  of  zeal  for  further  ecclesiastical 
changes  that  outran  the  views  of  most  Protestants. 
His  motive  was  probably  that  assigned  by  Bur- 
net— his  "  finding  the  king  so  zealously  addicted 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Reformation,  that  nothing 
could  recommend  any  one  so  much  to  him,  as  the 
promoting  it  further  would  do."  He  also,  no 
doubt,  perceived  that,  with  the  interests  of  so 
many  powerful  persons  engaged  in  support  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  the  attempt  to  overturn  it 
would,  independently  of  the  wishes  of  the  king,  be 
one  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  4th  of 
November ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  acts 
were  passed  for  the  prevention  of  unlawful  assem- 
blies; against  prophecies  concerning  the  king  or 
his  council,  by  wluch  it  was  affirmed  the  people 
were  disposed  to  sedition ;  and  for  repealing  the 
late  law  on  the  subject  of  vagabonds,  which  had 
been  found  too  severe  to  be  carried  into  eflFect.  It 
was  not  till  the  2nd  of  January,  1550,  that  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  brought  forward, 
by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  being  read  for  the 
first  time  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
allegations  in  which,  being  the  same  twenty-eight 
articles  on  which  he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower, 
were  supported  by  a  confession^  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  which  he  had  made  on  Ins  knees  before 
the  king  and  the  council  on  the  preceding  13th  of 
December.  He  had  submitted  to  this  humiliation, 
it  seems,  on  an  assurance  being  given  to  him  that 
he  should  be  gently  dealt  with  if  he  would  submit 
himself  to  the  king's  mercy.  The  bill,  which  in- 
flicted deprivation  of  all  his  offices,  and  forfeiture 
of  all  his  personal  property,  and  of  2000/.  a-year 
of  his  revenue  from  his  lands,  passed  both  houses 
without  opposition.  He  remonstrated  against  the 
heavy  amount  of  the  fine;  but,  on  receiving  a 
harsh  reply  from  the  council,  he  shrunk  back  im- 
mediately to  an  attitude  of  the  humblest  submis- 
sion, and  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  them  and 
the  king  that  they  had  been  content  with  merely 
fining  him,  when  they  might  have  justly  taken  his 
life.     This  conduct,  Burnet  tells  us,  was  much 


censured  by  many  as  a  sign  of  an  abject  spirit : 
**  others,"  says  the  right  reverend  writer,  naively 
enough,  "  thought  it  was  wisely  done  in  him,  once 
to  get  out  of  prison  on  any  terms."  On  the  6th 
of  February  he  was  released  from  the  Tower ;  aiid 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  received  a 
pardon.  "  After  that,"  says  Burnet,  **  he  carried 
himself  so  hmnbly,  Uiat  his  behaviour,  with  the 
king's  great  kindness  to  him,  did  so  far  prevail, 
that  on  the  10th  of  April  after  he  was  restored  into 
favour,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  coimcil.  And  so 
this  storm  went  over  him  much  more  gently  thau 
was  expected ;  but  his  carriage  in  it  was  thought 
to  have  so  little  of  the  hero,  that  he  was  not  much 
considered  after  this." 

Immediately  after  the  rising  of  parliament  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  appointments  of 
great  master  of  the  household  and  lord  high- 
admiral  were  conferred  upon  Warwick ;  and  Uie 
lords  Russel}  and  St.  John  were .  created  earls  of 
Bedford  and  Wiltshire,  and  advanced  to  the  offices, 
the  first  of  lord  privy  seal,  the  second  of  lord 
treasurer.  In  the  end  of  March,  after  some  weeks 
of  negotiation,  a  peace  was  concluded  both  with 
France  and  Scotland;  the  principal  condition  of 
which  was  the  surrender  to  France  of  Boulogne, — 
that  measure  which,  when  proposed  by  the  late 
lord-protector,  the  same  members  of  the  council  who 
now  assented  to  it  had  exclaimed  against  as  the 
consummation  of  national  disgrace.  All  that  was 
stipulated  to  be  received  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion by  England  was  a  payment  of  two  hundrcil 
thousand  crowns  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
town,  and  of  as  much  more  in  five  months  after, 
under  the  name  of  a  compensation  for  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  fortifications  while  it  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  this  country.  The  late  French 
king,  it  will  be  remembered,  had,  in  1546,  agreed 
to  give  Henry  VIII.  two  millions  of  crowns  for 
the  surrender  of  Boulogne  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  years.  The  pension  which  Francis  had 
bound  himself  to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  successors, 
with  its  arrears,  was  also  now  given  up.  In  truth, 
however,  the  discredit  of  this  treaty,  tnough  it  was 
concluded  by  the  present,  belongs  to  the  former 
government ;  for  peace  upon  almost  any  terms  had 
been  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  losses 
already  incurred,  and  the  exhausted  state  to  whidi 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  reduced. 

The  remainder  of  this  and  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year  were  principally  occupi^  with  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  of  the  church,  which  may 
here  be  very  lightly  touched  upon.  Although  no 
Catholic  was  burned  in  this  reign,  the  horrid  im* 
molation  of  men  and  of  women,  for  their  opinions 
in  religion,  was  not  altogether  laid  aside.  The 
2nd  of  May  this  year  witnessed  the  execution  at 
Smithfield,  by  the  customary  mode  of  death  allotted 
for  heretics,  of  a  female  named  Joan  Bocher,*  or 
Joan  of  Kent,  which  is  on  some  accounts  especially 
memorable.  Joan,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  education,  and  of  a  respectable 

*  SU^'l^  gives  her  name  Joan  Bocher,  or  KmL 
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rank  in  life,  had  been  apprehended  more  than  a 
year  before  for  holding  and  disseminating  certain 
peculiar  notions  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  to 
the  effect,  as  far  as  the  expressions  attributed  to 
her  are  intelligible,  that  his  body  was  not  really, 
but  only  apparently  of  human  flesh.  Being  brought 
before  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  and 
search  after  all  Anabaptists  and  other  heretics  and 
contemners  of  the  Common  Prayer,  of  which 
Cranmer  was  the  head,  she  rejected  all  their  per- 
suasions to  recant  her  opinions ;  and  was  thereupon 
condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered 
over,  in  the  usual  canonical  form,  to  the  secular 
power.  The  young  king,  however,  with  the  un- 
perverted  feeling  natural  to  his  years,  shrunk  from 
signing  the  warrant  for  burning  her,  on  which 
Cranmer  was  appointed  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
scruples ;  but  all  the  elaborate  arguments  of  the 
archbishop  failed  to  satisfy  him ;  and  although  he 
at  last  consented,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  set  his 
hand  to  the  paper,  he  told  Cranmer  that,  if  the  act 
was  wrong,  it  was  he  (Cranmer)  who  must  answer 
for  it  to  God,  since  it  was  done  only  in  submission 
to  his  authority.  It  is  supposed  that,  struck  with 
some  uncomfortable  feelings  by  this  solemn  admo- 
nition, Cranmer  would  gladly  have  escaped  from 
the  execution  of  the  sentence;  and  both  he  and 
Ridley  took  great  pains  to  prevail  upon  Joan  to 
save  her  life  by  the  same  abjuration  which  had 
already  enabled  the  commissioners  to  dispense  with 
the  actual  lighting  of  the  fagots  in  several  other 
cases.  But  the  enthusiast,  courting  martyrdom, 
treated  all  their  exhortations  with  contempt ;  and 
she  was  at  last  consigned  to  the  flames.  About  a 
year  after  (6th  April,  1551)  another  heretic  was 
burned  in  the  same  place, — a  Dutchman,  named 
Von  Paris,  who  resided  in  London  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  of  a  surgeon :  his  crime  was  the 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  underwent 
his  death  with  great  firmness.  Burnet  admits  that 
no  part  of  Cranmer's  life  exposed  him  to  more 
obloquy  than  the  part  he  took  in  these  executions : 
'*  it  was  said  he  had  consented  both  to  Lambert's 
and  Anne.Askew's  death  in  the  former  reign,  who 
both  suffered  for  opinions  which  he  himself  held 
now ;  and  he  had  now  procured  the  death  of  these 
two  persons ;  and  when  he  was  brought  to  suffer 
himself  afterwards,  it  was  called  a  just  retaliation 
on  him."  What  he  did,  however,  Burnet  main- 
tains, flowed  from  no  cruelty  of  temper, — and  that 
may  be  allowed :  but  the  meaning  of  the  historian 
is  not  very  intelligible  when  he  adds,  that  "  it  was 
truly  the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he 
governed  himself."  Weakness  and  timidity  of  cha- 
racter surely  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  conduct 
as  anything  deserving  to  be  called  principle. 

In  August,  1549,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  summoned  before  the  council,  and,  after 
being  sharply  reprimanded  for  his  contumacy,  was 
directed  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  1st  of 
September,  that  he  might  give  proof  of  his  ortho- 
doxy and  submission  to  the  established  order  of 
things  both  in  church  and  state.    His  sermon  did 


not  give  satisfaction:  being  appointed  to  appear 
before  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  others,  to  answer  for 
what  he  had  said,  or  had  omitted  to  say,  he  con- 
ducted lumself  vnth  extraordinary  boldness,  and, 
indeed,  set  his  judges  at  defiance ;  and  the  affair 
ended  by  sentence  of  deprivation  being  pronounced 
upon  him,  and  his  being  consigned  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  In  April,  1550,  the 
vacant  see  of  London  was  filled  by  the  transference 
of  Ridley  from  Rochester.  The  council  next  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  cases  of  three  other  recu- 
sant bishops  who  lay  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, — 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Heath  of  Worcester,  and 
Day  of  Chichester,  all  of  whom  refused  to  make 
submission,  and  were  eventually  deprived,  and 
remanded  into  confinement,  as  Bonner  had  been, 
in  the  course  of  this  and  the  two  following  years. 
In  most  of  the  re-arrangements  that  took  place  in 
consequence  of  these  ejections,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  of  obtaining  something  more  from  the  wealth 
of  the  church  for  the  members  of  the  government 
and  their  friends.  Thus,  when  Ridley  went  to 
London,  the  lately  established  bishopric  of  West- 
minster was  suppressed ;  its  revenues,  amounting 
to  526/.,  were  made  over  to  the  see  of  London, 
with  the  exception  of  rents  to  the  amount  of  100/. 
reserved  by  Uie  king;  and  the  lands  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  latter  see,  yielding  a  rent 
of  480/.,  were  immediately  granted  to  certain  of 
the  king's  ministers  and  officers  of  the  household  : 
Lord  Wentworth,  the  chamberlain,  had  245/. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Darcy,  the  vice-chamberlain,  194/. ;  and 
Rich,  the  chancellor,  39/.*  In  the  same  manner, 
when,  upon  Gardiner's  deprivation,  Poynet,  who 
had  succeeded  Ridley  at  Rochester,  was  transferred 
to  Winchester,  the  income  of  the  new  bishop  was 
reduced  to  2000  marks,  which  were  obtained  from 
certain  new  lands  and  rectories  that  were  made 
over  to  him  by  royal  grant,  while  all  the  ancient 
revenues  of  that  rich  see  were  seized  by  the  crown, 
and  soon  after,  in  great  part,  given  away  to  Gates, 
Hobey,  and  others  of  the  ministers  and  courtiers.f 
One  of  the  new  episcopal  appointments  occa- 
sioned for  some  time  no  little  trouble  and  dispu- 
tation —  that  of  the  celebrated  preacher  John 
Hooper,  afterwards  the  illustrious  martyr,  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
July,  1550.  Hooper,  however,  who  had  imbibed 
from  an  intercourse  with  certain  Calvinistic 
and  other  foreign  divines,  a  predilection  for  those 
views  in  religion  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  Puritanism,  at  first  obstinately  refused  to 
teceive  consecration  in  the  canonic^  habits ;  nor 
could  all  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  nor  even  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  in  great 
part  shared  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  for  a  long 
time  induce  him  to  yield  the  point.  At  last^  in 
January,  1551,  he  was,  by  royal  warrant,  commit- 
ted for  his  contumacy  to  the  Fleet ;  and  here  he 
lay  till  he  consented  to  the  compromise  that  he 
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Bhould  fee  attired  in  tlie  prescribed  vestments  at 
his  ordination,  and  when  he  preached  before  the 
king,  or  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any  public  place, 
but  should  be  excused  from  wearing  them  upon 
other  occasions.  On  these  conditions  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  In  December  following,  after  the  depriva- 
tion of  Heath,  his  diocese  was  united  with  that  of 
Worcester;  but  in  1552  another  new  arrangement 
was  made,  and  he  became  Bishop  of  Worcester 
alone,  on  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  being  sup- 
pressed, and  converted  into  an  exempted  arch- 
deaconry. 

Another  affair  that  for  some  time  considerably 
embarrassed  the  government,  was  the  contumacy 
of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  and  the 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  this  princess 
had  written  to  Somerset,  expressing  her  opinion 
that  all  further  changes  in  rehgion,  till  her  brother 
should  be  of  age,  were  contrary  to  the  respect  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  government  owed  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  and  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  public  peace.  In  reply, 
the  Protector  addressed  a  long  and  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  her,  in  which  he  intimated  that  he  believed 
her  letter  had  not  proceeded  from  herself,  but  that 
it  had  been  written  "  by  the  setting  on  and  pro- 
curement of  some  uncharitable  and  malicious  per- 
sons," and  implored  her  not,  as  she  appeared  to 
do,  to  "  esteem  true  religion  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  new-fangledness  and  fantasy," 
but  for  tne  Lord's  sake  to  turn  the  leaf,  and  look 
upon  the  matter  with  another  judgment.*  After 
the  passing  of  the  statute  for  uniformity  of  worship, 
Mary  was  informed  by  the  council  (in  June,  1549) 
that  her  chaplains  could  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
perform  mass  even  in  her  private  chapel ;  but  after 
some  controversy,  on  the  interposition  of  her  uncle 
the  emperor,  whose  assistance  the  government  was 
at  this  time  soliciting  in  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  new  law  should  not  be  enforced 
in  her  case,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  agitation 
of  the  subject,  however,  was  renewed  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  with  France  in  the  following 
year.  All  the  applications  of  the  emperor's  am- 
bassadors, in  favour  of  his  niece,  were  for  many 
months  met  by  the  government  with  a  peremptory 
refusal.  It  was  then  rumoured  that  she  designed 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  on  which,  in  August,  1550, 
a  fleet  was  sent  to  sea  to  prevent  her  escape.  In 
December  following  two  of  her  chaplains  were 
indicted.  At  last,  in  March,  1551,  she  appeared 
personally  before  the  council,  when  her  royal 
brother  himself  brought  all  his  stores  of  theological 
learning  and  powers  of  reasoning  to  bear  upon  her 
obstinacy;  but  still  her  resolution  remained  un- 
shaken. The  next  day  (19th  March)  the  imperial 
ambassador  delivered  a  message  from  his  master, 
that  if  the  requested  indulgence  should  not  be 
granted  to  the  princess,  the  emperor  would  imme- 
diately declare  war.     This  intimation  staggered 

•  Burnot^  Rcoonl«« 


the  council,  and  at  the  moment  no  answer  was 
returned.  But,  on  the  following  day  (the  20th), 
Cranmer,  along  with  Ridley  and  Poynet,  having 
come  to  the  king,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Journal,  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that,  though 
to  give  licence  to  sin  was  sin,  yet  to  suffer  and 
wink  at  it  for  a  time  was  excusable,  Edward  was 
persuaded  to  give  way :  "  yet  not  so  easily,"  says 
Burnet,  "  but  that  he  burst  forth  in  tears,  lament- 
ing his  sister's  obstinacy,  and  that  he  must  suffer 
her  to  continue  in  so  abominable  a  way  of  worship 
as  he  esteemed  the  mass."  The  temporary  toler- 
ation of  the  iniquity,  however,  waa  only  submitted 
to  with  the  object  of  gaining  time  for  letter  prepa- 
ration against  the  emperor's  threats.  The  attempts 
to  induce  the  prmcess  to  conform  were  soon  re- 
newed. In  August  following  the  chief  ojQ&cers  of 
her  household  were  commanded  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  Romish  service  in  her  family,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  comply  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
After  that  the  lord-chancellor  and  others  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  council  were  sent  to  hold  a 
conference  with  her  on  the  subject  at  her  residence 
of  Copthall,  in  Essex ;  but  she  continued,  as  before, 
immoveable.  There  was  some  force  and  dexterity, 
it  must  be  confessed,  as  well  as  firmness,  or  obsti- 
nacy, in  the  way  in  which  she  parried  the  argu- 
ments and  solicitations  of  the  lords.  *'  When  the 
king  came  to  be  of  age,"  she  said,  '^  so  that  he 
could  order  these  things  himself,  she  would  obey 
his  commands  in  religion ;  for  although  he,  good 
sweet  king  (these  were  her  words),  had  more 
knowledge  than  any  of  his  years,  yet  he  waa  not  a 
fit  judge  in  these  matters ;  for  if  ships  were  to  be 
set  to  sea,  or  any  matter  of  policy  to  be  deter- 
mined, they  would  not  think  him  fit  for  it,  much 
less  could  ne  be  able  to  resolve  points  of  divinity. 
As  for  her  chaplains,  if  they  would  say  no  mass, 
she  could  hear  none;  and  for  her  servants,  she 
knew  they  all  desired  to  hear  mass ;  her  chaplains 
might  do  what  they  would,  it  was  but  a  while's 
imprisonment ;  but  for  the  new  service,  it  should 
never  be  said  in  her  house ;  and  if  any  were  forced 
to  say  it,  she  would  stay  no  longer  in  the  house." 
How  the  matter  ended  is  not  distincdy  recorded. 
"  It  is  certain,"  says  Btirnet,  "  the  Lady  Mary 
would  never  admit  of  the  new  service ;  and  so,  I 
believe,  she  continued  to  keep  her  priests  and  have 
mass,  but  so  secretly  that  there  was  no  ground  fur 
any  public  complaint." 

Since  his  liberation  in  February,  1550,  the  late 
Lord  Protector,  though  stripped  of  wealth  aa  well 
as  of  power,  had  been  restored  to  as  much  of  court 
favour  as  his  nephew  could  venture  to  show  liim 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  dictator,  and  had  not 
refused  to  shroud  the  memory  of  his  former  great- 
ness in  the  insignificance  of  a  lord  of  die  bed- 
chamber. Warwick  probably  calculated  that  in 
thus  reducing  him  to  contempt  he  had  effected  his 
political  extinction  not  less  completely  than  if  he 
had  taken  his  life ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have 
hoped  that,  after  having  thus  kicked  the  duke 
down,  he  might  even  be  able  to  make  out  of  one 
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so  nearly  related  to  the  crown  a  useful  prop  of  his 
own  rising  fortunes.  An  apparently  complete  re- 
concilement accordingly  took  place  between  the 
two ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  the  Lord  Lisle,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  eldest  son,  was  married  at 
Richmond,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  the 
Lady  Ann,  one  of  uie  daughters  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.*  It  was  impossible,  however^  that  the 
fallen  Lord  Protector,  and  the  man  who  had  sup- 
planted him,  could  ever  cease  to  be  rivals  and 
enemies  at  heart  so  long  as  either  lived.  It  appears 
that  before  the  expiration  of  this  same  year  Somer^ 
set  had  begun  to  take  secret  measures  for  recover- 
ing his  former  office.  Under  the  date  of  the  16th 
of  February,  1551,  the  king's  Journal  states  that 
a  person  named  Whaley  "  was  examined  for  per- 
suading divers  nobles  of  the  realm  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  protector  at  the  next  parliament, 
and  stood  to  the  denial,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  affirm- 
ing it  manifestly."  On  this  investigation  being 
instituted,  Somerset's  friend.  Lord  Grey,  hastily 
took  his  departure  for  the  north,  probably  with  the 
design  of  making  a  stand  there,  and  the  duke  him- 
self was  making  ready  to  follow  him,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  being  assured  that  no  injury  was 
intended  to  him,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.  In  a  month  or  two  after,  however,  "War- 
wick was  made  uneasy  by  the  report  of  the 
duke  being  engaged  in  new  intrigues.  Burnet 
admits  that  Somerset  **  seemed  to  have  designed, 
in  April  this  year,  to  have  got  the  king  again  in 
his  power,  and  dealt  with  the  Lord  Strange,  that 
was  much  in  his  (the  king's)  favour,  to  persuade 
him  to  mairy  his  daughter  Jane,  and  that  he  would 
advertise  him  of  all  that  passed  about  the  king." 
But  the  gathering  storm  was  again  dispersed  for 
the  present  by  the  formality  of  a  fresh  recon- 
cilement between  the  two  parties.  The  king 
records,  under  the  date  of  the  24th  of  this  month, 
that  *'the  lords  sate  at  London,  and  banqueted 
cne  another  this  day,  and  three  days  afler,  for  to 
show  agreement  amongst  them,  whereas  discord 
was  bruited,  and  somewhat  to  look  to  the  punish- 
ment of  talebearers,  and  apprehending  of  evil  per- 
sons." In  May  following  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris  to  demand 
for  Edward  the  hand  of  Henry's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth :  this  proposal  was  immediately  assented  to 
by  the  French  king :  after  some  negotiation  it  was 
settled  that  the  portion  of  the  princess  should  be 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  (which  was  only 
about  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  English  commis- 
sioners had  asked  in  the  first  instance),  and  that 
she  should  be  sent  over,  "  at  her  father's  charge, 
three  months  before  she  was  twelve,  sufficiently 
jewelled  and  stuffed. "t  In  July  the  Marshal 
St.  Andrd  brought  Edward  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 

•  On  thJi  occA^lon  "  a  fair  dinaor  "  was  made,  which  wna  followed 
by  danetof .  and  that  by  fout-iacet  between  rarioua  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  On  the  next  duy.  the  ith.  Warwick's  third  gon,  Sir 
llobert  Dndley,  aftenrarda  the'  famous  Earl  of  Leieester,  was  married 
to  the  datt|ihteT  of  Sir  John  Robsart ;  "  after  which  marriage,"  says 
the  entry  in  the  king's  Journal,  "  there  were  certain  {gentlemen  that 
did  strive  who  should  first  take  away  a  goose's  head  which  was 
hanged  alhre  on  two  eiO0f>posts»"j 

f  King't  Jovnal. 


in  return  for  that  of  the  Garter,  which  had  been 
sent  to  King  Henry;  and  avoiding  London,  on 
account  of  the  sweating-sickness,  which  was  then 
raging,  came  to  Hampton  Court  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset "  at  the  Wall-end,"  and  by  him  conveyed 
to  the  royal  presence.  A  succession  of  entertain- 
ments was  given  by  Edward  to  the  Marshal  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month ;  and  it  is  noted  that 
on  the  30th,  after  having  taken  his  leave,  **he 
came  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  (in  London),  lay 
there  one  night,  and  was  well  received."* 

In  the  following  September  Warwick  procured 
for  himself  the  important  post  of  Warden  of  the 
Scottish  Marches,  which  enabled  him  to  take 
elBfective  measures  for  cutting  oflF  Somerset's  retreat 
to  the  north  in  case  matters  should  again  come  to 
such  a  pass  between  them  as  to  drive  his  ad- 
versary into  open  revolt ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October  he  got  himself  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, his  friends  and  dependents  the  Marquess 
of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sir  William 
Herbert,  being  at  the  same  time  made  respectively 
Duke  of  SuflFolk,  Marquess  of  Winchester,  and 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Five  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  these  new  honours,  namely,  on  Friday  the 
16th  of  October,  the  capital  was  startled  with  the 
sudden  intelligence  of  tne  arrest  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  high  trea- 
son, and  his  committal  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
seized  in  the  afternoon  while  on  his  way  to  the 
court  at  Westminster;  Lord  Grey  and  others  of 
his  friends  were  apprehended  the  same  day ;  and 
the  day  after,  the  duchess,  some  of  her  female 
attendants,  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  were  all 
made  prisoners.  It  now  appeared,  or  at  least  so  it 
was  given  oOt,  that  on  the  7th— four  days  before 
the  late  elevation  of  Warwick  and  his  friends— Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  had  come  to  the  earl,  and,  in  a 
conference  held  in  his  garden,  had  informed  him 
that  in  April  last,  when  he  was  prevented  by  Sir 
William  Herbert's  assurances  from  going  to  the 
north,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  actufuly  designed 
to  raise  the  people  there,  and  had  with  that  view 
sent  the  Lord  Grey  before  him  to  know  who  were 
his  friends;  that  afterwards  he  had  formed  the 
project  of  inviting  Warwick,  Northampton,  and 

*  The  "  sweating-sickness*'  had  now  left  the  eapitali  haying  only 
lasted  from  the  8th  till  the  19th,  in  which  time  it  carried  nS  87i 
persons.  (See  Strype»  Mem.  Eecles.  iii.  60.)  According  to  lEolinshed, 
this  pestilence  began  about  the  middle  of  April  at  Slirewsbnry,  and 
from  thence  continued  to  spread  over  the  country  till  it  terminated  In 


the  nortli  about  the  end  of  September.  Strype,  howerer,  says  thnt 
by  the  end  of  August  the  roost  part  of  England  wns  clear  of  any  ilan- 
gerouH  or  infectious  sickness.    It  reached  ix/ndon  oi\  the  9th  of  Julv, 


by  the  end  of  August  the  roosf  part  of  England  wns  clear  of  any  ilan- 
erouH  or  infectious  sickness.  It  reached  ix/ndon  oi\  the  9th  of  Julv, 
and  tiie  ISth  of  July  it  was  most  vehement;  which  was  so  terrible 
tiafc  people  being  in  ijest  health  were  suddenly  taken  and  dead  in 

font  and  twenty  hours,  and  twelve  or  less,  for  lack  of  skill  in  guldiug 


chiefly,  or  rather  upon  men,  and  tliose  also  of  tjie  best  age,  aa 
lietween  thirty  and  forty  years."  The  chronicler  adds  a  strange  fiiot, 
if  true :— "  Tills  diseane  at  that  time  followed  Englishmen  and  none 
other  nation }  for  in  Antwerp,  and  other  eottntries,  our  Englishmen 
being  there  amongst  diversa  other  nations,  only  onr  Englishmen 
were  sick  thereof,  and  none  other  persons;  the  consideration  of 
which  thing  made  this  nation  much  afraid  thereof,  who  for  the  time 
began  to  repent  and  give  alms,  and  to  remember  6od«  from  whom 
that  pLigue  might  well  seem  to  be  sent  among  us.  lint  as  the  disoase 
in  time  ceased,  so  our  devotion  in  short  time  decayed.*'  The  court 
had  retired  to  Hampton  Court  on  the  disease  finding  its  way  into  the 
palaee  at  Westminster,  where  it  canted  off  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bedcluunber,  Bud  aflenrKdi  om  of  tb9  Uog*t  groom, 
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others  to  a  banquet,  and  assassinating  them  all 
while  they  sat  at  table,  or  on  their  way  to  his 
house ;  and  that  even  now  a  plot  had  been  formed 
by  him  and  his  friends,  and  was  ready  to  break 
out,  for  an  insurrection  against  the  government  in 
London, — ^that  Sir  Ralph  Vane  had  two  thousand 
men  in  readiness, — that  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  had 
secured  tho  Tower, — ^that  Sir  Miles  Partridge  was 
to  raise  London,  and,  by  means  of  the  apprentices, 
get  possession  of  the  great  seal, — and  that  all  the 
gendarmerie  were  to  be  fallen  upon  and  killed.* 
It  looks  somewhat  imaccountable,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that,  after  receiving  so  alarming  a  com- 
munication, the  government  should  take  no  steps 
till  nine  days  had  elapsed.  All  that  was  done  was 
to  bring  in  the  king,  on  the  13th,  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Westminster,  ^'  because  it  was  thought 
this  matter  might  easilier  and  surelier  be  dis- 
patched there,  and  likewise  all  other."  It  appears 
that  this,  or  some  other  indications,  had  alarmed 
Somerset.  On  the  14th,  according  to  the  king's 
Journal,  "  the  duke  sent  for  the  Secretary  Cecil  to 
tell  him  he  suspected  some  ill.  Mr.  Cecil  an- 
swered, that  if  he  were  not  guilty  he  might  be  of 
good  courage ;  if  he  were,  he  haa  nothing  to  say 
but  to  lament  him.  Whereupon  the  duke  sent 
him  a  letter  of  defiance,  and  called  Palmer,  who, 
after  denial  made  of  his  declaration,  was  let  go." 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who,  it  thus  appears,  now 
denied  having  ever  made  the  statements  attributed 
to  him,  was,  two  days  after  this,  apprehended, 
along  with  Somerset,  as  one  of  his  accomplices ; 
but  although  detained  in  custody,  he  was  not  sent, 
like  most  of  the  others,  to  the  Tower. 

Such  of  the  persons  apprehended  as  were  willing 
to  give  evidence  were  now  called  before  the  council 
and  examined.  Among  these,  according  to  the 
king's  Journal,  Palmer  repeated  at  least  so  much 
of  the  story  as  related  to  the  plot  for  a  revolt  in 
London.  If  the  attempt  upon  the  gendarmerie 
had  failed,  the  duke,  according  to  the  witness,  was 
to  **  run  through  London  and  cry  '  Liberty ! 
liberty !'  to  raise  the  apprentices  and  rabble :  if  he 
could  he  would  go  to  the»  Isle  of  Wight,  or  to 
Poole."  On  the  26th,  "  Crane,"  says  the  king, 
**  confessed  the  most  part,  even  as  Palmer  did 
before,  and  more  also,  how  that  the  place  where 
the  nobles  should  have  been  banqueted,  and  their 
heads  stricken  off,  was  the  Lord  Paget's  house,  and 
how  the  Earl  of  Arundel  knew  of  the  matter  as 
well  as  he,  by  [Sir  Michael]  Stanhope,  who  was  a 
messenger  between  them ;  also,  some  part,  how  he 
went  to  London  to  get  friends  once  in  August  last, 
feigning  himself  sick.  Hammond  also  confessed 
the  watch  he  (the  duke)  kept  in  his  chamber  at 
night.  Bren  also  confessed  much  of  this  matter. 
The  Lord  Strange  confessed  how  the  duke  willed 
him  to  stir  me  to  marry  his  third  daughter,  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  willed  him  to  be  his  spy  in  all 
matters  of  my  doings  and  sayings,  and  to  know 
when  some  of  my  council  spoke  secretly  with  me  : 
this  he  confessed  of  himself."    How  these  de- 

•  Buraet,— King't  JootuaI. 


positions  were  procured  we  have  no  account ;  the 
king  does  not  appear  to  speak  of  them  as  being 
taken  in  his  presence,  but  rather  as  merely  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  council.  Meanwhile,  every- 
thing possible  was  done  by  the  government  to  excite 
a  strong  feeling  of  public  alarm.  On  the  17th 
"  there  were  letters  sent  to  all  emperors,  kings, 
ambassadors,  noblemen,  men,  and  chief  men,  into 
countries,  of  the  late  conspiracy  :f'  and  on  the 
22nd,  all  the  crafts  and  corporations  of  the  city 
having  repaired  by  command,  with  much  show  and 
ceremony,  to  their  respective  halls,  were  informed 
by  a  message  from  the  king  that  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  would  have  taken  the  Tower,  seized  on 
the  broad  seal,  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  were 
charged  carefully  to  ward  the  several  gates,  and  to 
appoint  watches  to  patrole  all  the  streets. 

The  indictment,  charging  Somerset  with  having 
traitorously  designed  to  seize  on  the  king's  persou, 
and  assume  the  entire  government  of  the  realm, — 
with  having,  along  with  a  hxmdred  others,  intended 
to  have  imprisoned  the  Earl  of  Warwick, — and 
with  having  conspired  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
the  city  of  London,  was  found  by  the  grand  jury 
at  Guildhall ;  on  which  twenty-seven  peers  were 
summoned  to  sit  as  a  court  for  his  trial  in  West- 
minster Hall, — the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  being  appointed  Lord  High 
Steward.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, on  which  day  "  the  said  duke  was  brought 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the  axe  of  the 
Tower  borne  before  him,  with  a  great  number  of 
bills,  gleaves,  halberds,  and  poll-axes  attending 
upon  him,  and  so  came  into  Westminster  Hall, 
where  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  a  new 
scaffold,"t  on  which  the  lords  appointed  to  be  his 
judges  sat, — the  Lord  High  Steward  being  seated, 
under  a  cloth  of  state,  on  a  bench  between  two 
posts,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  three  steps. 
The  trial,  except  only  that  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  prisoner  of  making  a  public  defence, 
was  scarcely  characterised  by  any  greater  justice 
or  fairness  than  had  been  meted  out  by  the  duke 
to  his  own  brother.  His  judges  were  the  very 
parties  against  whom  he  was  said  to  have  conspired 
— Northumberland,  Northampton,  Pembroke,  and 
the  other  leading  members  of  the  government ;  and 
the  witnesses  against  him  were  not  produced,  but 
onljr  their  written  depositions  read.  Somerset 
denied  all  the  material  facts  with  which  he  was 
charged.  As  for  killing  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  others,  however,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  thought  of  such  a  project,  and  talked  of  it, 
but  on  consideration  he  had  determined  to  abandon 
it :  '^  yet,"  adds  the  notice  in  the  king's  Journal, 
"he  seemed  to  confess  he  went  about  their  death." 
In  truth,  this  black  charge,  which  would  now 
excite  so  much  horror,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
amount  to  treason,  was  probably  regarded  both  by 
the  prisoner  and  his  judges  as  the  lightest  in  the 
indictment.  It  was  upon  this,  however,  that  he 
was  condemned.    The  subservient  court,  indeed, 

•  King's  JonnaL  t  Hollnthed. 
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would  have  voted  the  conspiracy  to  imprison  or 
take  away  the  life  of  their  master  Northumberland 
to  be  treason;    but  that  nobleman  himself  had 
the  grace  to  decline  this  compliment,  and  so  So- 
merset was  only  found  guilty  of  felony.     On  this 
verdict  being  pronounced  he  thanked  the  lords  for 
the  open  trial  that  had  been  allowed  him,  *'and 
cried  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, for  his  ill-meanmg  against  them,  and  made 
suit  for  his  life,  wife,  children,  servants,   and 
debts."*     As  soon  as  he  was  pronounced  guiltkss 
of  treason  the  axe  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
carried  back  to  the  Tower  unaccompanied  by  that 
ghastly  emblem.     When  this  was  perceived,  '*  the 
people,  knowing  not  the  matter,  shouted  half  a 
dozen  of  times  so  loud,  that  from  the  hall-door  it 
was  heard  at  Charing  Cross  plainly,  and  rumours 
went  that  he  was  quit  of  all."t     Holinshed  says 
that  he  landed  from  the  river  "  at  the  crane  of  the 
Vine-tree,  and  so  passed  through  London,  where 
were  both  exclamations;  the  one  cried,  for  joy, 
that  he  was  acquitted, — ^the  o^er  cried  out  Uiat  he 
was  condemned."     His  nephew  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  in  that 
feeling  to  have  dutiinlly  given  himself  no  farther 
concern  about  him.     Grafton,  indeed,  says  that 
''  he  seemed  to  take  the  trouble  of  his  uncle  some- 
what heavily ;"  but  his  public  demeanour,  at  least, 
gave  no  signs  of  anything  of  the  kind.    While  his 
uncle  lay  condemned  to  death  he  was  enjoying  the 
merry  festivities  and  pastimes  of  Christmas  with,  to 
all  appearance,  not  less  relish  than  usual.  The  court 
having  repaired  to  Greenwich,  where  open  house  was 
kept,  there  was,  by  order  of  the  council,  "  a  wise 
gentleman  and  learned,"  named  George  Ferrers, 
appointed  for  this  year  to  be  Lord  of  Misrule,  "whose 
office,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  is  not  unknown  to 
such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  noblemen's  houses 
and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal 
feasting  in  that  season."    This  ingenious  gentle- 
man "  so  well  supplied  his  office,  both  in  show  of 
sundry  sights  and  devices  of  rare  invention,  and  in 
acts  of  diverse  interludes,  and  matters  of  pastime 
played  by  persons,  as  not  only  satisfied  the  common 
sort,  but  also  were  very  well  liked  and  allowed  by 
the  council,  and  other  of  skill  in  the  like  pastimes; 
but  best  of  all  by  the  young  hin^  himself,  as  ap- 
peared by  his  princely  liberality  m  rewarding  ^at 
service."     They  did  not  even  keep  the  sound  of 
their  revelry  out  of  the  hearing  of  Somerset  in  his 
dungeon.     Stow  relates  how,  "on  Monday,  the 
4th  of  January,  the  said  lord  of  merry  disports 
came  by  water  to  London,  and  landed  at  the 
Tower  wharf  entered  the  Tower,  and  then  rode 
through  Tower-street,"  and  thereafter  "  was  con- 
ducted through  the  city  with  a  great  company  of 
young  lords  and  gentlemen,"  and  finally  departed 
to  the  Tower  wharf  againy  and  eo  to  the  court  by 
water,  to  the  great  commendation  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  highly  accepted  of  the  king  and 
coimcil." 
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Other  shows  and  sports  of  the  season  are  recorded 
with  great  unction  by  the  king  himself  in  his  Journal. 
Thus,  on  the  6th,  liler  a  toumay  in  the  morning, 
we  have  at  night,  first,  a  play,  in  which,  *'  after  a 
talk  between  one  that  was  called  Riches,  and  the 
other  Youth,  whether  of  them  was  better,"  and 
"some pretty  reasoning,"  six  champions  on  each 
side  "  fought  two  to  two  at  barriers  in  the  hall ;" 
and  "  then  came  in  two  apparelled  like  Almains, 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Jaques  Granado,  and  two 
came  in  like  friars,  but  Uie  Almains  would  not 
suffer  them  to  pass  till  they  had  fought :  the  friars 
were  Mr.  Drury  and  Thomas  Cobham.     After  this 
followed  two  masques — one  of  men,  another  of 
women.    Then  a  banquet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dishes."     In  the  hurry  of  all  this  masking 
and  feasting  Edward  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  think  of  his  uncle,  or  to  heed  his  endeavours 
to  move  him  to  mercy.     So,  as  the  chronicler  puts 
it,  "  this  Christmas  being  thus  passed  and  spent 
with  much  mirth  and  pastime,  it  was  thought  now 
good  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  judgment 
given  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset.**    The  execu- 
tion took  place  on  Friday,  the  22nd,  under  which 
date  his  nephew  has  coolly  noted  that  "  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  had  his  head  cut  off  upon  Tower^hill, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
The  dawn  of  that  day  saw  all  London  astir.    "  The 
same  morning,  early,  the  constables  of  every  ward 
in  London  (according  to  a  precept  directed  from 
the  council  to  the  mayor)  strictly  charged  every 
household  of  the  same  city  not  to  depart  any  of 
them  out  of  their  houses  before  ten  of  the  clock  of 
that  day;  meaning  thereby  to  restrain  the  great 
number  of  people  that  otherwise  were  like  to  have 
been  at  the  said  execution.     Notwithstanding,  by 
seven  of  the  clock,  the  Tower-hill  was  covered  with 
a  great  multitude,  repairing  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  as  well  as  out  of  the  suburbs."    The  duke 
met  his  death  with  great  composure.     Having 
knelt  down,  and  said  a  few  short  prayers,  he  rose 
again,  and,  turning  towards  the  east  side  of  the 
scafifold,  addressed  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
had  never  offended  against  the  king  either  by  word 
or  deed ;  and  that  so  far  from  repenting  of  his  doings 
while  he  was  in  authority,  especially  in  regard  to 
religion,  he  rejoiced  therein,  seeing  that  now  the 
order  of  things  settled  in  the  kingdom  came  most 
near  to  the  form  and  order  of  the  primitive  church. 
While  he  was  speaking  a  great  noise  was  suddenly 
heard,  which  to  many  seemed  like  that  of  a  number 
of  horsemen,  though  they  saw  nothing  ;  and  then 
Sir  Anthony  Brown  being  observed  riding  forward 
to  the  scafibld,  the  cry  arose  that  a  pardon  was 
come,  and  many,  tossing  their  caps  in  the  air 
cried  out,  "  A  pardon !  a  pardon !     God  save  the 
king !"     But  they  were  soon  informed  by  the  duke 
himself  that  their  hopes  were  unfounded.     After 
calmly  continuing  his  address  for  some  time  longer, 
he  concluded  by  requesting  that  they  would  be 
quiet  and  still,  "lest,"  he  said,  "through  your 
tumult  you  might  trouble  me;  for  albeit  the  spirit 
be  willing  and  ready,  the  flesh  is  frail  and  waver- 
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mg  ;  and  through  your  quietness  I  shall  be  much 
more  the  quieter."  In  the  end,  after  another  prayer, 
"he  stood  up  again  upon  his  feet,  without  any 
trouble  of  mind  (as  it  appeared),  and  first  bade  the 
sheriffs  farewell,  then  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  others,  taking  them  all  by  the  hands  which 
were  upon  the  scaffold  with  him.  Then  he  gave 
the  hangman  certain  money  ;  which  done,  he  put 
off  his  gown,  and,  kneeling  down  again  in  the 
straw,  untied  his  shirt-strings.  After  that,  the 
hangman  coming  unto  him,  turned  down  his  collar 
round  about  his  neck,  and  all  things  which  did  let 
or  hinder  him."  The  only  change  that  was  ob- 
served in  his  countenance,  as  he  laid  his  head 
down  on  the  block,  was,  that  there  began  to  appear 
a  red  colour  in  the  midst  of  his  cheeks  before  his 
eyes  were  covered.  He  had  to  rise  again  to  put  oft 
his  doublet,  which  covered  his  neck ;  after  which, 
as  he  was  repeating  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the 
third  time,  the  axe  fell,  and  instantly  deprived  him 
of  life.*  Many  persons,  to  preserve  a  memorial 
of  him,  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  many  of  Somer- 
set's actions,  and  of  his  general  character,  his 
guilt  in  respect  of  the  charges  for  which  he  suffered 
death  must  be  held  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and 
it  is  not  doubtful  at  all  tliat  he  was  condemned 
without  a  fair  trial,  and  that  he  was  really  sa- 
crificed to  the  ambition  of  a  wt)rse  man  than  him- 
self. **  It  was  generally  believed,"  says  Burnet, 
**  that  all  this  pretended  conspiracy,  upon  which  he 
was  condemned,  was  only  a  forgery.  For  both 
Palmer  and  Crane,  the  chief  witnesses,  were  soon 
after  discharged ;  and  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land continued  after  that  in  so  close  a  friendship 
with  Palmer,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
been  corrupted  to  betray  him.  ...  It  was  ge- 
nerally thought  that  all  was  an  artifice  of  Palmer's, 
who  had  put  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  fears  of  his 
life,  and  so  got  him  to  gather  men  about  him  for 
his  own  preservation;  and  tliat  he  afterwards, 
being  taken  with  him,  seemed  through  fear  to 
acknowlcdc^e  all  that  which  he  had  before  con- 
trived." Of  the  persons  apprehended  as  the  ac- 
complices of  the  duke.  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir 
Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir 
Tiiomas  Arundel,  were  also  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  together  on  the  26th  of  February.  They 
all,  with  their  last  breath,  protested  their  innocence 
of  any  design  either  against  the  king,  or  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  council.  Vane  said,  that  as 
often  as  Northumberland  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow  he  would  find  it  wet  with  their  blood. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1552,  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset,  and 
the  session  lasted  till  the  15th  of  April.  Acts  were 
passed  for  enforcing  throughout  the  realm  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  amended  the 
preceding  year  by  a  committee  of  bishops  and  di- 
vines, and  already  sanctioned  by  the  convocation ; 
for  amending  the  law  of  treason,  in  which  the  im- 
portant principle  was  introduced,  that  no  person 

*  Fox,  from  the  accouDt  of  a  uobluimin,  u  ho  was  present. 


should  be  attainted  under  the  act  unless  upon  tlie 
evidence  of  two  witnesses  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  accused;  for  maintaining  the  observance  of 
the  fast-days  and  holidays  marked  in  the  calendar  ; 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  churchwar- 
dens were  empowered  to  collect  contributions  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  bishop  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  parishioners  as  refused  to  contri- 
bute; for  legalising  the  marriages  of  priests  and 
legitimatising  their  children ;  besides  a  few  others 
relating  chiefly  to  subjects  of  trade  aud  manufac- 
tures. Some  of  the  questions  that  arose  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  debate,  and  the  divisions  that 
took  place  in  the  Commons  showed  that  the  exist- 
ing government  could  scarcely  count  upon  the  at- 
tachment or  support  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
in  that  house.  The  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law  of  treason,  in  particular,  as  originally  brought 
in  and  passed  by  the  Lords,  was  long  debated  in 
the  lower  house,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, "many  sharp  things,"  Burnet  tells  us,  "were 
said  of  those  who  now  bore  the  sway ;"  and  the 
bill  that  actually  became  law  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent measure.  Indeed,  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided that  the  witnesses  should  be  confronted  with 
the  prisoner  was  evidently  pointed  directly  at  the 
course  that  had  just  been  pursued  by  Northumber- 
land and  his  associates  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  public 
feeling  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  that  nobleman 
should  seem  to  have  communicated  itself,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  the  representatives  of  the  people; 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  whole  Northumber- 
land rather  shook  than  confirmed  his  power  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  rid  himself  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.  A  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  this 
session,  signed  by  the  king,  for  repeahng  an  act  of 
the  preceding  reign  that  had  entailed  Somerset's 
estates  upon  his  son  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  intimation  of  the  king's  wishes,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  it  was  forced  through 
the  house.  A  proviso  that  was  attempted  to 
be  added  for  confirming  the  attainder  of  the  duke 
and  his  accomplices  was  rejected.  But  the  most 
determined  opposition  Northumberland  met  with 
was  in  regard  to  a  bill  which  he  caused  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  deprivation  of  Tunstall,  Bbhop  of 
Durham,  whom  he  had  previously  thrown  into  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  having  been  privy  to  a  de- 
sign of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  the  north  in 
concert  with  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
Commons,  when  this  bill  was  sent  down  to  them, 
proceeding  upon  the  analogy  of  the  new  law  of 
treason,  requjred  that  the  accuser  of  the  bishop 
should  be  confronted  with  him  in  their  presence 
before  his  guilt  should  be  assumed;  and  when 
this  was  refused,  they  declined  to  proceed  with  the 
bill.  Finding  them  thus  impracticable,  Northum- 
berland, before  they  had  yet  sate  for  three  months, 
or  even  granted  the  usual  supplies,  not  only  termi- 
nated the  session,  but  dissolved  (he  parliament, 
which  had  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly  five 
years.     This  done,  "  it  was  resolved,"  says  Bur- 
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net,  **  to  spend  the  summer  in  making  friends  all 
over  England,  and  to  have  a  new  parliament  in 
the  opening  of  the  next  year." 

Ou  the  1 8th  of  January,  1553,  accordingly,  the 
usual  warrant  was  sent  to  the  lord  chancellor,  di- 
recting him  to  summon  a  parliament  for  the  Ist  of 
March  following;  and  then  the  most  direct  means 
were  taken  to  procure  a  House  of  Commons  com- 
posed, to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  of  the 
friends  of  the  government.  Letters  were  sent  in 
the  king's  name  to  all  the  sheriffs,  directing  them 
to  see  that  the  members  sent  both  from  the  coun- 
ties and  the  towns  should  be  men  of  gravity,  know- 
ledge, and  experience ;  "  and  yet,  nevertheless,"  it 
was  emphatically  added,  **our  pleasure  is,  that 
where  our  privy  council,  or  any  of  them,  within 
their  jurisdictions,  in  our  behalf,  shall  recommend 
men  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  in  such  case  their 
directions  be  regarded  and  followed,  as  tending  to 
the  same  which  we  desire,  that  is,  to  have  this  as- 
sembly to  be  of  the  most  chiefest  men  in  our  realm 
for  advice  and  good  counsel."*  In  several  cases 
particular  persons  holding  offices  at  the  court  or  in 
the  government  were  expressly  recommended  to 
the  sheriffs  in  letters  from  the  king.f  When  the 
parliament  met  the  first  bill  that  was  brought  for- 
ward was  one  for  granting  supplies.  Notwith- 
standing the  preponderance  of  the  government 
party  in  the  house,  it  was  not  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons without  long  and  eager  debate,  principally 
occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  preamble,  which 
attributed  all  the  king's  financial  difficulties  to  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  it 
was  alleged,  had  involved  the  king  in  wars,  wasted 
his  treasure,  engaged  him  in  much  debt,  debased 
the  coin,  and  been  the  cause  of  a  most  terrible 
rebellion.  The  only  other  act  of  the  session  re- 
quiring to  be  here  noticed  was  one  suppressing  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  creating  in  its  stead  two 
new  dioceses,  one  comprehending  the  county  of 
Durham,  the  other  that  of  Northumberland.  This 
was  a  measure  in  which  Northumberland  had  a 
strong  personal  interest  Since  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  to  effect 
the  deprivation  of  Bishop  Tunstall  by  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  he  had  accomplished  that  object  by 
bringing  the  bishop  before  a  new  court  erected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  trying  the  case — as  open 
and  daring  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  as  if  he  had 
deprived  him  without  any  trial  at  all.  The  object 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  bishop  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  see  was  soon  made  manifest.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  last  day  of  March,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  month  the  suppressed 
bishopric  was  erected  into  a  county  palatine,  which 
was  united  to  the  crown  for  the  present,  but  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  be  ultimately  devolved,  with 
all  its  regal  privileges,  on  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  new  prospect  opened 
upon  the  duke's  ambition.  For  some  time  past  the 
health  of  tlie  young  king  had  been  in  a  very  infiim 
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state,  and  of  late  it  had  been  visibly  and  rapidly 
declining.  In  the  spring  of  the  last  year  he  had 
been  attacked  first  by  the  measles  and  then  by  the 
small-pox,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  delicate,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  from  his  mother,  he  never  altogether 
shook  off  the  effects  of  that  protracted  illness.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  cough,  which  no  medicines  would 
relieve ;  it  was  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  disease 
formed  in  the  lungs,  but  the  suspicious  credulity 
of  the  times  attributed  it  to  some  slow  poison  that 
had  been  given  to  him.  He  was  so  ill  when  the 
parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  March,  that  he 
could  not  go  down  to  Westminster,  and  the  t^o 
houses  were  assembled  the  first  day  at  Whitehall. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  he  seemed  rather  better; 
but  this  show  of  amendment  soon  disappeared — 
and  by  the  following  month  it  became  evident  that 
he  could  not  live  many  weeks.  Throughout  his 
illness,  Northumberland  had  sedulously  laboured 
to  win  his  affection  and  confidence  by  a  constant 
attendance  and  every  manifestation  of  solicitude : — 
he  had  at  the  same  time  not  neglected  some  other 
necessary  preparations  for  the  project  he  had  in 
hand.  In  the  beginning  of  May  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence  at  the  duke's  new  residence 
of  Durham  House  in  the  Strand,  the  marriages  of  his 
fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  to  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
— of  his  daughter  the  Lady  Catherine  Dudley,  to 
the  Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon, — and  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk's  second  daughter,  to  the  Lord 
Herbert,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Two 
of  these  alliances  might  seem  to  be  intended  merely 
to  aid  generally  in  extending  or  strengthening  his 
family  connexions  and  binding  together  the  fabric 
of  his  power ;  but  the  third  had  a  higher  aim. 
Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  mother  of  tlic 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  hand  was  received  by  his 
son,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  and  only 
surviving  children  of  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  first  been  married  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  and  then  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  her  two  daugh- 
ters. After  Edward,  in  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
there  stood  between  Lady  Jane,  or  her  mother,  by 
this  descent,  only  the  two  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  both  of  whom  had  been  bastardized  by 
acts  of  parliament  still  unrepealed,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Mary  Tudor's  elder  sister  Margaret, 
who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  who  had 
not  been  recognised  as  having  any  claim  in  the  will 
of  her  brother  Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  represen- 
tative, the  present  infant  queen  of  Scots,  certainly 
would  have  little  chance  of  successfully  asserting 
any  rights  she  might  be  supposed  to  have  to  the 
English  throne.  Northumberland  therefore  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  crown  into  his  own  family  by 
securing  it  for  the  head  of  his  new  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Lady  Jane. 

Having  without  difficulty  induced  the   Euchcss 
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of  Suffolk  to  transfer  her  right  to  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan  to  the  king. 
Before  the  conscientious  and  anxious  mind  of  the 
dying  boy,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary influence,  he  placed  an  alarming  represen- 
tation of  the  dangers  and  calamities  that  were 
likely  to  arise  from  the  succession  of  either  of  his 
sisters.  Mary,  the  elder,  was  a  bigoted  papist, 
and  would  certainly  the  moment  that  she  ascended 
the  throne,  proceed  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done 
during  her  brother's  reign,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
ti^e  religion;  yet  she  could  not  be  set  aside  with- 
out urging  a  plea, — that  of  her  illegitimacy— which 
would  at  the  same  time  equally  exclude  Elizabeth. 
The  only  safe  course  therefore  was  to  pass  by  both ; 
— and  in  that  case  Edward's  cousin,  the  amiable, 
accomplished,  and  thoroughly  protestant  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  obviously  the  person  fittest  to  be 
named  as  his  successor.  Edward  acquiesced  in 
the  force  of  these  arguments ;  and  assuming  him- 
self to  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  powers 
which  had  been  exercised  by  his  fJBither  Henry,  he 
determined  upon  having  a  new  entail  of  the  crown 
executed  to  the  effect  the  duke  had  proposed. 
Having  sketched  with  his  own  pen  a  draft  of  the 
instrument,  and  signed  a  fair  copy  of  it  with  his 
name  above  and  below  and  on  each  margin,  he 
sent,  on  the  11th  of  June,  for  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir 
Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  puisne  justices  of  the 
same  court,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Chancellor  of  the 
Augmentations,  and  Gosnold  and  Gryfiyn,  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  to  attend  the 
council  at  Greenwich.  When  they  came  to  him 
the  next  day,  he  received  them  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  councillors,  shortly  stated  to  them 
what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  doing,  and 
the  reasons  that  had  weighed  with  him,  and  de- 
sired them  to  draw  up  the  instrument  in  the  proper 
legal  form.  They  objected  that  the  act  of  par- 
liament which  settled  the  succession  could  not  be 
taken  away  in  the  manner  proposed ;  but  tlie  king 
persisted  in  the  command  he  had  given.  On  the 
14th  they  returned  and  intimated  that,  upon  look- 
ing into  the  statutes,  they  had  found  that  to  draw 
such  an  instrument  as  was  proposed,  would  subject 
them  to  the  pains  of  treason.    Upon  learning  this, 


Northumberland  came  rushing  into  the  room  in 
the  greatest  fury,  called  Montague  a  traitor,  and 
threatened  him  and  the  rest,  "  so  that  they  thought 
he  would  have  beaten  them."  *  He  said  he  was 
ready  to  fight  any  man  in  his  shirt,  in  so  just  a 
quarrel.  In  the  end  they  were  commanded  to  retire 
for  the  present;  but  the  next  day  they  were  again 
sent  for — and  first  Montague  and  then  the  others 
suffered  themselves  to  be  partly  persuaded,  partly 
brow-beaten,  into  consenting  to  draw  the  will,  the 
king  declaring  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  it 
ratified  in  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  September,  and  agreeing  to  give  them 
under  the  great  seal  both  a  commission  to  perform 
the  act,  and  a  pardon  for  having  performed  it. 
The  instrument  accordingly  was  duly  prepared, 
and,  having  been  engrossed  on  parchment  and 
carried  to  the  Chancery,  had  the  great  seal  afifixed 
to  it.  After  this,  on  the  21st,  it  received  the  sig- 
natures of  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  of  most  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General. 
Twenty-four  members  of  the  council,  with  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  at  their  head,  had  also  before  this, 
on  the  command  of  Nordiumberland,  signed 
another  paper  pledging  their  oaths  and  honour  to 
"  observe  every  article  contained  in  his  Majesty's 
own  devise  respecting  the  succession,  subscribed 
with  his  Majesty's  hand  in  six  several  places,  and 
delivered  to  certain  judges  and  other  learned  men 
that  it  might  be  written  in  full  order;"  to  defend 
it  to  the  uttermost ;  and  if  any  man  should  ever 
attempt  to  alter  it,  to  repute  him  an  enemy  to  the 
kingdom,  and  to  punish  him  as  he  deserved. 

Edward  survived  the  completion  of  this  trans- 
action only  a  few  days.  It  is  said  that  when  bis 
physicians  declared  they  had  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery, he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  woman 
who  came  and  offered  to  undertake  his  cure  if  he 
were  put  into  her  hands.  Under  the  woman's 
treatment,  however,  he  grew  worse  every  day,  and 
the  physicians  were  soon  recalled ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  sink ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
July,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  he  breathed  his 
last,  having  lived  fifteen  years,  eight  months,  and 
twenty-two  days,  and  entered  upon  the  sixth  month 
of  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
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A.D.  1553. — ^The  talent  and  decision  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  were  far  from  being  equal  to 
hifl  ambition.  Although  that  event  must  have 
been  expected  for  months,  the  death  of  Edward 
seems  to  have  taken  him  by  surprise,  or  at  least  in 
a  very  unprepared  state.  In  order  to  gain  a  little 
time,  he  determined  to  conceal  the  king's  death, — 
a  common  enough  practice  in  despotic  governments, 
and  one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  also  been 
adopted  on  the  demise  of  Henry  VIII.  He  had 
even  neglected  the  important  measure  of  getting 
possession  of  the  persons  of  the  two  princesses. 
The  Lady  Mary*  it  appears,  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  her  half-brother  Edward  on  his  death- 
bed ;  but  having  long  been  acquainted  with  North- 
umberland's secret  practices,  she  showed  no  an- 
xiety for  this  journey  to  London,  where  her  ene- 
mies were  in  their  full  strength.  The  summons 
was  now  repeated  as  if  Edward,  though  in  extre- 
mity, were  still  alive ;  and  Mary  at  last  moved  re- 
luctantly from  Hunsdon  in  Hertfordshire.  But  the 
Earl  of  Arundel*  dispatched  messengers  to  inform 
her  that  her  brother  was  dead,  and  that  Northum- 
berland, who  was  plotting  to  place  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey  on  the  throne,  only  wanted  to  make  her  a 
prisoner.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Mary, 
who  had  advanced  within  half  a  day's  journey  of 
the  capital,  changed  her  route,  and  went  to  Fram- 
lingham  Castle  in  Suffolk,  seated  near  the  sea, 
whence,  if  fortune  frowned,  she  might  easily  em- 
bark and  flee  to  the  Flemish  dominions  of  her 
relative  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  Lady  Eliza- 
beth was  in  Hertfordshire:  she  had  been  sum- 
moned to  court  in  the  like  manner  as  her  half- 
sister  Mary,  and  was  also  warned  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  by  some  personal  friend,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  Sir  William  Cecil.  She 
therefore  remained  where  she  was.t 

Northumberland,  having  two  days  together  con- 
sulted with  his  friends  and  dependants  as  to  the 
best  way  of  managing  this  great  affair, — the  king's 
death  being  still  kept  secret,— commanded  the 
attendance,  at  Greenwich  (where  the  dead  body 
was  lying),  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  sLx 
aldermen,  and  twelve  other  citizens  "of  chiefest 
account.'''  On  the  8th  of  July  the  mayor,  the  alder- 
men, and  the  citizens,  who  were  half  of  them 
merchants  of  the  staple,  and  half  merchant  ad- 
venturers, went  down  to  Greenwich,  where  North- 
umberland and  some  of  the  council  secretly 
declared  to  them  the  death  of  the  king,  as  also 
how,  by  his  last  will,  and  by  his  letters  patent,  he 
had  appointed  and  ordained  that  the  Lady  Jane 
should  be  his  successor  in  the  throne  and  sove- 
reignty. The  deputation,  being  shown  the  royal 
will,  swore  allegiance  to  Lady  Jane,  and  were 
bound  under  a  great  penalty  not  to  divulge  these 

*  According  to  another  acconnt,  the  timely  warning  was  first 
given  by  Mary*s  goldsmith,  dispatched  from  London  by  Nicholas 
Thrtickmortonl  who,  though  a  Protestant,  had  a  great  venemtion  for 
legitimacy.  In  many  breasts  the  latter  feeling  wns  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  religious  obJi>ction.  A  little  later,  as  we  shall  see, 
Throckmorton  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Itlock. 

t  Stow.~Holinshed.>-Godwm.^Str}'pe.~Aikiu,  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Elisabeth. 


"  secret  passages  "  until  they  should  receive  orders 
from  the  council.  Two  days  after  this,  on  the  lOili 
of  July,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  there  publicly  received  as  queen ;  for 
Northumberland  was  by  this  time  informed  not 
only  of  the  flight  of  Mary,  but  of  her  being  so  well 
aware  of  all  that  was  passing  that  she  was  sum- 
moning the  nobility  to  her  standard.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  after  Lady  Jane's  safe  arrival  at  the 
Tower,  the  death  of  King  Edward  was  publicly 
divulged  for  the  first  time,  and  Jane  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  the  city,  with  somewhat  less  than  the 
usual  formality.  The  people  of  London  were  cold 
and  silent,  many  of  them  whispering  the  name  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  very  few  of  them  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  this  revolution  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession.* The  amiable  victim  of  the  ambition  of 
others  had  never  entertained  any  sanguine  hopes, 
and  had  resisted  the  project  to  the  utmost.  '*  So 
far  was  she  from  any  desire  of  this  advance- 
ment, she  began  to  act  her  part  of  royalty  with 
many  tears,  thus  plainly  showing  to  those  who  had 
access  to  her  that  she  was  forced  by  her  relations 
and  friends  to  this  high  but  dangerous  po8t."t 
She  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  graceful  and 
pretty  if  not  beautiful,— most  amiable  and  un- 
affected,— quiet,  modest,  attached  to  her  young 
husband  and  her  domestic  duty, — fond  of  retire- 
ment and  of  elegant  literature,  and  so  accomplished 
that  she  read  Plato  in  the  original  Greek.} 

In  the  mean  while  Mary's  friends  had  exerted 
themselves  in  Suffolk,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  the  people  detested  Northum- 
berland on  account  of  his  severity  in  suppressing 
the  recent  rebellion  in  those  parts.  There  was 
indeed  a  very  strong  party  among  them  that  in- 
clined to  the  Reformation ;  but  when  Mary  solemnly 
pledged  herself  to  make  no  change  in  the  reli- 
gion or  laws  of  Edward,  even  these  men  embraced 
her  cause — the  cause  of  legitimacy — ^with  zeal  and 
affection.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  love  of 
hereditary  right  and  the  attachment  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  church,  and  the  former  feel- 
ing prevailed.  The  council  and  a  great  nimiber  of 
the  nobility  had  gone  to  the  Tower  with  Lady  Jane, 
where  Northumberland,  in  a  manner,  kept  them 
prisoners ;  but  other  men  of  high  rank  who  were 
in  the  provinces  had  hastened  to  join  Mary  as 
soon  as  they  learned  where  she  was.  Force?, 
raised  to  serve  the  Lady  Jane  or  Northumberland, 
went  over  in  a  mass ;  and  even  a  small  fleet  which 
was  sent  down  the  coast  to  intercept  her  in  case 


*  **  At  her  going  through  the  city  toward  the  Tbwer,  the  < 
of  peojde  was  great,  their  acclamations  few,  as  if  the  strangraeis  ai 
some  new  spectacle  had  drawn  them  together  rather  than  any  toteBt 
of  gratulation.'*— Gtidwin.  '*  The  llth  of  Jnly,  Gilbert  Pot,  dravrr 
to  riinton  Saunders,  Tintner,  dwelling  at  SL  John's  Head  wiifaia 
Ludgate.  who  was  accused  by  the  said  Saunders,  his  master,  was  tet 
on  the  Pillory  in  Cheap,  with  both  his  ears  nailed  and  clean  cut  off. 
for  words  speaking  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane,  at 
which  execution  was  a  trumpet  blown,  and  a  herald  ia  his  coat-of> 
arms  read  his  offence  in  presence  of  William  Gamrd,  one  of  tb« 
sheriifs  of  London." — Stow.  Thu  net  of  severity  was  exccedisf  It 
injndicious,  as  the  suooess  of  the  whole  plan  depended  in  a  gneaft 
measure  on  the  good  disposition  of  the  people. 

+#  Godwin. 
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she  should   attempt  to    quit  England,   declared 
against  the  usurpation,  and  hoisted  her  flag.     On 
the  12th  of  July  Mary  sent  an  order  to  Norwich 
for  her  proclamation  in  that  important  city.     The 
municipal  authorities  hesitated,  heing  no<  yet  certain 
of  the  king's  death;   hut  the  next  day  they  not 
only  proclaimed  her  hut  also  sent  her  men  and 
ammunition.    She  had  already  written  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  to  claim  fiie  throne,  which  she 
said  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth,  by  the  de- 
cision of  parliament,  and  by  the  will  of  her  father. 
The  council,  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  Northum- 
berland, replied  that  her  claims  were  opposed  by 
the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  by  custom, 
by  the  last  will  of  King  Edward,  and  by  th^  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people !    They  had  scarcely  dis- 
patched this  answer  from  the  Tower  when  they 
learned  that  Mary  had  moved  to  Kenning-hall 
in   Norfolk,   and  had  been  there  joined  by  the 
Earls  of  Bath   and   Sussex,   Sir  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, son  to  the  Lord  Wharton,  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt,  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  John  Shelton,  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfield,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  influence.     Northumberland  now  found 
himself  in  a  dilemma:  he  dreaded  the  cabals  of 
the  counsellors  and  courtiers  if  he  left  them  behind, 
and  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust  with  the  command 
of  the  army  if  he  did  not  go  himself  with  it     At 
last  he  thought  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Lady  Jane's  father,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  which 
were  to  fall  upon  Mary  before  she  should  gain 
more  strength,  and,  if  possible,  get  possession  of 
her  person  and  bring  her  to  the  Tower.     But 
Suffolk  had  no  great  military  reputation,  and  North- 
umberland was  more  than  half  afraid  of  trusting 
him  alone,  while  the  council,  for  their  own  safety, 
were  bent  upon  making  the  chief  plotter  go  him- 
self.   Their  manoeuvre  was  facilitated  by  the  filial 
tenderness  of  Lady  Jane,  who,  **  taking  the  matter 
heavily,"  with  sighs  and  tears  requested  that  her 
dear  father  might  tarry  at  home  in  her  company. 
*'  Whereupon  the  council  persuaded  with  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  to  take  that  voyage  upon  him- 
self, saying,  that  no  man  was  so  fit  therefore,  be- 
cause that  he  had  achieved  the  victory  in  Norfolk 
once  already,  and  was  so  feared  there  that  none 
durst  lift  up  their  weapons  against  him ;  besides 
that  he  was  the  best  man  of  war  in  the  realm,  as 
well  for  the  ordering  of  his  camps  and  soldiers, 
both  in  battle  and  in  their  tents,  as  also  by  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  and  wisdom  he  could  animate 
his  army  with  witty  persuasions,  and  also  pacify 
and  allay  his  enemies'  pride  with  his  stout  courage, 
or  else  dissuade  them,  if  need  were,  from  their 
enterprise.     Finally,  said  they,  this  is  the  short 
and  long,  the  queen  will  in  nowise  grant  that  her 
father  shall  take  it  upon  him."     "  Well,"  quoth 
the  duke,  "since  ye  think  it  good,  I  and  mine 
will  go,  not  doubting  of  your  fidelity  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  which  I  leave  in  your  custody."*     On 
the  morrow,  early  in  the  morning,  the  duke  called 


for  his  own  harness,  and  saw  it  made  ready  at 
Durham  Place,  where  he  appointed  all  his  retinue 
to  meet.  In  the  course  of  the  day  carts  were 
laden  with  ammunition,  and  artillery  and  field-pieces 
were  sent  forward.  When  all  was  ready,  North- 
umberland made  a  tender  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  council  who  were  to  be  left  behind,  telling 
them  that  he  and  the  noble  personages  about  to 
march  with  him  would  freely  adventure  their  bodies 
and  lives  in  the  good  cause,  and  reminding  them 
that  they  left  their  children  and  families  at  home 
committed  to  their  truth  and  fidelity.  He  also 
reminded  them  of  their  recent  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen's  highness,  the  virtuous  Lady  Jane, 
"  who,"  said  he,  "  by  your  and  our  enticement, 
is  rather  of  force  placed  on  the  throne  than  by  her 
own  seeking  and  request;"  and  in  the  end  he 
bade  them  consider  that  the  cause  of  God,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  gospel,  and  the  fear  of  the  papists, 
the  original  grounds  upon  which  they  had  given 
their  good  will  and  consent  to  the  proclaiming  of 
Queen  Jane,  bound  them  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  preparing  to  fight.*  Though  nearly  every 
man  present  had  made  up  his  mind  to  declare  for 
Queen  Mary  as  soon  as  his  back  should  be  turned, 
they  all  promised  and  vowed  to  support  the  good 
cause,  and  Northumberland  departed.  But  as  he 
marched  with  his  small  army  of  six  thousand  men 
through  the  city  his  spirits  were  damped  by  the 
manner  and  coimtenance  of  the  people,  who  ran  to 
gaze  at  his  passage,  and  he  could  not  help  bidding 
his  officers  observe  that  of  that  great  multitude  not 
80  much  as  one  man  had  wished  them  success,  or 
bade  them  "  God  speed."  On  the  Sunday  after 
his  departure  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
whole  soul  was  in  the  revolution  as  the  only  likely 
means  to  prevent  the  return  of  papistry,  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross  most  eloquently,  showing  the 
people  the  right  and  title  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and 
inveighing  earnestly  not  only  against  the  Lady 
Mary  but  also  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  of  whose 
religion,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  doubts  were  enter- 
tained. The  Londoners  listened  in  silence.  On 
that  same  Sunday,  the  16th  of  July,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  stole  out  of  the  Tower  to  his  house  in 
the  city,  evidently  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
council  going  over  in  a  body  to  Mary.  He  re- 
turned in  the  night,  and  two  days  after  Cecil,  Cran- 
mer,  and  the  rest  of  the  counsellors  persuaded  the 
imbecile  Duke  of  Suffolk  that  it  was  very  necessary 
to  levy  firesh  forces  and  to  place  them  in  better 
hands, — that  is,  in  their  own ;  and  that,  to  be  of 
full  use  in  support  of  his  daughter  Queen  Jane, 
they^  her  trusty  and  loyal  council,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Tower,  and  hold  their  sittings 
at  Baynard's  Castle,  then  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  The  council  were  no  sooner  ar- 
rived at  that  house  than  they  declared,  with  one 
voice,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  instantly  dispatched 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Sir  William  Paget,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  to  notify  their  submission  and  ex- 
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ceeding  great  loyalty.    In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  the  council  summoned  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
aldermen  to  Baynard's  Castle,  and  told  them  that 
they  must  ride  with  them  "  into  Cheap  "  to  pro- 
claim a  new  queen ;  and  forthwith  they  all  rode 
together  to  that  street,  where  Master  Garter,  king- 
at-arms,  in  his  rich  coat,  stood  with  a  trumpet, 
and  the  trumpet  being  sounded,  they  proclaimed 
the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  to  Ring  Henry  VIIL 
and  Queen  Catherine,  to  be  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church!     "And  to  add 
more  majesty  to  their  act  by  some  devout  so- 
lemnity, they  went  in  procession  to  Paul's,  singing 
that  admirable  hymn  of  those  holy  fathers  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  commonly  known  by  its 
first  words  "  Te  Deum"    The  people  seemed  to 
triumph  greatly  in  this  triumph  of   hereditary 
right ;  and  all  were  joyful  except  a  few  who  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  new  religion,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  fierce  intolerance  of  Mary. 
The  council  then  detached  some  companies  to  be- 
siege the  Tower ;  but  the  timid  Duke  of  Suffolk 
opened  the  gates  to  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared, 
and  entering  his  daughter's  chamber,  told  her  that 
she  must  be  content  to  be  unqueened  and  return  to 
her  private  station.     It  is  said  that  the  Lady  Jane 
expressed  joy  rather  than  sorrow,  and  hoped  that 
her  willing  relinquishment  of  the  honours  that  had 
been  forced  upon  her,  and  her  ingenuous  conduct, 
would  palliate  the    error    she    had    committed. 
While  she  returned  to  prayer  in  an  inner  room, 
her  father  posted  off  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  he 
joined  the  rest  of  the  council,  and  subscribed  the 
decrees  they  were  issuing  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Mary  !     In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  marched  aa  far  as  Bury,  per- 
ceiving that  the  succours  promised  him  did  not 
come  to  hand,  and  receiving  letters  of  discomfort 
from  some  of  the  council,  had  fallen  back  upon 
Cambridge,  where,  it  should  seem,  he  learnt  the 
defection  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  land  troops  that 
had  been  raised  in  the  counties.     He  reached 
Cambridge  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  day  before  the 
proclamation  of  Mary  in  London ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  July,  the  day  after  that  event,  ,of  which  it 
appears  he  was  well  informed,  he,  with  such  of  the 
nobility  as  were  in  his  company,  went  to  the  mar- 
ket-cross of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and,  calling 
for  a  herald,  proclaimed  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
himself  the  first  man  there  to  throw  up  his  cap 
and  cry,  "God  save  her!"     He   had  scarcely 
played  this  part,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  neck, 
when  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Richard  Rose, 
herald,  a  sharp  letter  from  the  council  in  London, 
commanding  him  to  disband  his  army  and  return 
to  his  allegiance  to  the  blessed  Queen  Mary,  under 
penalty  of  being  accepted  and  treated  as  a  traitor. 
This  letter  was  signed,  among  others,  by  Lady 
Jane's  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Cranmer, 
and  by  Cecil.    The  order,  as  to  the  army,  was 
scarcely  needed,  for  most  of  the  men  had  dis- 
banded of  their  own  accord,  and  almost  all  the 


lords  and  officers  who  had  hitherto  followed  him 
had  passed  over  to  Mary,  and  made  their  peace  hy 
accusing  Northumberland  as  being  the  sole  author 
and  cause  of  <their  taking  up  arms  against  their 
lawful  queen.     On  the  following  day,  while  the 
duke  was  still  loitering  at  Cambridge,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  flee  for  his  life  or  to  trust  to  Mary's 
mercy,  and  the   encouraging  circumstance  that 
some  of  the  council,  in  reality^  and  all,  in  appear- 
anccy  had  shared  in  his  treason,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  hated  him  to  death, 
though  a  little  before  he  had  professed  a  wish  to 
spend  his  heart's  blood  in  his  service.     The  duke, 
who  was  utterly  devoid  of  greatness  of  mind,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  earl,  and  abjectly  begged 
for  life;  but  Arundel,  who  rejoiced  in  his  ruin 
and  abasement,  canied  him  off  to  London  and 
lodged  him  in  the  Tower,  even  as  Queen  Mary 
had  commanded.  The  Lady  Jane,  having,  '*  as  on  a 
stage,  for  ten  days  only  personated  a  queen,"  was 
already  in  safe  custody  within  those  dismal  walls  ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Ambrose  and  Lord 
Henry  Dudley,  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland,  Sir  A.  Dudley,  the  duke's  brother, 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sir  John  Gates,  his 
brother  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  impugned  Queen  Mary's  rights  from  the 
pulpit,  were  very  soon  lodged  in  the  same  fortress  ; 
and  two  days  after  these  committals  Sir  Roger 
Cholmley,   Lord  Chief   Justice    of  the   King's 
Bench,  Sir  Edmund  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir 
John  Cheke,  were  added  to  the  list  of  state  pri- 
soners :  but  on  the  Slst  of  July  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk was  discharged  out  of  the  Tower  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  queens 
pardon.    On  the  30th  day  of  this  same  busy 
month  the  Lady  Elizabeth  rode  from  her  palace 
in  the  Strand  (where  she  had  arrived  the  night 
before)  through  the  city  of  London,  and  then  out 
by  Aldgate,  to  meet  her  sister  Mary,  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  horse,  of  knights,  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  their  servants.     At  this  difficult  crisis 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  prescribed  by  Sir  William   Cecil — 
afterwards  her  own  great  minister  Lord  Burghley — 
was  exceeding  politic,  and  at  the  same  time  bold. 
When  waited  upon  in  Hertfordshire  by  messengers 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  apprised 
her  of  the  accession  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  pro- 
posed that  she,  Elizabeth,  should  resign  her  own 
title  in  consideration  of  certain  lands  and  pensions, 
she  replied  that  her  elder  sister  Mary  was  first  to 
be  agreed  with,  and  that,  during  her  lifetime,  she 
could  claim  no  right  to  the  throne.     She  deter- 
mined to  make  common  cause  with   her  si^tei 
against  those  who  were  bent  on  excluding  tliem 
both ;  she  called  around  her  a  number  of  friends 
to  prevent  her  seizure ;  she  waited  the  course  of 
events ;  and,  at  the  right  moment,  hurried  to  the 
capital,  whence,  as  we  have  seen,  she  set  out,  well 
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attended,  to  welcome  Mary  and  give  strength  to 
her  party.* 

The  queen  travelled  by  alow  journeys  from  Nor- 
folk to  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  where  «he  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  was  congratulated  on  her 
happy  success  by  Elizabeth.  The  greater  part  of 
her  army,  which  had  never  exceeded  thirteen 
thousand  men,  and  which  had  never  drawn  a 
sword,  was  disbanded ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
attended  hy  a  vast  concourse  of  the  nobility,  Mary 
made  her  triumphant  entrance  through  London  to 
the  Tower,  where  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Ed- 
ward Courtenay,  son  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
beheaded  in  the  year  1538,  Gardmer,  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Anne,  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
presented  themselves  on  their  knees — ^Bishop  Gar- 
diner, in  the  name  of  them  all,  delivering  a  con- 
gratulatory oration,  and  blessing  the  Lord,  on  their 
own  account,  for  her  happy  accession.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  time  of  triumph  for  all  of  the  Catholic 
party  I  The  queen  courteously  raised  them,  kissed 
each  of  them,  saying,  "  These  are  all  my  own  pri- 
soners," and  gave  orders  for  their  immediate  dis- 
charge from  the  Tower.  A  day  or  two  after, 
Bonner,  late  Bishop  of  London,  and  Tunstall,  the 
old  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  released  from  the 
harsh  imprisonment  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Protestant  party,  and  immediate 
measures  were  adopted  for  restoring  them  and 
several  of  their  friends — all  zealous  Papists — ^to 
their  respective  sees.f  On  the  day  of  their  libe- 
ration, eightpence  was  given  to  every  poor  house- 
holder in  London ;  nor  did  the  queen  altogether 
neglect  other  modes  of  purchasing  popularity. 
Six  days  after  her  solemn  entrance,  Mary  had  the 
obsequies  of  her  half-brother  King  Edward 
solemnised  at  the  Tower ;  the  dirge  ¥ras  sung  in 
Ijstin,  and  a  mass  of  requiem  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  But,  on 
the  same  day,  when  the  body  of  Edward  was  re- 
moved to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  buried  there, 
the  public  service  was  performed  in  a  strictly  Pro- 
testant manner  by  Dr.  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  prayed  and  preached  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
manner  and  form  established  in  the  last  reign ;  for, 
as  yet,  nothing  had  been  settled  by  government 
concerning  any  change  in  point  of  religion.  But 
neither  the  court  nor  the  people  could  long  conceal 
the  violence  of  their  feeling  on  this  head.  Bourn, 
a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  sent  down  to 
preach  at  St.  PauVs  Cross.  He  inveighed  against 
the  alterations  introduced  in  King  Edward's  time, 
and  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of  those 
who  four  years  before  had  condemned  Bishop 
Bonner  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  preaching 
the  true  doctrine  from  that  same  pulpit  $  and  then 
he  exulted  in  the  recent  liberation  of  that  great  and 
good  prelate.  The  people,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  very  different  discourses,  could  hardly 
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keep  from  stoning  him,  and  one  of  them  aimed  a 
poniard  and  missed  him  very  narrowly.  The 
uproar  increasing,  and  divers  pressing  towards  the 
pulpit,  Bourn,  protected  by  two  Protestant  preach- 
ers (Bradford  and  Rogers,  who  were  greatly  reve- 
renced by  the  people,  and  afterwards  burnt  for 
their  religion),  was,  with  great  difficulty,  conveyed 
to  St.  Paul's  school.* 

On  the  18th  of  August,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  his  eldest  son,  John  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  William  Parr,  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
were  arraigned  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  Tho- 
mas, Duke  of  Norfolk,  High  Steward  of  England, 
the  recently  liberated  captive — ^the  survivor  of  his 
accomplished  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey — presided  at 
the  trial.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  pleaded 
that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the  authority  of 
the  council,  and  by  warrant  of  the  same  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  ;  and  he  asked  whether  any 
such  persons  as  were  equally  culpable  with  him, 
and  those  by  whose  letters  and  commandments  he 
had  been  directed  in  all  his  doings,  might  be  his 
judges,  or  sit  upon  his  trial  as  jurors  ?  The  latter 
query  did  him  no  good:  the  members  of  the 
council  averred  that  ihey  had  acted  under  peril, — 
that  they  had  been  coerced  by  the  duke, — and 
Suffolk,  (the  father  of  Lady  Jane!)  Cranmer, 
Cecil,  and  the  rest  continued  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  with  very  little  loss  of  time  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence.  The  duke  hesitated  at  no  meanness  to 
avert  his  doom;  but  self-prostration  was  of  no 
avail.  When  sentence  was  passed  he  craved  the 
favour  of  such  a  death  as  was  usually  allowed  to 
noblemen:  he  besought  the  court  to  be  merciful 
to  his  sons,  on  account  of  their  youth  and  in- 
experience ;  and  then,  as  a  last  hope  of  gaining 
the  queen's  pardon  by  apostasy,  he  requested  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  confer  with  some  learned 
divine  for  the  settling  of  his  conscience,  and  that 
her  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  send 
unto  him  four  of  her  council,  to  whom  he  might 
discover  certain  things  that  nearly  concerned  the 
safety  of  her  realm.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, showed  a  higher  spirit,  hearing  his  sentence 
with  great  firmness,  and  craving  no  other  favour 
than  &at  his  debts  might  be  paid  out  of  his  pro- 
perty confiscated  to  the  crown.  The  Marquess  of 
Northampton  pleaded  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
these  tumults,  he  had  discharged  no  public  office, 
and  that,  being  all  that  time  intent  on  hunting  and 
other  sports,  he  had  not  partaken  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  but  the  court  held  it  to  be  manifest  that 
he  was  a  party  with  the  duke,  and  passed  sentence 
on  him  likewise.  On  the  next  day  Sir  Andrew  Dud- 
ley, Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Palmer,  were  condemned  as  traitors  in  the  same 
court.t  The  day  next  following  being  a  Sunday, 
another  orthodox  Catholic  priest  was  sent  to  preach 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  by  the  queen's  appointment, 
"  and  for  fear  of  the  like  tumiilt,  as  had  been  the  Sun- 

*  Godwin.  This  writer  adds,  "  The  affections  of  the  asserobly 
may  by  this  be  coneeived^that,  during  the  reij^n  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  author  of  this  bold  attempt  at  stabbins,  notwithstanding  tbo 
dlHgniee  of  earnest  inquisitors,  could  ncTer  be  discovered.** 
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day  last  past,  certain  lords  of  the  council  repaired  to 
the  sermon,  as  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Lord  Wentworth,  the  Lord  Rich,  and  Sir 
Henry  Jemingham,  captain  of  the  guard,  with 
two  hundred  of  the  guard,  which  stood  about  the 
preacher  with  halberds ;  and  also  the  mayor  had 
warned  the  companies  of  the  city  to  be  present  in 
their  liveries,  which  was  well  accepted  of  the 
queen's  council,  and  the  sermon  was  quietly 
ended."*  On  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  August,  Sir 
John  Gage,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  delivered  to 
the  sheriffs  of  London  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
who  were  brought  forth  to  Tower  Hill  for  execu- 
tion. When  the  duke  met  Sir  John  Gates  he  told 
him  that  he  forgave  him  with  all  his  heart,  although 
he  and  the  council  were  the  great  cause  of  his 
present  condition.  Crates  replied  that  he  forgave 
the  duke  as  he  would  be  forgiven,  although  he  and 
his  high  autfiority  were  the  original  causes  of  the 
whole  calamity.  From  the  scaffold  Northumber- 
land addressed  the  people  in  a  long  and  contrite 
speech,  in  which  he  told  them  that  they  should  all 
most  heartily  pray  that  it  might  please  God  to 
grant  her  majesty  Queen  Mary  a  long  reign. 
AAer  he  had  spoken  to  the  people,  he  knelt  down, 
saying  to  those  that  were  about  him,  "  I  beseech 
you  all  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  in  the  true 
Catholic  faith;"  and  then  he  repeated  the  psalms 
of  Miseiere  and  De  Profundisy  his  Pater  filoster, 
and  six  of  the  first  verses  of  the  psalm  In  te.  Do- 
miney  speravi,  ending  with,  **  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit"  Then  bowing  to- 
wards the  block,  he  said  that  he  had  deserved  a 
thousand  deaths,  and  laying  his  head  over  it,  his 
neck  wag  instantly  severed.t  They  took  up  his 
body,  with  the  head,  and  buried  it  in  the  Tower 
by  the  body  of  his  victim,  the  late  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, so  that  there  lay  before  the  high  altar  in  St 
Peter's  Chapel  two  headless  dukes  between  two 
headless  queens,— the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  between  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  all  four 
beheaded  and  interred  in  the  Tower.t  The  head 
of  Sir  John  Gates  fell  immediately  after  that  of 
Northumberland.  Gates  also  made  a  long  peni- 
tential speech  on  the  scaffold,  telling  the  people 
that  he  had  lived  as  viciously  and  wickedly  all  the 
days  of  his  life  as  any  man.  "  I  was,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  greatest  reader  of  Scripture  that 
might  be  of  a  man  of  my  degree ;  and  a  worse 
follower  thereof  not  living ;  for  I  did  not  read  to 
the  intent  to  be  edified  thereby,  nor  to  seek  the 
glory  of  God,  but  arrogantly  to  be  seditious,  and 
to  dispute  thereof,  and  privately  to  interpret  it 
after  my  own  brain  and  affection."  He  exhorted 
the  people  to  be  careful  how  they  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  better  left  alone  than  read  in  a 
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wrong  spirit,  and  then,  refiising  the  handkercVief, 
laid  down  his  head,  which  was  stricken  off  at  three 
blows.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had  been  made 
to  stand  by  a  "witness  of  these  two  bloody  execu- 
tions, then  put  off  his  gown,  and,  leaning  upon  the 
east  rail  of  the  scaffold,  made  his  dying  speech. 
He  thanked  God  for  his  merciful  goodness  in  that 
he  had  caused  him  to  learn  more  in  one  Uttle  dark 
comer  in  yonder  Tower  than  ever  he  had  learned 
in  all  his  travels  in  so  many  places  as  he  had  been; 
*'  for  there,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  God  what  he 
is, — I  have  seen  myself  thoroughly,  and  what  I 
am, — I  have  seen  Uie  world  and  the  little  it  is 
worth  ;  .  .  .  and  should  I  fear  death  or  be  sad 
therefore  ?  Have  T  not  seen  two  die  before  mine 
eyes  ?  No !  neither  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
nor  the  shedding  thereof,  nor  the  bloody  axe  itself 
shall  make  me  afraid.  I  pray  you  all  to  pray  for 
me."  He  then  knelt  down  to  see  how  lus  neck 
fitted  the  block,  telling  the  executioner  not  to 
strike  yet  for  he  had  a  few  prayers  to  say ;  but 
that  done,  to  strike  in  God's  name.  When  his 
prayers  were  ended  he  rose  and  again  desired  each 
man  there  to  pray  for  him.  He  then  again  laid 
down  his  head,  which  the  executioner  forthwith 
took  from  him  at  one  stroke.* 

On  the  day  after  these  executions  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  made  chancellor;  and, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  old  Catholic  service 
was  sung  in  Latin  in  St.  PauPs  Church.  It  was 
fully  expected  that  the  active  Gardiner  would  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  extremities  against  the  Protestant 
party ;  but  for  a  short  time  there  was  an  awful 
pause.  The  Emperor  Charles,  whom  she  con- 
sulted in  all  affiedrs  of  importance,  strongly  advised 
the  queen  to  proceed  in  everything  with  the  utmost 
caution, — ^to  wait  the  effect  of  time  and  example 
on  the  religious  faith  of  her  people, — ^to  punish  only 
her  principal  enemies,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  rest,  who  might  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  over  severity .f  Mary  replied,  "  God, 
who  has  protected  me  in  all  my  misfortunes,  is  my 
trust.  I  will  not  show  him  my  gratitude  tardily 
and  in  secret,  but  immediately  and  openly."t  ^^^ 
was  fain,  however,  to  issue  a  public  declaration 
that  she  would  constrain  nobody  in  religious 
matters,  but  must  only  insist  that  her  people 
should  refrain  from  the  offensive  expressions  of 
"  Papist "  and  "  Heretic."  But  the  spirit  of  the 
zealot  was  not  to  be  wholly  repressed  by  any  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency.  It  was  only 
nine  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation 
that  she  had  caused  mass  to  be  sung  in  the  first 
church  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  she  proceeded 
to  establish  a  most  rigOTOUs  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  from  speaking 
against  herself  or  her  council,  because  all  ihai  they 
didy  or  might  doy  was  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  her  subjects*  immortal  souls.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  was  sincere  in  her  con- 
victions :  she  was  an  honest  fanatic,  but  her  fana- 
ticism was  only  the  more  dangerous  from  Itft 


•  TToUiiehecL— stow. 

t  AmbaMadee  de  Renaiid.  qooted  by  Raamci^ 
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honesty,  and  the  persuasion  vhich  she  held  in 
common  with  other  zealots  that  all  her  plans  were 
for  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  Even  the  darkest 
and  fiercest  passiona  were  in  her  oase  masked  by 
religion,  and  by  filial  piety ;  and  it  appeared  to 
her  a  sacred  duty  to  avenge  on  the  reforming 
party  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  her  mother 
Catherine.  Mary's  youth  had  been  passed  in 
gloom  and  in  storms;  her  father  had  alternately 
threatened  to  make  her  a  nun  and  to  take  off  her 
head ;  he  and  his  ministers  had  forced  her  to  sign 
a  paper  in  which  she  formally  acknowledged  that 
the  church  she  adored  was  a  cheat,  and  that  the 
mother  who  bore  her  had  never  been  her  father's 
lawful  wife.*  From  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
Anne  Boleyn  she  had  been  persecuted,  insulted, 
and  driven  from  place  to  place,  almost  like  a  com- 
mon criminal  and  vagabond.  A  woman  of  an 
angelic  temper — a  temper  always  rare  and  in 
those  days  nearly  unknown, — ^might,  by  miraculous 
exertion,  have  forgiven  all  these  wrongs ;  a  young 
woman,  with  a  sound  and  happy  constitution,  and 
its  concomitant,  a  light  and  cheerful  spirit,  might 
have  forgotten  them  gradually  in  the  full  sunshine 
qf  prosperity ;  but  Mary  was  thirty-seven  years 
old,  an  age  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  erase  any  deep 
impressions.  Partly  through  the  effects  of  long 
years  of  grief  and  fear,  and  partly  through  the  de- 
fects of  her  original  formation,  her  constitution  was 
shattered,  and  the  ill  humour  and  moroseness  of 
the  confirmed  valetudinarian  were  superadded  to 
the  other  fertile  causes  which  were  to  make  her  a 
curse  to  the  nation.f 

This  unhappy  woman,  with  an  insane  mind  in 
an  unsound  body,  had  all  along  considered  Cran- 

*  Sea  antoy  not6.  n.  995. 

t  .The  Venetian  ambuMdor*  Mlehele,  drew  a  minnte  portrait  of 
Manr  in  1557.  th«  jeu  beHnra  her  death. 

**  She  i*  a  woman  of  low  atatnietbat  hai  no  defect  in  her  limbe, 
nor  any  delbnnity  whatoTor.    In  penon  she  is  thin  and  delicate, 


altogether  unlUie  her  frtber,  who  waa  tall  and  big  t  or  her  mother, 
who.  if  not  tall,  waa  atooL  Her  bee  is  well  fbnned»  and,  aceofding 
to  the  portraits  of  her  which  were  aeen  when  she  waa  yonncer,  ahe 
waa  not  only  good>looking  but  more  than  middling  pretty— (pinecM 
medioeremeiU^  Ulla).  At  present,  bcaidea  aome  wrinlilea,  caused 
more  liy  aorrows  than  by  age— (fid  4agU  qjfflmm  ehs  dalT  ^tX),  which 
make  her  appear  aome  yeara  older  than  ahe  is,  her  Ikce  is  Tory  gniTe. 
Her  eyes  are  so  piercing  as  to  induce  not  only  rererenoe  but  fear  in 
thoee  alie  tarns  them  on :  and  ^et  ahe  te  very  shart-sighted,  bdng 
unable  to  read  or  do  anything  else,  without  placing  her  eyes  quito 
close  to  the  object*  Her  Tolee  la  thick  and  loud  like  a  man*a,  so  that 
when  she  speaks  she  is  always  beard  a  good  way  oflT.  In  short  she 
ia  a  decent  woman  fbr  her  age,  and,  putting  aside  her  rank  aa  queen* 
ahe  ahou>d  never  be  abhorred  for  nglineaa— («i  aia<  per  bmltexxa  i  da 
esiere  aUiorrild) — Lansdowne  MSS.  Brit.  Mna.  In  another  copy 
(Cotton.  MSS.)  the  Venetian  describes  her  as  looking  always  pale 
and  sickly— (tfW  cmUmw  paiiUa  e  maeUeHU\  and.  in  addition  to 
~  some  inward  jMsaions,  both  priTate  and  public,  which  disturb  her.*' 
he  mentiona  a  female  disorder,  for  which  she  sought  relief  in  firequent 
bleedings. 

This  is  not  so  terolting  a  portrait  as  ProtesUnfc  historians  have 
mnerally  nainted;  yet  eertainly  disagreeable  traits  are  wry  pro- 

In  early  life  she  Is  described  as  being  a  wonderftilly  fine  child,  but 
oucb  descriptions  are  usual  and  matter  of  course;  and  when  the 
letter  was  written  of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  extract,  the  king  had 
not  seem  Anme  Boleym,  "  My  Lady  Mary.'*  says  Sampson,  Bishop  of 
CJbichestor.to  Cardinil  Wolsey.  "  came  hither  on  Saturday:  surely. 
Sir,  of  her  age  (she  was  then  about  six  years  old  t)  as  goodly  a  child 
aa  ever  I  have  aeen.  and  of  aa  good  gesture  and  countenance, et.euod- 
cunque  agit,  longe  prater  «tatem  ea  cum  suavusima  fecit  gravitate. 
Aptiasimoque  deooro.  ut  splendidius  nuaquam.  decentius,  Jocundius. 
videii  potest  mortale  nihU.  Her  graoe  waa  not  only  well  accompanied 
with  a  goodly  number,  but  also  with  divers  persons  of  gravity,  vene- 
randam  babentibna  canitiem.  I  saw  not  the  court.  Sir.  better  fur- 
^'f.t- **}.**  ■•*•  I*"®""****  "»*ny  «i*y«.  than  now.  I  beseech 
Alraightif  God  preserve  her  and  your  grace  also,  with  prosperous  long 
UfeandhoiMmr."-AtateP<9er«;  >        r     r'  '^ 


mer  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  her  mother,  whose 
divorce  he  had  pronounced.  After  heing  left  at 
large  from  the  day  of  her  entrance  into  London  to 
the  14th  or  15th  of  September,  the  archbishop  was 
suddenly  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
with  Latimer  and  some  others.  There  is  an  im- 
mediate cause  assigned  by  some  writers  for  his 
arrest  at  this  moment.  Men  remembered  Cran- 
mer's  conduct,  in  the  days  of  King  Henry,  when 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  tribunals  which  sentenced 
Protestants  to  the  flames ;  he  was  generally  believed 
to  be  deficient  in  that  extreme  courage  which 
braves  torture  and  death ;  and  it  was  reported  of 
him,  that,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  this  most  Catho- 
lic queen,  he  had  engaged  to  restore  the  rites  of 
the  old  church,  and  to  officiate  personally  in  them. 
He  had  certainly  never  shown  such  courage  before, 
and  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  great  risk  he  was 
running  ;  but,  being  assisted  by  the  learned  Peter 
Martyr,  he  wrote  and  published  (it  is  said)  a 
manifesto  of  his  entire  Protestant  faith,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  masses  and  all  other  abominations 
of  the  Popish  superstition.*  A  few  days  after  his 
arrest  Queen  Mary  went  to  the  Tower  by  water, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  other 
ladies.  This  was  preparatory  to  the  coronation. 
On  the  last  day  of  September  the  queen  rode  in 
great  state  from  the  Tower  through  the  city  of 
London  towards  Westminster,  sitting  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Before  her  rode  a 
number  of  gentlemen  and  knights,  then  judges, 
then  doctors,  then  bishops,  then  lords,  then  tlie 
council :  after  whom  followed  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath  in  their  robes;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Lord  Chancellor;  the  Marquess  of  Winchester, 
Lord  High  Treasurer ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  bearing  the  sword  of  state ;  and 
the  lord-mayor  of  London,  clad  in  crimson  velvet, 
bearing  the  sceptre  of  gold.  After  the  queen's 
chariot  Sir  Edward  Hastings  led  her  horse  in 
hand ;  and  after  her  horse  came  another  chariot 
covered  all  over  with  white  silver  cloth,  wherein 
sat  side  by  side,  with  smiling  faces,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  our  old  fair-complexioned  and  con- 
tented friend  tbb  Lxnr  Anne  of  Cleves  !  After 
this,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the  train  would 
excite  little  interest;  but  there  were  two  other 
chariots  covered  with  red  satin,  with  hosts  of  gen- 
tlemen and  gentlewomen  riding  on  horseback  on 
crimson  satin ;  and  there  was  much  wine  running 
in  the  streets ;  and  there  were  pageants  and  con- 
jurings  at  certain  stages  all  the  way  from  Comhill 
and  Cheap  to  Charing  Cross,  where  the  queen  took 
her  leave  of  the  lord-mayor,  giving  him  gracious 
thanks  for  his  pains,  and  the  city  for  their  cost  and 
loyalty.t  On  the  morrow  the  queen  went  by  water 
from  Whitehall  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster, 

*  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  clear  that  Cranmer  ever  published 
such  a  bold  manUbsto.  Some  aeoounta  aeem  to  aay  that  certain  de- 
clarations of  his  were  treadUnoniy  put  into  the  oueen's  hands.  But 
Mary  wanted  no  additional  provocation  to  bunt  nim  to  infamy  nnd 
death. 

t  Stow.'The  pageanta  and  entertainmenta  were  in  a  strange 
taste,  as  tlie  following  extract  from  old  Stow's  description  of  some  of 
them  will  testify  ;>-** la  Paul's  churdiyard,  against  the  school,  one 
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and  there  remained  till  about  noon,  and  tnen 
walked  on  foot  upon  blue  cloth,  being  railed  on 
each  side,  unto  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  she  was 
solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  by  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  took  good  care  not  to 
omit  any  of  the  ancient  rites.* 

Five  days  after  the  coronation  a  parliament 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  both  Ixmis  and 
Commons  soon  gave  melancholy  proofs  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  side  with  the 
queen,  to  float  with  the  prevailing  current,  and  to 
make  no  efforts  for  the  protection  of  anything 
except  the  estates  of  the  church  that  had  fallen 
into  their  own  hands.  As  there  was  scarcely  a 
member  in  the  upper  house  but  had  shared  in  the 
spoil  in  the  time  of  Henry  and  Edward,  and  as  it 
was  known  that  their  only  anxiety  was  for  the  pre- 
servation of  what  they  had  gotten,  no  appre- 
hension was  entertained  of  any  serious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  peers ;  and,  as  for  the  commons, 
they  had  long  been  timid  and  subservient  in  the 
extreme,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  out  of  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  their  personal  safety,  those  who  were 
not  Papists  had  contrived  to  keep  away  from  par- 
liament. The  very  first  act  of  the  new  parliament 
was  decisive  :  proceedings  were  opened  in  each  of 
the  Houses  by  celebrating  high  mass ;  and  the 
men  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  voted  the  observ- 
ance to  be  damnable,  all  fell  on  their  knees  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  Only  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  refused  to  kneel;  for  which  he  was 
harshly  treated,  and  kicked  or  thrust  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  first  bill  that  was  passed, 
in  imitation  of  what  was  done  by  the  Protestant 
party  at  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  abolished 
every  species  of  treason  not  contained  in  the  statute 
of  Edward  IH.,  and  every  species  of  felony  not  set 
down  in  the  statute-book  previously  to  the  first 
year  of  Henry  VHL  ITiey  next  declared  the 
queen  to  be  legitimate,  and  annulled  the  divorce 
of  her  mother  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  greatly 
blaming  the  archbishop  for  that  deed,  in  which 
they  themselves  or  their  fathers  had  co-operated. 
Then,  by  one  vote,  they  repealed  all  the  statutes  of 
the  late  reign  that  in  any  way  regarded  religion, 
thus  returning  to  the  point  at  which  matteft  stood 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VTIL,  when 
most  of  the  offices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  other  matters  odious  to 
Protestants,  were  fully  insisted  upon.  The  queen 
neither  renounced  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 

Master  Heywood  Mt  in  a  pageant  nnder  avine,  and  made  to  her  an 
oration  in  Latin  and  English.  Th»n  was  there  one  Peter,  a  Dutch* 
maa.  stood  on  the  weathercock  of  Paul's  steeple,  holding  a  streamer 
in  his  hand  of  five  yards  long,  and,  waiving  thereof,  sto^  sometime 
on  the  one  foot  and  ahoolc  the  other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  kneos» 
to  the  great  marvel  of  all  people.  He  had  made  two  scaffolds  under 
him  abu-ve  the  cross,  having  torches  and  streamers  set  on  it,  and  one 
other  over  the  ball  of  the  cross,  likewise  set  with  streamers  and 
torchpa  which  could  not  bum,  the  wind  was  so  great-  The  said  Peter 
had  16^.  13«.  id.  given  him  by  the  city  for  his  costs  and  pains  and  all 
his  stuff." 

•  At  this  coronation  the  Princess  Elizabeth  carried  the  crown.  It 
is  said  tiiat  she  whispered  to  the  French  ambassador,  Noailles.  that 
it  was  very  heavy,  and  that  ho  replied,  "  Be  patient,  it  will  ceem 
lighter  when  it  is  on  your  own  head.'* 


church — a  title  most  odious,  frightful,  or  ridiculouf 
to  Catholic  ears — nor  pressed  for  a  restitution  of 
the  abbey  lands ;  thoi]^b,  to  give  proof  of  her  own 
disinterestedness,  she  prepared  to  restore  of  her 
own  free  will  all  property  of  that  kind  which  had 
been  attached  to  &e  crown.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  the  lords,  who  were  so  compliant  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  fiiith,  that  concerned  their  souls, 
would  have  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  any  bill 
that  touched  their  estates  or  their  goods  and  chattels ; 
and  Mary  had  been  well  warned  on  this  point* 
Gardiner,  who  had  already  dismissed  all  such  of 
the  Protestant  bishops  as  would  not  conform  or 
enter  into  a  compromise,  now  summoned  the  con- 
vocation, to  settle  once  more  all  doubts  and  disputa- 
tions concerning  the  sacrament  ef  the  Lord's  Supper. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  spoken  by  John 
Ailmer,  Richard  Cheney,  John  Philpot,  James  Had- 
den,  and  Walter  Phillips,  the  Papists  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  Harpsfield,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's chaplain,  who  opened  the  convocation  with  a 
sermon,  set  no  limits  to  his  exultation ;  and,  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  joy  and  gratitude,  he  compared 
Queen  Mary  to  all  the  females  of  greatest  celebrity 
in  Holy  Writ  and  the  Apocrypha,  not  even  except- 
ing the  Virgin  Mary.  According  to  this  preacher 
the  queen  resembled  Judith  for  her  great  art  in 
the  cutting  off  of  the  head  of  Holofemes;  and 
here  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Ozias,  ^'  O 
daughter,  blessed  art  thou  of  the  Most  High  God, 
above  all  the  women  upon  the  earth ;  and  blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  which  hath  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  hath  directed  thee  to  the 
cutting  off  of  the  head  of  the  chief  of  our  ene- 
mies." Continuing  in  the  same  strain,  he  likened 
Mary  to  Esther,  for  turning  their  mourning  and 
sadness  into  mirth  and  joy ;  to  Deborah,  for  that 
the  strong  had  ceased  in  Israel,  and  were  at  rest, 
until  that  Deborah  arose ;  to  the  sister  of  Martha, 
as  a  cutting  reproof  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
queen's  sister, — "  for  Mary  hath  chosen  the  better 
part :"  and,  lastly,  to  the  virgin  mother  of  God, 
because,  being  raised  up  to  the  profit  and  benefit 
of  her  people,  and  magnified  in  their  eyes,  she 
might  justly  sing,  "  Behold,  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed,  because  the 
Lord,  who  is  powerful,  hath  done  great  things,  and 
holy  is  his  name."  It  would  scarcely  be  expected 
by  people  of  ordinary  imagination  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  surpass  the  hyperbole  of  Harps- 
field  ;  and  yet  this  feat  seems  fairly  to  have  been 
performed  by  Weston,  the  prolocutor,  who,  among 
other  things,  exclaimed,  *^  0,  unheaid  of  and  won- 
derful goodness  of  God,  that  in  such  a  ruin  of  the 
church,  such  a  shipwreck  of  faith,  religion  heing^ 
in  effect^  at  an  end^  that  a  virgin  queen,  like 
some  dove  sent  down  from  heaven,  should  be 
by  the  great  and  good  God  bestowed  upon  the 
virgin  church,  by  whose  conduct  and  influence  all 
these  miseries  should  be  restrained,  dissipated,  and 
driven  away."  This  orator,  however,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  his  church,  maintained  that  even 

*  Pari.  Jour.-— Dispatches  of  NoaU]M.—3uneU 
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this  divine  queen  should  be  subiect,  in  spirituals, 
to  the  control  of  the  pope,  like  the  great  emperoTs 
and  potentates  of  past  tunes.  He  dwelt  with  much 
feeling  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Popish  bishops 
during  the  two  last  reigns ;  and  it  is  idle  to  deny 
that  their  sufferings  had  been  great.  '^Ye  are 
not  yet  beheaded  with  John  the  Baptist,"  cried 
Weston,  who  soon  after  helped  to  bum  Protestant 
bishops,  ^  but  yet  have  suffered  far  more  bitterly : 
for  it  is  not  one  and  the  same  thing  in  a  short  time 
to  lose  the  head,  and  for  a  long  while  to  struggle 
with  such  dolors,  terrors,  threats,  bonds,  carryings 
away,  rapines  of  goods,  hands  of  executioners,  im- 
pudent tongues  of  sycophants,  reproaches,  jests,  and 
taunts."*  Afler  these  orations  the  convocation  pro- 
ceeded to  business  and  in  some  matters  came  to 
important  decisions  without  waiting  for  the  au- 
thority either  of  the  queen  or  the  parliament,  being 
sure  of  the  one  and  entertaining  a  well-merited 
contempt  for  the  other.  They  declared  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  to  be  an  abomination ;  they  called 
for  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  rdbrmed  Eng- 
lish Catechism ;  they  recommended  the  most  violent 
measures  against  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  would 
not  forthwith  dismiss  their  wives,  and  adopt  the 
Catholic  opinion  as  to  the  real  presence.  In 
London  and  the  great  cities,  where  the  Protestant 
doctrine  had  taken  deeper  root,  the  change,  though 
rapid,  was  somewhat  less  sudden ;  but  in  the  rural 
districts  generally,  where  the  population  had  never 
been  properly  converted,  the  mass  re-appeared  at 
once,  and  every  part  of  the  reformed  service  was 
thrown  aside  even  before  any  express  orders  to  that 
effect  from  court  or  from  convocation.  Hosts  of 
priests,  and  particularly  the  relics  of  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries,  who  had  conformed  to  save  their 
lives  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves, declared  that  they  had  acted  under  compul- 
sion, and  joyfully  returned  to  their  Latin  masses, 
their  confessions,  their  holy  waters,  and  the  rest. 
Many,  again,  who  really  preferred  the  reformed 
religion,  were  fain  to  conform  to  what  they  disap- 
proved of,  just  as  their  opponents  had  done  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  from  the  same  worldly  motives. 
But  still  there  were  many  married  priests  who 
would  on  no  account  part  with  their  wives,  or 
receive,  as  the  rules  of  salvation,  tenets  which, 
for  years,  they  had  condemned  as  the  inventions  of 
the  devil.  Some,  also,  there  were  who  had  made 
to  themselves,  by  their  intolerance  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  bitter  enemies  among  those  who 
were  now  in  tne  ascendant.  The  prisons  began 
to  fill  with  Protestant  clergymen  of  these  classes ; 
and  others  of  them,  being  deprived  of  their  livings, 
were  thrown  upon  the  highways  to  beg  or  starve  as 
the  monks  had  been  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
their  condition  being  so  much  the  worse  as  they 
bad  wives  and  children.  But  this  melancholy 
picture  of  intolerance  and  wretchedness  was  not 
yet  complete ;  there  remained  touches  to  be  put  in 
by  other  religionists  besides  the  Papists.  When 
many  of  the  expelled  clergy  fled  the  kingdom,  and 

•  Strype. 


sought  a  refuge  in  Denmark  and  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  Lutheran  Protestants  there  raised  a  cry 
of  persecution  against  them,  as  being  enemies  to 
their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation ;  and  it  was 
deemed  better  to  abandon  these  unfortunate  exiles 
to  extreme  misery  than  admit  what  was  called 
their  poison  and  infection  into  those  pure  Pro- 
testant countries.* 

About  half  of  the  English  bishops,  bending  to 
the  storm,  conformed,  in  all  outwaixl  appearances, 
with  the  triumphant  sect.t  Those  who  did  not, 
or  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
party,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  whatever 
they  possessed,  and  cast  into  prison.  We  have 
already  seen  Cranmer  and  Latimer  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Shortly  after  Holgate,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  committed  to  the  same  state  prison  for 
marriage;  and  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  for 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  in  defence  of  Queen 
Jane's  title,  and  for  "  heretical  pravity ;"  Poynet, 
who  had  held  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  during 
Gardiner's  deprivation  and  imprisonment,  was 
also  committed  to  prison  for  being  married.  Tay- 
lor, Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  refused  to  kneel 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  House  of  Ijords, 
was  deprived  "  for  thinking  amiss  concerning  tlie 
eucharist;"  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  for  having  a  wife,  and  other  demerits  ; 
Harley,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  for  wedlock  and 
heresy;  Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  for  the 
same  ojQTences ;  Bird,  Bishop  of  Chester,  for  mar- 
riage. Coverdale  of  Exeter,  the  translator  of  the 
bible,  was  also  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  lay  two  years,  not  without  danger  of 
being  burnt.  Barlow  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Bush  of  Bristol,  voluntarily  resigned  their  sees.| 

On  the  13th  of  November  Cranmer  was  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason,  together  with  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  her  youthful  husband  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, and  his  brother  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley.  They 
were  all  condemned  to  suffer  death  as  traitors  by 
the  very  men  who  a  short  time  before  had  acted 
with  them,  and  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Jane ;  but 
the  youth  of  three  of  these  victims  to  the  ambition 
and  imbecility  of  others  excited  a  lively  sympathy 
in  the  nation,  and  the  queen  sent  them  back  to  the 
Tower,  apparently  with  no  intention  of  ever  bring- 
ing them  to  the  block.  Even  the  fourth  victim, 
Cranmer,  was  respited,  and  was  pardoned  of  his 
treason ;  but  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  on  the 
equally  perilous  charge  of  heresy.  He  was 
strongly  advised  by  his  friends,  both  before  his 
apprehension  and  also  now,  to  attempt  to  escape 
out  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  is  said  to  have  replied, 
that  his  trust  was  in  God,  and  in  his  holy  word, 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  show  a  constancy 

*  Raumer.  Some  of  t1i«  English  refugees  foond  a  better  welcome 
amons  the  Calvinists  of  Switxerlaod.  more  espeeially  at  Basil, 
Zaricb*  and  Geneva;  but  the  Church  of  England  people  at  home 
soon  afterwards  complained  that  fAeie  contracted  unaound  doctrines. 
Hence  fVesh  religions  quarrels,  Protestant  persecutions*  and  (In  good 
part)  tlie  civil  wars  of  the  following  century. 

f  In  this  number  were  some  who  were  really  Catholics  all  aloofr* 
and  who  had  strained  their  consciences  by  confbrraity  in  the  last 
jeisns.    Insincere  then,  they  were  sincere  now, 
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worthy  of  a  Christian  prelate.  He  repeatedly  pro- 
fessed to  ha^e  a  great  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  of  the  queen ;  but  Mary  had  no 
inclination  to  receive  the  man  who  had  sealed  her 
mother's  dishonour,  and  the  party  about  her 
seconded  this  strong  and  natural  feeling  of  aver- 
sion. 

Before  parliament  was  dissolved  the  attainder  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  legallv  reversed,  it 
being  declared — ^with  some  reason— that  no  special 
matter  had  been  proved  either  against  him  or  his 
son  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  except  the  wearing  of  part 
of  a  coat-of-arms.  On  the  21st  of  December,  a  few 
days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  church 
service  began  to  be  performed  in  Latin  throughout 
England.  At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Jane  had  the 
liberty  of  the  Tower  granted  her,  being  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  queen's  garden  and  on  the  hill ;  the 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley  and  his  brother  were 
treated  more  leniently  than  they  had  been ;  and 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton  was  set  at  liberty 
altogether.  This  moderation  was  a  matter  of 
marvel  in  those  days,  nor  did  the  queen  fail  in 
making  a  favourable  impression  by  remitting  the 
subsidy  voted  to  her  brother  by  the  precdiing 
parliament:  but  other  circumstances  sufficiently 
indicated  that  Mary  was  determined  not  only  to  re- 
establish the  Roman  church,  but  to  prevent  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  reformed  doctrine. 
There  was  scarcely  by  this  time  a  pulpit  in  the 
kingdom  but  what  was  silenced;  and  (jardiner, 
Bonner,  Tunstall,  Day,  Heath,  Vesey,  and  others  of 
the  now  restored  Catholic  bishops  were  not  likely 
to  permit  them  to  be  eloquent  again.  These  pre- 
lates differed  as  to  the  modes  to  be  adopted  for  the 
reconversion  of  the  English  people,  and  in  the 
degrees  wherewith  they  entertained  the  spirit  of 
persecution;  but  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
expediency  of  depriving  and  expelling  all  Pro- 
testant priests,  or,  at  the  very  least,  sdl  such  of 
them  as  would  not  outwardly  conform;  and  the 
queen,  on  pretence  of  discouraging  stormy  con- 
troversy and  enmities,  by  an  act  of  prerogative 
(for  she  did  not  deign  to  ask  the  consent  of  par- 
liament), decreed  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  preach  anywhere,  or  in  any  manner,  unless  he 
obtained  a  particular  licence.  The  men  of  Suf- 
folk, whose  loyalty  had  placed  her  on  the  throne, 
ventured  to  recal  to  her  mind  her  solemn  promises 
given  to  them  on  that  occasion,  that  she  would 
not  change  the  reformed  religion  as  established 
under  her  brother.  One  of  these  remonstrants, 
who  was  bolder  than  the  rest,  was  set  in  the 
pillory ;  the  others  were  browbeaten  and  insulted. 
Judge  Hales,  who  had  defended  the  queen's  title 
with  a  most  rare  courage,  was  arbitrarily  arrested 
and  thrown  into  a  noisome  prison,  as  soon  as  he 
showed  an  opposition  to  these  illegal,  rash,  and 
dangerous  proceedings.  The  upright  judge  was 
treated  with  such  severity  that  his  body  and  mind 
became  alike  disordered; — ^he  fell  into  a  frenzy 
and  attempted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  He 
was  at  length  liberated;  but  it  was  too  late, — in- 


sanity had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  him,  and  he 
terminated  his  life  by  drowning  himself.* 

Mary,  who  had  been  affianced  in  her  infemcy  to 
the  Emperor  Charles,  to  the  French  king,  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
reigns  had  been  disappointed  of  several  other  hus- 
bands, now  determined  to  marry,  in  order,  it 
appears,  to  make  sure  of  a  Catholic  succession. 
It  should  seem,  however,  that  she  was  not  wholly 
devoid  of  the  tender  passion,  for  it  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  she  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter, — murdered  in 
her  father's  days, — the  handsome  and  accomplished 
young  Edward  Courtenay,  whom  she  had  liberated 
from  the  Tower  on  her  first  coming  to  London.t 
Upon  this  kinsman,  whose  flourishing  youth  and 
courteous  and  pleasant  disposition  delighted  the 
whole  court,  she  lavished  many  proofii  of  fi&vour : 
she  hastened  to  restore  to  him  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Devon,  to  which  she  added  the  whole  of 
those  patrimonial  estates  which  his  father's  atr 
tainder  had  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  when  people 
spoke  or  whispered  of  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  an 
English  queen  marrying  a  great  English  noble- 
man, descended  (as  she  was  herself  by  her  grand- 
mother) from  the  royal  House  of  York,  her  coun- 
tenance relaxed  instead  of  increasing  its  habitual 
severity.  But  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Devon  soon 
became  suspected  of  indulging  in  anti-Catholic 
notions,  and,  what  was  almost  as  bad,  he  betrayed, 
as  is  said,  a  preference  for  the  queen's  half-sister 
Elizabeth.  If  there  had  been  little  affection 
between  the  royal  ladies  before,  this  circumstance 
was  not  likely  to  increase  it ;  and  a  few  months 
after  Mary's  accession,  we  find  Elizabeth  retiring 
to  her  house  of  Ashridge  in  Buckinghamshire, 
attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  Sir  John  Gage, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  queen  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  her.  It  has  been  very  generally 
stated  that  Mary  then  thought  of  marrying  her 
other  kinsman,  the  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  not 
taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  she  was  only  de- 
terred by  being  made  to  reflect  that  Pole  was  now 
in  his  fifty-third  year.  But  if  Mary  ever  enter- 
tained a  notion  of  such  a  marriage  (which  we 
doubt)  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  idea  never 
for  a  moment  entered  into  the  head  of  the  learned 
and  eloquent  cardinal.  For  many  years  after  our 
last  mention  of  this  distinguished  individual,  his 
career  had  been  public,  and,  on  the  whole,  honour- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  part  of  Christen* 
dom.  He  had  attended  for  the  pope  at  the  great 
council  of  Trent,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been 
employed  as  legate  and  political  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict subject  to  the  pope ;  but  of  late,  feeling  his 
love  of  quiet  and  of  literature  increase  with  his 
years,  he  had  retired  to  a  beautifiil  monastery  of 

•  Slrype.— Stow..-Holfnshed.~Godwiii.— Nam,  Ufb  of  Lord 
Baraliley. 

t  From  the  age  of  fourtoen  to  that  of  twenty-Ms  this  vidini  of 
tyranny  had  been  doomed  to  expiate,  in  a  captivity  which  threAtmied 
to  be  pernctual,  the  involnntary  offence  of  inheritini;,  thiooKh  aa 
attaiated  father,  the  blood  of  the  fbarth  Edwaxd.— AiUn,  Mtm^in 
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the  Benedictmesy  upon  the  lake  Benacus,*  near  to 
the  Sirxnian  promontory,  where  Catullus  had 
loved  to  linger,  and  there  he  was  living  with  hia 
books  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  His  re- 
ligion and  his  natural  affection  for  the  few  remain- 
ing members  of  his  unfortunate  family  made  him 
rejoice  at  this  event,  gave  him  courage  to  launch 
again  into  the  toils  ukI  dangers  of  public  life,  and 
inspired  him  with  the  fond  hope  of  restoring  his 
native  country  to  the  bosom  of  that  church  which 
had  been  his  benefactor,  and  which  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  the  true  one.  He  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  legate  in  England,  which  the 
pope  as  gladly  gave  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  his  journey  for  some  time.  The  Emperor 
Charles,  who  knew  that  Maiy  had  been  chiefly 
educated  by  the  cardinal's  mother,  the  unfortunate 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  thought  it  not  unhkely  that 
Mary  should  have  an  affection  for  Pole,  and  he 
accordingly  raised  some  difficulties.  By  the  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  not  yet 
reversed,  the  cardinal  was  an  attainted  traitor ;  and 
it  was  besides  judged  unsafe  to  startle  the  nation 
with  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  papal  legate  of 
any  kind,  the  English  people,  even  in  their  most 
orthodox  days,  having  shown  small  affection  for 
legates. 

The  Emperor  Charles,  who  had  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  her  himself  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
was  now  most  anxious  to  secure  the  hand  of  Mary 
for  his  son,  the  proud,  the  bigoted,  the  crafty  and 
cruel  Philip,  who  then  happened  to  be  a  widower. 
As  Mary  consulted  her  mother's  nephew  in  all  her 
difficulties,  Charles  was  enabled  to  press  this  suit 
for  his  son  with  good  effect,  and  all  the  abilities  of 
the  French  diplomatists,  who,  as  in  former  times, 
dreaded  the  close  alliance  of  England  with  the 
emperor,  failed  to  counteract  his  mflueuce.  The 
imperial  ambassadors  had  constant  access,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  to  the  royal  but  elderly 
maiden ;  and  one  night,  within  three  months  after 
her  accession,  before  any  public  negotiation  had 
taken  place,  and  without  so  much  as  consulting 
her  council,  Mary  solemnly  promised  to  marry 
Philip.  For  some  time  this  engagement  was  con- 
cealed, but  when  it  was  whispered  abroad  it 
excited  almost  universal  discontent,  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Philip,  though  not  yet  fully  developed  in 
action,  was  well  known;  and  it  was  reasonably 
suspected  that  the  once  free  kingdom  of  England 
would  be  wholly  enslaved  and  made  dependant 
upon  Spain  and  the  emperor.  With  these  views 
the  match  was  odious  even  to  most  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, whose  patriotism  rose  triumphantly  above 
their  bigotry;  but  to  the  Protestant  party  uni- 
versally it  was  gall  and  wormwood.  They  said 
that  the  marriage  was  only  meant  *'to  continue 
popery  where  it  was,  and  to  bring  it  in  where  it 
was  not," — ^to  establish  the  Spanish  inquisition 
with  all  its  atrocities,  and  to  break  the  backs  and 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen  with  such  an  intolerable 
burden  of  taxes  and  imposts  as  they  had  never 

*  Now  the  Loffi  H  Oarda, 


before  been  used  to.  In  the  face  of  these  feelings 
it  was  judged  prudent  to  proceed  slowly  and  with 
caution.  The  match,  however,  was  spoken  of  in 
parliament,  and  encountered  a  very  unusual  degree 
of  opposition  from  the  Commons, — ^who  even  pe- 
titioned against  it, — a  circumstance  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hurried  on  the  dissolution. 

A.D.  1554.  Early  in  January  a  splendid  em- 
bassy arrived  from  Spain,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Uie 
same  month.  Bishop  6ardiner,  as  chancellor,  in  the 
presence  chamber,  made  to  the  lords,  nobility,  and 
court  gentry  an  *•  oration  very  eloquent,"  setting 
forth  uat  the  queen's  majesty,  partly  for  old  amity, 
and  other  weighty  considerations,  had,  after  much 
suit  on  the  Emperor's  and  Prince  of  Spain's  behalf, 
determined,  with  the  consent  of  the  council  and 
nobility,  to  match  herself  with  the  said  Prince  "  in 
most  godly  and  lawful  matrimony."  After  this 
exordium  Gardiner  explained  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  which,  to  disarm  opposition  in  England, 
had  been  made  wonderfully  mild,  moderate,  and 
generous  on  the  part  of  Philip,  who,  of  course, 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  altering  it 
thereafter  as  he  should  see  occasion  and  find  means 
for  so  doing.  It  was  agreed,  that  though  Philip 
should  have  the  honour  and  title  of  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  government  should  rest  wholly  with  the 
queen,  he  (Philip)  aiding  her  highness  in  the 
happy  administration  of  her  realms  and  dominions  ; 
that  no  Spaniard  or  other  foreigner  should  enjoy 
any  office  in  the  kingdom;  that  no  innovations 
should  be  made  in  the  national  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges ;  that  the  queen  should  never  be  carried 
abroad  without  her  free  consent,  nor  any  of  the 
children  she  might  have  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobility  (there  was  no  mention  made  of  the  com- 
mons, nor  indeed  of  the  parliament).  It  was 
further  agreed  that  Philip,  in  the  unlikely  case  of 
Mary's  surviving  him,  should  settle  upon  her  a 
jointure  of  60,000/.  a-year,  whereof  40,000/.  should 
be  raised  in  Spain,  and  the  rest  in  the  Netherlands 
and  provinces  thereto  belonging;  that  the  male 
issue  of  this  marriage  shoidd  inherit  both  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that  if  Don 
Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his  former  marriage,  should 
die  and  leave  no  issue,  the  queen's  issue,  whether 
male  or  female,  shoiild  inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Mi- 
lan, and  other  dominions  attached  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  !*  On  the  next  day  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  forty 
citizens  of  good  substance,  was  summoned  to 
court,  where  Gardiner  repeated  his  oration,  desiring 
them  all  to  behave  themselves  like  good  subjects, 
with  humbleness  and  rejoicing  for  so  happy  an 
event.  On  this  same  day  Robert  Dudley,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  pro- 
nouncing sentence  that  he  was  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered.t 

But  if  the  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  tenfold 
more  brilliant  in  promises,  it  would  have  failed  in 
satisfying  the  English  people.    Within  five  days 

•  Bymer.  t  StojE^ 
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the  court  was  startled  by  intelligence  that  Sir  Peter 
Carew  was  up  in  arms  in  Devonshire,  resolute  to 
resist  the  Prince  of  Spain's  coming,  and  that  he 
had  taken  the  city  and  castle  of  Exeter.  This 
news  was  followed,  on  the  25th,  by  intelligence 
that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  taken  the  field  with 
the  same  determination  in  Kent;  and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  had  so  recently  been  com- 
manded to  rejoice  and  make  glad,  were  now  told  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  keep  good  watch 
and  ward,  lest  the  rebels  should  enter.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name,  who  has  been 
associated  in  glory  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  a 
very  loyal  Imight  of  Kent,  and,  apparently,  a 
Papist  J*  but  he  had  conceived  a  frightful  notion 
of  the  cruel  bigotry  and  grasping  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  court.  Although  connected  by  blood 
with  the  Dudleys,  he  had  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Duke  of  Northimiberland  in  the  plot  for 
giving  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  even 
been  forward  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary  in  the  town 
of  Maidstone,  before  knowing  that  she  had  been 
proclaimed  elsewhere.  Wyatt  appears  to  have 
Deen  a  brave  and  honest,  but  rash  man ;  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  engaged  to  co-operate 
with  him,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  either  scoundrels  without  faith  or  cowards. 
The  highest  name  of  all  was  both :  this  was  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane  Grey's  father,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  most  men.  had  been  liberated 

•  lie  wai  a  oomnumder  at  Henry  VIII,*i  liego  of  Boulogne^  and 
made  bimitlf  ooospicwMa  by  hit  daxiog. 


from  the  Tower,  and  pardoned  by  Queen  Mary.  On 

the  25th  of  January,  the  very  day  on  which  it  was 

known  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  risen  in  Kent, 

this  duke  fled  into  Warwickshire,  where,   with 

his  brothers  the  Lord  John  Grey  and  the  Lord 

Leonard  Grey,  he  made  proclamation  against  the 

queen's  marriage,  and  called  the  people  to  arms  ; 

"  but  the  people  inclined  not  to  him."    The  plan 

of  the  conspirators  seems  to  have  been,  that  Wyatt 

should  endeavour  to  seize  the  Tower,  where  I^dy 

Jane  and  her  husband  lav*  and  get  possession  of 

the  city  of  London ;  tnat  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 

should  raise  the  midland  counties,  and  Carew  the 

west:   but  in  execution  they  proceeded  with  a 

miserable  want  of  concert  and  arrangement.    On 

the  29th  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  Earl 

of  Arundel,  marched  from  London  against  Sir 

Thomas  Wyatt,  who  had  advanced  to  Rochester, 

and  taken  the  castle.    When  the  royalists  reached 

Rochester-bridge  they  found  it  defended  with  three 

or  four  double  cannons,  and  by  a  numerous  force 

of  Kentish  men.    Norfolk  sent  forward  a  herald 

with  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  such  as  should 

quietly  return  to  their  homes,  but  Wyatt  would 

not  permit  the  herald  to  read  this  paper  to  the 

people.    Norfolk  then  ordered  an  assault;  but 

when  five  hundred  Londoners, — the  trained  bands 

of  the  city, — led  by  Captain  Brett,  reached  the 

head  of  the  bridge,  they  suddenlv  stopped,  and 

their  captain,  turning  round  at  their  nead,  and 

lowering  his  sword,  said,  '*  Masters,  we  go  about 

to  fight  against  our  native  countrymen  of  England 
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and  our  friends,  in  a  quarrel  unrightful  and 
wicked ;  for  .they,  considering  the  great  miseries 
which  are  like  to  fall  upon  us,  if  we  shall  be  under 
the  rule  of  the  proud  Spaniards  or  strangers,  are 
here  assembled  to  nmee^resistance  to  their  coming, 
for  the  avoiding  of  the  great  mischiefs  likely  to 
alight  not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  every 
of  us  and  the  whole  realm ;  wherefore,  1  think  no 
English  heart  ought  to  say  against  them.  I  and 
others  will  spend  our  blood  in  their  quarrel." 
He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  band  of  Lon- 
doners turned  their  ordnance  against  the  rest  of 
the  queen's  forces,  shouting,  every  one  of  them, 
"  a  Wyatt!— a  Wyatt!"  At  this  defection  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  oflOicers  turned  and  fled 
as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them,  leaving 
eight  brass  guns,  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  all 
their  ammunition  behind  them.  The  Londoners 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  three-fourths  of  the  regular 
trooTMB,  among  whom  were  some  companies  of  the 
royal  guard,  went  after  them,  and  took  service 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  insurgents.* 
When  the  intelligence  reached  London  all  was 
fright  and  confusion,  especially  at  the  court,  where 
almost  the  only  person  that  showed  fortitude  and 
composure  was  the  queen  herself.  Wyatt  ought 
to  have  made  a  forced  march  upon  London  during 
this  consternation,  but  he  loitered  on  his  way  :  he 
did  not  reach  Greenwich  and  Deptford  till  three 
days  afler  the  affair  at  Rochester-bridge ;  and  then 
he  lay  three  whole  days  doing  nothii^,  and  allow- 
ing the  government  to  make  their  preparations. 
The  queen,  with  her  Idrds  and  ladies,  rode  from 
Westminster  into  the  city,  where  she  declared  to  tiie 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery,  that  she  meant  not 
otherwise  to  marry  than  as  her  council  should  think 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  realm, — 
that  she  could  still  continue  unmarried,  as  she  had 
done  BO  long, — and  therefore  she  trusted  that  they 
would  truly  assist  her  in  repressing  such  as  rebelled 
on  this  account.  Understanding  that  there  were 
many  in  London  who  favoured  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt*s 
party,  she  appointed  JiOrd  William  Howard  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  to  look  after  the  city  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  On  the  same  day  on  which  she  made 
this  visit  her  spirits  were  cheered  by  intelligence 
that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been  discomfited  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  that  Sir  Peter  Carew  and 
4iis  friends  had  been  put  to  flight  in  the  westf 
She  issued  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  the 
Kentish  men  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  Sir  George  Harper,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men, offering  as  a  rewanl  to  the  man  that  should 
take  or  kill  Wyatt,  lands  worth  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  On  the  3rd 
of  February,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Wyatt  and  his  host  (who  are  differently  estimated 
at  two  thousand  and  at  eight  thousand  men), 
marched  from  Deptford,  along  the  river  side,  to- 
wards Southwark.     As  soon  as  this  movement  was 

•  Stow.— TIolinRhed.— Godwin. 

t  Several  of  Carew'i  party  plajred  him  fdlte.    He  escaped  to 
France. 
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known  in  the  city  the  drawbridge,  at  London  Bridge, 
was  raised  and  the  gates  were  shut ;  the  mayor  and 
sheriff's  "  harnessed,''  (put  on  their  armour,  &c.) 
and  commanded  every  man  to  shut  in  his  shop  and 
windows,  and  to  be  ready  "  harnessed"  at  his  door, 
chance  what  might.*    By  this  time  the  Kentish 
men    had    entered  Kent^street,   and   so,  by  St 
George's  church,  they  went  into  Southwark,  which 
they  entered  peaceably,  '*  without  repulse  or  any 
stroke  stricken."     In  fact,  the  inhabitants  enter- 
tained them  with  their  best  cheer ;  and  many  people 
from  the  country,  who  were  staying  in  the  inns  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  immediately  joined  them. 
The  Kentish  men  paid  for  what  they  got;  and 
Wyatt  took  precautions  to  prevent  pillage  and 
every  kind  of  outrage.     But  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  a  goodly  house  in  Southwark, 
well  stocked  with  books,  and  divers  of  Wyatt's 
company,  6^*71^  gentlemen^  "  went  to  Winchester- 
place,  made  havoc  of  the  bishop's  goods,  not  only 
of  his  victuals,  whereof  there  was  plenty,  but  what- 
soever else,  not  leaving  so  much  as  one  lock  of  a 
door,  but  the  same  was  taken  off  and  carried 
away,  nor  a  book  in  his  library  or  gallery  uncut 
or   rent  into   pieces,    so  that  men  might  have 
gone  up  to  their  knees  in  leaves  of  books ^  cut 
out  and  thrown  under  foot.**-f    Wyatt,  in  the 
mean   time,  placed   two    pieces    of  artillery  in 
batterv  at  the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
caused  a  deep  trench  to  be  dug  between  the  bridge 
and  the  place  where  he  was  :  to  defend  his  flanks 
and  rear  he  placed  three  other  guns,  one  pointing 
down  Bermondsey-street,    one  by  St.  George's 
Church,  and  the  third  near  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's house.     Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the 
Londoners  did  not  throw  open  their  gates,  and  he 
had  not  resolution  sufficient  to  attempt  an  assault 
by  the  bridge.    He  again  lost  two  whole  days,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  garrison  in 
the  Tower  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  great  pieces  of 
ordnance,  culverins,  and  demy-cannons  full  against 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  against  Southwark,  and 
the  two  steeples  of  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Mary  Overy. 
As  soon  as  me  people  of  Southwark  saw  this  they 
no  longer  treated  Wyatt  as  a  welcome  guest,  but, 
making  a  great  noise  and  lamentation,  they  en- 
treated him  to  move  elsewhere.     Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  stay ;  but,  at  all  evente, 
this  circumstance  seems  to  have  made  him  come 
to  a  decision.    Telling  the  people  that  he  would 
not  have  them  hurt  on  his  account,  he  marched 
away  towards  Kingston,  hoping  to  cross  the  river 
by  the  bridge  there,  and  to  fall  upon  London  and 
Westminster  from  the  west     On  the  road  he  met 
a  London  merchant  named  Dorell.      '^  Ah,  cousin 
Dorell,"  said  he,  "  I  pray  you  commend  me  unto 
your  citizens,  and  say  unto  them,  from  me,  that, 
when  liberty  was  offered  them,  they  would  not 

•  According  to  Slow  there  hod  been  a  ^ood  deal  of  arming.  o» 
••  harncuiiig/'^ before  this  very  close  approach.— "On  the  Friday  (ihe 
day  on  which  Wyall  roi«ehe<l  Deptford)  the  most  part  of  the  hoiiae- 
hoidcrs  of  London,  uilh  the  mayor  and  aMormen,  wvre  in  harnt-a*: 
yen,  thia  day,  and  other  dayn,  the  jM/iVei,  serjennti  at,  the  latr,  and 
other  lawyers  in  /f'cstminster  Hall,pleadei  in  harnctM." 
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receive  it,  neither  would  they  admit  me  within 
their  gates,  who,  for  their  freedom,  and  for 
rescuing  them  from  the  oppression  of  foreigners, 
would  frankly  spend  my  blood  in  this  cause  and 
quarrel."  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (oa 
the  6th  day  of  February)  when  he  reached  Kings- 
ton, and  found  about  thirty  feet  of  the  bridge  broken 
down,  and  an  armed  force  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
prevent  his  passage.  He  placed  his  guns  in  battery, 
and  dro^e  away  Uie  troops ;  with  the  help  of  some 
sailors  he  got  possession  of  some  boats  and  barges, 
and  repaired  the  bridge ;  but  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  before  these  operations  were  finished,  and 
his  men  were  sorely  fatigued  and  dispirited. 
Allowing  them  no  time  for  rest, — for  his  plan  was 
to  turn  l^ck  upon  London  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  to  reach  the  city  gates  before  sun- 
rise,— he  marched  them  on  through  a  dreary 
winter  night.  When  he  was  within  six  miles  of 
London  the  carriage  of  one  of  his  great  brass  guns 
broke  down,  and  he  very  absurdly  lost  some  houra 
in  remounting  the  piece ;  and  so,  when  he  reached 
Hyde  Park,  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  royal 
forces,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were 
ready  to  receive  him.  In  a  field  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  James's,  were  the  men-at-arms  and 
demi-lances,  and  over  against  them,  in  a  lane  that 
ran  by  the  parks,  stood  the  light-horse,  headed  by 
the  Lord  Clinton.  The  heavy  artillery  was 
planted  in  the  midst,  on  the  rising  ground  near 
St.  James's  Palace,  with  certain  field-pieces  lying 
on  each  of  the  flanks  of  the  royal  force.  Many  of 
Wyatt's  followers  had  deserted  before  he  crossed 
the  river  at  Kingston ;  others  had  lingered  behind 
during  the  night-march;  and,  noWj  many  more 
abandoned  him  on  seeing  that  formidable  prepara- 
tions were  made  against  him,  and  that  none  of  the 
many  friends  and  allies  he  had  spoken  of  came  out 
to  join  him  from  the  city.  With  great  bravery, 
however,  he  resolved  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
royal  army,  still  entertaining  a  confident  hope  that 
the  citizens  would  rise  in  his  favour.  After  a  short 
'^  thundering  with  the  great  guns  on  either  side, 
without  harm,  as  it  happened,  to  any,"  he  charged 
the  queen's  cavalry,  who,  opening  their  ranks, 
suffered  him  to  pass  with  about  four  hundred  of 
his  followers,  and  then  instantly  closing  in  the  rear 
of  this  weak  van-guard,  they  cut  him  off  from  the 
main  body  of  the  insurgents,  who  thereupon  stood 
still,  wavered,  and  took  a  contrary  course.  In  the 
meanwhile  Wyatt  rushed  rapidly  along  Charing 
Cross  and  the  Strand  to  Ludgate,  which,  to  his 
mortification,  he  found  closed  against  him,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  citizen  appearing  on  the  walls 
to  welcome  the  liberator.  In  vain  he  shouted 
•*  Queen  Mary !  God  save  Queen  Mary,  who  has 
granted  our  petition,  and  will  have  no  Spanish 
husband  I"  The  Londoners  were  better  informed, 
and  they  stood  in  awe  of  the  numerous  troops 
which  had  been  collected.  A  part  of  Pembroke's 
army  had  followed  Wyatt  in  his  rapid  advance, 
and,  when  he  turned  to  go  back  by  the  same  road, 
he  found  that  he  must  cut  his  way  through  dense 


masses  of  horse  and  foot.  He  charged  fiirioualy, 
and  actually  fought  his  way  as  far  as  the  Temple. 
But  there  he  found  that  his  band  was  diminished  to 
some  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  that  further  resistance 
was  utterly  hopeless.  Clarenceux  rode  up  to  him, 
persuading  him  to  yield,  and  not,  ^'  beyond  all  his 
former  madness,  surcharge  himaelf  with  the  blood 
of  these  brave  fellows."  At  last  Wyatt  threw 
away  his  l»roken  sword,  and  quietly  surrendered  to 
Sir  Maurice  Berkley,  who,  mounting  him  behind 
him,  carried  him  off  instantly  to  the  court  The 
rest  of  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  but  not 
without  sharp  fighting,  nor  until  they  had  pene- 
trated right  through  Westminster,  and  made  an 
attack  on  the  palace.  They  were  very  dirty ;  their 
clothes  all  soiled  with  the  mud  of  the  rough  roads  ; 
and  the  cry  on  the  queen's  part  that  day  was, 
"  Down  with  the  draggle-tails  !"  Though  only 
half  armed,  these  brave  Kentish  men  made  a 
determined  stand  at  Charing  Cross,  where  they 
were  charged  by  the  queen's  guard  and  a  great 
power  of  pikemen ;  but  they  were  finally  put  to 
flight  by  the  artillery  and  the  royal  archers. 

^^  The  coming  of  Wyatt  to  the  court  being  so 
little  looked  for,  was  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to 
such  as  of  late  before  stood  in  great  fear  of  him. 
But  more  than  marvel  it  was  to  see  that  day  the 
invincible  heart  and  constancy  of  the  queen  her- 
self, who,  being  by  nature  a  woman,  and  therefore 
commonly  more  fearful  than  men  be,  showed  her- 
self in  that  case  more  stout  than  is  credible.     For 
she,  notwithstanding  all  the  fearful  news  that  were 
brought  to  her  that  day,  never  abashed.     Inso- 
much that  when  one  or  two  noblemen,  being  her 
captains,  came  in  all  haste  to  tell  her  (though  un- 
truly) that   her   battles  were  yielded  to  Wyatt, 
she,  nothing  moved  thereat,  said  it  was  their  ibnd 
opinion  that  durst  not  come  near  to  the  trial ;   say- 
ing further,  that  she  herself  would  enter  the  field 
to  try  the  truth  of  her  quarrel,  and  to  die  with 
them  that  would  serve  her,  rather  than  to  yield 
one  iota  unto  such  a  traitor  as  Wyatt  was  ;   and 
prepared  herself  accordingly."*     Wyatt  was  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  procla- 
mation was  made  that  none,  upon  pain  of  death, 
should  conceal  in  their  houses  any  of  his  faction, 
but  should  bring  them  forth  immediately  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  other  the  queen's  justices. 
^*  By  reason  of  this  proclamation,  a  great  multitude 
of  these  said  poor  caitiffs  were  brought  forth,  beiug 
BO  many  in  number,  that  all  the  prisons  in  London 
sufficed  not  to  receive  them ;  so  that  for  lade  of 
place  they  were  fain  to  bestow  them  in  divers 
churches  of  the  said  city.     And  shortly  after  there 
were  set  up  in  London,  for  a  terror  to  the  common 
sort  (because  the  White  Coatsf  being  sent  out  of 
the  city,  as  before  ye  have  heard,  revolted  from 
the  queen's  part  to  the  aid  of  Wyatt),  twenty  pair 
gallows,  on  the  which  were  hanged  in  several 
places  to  the  number    of   fifty    persona,  which 
gallowses  remained  standing  there  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  following,  to  the  great  grief  of  good 

•  Holimhed.  f  Tlw  Trained  B«iuU. 
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citizens,  and  for  example  to  the  commotioners."* 
These  hodies  were  not  suffered  to  be  removed  till 
the  public  entry  of  King  Philip ;  on  which  festive 
occasion  the  streets  were  cleared  of  the  noisome 
objects.  The  Tower  of  London  was  soon  filled 
with  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  \i^eefas,  about  fifty  ofiEicers,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  wett  put  to  death.  Twenty-two  com- 
mon soldiere  were  sent  down  to  Kent  with  Brett, 
the  captain  of  the  Train-hands,  who  had  deserted 
at  Rocheater-bridge,  and  they  were  there  executed 
as  traitors,  and  gibbeted.  About  sixty  were  led 
in  procession,  %ith  halters  a.bout  their  necks,  to 
the  Tilt-yard,  where  ihe  queen  granted  them  a 
pardon.  About  four  hundred  common  men,  in  all, 
suffered  death  between  the  Tth  of  February  and  the 
12th  of  March,  and  many  were  executed  after- 
wards.t 

The  day  after  the  l>reaking  out  of  Wyatt*s  re- 
bellion was  known  at  court,  the  queen  resolved  to 
arrest  her  half-sister  Ehzabelh  and  her  former 
favourite,  the  handsome  Courtenay,  Earl  of  De- 
von, who  were  both  suspected  (and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were  falsely  suspected)  of 
being  partakers  in  the  plot  She  sent  tbree  of  her 
council — Sir  Richard  Southwell,  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Comwallis — with  a 
strong  guard  to  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  Elizabeth  was  suffering  a  real  or  a  feigned 
sickness.  The  worthy  counsellors  did  not  arrive  at 
the  manor-house  till  ten  o'clodc  at  night;  the 
princess  had  gone  to  rest,  and  refused  to  see  them ; 
but,  m  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  ladies, 
they  rudely  burst  into  her  chamber.  "  Is  the 
haste  such,"  asked  Elizabedi,  **  that  it  might  not 
have  pleased  you  to  come  to-morrow  in  the  morn- 
ing?" They  answered  that  they  were  right  sorry 
to  see  her  in  such  a  case.  ^*  And  I,"  quodi  she^ 
'*  am  not  glad  to  see  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night."  They  replied  that  they  were  there  in  the 
discharge  of  an  important  duty, — ^that  it  was  the 
queen's  pleasrure  that  her  grace  should  be  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  their  orders  were  to  bring  her  **  quick 
or  dead."  The  princess  complained  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  their  commission,  but  the  physicians  de- 
cided that  she  might  travel  without  danger  of  life ; 
and  she  was  further  informed  that  the  Queen  had 
sent  her  own  litter  for  her  accommodation.  It 
appears  that  Elizabeth  would  have  tried  to  escape 
if  the  house  and  grounds  had  not  been  watched  by 
an  armed  force.  Nothing  was  left  but  submission, 
and  a  hope,  that  seems  to  have  been  of  the  weakest; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  amidst  the  itBjn 
and  passionate  lamentation  of  her  household,  by 
whom  she  was  greatly  beloved,  and  to  whom  her 
destination  seemed  inevitable,  she  took  a  sad  leave 
of  that  rural  retreat,  and,  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded,  set  off  for  the  capital.  Her  journey  was 
a  very  slow  one ;  the  first  day  she  went  no  further 
than  Kedbume ;  the  second  she  rested  at  Sir  Ralph 
Roulett's  house  at  St.  Alban's ;  the  third  she  went 
about  seven  miles,  and  slept  at  Mimms,  in  the 
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house  of  Mr.  Dodd  ;  and  on  the  fourth  she  reached 
Highgate,  where  she  tarried  a  night  and  a  day. 
Between  Highgate  and  London  her  drooping  spi- 
rits were  dieered  by  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  bold  enough  to  ride  out  to 
meet  her,  and  assure  her  of  their  great  respect  and 
attachment.  The  people,  too,  sympathised  with 
the  captive  princess ;  they  lined  the  foads, — they 
crowded  round  her  litter,  weeping  and  bewailing 
their  lot.  She  passed  through  Smithfield  and 
Fleet-street  in  a  litter  open  on  bodi  «»des,  with  a 
hundred  velvet  coats  before  her,  and  a  hundred 
others  after  her  in  coats  of  fine  red  guarded  with 
velvet;  and,  with  this  train,  and  ihe  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  populace,  she  passed  through  the 
queen's  garden  to  the  court.  The  deep  interest 
sheexcitMl  alarmed  her  enemies;  find,  after  un- 
dergoing a  rigid  examination  by  the  privy  council, 
respecting  Wyatt's  insurrection  and  the  rising  of 
Carew  in  the  well — of  both  of  whkh  attempts  she 
protested  she  was  entirely  innocent — she  was  dis- 
missed firom  court  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Ashridge.  The  handsome  Courtenay 
was  committed  to  me  Tower,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
1ie»tajbk»s  of  innocence.  But  Elizabeth  had 
scarcely  been  lihevlted  ^¥^at!a  Sir  William  Sentlow, 
one  of  her  officers,  was  arrested  as  an  adherent  of 
Wyatt's ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  Wyatt  had  ac- 
cused the  princess,  and  stated  that  he  had  con- 
veyed to  her  in  a  bracelet  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  plot;  and  on  the  15th  of  March  she  was  again 
taken  into  custody  and  brought  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  she  tniw  "  nor  lord,  nor  queen,  nor  friend." 
On  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, Chaix^lor,  and  nineteen  members  of  the 
council,  went  down  to  her  from  the  queen,  and 
charged  her  directly  with  being  concerned,  not 
only  in  Wyatt's  conspiracy,  but  also  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and  declared  unto  her 
that  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  she  should  go  to 
the  Tower.  She  remonstrated,  and  again  pro- 
tested her  innocence ;  but  the  lords  answered  that 
there  was  no  remedy.  Her  own  attendants  were 
instantly  dismissed,  and  servants  or  spies  of  the 
queen's  choosing  placed  about  her. 

"  Upon  Saturday  following,"  says  Holinshed 
(or  rather  Foxe,  whose  words  the  old  chronicler 
here  transcribes),  ^'  that  is,  the  next  day,  two  lords  of 
the  council  (the  one  was  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  the 
other  shall  be  nameless)  came  and  certified  her 
grace,  that  forthwith  she  must  go  unto  the  Tower, 
the  barge  being  prepared  for  her,  and  the  tide  now 
ready,  which  tarrieth  for  nobody.  In  heavy  mood 
her  grace  requested  the  lords  that  she  might  tarry 
another  tide,  trusting  that  the  next  would  be  better 
and  more  comfortable.  But  one  of  the  lords  re- 
plied, that  neither  tide  nor  time  was  to  be  delayed. 
And  when  her  grace  requested  him  that  she  might 
be  suffered  to  write  to  the  queen's  majesty,  he 
answered  that  he  durst  not  permit  that,  adding, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  rather  hurt  than 
profit  her  grace  in  so  doing.  But  the  other  lord, 
more  courteous  and  favourable  (who  was  the  Earl 
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of  Sussex),  kneeling  down,  said  she  should  have 
liberty  to  write,  and,  as  a  true  man,  he  would  de- 
liver it  to  the  queen's  highness,  and  bring  an 
answer  of  the  same,  whatsoever  came  thereof." 
Whereupon  she  wrote  a  letter,  which  has  been  pre- 
served. She  began  by  referring  to  some  former 
promises  made  to  her  by  her  sister  Mary.  "  If 
any  ever  did  try  this  old  saying,  that  a  king's  word 
was  more  than  another  man's  oath,  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  verify  it  in  me,  and  to 
remember  your  last  promise  and  my  last  demand, 
that  I  be  not  condemned  without  answer  and  due 
proof;  which  it  seems  that  now  I  am,  for  that 
without  cause  provided  I  am  by  your  council  from 
you  commanded  to  go  unto  the  Tower — a  place 
more  wonted  for  a  false  traitor  than  a  true  sub- 
ject— ^which,  though  I  know  I  deserve  it  not,  yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  realm,  appears  that  it  is 
proved;  which  I  pray  God  I  may  die  the 
shamefulest  death  that  any  ever  died,  afore  I 
may  mean  any  such  thing ;  and  to  this  present 
hour  I  protest  afore  God  (who  shall  judge  my 
truth,  whatsoever  malice  shall  devise)  that  I  never 
practised,  counselled,  nor  consented  to,  anything 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  person  in  any 
way,  or  dangerous  to  the  State  by  any  mean."  She 
then  proceeded  humbly  to  beseech  her  majesty 
to  grant  her  an  audience,  that  she  might  answer 
before  herself,  and  not  before  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  who  might  falsely  repre- 
sent her,  and  that  she  might  be  heard  by  the 
queen  before  going  to  the  Tower,  if  pos- 
sible, if  not,  at  least  before  she  should  be  further 


condemned.  Af^er  many  protestations  of  innocence 
and  expressions  of  her  hope  in  the  queen's  natural 
kindness,  she  told  Mary  that  there  was  something 
which  she  thought  and  believed  her  majesty  would 
never  know  properly  unless  she  heard  her  with  her 
own  ears.  She  then  continued :  "  I  have  heard 
in  my  time  of  many  cast  away,  for  want  of  coming 
to  the  presence  of  their  prince ;  and  in  late  days  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Somerset  say,  that  if  his  brother 
had  been  suffered  to  speak  with  him,  he  had  never 
suffered ;  but  the  persuasions  were  made  to  him 
so  great,  that  he  was  brought  in  to  believe  that  he 
could  not  live  safely  if  the  Admiral  lived;  and 
that  made  him  give  his  consent  to  his  death. 
Though  these  persons  are  not  to  be  compared  to  your 
majesty,  yet  I  pray  God,  as  (that)  evil  persuasions 
persuade  not  one  sister  against  the  other;  and  all 
for  that  they  have  heard  false  report,  and  not 
hearkened  to  the  truth  known.  Therefore,  once 
again,  kneeling  with  humbleness  of  my  heart,  be- 
cause I  am  not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my 
body,  I  humbly  crave  to  speak  with  your  highness 

Ana  as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might 

perad venture  write  me  a  letter,  but,  on  my  faith,  I 
never  received  any  from  him.  And  as  for  the 
copy  of  my  letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray 
God  confound  me  eternally,  if  ever  I  sent  him 
word,  message,  token,  or  letter  by  any  means ;  and 
to  this,  my  truth,  I  will  stand  in  to  my  death."* 
This  letter,  which  was  much  more  spirited  tlian 

•  Sir  Henry  EllU*i  collection  of  OH^.  Le4t.  Ileame  bu  printed 
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might  have  been  expected,  particularly  if  we  reflect 
that  Elizabeth,  in  all  probaoility,  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  plan  of  the  rebellion,  availed  her  nothing. 
She  never  received  the  "only  one  word  of  an- 
swer'* for  which  she  humbly  craved  in  a  post- 
script; and  upon  the  morrow,  which  was  Palm 
Sunday,  strict  orders  were  issued  throughout  Lon- 
don that  every  one  should  keep  the  church  and 
carry  his  palm ;  and  while  the  Londoners,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  thus  engaged,  Eliza- 
beth was  secretly  carried  down  to  the  Tower  by 
water,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  other 
nameless  lord.  Th^  barge  stopped  under  Traitors' 
Gate :  the  princess  refused  to  land  there ;  but  one 
of  the  lords  stepped  back  into  the  barge  to  urge 
her  coming  out,  and,  because  it  rained,  he  offered 
to  her  his  cloak,  which  she  refused,  "  putting  it 
back  with  her  hand  with  a  good  dash."  Then, 
coming  out  with  one  foot  upon  the  stair,  she  said, 
"  Here  landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  prisoner, 
as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs ;  and  before  thee,  O 
Grod,  I  speak  it,  having  none  other  friend  but  thee 
alone  1"  Going  a  little  further,  she  sat  down  on  a 
stone  to  rest  herself;  and  when  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  begged  her  to  rise  and  come  in  out  of 
the  wet  and  cold,  she  said,  "  Better  sitting  here 
than  in  a  worse  place,  for  God  knoweth  whither 
you  bring  me."  She  evidently  apprehended  an 
immediate  execution ;  but  the  Lords  carried  her 


to  an  inner  apartment,  and  left  her  there  in  great 
dismay,  afler  seeing  the  door  well  locked,  bolted, 
and  barred.* 

But  before  Elizabeth  entered  the  Tower  gates 
other  interesting  victims  had  issued  from  them  to 
the  grave.  The  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  three  months  before,  was  in- 
dulging in  the  hope  of  a  free  pardon  when  the  ill- 
managed  insurrection  broke  out.  It  appears  very 
evident  that  Mary  had  no  intention  of  executing 
the  sentence  upon  her,  but  now  she  was  easily 
made  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the  Lady  Jane  was 
incompatible  with  her  own  safety;  and,  in  less 
than  a  week  after  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  discom- 
fiture, she  signed  the  death-warrant  both  for  Jane 
and  her  husband.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
February  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  de- 
livered to  the  sheriffs  and  conducted  to  the  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill,  where,  after  saying  his  prayers  and 
shedding  a  few  tears,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
and  died  quietly.  The  fate  of  this  young  man 
excited  great  commiseration  among  the  people, 
and  as  it  was  calculated  that  that  of  his  wife  would 
make  a  still  greater  impression,  it  was  resolved  to 
execute  her  more  privately  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  Mary  showed  what  she  and  all  Catholics 
considered  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  soul  of  this 
youthful  sacrifice,  and  Fecknam,  a  very  Catholic 

*  Iloliiuhed,  from  Foxe. 
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Dean  of  St.  Paulas,  tormented  her  in  her  last  hours 
with  arguments  and  disputations ;  but  it  appears 
that  she  was  stedfast  in  the  faith  which  she  had 
embraced,  and  the  doctrines  of  which  she  had 
studied  under  learned  teachers  with  unusual  care. 
On  the  dreadful  morning  she  had  the  strength  of 
mind  to  decline  a  meeting  with  her  husband^  raying 
that  it  would  rather  foment  their  grief  than  be  a 
comfort  in  death,  and  that  they  should  shortly  meet 
in  a  better  place  and  more  happy  estate.  She 
even  saw  him  conducted  towards  Tower  Hill,  and, 
with  the  same  settled  spirit,  she  beheld  his  head- 
less trunk  when  it  was  returned  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower.  All  this  she  saw  from  her 
lodging  in  Master  Partridge's  house,  and  the  sight 
was  worse  than  death,  though  it  failed  to  deprive 
her  of  her  strength  of  mind  and  the  glorious  hope 
of  a  happy  immortality.  By  this  time  her  own 
scaffold,  made  upon  the  green  within  the  verge  of 
the  Tower,  was  all  ready ;  and  almost  as  soon  as 
her  husband's  body  passed  towards  the  chapel  the 
lieutenant  led  her  forth,  she  being  "  in  countenance 
noting  cast  down«  neither  her  eyes  anything 
moistened  with  tears,  although  her  gentlewomen, 
Elizabeth  Tilney  and  Mistress  Helen,  wonderfully 
wept."  She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  wherein  she 
prayed  until  she  came  to  the  scaffold.  From  that 
platform  she  addressed  a  few  modest  words  to 
the  few  by-standers,  stating  that  she  had  justly 
deserved  her  punishment  for  suffering  herself  to  be 
made  the  instrument,  though  unwillingly,  of  the 
ambition  of  others,  and  that  she  hoped  her  fate 
might  serve  as  a  memorable  example  in  after  times. 
She  then  implored  God*s  mercy,  caused  herself  to 
be  disrobed  by  her  gentlewomen,  veiled  her  own 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  laid  her  head  on 
the  block,  exhorting  the  lingering  executioner  to 
the  performance  of  his  office.  At  last  the  axe  felt 
and  her  lovely  head  rolled  away  from  the  body, 
drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  yea 
even  of  those  who,  from  the  very  beginning,  Wfere 
best  affected  to  Queen  Mary's  cause.  "  Swrfi," 
says  one  of  the  old  writers  who  narrates  the  ca- 
tastrophe with  much  feeling,  "  was  the  end  of 
Jane  Grey,  a  lady  renowned  for  the  greatness  of 
her  birth,  but  far  more  for  her  virtues  and  excel- 
lency of  wit;  who,  swayed  by  the  ambition  of 
her  father-in-law  and  imperious  mother,  took  on 
her  that  fatal  title  of  a  queen;  and  being  pre- 
sently hurried  from  a  kingdom  to  a  scaffold,  suf- 
fered for  the  faults  of  others,  having  overcome  all 
the  frowns  of  adverse  fortune  by  contlatti^  and  in- 
nocence."* 

The  father  of  Lady  Jane,  the  Duke  of  SufWlL  %fctt 
had  been  beaten  and  taken,  like  a  blundcKhir  Ih<^- 
head,  and  who  was  not  worthy  of  the  child  %J\otti 
his  ambition  and  imbecility  sacrificed,  wtt  ttM  Wi 
the  nth  of  February.  He  went  to  Westminster 
Hall  with  a  cheerful  and  a  very  stout  countenance, 
but  at  his  return  he  was  very  pensive  and  heavy, 
desiring  all  men  to  pray  for  him.     There  was 

*  BUbop  Godwin  (the  grMttr  patt  of  tbe  paitage  being  a  quola- 


need, — ^for  he  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a 
traitor,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  another  pardon 
for  this  man,  whose  "facility  to  bye-practices" 
had  occasioned  all  or  most  of  these  troubles.  Ou 
the  23rd  of  February,  eleven  days  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  he  was 
publicly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Other  execu- 
tions and  numerous  committals  took  place  while 
Elizabeth  lay  in  that  state  prison.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  met  his  fate  with  great  fortitude  on  the  1 1th 
of  April,  solemnly  declaring  in  his  last  moments 
that  neither  the  Princess  Elizabeth  nor  Courtenay 
was  privy  to  his  plans.  His  quarters  were  set  up 
in  divers  places,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole 
at  Hay  Hill,  near  Hyde  Park,  whence  it  was 
shortly  after  stolen  and  conveyed  away  by  some 
friends.  About  a  fortnight  after  this  execution  Lord 
Thomas  Grey,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  and  a  little  later  the 
learned  William  Thomas,  late  clerk  of  the  council,* 
who  had  attempted  suicide  in  the  Tower,  was  con- 
veyed to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  headed,  and 
quartered.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  state 
trials  that  rose  out  of  this  insurrection  was  that  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  friend  of  Wyatt  and 
a  most  devoted  partizan  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
He  v/as  brought  up  to  Guildhall  for  judgment  and 
to  certain  death  (as  the  court  fancied)  on  the  Ilth 
of  April ;  but  he  made  a  wonderfully  adroit  and 
skilful  defence,  which  so  wrought  upon  the  jun' 
that  they  had  the  rare  courage  to  return  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  "  How !"  cried  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  the  jury,  "  remember 
yourselves  better.  This  business  concerns  tlie 
queen's  highness.  Take  good  heed  what  ye  do." 
The  jurymen,  one  and  all,  confirmed  their  verdict 
in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  threats  of  the  court 
Then  Throgmorton  besought  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  acquittal  by  passing 
judgment  tt  the  law  appointed.  Bromley  said 
that  the  court  awarded  that  he  should  be  clearly 
discharged  upon  payment  of  fees :  "  but  nevertlie- 
less,"  he  added,  "  Master  Lieutenant,  take  him 
back  with  you  to  tlie  Tower,  for  there  are  other 
things  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.**  Then  the  At- 
torney General  said,  that  seeing  **  these  men  of 
the  jury  had  strangely  acquitted  the  prisoner," 
they  ought  to  be  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  500/. 
a-piece  to  answer  to  such  charges  as  should  \>e 
alleged  against  them  on  the  queen's  behalf.  Tiie 
toeman  entreated  the  lords  to  be  good  unto  them, 
and  not  let  theni  be  molested  and  ruined  in  tlie.r 
business  frtr  llhe  feithfiil  discharge  of  their  con- 
sdencefc;  fewt  the  irourt,  which  had  no  conscience, 
tommitXM  tWhh  *ilto  prison  forthwith.    Four  of 

*  Se»  knle,  *.  to,  for  Tliomas's  picture  of  Edward  VI.  In  W' 
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these  )urymen  some  time  aflterwards  made  their 
submission,  and,  owning  their  offence,  were  de- 
livered out  of  prison ;  but  the  other  eight,  per- 
sisting in  their  integrity,  were  detained  in  custody, 
and,  on  the  26th  of  October  (more  than  six  months 
after  the  trial),  they  were  brought  before  the 
council  in  the  atrocious  Star  Chamber,  where  they 
affirmed  that  their  verdict  was  given  according  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  their  consciences, 
even  as  they  should  answer  for  the  same  before 
God  at  the  day  of  judgment.  One  of  them  said 
that  what  they  did  in  that  matter  was  like  honest 
men  and  true  and  faithful  subjects,  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  to  be  cleared  and  set  at  liberty, 
seeing  that  they  were  all  ready  to  submit  them- 
selves, always  saving  and  reserving  their  con- 
sciences, veracity,  and  honesty.  The  lords  of  the 
council  were  exceedingly  offended  at  their  be- 
haviour, and  adjudged  them  all  to  pay  exorbitant 
fines.  Some  said  that  they  ought  to  be  fined 
1000/.  a  man;  but  at  last  it  was  determined  that 
the  foreman,  and  he  who  had  spoken  so  boldly  in 
the  Star  Chamber  should  pay  2000/.  a-piece 
within  a  fortnight,  and  the  other  six  1000  marks 
each.  They  were  all  remanded  to  prison,  and  the 
sheriffs  of  London  were  ordered  to  look  after  their 
jiroperty,  and  seal  up  their  warehouses,  for  they 
were  merchants.  On  the  12th  of  December,  when 
they  had  lain  nearly  eight  months  in  prison,  five  of 
them  were  set  at  hberty  upon  the  payment  of  their 
fines,  which  had  been  reduced  to  220/.  a-piece ; 
the  other  three  having  explained,  in  an  humble 
petition,  that  their  whole  property  did  not  amount 
to  the  sum  they  were  required  to  pay,  were  dis- 
charged nine  days  later  upon  paying  60/.  a-piece. 
When  juries  were  thus  treated — and  the  practice 
was  by  no  means  new  or  peculiar  to  this  reign — 
we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  constant 
returning  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  whenever  the  go- 
vernment was  concerned  * 

Several  times  Elizabeth  fancied  that  her  last 
hour  was  come.  Early  in  the  month  of  May  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  was  discharged  of  his  office, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  a  bigoted  and  cruel 
man,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This  new  con- 
stable went  suddenly  to  the  fortress  with  a  hundred 
soldiers  in  blue  coats :  the  princess,  marvellously 
discomforted,  asked  of  the  persons  about  her 
whether  the  Lady  Jane's  scaffold  were  taken  down 
or  not,  fearing  that  her  own  turn  was  come.  The 
circumstance  of  Bedingfield*s  appointment  seemed 
very  suspicious :  seventy  years  before  Sir  James 
Tyrell  had  been  suddenly  substituted  for  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  and  in  the  night  of  mystery 
and  horror  that  followed  Brackenbury's  arrival  in 
the  Tower,  the  two  princes  of  the  House  of  York 
had  disappeared,  and,  as  it  was  generally  believed, 
had  been  savagely  murdered  in  their  bed.  But 
Ehzabeth's  fears  were  groundless;  her  sister  had 
no  intention  of  taking  her  life;  and  a  few  days 
after,  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  the  royal  captive  was 
conveyed  by  water  from  the  Tower  to  Richmond : 
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from  Richmond  she  was  removed  to  Windsor,  and 
from  Windsor  to  Woodstock,  where  she  was  finally 
fixed  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  severe  and  sus- 
picious Bedingfield.  Six  days  after  her  liberation 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  was  delivered  out  of 
the  Tower  and  sent  down  to  Fotheringay  Castle, 
where  he  was  watched  with  equal  vigilance.  Mean- 
while preparations  were  making  for  the  queen's 
marriage,  and  the  people  of  London  occasionally 
gave  no  equivocal  proofs  of  their  hatred  of  it,  and 
of  the  changes  introduced  in  the  national  religion. 
On  one  Sunday  in  Jane,  as  Dr.  Pendleton  was 
preaching  papistry  at  Paul's  Cross,  he  was  shot  at 
and  nearly  killed,  upon  which  a  proclamation  was 
made  forbidding  the  shooting  of  hand-guns  and  the 
bearing  of  any  kind  of  weapons.  A  little  before 
the  court  and  clergy  were  greatly  enraged  at 
finding  a  cat,  with  her  head  shorn  and  dressed  like 
a  Roman  priest,  hanged  on  a  gallows  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  a  little  after,  a  still  more  violent  excite- 
ment was  produced  by  a  poor  wench  who  played 
the  part  of  a  spirit,  and  anticipated  some  of  the 
impositions  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost.  The  real 
name  of  this  performer,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
anti-Catholic  interest,  was  Elizabeth  Croft.  Being 
detected,  she  was  made  to  stand  upon  a  scaffold  at 
Paul's  Cross  during  sermon  time,  and  then  publicly 
to  confess  the  cheat.  She  confessed  that,  "  being 
moved  by  divers  lewd  persons  thereunto,  she  had, 
upon  the  14th  of  March  last  passed,  counterfeited 
certain  speeches  in  a  wall  of  a  house  without 
Aldersgate  of  London,  through  the  which  people  of 
the  whole  city  were  wonderfully  molested,  for  that 
all  men  might  hear  the  voice  but  not  see  her 
person.  Some  said  it  was  an  angel  and  a  voice 
from  heaven,  some  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  This 
was  called  the  Spirit  in  the  Wall :  she  had  lain 
whistling,  in  a  strange  whistle  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  given  her  by  one  Drakes,  servant 
to  Sir  Anthony  Neville:  then  were  there  other 
companions,  one  named  Miles,  clerk  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  vrithout  Aldersgate,  a  player,  a  weaver.  Hill, 
derk  of  St.  Leonard's  in  Foster  Lane,  and  other 
confederate  with  her,  which,  putting  themselves 
among  the  press,  took  upon  them  to  interpret  what 
the  spirit  said,  expressing  certain  seditious  words 
against  the  queen,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  the  mass, 
confession,  &c."* 

On  the  19th  of  July,  five  days  after  the  exposure 
of  the  poor  Spirit  in  the  Wall,  PhiUp,  Prince  of 
Spain,  arrived  in  Southampton  Water.  As  the 
Count  of  Egmont,  one  of  his  ambassadors,  had 
been  violently  assaulted  some  short  time  before  by 
the  people,  who  took  him  for  his  master,  Philip 
came  well  attended  with  a  body-guaid  and  troops, 
and  he  lingered  a  few  days  at  tne  place  of  his  dis- 
embarkation, as  if  in  order  to  ascertain  the  humour 
of  the  nation.  There  was  a  little  circumstance 
which  did  not  seem  exactly  calculated  to  give  him 
confidence.  The  Lord  Admiral  of  England  fired 
at  the  Spanish  navy  when  Philip  was  on  board, 
because  they  had  not  lowered  their  topsails  as  a 
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mark  of  deference  to  the  English  navy  in  the 
narrtfw  seas.  Four  days  after  his  arrival  the  prince 
travelled  to  Winchester,  and  there  he  was  met,  on 
the  following  morning  (it  being  a  wet  day),  by  his 
mature  bride  Mary,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
her  impatience,  b^ng  enabled  in  ber  conscience  to 
plead  her  anxiety  for  a  legitimate  and  holy  Ro- 
man succession  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
faith  in  England.  They  had  a  long  familiar  talk, 
and,  on  the  feast  of  St.  James, — ^the  titular  saint  of 
Spain, — their  nuptuals  were  celebrated  at  Win- 
chester with  great  pomp.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  they  travelled  together  to  Windsor  Castle, 
where  Philip  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Grarter ; 
and  on  the  llth  of  the  same  month  they  removed 
to  Richmond,  whence  they  descended  the  river  to 
Southwark,  where  they  rested  that  night.  And  the 
next  day,  being  the  12th  of  August,  they  rode  over 
the  bridge,  and  so  through  London,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  ceremony  and  some 
pageants,  in  the  accustomed  places  in  the  city. 
The  cross  in  Cheap  was  newly  gilded;  and,  as 
they  passed  through  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  man 
came  sliding,  or,  as  it  were,  flying  upon  a  rope 
from  Paul's  Steeple  down  to  the  Dean's  Wall.* 

Mary  had  summoned  parliament  some  three 
months  before  her  husband's  arrival :  both  Houses 
showed  that  they  were  still  jealous  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  they  adopted  further  precautions  to  prevent 
his  ruling  as  a  king  in  England.  They  also  pro- 
vided that  the  peace  existing  between  Uie  English 
and  the  Fiench  should  remain  firm  and  inviolate, 
notwithstanding  this  match ;  and  that  Philip 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  or  alienate  any  part 
of  the  crown  property,  or  jewels,  or  wardrobe.  But 
all  these  precautions  were  not  very  pleasing  to  the 
royal  bridegroom ;  and  Philip  was  not  thereby  dis- 
posed to  moderate  his  excessive  pride,  haughtiness, 
and  reserve  :  he  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the 
salutes  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land ;  and  he 
entrenched  himself  within  all  the  barriers  of  Spa- 
nish etiquette  and  ceremony,  so  as  to  render  him- 
self in  a  manner  inaccessible.  This  gave  rise  to 
fresh  disgusts,  for  the  English  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  certain  ease  and  popularity  of  manners  in  the 
most  tyrannical  of  their  kings ;  and  Henry  YIIL, 
down  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  had  been  frank 
and  accessible  to  all  classes,  and,  on  fitting  occa- 
sions, a  boon  companion  with  most;  and  hence 
mainly  arose  the  circumstance  that,  spite  of  his 
numerous  atrocities,  he  had  never  wholly  lost  his 
favour  with  the  people.  Philip  brought  large 
sums  of  money  with  him ;  but  even  money  could 
not  win  him  so  much  as  the  good-will  of  the 
comfpt  courtiers.  In  a  word,  no  one  loved  him 
but  Mary ;  and  the  fondness  of  a  sick  and  exces- 
sively jealous  wife  was  anything  but  agreeable. 
He  soon  showed  her  the  real  motives  of  his 
marriage,  which  were,  to  become  absolute  master 
of  England,  to  wear  the  crown  as  if  in  his  own 
right,  and  to  dispose  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the 
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continent.  Though  a  bigot,  he  was  certainly  less 
anxious  about  the  question  of  religion.  Mary 
would  have  gratified  him  here  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  and  liberties  of  her  people :  she  sum- 
moned a  new  parliament,  and  neglected  no  means 
likely  to  render  it  compliant.  The  Spanish  gold 
was  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand;  and,  imi- 
tating the  precedent  of  former  reigns,  she  wrote 
circular  letters,  commanding  and  imploring  that 
the  counties  and  boroughs  would  return  such 
members  as  were  wholly  devoted  to  her  interests 
and  pleasures.  This  parliament  met  at  West 
minster  on  the  12th  of  November :  the  Lords  being 
as  subservient  as  ever, — the  Commons  consisting 
wholly  of  Catholics  or  of  men  indifferent  to  the 
great  question  of  religion.  Both  Houses  were  ready 
to  second  the  queen's  bigotry,  always  with  the  old 
exception  that  she  should  by  no  means  force  them 
to  surrender  the  temporal  fruits  of  their  late 
schism.  In  the  preceding  parliament  Mary  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  retain  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church ;  but  now  she  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a  repeal  of  the  act  passed  in  the  time  of  her 
father,  which  irrevocably  annexed  that  title  to  the 
crown.  The  jealous  eyes  of  the  possessors  of 
abbey  lands  and  monastic  property  saw  a  long  way 
beyond  this  mere  renunciation  of  a  tide;  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  them  repeal  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  until  the  queen  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  pope's  explicit  confirmation  of 
the  abbey  lands  to  their  new  proprietors,  which 
confirmation  had  been  conceded  by  the  court  of 
Rome  from  a  conviction  that  they  must  either 
receive  the  English  penitents  on  their  own  terms 
or  lose  them  altogether.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice ; 
but  the  Roman  priesthood  imagined  that  it  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  that  they  should  soon  be  in 
a  state  to  prove  that  for  any  man  to  retain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was  to  be  guilty  of  the  very 
worst  kind  of  heresy.  The  pope's  confirmation, 
which  caused  the  current  to  run  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  was  delivered  through  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  legate  for  England,  whose  attainder  had  been 
reversed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment,  and  who  had  been  allowed  by  the  empeior 
to  cross  from  Flanders  to  his  native  country,  there 
being  no  longer  any  danger  of  his  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  his  relative  the  queen.  With  their  minds 
thus  set  at  ease  as  to  their  goods  and  chattel?,* 
both  Houses  were  wonderfully  compliant  in  matters 
of  faith.  They  listened  with  contrite  countenances 
to  a  speech  from  the  lord  cardinal,  who  invited 
them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  holy  mother  church, 
from  which  they  had  been  so  unhappily  separated  ; 
they  voted  an  address  to  Philip  and  Mary,  ac- 
knowledging that  they  greatly  repented  of  the 
schism  in  which  they  had  been  living,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  preju- 

•  Michpltf,  the  Venetian  ambasMdar.  n.y%  Uaat  tlie  Englinh  ia 
fTcnrral  would  have  tnrnod  Jews  or  Turks,  if  their  torcrrt^n  i«lea«e(l ; 
but  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  laiuls  by  the  crown  kejn  nli-re  a 
cuDstuut  dread  among  all  those  who  posaesf>e<l  chureh  pmpettv. 
The  revtitution  of  the  cimrch  lands  which  had  been  in  tlte  luixis  at 
the  crown  ooit  Maiy  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  of  her  rcreDua. 
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dice  of  the  only  true  church,  and  imploring  their 
majesties  and  the  lord  cardinal  to  intercede  with 
their  holy  father  the  pope  for  their  absolution  and 
forgiveness.  Gardiner  presented  this  petition  to 
Pole,  and  Pole,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  forthwith 
gave  full  absolution  to  the  parliament  and  whole 
kingdom  of  England ;  and  this  being  done,  they 
all  went  to  the  royal  chapel  in  procession,  singing 
Te  Deum,  and,  the  next  Sunday,  Gardiner 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  in  his  sermon  gave 
a  full  relation  of  all  these  blessed  doings,  having 
among  his  audience  the  queen's  husband  and  Car- 
dinal Pole,  who  had  gone  into  the  city  in  great 
state.  Without  the  least  hesitation  parliament 
revived  the  old  brutal  laws  against  heretics,  en- 
acted statutes  against  seditious  words,  and^^made 
it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip 
during  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  But  when 
Mary's  minister  proposed  that  Philip  should  wear, 
if  not  the  royal,  at  least  the  matrimonial  crown, 
they  showed  a  resolute  opposition,  and  the  queen 
was  obliged  to  drop  the  project  of  his  coronation, 
as  well  as  that  which  she  had  entertained,  of 
getting  him  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown.  Nor  was  she  more  successful  when  she 
attempted  to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  Commons, 
in  order  to  support  her  husband  and  the  emperor 
in  their  wars  with  France.  Philip  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  attempt  at  obtaining  popularity : 
he  recommended  the  instant  release  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower ; 
and  it  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  at  his  in- 
stigation that  Mary  consented  to  release  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Earl  of  Devon  from  the  Tower,  and 
to  restore  to  their  entire  liberty  the  Lord  Henry 
Dudley,  Sir  George  Harper,  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton,  Sir  William  Sentlow,  or  St.  Low,  and 
four  others.  The  handsome  earl,  afler  a  while, 
received  permission  to  travel  on  the  continent, 
and  he  died  soon  after  (in  1556)  at  Padua. 
According  to  one  account  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  an  Italian,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Imperialists,  gave  him  poison;  but  there 
is  more  credibility  in  the  story  which  relates 
that,  on  finding  himself  cut  off  m>m  all  his  high 
hopes  (we  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Elizabeth,  though  he  might  have  been  with 
the  crown  which  she  was  likely  to  wear),  and  con- 
demned in  the  prime  of  manhood  to  exile  and 
idleness,  he  contracted  habits  of  dissipation  which 
hurried  him  to  the  grave.* 

In  her  exceeding  anxiety  for  issue,  Mary  mis- 
took the  commencement  of  a  dropsy  for  the  sure 
sign  of  pregnancy ;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  was 
introduced  to  her  on  his  happy  return  to  England, 
8 lie  fondly  fancied  that  the  child  was  quickened, 

•  AmbasMiles  de  Koaillei.  —  Stow.  —  Hollnshed.  —  Godwin.  — 
Michele,  Rolaxione. — Skrype.— Burnet.  —  Nores,  Memoirs  of  Lord 
liiir^hl«ty.  —  The  title  of  CoiirteDAy,  Earl  of  DeTon,  remainctl 
durmant,  from  t)ie  denth  of  thia  young  nobleman,  fur  nearly  three 
cfu:  iir'es,  till  the  claim  to  the  inhetitancti  of  the  honour  was  esta- 
bii<>Ui*d  a  few  )ears  ago  by  the  preient  carl.  For  the  hiiitory  of  the 
House  of  Courtenay,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  Ulustrions  In 
Europe,  see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  cf  the  Uoman  Umpire, 
cbap.  Izi. 
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even  as  John  the  Baptist  leaped  in  his  mother's 
womb  at  the  salutation  of  we  Virgin!  On  the 
27th  of  November  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  with 
the  aldermen,  all  in  scarlet,  assembled  according 
to  commandment  in  St  Paul's  Church  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  great  fog  or  mist ; 
and  Dr.  Chadsey,  one  of  the  prebends,  preached  in 
the  choir  in  the  presence  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  nine  other  bishops ;  and,  before  he 
began  preaching,  he  read  a  letter  sent  from  the 
lords  of  the  queen's  council,  the  tenor  whereof  was, 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  should  send  out  certain 
forms  of  prayer,*  wherein,  after  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  his  great  mercies  to  this  kingdom  in  giving 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  the  crown,  and  infusing  life 
into  the  embryo,  they  should  pray  for  the  pseser- 
vation  of  the  queen  and  the  infant,  and  for  her 
happy  delivery,  and  cause  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
everywhere.  The  Doctor  then  took  up  his  text, 
which  was,  Ne  timeaSj  Maria;  invenisti  enim 
gratiam  apud  Deum  ;  t  and  the  sermon  being 
ended,  Te  Deum  was  sung  as  ordered,  and  a 
solemn  procession,  with  the  Salve^  fesia  dies,  was 
made  all  round  the  church.  But  the  business  did 
not  end  at  St.  Paul's  Church :  it  was  taken  up  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  it  gave  great  occu- 
pation to  the  whole  court.  "  For  then,"  says 
Godwin,  *^  by  parliament  many  things  were  ec  acted 
concerning  the  education  of  the  babe ;  and  much 
clatter  was  elsewhere  kept  about  preparations  for 
the  child's  swaddling  clothes,  cradle,  and  other 
things  requisite  at  the  delivery ;  until,  in  June  iu 
the  ensuing  year,  it  was  manifested  that  all  was 
little  better  than  a  dream."  The  parliament,  in 
fact,  passed  a  law,  which,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
demise,  appointed  Philip  protector  during  the 
minority  of  the  infant;  but  this  was  all  that  could 
be  obtained  in  favour  of  the  suspected  Spaniard ; 
and  shortly  after  Mary  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment in  ill  humour.^  During  the  session  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  finding 
themselves  unable  to  prevent  measures  that  were 
odious  to  them,  showed  their  disapprobation  by 
making  a  secession  and  keeping  away  from  the 
House.  For  this  contumacy  they  were  indicted 
after  the  dissolution  :  six  of  them  submitted  to  the 
queen's  mercy,  and  paid  fines  :  the  rest  traversed ; 
and,  the  process  having  become  lengthy,  the  queen 
died  before  it  was  brought  to  an  issue. 

A.D.  1555. — On  new  year's  day  a  great  tumult 
ensued  between  some  Spaniards  and  Englishmen 
at  Westminster,  and  the  whole  court  and  city  were 
sore  afraid ;  for  a  Spanish  friar  got  into  the  church 
and  rang  the  great  alarum-bell.    The  whole  town, 

•  Several  of  thp  pravers  used  on  tliii  occasion  have  be<»n  preser\-ed. 
They  were  composed  by  diflTtfrent  prieits,  who  nearly  all  thtiughl  it 
necessary  t't'^my  that  the  child  miclit  be  a  male  child.  *'  woU 
favoured  aod  witty/'  with  strength  tfud  valour  to  keep  duwn  tlio 
heretics. 

4  Fear  not.  Mary ;  for  thou  bast  fuuud  favour  with  God.— Luke  u 
verse  30. 

X  It  appears,  ttom  Mary**  will,  which  was  dated  the  SOtli  of  April, 
155S,  or  abmt  seven  montlis  before  her  death,  that,  down  tu  that 
time,  she  was  contldent  of  bcin»  enceinte,  for  kIio  made  a  provi«i«)ii 
for  setllinff  the  crown  on  her  issue.— Sir  Frederick  Madden,  "  Priwf 
Pwr$e  Bspenses  of  the  PrincesM  Maryf  IntrodvcUrru  Menotr  a»d  Cotm 
fffraiiMJi^ptiidis, 
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almosty  was  up  fo  arms,  but  ^^neyer  a  atroke 
stricken ;''  and  the  affiray,  vhich  was  about  some 
women,  ended  in  more  noise  tban  mischief.  But 
Spanish  and  English  pride  could  never  agree: 
these  commotions  became  frequentH-the  Spaniards 
presuming  on  their  stations  about  the  court,  the 
English  being  more  than  ever  jealous  of  th^pa. 
On  one  occasion  Philip  gratified  the  latter  by  per- 
mitting a  Spaniard  to  be  hanged  at  Charing  Cross 
for  killing  an  Englishman  there ;  but,  generally, 
the  people  believed  that  he  encouraged  the  insolence 
of  his  countrymen,  and  entertained  the  project  of 
making  the  Spaniards  their  masters.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  there  was  a  curious  attempt 
made  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  discon- 
tented. A  stripling,  whose  real  name  was  William 
Featherstone,  and  who  was  the  son  of  an  hones^ 
miller,  gave  himself  out  to  be  King  Eflward  YI. ; 
stating  Siat  his  life  had  been  preserved  by  some  of 
those  miraculous  means  which  suggest  themselves 
at  times  to  inventive  imaginations.  Wild  as  waa 
his  story,  it  obtained  credit  among  some  rustics. 
It  soon  reached  the  queen's  ears,  and  greatly 
alarmed  her  council,  who  took  measures  £ov  the 
immediate  arrest  of  the  impostor.  He  was  seized 
at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  but  not  till  the  month  of  May, 
and  was  brought  before  the  privy  council  at  I(amp- 
ton  Court  When  roughly  examined,  *^  he  coun- 
terfeited a  manner  of  simplicity,  or  rather  frenzy," 
and  would  make  no  direct  answer,  but  only  im- 
plored pardon,  "for  he  wist  not  what  he  said.'* 
Upon  being  further  questioned,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  certain  persons  to  take  upon 
him  the  name  of  the  late  king ;  but  "  his  talk  was 
not  found  true;"  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea  prison  as  a  lunatic  fool — a  moderate 
and  proper  decision.  It  was,  however,  deemed 
necessary  to  exhibit  him  to  the  people ;  and,  a  few 
days  later,  he  was  carried  in  a  cart  through  the 
city  of  London,  with  a  paper  over  his  head, 
whereon  was  written  that  this  waa  he  who  had 
named  himself  King  Edward.  ''And  thence  he 
was  conveyed  to  Westminster,  being  led  round 
about  the  Hall,  and  showed  to  all  the  people  there  j 
and  afterwards  he  was  taken  out  of  the  cart  and 
stripped,  and  then  whipped  roimd  about  the  palace 
at  the  same  cart's  tail,  and  then  through  West- 
minster to  Smithfield,  and  then  banished  into  the 
north,  in  which  country  he  was  bom.'**  But  the 
poor  maniac  could  not  be  quiet :  he  spread  abroad 
that  King  Edward  was  certainly  alive,  and  that 
he  had  spoken  with  him;  and  for  this  he  was 
agam  apprehended,  and  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered at  Tyburn  in  the  following  year.t 

This  present  year  (1555)  opened  most  gloomily 
for  the  Protestants.  The  queen  sent  Thomas 
Thirlby,  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Lord  Anthony 
Montacute,  and  Sir  Edward  Came,  or  Kame,  with 
a  very  honourable  train  of  gentlemen  and  others, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  confirm  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  nation  with  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  concert  meaaurca  for  the  promotion  of  the 
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old  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But 
Mary  wanted  no  foreign  advisers  to  urge  her  into 
the  paths  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  The 
conviction  was  deeply  settled  in  her  heart's  core 
and  in  her  brain, — and  there  were  bishops  of 
English  birth  to  insist  upon  it, — that  toleration 
in  religion  only  led  to  indifference  and  the 
etemal  perdition  of  men's  souls, — that  any  re- 
conciliation of  parties  or  sects  was  not  to  be 
thought  pf, — that  it  was  the  duty  of  religious 
princes  to  exterminate  the  heretical  infection,— 
that  the  mass  of  the  people*  after  all,  were  attached 
to  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  only  true 
church;  and  that  those  of  them  who  were  not, 
would  soon  come  back  into  the  right  way  if  all  the 
heretical  portion  of  the  clergy,  particularly  the 
bishops,  were  taken  from  them,  and  treated  with 
wholesome  severity.  The  prisona  were  already 
crowded — the  inquisitors  had  only  to  choose  their 
victims,  and  prepare  their  stakes  and  faggots. 
There  were  several  preludes  and  preparations  to 
accustom  the  people  to  the  degradation  of  these 
spiritual  teachers,  whom,  only  two  years  before,  all 
had  been  bound  by  law  to  revere  and  obey.  Some 
married  priests,  who  would  not  leave  their  wives, 
were  sent  in  procession  round  St.  Paul's  Church 
with  white  sheets  over  them,  and  buming  tapers 
and  scourges  in  their  hands ;  and  when  tlm  humi- 
liating ceremony  was  over  they  were  publicly 
whipped.  These  scenes  were  repeated  in  difiierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  unlucky  wives  of 
clergymen  were  occasionally  treated  with  equal 
CQntumely.f 

The  revived  statutes  against  heretics — that  is  to 
say,  the  acta  first  passed  against  the  Lollards  in  the 
times  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.— 
were  to  take  effect  from  the  20th  of  January  (1 555). 
Previous  to  that  great  day  of  rejoicing,  Bouaer, 
with  eight  bishops  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  ortho- 
dox priests,  made  a  grand  procession  through 
London  to  retum  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
sudden  renewal  of  divine  grace  in  the  land.  Then 
a  commission  sat  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Oveir, 
Southwark,  for  the  trial  of  Protestants.  The  fiibt 
man  brought  before  them  was  John  Rogers,  a  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  been  lying 
in  Newgate  among  cut-throats  and  desperadoes 
for  more  than  a  year.  When  questioned  and 
brow-beaten  by  his  judge,  Rogers  pointedly  asked, 
**  Did  not  you,  yourself,  for  twenty  years,  pray 
against  the  pope  ?"  "  I  was  forced  by  cruelty," 
replied  Bishop  Gardiner.  "  And  will  you  use  the 
like  oruelty  to  us  ?"  said  Rogers.  But  these  were 
not  days  when  either  party,  Papist  or  Protestant, 
would  feel  the  full  force  of  this  argument;  ncr 

•  KotwlUisUnding  the  progresn  made  by  lh«  KeforaatioB  dories 
the  iliott  reiffo  of  Edward  VI .,  it  is  probable  that  thia  atetemeBt  «m 
correct.  In  London,  aud  the  great  citiea  generally,  there  wew  ipwy 
ProtesUnta,  but  in  Uie  rural  diatricta  their  number  waaccmpirainHt 
smalL  Hiere  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  great  difltrrnrc  a 
this  reapeck  amonv  the  counties.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  U  r  rxamv  <*. 
were  to  a  great  extent  I*rt)tesUBt,  and  no  cart  of  Bnglaud  wlfrrffi  * 
much  ftom  Mary's  persecutions,  though  tney,  io  effect,  had  Kt  wi 
on  the  throne  upon  promisaa  which  her  bigotiy  could  MTcr  ytnui 
her  to  keep. 

f  Hidiiiabed,— GnfteD«— Stow^StiTp*. 
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could  anything  else  he  spoke  avail  the  prisoner. 
Kneeling  before  them,  he  reminded  the  court  of 
their  long  and  public  acquiescence  with  the  laws 
in  matters  of  religion  of  Henry  and  Edward, 
and  of  their  repeated  oaths  taken  to  maintain  the 
same, — a  course  only  likely  to  exasperate  them, 
and  hurry  them  on  to  sentence  and  execution,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hearing  of  such  Unpleasant 
truths.  He  defended  his  marriage  as  bemg  ori- 
ginally contracted  in  Germany,  in  a  country  where 
marriage  was  permitted,  and  even  recommended, 
to  clergymen;  and  he  represented  that  he  had 
never  brought  hia  wife  into  England  until  the 
laws  of  England  permitted  him  so  to  do,  and 
to  live  in  holy  matrimony  like  other  men.  The 
court  sentenced  him  to  the  flames,  without  naming 
the  day  on  which  he  was  to  suffer.  At  an  early 
hour,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  was  suddenly 
roused  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  warned  by  the 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  Newgate  that  he  must 
bum  that  day.  "  Then,"  said  this  resolute  man, 
"  I  need  not  truss  my  points."  The  only  favour 
he  asked  was,  to  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few  words 
with  his  dear  wife ;  but  Bonner  had  the  brutality 
to  refuse  this  miserable  consolation.  He  was  led 
towards  Smithfidd  by  the  sheriffs,  singing  a  misc' 
rare  as  he  went ;  and  his  wife  and  eleven  children, 
one  at  the  breast,  stood  where  he  could  see  them, 
near  the  stake.  Nothing  moved  by  this  sight,  or, 
at  least,  not  moved  to  save  his  life  by  recanting, 
the  proto-martyr  of  those  times,  as  he  is  not  unaptly 
called,  stepped  up  to  the  fire,  and  was  burnt  alive.* 
On  the  night  after  Rogers's  martyrdom  in  Smith- 
field  the  Protestant  bishop  Hooper,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  reformed  church,  was  told  that  he 
was  to  be  burnt,  not  in  Smithfield,  however,  but  at 
Gloucester,  among  his  own  people :  and  at  Glou- 
cester he  was  burnt  in  a  slow  fire  on  the  9th  of 
February.  The  same  course  was  adopted  with 
Robert  t'errar.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  rigid  man 
and  of  a  rough  behaviour,  who  was  sent  down  from 
J^ondon  to  his  own  diocese,  where  he  was  burnt 
alive  on  the  30th  of  March.  About  the  same  time 
fires  were  lit  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
On  the  eastern  side,  on  the  very  day  that  Bishop 
Hooper  was  burned  at  Gloucester,  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor,  who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  family 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  preferred  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  was  burned  in  that 
town.  This  Taylor  was  one  of  the  boldest  of  those 
who  suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  and,  like  nearly 
every  one  of  those  Protestant  martyrs,  he  was  a 
man  of  humble  birth.  His  neighbour,  the  rector 
of  Aldham,  either  actuated  by  an  honest  attach- 
ment to  Romanism  or  by  an  interested  anxiety  to 

*  Pnltrr.— Godwia—BlanL— Diapatchet  of  Nonilles,  Uie  FreneU 
Mtnbaisiulor.  This  exccutiou  produoed  a  in^at  eRrct  upon  Uie  peopl*, 
but  one  altoKrthcr  dlflervok  Irom  what  tbm  wntchMl  Mary  and  her 
1ii»hovs  expocted.  Noalllet,  who  was  a  Catholic,  v^Y*,  "  This  day 
the  conflnnat&oa  of  the  alliance  between  ttie  pope  and  Uilf  kingdom 
lias  b(*en  made  by  a  public  and  lolcnin  saoriflcc  of  a  preaching  doctor 
iiamt'd  Ro;r(>rs.  who  llis  bceii  burnt  alhe  ftir  being  a  Lutheran  ;  hut 
he  has  met  hit  death  fersisting  fn  hit  opinion.  At  which  the  greater 
part  uf  the  p«^ple  here  took  such  pleasure  that  they  did  not  firar  to 
ghe  him  manv  aeelamatiuua  to  comfort  hit  courage  {  and  even  hie 
children  stood  by  consoling  him,  in  such  a  way  that  be  looked  as  If 
they  were  oondueting  him  to  a  meiry  maniage.** 


gain  favour  with  the  ruling  powers  (it  is  not  often 
Qiat  we  can  discriminate  between  the  two  motives), 
undertook  to  say  mass  in  Hadleigh  Church  on 
Queen  Mary's  accession,  which  Taylor  resolutely 
teiiised  to  do.  Having  up  to  this  time  the  law  on 
his  side^  for  the  statutes  of  the  late  reign  had  not 
vet  been  repealed,  the  rector  of  Hadleigh  ran  to 
his  church  to  prevent  what  he  considered  a  pro- 
fanation. He  found  the  principal  entrance  closed 
and  locked,  but  the  chancel-door  was  on  the  latch, 
and  b^  it  he  entered ;  and  on  entering  he  saw  his 
intrusive  neighbotir,  the  Rector  of  Aldham,  standing 
before  a  newly  erected  altar  equipped  like  a  Roman 
priest  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  with  several  men 
with  naked  swords  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  altar 
to  protect  him.  "  Thou  devil !"  said  Taylor  (his 
language  was  not  more  violent  than  what  waa  used 
commonlv  by  each  of  the  conflicting  sects),  "  thou 
devil!  who  tnade  thee  so  bold  as  to  enter  into  this 
church  of  Christ  ?"  "  Thou  traitor  !'*  retorted  the 
rector  of  Aldham,  "  what  doest  thou  here  to  let 
and  disturb  the  queen's  proceedings?'*  'M  am  no 
traitor,"  replied  the  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  "  but  the 
shepherd  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  feed  his 
flock  in  this  place.  I  have  therefore  authority 
here,  and  I  command  thee,  thou  Popish  wolf,  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence."  But  the  rec- 
tor of  Aldhato  would  not  move,  and  his  party 
within  the  church  forcibly  expelled  Taylor  and 
made  fast  ail  the  doors.  The  people  on  the  out- 
side, who  were  Protestants,  and  who  took  the  part 
of  Uie  rightful  rector,  then  threw  stones  at  the 
church  windows.  Soon  after  this  scene,  when  the 
determination  of  the  new  government  was  ap- 
parent to  all  men,  Rowland  Taylor  was  exhorted 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  "No!'*  he  replied  to 
these  friendly  advisers,"  I  am  now  old,  and  have 
already  lived  too  long,  to  see  these  terrible  days. 
Flee  you,  and  act  as  your  consciences  lead.  I  am 
fully  determined  to  face  the  bishop  (Gardiner), 
and  tell  him  to  his  beard  that  he  doth  naught." 
Nor  did  this  high  courage,  and  a  certain  wit  or 
humour  which  he  possessed,  forsake  him  in  the 
presence  of  that  court  Whose  every  sentence  was 
written  in  fire  and  flame.  He  boldly  asked  Gar- 
diner, with  what  countenance  he  could  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  and  answer  to  his  oaths 
taken  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  blessed  King 
Edward  VI.,  his  son?  Tlie  chancellor  replied 
that  those  were  Herod's  oaths, — unlawful,  and 
therefore  to  be  broken ;  that  he  had  done  well  in 
breaking  them,  and  that  he  trusted  and  wished 
that  Taylor  would  do  the  same.  In  the  end 
Taylor  was  committed  to  prison,  on  his  own  ad- 
mission that  he  was  a  married  man  and  held  the 
mass  to  be  a  vile  idolatry.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary Bishop  Bonner  went  to  his  prison  to  degrade 
him  from  the  priesthood,  a  ceremony  considered 
indispensable  by  the  Roman  church  before  any 
sentence  can  be  passed  upon  any  man  in  holy 
orders  for  any  crime  whatsoever.  Taylor,  though 
an  old  man,  was  stout  and  robust :  when  Bishop 
Bonner,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  ceremony  of 
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clerical  degradation,  was  about  to  atrike  him  on  the 
breast  with  his  crosier,  his  chaplain  in  a  great  fright 
said,  '*  My  lord,  strike  him  not,  for  he  will  surely 
strike  again !"  "  Yea,  by  St.  Peter  will  I  !'*  said 
Taylor ;  "  the  cause  is  Christ's,  and  I  were  no 
good  Christian  if  I  refused  to  fight  in  my  master's 
quarrel!"  Even  after  large  deductions  on  the 
score  of  an  almost  unavoidable  exaggeration,  it 
appears  certain  that  this  bold  preacher  met  his 
fate  with  wonderful  fortitude;  but  his  sufferings 
were  less  atrocious  than  those  of  Bishop  Hooper, 
for  one  of  the  executioner^s  men  broke  his  skull 
with  a  halberd,  and  thrust  his  body  into  the  midst 
of  the  quick  fire.  From  this  Rowland  Taylor  de- 
scended the  eloquent,  the  learned,  the  great  and 
amiable  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  antagonist  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  advocate  of  tole- 
ration,—one  of  the  first  and  best  of  that  holy  band 
who  taught  that  God  was  not  served  by  the  tor- 
ment of  his  creatures. 

In  another  direction,  Laurence  Saunders,  who 
had  been  a  tradesman  or  a  merchant,  but  who 
had  studied  at  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
had  made  himself  a  good  scholar  and  a  most 
eloquent  preacher,  was  burnt  at  Coventry.  He 
was  of  a  different  constitution  and  temper  from 
Rowland  Taylor,  being  quiet  and  somewhat  ti- 
mid, but  he  had  the  courage  to  stay  when  he 
might  have  fled  out  of  the  country,  and,  with  the 
horrid  stake  before  him,  he  would  not  purchase 
life  by  recanting.  The  now  prevalent  fanaticism 
of  the  papists  occasionally  awoke  a  like  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants.  On  Easter  day, 
the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Roman  church, 
one  William  Branch,  or  Flower,  who  had  once 
been  a  monk  of  Ely,  but  who  had  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  stabbed  another  priest  as  he 
was  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  people  in 
the  manner  of  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Westminster.  No  crime  could  be  so  fright- 
ful as  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholics :  there  was 
no  hope  of  escaping  from  a  crowded  church,  and 
the  enthusiast  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
it.  On  the  24th  of  April  his  sacrilegious  right 
hand  was  cut  off,  and  then,  "for  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion,"  he  was  burned  in  the  sanc- 
tuary near  to  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard.* 

During  the  festivities  of  Easter  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  summoned  to  co\irt,  that  she  might 
congratulate  the  queen,  who  had  taken  her  chamber 
at  Hampton  Court,  to  be  delivered  ;  and  it  should 
seem  that  Elizabeth  acquitted  herself  very  dexter- 
ously on  this  delicate  occasion.  But,  to  return  to 
the  chief  business  of  this  deplorable  reini,  John 
Cardmaker,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Wells, 
was  burned  at  London  on  the  last  day  of  May ;  and 
John  Bradford,  who  is  universally  described  by 
the  Protestants  as  being  able,  eloquent,  learned 
and  godly,  suffered  the  same  cruel  death  at  the 
same  place  about  a  month  later.  A  little  before, 
or  a  little  after  these  executions  in  the  capital, 
Thomas  Hawkes.  an  Essex  gentleman,  was  burned 
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at  Coggeshall ;  John  iMience,  a  priest,  at  Col- 
chester; Tomkins,  #^  weaver,  at  Shoreditch; 
Pigott,  a  butcher,  at  Braintree ;  Knight,  a  barber, 
at  Maldon ;  and  Hunter,  an  apprentice  to  a  silk- 
weaver,  at  Brentwood.  Other  men,  of  a  humble 
condition  of  life,  frankly  gave  their  bodies  to  the 
flames  in  other  places,  rather  than  recant  and 
accept  the  gracious  pardon  of  the  queen  and  mother 
church ;  and  the  pangs  even  of  that  horrible  death 
must  have  been  less  than  the  sufferings  of  hundreds 
of  others,  who  lay  in  noisome  dungeons,  crowded- 
heaped  one  upon  the  other — without  fire,  without 
proper  food,  without  the  pure  and  blessed  water 
that  was  flowing  in  copious  streams  on  all  sides, 
and  even  under  the  very  walls  of  their  prisons,— 
without  light, — ^without  books  or  paper,  or  the  resort 
of  friends  and  relatives, — liable  at  every  hour  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  executioner  with  his  racks,  and 
brakes,  and  screws,  and  other  infernal  instruments 
of  torture. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  who  was  far 
less  cruel  than  many,  soon  grew  weary  of  piesidisg 
in  the  horrible  court  at  3ie  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy:  he  withdrew  as  early  as  the  mouth  of 
February,  when  his  duties  devolved  on  an  apter 
spirit,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  who  possessed 
all  the  essentids  for  an  inqiiisitor  and  familiar  of 
the  holy  office  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Eng- 
lishman we  evCT  heard  of.  This  prelate  sat  in  the 
consistory  of  St  Paul's,  where  the  lord  mayor  and 
certain  of  the  aldermen  were  forced  to  attend.  In 
this  court  he  could,  with  ease  and  great  comfort  to 
himself,  condemn  men  to  the  flames  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  dozen  a-day ;  but  even  Bonner  was  too  slow 
for  the  government ;  the  privy  council  kept  con- 
tinually urging  him  forward  in  this  frightful  per- 
secution ;  and  Mary  and  her  husband  addressed  to 
him  one  letter  (if  not  more)  as  if  even  he  wanted 
excitement  to  the  prosecution  of  heretics.*  Car- 
dinal Pole,  whose  moderation  and  mercy  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  at  Rome  of  entertaining  him- 
self some  heretical  notions,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  destructive  torrent,  and  to  prove  to  Mary 
and  her  govenunent  that  the  practice  of  persecu- 
tion was  not  only  highly  dangerous  to  themselves 
but  the  scandal  of  all  religion.  This  enlightened 
Catholic  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
bad  success  of  the  emperor  in  Germany  in  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  one  standard  of  fiedth  by  means  of 
fire  and  sword ;  and  his  humanity  and  love  of  bis 
country  made  him  deplore  what  he  could  not 
prevent 

Ever  since  the  month  of  March  of  the  preceding 
year  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  nad  been 
removed  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford.  The  two 
latter,  like  the  primate,  had  favoured  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Lady  Jane;  and  Ridley,  with  great 
spirit,  honestly  avowed  that  he  had  acted  with  his 
eyes  open, — that  he  had  never  been  actuated  by 
fear  of  Northumberland  or  of  any  one  else,  but 
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merely  by  a  conyiction  that  that  step  was  necessary 
and  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant reli^ien.  If  Cranmer  had  had  the  same 
decision  and  coinage,  it  is  possible  that  affairs 
might  have  taken  a  different  turn,  or,  at  the  worst, 
he  would  have  had  a  better  excuse  to  plead  than 
that  of  his  having  gone  into  the  scheme  of  ex- 
cluding Manr  against  his  conscience,  being  over- 
powered by  the  importunities  of  the  dying  Edward, 
whom  a  judicious  writer  terms,  in  this  instance, 
"  a  misguided  boy.'**  Ridley,  and  Latimer  also, 
were  amenable  to  the  same  charge  of  treason  as 
Cranmer;  but  for  very  evident  purposes  it  was 
resolved  to  sink  this  offence  in  the  more  awful 
charge  of  heresy.  The  timid  character  of  the 
primate  was  well  known,  and  the  Catholic  partv 
seem  to  have  considered  it  possible  to  force  all 
three  to  recant.  This  would  be  to  cover  their 
cause  with  contempt;  and  if  they  proved  obstinate, 
there  was  the  last  resort  of  the  stake,  which  would 
deprive  the  reformed  church  of  three  of  its  most 
conspicuous  members. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  about  five  weeks  after 
their  first  arrival  at  Oxford,  they  were  brought  out 
of  their  prisons  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  ques- 
tions relating  to  transubstantiation,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  quick  and  dead,  were  submitted  to  them. 
They  were  allowed  to  debate  these  points  in  public, 
and,  if  they  could  convince  their  mortal  enemies, 
then  their  prison  gates  would  be  opened.  But  the 
orthodox  controversialists  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of  fair 
play;  they  would  allow  their  opponents  no  books, 
— no  time  for  preparation, — ^nor  would  they  let 
them  argue  togetJier.  Cranmer  was  to  face  alone 
their  entire  battery  on  the  16th  of  April,  Ridley 
on  the  nth,  and  Latimer  on  the  18th.  On  the 
day  appointed  Cranmer  appeared  before  the  con- 
sistory assembled  in  the  divinity-school,  and,  widi 
more  courage  than  had  been  expected  from  him, 
he  proceeded  to  support  the  tenets  which  he  had 
taught;  but  there  were  many  voices  to  one;  the 
doctors  called  him  unlearned,  unskilfiil,  ignorant ; 
and  the  Oxford  scholars  very  generally  hissed  and 
hooted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  whenever  he 
advanced  any  opmion  they  disliked.  On  the  fol- 
lowing da^  Ridley  appeared  in  the  same  place, 
and  met  with  much  the  same  treatment ;  but  Ridley 
had  more  nerve  than  Cranmer,  and  more  learning 
than  Latimer,  and  to  him  is  generally  attributed  the 
glory  of  the  contest  on  the  Protestant  side.  He 
adhered  steadily  to  one  line  of  argument;  his 
mind  was  so  stored  not  only  with  passages  of 
Scripture,  but  also  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  the  canons  of  the  councils,  that  he  could  detect 
the  slightest  misquotation,  and  bring  the  whole 
spirit  of  those  writings  to  bear  against  his  adver- 
saries, who,  in  the  very  heat  and  bitterness  of  dis- 
putation, were  obliged  to  praise  his  subtle  wit  and 
great  reading.  But  he  might  as  well  have  held 
his  tongue,  for,  whenever  he  pressed  them  closely 
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with  an  argumentative  syllogism,  they  all  lifted  up 
their  voices  against  him  together.     "  I  have  but 
one  tongue,"  cried  Ridley ;  "  I  cannot  answer  at 
once  to  you  all."    When  poor  Latimer  was  brought 
up  to  be  baited,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  so 
weak  and  faint  that  he  could  scarcely  stand ;  and 
his  stomach  was  in  such  a  state  that,  though  he 
needed  refreshment,  he  was  afraid  to  drink  for 
vomiting.     In  spite  of  the  persecutions  which  he 
had  himself  directed  when  the  current  ran  in  a 
different  direction,  his  appearance  was  calculated 
to  excite  sympathy  in  every  breast  except  those  of 
controversialists  and    dogmatists.      ''  Ha !    good 
master,"  said  the  aged  prelate  to  one  of  his  judges, 
*•  I  pray  ye  be  good  to  an  old  man.    You  may  be 
once  as  old  as  J  am;  you  may  come  to  this  age, 
and  this  debility."    Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  dis- 
puted in  Latin,  but  Latimer  spoke  in  his  mother 
tongue,  and  was  the  better  understood.     But  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  without  frequent 
interruptions ;  and  the  Oxford  scholars  hissed  and 
hooted,  and  laughed  at  him,  making  altogether 
such  a  din  that  the  divinity-school  looked  more 
like  a  bear-garden  than  a  scene  appointed  for  the 
discussion  of  dogmas  deemed  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  men's  souls.     Poor  Latimer,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  and  simple,  if  not  rustic  manners, 
said,  with  a  naivete  which  would  be  amusing  in 
other  circumstances,  that  in  his  time  and  day  he 
had  spoken  before  two  great  kings  more  than  once, 
for  two  or  three  hours  together,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  "  but  now,"  he  added,  "  if  I  may  speak  the 
truth,  by  your  leaves,   I   cannot  be  suffered  to 
declare  my  mind  before  you,  no,  not  by  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  snatches,  revilings, 
checks,  rebukes,  taunts,  such  as  I  have  not  felt  the 
like  in  such  an  audience  all  my  life  long."    On 
the  28th  of  April  he  was  again,  together  with 
Ridley  and  Cranmer,  brought  up  to  St.  Mary*s 
Church.    They  were  asked  by  the  commissioners 
whether  they  would  now  turn  or  not;  but  they 
bade  them  read  on,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  that 
they  were  not  minded  to  turn ;  and  so  were  they 
condemned  all  three!      For  various  reasons  the 
execution  of  their  sentence  was  suspended  for 
nearly  eighteen  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 

Ejriod  (on  the  16th  of  October,  1555)  Ridley  and 
atimer  were  led  to  the  stake  without  Cranmer, 
who  remained  in  prison  five  months  longer.  In 
the  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  pleasant  town  of 
Oxford,  and  over  against  Baliol  College,  a  great 
stake  was  erected.  Ridley  was  brought  up  to  the 
spot  between  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and  a  worship- 
ful alderman.  Latimer  came  after  him  with  what 
speed  he  could,  but,  by  reason  of  great  age,  was 
slow:  Ridley  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  kissing  his 
cheek,  said,  "Be  of  good  heart,  brother;  for 
God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame, 
or  strengthen  us  to  bear  it."  It  was  usual  to 
preach  a  sermon  to  the  heretics  before  burning 
them ;  and  one  Dr.  Smith,  who,  for  interest  or 
fear,  had  renounced  Popery  in  King  Edward's 
time,  and  who  was  now  all  the  more  zealous  ou 
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that  account,  moutited  the  pulpit  on  this  occasion, 
and  delivered  a  vehement  discourse  on  the  text, — 
"  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  When  the 
sermon  was  over  Ridley  stripped  himself  for  the 
fire,  giving  away  his  apparel,  a  new  ffroat,  some 
nutmegs  and  bits  of  ginger,  a  dial,  and  such  other 
few  things  as  he  had  about  him ;  and  among  the 
by-standers  were  men  too  happy  to  get  any  rag  of 
him.  In  the  helplessness  of  old  age  Latimer  had 
left  it  to  his  keeper  to  strip  him ;  but  when  he 
stood  up  in  his  shroud^  erect  and  fearless,  by  the 
side  of  the  fagots,  he  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  beholders,  to  be  no  longer  the  withered  and 
decrepit  old  man,  "  but  as  comely  a  father  as  one 
might  lightly  behold."  Ridley  was  tied  first  to 
the  stake,  and  a  kindled  fagot  was  laid  at  his  feet, 
and  matches  were  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
pyre.  As  they  were  chaining  Latimer  to  the 
reverse  of  the  stake,  the  hardy  old  man  exclaimed, 
•'  Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out."  Then  the  flames  arose,  and  Latimer 
was  soon  seen  to  expire  in  the  midst  of  them ;  but 
Ridley*s  sufferings  were  long  and  dreadful.  The 
Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  the  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  court,  and  a  multitude  of  Oxford  scholars 
and  gentlemen,  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  whole, 
for  the  most  part  with  pious  and  complacent  coun- 
tenances, like  men  that  felt  the  happy  assurance 
that  they  were  doing  God  service.  But  there  were 
other  spectators  who  looked  on  with  very  different 
eyes.  The  fortitude  of  the  sufferers  confirmed 
Protestants  in  their  faith ;  every  execution  made 
some  converts,  and  went  to  awaken  a  thorough 
and  most  lasting  abhorrence  of  the  persecuting 
church.* 

About  six  weeks  before  these  executions  at 
Oxford,  King  Philip  passed  over  to  the  continent, 
in  no  very  good  humour  with  our  island,  for  his 
residence  in  England  had  given  him  slender  hopes 
of  being  able  to  bend  the  country  to  his  purposes ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  made  to  feel,  by  the 
whole  course  of  public  proceedings  in  parliament 
and  elsewhere,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  thrown 
himself  away  in  a  marriage  with  a  disagreeable 
woman.  Mary's  uncomfortable  fondness  seemed 
to  increase  with  his  absence :  she  wrote  him  tender 
letters,  to  which  he  seldom  replied,  except  when  he 
wished  her  to  obtain  money  for  his  use  from  her 
parliament;  and  he  entertained  his  courtiers  (if 
not  a  mistress)  with  unmanly  criticisms  on  his 
wife's  person  and  manners.  On  the  2lBt  of 
October,  five  days  after  the  death  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  the  parliament  met  in  a  mood  less  obse- 
quious than  usual,  and  the  queen,  in  her  anxiety 
to  serve  the  Church  of  Rome,  excited  a  somewhat 
stormy  opposition.  Some  months  before,  in  her 
ardent  zeal  for  the  pope,  she  had  the  imprudence 
to  consult  certain  memjjers  of  the  privy  council 
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touching  the  restoration  of  all  the  abbey  lands  in 
England,  which  she  told  them  she  considered  had 
been  taken  away  from  their  proper  owners  in  time 
of  schism,  and  that  by  unlawful  means,  and  such 
as  were  contrary  both  to  the  interests  of  God  and 
of  the  church.  She  told  them  Uiat,  for  her  own 
part,  she  considered  an  immediate  sunender  of 
what  the  crown  had  received  essential  to  salvation, 
and  that  she  set  more  value  on  the  salvation  of  her 
soul  than  on  the  possession  of  ten  kingdoms  such 
as  England.  From  her  vehemence  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  press  for  the  surrender  of  the  lands 
by  whomsoever  held,  and  on  this  head  the  sensitiTe 
parliament  were  never  at  their  ease  during  the 
short  remainder  of  her  reign.  But  during  the 
present  session  she  only  required  them  to  legalise 
ner  restoring  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  the  im- 
propriations vested  in  the  crown.  Even  to  this 
parliament  objected ;  and  when  the  commons  came 
to  vote  supplies,  it  was  asked  with  some  violence 
what  justice  there  was  in  taxing  the  subject  to 
relieve  the  sovereign's  necessities  when  slierefosed 
to  atrail  herself  of  funds  legally  at  her  disposal?— 
and  it  was  also  suggested  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
who  were  growing  rich  by  the  royal  liberality, 
ought  to  make  large  sacrifices  for  the  relief  of  their 
benefactress.  The  clergy,  it  should  seem,  had  not 
been  backward  in  so  doing,  or  at  least  it  was  stated 
in  reply,  that  the  convocation  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
queen  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  me  pound.  At 
last  the  House  passed  the  supplies,  hut  with  a 
considerable  deduction  from  the  amount  originally 
proposed ;  and  they  also  passed  the  bills  about  the 
first-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  impropriations,  but  in 
such  a  spirit  as  showed  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
urge  them  to  further  concessions  in  that  direction. 
When  ministers  had  brought  up  a  bill  of  penalties, 
and  for  the  sequestering  of  the  property  of  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  (first  cousin  of  the  queen,  and 
mothet  of  Lady  Jane  Grey),  "  and  others  con- 
temptuously gone  over  the  seas,***  the  Commons 
rejected  it  on  the  third  reading ;  and  they  showed 
no  more  respect  to  another  bill  for  incapacitating 
certain  persons,  who  were  not  sufliciently  diligent 
in  the  detecting  and  prosecuting  of  heretics,  from 
acting  as  justices  of  the  peace.  After  a  short 
session,  the  queen  dissolved  parliament  on  the  9th 
of  December.f  During  the  session  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, the  chancellor,  had  gone  to  his  final  account 
He  attended  at  the  opening  of  the  Houses,  and 
displayed  his  usual  ability  and  energy  ;  but  on  the 
third  day  his  bodily  sufferings  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  post,  and  he  expired  of  a  painful  disease  on 
the  12th  of  November.  The  great  seal  was  given 
to  another  ecclesiastic — to  Heath,  Archbishop  of 
York  ;  but,  though  keen  in  the  persecuting  of  Pro- 
testants, the  new  chancellor  had  not  the  talent  and 
address  of  the  old  one. 

•  Journalf.— -The  dactiesf  had  been  more  guilty  than  h#r  lwi»biini 
in  the  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane ;  but  ni  a  vttry  early  ttaa«  *^.  "'^ 
}icr  peace  « itU  tlie  cuurt.  and  was  erea  entertaioea  fiir  a  while  ia* 
friendly  manner  by  Queeu  Mary.  It  was  aUeged  thai  tbe  bad  W" 
abruad  for  Iier  reliftioii. 

f  Joarnals.— IloUflthed.— Stor. 
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Meanwhile    (a.d.   1556)  Mary's   unthankful 
hushand  kept  pressing  her  for  money,  and  still 
more  money.     To  maJce  up  for  the  scanty  sup- 
plies voted   hy  parliament,    she    and    her    new 
chancellor  had  recourse  to   a  variety  of  illegal 
and  violent  expedients.     At  first  one   thousand 
persons  were  named  on  account  of  their  wealth 
and  their  real  or  supposed  affection  to  the  queen, 
and  upon  these  was  levied  a  loan  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds:  then  a  general  loan  was  exacted 
from  every  person  in  the  kingdom  possessed  of 
twenty  pounds  a-year, — a  burden  that  fell  heavily 
on    the   country   gentry,   who    were   obliged  to 
pay:  then  sixty  thousand  marks  were  levied  on 
seven  thousand  yeomen  who  had  not  paid  their 
quota  to  the  former  loan ;  and  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds  more  were  exacted  from  the  merchants. 
In  the  blind  eagerness  of  this  insane  government 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  checked  and  em- 
barrassed in  all  kinds  of  ways ;  and  even  the  goods 
of  foreigners,  which  they  had  bought  and  paid  for 
in  the  London  market,  were  seized  or  put  under 
embargo,  that  some  unheard-of  duty  might  be 
raised  upon  them.     On  one  occasion  the  queen 
prohibited  for  four  months  the  exporting  of  any 
English  cloth  to  the  Netherlands,  in  order  that 
certain  merchant   adventurers  of   London,  with 
whom  she  had  bargained  for  a  large  sum,  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  selling  at  a  great  advan- 
tage the  goods  which  they  had  already  exported  to 
that  country.     When  the  English  company  settled 
in  Antwerp  refused  her  a  loan  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  she  concealed  her  resentment  till  immense 
quantities  of  their  cloth  and  kerseys  were  shipped 
for  Antwerp  fair,  and  she  then  laid  an  embargo  on 
the  whole, — ships  and  goods, — and  obliged  the 
merchants  to  agree  to  lend  her  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  submit  to  an  imposition  of  twenty 
shillings  on  each  piece  of  goods.     On  another  oc- 
casion she  prohibited  the  foreign  merchants  in 
England  from  making  any  exportation,  receiving  a 
large  sum  from  the  English  merchants  for  the 
monopoly  they  acquired  by  this  iniquitous  and 
most  absurd  interposition.     All  the  money  was 
spent  as  soon  as  got ;  the  mass  of  it  went  to  her 
husband  or  to  Rome ;  and  Mary  then  attempted 
to  borrow  money  abroad  from  the  great  trading 
cities,  but  her  credit  was  so  low,  that,  though  she 
offered  fourteen  per  cent.,  none  would  lend,  until 
she  compelled  the  city  of  London  to  be  security 
for  her.* 

It  appears  that  the  court  calculated  that  when 
Cranmer  should  be  no  longer  supported  by  the 
more  courageous  spirit  of  Ridley  and  Latimer  he 
would  temporise,  as  he  had  done  before,  and,  in 
the  fear  of  death,  take  such  steps  as  would  cover 
himself  with  infamy  and  bring  discredit  on  the 
whole  Protestant  party ;  and  that  for  these  express 
reasons  he  was  left  alive.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  there  were  other  reasons,  and  that, 
as  a  metropolitan,  his  case  was  reserved  for  the 
pope  himself,  the  tribunal  which  had  dispatched 
f  Cowpcr,  Chrootf— CMwiOt-Strype, 


the  two  sufiragan  bishops  not  being  competent,  in 
canonical  law,  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  By  a 
grievous  mockery  the  pope  cited  this  close  prisoner 
at  Oxford  to  appear  at  Rome  and  answer  for  his 
heresies.  At  die  end  of  the  eighty  days,  having 
taken  no  care,  as  it  was  said  in  the  papal  instru- 
ment, to  appear  at  Rome,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Thirlby, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
degrade  him,  and  to  see  the  sentence  executed 
upon  him.  Bonner,  in  the  process  of  degradation, 
is  said  to  have  insulted  his  victim  in  the  grossest 
maimer,  and  to  have  testified  great  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. Cranmer,  who  was  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power, — for  by  a  delicate  fiction  the  per- 
secuting church  was  never  the  executor  of  its  own 
sentences, — trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a 
horrible  death,  and  betrayed  that  weakness  upon 
which  his  enemies  had  calculated.  He  had  written 
in  abject  terms  to  the  queen  before,  and,  by  re- 
ceiving the  visits  in  his  cell,  and  listening  to  the 
arguments,  of  a  learned  Spanish  monk,— a  certain 
friar  Soto — and  other  Catholics,  he  seems  to  have 
wished  that  it  should  be  believed  he  was  still  open 
to  conviction.  He  now  renewed  his  applications 
for  mercy,  and  turned  a  ready  ear  to  those  who 
suggested  that  mercy  might  be  obtained,  but  only 
by  recantation.  It  was  a  vital  point  with  his 
enemies  to  lead  him  to  this ;  and,  if  the  truth  is 
told,  they  proceeded  with  a  dexterity  and  malice 
truly  infernal,  softening  the  hardships  of  his  cap- 
tivity, which  might  have  rendered  death  less 
terrible,  and  giving  him  again  to  taste  of  the  plea- 
sures of  life.  They  removed  him  to  the  house  of 
the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  where  he  fared  de- 
licately, and  was  allowed  to  play  at  bowls  and  walk 
about  at  his  pleasure :  they  told  him  that  the  queen 
loved  him  and  only  wished  for  his  conversion; 
that  the  council  were  rather  his  friends  than 
enemies,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  among 
them  in  honour  and  dignity.  But  the  argument 
which  probably  had  most  weight  of  all,  and  >\hich 
was  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  such  a  mind  daily  and 
nightly,  was  that  he  was  not  so  advanced  in  life  but 
that  many  years  might  in  the  course  of  nature  re- 
main to  him  of  a  lusty  old  age.  Latimer,  who  had 
met  death  so  boldly,  was  an  aged,  a  very  aged, 
man,  sick  and  infirm,  and  so  he  only  threw  away,  for 
conscience'  sake,  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  days, 
of  a  suffering  life ;  but  he,  Cranmer,  was  only  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year^  and  sound  in  bodily  health ! 
Not  to  dwell  upon  this  miserable  scene,  iu  which, 
after  all,  Cranmer  excites  rather  pity  and  com- 
panion than  contempt,  and  in  which  he  is  far 
more  easily  excused  than  in  many  others  of  his 
preceding  career,  he  formally  renounced  the  faith 
he  had  taught,  and,  as  his  enemies  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  signature  to  one  scroll,  he  signed 
recantation  after  recantation  until  the  number 
amounted  to  six  !*    But  if  we  make  a  charitable 

*  Strype  baa  publiihed  them  all.  See  Eccles.  Memor.  w.  407, 
&e.  A  part  of  Slrypo'i  Preface  to  these  paper*  it  vorth  qnotine: — 
'*  Oav  writers  nentioD  odIv  one  tecantation,  and  that  Fox  hath  «et 
dowD,  wbonlo  thej  follow  bla.   But  ihU  ii  bat  aa  impeiftet  rela- 
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and  a  proper  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  in  the  case  of  the  victim,  we  can  make  none 
for  the  diabolical  malice  of  his  persecutors,  who, 
when  they  had  thus,  as  they  conceived,  loaded 
him  with  eternal  obloquy,  led  him  to  the  stake. 
While  the  monks  and  the  learned  doctors  at  Ox- 
ford were  in  great  jubilee  at  having  brought  down 
to  the  very  mire  one  of  the  proudest  columns  of 
the  reformed  church,  Mary  sent  secret  orders  to 
Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton  College,  to  prepare  his 
condemned  sermon.  On  the  2l8t  of  March  the 
prisoner  was  brought  up  to  St  Mary's  Church, 
where  Cole  explained  in  the  sermon  that  repent- 
ance does  not  avert  all  punishment,  as  examples  in 
the  bible  proved;  that  Cranmer  had  done  the 
church  and  the  Roman  Catholics  so  much  mis- 
chief that  he  must  die;  and  that  their  majesties 
had,  besides,  other  good  reasons  for  burning  him. 
The  fallen  primate  of  England  had  learned  the  day 
before  what  was  intended  for  him,  and,  havmg  no 
longer  the  slightest  hope  of  life,  he  seems  to  have 
summoned  up  resolution  to  meet  his  inevitable 
doom  like  a  man.  It  is  said  that  a  prescribed 
speech  was  expected  from  him,  in  which  he  should 
publicly  repeat  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism ; 
but  this  appears  to  us  rather  doubtful,  for  the  per- 
secuting clergy  knew  their  business  too  well  to 
count  even  upon  a  simple  recantation,  except  as 
the  price  of  pardon  or  of  life ;  and  they  had  told 
Cranmer  that  he  must  bum.  Some  few  men — 
their  number  was  wonderfully  small  considering 
that  death  of  torture — had  recanted  when  brought 
to  the  stake  and  offered  the  queen's  pardon  on  that 
condition  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
one  would  do  so  when  there  was  no  offer  of  pardon, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  assurance  of  death. 
Accordingly,  Cranmer  acted  as  every  man  would 
have  done  in  the  like  situation :  he  renounced  the 
pope  and  all  his  doctrines, — ^he  gave  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  real  faith, — he  protested  against  the 
atrocious  means  which  had  been  used, — he  accused 
himself  of  having,  from  fear  of  death,  sacrificed 
truth  and  his  conscience  by  subscribing  the  recan- 
tations. It  was  not  convenient  to  permit  him  to 
make  a  long  address :  he  was  soon  pulled  down 
from  the  platform  in  the  church  on  which  he  stood, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  same  ditch,  over  against 
Baliol  College,  where  his  more  fortunate  friends, 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  had  suffered  five  months 
before.  He  was  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  tied  to 
the  stake :  he  made  no  moan  or  useless  prayer  for 

tiuD  of  this  pood  mau's  frftUty ;  I  thall  therefuro  endeavour  here  to 
««>t  down  thii  iiiece  of  his  history  more  dnlinetly.  There  were 
M'lpr.il  n*<»uttii>;  vrritiii:;!!,  lo  which  Craomer  subicribed,  one  after 
another;  for  afler  the  unhnppy  bishop,  b^  over-persuasion,  wrote 
u\i-  palter  witli  hid  subscription  net  tu  it,  which  he  thought  lo  yen  so 
r.iviKinibly  and  d.'Xterouily  for  liimself  titat  he  miji^ht  evade  both  the 
daiiffcr  from  the  state  and  the  danger  of  his  conscience  too,  that 
Mould  not  serre,  but  ano  her  was  required  as  explanatory  of  that; 
»ii'l.  when  he  liad  complte<l  with  that,  yet.  either  because  writ  too 
briffly  or  loo  ambiuiiously,  neither  would  that  serve,  but  drew  on  a 
th.nl.  y»'l  fuller  >ind  more  txprcHMve  th.in  the  former.  Nor  could  he 
r«capo*so»  but  still  a  fourth  and  a  Qfth  paper  of  recantation  was  do- 
in  ludi-d  of  him.  to  be  more  large  and  more  nartieular ;  nay,  and 
l.i<«tly,  n  sixth,  which  was  very  prolix,  containtni;  an  acknowledj;- 
meut  of  till  the  forsalien  and  detested  errors  and  superstitions  of 
Home,  an  abhorrence  ofhis  own  books,  and  a  vilifyiag  of  himself  as 
a  persecutor,  a  blasphemer,  a  mischtef-Baker,  nay,  and  at  the 
wickedest  wrvtch  tliai  lived.'* 


mercy  in  this  world :  the  death  which  he  had  so 
dreaded,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  seemed  less 
dreadful  when  he  saw  it  face  to  face.  As  soon  as 
the  flames  began  to  rise  he  thrust  into  them  his 
right  hand, — that  erring  hand  which  had  signed 
the  recantations.  "  When  the  fire  raged  more 
fiercely  his  body  abided  as  immoveable  as  the  stake 
whereto  he  was  fastened,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  *  Lord  receive  my 
spirit  I*  and  soon  expired."*  The  Romish  church 
of  England,  with  all  its  absolute  hopes,  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  that  con- 
sumed Cranmer.  The  impression  made  by  his 
martyrdom  was  immense,  and  as  lasting  as  it  was 
wide  and  deep.  On  the  side  of  tlie  Catholics,  the 
putting  him  to  death  was  as  gross  an  error  in  policy 
as  it  was  atrocious  and  detestable  as  a  crime. 
"  Had  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  been  directed 
rather  against  his  reputation  than  his  life, — ^had 
the  reluctant  apostate  been  permitted  to  survive  his 
shame,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,— it  must  have  been 
a  more  arduous  task  to  defend  the  memory  of 
Cranmer ;  but  his  fame  was  brightened  in  the  fire 
that  consumed  him.'^f 

On  the  very  day  after  Cranmer's  death.  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  had  now  taken  priest's  orders^  was  con- 
secrated and  installed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
But,  though  primate  and  papal  legate,  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  atrocity  and  worse  than  useless- 
ness  of  persecution,  he  could  not  change  the  temper 
of  the  queen,  nor  stay  the  bloody  hands  of  her 
favourites  and  ministers.  Paul  IV.,  who  now  wore 
the  tiara,  had  been  his  personal  enemy ;  and  Pole, 
who  apparently  had  not  more  courage  than  Cran- 
mer, seems  to  have  stood  in  awe  of  his  fierce  and 
intolerant  spirit.  On  the  27th  of  June  thirteen 
persons,  being  condemned  for  opinions  concerning 
the  sacrament,  were  burnt  at  Stratford-le-Bow-l 
In  all,  eighty-four  persons  of  both  sexes  are  said 
to  have  ^en  martyred  this  year  by  fire.  "  Neither 
did  their  cruelty  exercise  itself  on  the  living  only : 
the  bones  of  if  artin  Bucer  and  Paul  Phagiu?, 
long  since  dead,  were  dug  up,  formally  accused  of 
heresy,  and,  no  man  undertaking  their  cause  (as 
who  durst?),  condemned,  and  publicly  burned  in 
the  market-place  at  Cambridge.  And  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's wife,  who  died  at  Oxford,  was  disinterred, 
and  with  barbarous  and  inhuman  spite  buried  in  a 
dunghill."§ 

In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  this 
revolting  subject,  we  will  here  throw  together  a  few 
other  incidents,  in  completion  of  the  picture  of 
Mary's  persecutions.  From  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Rogers,  who  suffered  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1555,  about  six  months  after  Mary's  accession,  to 
the  five  last  victims,  who  were  burned  at  Canter- 
bury on  the  10th  of  November,  1558,  only  seven 
days  before  her  death,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  individuals,  among  whom  were 
five    bishops,    twenty-one    clergymen,     fifty-five 

*  Godwin.— Unmet.— Stnrpe.—D1iint,  Sketch  of  the  BefonaatiM 
4  Hallam,  Constitutional  II  islory  of  Xogbind. 
X  St4Mr.  i  Qodwin. 
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women,  and  four  children,  were  burned  in  different 
places  for  their  religious  opinions ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  were  several  hundreds  who  were 
tortured,  ruined  in  their  goods  and  estates,  and 
many  poor  and  friendless  victims  that  were  left  to 
die  of  hunger  in  their  prisons.  With  the  exception 
of  some  few  of  the  churchmen,  these  individuals 
were  almost  entirely  of  the  middling  or  humbler 
classes, — ^the  rich  and  great,  as  we  have  noticed, 
and  as  has  been  observed  by  several  writers  before 
us,  showing  little  disposition  to  martyrdom.  Only 
eight  laymen  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen  are  named ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  represent  all  the  aris- 
tocracy as  supple  hypocrites,  though  they  did  not 
expose  themselvesujoluntarily  to  persecution.  The 
earls  of  Oxford  and^Westmoreland  and  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  got  into  trouble,  and  were  censured  by  the 
council  for  religion ;  and  the  second  earl  of  Bedford 
suffered  a  short  imprisonment  Among  those  who 
were  said  to  have  "  contemptuously  gone  over  the 
seas,"  there  were  several  persons  of  rank,  whose 
property  and  interests  suffered  during  their  forced 
travels  on  the  continent.  Other  individuals,  who 
held  profitable  places  under  government,  volun- 
tarily resigned  them,  and  retired  to  the  obscurity 
of  a  country  life.  Even  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  unscru- 
pulous diplomatist,  gave  up  his  appointments  and 
withdrew  to  the  then  quiet  little  village  of  Hackney, 
his  native  place,  and  there  remained  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabe^  when  his  craft  and  talents  were 
again  brought  into  play  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant interests.  In  his  case,  no  doubt,  there 
was  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  odium  and 
malice  which  the  Catholics  must  have  borne  to 
him  as  one  who  had  grown  wealthy  on  the  spoils 
of  the  church ;  and  tlus  feeling  may  have  had  its 
influence  on  many  others  in  the  like  circumstances. 
But  yet  there  were  sonwy  who  had  partaken  far 
more  largely  than  Sadler  in  the  spoils  of  the 
abbeys,  and  who  yet  remained  about  the  court,  and 
even  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  royal  favour  by 
entering  zealously  into  the  spirit  of  Mary's  perse- 
cution. The  politic  Cecil,  who  in  heart  and 
in  head  detested  the  course  pursued,  which  he 
saw  to  be  as  bad  in  a  political  as  in  a  religious 
light,  conformed  outwardly  to  what  he  could  not 
resist ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  drew  the  line  of  con- 
duct for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  recommending 
humility  and  obedience,  and  certain  compliances 
with  the  times.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Eliza- 
beth possessed  a  natural  turn  both  for  simulation 
and  dissimulation,  and  that  she  scarcely  stood  m 
need  of  a  guide  and  instructor  in  these  particulars. 
She  opened  a  chapel  in  her  house,  as  commanded; 
she  entertained  mass^riests;  she  kept  a  large 
crucifix  constancy  suspended  in  her  chamber ;  she 
worked  with  her  own  hands  garments  for  saints 
and  Madonnas ;  and,  when  permitted  to  visit  the 
court,  and  take  part  in  the  entertainments,  she 
also,  as  a  price  paid  therefore,  accompanied  the 
queen  in  her  religious  processions,  which  were 
conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  in  her  visits  to 
the  re-Catholicizeid  churches,  which  were  in  part 
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restored  to  more  than  their  antient  magnificence. 
If  Elizabeth  entertained  in  her  heart  a  contempt 
for  these  ceremonials  and  observances,  it  was 
essential  to  her  safety  that  she  should  keep  it 
there,  though  it  w^as  not  very  easy  for  her  to  pre- 
serve that  dangerous  secret,  and  her  other  secrets 
of  a  political  nature ;  for,  though  she  enjoyed  appa- 
rent liberty,  she  was  in  fact  surrounded  with  spies 
and  guards,  so  that  it  was  supposed  that  nobody 
could  come  or  go  to  her  house,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  or  spoken  there,  but  it  was  made  known 
to  the  queen.*  Elizabeth  suffered  more  annoyance 
and  persecution  in  the  way  of  matrimony  than  on 
account  of  religion.  Philip,  who  was  most  anxious 
to  remove  her  by  marriage  out  of  the  kingdom, 
proposed,  and  in  fact  insisted,  that  she  should  give 
her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  came  into 
England  to  press  his  own  suit ;  but  the  princess 
obstinately  refused,  and  had  the  art  or  good  fortune 
to  gain  over  to  her  side  her  sister  Mary,  who  rarely 
opposed  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Soon  after 
the  King  of  Sweden  tried  to  obtain  her  hand  for 
his  eldest  son  Eric.  The  Swedish  ambassador 
intrusted  with  this  delicate  mission  was  directed 
by  his  sovereign  to  make  his  application  directly 
to  Elizabeth  herself,  by  a  message  in  which  neither 
the  queen  nor  her  council  was  at  present  to  parti- 
cipate. Elizabeth,  who  confidently  looked  to  the 
succession  of  the  English  crown,  as  one  well 
aware  of  the  state  of  Mary's  health  and  of  her 
own  great  popularity  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  nation,  not  only  rejected  the  suit,  but  resolved 
to  turn  the  gallant  and  generous  mode  in  which  it 
was  opened  by  the  Swede  to  her  own  immediate 
advantage.  She  declared  that  she  could  never 
listen  to  any  overtures  of  this  nature  which  had 
not  previously  received  the  sanction  of  her  majesty. 
Her  majesty  was  charmed  at  this  declaration,  and 
the  two  sisters  thenceforward  lived  in  tolerable 
friendship.  Elizabeth,  who  lavished  her  protes- 
tations of  gratitude  for  her  majesty's  goodness, — 
her  acknowledgments  that  she  was  bound  to  honour, 
serve,  love,  and  obey  her  highness  in  all  things, — 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her 
sister's  reign  at  her  pleasant  manor  of  Hatfield, 
with  few  privations  and  no  personal  hardships  to 
endure,  but  not  without  an  almost  constant  dread 
of  being  implicated  by  the  discovery  of  plots  in 
which  it  seems  almost  certain  tliat  she  secretly 
partook,  or  ruined  by  the  rashness  of  some  of  her 
friends.  A  tender  heart  might  have  been  racked 
and  tortured  by  the  fate  of  omers ;  and  in  one  par- 
ticular case  the  royally  dull  feelings  of  Elizabeth 
must  have  been  touched.  Sir  John  Cheke,  one  of 
the  finest  scholars  of  that  period,  one  of  the  best 
of  men  if  he  had  risen  above  the  intolerance  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  his  age,  had  been  preceptor  to 
her  brother  King  Edward,  and  had  assisted  in  her 
own  education.  Sir  John  got  free  from  the  Tower, 
into  which  he  was  thrown  for  the  part  he  had  taken 

*  ReUuime,  by  Micheto,  the  VeDetiaa  ambassador.— Dispatches 
of  Noailles,  th«  French  ambassador.—Tbe  Venetian  says  that,  though 
Elisabeth  was  Uving  Cathotieally  {phmtdo  CaUolieameMte)^  jet  It  was 
thought  that  the  was  only  dtssimulatlag. 
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in  the  affair  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  all  his  landed 
property  was  confiscated.  Having  obtained  her 
majesty's  permission  to  travel  on  the  continent  for 
a  limited  period,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
stayed  some  time  at  Basil,  where  an  English  con- 
gregation was  established.  Led  by  his  love  of 
classical  lore,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and 
even  visited  Rome,  the  head-quarters  of  the  reli- 
gion which  he  had  attacked,  without  molestation, 
and  apparently  without  risk.  In  the  beginning  of 
1556  he  reached  Strasburgh,  whence  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  dear  friend  and  brother-in-law, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  imploring  him  to  hold  fast 
his  Protestant  faith,  and  **  take  heed  how  he 
did  in  the  least  warp  or  strain  his  conscience 
by  any  compliance  for  his  worldly  security." 
From  Strasburgh  Sir  John  Cheke  privately  re- 
paired on  a  visit  to  his  two  learned  friends  Lord 
Paget  and  Sir  John  Mason,  who  were  then  Mary's 
ambassadors  in  Flanders.  Both  these  men  were 
recent  court  converts  to  Catholicism,  and  Paget 
had  testified  great  zeal.  Tlie  fact  is  not  clear,  but 
it  appears  probable  that  his  lordship  betrayed  his 
old  friend,  for  on  his  return,  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  Cheke,  with  his  companion  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  was  arrested  by  a  provost  marshal  of  King 
Philip,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into  a  cart, 
and  conveyed  to  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail 
for  England.  It  seems  that  his  leave  of  absence 
had  expired,  and  that  there  was  no  new  political 
offence  to  be  alleged  against  him  except  his  not 
returning  home  at  the  time  fixed.  But  in  these 
cruel  proceedings  the  queen  and  her  husband,  and 
the  zealots  of  their  party,  aimed  at  a  high  object. 
Cheke,  though  a  layman,  had  done  almost  as  much 
as  Cranmer  in  consolidating  the  Protestant  church, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  force  him  to  recant  like 
Cranmer.  Ga^ed  and  muffled,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and,  to  escape  the  stake  and  the 
miseries  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  signed 
three  ample  recantations,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
his  acceptance  of  all  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  church.  But  this  was  not  deemed 
price  enough  for  a  libef  ation  irom  prison  to  shame 
and  obloquy :  he  was  made  to  applaud  the  heavenly 
mercy  of  his  persecutors ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  his  seat  on  ^e  bench  by  the 
side  of  Bishop  Bonner  and  assist  that  English 
inquisitor  in  sentencing  his  brother  Protestants  to 
the  flames  at  Smithfield.  Shame,  remorse,  and 
affliction  caused  this  accomplished  man  to  die  in 
the  forty-seventh  ^ear  of  his  age,  of  a  death  more 
terrible  than  burmng. 

Although  that  institution  never  obtained  a  name 
or  formal  establishment  in  England,  all  the  worst 
practices  of  the  Inquisition  were  adopted.  An 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  appointed,  without 
authority  of  parliament,  for  the  effectual  extirpation 
of  heresy.  The  commissioners  were  empowered 
to  inquire  into  all  heresies,  either  by  presentments, 
by  witnesses,  or  by  any  other  political  way  they 
could  devise, — to  seize  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers, 
the  readers  of  all  heretical  books,— to  examine  and 


punish  all  misbehaviour  in  any  church  or  chapel, 
and  negligence  in  attending  mass,  confession,  and 
the  rest, — ^to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach 
pure  Roman  orthodoxy, — and  if  they  found  any 
that  did  obstinately  persist  in  their  heresies,  they 
were  to  put  them  mto  the  hands  of  their  ordinaries, 
to  be  punished  accordmg  to  the  spiritual  laws. 
The  commissioners  had  dso  full  power  to  break 
open  houses,  to  search  premises,  to  compel  the 
att^dance  of  witnesses,  **  and  to  force  them  to 
make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  discover  what 
they  sought  after."*  It  appears,  from  letters 
written  to  Lord  North  and  others,  diat'  there  was 
a  standing  order  *'  to  put  to  the  torture  such  obsti- 
nate persons  as  would  not  confess."  Informers 
were  encouraged  and  courted ;  so  that  nearly  every 
villain  could  gratify  his  spite  on  his  personal  ene- 
mies by  accusing  them  of  neresy  or  of  disrespectful 
words ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  secret  spies  were 
retaincKl,  who  not  only  firequented  public  places, 
but  also  invaded  the  sacred  privacy  of  domestic 
life.  The  justices  of  the  peace  received  instruc- 
tions to  call  secretly  before  them  one  or  two  honest 
persons  within  their  districts,  or  more,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  impose  on  them,  by  oath  or  otherwise, 
the  duty  of  secretly  learning  and  searching  out 
such  persons  as  **evil  behaved  themselves"  in 
church,  or  that  spoke  against  the  king's  or  queen^s 
proceedings.  And  it  was  set  down  in  the  same 
diabolical  instructions,  ^  that  the  information  shall 
be  given  secretly  to  the  justices;  and  the  same 
justices  shall  call  the  accused  persons  before  them, 
and  examine  them,  without  declaring  by  whom 
they  aM  accu8ed."t  Although  the  character  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society  had  been  wofully  dete- 
riorated, the  naturally  frank  and  generous  spirit  of 
the  English  people  revolted  at  such  practices ;  and 
not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  mischief  was  done 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  esta- 
blishing of  such  a  system.  Many — perhaps  most 
—of  the  justices  of  the  peace  avoided  the  execution 
of  the  queen's  orders,  and  the  parliament  would 
not  assist  her  in  enforcing  them.  This  was  the 
period  of  persecution  for  religious  opinions;  the 
efforts  and  the  success  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the 
other  Reformers,  had  excited  a  fiiry  among  the 
Catholics  which  nothing  short  of  blood  and  life 
could  allay.  The  penal  fires  were  blazing  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  and,  terrible  as  was 
the  brief  rage  of  Mary's  reign,  England,  as  com- 
pared with  most  other  Christian  countries,  was 
singularly  fortunate.}  Mary's  caie  for  the  souls 
of  her  subjects  did  not  improve  their  morals. 
Without  going  to  the  full  length  of  some  Protestant 
writers,  we  may  assert,  upon  good  evidence,  that 
crime  was  on  the  increase,  and  Uiat  capital  offences, 

•  Burnet.  f  Ibid. 

X  According  to  "fn  Paolo,  in  the  Netherlands  alone  fifty  thovnnd 
persona  were  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive*  or  btiraed,  on  ae^ 
eonnt  of  religion ;  and  in  France,  eren  before  the  maaaaere  of 
St' Bartholomew,  the  number  of  vietima  who  suffered  death  in  tha 
cause  was  to  be  atated,  not,  aa  in  En^and,  by  hondreda.  but 


by  thousanda.  In  Oennanv,  besldea  the  hafipier  tena  of  tbounada 
who  perished  in  battle  figfatug  for  the  privilege  of  worahippiiig  God 
in  their  own  way,  thousanda  died  on  the  aeaffold,  in  the  flamca,  and 
onacieaoe  wai  iaNear 
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independently  of  thoie  of  a  religious  kind,  greatly 
multiplied.  Fifty-two  persone  were  condemned 
and  executed  at  Oxford  at  one  assize.  Loathsome 
offences  re-appeared :  the  highways  hecame  again 
insecure.  On  more  than  one  occasion  men  of  rank 
became  thieves  and  cutpurses.  On  the  18th  of 
June  of  this  year,  1556,  a  younger  son  of  the  Lord 
Sandys  was  hanged  in  London,  at  St.  Thomas  d 
Waterings,  for  a  robbery  that  he  and  others  had 
committ^,  on  the  preceding  Whit-Sunday,  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  pounds.  On  the  8th  of 
July  thereafter  Henry  Peckham  (son  to  Sir  Edmund 
Peckham)  and  John  Daniel  were  hanged  and 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  for  concerting  wiUi  others 
to  rob  the  queen's  treasure.  In  the  same  unlucky 
year  London  and  other  cities  were  visited  by  the 
"  hot  burning  fevers"  which  were  particularly  fatal 
to  old  persons.  In  the  following  year  the  country 
was  afiBicted  by  an  extreme  dearth,  and  pestilence 
stalked  in  the  rear  of  famine.  Plots  and  conspi- 
racies were  not  wanting.  In  Norfolk,  one  Clever, 
who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  with  three  brothers 
named  Lincoln,  attempted  an  insurrection  which 
might  have  proved  formidable  but  for  a  lucky 
accident.  Clever  and  his  three  mates  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered  at  Bury  St.  Edmond's.  The  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  however,  remained  in  an 
unquiet  state,  the  people  bitterly  complaining  of 
the  queen's  ingratitude  and  broken  promises.* 

A.D.  1557.— Mary's  husband  Philip  was  now 
King  of  Spain,  and  absolute  lord  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Milanese,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Indies,  and 
other  fair  and  fertile  countries,  which  well  deserved 
a  better  master.  This  had  not  happened  by  the 
death,  but  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  his  father 
Charles  V.  The  emperor  and  king,  who  had  been 
for  forty  years  the  mightiest  potentate  in  Europe, 
becoming  suddenly  sick  of  worldly  dominion, — 

Cut  crowns  for  ronriet  away,— 
An  empiia  for  a  eeU. 

Though  only  fif\y-five  years  old,  and  with  his 
faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  to  all  appear- 
ance unimpaired,  he  determined  to  renounce  his 
many  crowns.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  he 
met  the  States  of  the  Low  Countries,  explained  to 
them  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  absolved  them 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  devolved  his 
authority  on  Philip, — ^weeping,  it  is  said,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  burden  which  he  imposed  upon 
his  son.  A  few  months  later  he  formally  resigned 
to  Philip  all  his  other  dominions,  and  all  his  titles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lofty  one  of  emperor, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  bestow.t  He 
chose  for  his  retreat  the  monastery  of  St.  Just, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile  and  Portugal, 
near  to  Placentia ;  and  there  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  month  of  February,  1557,  retaining  about 
him  no  more  than  a  dozen  of  servants,  and  keeping 
only  one  horse  for  gentle  exercise.     He  survived 

•  Stow.—Holinihed.— Baker.— Godwin. 

f  Charles  had  secured  it  already  to  his  brQther  Ferdinand,  who 
Weame  the  Emperor  FerdiDand  I 


about  two  years,  chiefly  occupying  his  time  in 
cultivating  a  little  garden,  reading  divinity,  making 
clocks,  and  trying  experiments  and  inventions  in 
mechanics,  for  which  he  had  always  had  a  taste, 
with  a  famous  engineer  called,  in  Latin,  Jaunellus 
Turrianus.  Many  things  are  related  of  him  in 
his  retreat ;  one  of  the  best,  which  is  probably  as 
true  as  any  of  them,  being  that,  upon  finding  he 
could  never  make  two  clocks  to  go  exactly  alike, 
he  deplored  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  blood 
he  had  shed,  in  order  to  make  all  mankind  think 
and  believe  in  one  way.* 

It  was  not  always  that  the  Most  Catholic  king  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  even  in 
that  high  quarter  political  considerations  or  personal 
animosities  continually  interfered  with  the  spi- 
ritual scheme.  Paul  IV.,  who,  as  a  bigot,  and  as  tlie 
first  that  introduced  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome,t  might  have  been  expected  to  lean 
towards  the  congenial  fanaticism  of  Philip,  hated 
the  Spaniards  with  an  antient  and  hereditary 
hatred,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  favoured 
the  French  and  their  party  in  Itfdy ;  for,  without 
the  arms  of  France,  the  pope  saw  no  possibility  of 
overthrowing  the  dominion  of  Spain,  which,  be  it 
said,  was  oppressive,  and  barbarizing,  and  odious 
to  the  Italian  people.  The  great  ability  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  had  imposed  respect ;  but  Paul 
thought  the  accession  of  Philip,  in  such  unupnal 
circumstances,  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  iubt, 
and,  before  the  new  king  was  well  settled  on  his 
throne,  the  pontiff  opened  negotiations  with  the 
French.  He  set  on  foot  plots  and  conspiracies  in 
Naples,  his  native  country,  which  was  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  Spanish  misrule;  and  he 
finally  arranged  a  grand  plan,  by  which  the  French 
king  was  to  expel  Philip  by  force  of  arms,  and 
take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  of  the 
Milanese,  and  the  other  states  in  Upper  Italy, 
which  his  ancestors  had  claimed,  and  several  times 
held,  though  for  very  short  periods.  But  Paul  had 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  Philip,  who  was 
ever  vigilant  and  suspicious,  and  who  soon  obtained 
intelligence  of  the  secret  manoeuvres  in  Italy.  In 
an  opportune  moment,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1555, 
he  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  take  upon  himself  ihe 
government  of  Naples.  Before  this  Alva  was 
governor  of  Milan,  and  now  he  had  the  supreme 

•  De  Thoa.— Bayle. 

f  The  reai  InquititioD  was  first  estabUshed  at  Rome  by  the  advica 
of  Paal  IV.,  then  only  Cardinal  Caraffa,  a  Neapolitan,  under  the 
nontifleate  of  PanI  III.  It  was  rendered  friglitfal  by  its  rigorous 
laws  and  novel  forms  of  procedure  i  but  it  did  not  obtain  all  its  mon- 
strous Tifour  until  the  election  of  Paul  IV. :  and  the  first  thing  the 
Romans  did  after  the  death  of  this  odious  pontiff  (which  happened 
in  1559)  was  to  bum  the  tribunal  of  tlie  holy  ofllce.  to  liberate  all  the 
prisoners  for  matters  ef  religion,  and  to  rase  the  prisons  of  the  inqui- 
sition to  the  ground.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
horrid  tribunal  was  most  powerful  at  Rome.  Many  of  the  popes 
detested  it  The  true  scene  of  its  might  was  not  beyond  the  Alps, 
but  the  Pyraneas,— in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  a  considerable  part 
of  Italy  it  was  never  esublished  at  all.  By  a  remarkable  anomalv, 
the  Neapolitans,  the  countrymen  of  Paul  IV.,  sud  perhaps  the  most 
superstitions  and  least  warhke  of  the  Italians,  would  nevrr  submit  to 
it,  but  rose  in  general  insurrection,  and  fought  desperately  with  the 
Spaniards,  whenever  there  was  a  talk  of  Introdueing  the  accursed 
tribunal.  And  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  the  plenitude  of  hU  power, 
found  himself  forced  to  declsre  that  he  never  had  intended  to  esta- 
blish  the  Inquisition,  and  never  would.  **  So  boldly  did  the  Neapo- 
litans consUntlv  oppose  thfe  inquisition,— a  tribunal  so  odious  to 
them,  and  so  abhorred.**— Otaanone. 
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command  of  the  whole  of  Italy  that  appertained 
to  the  Spaniards,  whose  armies  were  reinforced  in 
order  to  meet  the  French  (then  preparing  to  cross 
the  Alp8  under  the  Duke  of  Guise)  and  keep  down 
the  Italian  people,  who,  in  many  places,  were 
ready  to  rise.  The  pope  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  wear  an  almost 
useless  mask.  He  arrested  and  threw  into  prison 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  was  then  at  Pome  as 
ambassador  from  Philip  in  his  quality  of  King  of 
England ;  and  he  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  torture 
De  Tassis,  the  Roman  postmaster,  for  passing 
certain  letters  written  in  the  Spanish  interest. 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  who  soon  afterwards  massacred 
the  Protestants  in  heaps  in  the  Low  Countries, 
showed  little  delicacy  towards  this  turbulent  head 
of  the  Catholic  church:  anticipating  his  move- 
ments, he  marched  an  army  across  the  Neapolitan 
frontiers  into  the  Roman  states,  being  resolved  that 
they,  and  not  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Naples, 
should  be  the  seat  of  the  war.  The  Spaniards 
spread  confusion,  destruction,  and  terror  through 
the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  states :  people  fled 
from  the  city  of  Rome,  expecting  another  sack, 
and  not  doubting  that  the  troops  of  his  most  Ca- 
tholic majesty  would  prove  as  bloodthirsty  and 
rapacious  as  the  auxiliaries  under  the  Constable 
Bourbon :  but  Paul  IV.,  who  had  the  fierce  spirit 
of  a  pope  of  the  fourteenth  century,  would  not 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  though  one 
of  his  nephews,  the  Cardinal  Caraffa,  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  the  little  island 
of  Fiumicino,  they  concluded  nothing  but  a  truce 
for  forty  days,  which  was  rather  meant  for  gaining 
time,  and  deceiving  each  other,  than  for  a  preli- 
minary to  any  lasting  peace.  In  the  mean  while, 
notwithstanding  a  solemn  truce  for  five  years, 
which  still  existed  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  had  led  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  seven  hundred 
light-horse,  and  a  great  number  of  knights,  through 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  was  looking  forward 
with  bright  and  not  unreasonable  hopes  to  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy.^  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1556.  In  the  month  of  March  of  the  present 
year  (1557)  King  Philip  gratified  his  wife  Mary 
with  a  short  visit,  and  he  entered  London  in 
some  state,  being  accompanied  by  the  queen  and 
divers  nobles  of  the  realm.f  But  it  was  soon 
seen  that  his  most  Catholic  majesty  had  not  come 
for  love,  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  being  to  drive 
Mary  and  her  council  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  lie  had  fancied :  Cardinal  Pole  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  council  opposed  the  measure ;  and 
even  such  of  the  ministry  as  were  more  compliant 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  war  with  France,  which 
was  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  war  with  Scot- 
land, in  the  present  deranged  state  of  the  finances 

•  Oiannone*  Storia  Ctvile  dd  R«Kiio  dl  Napoli.— Sammonte.— 
De  Thoa. 
t  Stoir,—Holiiifthed. 


and  evident  ill-humour  of  the  people.  Philip  told 
his  miserable  wife  that,  if  she  failed  to  gratify  him 
in  this  respect,  he  would  instantly  leave  England, 
and  never  see  her  again ;  her  councillors  told  her 
that,  by  her  marriage  articles,  she  was  not  bound 
to  engage  the  country  in  her  husband's  wars,  and 
that  her  so  doing  would  be  considered  by  the 
people  as  a  reducing  of  England  to  a  dependence 
on  Spain.  But  the  Spanish  interests  were  seired 
by  a  strange  accident  Among  the  numerous 
English  refugees  in  France  was  one  Thomas  Staf- 
ford, a  person  of  some  rank  and  influence,  who 
entertained  the  notion  of  revolutionizing  England. 
With  only  thirty-two  persons,  he  crossed  over 
from  France,  landed  at  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire, 
and  surprised  the  castle  there  :*  but,  on  the  third 
day,  they  were  all  made  prisoners,  without  effbion 
of  blood,  by  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  Staffoni, 
Richard  Saunders,  and  three  or  four  others,  among 
whom  was  a  Frenchman,  were  sent  up  to  London, 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  tortured  into  a 
confession  that  Henry  II.,  the  French  king,  had 
aided  and  abetted  their  enterprise  ;  which  was  not 
altogetlier  improbable,  as  the  French  court  knew 
what  Philip  and  the  Spaniards  were  doing  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  Mary  to  her 
husband's  interests.  Upon  the  28th  of  May 
Stafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  and  on  the 
morrow  three  of  his  companions  were  drawn  to 
Tyburn  and  there  executed.  Richard  Saunders, 
who  had  probably  been  a  traitor,  or  had  divulged 
more  than  the  rest,  received  the  queen's  pardon. 
Making  the  most  of  what  had  happened,  the  queen 
accused  the  French  court  of  encouraging  many 
traitorous  bands  of  her  subjects, — of  giving  an 
asylum  to  her  outlaws,  who  were  maintained  in 
France  with  annual  pensions,  contrary  to  treaty,— 
of  sending  over  to^the  Castle  of  Scarborough 
Stafford  and  others  in  French  ships,  provided  with 
armour,  munition,  and  money ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
June  she  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war,— per- 
haps the  first  declaration  of  the  kind  thoroughly 
unpopular  with  the  nation.  Having  obtained  what 
he  wanted,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  instant 
raising  of  troops  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  his  own 
army  on  the  northern  fix)ntiers  of  France,  Philip 
took  his  departure  on  the  6th  of  July,— and, 
happily  for  England,  he  never  returned !  It  was 
difficult — ^most  difficult — to  do  her  husband's 
bidding;  but,  with  great  exertions,  Mary  levied 
one  thousand  horse,  four  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  pioneers,  and  sent  them  over  to  Flanden 
in  the  end  of  July,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  with  the  Lord  Robart  Dudley  for  his 
master  of  the  ordnance.t 

Amidst  this  din  of  war  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves 
died  very  quietly  at  Chelsea.     She  left  a  good 

*  Thouch  the  meant  orezacation  were  deftedve,  tlie  tiaie  vu  vrl. 
chmen.  King  Philip  had  arrlTed  in  the  bejrinning  of  Much :  S^ 
ford  came  over  at  tbr  end  of  the  same  month ;  bim  be  iattutlf  (Cit 
out  letlen.  and  bills,  and  manifestoea,  printed  and  written.  aflbniBf 
the  queen  to  be  most  unworthy,  and  that  the  king  had  teoacht  ip(« 
this  realm  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  Spaniards,  and  that  islo 
their  hands  were  to  be  delivered  twelv«  of  the  straofen  huUs  ia  lU 
nalm.— 5/our. 

i  Stow.-UoUnthfld. 
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name  behind  her  among  tlie  people,  and  was  buried 
like  a  princess  royal  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
•*  She  was,"  says  Holinshed,  *'  a  lady  of  right 
commendable  regard,  courteous,  gentle,  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  very  bountiful  to  her  servants." 

Having  joined  the  bands  of  Flemings,  Germans, 
Italians,  Dalmatians,  Illyrians,  Croats,  and  others, 
that  formed  the  army  of  King  Philip,  the  English 
marched  with  this  mixed  bost,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Elizabeth's  rejected  suitor,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  approved  captains  of 
those  times ;  and  they  soon  distinguisbed  them- 
selves by  their  bravery  in  a  fierce  battle  under  the 
walls  of  St.  Quintin,  where  many  of  the  chief 
nobility  of  France  were  cither  elain  or  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  such  a  consternation  was  spread  among 
the  French,  that  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
Philip  might  have  taken  Paris  had  he  marched 
immediately  upon  it.  But  Philip  was  always  wary 
and  cautious;  nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have 
contemplated  the  doing  of  much  more  than  the 
forcing  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  come  out  of  Italy. 
He  sate  down  before  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  which 
made  a  gallant  resistance  for  seventeen  days, 
during  which  the  French  had  time  to  fortify  Paris, 
and  to  call  up  troops  from  the  provinces.  But  an 
invading  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  so  ^)r- 
midable  that  they  were  obliged  even  to  recall  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and,  as  Philip  had  calculated,  that 
general,  who  had  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  hurried  back  across  the  Alps.  To  pro- 
long the  campaign  in  an  easy  manner,  Philip 
ordered  the  Spaniards,  English,  Croats,  and  the 
rest,  to  lay  siege  to  Ham  and  Cattelet,  which 
places  they  took,  and  then,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  retired  into  quarters  in  Flanders. 
When  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of  St.  Quin- 
tin reached  England,  which^gained  nothing  by 
it,  Mary  caused  processions  to  be  everywhere 
made,  and  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  giving  all  laud 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God;  "and  in  the  streets 
of  every  city  and  town  of  the  realm  were  made 
bonfires,  with  great  rejoicing :  which  sudden  glad- 
ness turned  very  shortly  after  to  great  and  long 
sorrow."* 

In  fact,  the  coming  of  Guise  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  so  profitable  to  Philip,  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
Mary ;  for  that  active  commander,  after  securing 
the  northern  frontiers,  resolved  to  sit  down  before 
Calais  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  vigorously,  and 
with  a  large  army,  commence  a  siege  which,  for 
ages,  had  been  deemed  utterly  hopeless.  Calais, 
which  the  English  considered  as  impregnable  and 
as  perfectly  secure  from  an  assault  during  the 
winter,  had  generally  its  garrison  reduced  at  that 
season;  but  in  the  present  year,  through  want 
of  money  and  the  efforts  made  to  serve  Philip,  that 
reduction  had  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
for?k ;  and  when  the  Lord- Deputy  Wentworth 
represented  the  danger  of  thus  depriving  the  place 
of  the  means  of  defence,  his  representations  were 
not  heeded.    In  the  month  of  November  two  skilr 

•  HuliosiMd. 


ful  Italian  engineers,  Strozzi  and  Delbene,  recon- 
noitred the  town  and  all  the  forts  adiacent,  having 
gained  admittance  in  disguise.  When  Philip 
obtained  a  hint  of  the  intended  project  of  Guise, 
he  offered  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Calais  with 
a  body  of  Spanish  troops ;  but  the  English  council, 
with  a  jealousy  certainly  not  groundless,  declined 
this  offer.  But  at  the  same  time  they  were  unable 
to  make  any  ready  effort  themselves,  even  when 
warned  of  me  danger :  the  English  navy  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  :*  to  victual  the  rem- 
nant of  it,  to  send  the  troops  to  Flanders,  the  queen 
had  seized  all  the  com  she  could  find  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  without  paying  for  it :  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  that  expedition  she  had  forced  the 
city  of  London  to  lend  or  give  her  sixty  thousand 
pounds  ;  she  had  levied  before  the  legal  time  the 
second  year's  subsidy  voted  by  parliament ;  she 
had  issued  many  privy  seals  to  procure  loans  from 
people  of  property ;  she  had,  in  short,  exhausted 
her  means  for  her  husband,  and  at  the  moment  of 
crisis  she  appears  to  have  dreaded  calling  her  par^ 
liament  together  to  ask  for  more  money.  And 
thus  were  the  weak  garrison  and  the  English  citizens 
and  merchants  of  Calais  left  to  their  fate,  almost 
without  a  single  effort  being  made  for  their  relief. 
A.D.  1558. — On  New  Year's  Day  Guise  entered 
the  English  pale;  and,  sending  one  part  of  his 
army  along  the  downs  to  RiselMmk,  he,  with  the 
other,  and  an  unusually  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
marched  towards  Nieulay,  or  Newnham  Bridge, 
and,  attacking  in  force  an  outwork  at  the  village 
of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  head  of  the  causeway,  drove 
the  garrison  into  Newnham,  and  took  possession 
of  that  outwork.  The  English  Lord  Deputy  feel- 
ing that,  from  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  gar- 
rison, he  could  spare  no  assistance  for  the  defence 
of  the  other  outworks,  ordered  them  to  be  evu^ 
cuated  as  soon  as  they  should  be  attacked.  This 
was  done  at  Newnham  Brid^,  whence  the  cap- 
tain retired  with  his  soldiers  mto  Calais,  and  that 
so  secretly,  that  the  French  kept  firing  at  the  fort 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  it;  but  the  outwork 
of  Risebank  surrendered  with  its  garrison.  Thus, 
by  the  third  morning  of  the  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  made  himself  master  of  two  most 
important  posts,  of  which  one  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  the  other  the  approach 
across  the  marshes  from  Flanders.  The  next  day, 
with  five  double  cannons,  and  three  culverins,  he 
battered  the  walls  near  to  the  Water-gate,  in  order 
to  make  the  English  believe  that  he  intended  to 
force  an  entrance  at  that  point,  and  cause  them 
*'  to  have  the  less  regard  unto  the  defence  of  the 
castle,"  which  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  place  "  where  the  French  were  ascertained 
by  their  espials  to  win  easy  entry;"  and  while 

*  The  whole  of  the  blame  {•  not  to  be  laid  to  Mar>-*s  forernment. 
The  navy  had  been  mach  dimiaished  and  •hamefally  neglected 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI..  when  all  the  venranU  of  goTem> 
ment,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  addicted  to  aatpillags. 
But  sailors  are  superstitious,  and  Mary's  reign  opened  with  a  bad 
omen.  "  The  Great  Harry,"  which  HoUnshed  caUs  **  the  notablest 
ship  of  England.**  was  burnt  at  Woolwich  on  the  S6th  of  August.  15A3. 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  taaoTs.  She  is  said  to  haTe  been  of 
a  thoasand  lone  burthen. 
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the  garriBon  lost  time  in  repairing  a  false  breach 
made  by  the  Water-gate,  Guise  suddenly  brought 
fifteen  double  cannons  to  bear  upon  Uie  castle, 
which,  with  astounding  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government,  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  such  decay  that  it  tottered  at  the  first  cannon 
shot,  and  a  wide  breach  was  made  in  it  before 
evening.  When  that  was  done.  Guise  detached 
one  body  to  occupy  the  quay,  and  another,  under 
Strozzi,  to  effect  a  lodgement  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbour;  but  Strozzi  was  beaten  back  with 
loss.  About  eight  in  the  evening,  at  ebb  tide,  de 
Grammont  was  thrown  forward  with  some  three 
hundred  harquebusiers  to  reconnoitre  the  great 
breach  in  the  castle.  The  ditch  was  broad  and 
deep,  but  the  water  was  low,  having  been  partially 
drained  off,  and  the  French  had  brought  up  by  sea 
a  great  quantity  of  hurdles  and  other  materials^  to 
facilitate  the  passage.  Upon  Grammont's  report 
that  the  breach  seemed  to  be  abandoned.  Guise 
threw  himself  into  the  ditch,  and  forded  it,  not 
finding  the  water  much  above  his  girdle :  his  men 
followed  in  great  haste — and  happy  men  were 
they  to  enter  die  rotten  old  castle  without  resist- 
ance. The  Lord  Wentworth,  as  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done,  had  withdrawn  the  English 
soldiers,  had  made  a  train  with  certain  big  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  now  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
blowing  the  castle  and  the  Frenchmen  into  the  air 
together.  But  this  train  was  badly  laid;  the 
French,  coming  up  out  of  the  ditch  with  their  clothes 
wringing  wet,  moistened  the  gunpowder,  and  saw 
the  attempt  to  destroy  them  fail.  After  passing 
the  night  in  the  castle,  Gruise  sent  on  his  men  to 
the  assault  of  the  town,  which  he  fancied  would  be 
taken  with  equal  ease ;  but  the  marshal.  Sir  An- 
thony Agar,  with  a  small  body  of  brave  men, 
repulsed  the  French  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
castle.  Sir  Anthony  next  tried  to  drive  them 
from  that  position,  and  persevered  till  he  himself, 
his  son  and  heir,  and  some  fourscore  officers  and 
men  were  laid  low  in  front  of  the  castl&-gate.  So 
miserably  weak  was  the  garrison,  that  this  small 
loss  of  men  was  decisive.  Having  in  vain  expected 
aid  from  Dover, — having  received  no  tidings,  nor 
so  much  as  a  sign, — the  Lord  Deputy  on  that  same 
night  demanded  a  parley.  The  French  acceded, 
but  would  grant  none  but  the  harshest  terms  of 
capitulation.  After  long  debating,  they  concluded 
in  this  sort : — "  First,  that  the  town,  with  all  the 
great  artillery,  victuals,  and  munitions,  should  be 
freely  yielded  to  the  French  king,  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  only  saved,  to  whom  safe  conduct 
should  be  granted  to  pass  where  they  listed; 
saving  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  fifty  such  other  as 
the  duke  should  appoint,  to  remain  prisoners,  and 
be  put  to  their  ransom.  The  next  morning  the 
Frenchmen  entered  and  possessed  the  town,  and 
forthwith  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
commanded  to  leave  their  houses,  and  to  go  to  cer- 
tain places  appointed  for  them  to  remain  in,  till 
order  might  be  taken  for  their  sending  away."* 

•  HoUualied. 


*'  The  places  thus  appointed  for  them  to  remain 
in,"  continues  Holinshed,  "  were  chiefly  four — ^the 
two  churches  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas,  the 
Deputy's  house,  and  the  Staple — where  they  rested 
a  great  part  of  that  day  and  one  whole  nignt,  and 
the  next  day  till  three  of  the  clock  at  aflemoon, 
without  eidier  meat  or  drink.  And  while  they 
were  thus  in  the  churches,  and  those  other  places, 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king, 
in  their  hearing,  made  a  proclamation,  strictly 
charging  all  and  every  person  that  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Calais,  having  about  them  any 
money,  plate,  or  jewels,  to  the  value  of  one  groat, 
to  bring  the  same  forthwith,  and  Uy  it  down  upon 
the  high  altars  of  the  said  churches,  upon  pain  of 
death,  bearing  them  in  hand  also,  that  they  should 
be  searched.  By  reason  of  which  proclamation 
there  was  made  a  great  and  sorrowfiil  offertory. 
And  while  they  were  at  this  offering  within  the 
churches,  the  Frenchmen  entered  into  their  houses, 
and  rifled  the  same,  where  was  found  inestimable 
riches  and  treasure,  especially  of  ordnance,  armour, 
and  other  munitions.  Thus  dealt  the  French  with 
the  English  in  lieu  and  recompense  of  the  like 
usage  to  the  French  when  the  forces  of  King  Philip 
prevailed  at  St.  Quintin  ;  where,  not  content  with 
the  honour  of  victory,  the  English,  in  sacking  the 
town,  sought  nothing  more  than  the  satisfying  of 
their  greedy  vein  of  covetousness,  vrith  an  extreme 
neglect  of  all  moderation.  •  .  .  About  two  of 
the  clock  next  day  at  afternoon,  being  the  7th  of 
January,  a  great  number  of  the  meanest  sort  were 
suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  town  in  safety,  being 
guarded  through  the  army  with  a  number  of  Scot- 
tish light  horsemen,  who  used  the  English  very 
well  and  friendly ;  and  after  this,  every  day  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  days  together,  there  were 
sent  away  divers  companies  of  them  till  all  were 
avoided,  those  only  excepted  that  were 
to  be  reserved  for  prisoners,  as  the  Lor 
worth  and  others.  There  were  in  the 
Calais  500  English  soldiers  ordinary, 
more :  and  of  the  townsmen  not  fully  200  fighting 
men  (a  small  garrison  for  the  defence  of  such  a 
town),  and  there  were  in  the  whole  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  (as  they  were  accounted 
when  they  went  out  of  the  gate)  4200  persons." 

Thus  was  lost,  in  eight  days,  the  town  of  Calais, 
which  had  cost  Edward  IIL^  an  obstinate  siege  of 
more  than  eleven  months,  and  which  the  English 
had  kept  through  all  the  varieties  of  their  fortune 
for  211  years.  When  it  was  too  late,  some  troops 
and  ships  were  collected  at  Dover  for  its  relief; 
*^  but  such  terrible  tempests  then  arose  and  con- 
tinued without  abatement  for  four  or  five  days 
together,  that  the  like  had  not  been  seen  before  in 
remembrance  of  man ;  wherefore  some  said  that 
the  same  was  done  by  necromancy,  and  that  the 
devil  was  raised  up,  and  become  French  ;'^e 
truth  whereof  is  known  to  God."*  Such  of  the 
queen's  ships  as  tried  the  passage  were  so  shaken 
and  torn  with  violence  of  weather,  that  they  were 

*  Onftoa. 
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forced  to  return  with  great  danger,  and  with  the 
I0B8  of  all  their  tackle  and  furniture.  If  this  tem- 
pestuous weather  had  not  chanced  it  was  thought 
that  they  might  have  attempted  to  recover  Calais, 
and  to  give  some  succour  to  Guisnes  and  Ham. 

**  So  soon  as  this  Duke  of  Guise,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  had  in  so  few  days  gained  this  strong 
town  of  Calais  (afbre  thought  impregnahle),  and 
had  put  the  same  in  such  order  as  hest  seemed  for 
his  advantage,  proud  of  the  spoil,  and  pressing 
forward  upon  his  sudden  fortune,  without  giving 
long  time  to  the  residue  of  the  captains  of  the  forts 
there,  to  hreathe  upon  their  husiness,  the  13th  day 
of  the  said  month,  with  all  provision  requisite  for  a 
siege,  he  marched  with  his  army  from  Calais  unto 
the  town  and  fort  of  Guisnes,  five  miles  distant 
from  thence.'**  Though  miserably  fortified,  the 
castle  of  Guisnes  was  most  gallantly  defended  by 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  who  had  obtained  some  four 
hundred  Spanish  and  Burgundian  soldiers  from 
the  army  of  King  Philip ;  but  in  a  few  days  the 
walls  were  completely  shattered;  the  Spanish 
auxiliaries  were  killed  almost  to  a  man,  and  the 
garrison  forced  their  officers  to  capitulate.  Nothing 
now  remained  unconquered  within  the  English 
pale  except  the  little  castle  of  Ham,  which  was 
80  completely  surrounded  with  marshes  that  the 
French  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing up  their  heavy  ordnance.  But  Lord  Edward 
Dudley,  the  captain  who  commanded  there,  aban- 
doned the  place  without  regard  to  the  honour  of 
arms,  the  night  after  the  surrender  of  Guisnes, 
and  fled  with  his  small  garrison  into  Flanders. 
••  Now  seemed  every  day  a  year  to  the  French 

*  Oxaftoo* 


king,  until  he  personally  had  visited  Calais  and 
his  new  conquered  country :  wherefore,  about  the 
end  of  January  aforesaid,  he  took  his  voyage  thi- 
ther, accompanied  with  no  small  number  of  his 
nobility."*  The  grief  of  the  English  court,  an  I 
the  vexation  of  the  people,  were  as  great  as  the  joy 
and  triumph  of  the  French.  Yet,  except  as  a 
humiliation  to  military  fame,  and  as  a  blow  to 
national  pride,  the  loss  was  not  so  serious.  Calais, 
indeed,  had  been  reckoned  as  **  one  of  the  eyes  of 
England,"  but  it  was  an  eye  constantly  in  pain 
and  peril,  costing  immense  sums  for  its  care  and 
cure ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  England  could 
see  very  well  without  it.  Its  importance  as  a 
mart  was,  indeed,  wholly  fictitious;  and  it  was 
always  a  temptation  to  continental  wars  and  inva- 
sions, by  offering  an  easy  entrance  into  France. 
If  he  had  not  been  opposed  by  a  public  prejudice 
and  the  temper  of  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
it  is  said,  would  have  sold  Calais  to  its  rightful 
owners — glad  to  have  his  country  rid  of  it  in  any 
way  that  did  not  imply  weakness  or  dishonour.f 
In  very  brief  time,  when  better  days  came  with 
Elizabeth,  it  was  seen  that  English  ships  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  were  quite  capable  of  guarding  those 
narrow  seas,  without  our  having  to  support,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  a  fortress  on  the  opposite 
shores.  Of  course  the  weight  of  these  reasons  was 
not  felt  at  the  time — ^nor,  indeed,  till  long  after. 
The  people  murmured  and  lamented,  and  the  go- 
vernment was  disgraced  and  depressed  in  the  ex- 
treme by  this  result  of  a  war  which  they  had 
engaged  in  without  justice  or  reason.  At  the  same 
time  the  Scots,  acting  on  the  usual  impulse  from 
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France,  began  to  stir  upon  the  borders.  After  the 
peace,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
reign,  the  Queen-dowager  Mary  of  Guise  made  a 
journey  to  France,  carrying  with  her  many  of  the 
principal  Scottish  nobility.  She  visited  her 
daughter  Mary  and  her  relations,  and  arranged  a 
grand  political  plan,  by  which,  on  her  return, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  the  Earl  of  Arran 
was  induced  to  resign  the  whole  government  of 
the  kingdom  into  her  hands.*  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1554,  she  assumed  the  name  of  Regent. 
In  this  capacity  she  acted  chiefly  under  the 
guidance  of  d'Oisel,  a  Frenchman  of  great  ability. 
Her  government,  upon  the  whole,  was  judicious  and 
beneficial  to  Scotland;  it  would  have  been  more 
so  had  the  Regent  not  been  obliged  to  make  sacrifices 
to  the  politics,  religion,  and  interests  of  her  family 
and  friends  in  France.  When  Mary  declared  war 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  French  court  required 
the  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland  to  make  a  diversion 
in  their  favour.  She  summoned  a  convention  at 
Newbottle,  and  requested  the  states  to  concur  in  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  England ;  but  the 
Scottish  nobles,  in  part  from  a  jealousy  of  the 
French*  in  part  from  their  conviction  that  the  war 
would  be  unprofitable,  refused  their  assent.  Upon 
this,  having  recourse  to  stratagem,  she  ordered 
d'Oisel  to  begin  some  fortifications  at  Eyemouth. 
As  this  was  upon  ground  mentioned  in  the  last 
treaty  with  Edward,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the 
works.  This  proceeding,  as  she  had  calculated, 
exasperated  the  Scottish  people,  who  anon  reta- 
liated in  their  own  fashion  by  making  forays  into 
England,  without  waiting  or  caring  for  any  decla- 
ration or  orders  from  the  government.  But  when 
D*Oisel,  in  person,  undertook  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Wark,  the  council  prevented  him,  and, 
not  only  recalled  him,  but  gave  him  a  sharp  re- 
buke. 

**  After  the  French  king's  departure  from  Calais 
he  made  great  haste  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
marriage  before  moved  between  Francis  his  eldest 
son,  called  the  Dauphin,  and  Mary  Stuart,  daughter 
and  so]^  heir  of  James  V.,  late  King  of  Scotland,"t 
The  great  political  importance  of  this  match  will  be 
developed  m  the  following  reign.  For  the  present 
it  will  suffice  to  state  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  was  united  to  a 
sickly,  silly  boy,  a  few  months  younger  than  herself, 
and  that  the  memorable  marriage  was  solemnized 
in  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  24th  day  of  April  (1558) 
"  with  most  magnificent  pomp  and  triumph, 
being  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  most  part 
of  the  princes,  prelates,  lords,  and  barons  of  both 

*  Arran  h«d  been  gratified  with  French  pensione,  with  the  high> 
•oanding  title  of  DukeofChatelherattlt,  and  with  a  public  aeknow 
ledgm^nt  of  his  riffht  as  next  heir  (after  the  yoani  Mary)  to  the 
ScoUiih  throne,  lliis  naltry  man  had  alto  thought  it  expedient  to 
bargain  that  no  terere  inTestigation  of  his  management  of  affairs, 
and  of  the  public  purse,  while  Regent,  should  be  made  by  his  sue- 
eessor  in  the  rM^ency.  Arran's  brother,  the  primate  of  Scotland, 
called  him  a  fool  for  thus  resigning  the  government  **  when  nothing 
stood  between  him  and  the  crown  but  the  Ufa  of  a  puling  girl."— 
Sir  fTalter  Seott,  HiH.  ScoL 

t  Qraftoa. 


the  realms,  as  if  it  were  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
new  alliance.'**     Before  this  great  event,  but  at  a 
time  when  it  was  known  it  would  take  place,  and 
when  the  nation  was  smarting  with  the  pang  of 
the  recent  loss  and  disgrace  at  Calais,  Queen  Mary 
summoned  a  parliament  that  she  might  implore  for 
more  money.    This  parliament  met,  and  the  mem- 
bers being  evidently  excited  by  a  passionate  desire 
to  recover  Calais,  or  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  tlie 
national  arms  by  giving  some  notable  defeat  to  the 
French,  without  making  any  reflections  on  the 
arbitrary  methods    recently  resorted  to    by  the 
queen  for  the  raising  of  money,  they  proceeded  to 
vote  her  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of  4s,  in  the  pound 
on  land,  and  2^.  8d.  on  goods,  to  be  paid  in  four 
years,  by  equal  instalments.     From  this  liberal 
parliament  the  queen  turned  to  the  clergy,  who 
readily  granted  her  Ss.  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in 
the  like  manner  in  four  years.    There  was,  how- 
ever, some  opposition  in  the  Commons  to   the 
passing  of  an  act  confirming  all  the  sales  and  grants 
of  crown  lands  which  the  queen  had  made,  or 
which  she  might  make,  for  seven  years  to  come. 
But  the  bill  was  passed,  and  one  Copley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  House,  was  put  under  arrest  for 
his  opposition  to  it.     With  the  money  thus  raised 
Mary,  '*  who  was  a  princess  of  heart  and  courage 
more  than  commonly  is  in  woman-kind,  thought 
herself  so  much  touched  in  honour  by  the  loss  of 
her  said  town  and  possessions  on  that  side  the  sea, 
as  she  counted  her  life  irksome  until  the  same 
were  either  recovered  again  or  the  loss  redubbedt 
with  some  like  victory  against  the  French  else- 
where."{     She  therefore  hired  a  number  of  ships, 
and  dispatched  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
sail  of  all  sizes,  but  chiefly  small,  under  the  High 
Admiral,  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  who  was  ordered  to 
join  King  Philip's  squadron,  and  while  the  Frendi 
king  should  be  engaged  in  the  field  with  the 
Spanish  army  and  their  auxiliaries,  to  lay  waste 
his  coast  and  surprise  some  of  his  towns :  Brest  in 
particular,   "  as  well  because  of  its  convenient 
situation  for  receiving  succours  and  supplies  from 
England  as  because  it  was  known  not  to  be  well 
garrisoned,  was  thought  the  best  mark  to  be  shoi 
at  for  the  time."    "  It  is  verily  believed,**  says  the 
chronicler,  *'  that  if  the  admirals  of  England  and 
Flanders  had  been  present  there  with  their  navies 
as  the  said  other  few  ships  of  England  were,  and 
upon  this  sudden  had  attempted  Calais  with  the 
aid  of  the  Count  of  Egmont,  having  his  power 
present,  the  town  of  Calais  might  have  been  re- 
covered again  with  as  little  difficulty,  and  haply  in 
as  short  a  time,  as  it  was  before  gained  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise.     But  the  said  admiral,  as  it  ap- 
pears, knew  nothing  thereof  "§     But  in  other 
respects  the  expedition  was  badly  managed :  in- 
stead of  making  at  once  for  Brest,  Clinton  and 
tlie  Flemish  admiral  lay  to  near  the  little  town  of 
Conquet,  where  one  morning  at  break  of  day  they 

•  Grafton. 
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Rounded  their  trumpets,  "as  the  manner  was," 
and,  "  with  a  thundering  peal  of  great  guns,'* 
awoke  the  poor  inhabitants.  They  lauded  with 
little  or  no  opposition,  and,  mastering  the  town, 
**  put  it  to  the  sackage,  with  a  great  abbey  and 
many  pretty  towns  and  villages  thereabouts,  where 
our  men  found  great  store  of  pillage  and  good 
booties."*  After  this  inglorious  exploit  they 
marched  some  way  up  the  country,  burning  more 
villages  and  houses;  and  then  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea-side,  where  their  ships  lay  ready 
to  receive  them;  but  their  allies,  the  Flemings, 
being  more  covetous  of  spoil,  or  less  cautious, 
passed  farther  into  the  interior,  and  being  en- 
countered by  the  power  of  the  country,  lost  four  or 
five  hundred  men  before  they  could  regain  their 
ships.  Notwithstanding  Clinton's  having  with 
him  a  considerable  land  force  under  the  command 
of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  reports  of  the  forces  collecting  or 
collected  in  Bretagne,  under  the  Duke  of  Estampes, 
and  thought  it  best  not  to  attempt  any  assault 
against  the  town  of  Brest,  or  to  make  longer  stay 
thereabouts.  **  But  yet,  in  hope  to  do  some  further 
exploit  elsewhere,  they  (the  English  and  Flemings), 
lay  hovering  on  the  coast  awhile  to  understand 
the  demeanour  of  the  Bretons ;  but  by  this  time 
there  was  such  number  of  people  raised  in  all 
those  parts  for  defence  of  Hie  same  coasts  that  the 
admirals  afterward  attempting  in  divers  places  to 
land  their  men,  and  finding  everywhere  more  ap- 
pearance of  loss  than  of  gain,  returned  home  with- 
out achieving  any  further  enterprise."t  A  small 
squadron  of  ten  English  ships  performed  more 
honourable  service.  The  Marshal  de  Termes, 
governor  of  Calais,  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Flanders  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  foot  and 
fifteen  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were  three 
hundred  Scots  serving  as  light-horsemen.  He 
easily  forced  a  passage  across  the  river  Aar,  or 
Aire*  to  Dunkirk,  burned  that  town  to  the  ground, 
and  scoured  and  desolated  the  whole  country,  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Flanders,  almost  as  far  as 
Newport ;  but  there  he  was  suddenly  checked  by 
Count  Egmont  and  forced  to  retreat.  Apparentlv 
through  the  superior  marching  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  Egmont  got  to  Gravelines  before  de 
Termes,  and  threw  a  part  of  his  army  between  the 
French  and  the  town  of  Calais,  their  only  sure 
place  of  retreat.  A  general  battle  was  thus  in- 
evitable, and  to  fight  it  the  French  general  chose 
his  ground  very  skilfully  on  the  sea-coast,  near  to 
Gravelines.  He  fortified  his  left  wing  and  brought 
his  right  fiank  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Aar,  close 
to  its  mouth.  When  the  Spaniards  began  can- 
nonading, the  ten  English  ships  which  happened 
to  be  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  battle,  sailed  up  the  river,  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  French, 
and  contributed  materially  to  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  gained  during  these  wars.  The 
Marshal  de  Termes,  Villebon,   and   many  other 
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distinguished  Frenchmen  were  taken  prisoners. 
Not  a  few  of  the  men  ran  into  the  sea  and  perished 
there :  the  English  sailors  saved  about  two  hundred 
of  these  from  drowning  and  carried  them  to  Eng- 
land as  living  witnesses  of  their  memorable  defeat. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  French  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  far  greater  number  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  Flemish  peasantry,  who,  enraged  at 
the  cruelty  and  the  devastations  they  had  com- 
mitted, had  followed  the  army  of  Egmont  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  revenge.  Only  a  few  half- 
naked  fugitives  escaped  both  death  and  captivity, 
**but  especially  the  bands  of  Calais  went  to  wrack, 
so  as  very  few  returned  there  to  bring  tidings, 
which  gave  such  a  terror  to  the  soldiers  remaining 
at  Calais  that  it  is  verily  believed  the  place  might 
easily  have  been  retaken."* 

But  a  greater  piece  of  good  fortune  for  England 
was  approaching  than  would  have  been  the  recap- 
ture of  Calais  and  fifVy  such  victories  as  that  of 
Gravelines.  About  the  beginning  of  September 
the  queen  fell  sick  of  a  prevalent  disorder,  vaguely 
called  a  cold  and  hot  burning  fever,  which  appears 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bad  sort  of  ague. 
This  **  sickness  was  very  common  that  year 
through  all  the  realm,  and  consumed  a  marvellous 
number,  as  well  noblemen,  as  bishops,  judges, 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  rich  farmers ;  but,  most 
of  all,  the  clergy  and  other  ancient  and  grave 
persons."t  Other  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  dis- 
ease— whatever  it  was — was  fatal  only  to  persons 
in  advanced  life :  but  Mary  had  long  been  pre- 
maturely old,  and  when  she  was  attacked,  her 
heart  was  bruised  and  broken.  She  removed  from 
her  favourite  residence  of  Hampton  Court  to  West- 
minster, where  she  lay  *^  languishing  of  a  long 
sickness  until  the  1 7th  of  November,  wnen,  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  she  ended 
her  life  in  this  world  at  her  house  at  St.  James's," 
having  reigned  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven 
days,  and  lived  a  wretched  life  of  forty-three  years 
and  nine  months.^  '*  As  touching  the  manner  of 
her  death,  some  say  that  she  died  of  a  tympany  : 
some,  by  her  much  sighing  before  her  death,  sup- 
posed she  died  of  thought  and  sorrow.  Her  coun- 
cil, seeing  her  sighing,  and  desiring  to  know  the 
cause,  to  the  end  they  might  minister  the  more 
ready  consolation  unto  her,  feared,  as  they  said,  that 
she  took  some  thought  for  the  king's  majesty, 
her  husband,  which  was  gone  from  her.  To  whom 
answering  again,  Indeed  (said  she),  that  may 
be  one  cause,  but  that  is  not  the  greatest  wound 

*  HoUoshed,— Grafton.  f  Grafton. 

X  Godwin.  According  to  the  very  Catholic  Bishop  of  Wlnchener 
(John  White),  who  prpaehed  her  funeral  aennou,  aha  made  a  blesaed 
end;  and  firom  the  perfiect  oonicienoe  in  which  the  had  acted,  and 
fVom  the  inward  conviction  she  felt  of  having  done  God  aervice,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  she  looked  npon  death  without  terror.  As  she 
was  expiring  she  ordered  mass  to  he  said  in  her  chamber;  and  her 
soul  took  its  flight  at  the  elevation  of  the  host:  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
bishop  who  was  present,  "  at  the  levation  of  the  sacrament  the 
strength  of  her  body  and  use  of  her  toncue  being  taken  away,  yet 
nevertheless  she,  at  the  instant,  lifted  up  her  eyes— auais/nif  aimejofl 
devuti cordis;  and  in  the  benediction  of  the  church  she  bowed  down 
her  head,  and  withal  yielded  a  mild  and  glorious  spirit  into  the  hands 
oflier  Maker."— Extract  fh>m  MS.  Fuupral  Sermon  as  given  by  8ig 
Frederick  Madden,  in  Introductory  Mtnunr  to  "  Privy  Fune  Es« 
pciksei  of  the  Princess  Mary,"  &q,  /^  ^T 
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that  pierceth  mine  oppressed  mind;  but  what 
that  was  she  would  not  express  to  them.  Albeit 
afterward  she  opened  tl\e  matter  more  plainly  to 
Mistress  Rise  and  Mistress  Clarentius  (if  it  be 
true  that  they  told  me,  which  heard  it  of  Mistress 
Rise  herself),  who  then,  being  most  familiar  with 
her,  and  most  bold  about  her,  told  her  that  they 
feared  that  she  took  thought  for  King  Philip's  de- 
parting from  her.  Not  that  only  (said  she),  but 
when  I  am  dead  and  opened  you  shall  find  Calais 
lying  in  my  heart."* 

Within  twenty-two  hours  of  the  queen's  death 
her  friend  and  kinsman  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal 
Legate,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expired  at 
Lambeth  ;t  his  death  being  a  much  surer  injury — 
— a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  Catholic  church  in 
England — than  that  of  Mary,  whose  fierce  bigotry 
advanced,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  the  cause 
of  the  reformation.  "  Many,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
*^  are  said  to  have  become  Protestants  under  Mary, 
who,  at  her  coming  to  the  throne,  had  retained  the 
contrary  persuasion:  and  the  strongest  proof  of 
this  may  be  drawn  from  the  acquiescence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  kingdom  in  the  re-establishing  of 
Protestantism  by  Elizabeth,  when  compared  with 
the  seditions  and  discontent  on  that  account  under 
Edward."t 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  Protestant  writers 
not  to  allow  this  unhappy  woman  a  single  virtue ; 
and  yet,  in  truth,  Mary  had  many  good  and  ge- 
nerous qualities.  She  was  generally  sincere  and 
high-minded,  and  shrunk  from  that  trickery  and 
treachery  in  state  matters  which  her  more  for- 
tunate sister  Elizabeth  adopted  without  hesitation 
as  a  general  rule  of  conduct.  Notwithstanding 
her  sad  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  depressing 
influences  of  ill-health,  she  was  capable  of  warm 
and  lasting  friendships :  as  a  mistress  she  was  not 
only  liberal,  but  kind  and  attentive,  even  towards 
the  meanest  servant  of  her  household;  she  was 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  most  considerate  for  the 
afflicted ;  she  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  founda- 
tion of  an  establishment,  like  Chelsea  Hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  invalid  soldiers,  and  in  her 
will  she  appropriated  certain  funds  to  this  national 
object.§     Like  all  the  rest  of  her  testamentary 

•  Holinsh«d. 

f  Som*  Cathdlie  WTitert^umong  whom  is  Otoriua— have  not 
hetitatod  to  wy,  or  to  hint  a  •uspieion,  that  both  Mary  and  the 
cardinal  were  poiionod  by  the  Protestant  party  I 

t  Const.  Hist.  Enf. 

{  See  her  will  as  published  by  Sir  Frederiek  Madden,  Privy  Fktnt 
Bspenui  of  the  Prtmuu  Mary,  ife.  For  this  **  said  house  or  hoe. 
nital**  to  Bo  oreeted  "within  or  nif(h  the  suburbs  of  the  ehy  of 
London,**  for  the  "  relief  and  help  of  poor  and  old  soUliors,  and 
notably  such  as  hare  been  or  shall  be  hurt  or  maimed  in  the  war  and 
■erTioe  of  this  realm,"  she  allotted  400  marks  per  annnm— a  small 
sum  compared  to  what  she  left  to  monks  and  nuns— to  her  (kvonrite 
ministers  and  personal  attendants.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  will  is 
exceedingly  eurions  and  intoresting.  Mary  named  her  husband 
principal  executor,  and  bequeathed  him  a  diamond  sent  to  her  by  hi« 
fkther  the  Emperor  Charles,  with  other  rich  Jewels  presented  to  her 
at  Tarions  times  by  Philip  himself.  To  the  most  reverend  Father 
In  God,  and  her  right  entirely-beloTed  cousin  Cartlinal  Pule,  who  was 
also  named  an  executor,  she  left  1000/.  She  left  600/.  a-year  to  the 
monks  of  the  Savoy,  charging  them  to  prav  for  the  soul  of  hei  grand- 
father, Henry  VII.,  for  her  own  soul,  and  for  the  sool  of  her  most 
dear  lord  and  husband,  when  God  should  call  him  out  of  this  trnn- 
•itory  life,  for  the  soni  of  the  queen  her  mother,  and  for  the  souls  of 
•U  their  nrogeultors. 

The  foUowinf  eUaw*  whkh  of  eoone  was  disregnnled  like  tbo 


bequests,  this  was  utterly  neglected  by  her  suc- 
cessor, notwithstanding  the  dying  queen's  earnest 
entreaties  that  she  would  suffer  the  intention  of  her 
will  to  be  carried  into  e6fect. 

Nor  was  Mary  deficient  in  acquirements  and 
accomplishments.  As  well  as  her  jimior  half- 
sister  she  had  received  what  may  be  called  a 
learned  education;  she  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  and  not  only  read  but  tdso  wrote 
Latin,  and  her  letters  in  that  language  were  praised 
by  Erasmus.  "  Whatever  she  may  lose  in  n^ard 
to  beauty  of  person,"  says  Michele  the  Venetian, 
'Ms,  without  flattery,  compensated  for  by  the 
beauties  of  her  mind,  because,  besides  a  natural 
quickness  and  a  capacity  to  acquire  anything  in 
common  with  others  beyond  her  sex,  she  is 
mistress  of  five  languages  (a  thing  which  seems 
marvellous  in  a  woman),  and  not  merely  under- 
stands them  but  speaks  four  of  them  fluently. 
These  are,  besides  her  maternal  and  natural  Eng- 
lish, the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian ;  but 
in  the  last  she  does  not  venture  to  speak,  although 
she  understands  it.  In  Latin  she  would  astound 
any  one  with  the  answers  she  gives  and  the  con- 
versations she  holds  in  it."  By  the  composition 
of  three  short  devotional  pieces  and  an  unfinished 
paraphrase  of  the  gospel  of  St  John,  Mary  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  royal  authors. 
Among  her  accomplishments  are  enumerated  em- 
broidering, dancing,  and  music.  She  played  on 
three  instruments, — the  virginals,  regals,  and  lute. 
In  the  letter  of  maternal  advice  sent  to  her  by 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  when  mother  and  daughter 
were  brutally  separated  and  kept  asunder,  she 
was  desired  sometimes  to  use  her  virginals  or  lute, 
"  if  she  had  any  ;"♦  and  it  appears  certain  that 
she  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  an  able 
performer,  though  when  she  came  to  the  crown 
•  she  neglected  the  practice.t 

In  most  matters  her  taste  was  more  delicate  and 
better  than  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  though  she  had 
less  personal  dignity,  and  cared  not  "  to  go  slowly 
and  to  march  with  leisure  and  with  a  certain 
grandytie"  as  her  half-sister  always  did  when  in 
public,  she  never  gave  way  to  violent  gesticulation 
and  the  swearing  of  gross  oaths,  which  her  suc- 
cessor was  almost  as  much  addicted  to  as  her 
father  Henry.  But  as  a  queen  all  these  qualities 
and  accomplishments  (abilities  of  a  high  order  ahe 
had  none)  were  of  the  slightest  value,  and  their 

rest.  i«  touching:-**  And  further  I  will  that  the  body  of  the  viitaoos 
lady  and  my  most  dear  and  vell-belovcd  mother  of  happy  memorr 
Queen  Catherine,  which  Ueth  now  buried  at  Peterboiou|{h.  sluifl* 
within  as  short  time  as  conveniently  may  after  my  burial,  be 
removed,  brought,  and  laid  near  the  place  of  my  sepnlchre,  fai  whteb 
place  I  will  my  executors  to  cause  to  be  made  honourable  tombs  or 
monuments  for  a  decent  memory  of  us.**  Unfortunately  the  orisiu«l 
will  hail  not  been  found,  though  it  appears  to  have  existed  at  ti.e 
beginni0|(  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Reverend  Geoife  Harbtn« 


chaphiin  to  Lord  Weymouth,  made  a  copy  of  it,  which  .    

complete,  nor,  apparently,  altogether  accurate  in  what  it  givet^ 
Ilarlcian  MS.  in  Che  British  Museum  used  t^  Sir  Frederick  Madde« 


qoit 
The 


is  only  a  copy  of  Mr.  Uarbin*s  cony. 

•  BurneL 

t  Tiie  Veootian  ambassador  praises  her  great  skill  in  plaviny  on 
the  lute,  "  so  that,  when  slie  attended  to  it,  for  now  she  pays  Uttle 
attention  to  tlioMs  things,  she  astonished  good  professor*  both  by  her 


rapidity  of  hand  and  her  style  of  playing.'*  The  Italian  was  UkelT 
to  be  a  good  jud;;e  of  music*,  but  it  should  appear  thai  Ae  hni  ni 
been  in  tho  habit  of  hearing  the  queen  playj^iih  Ufl  own  nan. 
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insigniiicaiice  is  shown  in  the  records  of  her  miser- 
able reign,  and  the  boundless  triumph  over  all  of 
her  master-passion.* 


Elizabeth. 

A.D.  1 558. — At  the  time  of  Mary's  demise  the  par- 
liament was  sitting.  Her  death  was  concealed  irom 
the  public  for  some  hours ;  but,  before  noon.  Heath, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor 
since  Gardmer's  decease,  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  sent  immediately  to  the  speaker  of  the 
Commons,  desiring  him,  with  the  knignts  and  bur- 
gesses, to  repair  without  delay  to  the  Upper  House, 
in  order  to  give  their  assent  in  a  case  of  great  im- 
poitance.  Heath  then  announced  in  due  form  that 
God  had  called  to  his  mercy  the  late  sovereign 
lady  Queen  Mary, — a  heavy  and  grievous  woe,  but 
relieved  by  the  blessing  Gk)d  had  left  them  in  a 
true,  loyal,  and  right  inheritress  to  the  crown, — ^the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  to  the  late  sove- 
reign lord  of  noble  memory.  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  sister  unto  the  said  late  queen.  Not  a  chal- 
lenge was  raised  to  her  title :  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  acknowledged  in  both  Houses,  which  resounded 
with  the  shouts  of  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
long  and  happy  may  she  reign !"  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  she  was  proclaimed  first  before  the  door 
of  Westminster  Hall,  and  after  at  Cheapside  Cross, 
amidst  lively  demonstrations  of  popular  joy.  The 
bells  of  all  the  churches  were  set  ringing ;  tables 
were  spread  in  the  streets,  ^  where  was  plentiful 
eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry;"  and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lit  in  all  directions,  and  the 

*  Dr.  Ungard'c  defenoe  of  Quaea  Mary  wiU  aot  sUnd  for  a  no- 
ment  Um  examination  of  an  impartial  rye.  He  would  nuUce  Maiy 
appear  not  only  aa  the  best  of  women  but  as  a  good  sovereticn.  Sir 
rrederiok  Madden,  to  whose  researches  we  have  been  indebted,  has 
colleeted  the  best  prooA  of  Mary*s  possessing  some  amiable  qualities, 
which  none  but  bigots  on  the  other  side  will  attempt  to  deny ;  but  in 
remoring  some  prejudices  he  seems  to  contract  others,  and  almost 
to  fall  in  love  with  his  subject.  He  carries  most  of  his  arguments 
too  far,  relying  oceasionally  on  the  most  doubtful  kind  of  evidence, 
giving  an  interpretation  at  other  times  to  words  and  things  which 
they  will  scarcely  bear,  and  now  and  then  drawing  conclusions 
direeUy  contrazy  to  what  the  premises  would  justify.  We  would 
ecaroelv  attempt  to  defend  the  prejodices  and  the  minor  inaccnraeies 
of  David  Hume,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  sufficient  account  is  not 
made  of  the  wonderftil  quickness  and  sagacity  of  that  great  writer 
and  most  admirable  of  narrators,  wliuse  intuitive  penetration  gene^ 
rally  made  np  for  his  indolence  in  examining  records  and  original 
anthorities.  We  seldom  take  up  any  new  work  relating,  in  however 
trifling  a  part,  to  the  history  of  our  eountry  without  finding  founts 
and  sneers  or  louder  reproaches  against  this  first  of  our  good  his- 
torians. Hnmci  knowing  that  Mary  suffered  a  wretched  state  of 
health,  and  having  other  good  evidence  to  go  upon,  described  her  as 
being  of  a  sonr  and  sudlen  disposition.  This,  says  Sir  Frederick 
Madden,  who  classes  Hume  with  Buchanan  and  Carte  as  a  writer 
of  ooarsa  invectives  (which  Hume  never  was),  is  an  inaccuracy 
notorious  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  perioo, 
and  to  support  his  opinkm  he  mentions  that  Mary  was  once  seen  tu 
lauth  heartily  at  a  tumbler  at  6reenwich,~that  she  kept  in  her 
service  a  female  jester  (every  king  at  the  time  kept  a  fool  royal),— 
that  she  onoe  bad  a  kennel  of  hounds,— that  she  was  fond  of  music, 
played  at  cards,  allowed  valentines  to  be  drawn  in  her  household,  and 
onoe  lost  a  breakfiut  wagered  on  a  game  at  bowls.  -  But  the  accuser 
of  Hume's  Inaecnrscy  admits  (and  gives,  from  the  plain-spoken 
Venetian,  the  bnadtH  account  of  her  malady)  that  Mary,  from  the 
age  of  puberty,  had  suffered  the  most  distressing  of  all  female  dis. 
orders.  Ill-usage  and  ill-health  were  not  likely  to  produce  the  best 
of  temners.  But  though  Sir  Frederick  Madden  may  have  known 
eheerful  and  light-hearted  valetudinarians,  we  much  question 
whether  he  ever  knew  a  cheerful  bigot.  Tlie  disorders  of  body  and 
of  mind  must  have  made  Mary  what  Hume  described  her  to  be  on 
her  accession.  In  the  minutiss  of  the  "Privy  Purse  Expenses"  and 
Inddentaloceurrenees  of  court  holidays.  Sir  Frederick  Madden  IbrgeU 
Smiihfleld  and  the  flaea  that  bUxcd  in  all  parts  of  the  kingaom 


doiinff  this  ckeerfid^mgiu 


skies  were  reddened  by  flames  which  had  not  con- 
sumed human  victims.*  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield 
when  she  received  the  news  of  her  easy  accession. 
She  fell  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  in  Ijatin,  **  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eye8."t  On  the  following  day  several  noblemen 
of  the  late  queen's  council  repaired  to  her :  she 
gave  them  a  kind  reception,  but  presently  showed 
her  decided  preference  for  Sir  William  Cecil, — ^the 
astute,  the  most  politic  Cecil, — ^whom  she  instantly 
appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  On  the  23rd 
of  November  the  queen  removed  from  Hatfield  with 
a  joyous  escort  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons. 
At  Highgate  she  was  met  by  the  bishops,  who, 
kneeling,  acknowledged  their  allegiance  :  she 
received  them  very  graciously,  giving  to  every  one 
of  them  her  hand  to  kiss  with  the  exception  of 
Bishop  Bonner,  *^whom  she  omitted  for  sundry 
severities  in  the  time  of  his  authority."}  At  the 
foot  of  Highgate  Hill  she  was  very  dutifully  and 
honourably  met  by  the  lord  mayor  and  whole 
estate  of  London,  and  so  conducted  to  the  Charter 
House,  then  occupied  as  a  town  residence  by  her 
friend  Lord  North.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  2Sth,  she  entered  into  the  city  at  Cripplegate, 
'*and  rode  in  state  along  by  the  Wall  to  the 
Tower :"  here  she  remained  till  Monday,  the  5th 
of  December,  when  she  removed  by  water  to  So- 
merset House.  The  ambiguity  of  her  conduct 
with  regard  to  religion  had  been  well  studied ;  and 
it  appears  quite  certain  that  her  compliances  in  the 
former  reign  had  deceived  many  into  a  notion  that 
she  was  really  the  good  Catholic  she  professed 
herself  to  be ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  unanimity  of  the  Lords,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Upper  House  were  Catholics,  and  both  the  bishops 
and  the  lay  peers  would  have  been  disposed  to 
resist  her  claim  if  th^  had  expected  that  she 
would  venture  to  disturb  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  mistake  was  confirmed  by  her  retain- 
ing in  her  privy  council  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
known  and  sincere  Catholics  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  that  of  her  sister,  and  the  seven  new  coun- 
sellors she  appointed,  though  probably  known  to 
herself  to  be  zealous  Protestants,  did  not  bear  that 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  one  and 
all  of  them,  like  her  favourite  minister  Cecil,  had 
shrunk  under  the  fiery  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  had 
conformed  to  the  Roman  church.  Even  decency 
demanded  some  little  time,  but  policy  required 
more ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  if  it  had  not 
been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Catholics  had  lost  ground  immensely,  and  were 
no  longer  the  majority  of  the  nation,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  never  in  her  heart  a  thorough  Protestant — 
who  scarcely  went  farther  with  the  Reformers  than 
her  father  had  done — ^would  have  left  the  Roman 
church  undisturbed.  She  was  too  cool  and  calcu- 
lating for  a  zealot ;  and  even  the  fate  of  her  mother, 

•  stow.— HoliDshed.— Burnet. 

\  A  Tkmmo  fiiehtm  ett  tsted,  et  est  mirabite  oadis  mostrit.  These 
words  were  aaerwards  stampf<l  on  her  gold  coin,  a  motto  she  chose 
for  her  silver  coin  being  Ponit  Jkumadfitorem  «««»  (I  have  chosen 


God  for  my  helper). 
t  Stow,         '^  ^ 
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and  the  circiimstanceB  of  her  own  birth,  failed  to 
excite  her.    "  The  Romish  religioD,"  Bays  Camden, 
'*  stood  a  full  month  and  more,  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before.'' 
In  fact,  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  adopted,  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  the  maxim  recommended 
by  the  most  crafty  of  then  living  politicians, — ^that 
the  Protestants  should  be  kept  in  hope,  the  Papists 
not  cast  into  despair.*    Her  real  intentions  were 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  majority  of  her 
council ;  and  her  measures  of  change  and  reform 
were  concerted  only  with  Cecil  and  one  or  two 
others,  who  appear  to  have  been  most  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  party  had 
become  infinitely  stronger  than  the  Catholic.     On 
the  13th  of  December  the  body  of  Mary  was  very 
royally  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,t  with  all 
the  solemn  funeral  rites  used  by  the  Roman  church, 
and  a  mass  of  requiem;  and  on  the  24th  day  of 
the  same  month  a  grand  funeral  service  for  the 
late  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  celebrated  in  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  great 
attendance  of  Catholic  priests,  English  and  foreign, 
and  of  noble  lords  and  ladies  of  &e  realm.    And, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  Elizabeth,  on  the  very  day  after  these  obse- 
quies, refused  to  hear  mass  in  her  own  house. 
"  You  shall  understand,"  writes  Sir  William  Fitz- 
William  to  Mr.  More,  high-sheriff  of   Surrey, 
"  that  yesterday,  being  Christmas-day,  the  queen's 
majesty  repaired  to  her  great  closet  with  her  nobles 
and  ladies,  as  hath  been  accustomed  in  such  high 
feasts ;  and  she  perceiving  a  bishop  preparing  him- 
self to  mass,  all  in  the  old  form,  she  tarried  there 
until  the  gospel  was  done ;  and  when  all  the  people 
looked  for  her  to  have  offered  according  (to)  the 
old  fashion,  she,  with  her  nobles,  returned  again 
from  the  closet  and  the  mass  into  her  privy  cham- 
ber, which  was  strange  unto  divers. "J 

On  the  12th  of  January  the  queen  took  her 
barge,  and  went  down  the  river,  being  attended  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  citizens,  and  greeted  with  peals 
of  ordnance,  with  music,  and  many  triumphant 
shows  on  the  water.  She  landed  at  the  Tower ; 
but,  this  time,  it  was  not  as  a  criminal,  at  the 
traitor's  gate,  but  as  a  triumphant  queen  preparing 
for  her  coronation.  Upon  the  morrow  there  was 
a  creation  of  peers:  it  was  not  numerous,  but 
Henry  Carey,  brother  to  Lady  Knowles,  and  son  to 
Mary  Boleyn,  her  majesty's  aunt,  was  included  in 
it  under  the  title  of  Lord  Huusdon.     On  the 

•  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

t  She  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  VIT.'s  C3iapel.-> 
DtirioK  the  reiga  of  her  snccescor  not  the  slightest  mark  of  ivepect 
was  shown  to  hsr  memory  by  the  ercctiun  of  a  nonument,  and,  even 
at  the  present  day,  no  other  memorial  remains  to  point  out  the  spot 
where  she  lies  except  two  small  black  tablets  at  the  west  base  of  the 
sumntnous  tomb  erected  by  order  of  King  James  I.  over  the  ashes 
of  EUzahrth  aud  her  less  forlnnate  sister.  On  them  we  read  as 
follows : — 


REGNO  COKSORTES 
k  VRNA  HIC  06D0R- 
HIMVS  ELIZAHE  THA 


BT  MARIA  SORORRS 

IN  SPR  RBSVRREC- 

TIONIS 


—Sir  Fnd.  Madden,  Privy  Pune  Eapentet  of  the  Prince$$  Mary,  ^c. 
I  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Collect.  Orig.  Lett. 


morrow,  being  the  14th  of  January,  1559,  tha 
queen  rode  with  great  majesty  out  of  the  Tower, 
*•  most  honourably  accompanied,  as  well  with  gen- 
tlemen, barons,  and  other  the  nobility  of  this  realm, 
as  also  with  a  notable  train  of  godly  and  beautiful 
ladies  richly  appointed,"  and  all  riding  on  horse- 
back.     The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  had  been 
lavish  of  their  loyalty  and  their  money ;  the  artists 
had  exhausted  their  ingenuity  and  invention ;  and 
all  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed 
on  its  way  to  Westminster  were  furnished  with 
stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows,  and  cunning 
devices.    The  figures  of  the  queen's  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  father  and  mother,  were  brought 
upon  the  stage,  and  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
with  a  glorious  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  were  seen 
walking  lovingly  together.     Prophecies  and  Latin 
verses  were  prodigally  expended  on  the  queen; 
nor  was  there  a  parsimony  of  English  verse  or 
rhyme.     In  another  pageant  Time  led  forth  his 
daughter  Truth,  and  Truth,  greeting  her  majesty, 
presented  to  her  an  English  Bible,  whjch  the  queen 
accepted  with  a  gracious  countenance,  and  reve- 
rently kissing  it  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  said 
that  she  would  ofttimes  read  that  holy  book.     In 
the  last  pageant  of  all  there  stood  '*  a  seemly  and 
meek  personage,  richly  apparelled  in  parliament 
robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  over  whose  head 
was  written  '  Deborah,  the  judge  and  restorer  over 
the  House  of  Israel.' "    Gog  and  Magog,  deserting 
their  posts  in  Guildhall,  stood  to  honour  the  queen, 
one  on  each  side  of  Temple-Bar,  supporting  a 
wondrous  tablet  of  Latin  verse,  which  expounded 
to  her  majesty  the  hidden  sense  of  all  the  pageants 
in  the  city.    *'  Be  ye  well  assured,"  said  Elizabeth 
to  the  people,  "  I  shall  stand  your  good  queen," 
— ^a  promise  which,  on  the  whole,  was  gloriously 
kept.     '*  At  which  saying  her  grace  departed  forth 
through  Temple-Bar  towards  Westminster,  with 
no  less  shouting  and  crying  of  the  people  than  she 
entered  the  city  with  a  noise  of  ordnance  which  the 
Tower  shot  oflF."*    Her  behaviour  during  the  whole 
day  was  popular  in  the  extreme ;  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign  she  possessed 
the  art  of  delighting  the  people,  when  she  thought 
necessary,  with  little  condescensions,  smiles,  and 
cheerful  words.     Above  all  things,  especial  points 
were  noticed  in  her  grace  as  signs  of  a  most  prince- 
like courage  and  great  readiness  of  wit.     About 
the  nether  end  of  Cornhill,  towards  Cheap,  there 
was  an  ancient  citizen  who  wept  and  turned  his 
back.     I  warrant  you  it  is  for  gladness,  said  the 
queen.     In  Cheapside  her  grace  laughed :  on  being 
asked  the  cause,  she  answered  that  she  had  heard 
one  say,  *  I  remember  old  King  Harry.'     "  How 
many  nosegays  did  her    grace  receive  at   poor 
women's  hands! — ^how  oftentimes  staid  she  her 
chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple  body  offer  to 
speak  to  her  grace  !     A  branch  of  rosemary  given 
her  grace,  witb  a  supplication,  by  a  poor  woman 
about  Fleet-bridge,  was  seen  in  her  chariot  till  her 
grace  came  to  Westminster,  not  without  the  mar^ 

•  Holbiahed.-^t0ir. 
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vellouB  wondering  of  such  as  knew  the  presenter, 
and  noted  the  queen's  most  gracious  receiving  and 
keeping  the  same."*  On  the  following  day,  being 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  January,  Elizabeth  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Dr.  Oglethorpe, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  she  dined  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  regulated  strictly  in  the  ancient  manner 
of  the  most  Catholic  times,  but  there  was  one  re- 
markable circumstance  attending  it.  Either  from 
a  suspicion  of  the  course  she  intended  to  pursue, 
or  from  a  somewhat  tardy  recollection  that,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  church,  Elizabeth  was  not  legi- 
timate, or  in  consequence  of  orders  received  from 
Rome  since  the  death  of  Mary  and  their  congra- 
tulatory visit  to  Elizabeth  at  Highgate,  every  one 
of  the  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  Oglethorpe, 
reused  to  perform  the  coronation  service.  From 
whatever  cause  it  might  proceed,  this  refractoriness 
of  the  bishops  was  a  great  political  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.f 

On  the  very  day  after  her  coronation  the  Pro- 
testants pressed  her  for  a  declaration  of  her  inten- 
tions as  to  religion.  They  must  have  felt  alarmed 
at  the  Popish  celebrations  in  the  Abbey ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  cautious  queen  would  in  any 

•  HoUnthed. 

t  Even  the  Uithop  of  Carlisle  reloctantly  cooaented  to  pnt  the 
erown  on  her  head.  At  her  coronation.  Eliaabeth.  of  oonrae.  partook  of 
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way  commit  herself.  The  following  anecdote  is  the 
great  Bacon's : — "  Queen  Elizabetn  on  the  morrow 
of  her  coronation  (it  being  the  custom  to  release 
prisoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince)  went  to 
the  chapel,  and,  in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her 
courtiers,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  either  out 
of  his  own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser 
man,  presented  her  with  a  petition,  and,  before  a 
great  number  of  courtiers,  besought  her,  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  now,  this  good  time,  there  might 
be  four  or  five  more  principal  prisoners  released : 
these  were  the  four  evangelists  and  the  apostle 
St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  as  it  were  in  prison ;  so  as  they  could  not 
converse  with  the  common  people.  The  queen 
answered  very  gravely,  that  it  was  beat  first  to 
inquire  of  themselves  whether  they  would  be  re- 
leased or  not."*  But,  before  this  time,  Elizabeth 
had  taken  the  important  step  of  authorising  the 
reading  of  the  Liturgy  in  English,  and  had  shown 
at  least  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  the  Ca- 
tholics from  re-lighting  the  fires  at  Smithfield. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  scandal  of  all  Pro- 
testants, she  forbade  the  destruction  of  images, 
kept  her  crucifix  and  holy  water  in  her  private 
chapel,  and  strictly  prohibited  preaching  on  con- 
troversial points  generally,  and  all  preaching  what- 
soever at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  be  it  said,  neither 
sect  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  peace  and 
good-will  toward  men.    There  was  an  additional 

*  Apophthegm.  ^ 
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cause  for  the  queen's  slowness  and  circumspection. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  sister  the  English  exiles  for 
religious  opinions  flocked  hack  to  their  country 
with  a  zeal  sharpened  by  persecution.  Of  these 
men  many  would  have  carried  the  Reformation 
wholly  into  the  path  of  Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  being 
disposed,  after  their  theological  studies  in  Switzer- 
land, to  dissent  widely  from  the  Anglican  church 
as  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and, 
what  was  not  of  less  importance,  some  of  them 
thought  that  the  republican  system,  which  they 
had  seen  to  suit  the  little  cantons  among  the  Alps, 
would  be  a  preferable  form  of  government  for 
England,  and  they  were  well  furnished  with  texts 
of  Scripture  to  prove  the  uselessness  and  wicked- 
ness of  royalty.^  In  a  moment  of  indecision  the 
queen  had  directed  Sir  Edward  Carne^  her  sister's 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify  her  accession  to  the 
pope ;  and  the  Protestants  must  have  been  delighted 
and  re-assured  when  Paul  IV.  hastily  replied  that 
he  looked  upon  her  as  illegitimate,  and  that  she 
ought  therefore  to  lay  down  the  government,  and 
expect  what  he  might  decide.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  able  woman,  from  the  moment  she  became 
aware  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties,  ever 
intended  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church ;  but,  if  she  had  been  so  disposed,  the  pope 
certainly  took  the  proper  course  to  prevent  it. 

Ten  days  after  the  coronation  (on  the  25th 
of  January)  Elizabeth  met  her  first  parliament, 
with  a  wise  resolution  of  leaving  them  to  settle  the 
religion  of  the  state,  merely  giving  out,  through 
the  able  Cecil,  and  the  scarcely  less  able  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  now  keeper  of  the  seals,  what 
were  her  real  wishes.  **  The  creed  of  parliament 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  always 
the  creed  of  the  court,  eiUier  because  elections  had 
constantly  bsen  influenced,  or  because  men  of 
adverse  principles  and  different  notions  in  religion 
had  yielded  to  the  torrent,  and  had  left  the  way  clear 
to  the  partisans  of  power.'**  If  this  had  been  the 
case  under  rulers  of  very  inferior  abilities,  there 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  change  under  such  a  prin- 
cess as  Elizabeth.  Lords  and  Commons  showed 
a  wonderfully  eager  desire  to  adapt  themselves  to 
precisely  such  a  church  regimen  as  she  in  her 
wisdom  might  propose.  They  enacted  that  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  should  be  restored  to  the 
crown, — that  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her  sex,t 
should,  in  right  of  her  legitimacy,  be  supreme 
head  of  the  church, — that  the  laws  made  concerning 
religion  in  Edward's  time  should  be  re-established 
in  flill  force, — ^that  his  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  mother-tongue  should  be  restored  and  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  all  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  act  of  supremacy,  though  the  most 
ridiculous  or  the  most  horrible  of  all  to  the  Catho- 
lics on  the  continent,  met  with  no  opposition  what- 
ever ;  but  nine  temporal  peers  and  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops  protested  in  the  Lords  against  the  bill 

*  Hallam. 
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of  uniformity,  establishing  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken 
to  qualify  it,  and  to  soften  certain  passages  must 
offensive  to  Catholic  ears.  For  example,  a  prayer, 
inserted  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  '^  to  deliver  us 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable 
enormities,"  was  now  struck  out.  At  the  same 
time,  to  conciliate  all  parties,  the  words  used  in 
distributing  the  elements  were  so  contrived  as 
neither  to  offend  the  Popish  or  Lutheran,  nor  the 
Calvinistic  or  Zuinglican  communicant.  A  rubric 
directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
was  omitted,  to  the  avoidance  of  the  long-standing 
and  bitter  controversies  on  this  head.* 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  up  by  Queen 
Mary  had  been  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  her  mother 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  her  own  legitimacy ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  Elizabeth,  if  only  out  of  filial 
reverence,  would  pursue  the  same  course  for  her 
mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  as  the  law  stood,  had 
never  been  a  lawful  wife ;  but  she  carefiilly  avoided 
all  discussion  on  this  point,  and  satisfied  herself  with 
an  act  declaratory,  in  general  terms,  of  her  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  in  which  act  all  the  bishops 
agreed .  Acts  were  passed  restoring  to  the  crown  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  empowering  the  queen 
upon  the  avoidance  of  any  bishopric  to  exchange 
her  tenths  and  parsonages  appropriate  within  the 
diocese  for  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  landed 
estates  belonging  to  the  see.  But  the  more  active 
of  the  Protestants  were  checked  and  disappointed 
when  they  brought  a  bill  into  the  Commons  for  the 
restoration  to  their  sees  of  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory, 
and  Coverdale ;  another,  for  the  revival  of  former 
statutes,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  au- 
thorising the  crown  to  nominate  a  commission  for 
drawing  up  a  complete  body  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land canon  law ;  and  a  third  for  the  restoration  of 
all  such  clergymen  as  had  been  deprived  for 
marriage  during  the  late  reign.  The  last  bill  was 
given  up  by  command  of  Elizabeth  herself,  who 
was  not  Protestant  enough  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
against  married  priests,  and  who,  to  the  end  of  her 
days,  could  never  reconcile  herself  to  married 
bishops.f  The  two  other  bills  also  failed,  for  the 
bishops  whom  it  was  proposed  to  restore  were 
married  men ;  and  as  for  the  commission  for  a 
canonical  code,  Elizabeth  entertained  a  salutary 
dread  of  the  zealots.  It  was  not  possible  altogether 
to  avoid  recrimination.  Nor  did  the  Catholics — 
now  the  weaker  party — on  all  occasions  submit  in 
silence  to  such  castigation. .  Dr.  Story,  who  had 
acted  as  royal  proctor  in  the  proceedings  against 
Cranmer,  and  who  had  given  other  proofs  of  his 
zeal  and  intolerance,  had  the  boldness  to  lament 
that  he  and  others  had  not  been  more  vehement  in 
executing  the  laws  against  heresy.  "  It  was  my 
counsel,"  said  this  doughty  priest,  "  that  heretics 
of  eAiinence  should  be  plucked  down  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  sort,  nor  do  I   see  anything  in  all 

*  Burnet.— Strypo.->Blunt« 
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those  afiaira  vhich  ought  to  make  me  feel  shame 
or  sorrow.  My  sole  grief,  indeed,  is,  that  we 
laboured  only  about  the  little  twigs:  we  should 
have  struck  at  the  roots."  It  was  understood  that 
he  meant  hereby— what,  indeed,  had  been  proposed 
by  several — that  Elizabeth  should  have  been  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  while  her  sister  lived.  Soon 
after  delivering  this  speech  Dr.  Story  escaped  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed  himself  at  Antwerp 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards.  There  he 
ought  to  have  been  left,  particularly  as  his  notions 
were  every  day  becoming  less  dangerous;  but 
Elizabeth  caused  him  to  be  kidnapped,  to  be 
brought  over  to  England  by  stratagem,  and  executed 
as  a  traitor — a  proceeding  as  hiae  as  that  of  her 
sister  Mary  with  regard  to  that  zealous  Protestant 
reftigee  Sir  John  Cheke.  Bishop  Bonner,  not- 
^'ithstanding  the  unequivocal  marks  of  the  queen's 
displeasuie,  attended  at  his  post  in  parliament, 
and  even  presented  to  the  I^ord  Keeper  Bacon 
certain  articles  drawn  up  by  the  convocation,  and 
endeavoured,  in  part  by  ingenious  compromises, 
in  part  by  more  open  proceedings,  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  queen,  and  maintain  that  of  the 
pope,  in  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pliiie.  Bacon  received  the  said  articles  courteously, 
but  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  them,  and  the 
convocation,  after  a  series  of  adjoonmients,  sepa- 
rated in  dismay.*  The  way  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  recognised  her  title  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  Elizabeth ;  but  they  were  Idto  fortunate 
in  their  treatment  of  another  high  question.  In 
the  course  of  this  session  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
her  majesty  by  the  Cinnmons  with  an  address, 
*■  the  principal  matter  whereof  most  specially  was 
to  move  her  grace  to  marriage,  whereby  to  all  their 
comforts  they  might  enjoy  tile  royal  issue  of  her 
body  to  reign  over  them.'*  Elizabeth  received  the 
deputation  in  the  great  gallery  of  her  palace  at 
Westminster,  called  the  Whitenall ;  and  when  tiie 
Speaker  of  tfie  House  of  Commons  had  solemnly 
and  eloquently  set  forth  the  message,  she  delivered 
a  remarkable  answer — ^the  first  of  her  many  public 
declarations  of  her  intention  to  live  and  die  a 
virgin  queen : — ^^  From  my  years  of  understand- 
ing, knowing  myself  a  servitor  of  Almighty  God,  I 
chose  this  kmd  of  life,  in  which  I  do  yet  live,  as  a 
life  most  acceptable  unto  him,  wherein  I  thought 
I  could  best  serve  him,  and  with  most  quietness  do 
my  duty  unto  him.  From  which  my  choice,  if 
either  ambition  of  high  estate  offered  unto  me  by 
marriages  (whereof  I  have  records  in  this  pre- 
sence), the  displeasure  of  the  prince,  the  eschewing 
the  danger  of  mine  enemies,  or  the  avoiding  the 
peril  of  death  (whose  messenger,  the  prince's  indig- 
nation, was  no  little  time  continually  present  be- 
fore mine  eyes,  by  whose  means  if  I  knew,  or  do 
justly  suspect,  I  will  not  now  utter  them ;  or,  if  the 
whole  cause  were  my  sister  herself  I  will  not  now 
cha^e  the  dead),  could  have  drawn  or  dissuaded 
me,  I  had  not  now  remained  in  this  virgin's  estate 
wherein  you  see  me.     But  so  constant  have  I 

*  Holimhedf—SfaTpe.— Burnet. 


always  continued  in  this  my  detemnnation  that 
(although  my  words  and  youth  may  seem  to  some 
hardly  to  agree  together),  yet  it  is  true  that  to  this 
dav  I  stand  free  from  any  other  meaning  that 
either  I  have  had  in  times  past  or  have  at  this 
present  In  which  state  and  trade  of  living  where- 
with I  am  so  thoroughly  acquainted  God  hath  so 
hitherto  preserved  me,  and  hath  so  watchful  an 
eye  upon  me,  and  so  hath  guided  me  and  led  me 
by  the  hand,  as  my  full  trust  is,  he  will  not  suffer 
me  to  go  alone."  After  these  somewhat  round- 
about, ambiguous,  and  ascetic  expressions— which 
were  anti-Protestant  inasmuch  as  they  showed  a 
preference  finr  a  single  life — she  gave  the  Commons 
a  foretaste  of  that  absolute  and  imperative  tone 
which  she  soon  adopted : — **  The  manner  of  your 
petition,"  said  she,  "  I  do  like,  and  take  in  good 
part,  for  it  ia  simple  and  containeth  no  limitation 
of  place  or  person.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  I 
must  have  misliked  it  very  much  and  thought  it  in 
you  a  very  great  presumption,  being  unfit  and 
altogether  unmeet  to  require  them  that  may  com- 
mand." In  still  plainer  terms  she  told  them  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  obey,  and  not  to  take  upon 
themselves  to  bind  and  limit  her  in  her  proceedings, 
or  even  to  press  their  advice  upon  her.  As  if 
doubting  whether  the  Commons  would  rely  on  her 
determination  of  never  marrying,  she  assured  them 
that  at  all  events  she  would  never  choose  a  hus- 
band but  one  who  should  be  as  careful  for  the  realm 
and  their  safety  as  she  herself  was ;  and  she  made 
an  end  of  a  very  long  speech  by  saying, — **  And 
for  me  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  a  marble  stone 
declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned  such  a  time, 
lived  and  died  a  vii^in."* 

At  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  received  one 
matrimonial  proposal,  the  strangest  of  the  many 
that  were  made  to  her !  When  she  announced  to 
King  Philip  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her  own 
accession,  that  monarch,  regardless  of  canonicid 
laws,  made  her  an  instant  offer  of  his  own  hand ; 
for,  so  long  as  he  could  obtain  a  hold  upon  Eng- 
land, he  cared  little  whether  it  was  tlurough  aMary 
or  an  Elizabeth.  With  a  duplicity  which  was  the 
general  rule  of  her  conduct  she  gave  Philip  a 
certain  degree  of  hope,  for  she  was  very  anxious  to 
recover  Calais  through  his  means,  and  England 
was  still  involved  in  a  war  both  with  France  and 
Scotland  on  his  account.  It  would  besides  have 
been  dangerous  to  give  the  Spaniard  any  serious 
offence  at  this  moment 

On  the  8th  of  May  Elizabeth's  first  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and,  on  the  1 5th  of  the  same  month, 
the  bishops,  deans,  and  other  churchmen  of  note, 
were  summoned  before  the  queen  and  her  privy 
council,  and  there  admonished  to  make  thaoiselves 
and  their  dependants  conformable  to  the  statutes 
which  had  just  been  enacted.  Archbishop  Heatli 
replied  by  reminding  her  majesty  of  her  sister's 
recent  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and  of  her  men 
promise  not  to  change  the  religion  which  she 
found  fry  law  established;  and  he  told  her  that 
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hit  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  obey  her 
present  commands.  All  the  bishops  took  precisely 
the  same  course  as  Heath;  and  the  goyemment, 
which  evidently  had  expected  to  win  over  the 
majority  of  them,  was  startled  at  their  unanimous 
opposition.  To  terrlfv  them  into  compliance,  cer- 
tain papers,  which  had  been  sealed  up  in  the  royal 
closet  at  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  were  pro- 
duced by  advice  of  the  Eaii  of  Sussex ;  and  these 
documents,  which  had  lain  dormant  during  two 
short  reigns,  were  found,  or  were  made,  to  contain 
proofs  that  Heath,  Bonner,  and  Gardiner,  during 
the  protectorate  of  Somerset,  had  carried  on  secret 
intrigues  with  Rome,  with  the  view  of  overthrow- 
ing the  English  government  of  that  time.  But 
this  was  a  weak  resource  :  the  bishops,  feeling 
themselves  screened  by  two  general  pardons  from 
the  crown,  continued  as  firm  as  ever ;  and  the  council 
wisely  determined  that  these  papers  could  not  fairly 
be  acted  upon,  and  resolved  to  proceed  merely 
upon  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  they  saw  the 
prelates  were  determmed  to  refuse  at  all  costs.  It 
appears  that  this  oath  was  first  offered  to  Bonner 
on  the  30th  of  May.  Bonner  refused  to  swear, 
upon  which  proceedings  were  instituted  to  deprive 
him  of  his  bishopric.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  oath  was  tendered  to  the  rest,  and  they 
all  refused  it  most  decidedly,  with  the  single  excen- 
tion  of  Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  who  had  held 
that  see  since  1545,  through  all  changes,  and  who 
was  determined  to  keep  it.*  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  subordinate  church  dignitaries  were  also 
deprived  by  means  of  this  test ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  complied  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  the  queen  appointed  a  general  visitation 
to  compel  the  observance  of  the  new  Protestant 
formularies.  By  a  measure  even  more  x)olitic 
than  it  was  liberal,  pensions  were  reserved  for 
those  who  quitted  their  benefices  on  account  of 
religion.  Many  of  the  exiles  during  the  Marian 
persecution  now  obtained  good  livings,  and  the 
vacant  bishoprics  were  mainly  filled  by  the  more 
learned  members  of  this  body.  Before  the  end  of 
1559  the  English  church,  so  long  contended  for, 
was  lost  for  ever  to  the  Papiste.f  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  the  two  statutes,  commonly  de- 
nominated iht  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity, 
were  converted  into  the  firm  basis  of  that  restrictive 
code  of  laws  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 

•  Kitchen,  who  vu  origiaallya  BcMdietiiie  monk,  alwmn  he- 
liered  or  profowed  aoeordiof  to  the  liut  act  uf  parliamant,  which 
sneaDt  the  W  ennneiation  of  the  royal  will.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI 1 1  ..wlien  he  receiT«d  the  aee.he  piofeMed  the  mitigated  Romanism 
hrld  by  that  monarch:  <n  (he  time  of  Edward  VL  he  became  a  com- 
plete Pro4eeUnt ;  and  when  Mary  oame  to  the  crown  he  turned  back 
to  the  point  ftom  which  he  had  originally  started,  and  baeame  once 
more  a  thorough  Papist  Now  he  tnmed  Protestant  again,  and  was 
allowed  to  keep  the  Ushoprie  of  LaadalT  to  the  year  1563.  when  he 
died-    Sonwuti 

i  Bttmet.—4tryp0.—Soamee^— Blunt— Rallom.  It  appears  tnm 
the  rvport  of  the  ecelesiasUcal  visitors  that  only  about  one  hundred 
digniurtes  and  eighty  parish  priests  resijtned  their  benefioes  or  were 
deprived  of  them  et  this  great  period  of  change.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  many  others  ntigned  or  were  driven  tnm  their  M«ts 
ms  ranch  by  the  people  as  by  the  government  "  It  may  be  added, 
aido."  says  Mr.  Hallam.  "  that  the  visitors  now  restored  the  marrifd 
clergy  who  bad  been  dlapnoeesed  in  the  pieeediug  reign,  which 
vkould  ofeonrse  considerably  augnwiit  the  number  oT  ioffeien  for 
pofjery."— Cmit  Hist. 
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pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  adherents  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  first  was  accompanied  by  an  oath 
which  no  conscientious  Catholic  could  take,  all 
that  class  being  bound  to  believe  that,  in  spiritual 
matters  at  least,  the  pope  and  the  ancient  councils 
of  the  church  were  supreme  over  every  lay  sove- 
reign ;•  and  yet  to  refuse  this  oath  was  to  forfeit 
all  hope  of  rising  in  the  state,  and  to  lose  one's 
rights  as  a  citizen,  while  to  challenge  the  supre- 
macy was  highly  penal,  and  in  certain  cases  trea- 
sonable. 

The  second  statute  trenched  more  on  the  natural 
rights  of  conscience :  it  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  of 
a  year's  imprisonment  fi)r  the  second,  and  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  for  the  third,  the  using  of  any 
but  the  established  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  moreover  imposed  a  fine  of  Is,  on 
every  one  that  should  absent  himself  from  the  only 
true  Protestant  church  on  Sunday  and  holidays,  f 
By  this  act,  the  Catholic  rites,  however  privately 
celebrated,  were  interdicted,  and  priests  and  monks 
who  celebrated  mass,  and  prayed  in  the  old  fiwhion, 
had  a  mark  set  upon  them  to  be  hunted  like  wild 
beasts.  In  some  respects,  where  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  irritate  persons  of  very  high  rank,  the 
government  connived  at  the  secret  or  domestic  ex- 
ercise of  the  Roman  religion ;  but  such  cases  were 
rare  even  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
and  the  restored  Protestant  clergy,  who  had  learned 
no  toleration  (rom  their  own  sufferings,  propelled 
the  agents  of  government  into  the  paths  of  perse- 
cution— ^a  persecution  not  fiery  hot,  and  bloody, 
like  that  of  the  late  reign,  but  petty,  minute,  de- 
structive of  individual  liberty,  household  independ- 
ence, domestic  peace,  and  too  often  of  property. 
As  early  as  1561,  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  and 
his  lady  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  hearing  mass 


*  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  expressed  as  follows:— "  I.  A.  B., 
do  utterly  tectiiy  and  declare,  that  the  queen's  highness  is  the  only 
supreme  governor  of  tliis  reaim,  and  all  othrr  her  hlghn«ss*s  domi- 
nions and  countries,  as  well  in  all  t^tmai  and  eceU$iaMtieal  things 
or  eauees,  as  tempoml;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority.  pre.eminence,  or  authority,  eeelesmstical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake 
all  foreign  Jurisdictious,  powers,  superiorities,  and  authorities,  and 
do  pTomise  that  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  ftiith  and  true  allfgiancc 
to  the  queen's  highness,  her  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to  my 
power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  Jurisdictions,  pre-eminences,  pn« 
vOeges,  and  authorities,  granted  or  belonging  to  the  queen's  high- 
ness, her  heirs  and  successors,  oz  uniteduia  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.** 

•*  The  Catholics  said  that  Elitaheth  was  thus  making  herself  a  she 
lay-pope :  and  there  were  expressions  in  this  oath  of  supremacy  un- 
acceptable  to  those  English  ProtesUnts  who  had  imbibed  abroad,  in 
the  sdiool  of  Calvin,  an  apprehension  of  the  merging  of  all  spiritual 
powers,  even  those  of  ordination  and  preaching,  in  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  sovereign — a  state  of  thini;s  towards  which  the  des- 
potism of  Henry  VIII. sad  the  obaoquiousnessof  Cranmer  had  seemed 
to  bring  the  refuimed  church  of  England."  (HaiLim,  Const.  Hist.) 
In  the  injunctions  to  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  in  the  summer  of 
1559.  some  paine  were  taken  to  remove  these  apprehensions,  and 
tiie  law  of  supremacy  was  diligently  expounded^  Her  Majetiy  for- 
bade her  subjects  to  give  creiiit  to  such  malicious  persons  as  attempted 
to  prove  that,  by  the  words  of  the  said  oath,  it  might  be  derived  that 
she  meant  **  to  challenge  autitority  and  power  of  ministry  of  divine 
service  in  the  church.*'  The  true  meaning  of  the  oath  and  act  was— 
so,  at  least,  she  now  asserted—**  to  have  the  sovereignty  and  rule 
over  .nil  m.inncr  of  persons  born  within  these  her  realms,  dominions, 
and  countries,  of  what  esUte.  either  rcclrsiastical  or  tt'mporal.  soever 
they  be.  so  as  no  other  foreign  power  sh.tll  or  ought  to  havn  aay  mpe* 
riority  over  them.'*— &««ft'f  TmclM,  i>eott*iEdit, 

t  Stat.  Ut  Elit.  c.  3. 
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and  keeping  a  Popish  priest  in  their  house.  Many 
others  were  punished  for  the  same  offence  about 
the  same  time.  The  penalty  for  causing  mass  to 
be  said  was  only  a  hundred  marks  for  the  first 
offence,  but  these  cases  seem  to  have  been  referred 
to  the  Protestant  high  commission  court,  and  the 
arbitrary  Star  Chamber,  whose  violence,  however 
illegal,  was  not  often  checked.  About  a  year  after 
the  committal  of  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  and  his 
lady,  two  zealous  Protestant  bishops  wrote  to  the 
council  to  inform  them  that  a  priest  had  been  ap- 
prehended in  a  lady^s  house,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
the  servants  would  be  sworn  to  answer  to  articles, 
saying  they  would  not  accuse  themselves.  After 
which  these  Protestant  prelates  add, — "  Some  do 
think  that  if  this  priest  might  be  put  to  some  kind 
of  torment^  and  so  driven  to  confess  what  .he 
knofwethy  he  might  gain  the  queen^s  majesty  a  good 
mass  ofm/mey  by  the  masses  that  he  hath  said  ;  but 
this  we  refer  to  your  lordsJdp*s  toisdom,***  It  is 
dishonest  to  deny  so  obvious  a  fact,  nor  can  the  denial 
now  serve  any  purpose :  it  was  this  commencement 
of  persecution  mat  drove  many  English  Catholics 
beyond  the  seas,  and  gave  rise  to  those  associations 
of  unhappy  and  desperate  exiles  which  continued 
to  endanger  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  even  down  to 
tlie  last  years  of  her  long  reign.  But  that  perse- 
cution would  most  asBivredly  have  been  ten-fold 
more  fierce  than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  checked  by 
the  wise  policy  of  the  queen,  Cecil,  Bacon,  Wal- 
singham,  and  others,  her  great  ministers  and  ad- 
visers, who  had  repc^eitedly  to  bear  from  the  Protest- 
ants the  taunt  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  true  faith. 
In  the  same  year,  1559,  which  saw  the  enforcing 
of  the  statutes  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  the 
queen  published  certain  injunctions  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  of  her  brother,  and,  for  the  better 
part,  expressed  in  the  very  same  words  aa  those  of 
Edward,  twelve  years  before.*  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  greater  decency  of  language  in  several  of 
the  clauses,  and  the  church  of  Rome  was  treated 
with  more  courtesy  than  in  Edward's  time.  The 
vulgar  expression  ''  of  kissing  and  licking  of 
images"  was  altered,  the  word  "  lichnrf*  being 
expunged.  The  words  which  declared  the  power 
of  the  pope  in  England  to  be  "  justly  rejected,  ex- 
tirpated, and  taken  away  utterly,"  were  softened 
to  *^  justly  rejected  and  taken  away."  According 
to  Edward's  commands,  images,  shrines,  pictures, 
and  the  like,  were  to  be  destroyed,  nor  was  any 
memory  of  the  same  to  be  left  in  walls  and  glass 
windows.  Elizabeth  enjoined  that ''  the  walls  and 
glass  windows  shall  be  nevertheless  preserved." 
In  the  supplementary  clauses  added  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  Edward,  there  was  one  sufficiently  violent 
against  the  growth  of  heresies,  one  against  dis- 
turbing the  congregation  by  disputation  or  other- 
wise in  sermon-time,  and  a  third  for  the  better 
regulation  of  singing  in  churches.  This  last 
clause,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  concession 

*  Bnrleifhe.  Male  Papm.  We  regret  to  lay  that  ono  of  thete 
two  bishop*  was  IVjb  learned  Orindal.  Bishop  of  LondoDf  who  had 
been  an  exile  for  conacienee'  sake  in  the  time  of  Marj*. 


to  the  greatly  increasing  puritanism  of  the  country, 
did  not  actually  eject  organs,  and  forbid  the  use  of 
music  and  of  all  psalmody  whatever,  except  such 
as  was  strictly  congregational ;  but  it  discarded  the 
graces  and  high  ornaments  of  the  science,  and  re- 
duced church  music  to  a  very  naked  simplicity. 
Another  of  the  injunctions  seems  to  prove,  what 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  learning  of  the 
parochial  clergy  had  not  increased  under  the 
changes  and  spoliations  of  the  church,  for  it  ex- 
pressly enjoins  that  '*  such  as  are  but  mean  readers 
shall  peruse  over  before  hand,  once  or  twice,  the 
chapters  and  homilies,  to  the  intent  they  may  read 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  people,  and  the 
more  encouragement  of  godliness."* 

Meanwhile  the  monastic  establishments  were 
universally  broken  up;  three  whole  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  were  transferred  from  England  to 
the  continent ;  many  of  the  dispossessed  clergy 
were  conveyed  to  Spain  in  the  retinue  of  Feria, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  exerted  himself  in 
their  favour,  and  the  deprived  bishops  were  com- 
mitted to  safe  keeping  in  England.  The  number 
of  these  prelates  was  not  so  considerable  as  might 
have  been  supposed.  Through  various  circum- 
stances, but  chiefly  by  deaths,  (for  the  recent  epi- 
demic had  been  very  fatal  to  elderly  persons,)  there 
were  many  vacancies  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  so 
that  (Kitchen,  of  LAndaff,  as  already  mentioned, 
being  allowed  to  retain  his  see)  all  the  bishops  that 
she  had  to  deprive  were,  fourteen  in  actual  posses- 
sion, and  three  bishops  elect.  For  wxae  time  afler 
their  deprivation  these  prelates  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  their  poverty ;  but  on  the  4  th  of  De- 
cember (1559)  Heath,  Bonner,  Bourn,  Tuberville, 
and  Poole  imprudently  drew  upon  themselves  the 
queen's  attention  by  presenting  a  petition,  in  which, 
after  praising  her  virtuous  sister.  Queen  Mary  of 
happy  memory,  who,  being  troubled  in  conscience 
with  what  her  father's  and  brother's  advisers  had 
caused  them  to  do,  had  most  piously  restored  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  extinguished  those  schisms  and 
heresies  for  which  Gfod  had  poured  out  his  wrath 
upon  most  of  the  malefactors  and  misleaders  of 
the  nation ;  they  called  upon  the  queen  to  follow 
her  example  without  loss  of  time,  and  concluded 
by  praying  that  God  would  turn  her  heart 
and  preserve  her  life,  and  also  make  her  evil 
advisers  ashamed  and  repentant  of  their  heresies.f 
Elizabeth  replied,  in  great  wrath,  that  these  very 
memorialists,  or  at  least  Heath,  Bonner,  and  Tu- 
berville, with  their  former  friend,  **  their  greal 
Stephen  Gardiner,"  had  advised  and  flattered  her 
father  in  all  that  he  did  ;  and  she  told  them  to  be 
more  circumspect  for  the  future,  lest  they  should 
provoke  that  punishment  which  was  provided  by 
law  for  impusners  of  her  royal  authority  and  pre- 
rogative; and  shortly  after  the  deprived  bishops 
were  committed  to  prison.  Bonner,  the  worst 
of  them,  was  conveyed  to  the  Marshalsea  on  the 

*  These  injanetions  are  printed  at  length  in  Bishop  Spanowli 
collection,  and  abridged  in  Bliint*s  Sketch  of  the  Relbcmath». 
t  Strype. 
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20th  of  April,  1560,  where  he  was  kept  for  more 
than  Time  long  years,  when  he  was  Uherated  by 
death,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1569.  The  Ca- 
tholic writers  will  not  allow  that  the  prelates  were 
mildly  treated,  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  no 
blood  was  shed,  and  that  no  fagots  were  kindled 
to  consume  them.  Afler  passing  different  periods 
in  the  Tower  and  other  pnsons,  all  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Bonner,  were  quartered  by  govern- 
ment, apparently  from  motives  of  economy,  upon 
the  Protestant  bishops  who  had  succeeded  them, 
or  upon  rich  deans  or  other  dignified  churchmen — 
an  arrangement  which  could  not  have  been  very 
agreeable  either  to  hosts  or  guests.  The  queen, 
however,  in  the  high  exercise  of  her  supremacy  in 
spirituals,  caused  Protestant  excommunications  to 
be  issued  against  all  or  most  of  them,  nor  were 
they  ever  relieved  from  suspicion  and  a  distress- 
ing surveillance.* 

The  settlement  of  the  national  religion  had  cost 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  much  more  time  and 
trouble  than  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  After  a  little 
negociation,  England  was  included  in  a  general 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Cateau  Cambresis  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  1559,  within  six  months  after  her 
accession.  The  only  impediment  had  been  in 
Elizabeth's  earnest  desire  to  recover  possession  of 
Calais,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Cecil,  she  wisely  con- 
sented to  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  saved  her 
honour,  though  it  could  not  have  led  her  to  believe 
that  any  King  of  France  would  ever  have  either 
the  will  or  the  power  to  fulfil  it  It  was  agreed 
that  Calais  should  be  retained  by  the  French  king 
for  eight  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
it  should  be  delivered  to  the  English  queen  or  her 
successor,  upon  certain  conditions.f  Scotland,  as 
the  ally  of  France,  was  included  in  the  treaty  of 
Cateau  Cambresis,  but  many  points  regarding  the 
Scottish  quarrel  were  reserved  for  a  future  discus- 
sion, to  take  place  in  two  months,  and  if  possible 
to  be  conducted  and  terminated  amicably.  Philip 
of  Spain  did  not,  for  the  present,  conceive  or  show 
any  serious  displeasure  at  Elizabeth's  declining  tlie 
honour  of  his  hand  :  he  soon  after  took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  King  of  France,  who  had 
been  affianced  to  his  own  son,  Don  Carlos,  and  he 
warmly  recommended  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  husband 
in  every  way  suitable,  his  own  cousin,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand. 

According  to  every  canonical  law  of  the  Roman 
church,  according  to  the  notions  of  nearly  every 
Catholic  in  England,  the  claim  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  English  succession  was  far  preferable  to  that 
of  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  The  Guises  represented 
that  Anne  Boleyu's  marriage  had  never  been  law- 
ful—that it  had  been  pronounced  null  and  void  by 
a  sentence  of  the  church— that  the  attainder  of 
Elizabeth's  blood  had  never  been  reversed  even  by 
her  own  parliament,  and  that  Mary  of  Scotland, 
though  passed  by  in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 

•  Strvii6.-»Baraet.— Soamei.  t  Bymer. 


overlooked  by  the  English  nation,  was,  by  right  of 
descent  and  purity  of  birth,  indisputably  entitled 
to  the  throne.  In  a  fatal  moment  for  Mary,  she 
and  her  husband  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land with  their  own,  and  even  assumed  the  style 
of  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  and  England.  But 
Elizabeth  did  not  wait  for  this  provocation  to  a 
most  deadly  quarrel.  She  resolved  to  anticipate 
events—to  undermine  the  authority  of  Mary  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  so  as  to  leave  her  neither 
a  Scottish  nor  an  English  throne ;  and  tliis  plan 
was  acted  upon  through  a  long  series  of  years  with 
consummate  and  wonderful  art.  But  the  condition 
of  Scotland  served  Elizabeth  better  than  all  the 
skill  of  her  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  great  as  it 
was.  That  country  was  rent  by  factions  and  reli- 
gious controversies,  more  fierce,  more  determined 
&an  ever.  Mary's  mother,  the  queen  regent,  like 
the  whole  family  of  the  Guises,  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  as  a  French- 
woman— as  a  mother — she  was  naturally  the  enemy 
of  the  Scottish  reformers,  who  had  all  along  leaned 
to  England,  and  who  had  even  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  deprive  her  infant  daughter  of  her  crown. 
There  was  not,  and  there  never  could  be,  any  affec- 
tion or  confidence  between  her  and  them ;  and  if 
we  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
both  we  shall  ted  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
which  puty  was  the  more  violent  and  intolerant, 
and  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  other.  The 
reformers,  led  on  by  their  preachers,  set  all  law 
and  order  at  defiance,  and  in  the  face  of  day  pil- 
laged monasteries,  burnt  churches,  and  committed 
other  excesses.  The  Catholics  still  cried  for  the 
stake  and  fagot  against  these  sacrilegious  mis- 
creants, unmindful  of  the  obvious  fact  that,  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  persecution  and  cruelty 
had  only  augmented  the  number  of  converts  to  the 
new  doctrines.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  regent, 
invited  or  summoned  all  the  reformed  clergy  to 
appear  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May,  1559,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  These  reformers 
went  to  the  place  appointed,  but  so  well  attended 
with  armed  firiends  and  partisans,  that  they  looked 
more  like  the  leaders  of  an  army  than  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel ;  and,  perhaps  less  from  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  regent,  than  from  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Catholic 
party,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  them  to  go 
in  any  other  guise.  The  result  of  this  meeting 
was,  that  the  queen  regent,  in  the  presence  of  their 
superior  force,  pledged  her  word  that  no  proceed- 
ings should  be  instituted  for  deeds  that  were  past, 
provided  only  they  would  remain  peaceable  for  the 
future.  According  to  the  reformers,  they  had 
scarcely  dispersed  when  she,  without  any  new  stir 
or  provocation  on  their  part,  caused  them  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  their  absence.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  many  of  the  reformers  were  men 
of  the  most  ardent  zeal,  who  considered  the  re- 
maining quiet  under  the  rule  and  dominion  of 
papists  as  an  abominable  connivance  with  Satan. 
Among  these  must  certainly  be  included  the  famous 
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John  Knox,  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  reformation  in  Scotland — the  pnpil  and  hosom 
friend  of  Wishart^  who  had  perished  at  the  stake 
in  Cardinal  Beaton's  time.  On  the  1  Ith  of  May, 
the  very  day  after  the  meeting  at  Stirling,  John 
Knox  preached  in  Perth  with  his  usual  vehemence 
against  the  mass,  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  ado- 
ration of  saints  and  images.  When  a  priest  pro- 
ceeded to  say  mass  as  usual,  a  young  man  called 
this  act  idolatry — ^he  received  a  hlow — he  retaliated 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  priest,  and  damaged  a 
church  picture.  The  iconoclastic  fury  spread  like 
iiames  running  over  gunpowder — ^pictures,  statues, 
marble  fonts  were  broken  to  pieces,  wherever  they 
could  be  reached — *^  temple  and  tower  went  to  the 
ground"  with  hideous  crash.*  The  reformers  of 
England  had  rested  satisfied  with  the  destruction 
of  the  ornaments  and  accessaries,  and  had,  gene- 
rally, left  the  walls  of  the  abbeys  untouched;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  Scots  was  far  more  furious, — they 
wished  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  aoother,  and  it 
was  a  maxim  with  John  Knox  that  the  best  way  of 
preventing  the  crows  from  ever  returning  was  to 
destroy  their  nests.  Hence  arose  the  almost  utter 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  in  the  world — of  Gothic  abbeys  and 
churches  studded  so  closely  over  the  fieice  of  the 
country  as  to  excite  astonishment  at  its  ancient  re- 
sources. The  queen  regent  had  no  means  of  check- 
ing this  barbarous  spirit  of  destruction.  She  en- 
treated, she  promised,  and  by  the  end  of  May  she 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  reforming  party,  wherein 
it  was  agreed  once  more  that  the  past  should  be 
pardoned  and  forgotten,  that  there  should  be  no 
further  persecution  of  the  reformed  (for  some  time 
— from  the  moment  they  were  strong  enough — 
iKey  had  been  the  persecutors),  and  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience ; 
they  engaging,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obey  the  go- 
vernment, to  excite  no  tumults  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  to  molest  no  Catholics,  no  priests,  and  to 
destroy  no  more  churches  and  religious  houses.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  Perth,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Protestants,  should  open  its  gates  to  the  regent, 
she  being  bound  to  put  no  French  troops  or  foreign 
mercenaries  into  the  city.  Neither  party  kept  its 
bargain,  nor  was  a  second  treaty,  signed  about  a 
month  after,  more  punctually  observed  by  either. 
It  has  been  said  recently,  by  a  one-sided  writer, 
that  the  Scottish  Catholics  considered  that  there 
was  no  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  made  to  here- 
tics and  rebels,  especially  when  it  was  injurious  to 
themselves ;  but  injustice  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Scottish  Protestants  from  first  to  last  were  re- 
solutely bent  on  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Roman 
religion,  and  alwajs  considered  thev  were  doing 
the  devil's  work  in  negotiating  and  allowing  the 
Catholics  breathing  time.    John  Knox,  by  a  single 

*  "  Thra  there  wu  a  sudden  affray  amongst  tliem  (the  Catholiea) ; 
Tor  down  Koeth  the  crosses,  offgoeth  the  surplices,  round  caps  and 
eomrts,  with  the  crowns;  the  gray  fViars gaped,  the  bUck  ftiars  blew> 
the  prie«is  mated  and  fled,  and  happy  was  he  who  first  got  to  the 
bon«e,  Tor  such  a  sudden  fray  came  never  among  the  generation  of 
antichrist  within  the  realm  befofr."— •JoAn  J&wjr. 


blast  of  his  spiritual  trumpet,  assembled  an  ir- 
regular but  a  numerous  army;  and  now  the 
churches  and  monasteries  which  had  escaped  before 
fell  abnost  as  suddenly  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  at 
the  trumpet  of  Joshua.  Of  late  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen  off  from  the 
queen  regent  and  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  Knox,  who,  after  all,  was  the  real  chief 
and  leader  of  ^s  holy  war.  Many  of  the  lords 
acted  from  a  conscientious  dislike  of  the  old  super- 
stitions ;  but  there  were  few  of  them  whose  zeal 
for  the  gospel  light  was  not  allied  with  a  greed  after 
worldly  lucre :  and  as  for  toleration,  when  it  was 
not  found  in  England,  it  could  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  Scotland.  They  marched  with  the  bible  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  and,  by  an 
unhappy  process,  they  could  always  find  texts  in 
the  former  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  die  latter. 
Matters  were  made  much  worse  when  the  queen 
regent  brought  in  fresh  taroops  from  France  to  sup- 
port her  insulted  and  tottering  government.  The 
undisciplined  rabble,  however,  who  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  die  martyrs,  submitted  in  the 
towns  and  places  where  these  disciplined  troops 
were  stationed,  and  the  Protestant  chiefs  were  fain 
to  conclude  another  treaty,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience 
without  insisting  upon  the  immediate  and  total 
suppression  of  papistry ;  but  this  they  only  con- 
sidered as  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  principle  to 
expediency,— as  a  connivance  which  was  not  to 
last;  and,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Morton, 
and  Glencaim,  the  Lord  Lorn,  Erskine  of  Dun, 
and  others,  they  formed  a  general  Protestant 
league,  entered  privately  into  agreements,  and, 
styling  themselves  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord, 
published  a  solemn  protest  against  the  abomina- 
tions and  corruptions  of  popery.  They  had  never 
had  so  many  good  materials  for  a  manifesto.  The 
people  began  to  complain  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  queen  regent  and  her  family  to  destroy  the 
national  independence, — ^to  convert  Scotland  into  a 
province  of  France ;  and  several  of  the  great  lords 
who  were  not  as  yet  very  zealous  for  the  reformed 
religion  were  veiy  anxious  to  rid  the  country  of 
French  troops.  Among  those  who  went  over  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Lords  of  the 
Congr^ation,  was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  formerly 
regent,  who  had  now  for  some  years  rejoiced  in  his 
French  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  whose 
religion  was  of  a  very  elastic  nature.  But  their 
principal  leader — a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  honour  or  virtue 
—was  James  Stuart,  prior,  or  commendator,  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  king,  the  unfortunate  James  Y.,  and  half- 
brother  of  the  beautiful  Mary  Stuart,  whom  he 
mainly  contributed  to  render  even  more  unhappy 
than  their  common  father  had  been.  This  man 
professed  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  new  religion, 
whereby,  not  less  than  by  his  talents,  he  attached 
to  himself  what  was  now  most  decidedly  the 
popular  and  the   stronger  party.     His  enemies 
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always  accused  him  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  a 
boundless  ambition;  but,  according  to  his  friends 
and  his  own  solemn  asseveration,  his  sole  object 
was  to  promote  the  extirpation  of  the  old  supersti- 
tion for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
country. 

At  diis  critical  moment  the  absent  Mary  Stuart 
had  become  queen  of  France,  a  transitory  gran- 
deur, which  only  lasted,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment, 
and  which  tended  still  further  to  increase  the 
jealousies  of  the  Scots  and  to  embarrass  her  friends 
in  her  native  country.  Her  father-in-law,  Hemy 
II.  of  France,  had  not  been  very  happy  ever  since 
the  signing  of  the  (to  him)  disadvantageous  treaty 


of  Cateau  Cambresis,  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  an  accidental  wound  in  the  eye 
from  a  broken  lance  while  tilting.*  He  expired 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1559,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the 
husbcmd  of  Mary,  imder  the  title  of  Francis  II. 
In  this  manner  the  Scots  became  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  their  idea  that  their  country  was  to 
be  held  and  treated  as  a  French  province  or  de- 
pendence;  and  hence  every  Frenchman,  every 

*  The  occasion  of  thii  grand  tfltinK-match  was  the  celebration  of 
the  matrimonial  alUaneet  between  Henry's  daughter  Isabella  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Henry's  sister  Margaret  with  the  Duke  of 
Mnyoy.  That  were  two  of  £Hzal)eth*s  old  suitors  settled  in  ma- 
trimony. 


QOKKM  Mabt  or  ScuTLAKO.    Frum  a  Paiutiug  by  Zucchero. 


ship,  every  bale  of  goods  that  arrived  from  France 
was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  Nor  did 
Francis  and  Mary,  on  their  accession  to  the  French 
throne,  neglect  to  take  measures  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  power  in  the  northern  king- 
dom. In  the  end  of  July  a  thousand  French 
soldiers  landed  at  Leith;  and  that  the  spiritual 
interests  might  not  be  neglected,  Francis  and  Mary 
sent  with  these  men-at-arms  a  certain  number  of 
orthodox  divines  from  the  Sorbonne.  With  these 
reinforcements,  and  giving  out  that  more  were 
coming,  the  queen  regent  took  possession  of  Leith 
and  quartered  the  odious  papistical  and  foreign 
soldiers  on  the  townspeople.  When  the  citizens 
of  Leith  complained,  she  assured  them  that  the 
measure  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her 
daughter's  throne,  and  that  she  could  not,  and 


would  not,  desist  until  the  lords  should  dismiss 
their  armed  men.  The  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion had  of  course  less  intention  than  ever  of  laying 
down  the  sword, — then:  party  was  daily  increasing, 
and  that  of  the  queen  dowager  was  as  rapidly  de- 
clining. At  this  crisis  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
principally  to  the  preachers  to  expound  the  law- 
fulness of  resistance  to  constituted  authorities ;  and 
in  80  doing  some  of  them  occasionally  broached 
doctrines  which  were  exceedingly  odious  to  all  the 
royal  cars  of  Europe,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant. When,  for  example,  it  was  proposed  to 
deprive  Mary's  mother  of  the  regency,  Willock, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  after  Knox,  said  that  the 
magistrates  and  rulers  were  certainly  ordained  of 
God,  but  also  bound  by  God's  word,  so  that  when 
they  departed  from  that  word  they  might  be  de- 
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posed.  Such  depo8itionB  had  not  always  been 
effected  by  God's  making  use  immediately  of  his 
own  power,  but,  as  the  Old  Testament  proved, 
they  had,  at  times,  been  brought  about  by  indirect 
and  mortal  means.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  regent  might  la^'fully  be  deposed  by  the  sub- 
jects, for  she  had  not  suffered  God's  word  to  be 
freely  preacned, — she  had  maintained  superstition, 
and  rejected  the  advice  of  the  nobility, — ^and  there- 
fore deserved  to  be  removed  from  the  government. 
Knox  himselfi  though  he  said  something  about 
allowing  her  a  little  time  for  repentance  and  the 
changing  of  her  conduct  and  administration,  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  aa  his  opinioo,  that  the  regent 
might  be  deposed  for  just  causes.  But  the  Pro- 
testants soon  found  that  the  Catholics  were  still 
powerful,— that  many,  even  of  their  own  com- 
munion, disapproved  of  their  extreme  measures, 
and  looked  upon  their  conduct  as  rebellion, — ^that 
the  foreign  troops  were  formidable  from  the  ex- 
cellent state  of  their  discipline  and  appointments, — 
that  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
their  hands, — ^that  money  was  pouring  in  from 
France,  and  that  the  Lords  of  the  (Congregation 
were,  as  usual,  excessivel^r  needy.  In  this  emer- 
gency, when  a  large  portion  of  the  people  was  so 
embittered  with  rdigious  animosity  as  to  forget 
their  old  political  jealousies  of  the  English,  they 
resolved  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Elizabeth,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  her  favour,  some  of  them  adopted, 
for  the  present,  the  English  Liturgy, — a  great 
political  blunder,  which  contributed  to  produce 
fatal  consequences,  for  that  Liturgy  did  not  accord 
with  the  spiritual  notions  of  the  Scots.  Elizabeth 
was  solemnly  bound  by  the  recent  treaty  of  Gateau 
Cambresis  to  do  nothing  in  Scotland  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Mary's  rights  jind  authority ;  but  then 
Mary,  since  the  signing  of  that  treaty,  had  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  one  of  Elizabeth's  servants ;  and 
it  was  known  or  shrewdlv  suspected  that  the  Ca- 
tholic fanatics,  who  maiiuy  ruled  the  councils  of 
the  French  court,  were  determined,  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  to  assert  the  Scottish 
queen's  rights,  and  strike  a  blow  in  England  for 
Mary,  God,  and  the  church.  We  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that,  if  all  these  provocations  had  been  want- 
ing, Elizabeth  would  not  have  adopted  precisely 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  which  was  nothing  but 
a  drawing  out  of  the  old  line  of  Henry  VI IL, 
which  fell  to  her  as  a  political  heir-loom.  When 
the  matter  was  debated  in  the  English  council, 
there  was«  however,  some  difference  of  opinion,  and 
a  strong  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  to 
what  was  deemed  the  anarchical  polity  of  John 
Knox.  It  was  represented  as  a  very  dangerous 
example,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  law,  to  assist 
subjects  in  their  rebellion  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign, — ^that  it  was  clear  the  Scots  had  had 
little  patience,  and  had  misconstrued  examples  in 
the  bible  in  their  proceedings  against  the  queen 
regent,  whose  person  was  sacred ;  and,  finally,  and 
with  still  more  weight  than  all,  it  was  stated  that 
England  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  poverty 


and  embarrassment, — ^that  she  could  ill  afford  the 
expenses  of  a  war, — ^that  peace  would  of  a  cer- 
tainty be  broken  if  she  sent  any  extensive  aid  to 
the  Scottish  Protestants, — and  that  France  and  all 
the  Catholic  powers  of  the  continent,  in  alliance 
with  the  Catholics  of  Scotland  and  the  Catholics  of 
England,  might  prove  too  much  even  for  the  great 
and  wise  Elizabeth.  The  Scottish  lords,  or  rather 
the  great  English  statesmen  who  espoused  their 
cause,  putting  aside  the  delicate  question  of  re- 
bellion and  aiding  of  rebels,  represented  that 
the  French  were  keeping  and  increasing  an  army 
in  Scotland,  and  aimii^  at  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  possession  or  mastery  of  the  country ;  that 
Scotland  would  only  prove  a  step  to  England; 
that  when  the  Protestants  there  were  overpowered 
the  French  and  Catholics  would  undoubtedly  try  to 
place  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
renew  the  tyranny  of  Mary  Tudor ;  that  the  safety 
of  the  queen,  the  state,  the  church,  the  liberty  of 
England,  depended  essentially  on  the  turn  which 
affairs  might  take  in  Scotland,*  There  was  un- 
deniably much  reason  in  this  startling  exposition. 
It  was  obvious  that  a  final  and  decisive  conflict 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Scotland 
was  approaching.  In  this  the  sagacity  of  Cecil 
saw  that  the  queen-regent,  armed  with  l^al  au- 
thority, supported  by  disciplined  forces,  and  fur- 
nished from  France  with  means  of  paying  them, 
must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  league  who  had  only 
religious  zeal  and  the  tumultuary  assemblage  of 
their  feudal  retainers  and  undisciplined  buighers 
to  oppose  against  such  advantages.  But  Scot- 
land, if  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  French 
province,  and  ruled  by  a  Catholic  queen,  who 
c)oasted  some  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Eliza- 
beth, must  have  been  a  most  inauspicious  neigh- 
bour to  England.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
support  the  Protestant  nobility  in  their  stni^le 
with  the  queen-regent;  but  with  such  secrecy  as 
neither  to  bring  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion the  odium  of  being  the  friends  and  pensioneis 
of  England,  nor  to  engage  Elizabeth  in  an  open 
war  with  her  sister  and  rivaLf  Elizabeth  bad 
not  far  to  look  for  an  agent  competent  to  manage 
this  business :  our  old  friend  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who 
knew  Scotland  better  than  any  Englishman,  who 
had  been  in  old  times  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Scottish  lords  in  the  pay  of  Henry  YIII.,  many  of 
whom  figured  in  the  new  movements,  haid  quitted 
his  rural  retirement  at  Hackney  on  die  accession 
of  her  present  majesty,  who  had  forthwith  appointed 
him  to  a  seat  in  her  privy  council.  Sir  Ralph,  who 
had  begun  public  life  betimes,  was  not  old,  being 
onl]r  in  his  fifty-second  year;  and  his  great  talent 
for  intrigue  and  manoeuvre  had  probably  been  im- 
proved even  by  the  shifts  to  which  he  had  been 
put  in  the  dangerous  days  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
was  full  of  energy,  and  he  entered  on  his  new 

•  Memorial  written  by  my  Lord  Treararer  (Cecil)  with  hJa  oma 
hand,  6th  August.  1599.— Sadler's  State  Paper*.— Kaumer. 

t  Walter  Scutt*t  Biographical  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadltr.  wr 
fixed  to  the  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ualph  Sadleri  JLn^t 
Banneret,  edited  by  Arthui  Clifford. 
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duties  with  a  happy  anticipation  of  success.     In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  August  Cecil  issued  a 
commission  to  Sir  Ralph  to  settle  certain  disputes 
concerning  border  matters,  and  to  superintend  the 
repairs  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the  forti- 
fications of  Berwick  and  other  English  fortresses 
on  or  near  to  the  borders.     Percy,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  Sir  James  Croft,  the  governor  of 
Berwick,  were  joined  in  the  commission,  but  more 
for  form  than  for  anything  else ;  for  Northumber- 
land, as  a  Papist  himself,  was  suspected, — Croft, 
though  a  good  officer,  was  not  much  of  a  diplo- 
matist,— and  the  whole  business  was,  in  fact,  in- 
trusted to  Sadler.    The  repairs,  which  were  actually 
begun  on  a  large  scale  at  Berwick,  seemed  a  very 
sufficient  reason  to  account  for  Sadler's  protracted 
stay;  and  Elizabeth  had  ^Hhought  necessary  to 
provoke  the  queen-regent,  her  good  sister,  to  ap- 
point some  of  her  ministers  of  like  qualities  to 
meet  with  the  said  earl  (Northumberland)  and  the 
said  Sir  Ralph  and  Sir  James."     Sadler  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  Scottish  commissioners, 
whom  he  was  instnicted  to  bribe,  if  possible,  and 
enabled  to  correspond  in  a  most  convenient  manner 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.    By  his  private 
powers  and  instructions,  in  Cecil's  hand  writing,  he 
was  authorised  to  confer,  treat,  or  practise  with  any 
manner  of  person  of  Scotland,  either  in  Scotland 
or  England,  for  his  purposes  and  the  furthering  of 
the  queen's  service;  to  distribute  money  to  the 
disaffected  Scots,  as  he  should  think  proper,  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was 
delivered  to  him,  for  more  convenience,  in  gold; 
but  he  was  always  to  proceed  with  such  discretion 
and  secrecy,  that  no   part  of  his  doings  should 
awaken  suspicion  or  impair  the  peace  lately  con- 
cluded between    Elizabeth    and    Scotland.      Sir 
Ralph  soon  reported  progress  to  the  cool  and  cir- 
cumspect Cecil,  telling  him  that  if  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  were  properly  encouraged  and 
comforted,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
On  his  arrival  at  Berwick  he  had  found  in  that 
town  a  secret  messenger  sent  from  Knox  to  Sir 
James  Croft  (who  appear  to  have  been  old  friends), 
and  by  means  of  this  messenger  they  signified  to 
Knox  that  they  wished  that  Mr.  Henry  Balnaves, 
or  some  other  discreet  and  trusty  Scotsman,  might 
repair  "  in  secret  manner"  to  such  place  as  they 
had  appointed,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  confer 
touching  affairs.    Sir  James  Croft  had  understood 
from  Knox  that  his  party  would  require  aid  of  the 
queen's  majesty  for  the  entertainment  and  wages  of 
fifteen  hundred  harquebusiers  and  three  hundred 
horsemen,  which,  if  they  might  have,  then  France 
(as   Knox  said)  should  ''  soon  imderstand  their 
minds."    To  this  demand  for  aid  Sadler  had  so 
answered  as  not  to  leave  them  without  hope ;  but  he 
is  anxious  "  to  understand  the  queen's  majesty's 
pleasure  in  that  part,  wishing,  if  it  may  be  looked 
for  that  any  good  effect  shall  follow,  that  her 
majesty  should  not,  for  the  spending  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  charge  of  their  demand  amounteth 
unto,  pretermit  such  an  opportunity."    But  it  was 


money,  ready  money,  that  the  Scottish  reformers 
incessantly  clamoured  for.  "  And  to  say  our  poor 
minds  unto  you,"  continues  Sir  Ralph,  *^  we  see 
not  but  her  highness  must  be  at  some  charge  with 
them ;  for  of  bare  words  only^  though  they  may 
he  comfortaSle^  yet  can  they  receive  no  comfort. 
The  bestowing  of  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
crowns  to  relieve  them,  which  have  sustained  great 
losses,  and  spent,  as  we  undertand,  in  manner  all 
they  had  in  this  matter,  now  to  encourage  them 
to  do  somewhat,  and,  if  the  same  be  well  spent,  a 
great  deal  more,  cannot  but  be  well  employed ;  and 
if  such  effect  do  not  follow  thereof  as  we  desire, 
her  highness  must  account  that  she  hath  cast  so 
much  into  the  sea,  the  loss  whereof  may  be  easily 
borne  and  recovered,  and  either  must  her  majesty 
adventure  the  loss  of  money  amongst  them,  or  else 
leave  them  to  themselves,  for  we  see  not  that  the 
mean  can  serve  the  turn  in  this  part."  This  letter 
was  written  on  the  20th  of  August  (1559),  imme- 
diately after  Sadler's  arrival  at  the  scene  of  intrigue, 
and  on  the  same  day  John  Knox  was  requested  to 
send  his  secret  agent  to  Holy  Isle.  By  a  letter 
dated  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Elizabeth 
told  Sadler  that  he  should  immediately  deal  out 
"  in  the  secretest  manner"  the  money  committed 
to  him  at  his  departure  from  London  *'  to  such 
persons  and  to  such  intents  as  might  most  effec- 
tually further  and  advance  that  service  which  had 
been  specially  recommended  unto  him."  And  on 
the  same  day  Cecil  addressed  to  Arran,  or  Chatel- 
herault,  a  much  more  remarkable  letter,  which  it 
should  appear  Sir  Ralph  was  to  forward  to  its 
destination.  "  I  beseech  your  Grace,"  writes  Cecil 
to  this  noble  and  royal  Scot,  ''  at  this  present, 
neglect  not  such  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  your 
country,  as  the  like  was  never  offered  this  hundred 
years,  nor  per  case  shall  not  many  other  hundred 
happen,  if  this  time  be  omitted.  Repentance  doth 
most  harm  where  no  remedy  remaineth.  But  I 
will  not  molest  your  grace  with  my  writing  :  this 
one  thing  I  covet,  to  have  this  isle  well  united  in 
concord,  and  then  could  I  be  content  to  leave  my 

life  and  the  joy  thereof  lo  our  posterity 

and  so  I  take  my  leave,  praying  Almighty  Gk)d  to 
make  you  the  instrument  of  his  true  honour  against 
antichrist,  the  perpetual  enemy  of  his  dear  Son, 
our  Saviour  Christ."  From  these  and  other  ex- 
pressions it  should  almost  seem  that  Elizabeth 
entertained  the  notion  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms 
under  her  own  dominion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  rights  of  Mary ;  but  the  Scottish  nation  was 
^certainly  not  prepared  for  any  such  measure,  nor 
did  the  fastest  pace  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion come  up  with  it.  On  the  28th  of  August  the 
queen-regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  Francis 
and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  the  French  and 
Scots,  appointed  Scottish  commissioners  to  treat 
with  Sadler  and  Northumberland  for  the  settlement 
of  the  border  disputes,  the  release  of  prisoners  on 
both  sides,  and  the  establishing  a  sound  and  lasting 
tranquillity  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
th&  seat  of  ancient  and  fierce  enmities.  These  com- 
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Diissioners  were  the  infamotis  JamcB  Hepburn,  Ea?l 
of  Bothwell,*  who,  a  few  years  later,  involved  Queen 
Mary  in  disgrace  and  destruction;  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  father  of  the  celebrated 
secretary  of  Mary ;  and  Sir  Walter  Car,  or  Kerr, 
of  Cessford,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Roxburgh. 
On  the  "penult  day  of  August"  they  addressed, 
from  Edinburgh,  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  his  colleagues,  commissioners  of  Eng- 
land, stating  that  they  would  be  ready  to  meet 
them  at  Our  Lady  Kirk,  near  Berwick,  the  5th 
day  of  September  next,  at  which  time,  God  wil- 
ling, they  would  fully  testify  a  ^ood  inclination 
to  justice  and  combination  of  amity  betwixt  their 
realms.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  or  rather 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  thought  fit  to  postpone  the 
meeting  to  the  1  Ith  of  September,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sensible 
of  the  fact  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  those  of  Eng- 
land were  actively  corresponding  with  the  in- 
Burgents.  Great  caution  was  used  in  that  matter. 
In  conformity  with  Cecil's  advice  a  comfortable 
letter  was  drawn  up  between  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and 
Sir  James  Croft  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,t 
expressing  their  hearty  sorrow  at  understanding 
that  their  godly  enterprise,  tending  principally  to 
the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  and  next  to  the 
safeguard  and  defence  of  their  natural  country  from 
the  conquest  of  the  French  nation,  should  be  un- 
fortunately stayed  and  interrupted.  They  went  on 
to  say  that  they  could  not  do  less  than  give  their 
poor  advice  to  the  Lords  of  tb^  Congregation  not 
to  shrink  from  that  which  they  had  enterprised, 
— not  to  yield  to  fear  nor  vain  persuasions, — ^not  to 
be  through  false  practices  or  otherwise  attrapped 
or  betrayed  mto  tneir  enemies'  hands,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  use  all  good  means  to  allure  and  per- 
suade die  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  to  take 
part  with  them ;  *•  whereunto,"  says  this  ingenious 
document,  "their  natural  love  to  their  country 
ought  to  induce  them,  rather  than  to  suffer  the 
violence  and  conquest  of  the  French,  which  un- 
doubtedly do  mean  to  subvert  and  extinct  the 
native  blood  of  Scotland,  inheritable  to  the  same, 
if  the  French  queen,  your  sovereign,  should  die 
without  issue,  and  to  annex  that  realm  perpetually 
to  the  crown  of  France,  which  we  think  all  true 
Scottish  men  should  naturally  detest  and  abhor, 
and,  while  time  serveth,  ought  to  prevent  and 
foresee  the  same.  And  for  your  help  and  defence 
in  that  behalf,  be  ye  most  assured  that  ye  shall  not 
lack  aid,  both  of  money  and  otherwise,  out  of  Eng- 
land, more  than  hitherto  hath  been  mentioned  or 
promised ;  for  ye  may  assure  yourselves  that,  if  ye 
will  nobly  and  stoutly  debate  your  own  cause,  and 
pursue  your  enterprise  as  to  men  of  honour  and 
good  courage  appertaineth,  as  ye  shall  lack  no 
such  help  and  aid  of  us  to  that  effect,  as  ye  can 
reasonably  require,  so,  rather  than  the  French 

*  Th0  mode  in  which  Bothwell  It  nentioaed  \n  the  comminion  it 
rather  striking,  ftaqw  dt  onin*ate,  induitria,  »t  traa  nostra  mandata 
fide  dfleeti  amMmannei  mutn  Jaedbi  eomitit  Bakhmet  domim  Halits,  et 
Creichtoni  admtralH—^aiWet'u  Stnte  Popen.  Xre. 

f  This  letter  U  in  the  handwriting  of  Sodicr. 


should  have  their  wills  over  you,  and  bring  you  to 
subjection,  you  may  be  sure  that  England  will 
show  herself  your  friend,  and  an  open  enemy  to 
your  advene  party.  This  we  write  to  you' not 
without  good  commission,  and  therefore  it  may 
please  you  to  give  firm  credence  to  the  same,  and 
to  send  some  trusty  man  hither  to  confer  with  us 
in  this  matter,  by  whom  we  may  understand  your 
lordships'  determinate  mind  and  pleasure  therein 
with  as  much  speed  as  you  may  conveniently."* 
But  this  letter  was  not  sent  to  its  destination ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  stopped  in  consequence  of 
the  journey  into  Scotland  of  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land in  close  conference  with  Cecil,  by  means  of 
whom  the  necessary  encouragement  might  be 
transmitted  to  the  insurgents  by  word  of  mouth, 
thus  diminishing  the  chance  of  committing  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  fomenter  of  the  rebellion. 

The  ex-regent*s  son,  who  at  this  time  bore  his 
father's  former  title  of  Earl  of  Arrau,  stole  into 
Scotland  with  an  English  pass,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Master  Thomas  Randall,  or  Randolph, 
an  able  and  intelligent  agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
an  adept  in  secret  intrigues,  who  assumed,  for  the 
nonce,  the  name  of  Barnyby.t  This  Randall,  or 
Randolph,  alias  Bamyby,  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  Scotland,  being,  in  fact,  the  resident  envoy 
(^  Elizabeth  to  the  Lords  of  Uie  Congregation. 
He  occasionally  corresponded  directly  with  the 
queen's  council,  but  more  generally  with  Sir  R. 
Sadler,  who  was  the  prime  mover  and  director  of 
the  whole  scheme.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
three  days  before  the  appointed  meeting  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland, 
Sadler  wrote  to  inform  Cecil  that  Mr.  Balnaves 
had  at  last  arrived  at  midnight  frt)m  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  and  had  made  him  ^'  the  whole 
discourse  of  all  their  proceedings  from  the  ban- 
ning." English  money  and  promises  had  worked 
the  desired  effect;  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
were  encouraged  to  strike  another  blow.  **  And 
now,"  writes  Sadler  in  his  report  of  Balnaves's 
disclosures,  '*  thev  intend  to  revive  the  matter;  for 
that  the  Regent  hath  not  observed  the  articles  of 
their  last  agreement,  but  hath  infiringed  the  same, 
as  well  in  that  she  hath  set  up  the  mass  again  in 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House  (which  ihey  had  be- 
fore suppressed),  as  also  in  that  the  Frenchmen 
do  remain  still,  and  a  more  number  since  arrived." 

In  the  armistice  concluded  at  the  Links  of  Leith 
on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  month  of  July,  it  was 
covenanted — 1.  That  the  town  of  Edinburgh  should 
use  what  religion  they  pleased.  2.  That  no  one 
should  be  prosecuted  for  religion.  3.  That  no 
garrison  should  be  placed  in  Edinbuigh.  A  dis- 
pute arose  concerning  the  possession  of  the  Iiigh 
church  of  St.  Giles's  in  Edinburgh,  which  the 
queen-regent  desired  to  retain  for  the  exercise  of 


*  Sadler's  State  Papers. 

t  In  the  passport  M.  de  Reanfbft,  alias  Atran.  was  dei 


t  In  the  passport  M.  de  Reanfbft,  alias  Atran.  was  desifnal 
"  a  |r(>ntlemaD  of  our  good  brother  the  French  king;*' Han 
alias  Randolph,  as  n  gentleman  appointed  to  accompany  him. 
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the  Catholic  worships  and  which  the  refoimers 
were  equally  eager  to  occupy.  But,  in  fact,  the 
vehement  John  Knox  was  determined  to  drive  the 
Koman  clergy  from  every  church,  from  every 
altar,  whether  public  or  private,  and  thus,  imme- 
diately after  the  agreement  of  the  Links  of  Leidi, 
he  extended  his  demands,  insisting  that  mass 
should  not  be  said  even  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  of  Holyrood.  Balnaves  complains  of  a 
new  matter,  which  was,  that  the  queen-regent 
abased  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation^  to  their 
grief  and  impoverishment.  Other  passages  of  this 
dispatch  are  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
They  convey  a  wonderfully  clear  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  the  business  was  gone  about,  and  will 
serve  well  in  lieu  of  details  which  would  too  much 
encumber  this  part  of  our  narrative. 

**  For  these  matters  he  (Balnaves)  saith  they 
will  begin  again,  and  would  have  done  at  this  time, 
but  sundry  causes,  he  saith,  they  had  to  protract  the 
time  in  pursuing  thereof,  whereby  they  have  rather 
great  advantage  than  hindrance.  One  for  that 
the  Regent,  by  her  policy,  devised  to  stir  James 
M^Donnel  and  others  of  the  Scottish  Irishry 
against  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  intent  the  same 
earl  might  be  so  occupied  at  home  in  defence  of 
his  country  as  he  should  have  no  time  to  attend 
this  matter ;  wherefore  it  behoved  him  to  go  home 
for  the  stay  thereof,  which  he  hath  now  so  well 
ordered,  as  the  Regent  shall  be  clearly  frustrate 
and  deceived  of  her  expectation  in  that  behalf. 
Another  cause  is,  for  that  harvest  is  late  with  them 
this  year,  and  if  they  should  have  assembled  any 
power  in  the  fields,  it  could  not  otherwise  be  but 
that  a  great  destruction  must  have  ensued  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  would  have  greatly  moved 
the  people  against  them.  Again,  during  this  mean 
time  they  have  had  their  preachers  abroad  in  the 
realm,  which,  by  their  preaching  and  doctrine, 
have  BO  won  and  allured  the  people  to  their  devo- 
tion, as  he  saith  their  power  is  now  double  that 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  such  as  yet  be 
not  frilly  persuaded  tho^to,  bear,  nevertheless, 
such  hatred  to  the  Frenchmen,  as  he  thinketh  in 
manner  the  whole  realm  favoreth  their  party. 
And  also  he  saith,  that  in  this  protract  of  time, 
practices  have  been  used,  and  conferences  had, 
both  with  the  duke,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and 
others ;  and  the  duke  (Chatelherault)  persuaded 
so  far,  that  he  hath  promised  to  come  no  more 
at  the  regent,  nor  to  take  any  part  with  her; 
the  rest  he  will  refer  to  the  coming  home  of  his 
son,  who,  he  saith,  may  take  the  matter  in  hand 
if  he  himself  list  to  be  sick  or  lame,  and 
to  wink  at  the  matter.  "  And  here  the  said 
Balnaves  seemed  to  be  greatly  desirous  of  the 
coming  home  of  the  said  duke's  son,  who,  indeed, 
was  nearer  him  than  he  wcis  aware  of.  The  like 
promise  he  saith  they  have  obtained  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  and  be  in  good  hope  that  he  will  mani- 
fest himself  on  their  side ;  others  also  they  have 
won,  as  he  saith,  to  their  party,  which  be  the  best 
borderers  of  the  march  and  Tweeddale,  which,  in- 
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deed,  have  their  preachers  amongst  them;  and 
though  some  of  the  older  sort  do  draw  back,  yet, 
having  young  and  lusty  gentlemen  to  their  sons, 
they  are  content  to  kt  tbem  follow  their  purpose, 
and  dissemble  the  matter  themselves  with  the 
regent  These  advantages,  saith  Balnaves,  have 
they  gotten  by  this  protract  of  time :  and  now,  as 
soon  88  their  harvest  is  at  good  point,  they  will 
assemble  all  the  power  they  can  make;  for  which 
purpose  the  Lords  of  the  Cosigregatian  do  meet  and 
convene,  as  he  saith,  the  10th  ov  12th  of  this 
month,  at  Stirlmg ;  where^  he  saith,  they  be  in 
good  hope  to  hear  of  sobie  good  aid  and  comfort  at 
the  queen's  mijesty's  hands,  for  the  which  purpose 
they  had  now  sent  him  unto  us.  When  he  had 
said  what  he  would,  we  told  him,  that  they  might 
assure  themselves  that  the  queen's  majesty,  any 
all  the  lords  of  her  highness'S' council,  did  so  much 
tender  their  cause,  as  they  would  be  no  less  sorry 
than  they  themselves  if  the  same  should  not 
take  effect,  and  such  aid  and  comfort  as  her  high- 
ness might  minister  unto  them,  without  touch  of 
her  honour^  and  breach  of  the  peace  which  she 
now  hath  both  with  France  and  Scotland,  they 
might  be  sure  to  have  it  at  her  grace's  hands. 
Marry,  we  told  him  they  were  wise  men,  and  could 
consider,  as  well  as  we,  what  might  be  done  by  her 
highness  in  that  behalf,  considering  that,  albeit 
their  cause  was  grounded  upon  a  good  and  godly 
foundation,  to  extirpate  idolatry,  and  to  advance 
Christ's  true  religion,  and  also  for  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  to  deliver  the 
same  from  foreign  government,  as  in  conscience 
they  are  bound  to  do;  yet  the  world  can  make  no 
other  exposition  of  it,  but  that  they  be  as  it  were  a 
faction  gathered  together,  contending  against  the 
authority:  and  how  the  queen's  majesty  may 
seem  to  maintain  them  in  such  a  case,  we  doubted 
not  but  he,  being  a  wise  man,  could  weigh  the 
same  as  deeply  as  we  did.  He  confessed  all  that 
we  said  to  be  true,  and  wished  that  the  queen's 
majesty  should  remain  still  in  peace^  which  he  said 
should  also  serve  better  for  their  purpose,  than  if 
we  were  in  the  wars ;  for  that  if  we  were  in  the 
war,  they  could  then  find  no  fault  with  the  coming 
of  the  Frenchmen  into  Scotland,  which  might  say 
they  came  to  defend  our  cotlhtry ;  but  now,  being 
in  peace,  all  Scotland  may  and  doth  well  per- 
ceive that  they  come  rather  to  make  a  conquest  of 
them  than  for  any  other  cause.  And  in  their  con- 
ferences, he  saith,  they  have  considered  as  much 
as  we  said  unto  them.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
pretence  they  make,  the  principal  mark  they  shoot 
at  is,  he  saith,  to  make  an  alteration  of  the  state 
and  authority,  to  the  intent,  the  same  being  esta- 
blished as  diey  desire,  they  may  then  enter  into 
open  treaty  with  her  majesty,  as  the  case  shall 
require.  This,  he  saith,  is  very  secret;  and 
if  the  duke  (Chatelherault)  would  take  it  upon 
him  they  mean  to  bestow  it  there;  or  if  he 
refuse,  his  son  is  as  meet,  or  rather  more  meet, 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  mean  season  he  said 
they  trusted,  and   the  Lords    of  the    Congre- 
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gation  were  in  good  expectation,  that  her  highness 
would  comfort  them  with  some  secret  aid  of 
money ;  and,  because  they  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  their  substance  in  maintaining  and  keeping  all 
this  while  certain  bands  of  soldiers,  for  their  more 
strength  and  surety,  to  their  no  little  impoverish- 
ing, if  they  might  now  have  such  relief  at  her 
majesty's  hands,  as  would  keep  together  one  thou- 
sand harquebusiers  and  three  hundred  horsemen 
for  two  or  three  months,  besides  such  power  as 
they  trust  to  make  at  their  own  charge,  they  will 
either  achieve  their  enterprise,  or  spend  their  lives 
in  the  pursuit  thereof.  Upon  this,  we  resolved 
with  him,  that  indeed  there  was  none  other  way 
for  the  queen's  majesty  to  relieve  or  comfort  them, 
but  with  f nonet/ ;  which,  if  it  might  be  done  with 
such  secrecy  as  the  case  doth  require,  we  said  we 
doubted  not  but  her  majesty  so  much  tendereth 
their  case  and  godly  action,  as  they  might  and 
should  taste  of  her  liberality  and  goodness  in  that 
part  And  here  I,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  put  him  in 
remembrance  how  liberal  the  king,  her  majesty's 
father,  had  been  aforetime  to  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, as  he  knew,  and  how  little  they  considered  it; 
and  also,  that  they  used  therein  no  secrecy  at  all. 
He  confessed  it  to  be  true ;  but  he  said  the  case  is 
now  much  otherwise  than  it  was  then ;  for  then 
we>  sought  of  them,  and  now  they  seek  of  us;  and 
then,  quoth  he,  we  be  so  far  already  entered  into 
this  matter,  that,  though  we  have  no  aid  at  all  at 
your  hands,  we  must  needs  for  our  surety  either  go 
through  with  it  or  lose  our  lives ;  and  so  we  be 
fully  bent  and  purposed  to  do.  And,  quoth  he, 
for  the  secrecy  of  the  matter,  if  it  please  the 
queen's  majesty  to  aid  us  according  to  our  desire, 
it  shall  be  so  secret,  that  none,  except  a  few  which 
be  of  the  privv  council  amongst  us,  shall  know 
any  other  but  that  the  force  is  levied  of  the  bene- 
volence of  the  whole  Congregation."* 

**  To  come  to  the  end  of  t&s  long  talk,"  as  Sad- 
ler expresses  it,  he  granted  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  present  2000/.,  telling  their 
envoy,  that  if  they  made  a  good  use  of  it,  and  kept 
the  secret,  and  the  queen's  honour  untouched,  they 
should  soon  have  more.  Balnaves  returned  well 
satisfied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who 
took  the  money  as  secretly  as  possible.t  In  the 
same  long  letter,  in  which  he  reports  all  that  had 
passed  with  Balnaves,  Sir  Ralph  informs  Cecil 
that  there  were  other  Scottish  Protestants  as  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  Ormeston,  and  Whitlaw,  '*  which 
have  spent  much  for  this  matter,  whereof  they  be 
earnest  prosecutors,  and,  having  lost  fifteen  or  six- 
teen months'  pay,  which  they  should  now  have  had 
out  of  France,"  looked  for  some  relief,  and  had 
been  put  in  some  hope  thereof;  "  but,'*  continues 
Sadler,  '^  because  we  have  been  so  liberal  of  the 
queen's  purse,  albeit  it  pleased  her  majesty  to 

•  Sadler. 

t  During  all  their  talk  with  Mr.  Bnlnaves,  the  Earl  of  Arrnn  was 
In  the  castle,  the  one  not  knowing  of  the  other;  for  Batnavei  arrived 
at  midnight,  and  the  earl  three  hours  after,  before  day-break.  Upon 
learning  that  Balnaves  and  the  earl  were  old  friends,  and  could  rely 
the  one  nuon  the  other,  Sir  Ralph,  vheu  the  business  was  done, 
brought  toem  together. 


commit  the  same  to  the  discretion  of  me  the  said 
Sir  Ralph,  vet  we  would  be  glad  to  know  how  her 
highness  liketh  or  misliketh  what  we  have  done 
before  we  do  any  more."  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to 
send  down  more  money  to  Berwick,  some  of  which 
was  paid  to  Kirkaldy,  Ormeston,  and  Whitlaw,  and 
some,  it  should  appear,  to  the  Earl  of  Aixan,  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  ex-regent* 
In  a  day  or  two  Arran  was  safely  delivered  in 
Teviotdale  to  one  of  his  friends  w1k>  undertook  to 
convey  him  surely  and  secretly  to  his  fether  in  the 
castle  of  Hamilton ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
after  this  return  of  his  son  that  the  ex-regent  fnlly 
declared  for  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Mean- 
while, on  the  appointed  day,  Sadler,  with  Croft 
and  the  Earl  of  Northumb^land,  met  the  com- 
missioners of  the  queen-regent  upon  the  frontiers. 
A  dispute  about  the  wording  of  their  respectire 
commissions  consumed  some  time,  and  then,  with 
proper  diplomatic  slowness,  Sadler  proceeded  to 
business, — a  business  which,  like  all  border  dis- 
putes, could  be  lengthened  ad  infiTdium.  Daring 
these  discussions  Knox  let  his  preachers  loose  on 
the  country ;  the  queen-regent  fell  into  a  great 
melancholy  and  displeasure;  the  Connegation 
began  to  assemble,  and  the  Frenchmen  began  to 
devise  means  for  their  own  defence,  looking  daily 
for  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf,  and  with  him  more 
aid  out  of  France,  with  which  they  thought  they 
would  be  strong  enough  for  the  Protestants.  Had 
she  but  known  half  the  treachery  that  was  at  work, 
the  queen-regent  had  good  reason  to  be  melan- 
choly. Her  secretary,  William  Maitland,  wrote  to 
Sadler's  associate.  Sir  James  Croft,  desiring  hhn 
to  have  no  less  ^ood  opinion  of  him  than  heretofore, 
and  ofiering  his  service  to  the  queen's  majesty 
(Elizabeth)  in  anything  that  he  could:  **and  fur- 
Uier,"  says  Croft  in  a  joint  letter,  ^  he  sent  me 
word  that  he  attended  upon  the  regent  in  her  court 
no  longer  than  till  he  might  have  good  occasion  to 
revolt  unto  the  Protestants."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  more  troops  arrived  from  France,  and 
more  French  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  queen  regent  and  her  party.  John  Knox  was 
greauy  alarmed  as  to  the  French  money,  and  he 
immediately  besought  Elizabeth  to  counteract  its 
dangerous  effects  to  the  Protestant  interests  hy 
sending  more  English  money  into  Scotland.  On 
his  recent  return  from  Geneva  through  England  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  Cecil,  and  evidently 
had  arranged  beforehand  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions.f  He  corresponded  afterwards  with  the 
English  secretary  and  others  in  England ;  and  on 
the  2lst  of  September,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Sinclear,  he  wrote  to  Sadler's  colleague, 
Croft,  a  remarkable  letter  from  St  Andrew's. 
After  mentioning  the  return  of  the  younger  Arran, 

•  We  Infer  this  from  a  letter  in  which  Secretary  CeeU  rvqano 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  recover  from  the  earl  two  hundred  crowat  oo  bii 
own  private  account.  "  The  Earl  of  Arran."  writes  this  great  fUl«- 
man.  "  borrowed  of  me  at  his  being  at  London  two  hnndred  crvrM. 
which  he  promised  should  be  paid  to  you.  Mr.  Sadler,  for  ne.  Anrr 
some  time  passed,  I  prav  you  ask  it  of  him,  and  I  will  send  yw  "T 
some  thorough  post  his  bill"  (receipt).  ,      ,  .. 

t  Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland  only  on  the  Sad  of  Vajofthu 
present  year,  1699. 
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and  how  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  de- 
parted for  Stirling  to  join  him  and  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  at  Hamilton  Castle,  he 
passed  at  once  to  the  question  of  money,  and  told 
Mr.  Secretary  that  unless  more  money  was  sent, 
especially  for  some  chiefs  whom  he  had  named  in 
writing,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  serve 
in  this  action.  *^  For  albeit  that  money  by  the 
adversary  party  largely  offered  could  not  corrupt 
them,  yet  should  extreme  poverty  compel  them  to 
remain  at  home,  for  they  are  so  superexpended 
already  that  they  are  not  able  to  bear  out  their 
train ;  and  the  same  thing  I  write  unto  you  again, 
requiring;  you  to  signify  the  same  to  such  as  tender 
the  furtherance,  of  this  cause.  If  any  persuade 
you  that  they  will  or  may  serve  without  support, 
they  do  but  deceive  you.  If  I  did  not  perfectly 
understand  their  necessity  I  would  not  write  so 
precisely,  for  I  nothing  doubt  to  obtain  of  them,  by 
the  authoiity  of  God's  word,  what  lieth  in  their 
power;  yea,  if  they  could  have  money  upon  their 
lands,  I  should  never  solicit  for  them;  but  the 
knowledge  of  their  poverty  and  the  desire  which  I 
have  that  the  cause  prosper,  maketh  me  bold  to 
speak  my  judgment  If  we  lack  those,  Sir,  whom 
in  my  former  letters  I  expressed,  our  power  will 
be  weaker  than  men  believe.  France  seeketh  all 
means  to  make  them  friends  and  to  diminish  our 
number.  Ye  are  not  ignorant  what  poverty  on  the 
one  part  and  money  largely  offered  on  the  other 
part  is  able  to  persuade.  Be  advertised,  and  ad- 
vertise you  others,  as  you  favour  the  success  of  the 
cause.  I  have  done  what  in  me  lieth  that  cor- 
ruption enter  not  amongst  them,  and  at  my  last 
departing  from  them  I  verily  believe  that  they  were 
of  one  mind,  to  promote  the  cause  enteiprised,  but 
the  power  of  some  is  such  as  before  I  have  ex- 
pressed."* 

Those  who  take  the  least  favourable  view  of  the 
character  of  John  Knox  can  hardly  suspect  that  he 
wanted  money  for  himself,  but  he  knew  the  world 
and  the  mercenary  character  of  most  of  the  Scottish 
chiefs;  and,  besides,  the  sinews  of  war  appear 
really  to  have  been  wanting,  and  the  Catholic  party, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  drawing  funds  from  France. 
For  a  time  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  purse  between 
England  and  France.  Elizabeth,  at  all  times  par- 
simonious, was  at  the  present  poor  and  embar- 
rassed, and  yet,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Cecil 
and  Sadler,  she  continued  to  send  gold  down  to 

*  Sadler  Papcra.  At  th*  end  of  tba  letter  ia  a  duioua  paaaage 
abdot  KnoK'a  mother.  **  Oae  thing  most  1  suit  of  you,  to  wit,  that 
either  by  youiaelforelae  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  to  whom  I  eonld  not 
write,  beeanae  no  acquaintanee  hath  been  betwixt  u,  you  woald 
proeare  a  license  Ibr  mj  mother.  BUzabeth  Bowia.  to  Tiait  ne,  and 
to  remain  with  me  for  a  aeason ;  the  comfort  of  her  eonaeienee,  which 
cannot  be  aaiet  without  God'i  word  truly  prpaehed  and  hia  sacra- 
ments rifhUy  ministered,  la  the  cause  of  her  ipqueat  and  of  my 
care.**  •*  I  do  not  know,"  says  the  Bditor  of  the  Sadler  Papers, 
"  that  the  name  of  our  reformer's  mother  is  to  be  found  elsewhers. 
II  to  fother  resided  at  Oidbrd,  In  Baet  Lothian,  and  was.  aa  it  would 
tet*m  fh>m  a  passage  in  Knos's  History,  a  retainer  of  the  Barl  of  Buth- 
W4>11."  Bnt,  according  to  M'Crie  (Ufe  of  John  Knox),  this 
Elisabeth  Bowes,  or  Bowis,  was  not  Knox's  mother,  but  his  mother- 
in-law.  the  mother  of  his  Srst  wife  Maijery  Bowls,  or  Bowes,  a  young 
woman  of  Berwick,  who  was  descended  from  a  respectable  Bnsliafi 
family.    The  reformer,  it  appears,  always  called  Mistress  Blisabeth 


wpears.  always  called  '. 
;her's  name,  as  appears 


iito  mother.  His  real  motfier's  name,  as  appears  firom  the  same  au- 
thority, was  Btnclear,  or  Sinclair,  **  whkh  be  wrait  himsel  In  tine  of 
UabU.* 


Berwick.    Meanwhile  the  French  fortified  Leith, 
as  if  "  intending  to  keep  themselves  within  that 
place,  and  so  to  be  masters  of  the  chief  port  and 
entrance  into  that  part  of  Scotland ;"  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  in  which,  however,  they  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Erskine  the  governor,  who  pro- 
fessed to  observe  a  neutrality  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  refused  to  admit  either  Protestants 
or  Catholics.     "This  enterprise  of  Leitii,"  ac- 
cording to  Balnaves,  '*  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  a  wonderful  hatred  and  despite  of  France. 
Elizabeth's  heart  was  inflamed  quite  as  much  both 
against  the  French  and  her  cousin  and  sister  Mary. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  a  few  days  ailer  Sadler 
had  established  himself  at  Berwick,  Cecil  informed 
him  that,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  old  king 
(of  France)  was  buried,  and  the  new  proclaimed, 
and  no  more  but  with  the  accustomed  style,  although 
they  {Francis  and  Mary)  have  a  seal  engraving 
for  the  affiBiirs  of  Scotland,  with  the  arms  and  style 
of  England  and  Ireland.''     Cecil  professed  not  to 
know  what  would  follow,  but  he  seems  to  have 
expected  that  Francis  and  Mary,  on  their  accession, 
would  have  assumed,  among  their  titles,  that  of 
King  and  Queen  of  England.    Five  weeks  later, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  September,  Cecil  told 
Sir  Ralph  that  he  did  *^much  muse  "  at  hearing 
"  that  the  French  have  sent  a  great  seal  into  Scot- 
land graven  with  the  arms  of  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,  with  a  style  for  the  French  king  and 
queen,  naming  them  "  K.  &  Q.  of  France,  England, 
and  Scotland :"    "  Whereof,"    adds    Cecil,   «  I 
beseech  you  to  inquire  as  circumspectly  as  ye  may 
possibly,  for  the  manner  of  those  proceedings  be 
too  sharp  to  be  long  endured."    It  was  perfectly 
true  that  Mary  had  quartered  the  arms  of  England, 
-—an  offence  which  Elizabeth  never  forgave;  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  first  provocation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Scottish  queen,  for  before  any 
possible  notice  of  this  act  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
given  encouragement  to  her  revolted  subjects,  and 
even  appointed  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  his  mission. 
In  spite  of  all  the  precaution  of  the  English  queen 
and  the  marvellous  address  of  her  agent,  Mary's 
mother  was   not    altogether  blind  to  what  was 
passing,  and  some  thirteen  days  before  Cecil  began 
to  muse^  she  complained,  through  her  commis- 
sioners, that,  without  her  license  and  knowledge, 
many  of  the  Scottish  insurgents  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  England  into  Scotland,  and  also  out 
of  Scotland  into  England,  to  work  mischief  to  her 
government     It  is  indeed  certain  Uiat  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  others  who  directed  the  councils 
of  that  veiT  youthful  couple,  would  have  made 
Francis  and  Mary  quarter  the  English  arms  under 
an^   circumstances;    but    notwithstanding    this, 
Elizabeth,  with  reference  to  her  own  conduct, 
could  not  justly  allege  that  the  first  provocation  to 
their  mortal  quarrel  proceeded  from  Mary.     It  is 
almost  idle  to  consider  this  as  a  moral  question,  or 
as  an  affiiir  directed  personally  by  the  two  rival  prin- 
cesses ;  but  as  many  writers  have  viewed  it  in  this 
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light  it  may  be  proper  to  make  prominent  one  or 
two  little  facts.  Mary  was  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  her  husband  was  nearly  a  year  younger;  and 
both  were  entirely  guided  by  others.  Elizabeth 
was  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  the  mistress  of  her 
own  council  and  actions,  an  experienced  and 
most  competent  person.  If,  therefore,  a  false  and 
unfair  direction  was  given  to  the  policy  of  Mary  it 
was  her  misfortune,  or  an  offence  for  which  morally 
she  was  not  accountable,  but  in  Elizabeth  such  a 
thing  would  be  her  own  crime. 

The  ex-regent  Chatelheraulttook  occasion  openly 
to  declare  himself  on  the  French  fortifying  Leith, 
and  he  told  the  queen-regent  that  she  must  either 
dislodge  them  or  be  Evat  that  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land would  not  suffer  nor  endure  it.  The  regent 
replied  fhat  it  was  surely  as  lawful  for  her  daughter 
to  fortify  where  she  pleased  in  her  own  realm  as  it 
was  for  him,  the  duke,  to  build  fortifications  for 
himself  at  Hamilton  Castle,  and  that  she  would 
not  remove  the  French  from  Leith  unless  she 
were  compelled  by  force.  As  soon  as  these  matters 
were  kuown  at  Berwick,  where  agents  and  spies 
were  constantly  going  and  coming,  Sadler  wrote  a 
short  but  sententious  letter  to  his  old  acquaintance 
the  duke,  assuring  his  grace  that  if  it  might  lie  in 
so  poor  a  man  as  he  was  to  do  his  grace  any 
service  he  should  find  him  most  willing  and 
ready  thereto,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  at 
all  times.  This  was  matter  of  form,  and  then  came 
the  pith  of  the  business,  lubricated  with  a  devout 
unction.  "  I  have  heard,"  quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  of 
your  grace's  and  the  other  lords'  proceedings, 
wishing  that  the  same  may  take  such  effect  as  your 
noble  heart  desireth,  for  the  which  I  shall  pray  to 
the  living  God,  to  make  you  his  instrument  to 
advance  his  glory  and  defend  your  country  from 
foreign  government,  and  give  you  grace,  not  to 
pretermit  such  good  opportunity  as  he  of  his  good- 
ness hath  now  sent  you  for  the  same."  And  thus 
the  singular  epistle  ended  without  a  word  about 
Elizabeth.  The  duke  and  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation suppressed  the  abbeys  of  Paisley,  Kil- 
winning, and  Dunfermline,  burning  all  the  images, 
idols,  and  popish  stuff  in  the  same,  and  by  means 
of  Alexander  Whitlaw,  "  o  godly  man^  and  most 
affectionate  to  England^**  they  assured  Sadler 
that  they  would  take  the  field  after  harvest  against 
the  French, — only  they  wanted  some  more  money ^ 
without  which  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
their  men  tc^ther.  At  the  same  time  Knox  sued 
again  for  relief  for  certain  Scottish  leaders  whom  he 
would  not  name,  but  whom  Sadler  set  down  as  the 
Earl  of  Glencaim,  the  Lairds  of  Dun,  Ormeston, 
and  Grange,  and  the  honest  and  righteous  Alex- 
ander Whitlaw.  La  Brosse  and  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  had  arrived  with  a  few  troops  at  Leith, 
and  more  were  expected.  In  this  posture  of  affairs 
Sadler  recommended  the  immediate  spending  of 
4000/.  or  5000/.,  which  he  thought  might  save  the 
queen's  highness  a  great  deal  another  way.  While 
diey  were  getting  ready  this  money  in  England 
the  regent  wrote  to  the  duke,  reproving  him  for 


joining  with  the  J^rds  of  the  Congregation,  and 
accusing  him  and  the  said  lords  of  their  practices 
with  Queen  Elisabeth.  At  the  same  time  the 
regent  spoke  of  a  new  agreement,  offering  to  leave 
off  fortifying  Leith,  to  secure  liberty  for  all  men  to 
use  their  conscience,  and  to  send  the  French  out  of 
Scotland  by  a  certain  day ;  but  the  duke  answered 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.  The  sum  of  3000/.  in  French  coin 
was  down  at  Berwick  by  the  10th  of  Octoher;  and 
from  Berwick  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Ix)rds  of  the  Congregation ;  but  still  those 
chiefs  were  slow  in  taking  the  field ;  and  Sadler, 
through  Thomas  Randolph,  alias  Bamyby,  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  more  diligent  in  this 
great  and  weighty  business.  "  For,"  says  Sir  Ralph, 
^we  be  advertised  that  the  Marquis  D'Elboeuf  is 
dispatched  out  of  Frano^  and  will  very  ahortiy 
arrive  in  Scotland ;  and  also  that  there  is  a  band 
of  Almaynes  (Germans)  prepared  to  come  thither, 
with  as  much  speed  as  is  possible.  Wherefore  it 
behoveth  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  look  unto 
it,  and  to  take  their  time  whilst  it  serveth ;  for  as, 
in  our  opinions,  they  have  lost  much  time,  and 
thereby  suffered  the  French  to  fortify  Leith,  which, 
at  the  beginning,  might  well  have  been  impeached, 
so,  if  the  said  marquis  and  the  said  strange  and 
foreign  power  may  safely  arrive  and  set  foot  on 
land,  to  join  with  the  French  at  Leith,  it  must 
needs  be  very  dangerous  to  the  Jjords  of  the  Con- 
gregation.** A  few  days  afterwards  Sir  Ralph  was 
still  more  pressing,  telling  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation that  they  ought "  to  take  their  time  while 
they  have  it,  and  thereby  prevent  the  malice  of  their 
enemies.'*  Randolph,  who  was  moving  ahoat 
with  the  Scottish  lords,  assured  Sadler  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  presently,  for  the  queen- 
regent  had  set  forth  her  proclamation,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  also  set  forth  their 
proclamation  "  as  vehement  on  the  other  side,  with 
full  determination  to  fall  to  no  composition.''  Br 
this  time  continual  vexation  and  alarm  had  broken 
the  health  of  Mary  of  Guise,  "  Some,"  writes 
Randolph,  "think  that  the  Regent  will  depart 
secretly ;  some  that  she  will  to  Inchkeith,  for  that 
three  ships  are  a  preparing.  Some  say  that  she  is 
very  sick :  some  say  the  devil  cannot  kill  her." 
In  the  same  secret  dispatch,  which,  like  moat  of 
the  restjWas  written  in  a  cipher,  Randolph  says  that 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  has  just  sent  to  the  Earl 
of  Arran  a  powerful  letter,  said  to  be  received  ont 
of  France,  containing  many  news  of  the  great  pre* 
parations  making  in  that  country  against  Scot- 
land, with  earnest  advice  to  the  lords  to  seek  aid  of 
England;  '*  which  letter,"  adds  the  adroit  agent, 
"  I  guess  to  savour  too  much  of  Knox's  style  to 
come  from  France,  though  it  will  serve  to  good 
purpose."  Randolph  requests  them  to  aend  him 
advice  and  money,  assuring  Sadler  that  the  queen*i 
majesty  Elizabeth  may  have  the  Scots  '*  entiidy  st 
her  devotion" — that  is,  all  the  Protestants;  and 
that,  as  for  the  Papists,  they  were  ^  standing  in 
great  fear."    The  Bishop  of  Glasgow^s  coffers  had 
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been  seized  and  searched,  but  no  money  found. 
The  castle  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
to  be  taken  by  the  Protestants,  or  betrayed  to  them 
on  the  day  of  his  writing. 

The  queen-r^ent  by  this  time  had  conveyed  all 
her  property  out  of  Holyrood  House  and  Edin- 
burgh, into  Leith.  At  last,  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  their  head,  marched 
upon  the  capital:  the  regent,  with  the  French 
and  the  Scottish  lords  of  the  Catholic  party  who 
yet  adhered  to  her,  withdrew  at  their  approach 
within  the  fortified  lines  of  Leith,  there  to  await 
aid  from  France.  The  lords  called  a  parliament, 
and  summoned  to  Edinburgh  all  the  gentlemen 
living  upon  the  borders,  upon  pain  of  treason  in 
case  of  non-attendance.  On  the  22nd  of  October 
Balnaves,  in  great  glee,  reported  that  all  hope  of 
concord  had  that  day  been  taken  away,  by  reason 
that  blood  had  been  drawn  largely  on  both  sides.* 
At  the  same  time  he  pressed  for  more  money ^  and 
asked  for  some  English  gunpowder.f  Two  days 
af)er,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  themselves 
addressed  Sadler,  telling  him  that  they  had  de- 
prived the  queen-regent  of  her  authority,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  all  the  lords  and  barons  present  at 
Edinburgh, — that  they  had  openly  proclaimed  her 

*  This  blood  was  drawn  in  tkirmiibfte  ouUida  of  the  works  of 
L^lth.  Knox,  in  his  hbtory,  say«  that  there  was  skirmiihinc,  bat 
withoat  great  slaughter. 

f  In  praising  himself,  Balnates  teems  to  cast  a  reflection  on  his 
colleagues.  Ha  tells  Randolph  to  assure  their  honours,  the  English 
rommissioners.  in  his  name,  that  the  little  money  he  had  brought 
with  him  had  gone  ikrtber  than  6000/.  would  have  gone  entrusted  to 
anybody  ebe. 


deprivation,  had  inhibited  her  officers  from  exe- 
cuting anything  in  her  name,  and  had  further  de- 
nounced **  her  French  and  assistants"  as  enemies 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  letter  continues :  **  A 
council  is  created,  whereof  the  duke  and  the  earl 
of  Arran  are  chief  bead.  These  things,  together 
with  our  further  request,  we  have  thought  good  to 
signify  to  the  queen's  majesty;  but  because  we 
would  do  nothing  without  your  honour's  advice,  we 
have  sent  this  bearer  for  knowledge  of  your  mind, 
counsel,  and  opinions,  requiring  your  answer  with 
expedition  possible.  Further,  of  necessity,  we 
must  have  more  soldiers  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  for  the  assault  of  Leith.  We  are 
presently  taking  up  of  them,  hut  we  lack  money, 
which  we  must  at  this  time  as  it  were  crave  of 
your  favours  present  relief.  Farther,  we  stand  in 
need  of  powder,  as  well  for  culverins  as  harque- 
busiers;  for  the  sending  whereof,  we  heartily 
pray  you  to  take  order  with  expedition.**  Sadler, 
on  the  same  day,  informs  Cecil  that  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  Scottish  lords  had  a  force  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  that  there  had 
been  divers  hot  skirmishes  betwixt  them  and  the 
French,  and  many  hurt  and  slain  on  both  sides ; 
but  whether  the  lords  would  assault  the  town  of 
Leith  or  not,  he  could  not  tell ;  **  for  you  know," 
adds  he,  *'  that  the  Scots  can  climb  no  walls*'— 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  they  were  not  clever  at 
sieges,  for  which,  however,  at  this  moment,  they 
had  no  proper  artillery,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
gunpowder.  And,  knowing  these  circumstances. 
Sir  Ralph  committed  an  error  of  judgment  wheui 
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on  the  very  next  day  (the  25th  of  October)  he 
pressed  the  Scottish  loids  to  lay  immediate  siege 
to  Leith,  and  to  attack  it  by  storm.  Touching 
the  lords'  request  for  more  money  and  for  gun- 
powder, Sadler  replied  that  he  trusted  they  would 
consider  secrecy  above  all  things, — that  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  send  them  powder  without  an 
open  show  and  manifestation  of  Elizabeth  as  an 
enemy  to  the  French,  who  were  then  in  peace 
and  amity  with  her :  and  yet  he  adds,  if  they  can 
devise  which  way  the  same  may  be  secretly  con- 
veyed unto  them,  in  such  sort  as  it  could  not  be 
known  to  come  from  England,  he  could  be  well 
content  that  they  had  as  much  gunpowder  as  might 
be  spared  from  Berwick  conveniently.  And  like- 
wise for  money,  he  was  in  good  hope  of  having 
some  to  send  them  soon,  but  he  prayed  that  they 
would  use. such  precautions  and  mysteries  as  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  the  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  required,  and  be  more  close  and  secret  in 
their  doings,  and  especially  in  their  communica- 
tions and  conferences  with  him  and  the  other 
English  commissioners.  At  this  moment  it  should 
appear  that  the  zeal  of  John  Knox  outran  his  dis- 
cretion, and  that  his  demands  for  English  co-ope- 
ration and  assistance  went  beyond  all  bounds.  In 
a  letter  which  runs  in  the  name  of  Sir  James  Croft, 
but  which  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sa<Uer,  the 
Scottish  reformer  is  taken  to  task  roundly  for 
forgetting  the  position  and  the  plans  of  the  English 
court  '*  Yet  can  I  not  but  marvel,"  says  this 
strange  letter,  ^*  that  you^  being  a  wise  man,  will 
require  of  us  such  present  aid  of  men,  money,  and 
ammunition,  as  we  cannot  minister  unto  you  with- 
out an  open  show  and  manifestation  of  ourselves  to 
be  as  open  enemies,  where,  as  you  know,  by 
league  and  treaty  we  be  bound  to  be  friends ; 
praying  you  to  consider  how  we  may,  without 
touch  of  honour  and  hurt  of  our  commonwealth, 
being  now  in  good  peace  and  amity ^  enter  sud- 
denly into  open  war  and  hostility,  there  being  no 
cause  ofbreachy  no  manifest  injury  offered  unto 

us And,  as  for  your  devices,  how  to  colour 

oiur  doings  in  that  part  {France) ^  you  must  think 
that  the  world  is  not  so  blind,  but  that  it  will  soon 
espy  the  same.  And  surely  we  cannot  bona 
fronts  so  colour  and  excuse  the  matter,  but  that  it 
will  be  expounded  a  plain  breach  of  our  league 
and  treaty,  whereby  the  honour  of  the  prince  can- 
not be  a  little  touched ;  wherefore  I  pray  you  re- 
quire that  of  us  which  we  may  do  with  honour  and 
safety,  and  you  shall  not  find  us  unwilling."  As 
to  the  support  and  relief  the  preacher  had  again 
asked  for,  his  friends  the  English  commissioners 
were  quite  ready  to  send  it  if  they  could  only  know 
how  to  do  so  *'  in  secret  and  close  manner."  ^'  But, 
to  be  plain  with  you,"  writes  Sadler,  again  be- 
coming angry,  **  you  are  so  open  in  your  doings 
as  to  make  men  half  afraid  to  deal  with  you^" 
Knox,  who,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  heavenly 
things,  could  reason  like  a  politician,  had  written 
to  Croft  or  to  Sadler,  saying  that  the  queen- 
regent  *^  had  plainly  spoken  that  she  knew  the 


means  how  to  frustrate  the  expectations  of  aid 
from  England,"  by  delivering  up  Calais  to  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  he  had  evidently  expressed  himself 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  English  court  was 
coquetting  in  that  direction.  Sir  Ralph  was  very 
earnest  in  removing  this  doubt.  He  replied, 
almost  eloquently,  ^  I  dare  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  such  matter  in  treaty,  nor  yet  in  questioD; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  Calais  cannot  make  us 
to  neglect  or  refuse  the  establishment  of  this  island 
in  perpetual  unity  and  concord^  wishing  to  live  no 
longer  than  to  see  the  same,  and  so  to  leave  the 
joy  thereof  to  our  posterity."  This  letter  was  written 
on  the  27th  of  October :  on  the  last  day  of  the 
same  month  Sir  Ralph  addressed  Randolph,  telling 
him  that  he  expected  every  day  some  good  answer 
from  the  court  touching  the  money ^  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  forwai:^ed  by  the  Laird  of  Or- 
meston  1000/.  sterling  in  French  crowns,  which 
was  all  the  money  they  had  been  able  to  raise  in 
Berwick,  and  which  was  sent  because  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  necessities  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  great  and  pressing.  As  the  Laird 
of  Ormeston  was  travelling  from  Berwick  towards 
Edinburgh,  he  was  set  upon  by  the  LordBothwell, 
who  took  the  money-bags  from  him  and  kept  them, 
apparently  for  his  own  use.  Ormeston  reached 
the  capital  '*  sorely  hurt  ;*'  upon  which  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's  went  with  two 
hundred  horsemen,  one  hundred  footmen,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  the  Lord  Bothwell'a  house, 
'^  trusting  to  have  found  him ;  howbeit  they  came 
too  late  only  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour.**  They, 
however,  took  his  house  and  threatened  to  bum  it 
to  the  ground,  and  declare  the  earl  a  traitor,  unless 
he  returned  the  money.  This  loss  was  a  most 
serious  mishap;  but  though  both  Elizabeth  and 
her  chief  adviser  Cecil  were  grieved  to  the  heart 
by  it,  they  soon  sent  more  money.*  At  the  same 
time,  Knox  (whose  '  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women'  always  grated 
harshly  on  the  queen's  ear)  had  excited  apprehen- 
sion, and  jealousy,  and  disgust,  at  the  Engliui  court 
by  his  advocacy  of  the  Calvinistic  discipline  and 
of  political  tenets  that  seemed  both  republican  and 
democratic.  "  Of  all  others,"  writes  Cecil  to 
Sadler,  **  Knox's  name  is  mobt  odious  here,  aud, 
therefore,  I  wish  no  mention  of  him  hither.'t 
But  Cecil  was  as  deeply  convinced  as  ever  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Protestant  insurrectioiL 


*  Ceeil  concealed  the  km  for  tone  time.  In  a  letter  to  Snlbr. 
dftted  the  12th  of  Norember,  he  aaye, "  Ae  yet.  I  have  not  auifcctfd 
to  the  qneen*!  majetty  the  Ion  of  the  money  by  OrmesloB,  bat  uBlf 
to  certain  couaaellort;  neTertheleit  her  majeity  ilmli  km  cf  it  m- 
morrow,  thouffh  it  wUl  be  too  soon.  I  tnut  to  hear  of  mme  bettrr 
fortune.*'  *•  ThU  it  a  very  cliaracteritUe  trait  both  of  Cecfl  ud  £>•■ 
cubeth.  The  etateiman  wee  afVaid  tliat  the  paisimony  of  hit  ■» 
treat  would  be  a'anned  at  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  trpasvre.  uA 
that  alie  might  be  deterred  fhmi  entering  upon  the  gml  wekftv 
which  her  counaellura  had  chaUced  ouU"— iC^Arr  e/  eAe  Sadbr  Staff 
Papen, 

t  Two  or  three  days  later,  in  another  iHter  to  Sir  Ralph.  Cwtl 
tays,"  Surely  1  like  not  Knox'a  audacity,  which  aleo  vat  «r!l 
tamed  in  yonr  aniwer.  His  writing!  do  no  good  here;  and,  ibfre- 
fore,  I  do  rather  auppreae  tliem,  and  yet  I  mean  not  bat  tiut }« 
ahuuid  continue  in  aending  of  them.'*  Belnavee  alao  had  inean^ 
the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Sadler  and  Cecil,  and  far  the  mme  » 
publican  teneuu 
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•*  It  is  here  seen,"  he  gays,  *«  by  such  to  whom  it 
hath  been  secretly  committed,  tnat  the  end  of  this 
/A^r  matter  is  certainly  the  beginning  of  ours,  be  it 
weal  or  woe;  and,  therefore,  I  see  it  will  follow 
necessarily  that  we  must  have  good  regard  that 
they  quail  not/*  In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  he  goes  much  farther  than 
he  had  hitherto  gone,  authorisinff  Sadler  to  tell  the 
Scottish  lords  that,  if  they  would  forthwith  raise  a 
sufficient  force,  and  venture  on  the  siege  of  Leith, 
all  the  charges  should  be  borne  for  them ;  and 
that  if  they  took  Leith,  in  case  of  the  French 
making  any  array  by  sea  to  invade  Scotland,  they 
should  be  met  and  hindered  if  their  power  appeared 
greater  than  the  Scottish  Protestants  could  reason- 
ably withstand. 

Sadler  entered  completely  into  these  views, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  now  deception  could  no 
longer  be  practised,  by  reason  of  the  mischief  which 
had  beMen  Ormeston.  "You  may  be  sure,** 
writes  Sir  Ralph  to  Cecil,  ••that,  if  France  list  to 
break  with  you,  they  will  take  occasion  so  to  do  as 
well  for  what  is  done  already  as  for  anything  which 
we  shall  do  more  in  this  matter;  which,  consider- 
ing how  many  we  have  had  to  deal  withal,  cannot 
be  kept  so  secret  as  we  desire,  but  must  needs 
break  out  at  one  time  or  other,  which  we  always 
feared.'*  Succour  was  therefore  sent  in  more 
boldly  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who,  at 
last,  beleaguered  Leith.  But  in  so  wretched  a  state 
of  discipline  was  this  Scottish  army,  that  at  every 
sortie  the  French  took  them  by  surprise,  and 
gained  an  advantage  over  them.  On  the  6th  of 
November  the  Presbyterians,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's, 
were  surrounded  in  the  marshes  of  Restalrig, 
and  defeated  with  some  loss  by  a  portion  of  the 
French  garrison.  Their  retreat  to  Edinburgh 
was  nearly  cut  off,  and  when  they  got  there  they 
fell  to  serious  debating,  the  end  of  which  was, 
that  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  with  some  other  lords, 
resolved  to  leave  the  capital  in  order  to  collect  more 
men.  But,  finally,  upon  perceiving  that  the  great- 
est part  of  their  force,  ••which  consisted  of  the 
commons  that  were  not  able  to  abide  and  serve  any 
longer  upon  their  own  costs  and  charges,*'  were  all 
departing  from  them,  the  whole  of  the  Congregation 
evacuated  Edinburgh,  and  fled  to  Stirling  by  night. 
At  the  latter  place  Knox  finished  a  sermon  which 
he  had  commenced  at  Edinburgh  before  the  flight, 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  '•  the  lords  were 
much  erected"  by  this  long  discourse.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  the  great  animating  principle  in  this  re- 
markable contest :  but,  while  he  was  preaching  at 
Stirling,  the  queen-regent  and  the  French  re- 
entered the  capital  in  great  triumph.  In  commu- 
nicating this  intelligence  to  Cecil,  Sir  Ralph  speaks 
like  a  true  politician,  asking  for  more  money ^  and 
showing  that  there  was  no  ground  for  despair  of 
the  Scots :  "  for,**  says  he,  "  though  they  be  thus 
retired,  we  see  not  but  that  they  may  reinforce 
themselves,  and  begin  again ;  or,  at  the  least,  we 
may  think  them  so  strong  in  their  counties,  that,  if 


they  have  any  help  or  maintenance,  they  may  re- 
mam  as  long  as  they  list  at  pike  with  the  French ; 
and  the  longer  the  enwHy  may  he  continued 
heiwixt  ihemy  the  less  opportunity  shall  the 
French  have  to  look  towards  us.** 

A.  D.  1560.  —  Notwithstanding  the  effective 
preaching  of  John  Knox,  and  the  reviving  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  Protestants,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  somediing  more  must  be  done  for  them  than 
the  sending  of  money  to  the  needy  and  merce- 
nary nobles,  who  must  have  made  a  selfish  use  of 
a  good  part  of  it ;  and  when  Elizabeth  learned  that 
the  queen-regent  was  promised  fresh  supplies  and 
troops  from  France,  she  resolved  to  make  such 
preparations  as  should  prevent  the  Scots  from 
oeing  crushed.  T%is  indeed  seemed  essential,  even  ' 
though  it  should  involve  her  in  a  general  war. 
Therefore,  without  altogether  giving  up  her  secret 
practices,  or  stopping  her  private  subsidies,  she 
oegan  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  an  army.  Her 
warlike  preparations  were  soon  rumoured  abroad, 
and  at  this  moment  the  French  court  really  made 
her  an  offer  of  the  immediate  restitution  of  Calais, 
provided  only  she  would  not  interfere  in  the 
afiairs  of  Scotland.  To  this  tempting  offer  Eliza 
beth  replied,  that  she  could  never  put  a  fishing- 
town  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  her  domi- 
nions; and  she  continued  her  preparations,  and 
intimated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  that 
she  was  now  ready  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  with 
them.  The  Scottish  lords  chose  for  their  nego- 
tiator the  able  William  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
who  had  now  deserted  from  his  post  of  secretary 
to  the  regent,  a  step  he  had  been  contemplating 
for  some  time.  If  the  English  queen  had  any 
lingering  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  braving  a 
war,  they  were  soon  removed  by  this  truly  accom- 
plished diplomatist  On  the  2'7th  of  February 
she  concluded,  at  Berwick,  a  treaty  of  mutuid 
defence,  which  was  to  last  during  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  French  king,  and  for 
a  year  after;  she  solemnly  promised  never  to  lay 
down  her  arms  till  the  French  should  be  entirely 
driven  out  of  Scotland;  and  she  gave  eoually 
solemn  assurances  that  she  would  not  attadc  the 
liberties,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  Scots.* 

In  the  month  of  March,  notwithstanding  the 
storms  of  winter,  the  English  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  thirteen  large  ships  of  war  besides  transportF, 
appeared  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  at  a  critical 
moment,  for  four  thousand  Frenchmen,  horse 
and  foot,  had  been  detached  from  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  and  were  then  engaged  in  ravaging  the 
fertile  and  Protestant  county  of  Fife.  D'Oisel, 
their  general,  who  had  not  proceeded  unmo- 
lested, and  who  was  checked  by  the  appearance 
on  his  left  flank  of  numerous  Scottish  bodies 
under  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  Lord  Ruthven, 
and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  transported  with  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  gallant  fleet,  which  he  mistook 
for  the  long-promised  ships  of  D'Elbceuf,  and  he 
wasted  a  great  deal  of  valuable  gunpowder  in 
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firing  a  general  salute.  Bat,  presently.  Winter, 
the  English  admiral,  hoisted  his  flag,  and  at  that 
unwelcome  sight  D'Oisel  turned,  and  began  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  retreat,  which  he  conducted 
with  admirable  skill,  though  not  without  loss.  He, 
however,  reached  Edinburgh,  where  he  found  the 
queen-regent  in  an  alarming  state  of  heidth.  Fore- 
seeing the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  her 
sinking  frame  would  be  exposed  in  a  besiegjed 
town,  die  broken-hearted  and  dying  Mary  of  Guise 
implored  the  Lord  Erskine  to  receive  her  into  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  his  lordship,  who  still 
maintained  his  curious  neutrality  and  independ- 
ence, granted  her  an  asylum  upon  condition  that 
she  should  take  only  a  few  attendants  into  the 
castle  with  her.  Quitting  his  royal  mistress,  his 
steady  and  affectionate  friend,  for  ever,  D'Oisel 
threw  himself  into  Leith.  That  place  had  been 
well  fortified  before,  and  now  he  employed  a  short 
time  allowed  him  by  the  enemy  in  adding  to  its 
defences;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
English  attacked  Leith  rather  like  bulUdogs  than 
soldiers,  D'Oisel  and  the  French  engineers  must 
have  evinced  very  considerable  skill.  The  whole 
force  of  the  French  now  in  Scotland  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  men.  An  English  army,  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  men,  unflcr  the  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  having  marched  by  Berwick  to  Preston  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1560,  joined  a  considerable  force 
brought  thither  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congr^;ation ; 
and  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the  port  of  Leith, 
and  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  succour  from 
France,  the  united  armies  of  Scotland  and  England 
laid  siege  to  the  town  on  the  land  side.  The  Mar- 
quess d'Elboeuf  had  embarked  for  Scotland  with  a 
large  force,  but  his  transports  were  scattered  by  A 
storm,  and  either  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland 
or  driven  back  to  France.  In  this  way  the  English 
fleet  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself  in 
battle.  The  land  troops  soon  gave  glaring  proofi» 
that  they  had  in  a  great  degree  lost  the  habit  of 
discipline,  and  that  they  were  unskilfully  com- 
manded. They  opened  their  trenches  in  grpund 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  their  guns  were 
so  badly  pointed  as  to  mdce  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  bastions  which  the  French  had  thrown  up, 
or  on  the  walls  of  Leith.  Their  line  of  circumval- 
lation  was  loose  and  ragged,  and  so  little  vigilance 
was  used  tliat  for  some  time  the  French  broke 
through  it  with  impunity.  In  one  sally  the  be- 
sieged were  defeated  at  the  Hawk-Hill,  near  Loch- 
end,  where  the  Scottish  cavalry  charged  very  bril- 
liantly, but  shortly  after  the  French  avenged  them- 
selves by  a  successful  sortie,  in  which  they  took 
both  English  and  Scots  by  surprise,  and  killed  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  It  soon  appeared 
that  Leith,  ^'though  not  thought  inexpugnable, 
would  percase  be  found  of  such  strength  as  would 
require  time,  and  that  the  greatest  want  which  the 
Scottish  chieftains  did  fear  was  lack  of  money ; 
for,  otherwise,  they  were  of  good  courage."*  This 
courage,  however,  had  been  damped  by  sundry 
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suspicions  and  misgivings.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  even  while  the  Scotch  and 
English  were  engaged  with  the  French  at  Hawk- 
Hill,  Sir  James  Croft  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Howard  had 
an  interview  with  the  queen-regent  in  Edinburgh 
Castle.  This  circumstance  instantly  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Lords  of  the  Congr^;&tion,  who  appre- 
hended that  Elizabeth  had  empowered  her  diploma- 
tic agents  to  make  a  separate  peace,  upon  conditions 
advantageous  to  herself,  and  that  thus  the  Scottish 
insurgents  would  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  French  and  the  queen-mother.  And  we  have 
very  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  their  fean 
were  not  altogether  groundless.  Elizabeth  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  hadjust  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
with  the  title  of  lieutenant,  that  ^  because  the  Lord 
Gre^  de  Wilton  cannot  attend  both  the  martial 
affairs  and  a  treaty,"  she  thought  it  necessary 
*^  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  should,  with  foresight  of 
safety,  repair  to  the  camp,  and  to  understand  the 
former  proceedings,  and  so  consequently  proceed 
in  treaty  with  the  best  diligence  that  he  can :  and 
so  we  pray  you  to  let  him  know  our  desire  is 
chiefly  and  principally  to  have  that  matter  of  Scot- 
land accorded  rather  by  communication  than  by 
force  of  bloodshed.  And  we  be  pleased  that  ye 
shall  authorise  him  in  our  name  to  assure  the 
queen-dowager  that,  whatsoever  she  may  be  borne 
in  hand,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  uie  presei^ 
vation  of  our  own  realm,  which  her  daughter  chal- 
lenged and  sought  many  ways,  and  the  continuance 
pf  that  kingdom  in  due  obedience  to  her  daughter, 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  thereof,  and  without 
force  of  arms.  And  if  there  shall  be  objected,  as 
always  is,  by  the  French,  to  colour  the  renudniiu^ 
of  their  men  of  war,  that  the  same  is  done  for  sub- 
duing of  the  rebellion,  we  mean  not  to  have  the 
same. removed  until  the  due  obedience  shall  be 
acknowledged  unto  the  sovereign  lady,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land ;  and  for  conti- 
nuance of  the  same  we  will  be  content  that  cove- 
nants shall  be  made  on  our  part,  for  to  give  aid  to 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  for  the  subduing  of  any  such 
as  shall  withstand  to  the  contrary."*  Elizabeth 
went  on  to  explain  to  Norfolk  that  there  weie 
divers  great  causes  that  moved  her  not  to  reject  any 
probable  offers  of  the  queen-dowager,  "  for  that," 
she  proceeds,  "  if  the  matter  should  not  be  ended, 
either  by  force  or  treaty,  shortly,  it  may  grow 
more  harder  hereafter  to  be  compassed :  and  so 
let  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  show,  if  he  think  good,  to 
the  duke  and  his  party  of  Scotland,  with  assurance 
to  them  that  this  motion  ariseth,  not  of  any  lack  of 
good-will  towards  them,  but  of  consideration  and 

*  Burleigh  PapcTi.^It  ihoald  be  inention«(l,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
that  Elizabeth  had  all  alone  been  sn«pictoiu  of  %h»  riDeerity  and 
good  fkith  of  tho  Duke  of  Chatelherault.  At  aoon  as  her  amy 
entered  Scotland  hostages  were  reqaired.  and  the  fburth  son  of  ihe 
duke,  a  ton  of  the  Earlof  Glencairn.  nod  some  other  youag  genfr- 
men  of  noble  family,  wrre  sent  into  England  ia  safe  keeping.    The 

Earents  of  thene  hoitagefl  earnestly  requested  that  tbe  vuu'.hs  mi»ht 
e  brought  np  In  some  English  untTorBity,  but  EUnbeth  tho«ght  it 
better  **  to  have  them  distributed  hereabouts  to  certain  onr  bbhoiM. 
as  of  Canterbury,  London,  and  Ely,  where  they  may  be  both  safc 
and  increase  tbeit  learning/* 
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foresight  of  matters  subsequent."    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  selfish  and  vacillating  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  several  noble  lords  of  his  party, 
who  were  at  best  but  lukewarm  Protestants,  would 
have  entered  with  Elizabeth  and  the  queen-regent 
into  any  **  reasonable  accord'*  that  would  have  pro- 
moted their  personal  interests,  and  that  they  would 
have  left  John  Knox  and  the  Congregation  to  shift 
for  themselves:  but,  most  auqnciously  for  the 
latter,  Elizabeth's  agents  and  Mary  of  Guise,  who 
retained  a  high  spirit  even  in  death,  could  not 
agree ;  the  treaty  in  Edinbui^h  Castle  was  broken 
off,  and  in  a  few  days  the  English  queen  resolved 
that  the  siege  of  Leith  should  be  more  earnestly 
prosecuted,  and  her  forces  both  by  sea  and  land 
augmented.*    At  the  same  time  the  English  com- 
manders were  instructed  not  "  to  contemn  or  neglect 
any  reasonable  oflFers  of  agreement"  that  might  be 
made  by  the  French.     But  these  veterans  for  a 
long  time  had  no  inclination  to  make  any  offers, 
and  they  continued  to  defend  Leith  with  a  skill 
and  bravery  which  gained  for  them  high  honour 
among  soldiers  in  every  part  of  Europe.     Accord- 
ing to  Brontome  a  seal  was  put  to  a  soldier's  repu- 
tation if  he  could  say  that  he  had  served  in  this 
gallant  defence  of  Leith.f     On  the  side  of  the 
English  and  Scots  the  operations  advanced  very 
slowly,  and  their  labour  was  repeatedly  rendered  of 
no  avail  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  engineers. 
At  last  a  bad  breach  was  made,  and  towards  this 
the  English,  who  at  least  had  lost  none  of  their 
physical  courage,  rushed  in  blind  fury,  heedless  of 
the  well-directed  artillery  of  the  enemy  :  but  when 
they  came  to  use  their  scaling-ladders  they  found 
them  far  too  short  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  dread- 
ful struggle  they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  flee  to 
their  intrenchments,  leaving  a  ditch  half  filled  with 
dead, — ^the  victims  of  the  ignorance  or  inconsider- 
ateness  of  their  officers.    The  English  were  so 
much  dispirited  by  their  failure  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  that  they  talked  of  a  retreat;  but  more 
money  was  sent  down  to  their  Scottish  allies,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  several  smaller 
bodies  dispatched  already,  forwarded  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  two  thousand  men,  together  with  an  assu- 
rance that  the  besiegers  should  not  lack  men  so 
long  as  there  were  any  remaining  between  Tweed 
and  Trent.    Thus  the  siege  was  carried  on  more 
closely  than  ever,  or,  rather,  it  was  converted  into 
the  closest  of  blockades.     Every  issue  from  Leith 
on  the  land  side  was  closed  up,  and  the  fleet  per- 
formed its  part  of  the  duty  so  effectually  that  not 
an  ear  of  com  could  be  carried  in  to  the  now 
famishing  garrison,  and  not  a  Frenchman  could 
go  forth  to  gather  cockles  on  the  sea-sands,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  their  relief  and 
sustenance.      But  even  starvation  could  hardly 
make  these  veterans  lay  down  their  arms. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  the  queen-regent  breathed  her  last  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle.    On  her  death-bed  she  sent  for  her 
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daughter's  half-brother,  the  bastard  James  Stuart, 
and  some  others  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
to  whom  she  earnestly  recommended  her  absent 
child,  and  their  queen.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
little  impression  this  solemn  and  touching  scene 
made  upon  the  cold,  hard  heart  of  the  Prior  of  St. 
Andrew's.  The  death  of  Mary  of  Guise  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  which,  however,  the  French 
government  was  made  to  desire  by  other  circum- 
stances and  alarming  demonstrations,  which,  at  the 
least,  threatened  France  with  a  fierce  civil  war.  The 
two  brothers  of  the  deceased  queen-regent  of  Scot- 
land ,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  in  fact  governed  the  French  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  had  excited  the  deadly 
animosity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  of  other 
great  and  powerful  factions:  they  had  recently 
discovered  an  extensive  conspiracy  directed  against 
the  whole  House  of  Lorraine,  and  though  they  had 
prevented  its  outbreak  for  die  present,  they  well 
knew  that  the  conspirators  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  them,  and  were  only  watching  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  renew  their  attempt.  At  such 
a  moment  they  could  not  spare  fresh  troops  for  the 
very  doubtful  and  expensive  struggle  in  Scotland, 
and  even  the  veteran  force  blocked  up  in  Leith 
was  much  missed  and  its  return  anxiously  desired. 
We  have  already  seen  Elizabeth's  anxiety  for  a 
termination  of  these  hostilities.  She  opened  a 
ready  ear  to  some  overtures  or  hints  made  by  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
her  commissioners  should  have  a  meeting  with 
certain  French  commissioners  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick on  the  14th  of  June.  The  able  men  ap- 
pointed by  Ehzabeth  were  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton, 
Dean  of  Canterbury ;  the  French  negotiators  were 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  Count  de 
Randan,  both  men  of  consummate  abilities.  These 
diplomatists,  who  seem  to  have  been  very  fairly 
matched,  met,  and  proceeded  on  the  16th  of  June 
to  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  Master  Secretary  Cecil  and 
the  others  passed  the  English  camp,  they  were 
saluted  with  a  gallant  peal  of  harquebusiers.* 
Several  days  were  consumed  in  settling  conditions ; 
but  on  the  6th  of  July,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  gave  orders  in  the 
besiegers'  camp  that  there  should  no  piece  be  shot 
nor  show  of  hostility  be  made ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Sir  Francis  Leake  and  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
accompanied  by  two  French  gentlemen,  were  sent 
into  the  town  of  Leith  to  signify  unto  M.  D'Oisel, 
the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  La  Brosse,  Marigny,  and 
other  the  French  lords  and  captains,  that  they  were 
come  thither  by  command  of  the  commissioners  of 
France  and  England  to  cause  the  peace  already 
concluded  to  be  proclaimed,  which  accordingly  was 
done.  Leith  was  then  surrendered,  and  the  French 
governor  D*Oisel  regaled  the  captains  of  the  be- 
siegers with  a  banquet  of  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  in 
which  the  only  flesh  used  was  that  of  a  salted 
horse,— a  circumstance  which,  as  it  has  been  o\h 
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serred,  marks  national  mamiers  and  French  ekil], 
as  well  as  the  extremity  to  which  the  place  had 
heen  reduced.* 

The  treaty,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
production  of  Cecil  and  Sadler,  was  highly  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  Elizabeth.  Besides 
Leith,  Dunbar  and  Inchkeith  were  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  the  fortifications  destroyed ;  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  to  be  vested  in 
a  council  of  twelve  Scottish  noblemen,  of  whom 
seven  were  to  be  named  by  the  queen,  and  five  by 
the  parliament;  no  foreign  forces  were  thence- 
forward to  be  introduced  into  Scotland  without  the 
full  consent  and  will  of  the  Scottish  parliament ; 
an  indemnity  was  stipulated  for  all  things  passed 
in  Scotland  since  March,  1558,  that  is,  for  whatever 
violences  had  been  committed  by  either  party  during 
this  last  civil  war ;  and  every  man  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  office  he  held  before  these  hostilities,  while 
no  Frenchman  was  ever  to  hold  any  office  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  main  cause, 
but  certainly  not  the  only  one,  of  the  late  war,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  should 
report  to  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband  their  opi- 
nion and  their  wishes  touching  that  matter :  it  was 
also  agreed  that  the  parliament  should  be  convoked 
without  further  summons.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  separate  treaty  made  between  France  and 
England,  by  which  France  recognised  the  right  of 
Elizabeth  to  her  crown^  and  agreed  that  Mary,  in 
time  to  come,  should  neither  assume  the  title  nor 
bear  the  arms  of  England.f 

The  removal  of  the  foreign  troops  secured  the 
triumphant  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  party, 
which,  by  this  time,  unquestionably  included  the 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nation  of  all  classes,  and 
which  henceforward  had  the  field  almost  entirely 
to  itself.  The  French  veterans  were  embarked  at 
Leith  in  English  vessels,  and  sent  directly  to 
France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  England.  The  "Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,"  as  this  pacification  was  called,  was 
the  first  of  the  many  political  successes  obtained 
by  Elizabeth ;  and  her  management  in  this  instance, 
which  we  have  narrated  on  the  authority  of  official 
documents,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
system  generally  pursued  by  her  afterwards. 

While  the  Scottish  affairs  were  as  yet  unsettled, 
the  English  queen's  vanity  was  flattered  by  another 
pressing  ofier  of  marriage  from  her  old  suitor  Eric, 
who  had  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  In 
his  extreme  anxiety  for  this  match,  Eric  sent  his 
own  brother,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  to  plead  in  his 
behalf.  The  duke  arrived  at  Harwich,  where  he 
was  honourably  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  who, 
with  a  goodly  band  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  con- 
veyed him  to  London.  At  the  corner  of  Grace- 
church-street  he  was  received  by  the  Marquess  of 

*  Walter  Scott. — Stow  says,  "Where  wasprepami  for  them  a  ban- 
quet of  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  and  yet  not  one  either  of  flpsh  or  fish, 
saving  one  of  a  powdered  horse,  as  was  ayoached  by  one  that  aTOwed 
himself  to  have  tasted  th^reoC* 

t  Rymer. 


Northampton,  the  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  divers 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  divers 
ladies  also,  well  mounted  on  horseback.  By  the 
queen's  orders  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  palace  in  Southwark,  and  there  he 
remained  amused  for  some  time  with  -false  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  his  suit.  Those  who  knew  her 
best,  knew  well  that  Elizabeth  had  never  any  inten- 
tion of  making  any  such  marriage.  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, who  was  then  at  Berwick,  wrote  to  Randolph 
in  Scotland,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  sent  a 
great  ambassador  to  the  queen's  majesty  with  great 
and  liberal  offers,  "  which  you  may  be  sure,"  he 
adds,  "  will  take  no  place."  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  Cecil  wrote,  "  Here  is  the  Duke  of  Finland, 
who,  on  his  brother's  behalf,  showeth  himself  very 
politic  to  further  the  suit.  He  is  very  courteous, 
and  yet  princely  liberal,  and  yet  in  tilings  neces- 
sary. Well  spoken  in  the  Latin  tongue.  How 
he  shall  speed  God  knoweth,  and  not  L"  In  the 
next  paragraph  Cecil,  evidently  in  amaze,  says, 
'*  We  also  hear  that  the  Archduke  of  Austria  is  on 
the  way  hitherward,  not  with  any  pomp,  but 
rather,  as  it  may  seem,  by  post,  in  stealth.  The 
King  of  Spain  is  earnest  for  him.  What  may 
come  time  will  shortly  show.  I  would  to  God 
her  majesty  had  one,  and  the  rest  honourably 
satisfied."  The  Duke  of  Austria  did  not  come 
as  was  expected ;  but  the  King  of  Denmark 
entered  the  arena,  and  being  unwilling  that 
his  neighbour  and  rival,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
should  bear  off  so  glorious  a  prize,  he  sent  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  into  England  to  try 
his  fortune  with  this  most  royal  virgin.  On  his 
arrival  the  royal  Dane  was  lodged  at  Somerset- 
place,  and  treated  with  so  much  honour  that  he 
became  very  sanguine  in  his  hopes  that  he  was 
destined  by  heaven  to  carry  off  the  prize.  An 
elegant  writer*  has  made  a  parallel  between  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  fair  and  weidthy  Portia ;  bat  the 
queen  could  hardly  exclaim — "While  we  shut  the 
gate  on  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door," — 
for  she  kept  her  door  open  for  several  suitors  at 
once,  coquetting  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  pretenders.f 
His  majesty  of  Sweden  was  a  pertinacious  suitor, 
but,  for  the  present,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Fin- 
land, was  fain  to  return  home  after  spending  some 
mdnths  in  attendance  on  the  English  court.  The 
Duke  of  Holstein  was  more  successful,  for  though 
he  failed  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  queen,  he 
got  from  her,  for  his  uncle,  a  yearly  pension  and 
the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

As  soon  as  the  Scots  were  relieved  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  army  they  proceeded  to  settle 
their  religion.  The  parliament  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  Auj^st,  1560,  in  greater  numbers  than  had 

*  Aikin,  Mem.  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

■)-  In  the  words  of  Camden,  there  were  not  wanting  at  home  *soaw 
persons  who  fed  themselves  Tas  lovers  use  to  do)  with  eolden  divaas 
of  marrying  their  soverci^sn  r  and  he  mentions  particularly  Sir  Wil> 
liam  Pickt'rin{(,  "  a  sentleman  well  bom,  of  a  narrow  estate,  bat 
much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  his  handsome  way  of  livinir,  and  tha 
management  of  some  embassies  into  France  and  Qeimany  }**  Henrr* 
Eari  of  Arundel,  a  vain,  formal  man  j  and  Bobert  Dudley,  allenrami 
the  notorious  Batl  of  teicester. 
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ever  been  known  before;  and  their  first  business 
was  to  receive  and  discuss  a  petition  from  the  chief 
Lorda  of  the  Congregation,  who  required  a  formal 
and  national  manifesto  against  the  church  of  Rome. 
Without  much  debate  Uie  parliament  adopted  the 
declaration  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church 
was  a  usurpation  over  the  liberties  and  consciences 
of  Christian  men,  an  odious  tyranny  not  to  be  borne. 
This  manifesto  was  accompanied  by  a  confession 
of  faithy  in  which  they  renounced  all  the  tenets 
and  dogmas  of  the  church  that  had  been  attacked 
by  the  reformers  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  and  disowned  for  ever  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  pope.  A  few  years  before,  the  reformers 
would  have  been  contented — or,  at  least,  so  they 
affirmed — ^with  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  they  thought  best ;  but  now  that  they  were 
the  powerful  party,  they  showed  a  most  fixed  re- 
solution not  to  allow  the  sweet  and  precious  liberty 
they  claimed  for  themselves  to  others.  Adopting 
one  of  the  very  worst  tenets  of  the  Roman  church, 
they  menaced  with  secular  punishments  those  who 
continued  to  worship  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  fathers;  and  this  parliament  proceeded  to 
enact  the  most  oppressive  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics. Not  content  with  abolishing  the  mass  in  all 
churches  and  public  places  of  worship,  they  for- 
bade its  celebration  in  private.  Whosoever  offi- 
ciated in,  or  was  present  at  a  mass,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  punished  with  confiscation  of* 
goods  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate ;  for  the  second  offence  he  was  to  be 
banished  ;  and  for  the  third  to  sufi'er  death.  The 
Presbyterian  form  of  discipline  was  adopted,  and 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  were  declared  to  be 
limbs  of  papal  superstition  and  tyranny.  The 
ancient  prelates  of  the  kingdom  would,  in  part, 
have  conformed  to  any  system  that  left  their  dig- 
nity and  their  property  untouched ;  but  these  ex- 
treme measures  of  the  parliament  and  of  John 
Knox  scared  them  all  away  from  their  seats  in  the 
house.  They  were  cited  to  appear,  and,  as  they 
failed  to  do  so,  the  parliament,  taking  silence  for 
consent,  voted  that  the  ecclesiasticsJ  estate  was 
satisfied  with  the  new  constitution  for  the  church. 
When  they  had  proceeded  thus  far,  they  conde- 
scended to  consult  with  their  absent  queen,  and 
sent  over  Sir  James  Sandilands,  formerly  Prior  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  to  France,  to  demand 
the  ratification  of  their  acts.  It  is  said  that  Sandi- 
lands met  with  a  very  cold  reception  ;  and,  what- 
ever his  demeanour  to  the  young  queen  may  have 
been,  the  errand  upon  which  he  came  would  suffi- 
ciently account  for  this.  Mary  not  only  refused 
her  assent  to  the  statutes  passed  against  the  reli- 
gion in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  but  de- 
nied the  validity  of  the  parliament  which  had  been 
summoned  without  her  consent,  and  she  and  her 
husband  would  not  even  ratify  the  treaties  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  Mary*s  uncles,  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  openly  expressed  their  resent- 
ment, and  secretly  made  preparations  for  invading 
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Scotland  with  a  French  fleet  and  army,  and  in 
order  to  renew  the  civil  war  there,  immediately 
called  together  all  those  who,  like  the  Lord  Seaton, 
still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion.  But  if  these 
intentions  were  really  entertained,  they  were  all 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  II., 
Mary's  weak  and  imbecile  husband,  who  expired 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1560,  after  a  reign  of 
seventeen  months.  His  brother  and  successor, 
Charles  IX.,  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  with 
small  promise  of  being  healthier  or  more  intellectual 
than  Francis.  By  this  accident,  however,  the  chief 
power  of  the  government  fel!  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mary*s  uncles  into  those  of  her  mother-in-law,  the 
infamous  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  no  affec- 
tion for  the  beautiful  young  widow.  The  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  been  instigated  to  aspire  to  the 
direction  of  affairs  during  the  minoritv  of  Charles 
IX.,  refiised,  saying  that  it  was  Catherine's  right 
as  a  mother,  and  that  neither  God  nor  reason 
authorised  the  assumption  of  another's  right ;  and, 
therefore,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  in  an  unhappy 
hour  for  France,  was  appointed  r^ent.  Mary  was 
now  treated  both  disrespectfully  and  harshly,  upon 
which  she  retired  wholly  from  the  court,  and  took 
up  her  residence  at  Rheims.  The  destinies  of 
these  two  relations  were  so  cast,  that  whatever  was 

S-ejudicial  to  Mary  was  beneficial  to  Elizabeth, 
y  the  death  of  Francis,  the  English  queen  was 
freed  from  the  perils  attending  the  close  union  of 
Scotland  and  IVance,  and  from  pretensions  which 
might  have  been  dangerous  if  urged  at  the  moment 
wi3i  the  whole  power  of  the  French  monarchy. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mary  had  desisted 
from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; and  now  Throgmorton,*  a  diplomatist  of 
the  school  of  Cecil  and  Sadler,  who  was  residing 
in  France,  as  ambassador,  received  instructions  to 
work  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  widow,  and  in- 
duce her  to  ratify  the  treaties  of  Edinburgh.  This 
Mary  refused  to  do,  principally  on  the  ground 
that,  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  French  treaty, 
her  undisputed  right  of  being  at  least  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Elizabeth,  would,  as  she  had  been  taught 
to  consider,  be  compromised  or  impaired.  Soon 
after,  when  Mary  was  making  up  her  mind  to  return 
to  her  native  country,  she  requested  Elizabeth  to 
grant  her  a  safe  conduct  to  cross  the  seas  into  Scot- 
land, and  allow  her  to  pass  through  England  if 
absolutely  necessary.  This  application  was  made 
through  D'Oisel,  who  had  returned  from  France 
as  Mary's  ambassador ;  and  it  should  appear,  from 
what  followed,  that  Elizabeth,  in  refusing  the  per- 
mission, gave  way  to  angry  and  indecorous  ex- 
pressions of  resentment  in  publicf    When  Throg- 

*  This  wat  Sir  Nicholu  ThrogmortoOt  or  Throkmorloii,  who  bad 
•avfd  his  head  by  his  able  defenca  and  the  courage  of  the  jury,  in 
the  precedioff  reiga— See  ante,  p.  618. 

i  Some  of  Klixabeth's  motiTM  Ibr  raftitiog  the  safe  eoodoet  are 
pretty  plainly  stated  by  Cecil  In  a  letter  to  Throgmorton.  The 
secrelary  says,—"  By  this  our  denial,  omfrumdi  m  Scotland  shall  find 
us  to  be  of  their  disposition."  These  friends  meant  the  enemies  of 
Mary  who  had  so  recently  been  in  arms,  and  who  were  almost  ready 
to  take  up  anns  again,  eren  before  they  had  tried  thrir  young  queen. 
Cecil  adds  in  the  same  letter,  *'  I  think  plainly  the  longer  the  Scot- 
tish queen's  affairs  tliall  hang  in  an  nnorrtalnty,  the  lonj^er  will  It  be 
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morton  ^raited  again  upon  Mary,  to  show  how 
reasonable  and  proper  it  would  be  in  her  to  gratify 
his  royal  mistress  by  ratifying  the  treaties  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  young  widow  cleared  the  room  of  her 
attendants,  and  then  said  to  him,  with  great  dignity 
and  spirit : — "  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  far 
a  woman's  frailty  may  transport  me,  I  caunot  tell : 
however,  I  am  resolved  not  to  have  so  many  wit- 
nesses of  my  infirmity  as  your  mistress  had  at  her 
audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel.  There  is 
nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having  asked, 
with  so  much  importunity,  a  favour  which  it  was 
of  no  consequence  for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with 
God's  leave,  return  to  my  own  country  without  her 
leave;  as  I  came  to  France,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  her  brother  King  Edward.  Neither 
do  I  want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct 
me  home,  as  they  have  brought  me  hither ;  though 
I  was  desirous  rather  to  make  an  experiment  of 
your  mistress's  friendship  than  of  the  assistance  of 
any  other  person.  I  have  often  heard  you  say, 
that  a  good  correspondence  between  her  and  my- 
self would  conduce  much  to  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  both  our  kingdoms :  were  she  well  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  she  would  hajrdly  have  denied 
me  so  small  a  request  But  perhaps  she  bears  a 
better  inclination  to  my  rebellious  subjects  than  to 
me,  their  sovereien,  her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her 
near  relation,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  her  king- 
doms. Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing  at 
her  hands :  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  my- 
self in  the  affairs  of  her  state :  not  that  I  am  igno- 
rant that  there  are  now  in  England  a  great  many 
malcontents,  who  are  no  friends  to  tlie  present  esta- 
blishment. She  is  pleased  to  upbraid  me  as  a  per- 
son little  experienced  in  the  world ;  I  freely  own 
it ;  but  age  will  cure  that  defect.  However,  I  am 
already  old  enough  to  acquit  myself  honourably 
and  courteously  to  my  friends  and  relations,  and  to 
encourage  no  reports  of  your  mistress,  which 
would  misbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinswoman.  I 
would  say,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well 
as  she,  and  not  altogether  friendless ;  and,  per- 
haps, I  have  as  great  a  soul  too ;  so  that  methinks 
we  should  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment  of  each 
other.  As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of 
my  kingdom,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  rea- 
sonable answer ;  and  I  am  the  more  intent  on  my 
journey,  in  order  to  make  the  quicker  dispatch  in 
this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends  to  stop  my 
journey ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  give 
her  satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied ; 
perhaps  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  disagreement 
between  us.  She  has  often  reproached  me  with 
my  being  young ;  and  I  must  be  very  young  in- 
deed, and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of  matters  of  such 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice 
of  my  parliament.  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all 
friendly  offices  to  her;  but  she  disbelieves  or  over- 
looks them.     I  could  heartily  wish  that  I  were  as 

ere  die  thall  have  raeh  a  match  in  maniage  as  thall  offead  «t.**— 
Hardwicke  Statt  Papert,  A.U  this  was  part  of  a  system  which  was 
nevsr  lateiraptad  by  tho  Eiif  Usb  eoart  tiU  Mary  was  mined  and  dis- 


nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood;  for 
that,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance."* 
The  whole  tone  of  this  speech  must  have  stung 
Elizabeth  to  the  quick  ;  and  if  the  truth  contained 
in  itr— of  her  encouraging  Mary's  rebelliouB  sub- 
jects— wanted  further  proofs,  she  had  just  given  a 
new  and  glaring  one  by  receiving  a  deputation 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  applied 
to  her  for  encouragement  and  assistance  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  Mary  was  loth  to  ratify  their  pro- 
ceedings. This  deputation  consisted  of  the  Earls 
of  Montrose  and  Glencaim,  and  the  astute  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington — ^men  who  had  all  gone  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Protest- 
antparty. 

There  was  one  party  in  Scotland  that  would 
gladly  have  left  Mary  where  she  was ;  and  there 
were  some  men  who  would  as  gladly  have  seen 
her — even  at  this  moment  when  she  was  untried, 
and  when  little  was  known  of  her,  except  her 
attachment  to  the  old  religion — a  state  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  nation  retained  a  certain  byalty  and  romantic 
affection  for  the  orphan  descendant  of  their  kings ; 
and  it  was  found  indispensable  to  recall  her  in  an 
honourable  manner.  The  person  chosen  to  nego- 
tiate this  return,  and  to  conduct  Mary  to  her  native 
country,  was  her  half-brother,  James  Stuart— a 
man  more  alien  in  views  and  conduct,  than  he  w^as 
near  in  blood  to  the  young  queen — a  most  *'  stirring 
commotioner,"  who  had  been  a  principal  agent  in 
all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  eventful  years, — a  man 
identified  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  not,  there  is 
much  reason  for  siispecting,  from  any  honest  con- 
viction, or  religious  zeal,  but  from  a  desire  to  make 
up  by  their  means  for  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
and  to  place  himself  supreme  over  that  throne 
from  which  his  illegitimacy  excluded  him.  The 
Catholics  of  Scotland,  alarmed  at  the  choice  of 
this  agent,  and  fearing  the  effect  he  might  pro- 
duce on  his  half-sister,  resolved  to  send  an  am- 
bassador of  their  own  at  the  same  time;  and 
they  selected  for  this  office  Lwley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  an  historian  of  credit  and  ability,  whose 
fidelity  to  Mary  during  her  afflictions  commands 
honour  from  all  honourable  and  feeling  hearts. 
But  on  this  mission  the  worthy  bishop,  it  is  said, 
gave  a  most  dangerous  piece  of  advice  to  his 
young  sovereign,  for,  in  the  utter  desperation  of 
these  Scottish  Catholics,  they  proposed  that  Mary 
should  land  in  the  Highlands  and  place  herself  in 
the  hands  of  the  orthodox  Earl  of  Huntley,  who 
would.conduct  her  to  her  capital  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  restore  by  force 
of  arms  the  antieut  form  of  religion :  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  according  to  this  account,  made 
this  dangerous  proposal  in  secret  But  Mary,  it 
is  added,  refused  to  make  her  return  a  signal  for 
civil  war,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  uncles,  who 
were  anxious  to  see  her  peaceably  esUblished  in 
her  own  kingdom,  she  acquiesced  in  certain  pro- 

*  Cabala,  as  quoted  by  Uiuab— Spotswood. 
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poeak  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  placed  her- 
self under  the  guardianship  of  her  half-hrother. 
Three  of  her  French  relatives,  the  Duke  of  Au- 
merle,  the  Grand  Prior,    and   the  Marquis   of 
Elboeuf,  together  with  the  Marquis  Damville  and 
other  French  noblemen,  agreed,  however,  to  ac- 
company her  into  Scotland,  and  to  see  her  safely 
lodged  m  her  capitaL     In  the  month  of  August 
MaiT  embarked  at  Calais  with  a  heavy  heart    As 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  France  from  her  in- 
fancy, she  was  naturally  more  French  than  Scotch, 
and  it  needed  no  great  power  of  exaggeration 
to  view  Scotland  as  a  very  turbulent  and  very  un- 
attractive country ;  while,  if  Mary  was  at  all  con- 
versant with  its  history,  she  must  have  known  that 
the  people  had  murdered  all  the  kings  of  her  most 
unhappy  race,  or  sent  them  to  the  grave  broken- 
heuted,  as  had  been  the  case  with  her  own  father. 
She  had  been  queen,  though  but  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  rich  and  fertile  country  she  was  leaving : 
until  very  recently  she  had  been  gay,  and  happy, 
and  honoured,  among  a  cheerful  and  courteous 
people,  but  what  might  await  her  in  a  poor  and 
barren  land?     There  was  nearly  everything  to 
sadden  and  darken  the  prospect,  and  nothing  to 
enliven  it,  but  a  youthful  hope,  not  likely  to  be 
strong  in  such  a  moment :  there  was  also  the  dread 
of  being  captured  by  Elizabeth,  who  had  refused 
her  a  safe  conduct;  nor,  though  the  matter  is 
debated,  is  it  quite  clear  that  an  English  fleet  in 
the  Chimnel  had  not  orders  to  intercept  her.    As 
her  own  little  fleet  glided  from  the  port,  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of  France,  often  re- 
peating, "Farewell,  France — farewell,  dear  France, 
— I  shall  never  see  thee  more!"     She  arrived 
safely  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  her 
spirits  revived  on  seeing  the  honest  enthusiasm  of 
the  common  people,  who  crowded  the  beach  to 
salute  the  only  relic  of  their  kings,  who  had  been 
torn  from  them  in  her  childhood,  and  whom  they 
had  scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see  again.    But  the 
lords  had  taken  small  pains  to  do  honour  to  her 
reception,  or  to  **  cover  over  the  nakedness  and 
poverty  of  the  land."    Tears  came  into  the  young 
queen's  eyes  as  she  saw  the  wretched  ponies,  with 
bare  wooden  saddles  or  dirty  and  ragged  trappings, 
which  had  been  provided  to  carry  her  and  her 
ladies  from  the  water-side  to  Holyrood,  then  a 
small  and  dismal  palace,  consisting  only  of  what  is 
now  the  north  wing.     But  again  her  spirits  revived 
at  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  seem 
to  have  been  enraptured  at  her  youth  and  beauttr 
and  graceful  and  condescending  demeanour.    A 
great  writer  of  our  day,  who  never  permits  «  cha- 
racteristic trait  to  escape  him,  has  given,  in  his 
happiest  manner,  an  instance  of  the  good  nature  of 
die  queen,  who,  be  it  remembered,  had  a  delicate 
taste  in  music,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
peihformanoe  of  the  best  Italian  masters  of  that 
period.    **Two  or  three  hundred  violinists,  ap- 
parently amateur  performers,  held  a  concert  all 
night  below  her  windows,  and    prevented   her 
getting  an  hour's  sleep  after  the  &tiguea  of  the  sea. 


Mary,  though  suffering  under  the  effects  of  this 
dire  serenade,  professed  to  receive  the  compliment 
of  these  *  honest  men  of  the.  town  of  Edinburgh,* 
as  it  was  intended,  and  even  ventured  to  hint  a 
wish  that  the  concert  might  be  repeated."*  For  a 
time  even  religious  intolerance  was  soothed  into 
tranquillity  by  the  amiable  manners  and  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  the  young  queen,  who  following  the 
advice  of  D'Oisel  and  of  some  members  of  her 
family,  who,  though  Frenchmen,  had  learnt  to 
their  cost  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  Scottish 
people,  gave  her  confidence  to  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party,  and  entrusted  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  aflairs  to  her  half-brother  James  Stuart 
and  to  Maitland  of  Lethinffton,  both  men  standing 
well  with  the  people  and  the  preachers.  It  should 
appear  that  when  James  Stuart  went  over  to 
France  he  had  promised  to  Mary  the  free  exercise, 
within  her  own  house,  of  her  own  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  of  John  Knox  and  the 
rest,  that  to  import  one  mass  into  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  would  be  more  fatal  than  to  bring  over  a 
foreign  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  zealots, 
however,  were  resolved  to  stop  the  queen's  masses 
at  starting.  On  the  Sunday  after  her  landing, 
when  preparations  were  made  in  the  chapel  at 
Holyrood,  they  said  to  one  another,  *^  Shall  that 
idol,  the  mass,  again  have  place  ?  It  shall  not !" 
And  the  young  master  of  Lmdsay  called  out  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  that  the  idolatrous  priest 
should  die  the  death  according  to  God's  law. 
Mary's  half-brother  had  great  difficulty  in  appeas- 
ing this  tumult,  and  saving  the  Catholic  priest 
from  being  murdered  at  the  root  of  the  altar.  But 
it  did  not  suit  James  Stuart  to  set  himself  forward 
as  the  defender  of  idolatry;  and  while  he  stood 
with  his  drawn  sword  by  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he 
ingeniously  pretended  that  it  was  only  to  prevent 
any  Scot  nrom  entering  to  witness  the  abominable 
ceremony  within.f  It  was  immediately  after  this 
riot,  and  before  Mary  had  well  recovered  from  that 
giddiness  of  the  head  which  is  the  consequence  of 
a  long  voyage,  that  John  Knox,  in  the  first  of  his 
many  celebrated  interviews,  undertook  to  convert 
the  queen.  Of  the  perfect  honesty  of  his  zeal,  of 
his  thorough  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  Christ  was  in  danger  so  long  as  there 
was  a  Papist  on  the  throne,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

•  Walter  Scott,  HItt  Seot 

f  Kanx.  Th«  reformen  had  not  even  waited  till  the  Saoday  mass 
to  t!\^e  their  qneeo  a  hint  of  their  intolerant  ipirit  "  Fageauta  ware 
preiented  before  her  oakulated  to  throw  dithononr  and  rrpraach  on 
the  religion  which  ahe  profeaaed  ;  and  •howa.  made  for  ihe  oeten»i- 
ble  purpose  of  honouring  the  qaeent  were  lo  conducted  aa  to  caat  de- 
rision on  the  Catholic  worship.  As  Mary  made  her  solemn  entry 
into  Edinburgh  the  was  conducted  under  a  triumphal  arch,  when  a 
boy  came  out  of  a  hole,  aa  it  were  tnm  heaven,  and  presented  to  her 
a  bible,  a  psalter,  and  the  keya  of  the  gates,  with  aome  Terses,  now 
lost,  but  which  we  may  be  aure  were  of  a  Protestant  tendency.  The 
rest  of  the  paseant  exhibited  a  terrible  peraoniflcatton  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Goa  upon  idolaters }  and  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
were  represented  as  destroyed  in  the  time  of  their  idolatrous  sacrittce. 
The  devisers  of  this  expressive  and  well-ehoetn  emblem  intended  to 
have  had  a  priest  bomt  on  the  altar  (In  eflgy,  it  ia  to  be  hoped),  in 
the  aet  of  elevating  the  hoat ;  but  the  jBarl  of  Huntley  prevented  that 
completioa  of  the  nageant.  These  ars  the  reports  of  Randolph, 
envoy  of  England,  wno  was  preeent  on  the  oceanon,  and  who  seems 
to  have  Mt  that  by  soch  proeeedlngs  the  PiDtflstanta  were  aethig 
too  ptwipilatalyi  and  ornvhooting  their  own  pwpoie.**— 9iir  Walter 
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yet  the  warmest  of  his  admirerfl  must  now  admit 
that  Knox  was  singularly  unfit  to  be  an  apostle  in 
high  places,  and  that  the  course  he  pursued  from 
the  very  beginning,  when,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
Mary  had  probably  never  heard  a  single  word  of 
argument  against  the  faith  she  professed,  was  cal- 
culated only  to  disgust  and  alienate  a  high-spirited 
sovereign.  It  is  said  that  he  knocked  at  her  heart 
until  she  shed  tears;*  but  these  were  tears  of 
offended  pride  and  dignity, — tears  forced  from  her 
by  long-cherished  feelings,  among  which  the  least 
could  not  be  a  reverence  for  her  deceased  parents, 
who,  according  to  this  fiery  zealot,  must  both  be  in 
the  region  of  eternal  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  The  sagacious  Randolph,  who,  like  his  em- 
ployers, was  an  utter  stranger  to  this  religious 
enthusiasm,  plainly  intimated  to  Cecil  that  Knox 
was  pursuing  a  wrong  course.  "I  commend," 
says  he,  ''  better  the  success  of  his  doctrine  and 
preachings  than  the  manner  of  them,  though  I 
acknowledge  his  doctrine  to  be  sound.  His  daily 
prayer  for  her  is,  that  God  will  turn  her  heart, 
now  obstinate  against  God  and  his  truth ;  and  if 
his  holy  will  be  otherwise,  that  he  will  strengthen 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  chosen,  and  the  elect, 
stoutly  to  withstand  the  rage  of  tyrants."  This 
was,  in  other  words,  to  pray  that  the  Protestants 
might  rise  in  general  rebellion  against  their  young 
queen,  and  depose  her,  unless  she  forthwith  abjured 
her  religion.  As  for  rage  and  tyranny,  they  were 
certainly  not  at  this  time  on  the  side  of  the  throne : 
the  Catholics,  as  a  political  party,  were  crushed, 
and  Mary  had  not  the  daring  zeal  to  attempt  their 
re-elevation  at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war.  Indeed 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  from  her  youth  and  free- 
dom from  bigotry,  whether,  under  a  different 
treatment,  she  might  not  have  been  brought  over 
to  what  was  now  tine  national  religion.f 

When  Mary  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Stir- 
ling she  found  the  same  intolerance  of  her  now 
persecuted  church :  the  people,  inflamed  by  their 
preachers,  rose  tumultuously,  and  threatened  with 
death  all  such  as  should  partake  in  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass.  Here  the  queen  wept  again ;  but  seeing 
no  remedy,  she  followed  the  advice  of  her  half- 
brother,  and  by  issuing  proclamations  of  banish- 
ment against  the  monks  and  friars,  and  by  other 
steps  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  she  obtained  for 
a  time  a  tacit  permission  to  worship  God  in  her 

*  '*  I  anur«  Toa/*  writei  Randolph  to  Cecil,  "th«  voiee  of  one  raui 
is  able,  in  one  noar.to  put  more  lift  la  us  than  flve  hundred  tnimpets 
contiDually  blustering  m  our  ears.  Mr.  Knox  spoke  upon  Tuesday 
unto  the  queen:  he  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart  tJiat  he  made 
her  weep,  as  well  you  know  there  be  of  that  sex  that  will  do  that  as 
wrU  fur  anger  as  for  griet  though  In  this  the  Lord  James  will  dis* 
agree  with  me.  She  charged  him  with  his  book,  with  his  sorere 
dealing  with  all  men  that  disagree  with  Mm  in  opinions.  She  wUled 
him  to  use  more  meekness  In  his  sermons."— Queen  Elisabeth  and 
her  Times,  a  Series  of  Orifiinal  Letters:  edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A,9to1s.8vo.    Lon.1838. 

t  If  we  are  to  beliere  Randolph,  her  brother  was  not  always  in- 
elined  to  proteet  Mary  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion.  In  a  letter  to 
Cerll.  written  about  a  month  after  the  queen's  return  to  Sootiand,  he 
says,  "  Sunday  the  8th  of  September,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  aorl  Lord 
James  so  diiturbed  the  queen  during  mass  that  some  priests  and 
others  left  their  places  with  brokeu  heads  and  bloody  ears.  This 
wss  a  sport  tot  some,  while  others  shed  tears  for  that  matter.  It  b 
suspected  that  Lord  James  seekeih  to  mind  his  own  adTanoemeot; 
but  as  yet  he  has  had  but  little  from  the  queen.** 


own  way — hut  always  m  private*  In  the  natural 
gaiety  of  her  disposition,  Marr  sought  to  amuse 
her  leisure  hours  (which,  from  her  earnest  attention 
to  business,  were  not  over  numerous)  with  hunting 
and  hawking,  music  and  dancing, — ^things  which 
had  all  become  so  many  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ascetic  John  Knox  and  his  Calvinistic  followers. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  vulgarity  of 
ideas  or  coarseness  of  language  than  that  in  which 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  assailed  these  pastimes, 
wliich  can  only  be  sinful  in  excess, — an  excess  not 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  queen.  The  preachejs, 
one  and  all,  were  at  least  as  bold  in  public  as 
John  Knox  had  been  in  his  private  conference. 
Every  pulpit  and  hill-side  was  made  to  shake  witli 
awfnl  denunciations  of  God's  wrath  and  vengeance ; 
and,  following  the  example  of  their  leader,  they 
affirmed  that,  instead  of  dancing  and  singing,  and 
hearing  vile  masses, — the  worst  offence  of  all ! — 
the  queen  ought  to  go  constantly  to  the  kirk,  and 
hear  tkem  preach  the  only  true  doctrine.  It  was 
repeated,  daily,  that  idolatry  was  worthy  of  death, 
— that  papistry  was  rank  idolatry, — that  the  person 
who  upheld  or  in  any  way  defended  the  Roman 
church,  was  on  the  high  road  to  hell,  however  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  his  religion  being  the  true  one. 
This  sour  spirit  fermented  wonderfully  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  :  the  town-council,  of  their 
own  authority,  issued  a  proclamation  banishing 
from  their  town  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  anti-Christ, 
the  pope, — such  as  priests,  monks,  and  friars, 
togetner  with  all  adulterers  and  fornicators.  The 
privy-council,  indignant  at  this  assumption  of  an 
authority  which  could  belong  only  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  parliament,  suspended  the  magistrates; 
and  then  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and  the 
preachers,  declared  that  the  queen,  by  an  un- 
righteous sympathy,  made  herself  the  protector  of 
adulterers  and  fornicators.  Before  any  circum- 
stance had  occurred  calculated  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  propriety  of  Mary's  conduct  either  as  a 
queen  or  as  a  woman,  she  was  openly  called 
Jezebel  in  the  pulpit ;  and  this  became  the  appel- 
lation by  which  John  Knox  usually  designated  the 
sovereign.  It  was  in  vain  Mary  tried  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  zealous  reformer.  She  promised  him 
ready  access  to  her  whenever  he  should  desire  it ; 
and  entreated  him,  if  he  found  her  conduct  blame- 
able,  to  reprehend  her  in  private,  rather  than  vihfy 
her  in  the  kirk  before  the  whole  people.  But 
Knox,  whose  notion  of  the  rights  of  his  clerical 
office  was  of  the  most  towering  kind,  and  who, 
upon  other  motives  besides  those  connected  with 
religion,  had  declared  a  female  reign  to  be  an 
abomination,*  was  not  willing  to  gratify  the  queen 
in  any  of  her  demands.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  go  to  the  kirk  to  hear  him, — ^not  his 
duty  to  wait  upon  her.  And  then  came  the  usual 
addition,  that  if  she  gave  up  her  mass-priest,  and 
diligently  attended  on  the  true  servants  of  the 
Lord,  her  soul  might  possibly  be  saved,  and  her 

•  In  his  *  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrou  IUgim«n  of 
Women.* 
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kingdom  spared  the  judgments  of  an  offended  God. 
There  wah  certainly  a  Calvinistic  republicanism 
interwoven  with  this  wonderful  man's  religious 
creed.  Elizabeth  afterwards  blamed  Mary  that 
she  had  not  sufficiently  conformed  to  the  advice  of 
the  Protestant  preachers ;  but  if  Elizabeth  herself 
had  had  to  do  with  such  a  preacher  as  John  Knox, 
she  would,  having  the  power,  have  sent  him  to 
the  Marshalsea  in  one  week,  and  to  the  pillory,  or 
a  worse  place,  in  the  next.  He  once  told  Queen 
Mary  that  he  would  submit  to  her  even  as  Paul 
had  submitted  to  Nero :  but  even  this  expression 
was  mild  and  moderate  compared  with  others,  in 
which  he  renounced  his  submission,  and  upheld 
the  holiness  of  regicide  and  the  slaughter  of  Ca- 
tholic priests.  "Samuel,"  said  this  fearful  man 
to  the  young  queen,  "  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the 
fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  King  Saul 
had  saved:  neither  spared  Elias  Jezebel's  false 
prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  though  ICing  Agag 
was  present  Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  yet 
feared  he  not  to  strike  Cosbi  and  Zimri  in  the  very 
act  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam,  your 
grace  may  see  that  others  than  chief  magistrates 
may  lawfully  inflict  punishment  on  such  crimes 
as  are  condemned  by  the  law  of  God."*  Not- 
withstanding their  avowed  contempt  of  worldly 
riches  and  honours,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  poverty  to  which  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  condemned  by  a  grasping  and  selfish  aristo- 
cracy had  much  to  do  with  their  over-severity.  It 
would  lead  them  to  exclaim  against  pleasures  from 
which  they  were  excluded  by  an  iron  barrier ;  and 
then,  except  in  the  pulpit,  where,  correctly  and  in- 
correctly,.they  could  enlist  the  gospel  in  their  ser- 
vice, they  were  little  or  nothing,  bemg  condemned, 
through  want  of  worldly  means,  to  a  stinted  and 
obscure  way  of  life.  In  the  same  manner,  the  men- 
dicant orders  of  monks — ^the  Preaching  Friars,  the 
Dominicans,  and  others — were  fierce  and  intolerant 
against  all  worldly  pomp  and  pleasure ;  but  when 
these  monastic  orders  attained  ease  and  competence, 
and  some  of  them  wealth,  they  became  mild  and 
forbearing  in  these  respects.  But  the  Scottish 
lords,  by  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ancient  church,  left  not  enough  to 
remove  the  asceticism  of  the  new  one.  These 
nobles  affected  surprise,  and  expressed  a  very 
sincere  displeasure,  when  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters put  in  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  monastic 
and  other  church  property,  which,  in  ways  both 
direct  and  indirect,  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  in  most  cases  even 
without  any  intervention  of  the  court,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  that  means  of  strengthening  its 
party.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the 
Scottish  statesmen  were  induced  to  listen  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  church  revenue  should  be  divided 

*  On  the  11th  of  November  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  "  It  It  now 
called  in  qitpstion  whether  the  que«D,  being  an  idolatreii,  may  be 
obeyed  in  all  civil  and  political  actions.  1  think  marrel  of  the  wii- 
dom  of  Ood,  that  K»ve  thii  nnraly,  atout,  and  cumbersome  people  no 
more  sabatance  or  power  than  they  have,  for  then  they  would  nm 
wild," 


into  three  shares,  to  be  applied — ^first,  to  the  decent 
support  of  the  new  clergy ;  secondly,  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  by  the  endowing  of  schools 
and  colleges ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  support  of  the 
poor.  This  plan  was  proposed  by  the  reformed 
clergy,  as  a  proper  method  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple :  on  which  the  astute  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington  asked  whether  the  nobles  of  Scotland  were 
now  to  turn  hod-bearers  in  this  building  of  the  kirk  ? 
John  Knox  boldly  replied  that  they  might  find  a 
worse  employment,  and  that  those  who  would  not 
aid  in  building  the  House  of  God  should  look  to  the 
security  of  the  foundations  of  their  own  houses. 
But  the  eloquence  of  the  vigorous  reformer  was  less 
prevalent  with  the  iron-clad  and  iron-handed  barons 
than  with  the  delicate  queen  of  nineteen  summers : 
he  could  draw  no  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  being 
resolved  to  keep  what  they  had  gotten,  they  voted 
his  plan  of  partition  to  be  "  a  devout  imagination," 
— a  well-meant,  but  visionary  system,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  into  execution.  And  though, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Scottish  pari! anient  were 
obliged  to  make  some  provision  for  the  reformed 
clergy»  chiefly  payable  out  of  the  tithes  which 
either  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  the  old  church  or  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  lay-impropriators,  the  appointments  were 
miserably  small.  A  hundred  marks  Scotch  per 
annum,  not  quite  six  pounds  sterling, — an  excellent 
sum  to  keep  men  down  to  the  sour  point, — was  the 
usual  revenue  of  a  parish  priest :  some  few,  indeed, 
got  thrice  that  amount ;  but  the  whole  sum  allowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  church,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  thousand  parishes,  fell  short  of 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling:  and  even  these 
paltry  endowments  were  irregularly  paid,  and  very 
much  begrudged,  by  the  hungry  nobles,  who  were 
fattening  on  the  lands  with  which  the  piety  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  the  old  kings  had  enriched  to 
excess  the  Roman  church.  It  was  the  very  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  who  had  pretended  to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  Knox  and  his  disciples  (without 
whom  they  would  have  been  crushed),  that  cut 
down  the  allowances  to  this  miserable  scale.  The 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  queen's  half-brother, 
and  the  sworn  fi-iend  and  brother-in-the-spirit  of 
John  Knox,  thought  the  clergy  well  paid  with 
these  hod-bearers'  stipends ;  for  the  levying  and 
paying  of  which  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  another 
most  zealous  reformer,  was  appointed  comptroller. 
Knox,  who  though  not  greedy  of  worldly  pelf,  had 
expected  very  different  treatment  for  himself  and 
his  brethren  when  his  friend  should  have,  as  he 
now  had,  the  resources  of  the  country  at  his  dis- 
posal, was  sufficiently  loud  in  his  lamentations. 
"  Who  w^ould  have  thought,"  cried  he, "  that  when 
Joseph  ruled  in  Egypt,  his  brethren  would  have 
come  down  thither  for  com,  and  returned  with  their 
sacks  empty  ?"  But  his  complaints  had  no  more 
effect  than  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder ;  and 
though  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  pretty 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  kirk,  they 
always  considered  that  the  preachers  departed  from 
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the  true  doctrine  when  they  spoke  of  worldly  goods. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Preshyterian  clergy  conti- 
nued to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  body  and  mind  most  fa- 
vourable to  spiritual  intemperance.  They  had  already 
adopted  one  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  Roman 
church, — that  of  persecuting  for  matters  of  belief; 
and  they  soon  took  up  another^ — that  of  making 
search  and  inquest  into  the  private  and  domestic 
concerns  of  men  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  confessional  chair  of  the  Popish  priest  was  a 
more  mischievous  or  distressing  engine  than  the 
one  which  they  adopted.  Omitting  many  tedious 
or  revolting  details,  which  all  tend  to  prove  that, 
if  the  unfortunate  Mary  had  had  all  the  human 
virtues  in  the  utmost  perfection,  she  would  have 
failed  to  satisfy  these  people  so  long  as  she  re- 
mained a  Catholic,  we  will  merely  mention  one 
significant  fact.  During  the  queen's  absence  from 
Holyrood  some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh 
broke  into  her  chapel,  defiled  the  altar,  and  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  indecent  outrages.  Mary  was 
naturally  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  two — 
only  two — of  the  rioters  were  indicted.  Upon 
this,  John  Knox  wrote  circular  letters  to  the 
&itbinl, — ^to  men  having  power  and  good  btoad- 
swords, — charging  them  to  come  up  to  Edinbiurgh 
and  protect  their  persecuted  brethren.  Before 
this,  Knox  had  done  and  written  things  which,  by 
the  law  of  every  monarchical  state  in  Europe, 
amounted  to  treason  and  rebellion;  but  now  he 
was  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  Some 
men  sitting  there  abhorred  every  part  of  the 
queen's  religion  as  much  as  he  did,  and  some  there 
were  who  longed  for  the  gathering  storm,  that  they 
might  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Knox  knew  this 
well,  and  his  tone  more  resembled  that  of  a  defiance 
than  a  defence.  He  told  the  queen  that  the  pesti- 
lent Papists,who  had  inflamed  her  against  these  holy 
men  (the  two  indicted  chapel-breakers),  were  sons 
of  the  devil,  and  obedient  to  the  directions  of  their 
father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  man-slayer  from 
the  beginning.  In  the  end  Knox  was  fully  ac- 
quitted, and  thus  encouraged  in  his  intolerant 
course ;  and  never  was  crowned  head  so  braved  and 
insulted  by  bishop  or  pope,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  was  Mary  by  this  oppugner  of  the 
Roman  tyranny. 

At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  was  haunted  with  a 
dread  of  Mary's  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, well  knowing  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catho- 
lics at  least,  her  claim  continued  to  be  held  pre- 
ferable to  her  own.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland  Mary  sent  Maitland  of  Lethington  to  ne- 
gotiate at  the  English  court.  Elizabeth  again 
demanded  the  full  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  especial  manner  of  the  article 
by  which  Mary  was  to  lay  aside  for  ever  the  title 
and  arms  of  England.  This  demand  was  some- 
what unreasonable,  for  if  Mary  had  complied  with 
it  in  its  full  extent  it  would  have  been  a  virtual 
resignation  of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown  through  her  grandmother,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,— a  right  which  was  indisputa- 


ble so  long  as  that  crown  was  considered  under 
all  circumstances  to  be  hereditary.  Lethington 
met  the  proposition  half  way,  proposing  to  ratify 
Mary's  renunciation  if  it  were  limited  to  Eliza- 
beth's lifetime,  which  was  all  that  could  have  been 
intended  in  the  original  treaty ;  but  he  demanded 
from  Elizabeth  a  recognition,  by  a  solemn  act  of 
parliament,  of  Mary  as  the  next  heir  to  the  English 
throne,  in  the  event  of  her  dying  without  children; 
for  the  Scots  entertained  some  apprehension,  that 
as  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  passed  over  their  line, 
Elizabeth  might  by  her  will  appoint  another  suc- 
cessor. This,  however,  was  touching  the  English 
queen  in  a  most  sensitive  part,  seeing  that  through 
her  whole  life,  and  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  she 
had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  name  or  in  any  way 
to  allude  to  her  successor ;  therefore,  eVading  the 
question,  she  repeated  her  demand  that  Mary 
should  unconditionally  resign  all  right  to  the  crown 
of  England,  without  restriction  as  to  time  or  cir- 
cumstance. Lethington  told  Cecil  that  he  feaitid 
Mary  could  rather  be  content  to  hazard  all— such 
was  her  courage — than  receive  that  dishonour  to 
forego  her  right.  During  these  negotiations  the 
rival  princesses  kept  up  a  correspondence,  in 
which  each  professed  the  greatest  esteem  and 
afiection  for  the  other ;  and  both  were  guilty  of  a 
gratuitous  insincerity  which  deceived  no  one* 

While  Elizabeth  watched  with  increasing  pleasure 
the  turbulence  of  Mary's  subjects,  she  checked  her 
own  with  a  firm  hand,  her  government  being  to  the 
full  as  despotic  as  that  of  her  father,  bat  infinitely 
more  wise,  keeping  generally,  though  not  always, 
in  view  high  national  objects.  By  her  firagality 
she  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  off  the  great  dehts  of 
the  crown,  and  to  regulate  the  coinage,  which  had 
been  debased  by  her  predecessors.  She  made 
large  purchases  of  arms  on  the  continent;  she  in- 
troduced, or  greatly  improved,  the  arts  of  making 
gunpowder  and  casting  cannon  ;  and,  what  was  of 
foremost  importance,  she  directed  her  energies  to 
the  increase  of  the  naval  force,  so  that  ahc  was 
soon  justly  entitled  to  the  appellations  of  Restorer 
of  Naval  Glory, — Queen  of  the  Northern  Seas.t 

But  the  thread  of  Elizabeth's  career  was  always 
of  a  mingled  yarn, — the  little,  the  mean,  and  the 
base  being  mixed  with  what  was  great,  and  nohle, 
and  national,  "and  she  herself,  in  Uie  words  of  her 
own  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  being  more  than  a 
man,  and,  in  truth,  sometimes  less  than  a  woman.} 
She  not  only  dreaded  the  claims  to  the  succession 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  she  was  also  most 
jealous  of  the  weaker  rights  of  the  line  of  Suffolk, 
and  she  persecuted  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the 
heiress  of  this  house,  with  an  unrelenting  spirit 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  hand  of  this  lady 
was  given  to  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  on  the  same  black  day  on  which  her 
sister.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  united  to  Guildford 
Dudley.    On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  the 

•Biirldgh  Papers.- Walter  Seott.— Rane.  ♦  ^SLi 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Robert  CeeU  to  Sir  J.  HttiBftOB,  impvblMM 
io  Dr.U.  Harinfton't  NagaAnUqaab 
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politic  father  of  the  bridegroom  procured  a  divorce 
and  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability had  never  been  consummated.  From  the 
year  1554  to  1560  the  Lady  Catherine  had  lived 
in  quiet  obscurity,  but  now  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  formed  a  clandestine  marriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  late  lord  protector, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.*  The  queen's  wrath  at  this 
discovery  was  not  allayed  by  her  learning  im- 
mediately after  that  the  young  lady  was  pregnant. 
By  a  stretch  of  authority  familiar  to  the  Tudors, 
she  sent  her  victim  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  summoned  her  husband  Hertford,  who 
was  absent  in  France,  to  answer  for  his  doings. 
The  earl  travelled  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging  the  marriage, 
which  he  maintained  had  been  legally  performed, 
and  was  suitable  to  the  condition  of  both  parties. 
He  also  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Eliza- 
beth appointed  a  special  commission,t  from  which 
there  was  to  be  no  appeal,  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  An  early  day  was  then  named  for  the 
earPs  appearing  before  these  commissioners,  and 
as  Hertfcntl  could  not  produce  his  witnesses  to  the 
nuptiala  within  the  time  limited,  or — what  was 
equally  probable — as  the  witnesses  feared  the 
wrath  of  the  queen,  and  purposely  kept  away,  the 
commerce  between  him  and  his  wife  was  declared 
unlawful,  and  their  posterity  illegitimate,  t  The 
unfortunate  Lady  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  child 
soon  after  her  committal;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  queen  and  her  special 
commissioners,  the  people  considered  the  infant  as 
the  fruit  of  lawful  marriage.  As  they  lay  both  in 
the  Tower,  Warner,  the  lieutenant,  probably  think- 
ing that  it  was  opposing  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture to  keep  man  and  wife  asunder,  permitted 
them  to  meet  in  secret  The  consequence  of  this 
was  a  second  child,  and  an  aggravated  rage  on  the 
part  of  the  queen.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was 
sentenced  in  the  unlawful  and  detestable  Star 
Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of  15|000/.  for  seducing, 
as  it  was  said,  a  female  of  the  royal  blood,  and  for 
breaking  his  prison  to  renew  his  heinous  offence. 
The  poor  Lieutenant  Warner  lost  his  place,  and 

*  He  was  the  •Idest  ton  of  Somenet  by  hit  if  oond  wife,  and  h«d 
bfen  restored  to  hii  father's  title  of  Barl  of  Hertford  a  few  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  reiipn. 

•t  Sir  W.  Petre,  Bishop  Grindal,  and  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Cnnterbory,  were  at  the  head  of  this  arbitrary  commission.  Parker, 
in  many  respects,  was  as  subservient  as  Cranmer  had  been. 

X  There  are  certain  instructions  sent  by  Elixalwth  to  Sir  Edward 
Warner,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  similar  documents  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "  Our  pleasure  Is 
that  ye  shall,  ae  by  our  commandment,  examine  the  Lady  Catherine 
very  straitly,  how  manv  hath  been  privy  to  the  love  Mtween  her 
and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  from  the  Iwginning  j  and  let  her  certainly 
nnderstand  tliat  she  shall  have  no  manner  of  favour  except  she  will 
shew  the  truth,  not  ooly  what  ladies  or  gentlewomen  of  this  eonrt 
wpre  thereto  privy,  but  also  what  lords  and  gentlewomen :  for  it  doth 
now  appear  that  sundrr  personaffes  have  dealt  herein,  and  when  it 
shall  appear  more  manifestly,  it  shall  increase  our  indignation  against 
her  if  she  will  forbear  to  utter  it.  We  ramesUy  require  you  to  use 
your  diligence  in  tlits.  Ye  shall  also  send  to  Alderman  Lodge,  secretly, 
for  Mistress  St  Low,  and  shall  put  her  in  awe  of  divers  matters  con- 
fessed by  the  Lady  Catherine  i  and  so  also  deal  with  lier  that  she 
naay  confess  to  you  ail  her  knowledge  in  the  same  matters.  It  is 
certain  that  there  hath  been  great  practices  and  purposes;  and  since 
the  death  of  the  Lady  Jane  she  hath  been  most  privy.  And  as  ye 
shall  see  oeeasion  so  ye  may  keep  St.  liow  two  or  three  nights  more 
or  less,  and  let  her  be  letoracd  to  Lodge*s  or  kept  still  with  you,  as  ye 
•hall  think  meet.'* 
YOU  II« 


the  unhappy  wife  was  kept  in  the  Tower,  or  in 
private  custody,  till  death  liberated  her  from  the 
suspicious  tyranny  of  her  relative,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1567.  For  attempting  legally  to  record 
the  proofs  of  his  children's  legitimacy  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  without  law 
or  reason  (except  that  awful  reason  of  state),  for 
nine  whole  years.*  This  cruel  persecution  led  to 
many  discontents,  but  few  men  at  court  were  bold 
enough  to  express  their  opinion,  and  such  as  did 
suffered  rather  severely.  The  branch  of  Suffolk 
was  preferred,  on  account  of  religion,  to  the 
Scottish  line  with  a  Catholic  head  in  Mary  Stuart. 
Hales,  clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
was  arbitrarily  sent  to  the  Tower  for  having  written 
in  defence- of  Lady  Catherine  Grey's  marrii^e  and 
of  her  title  to  the  succession:  the  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon,  a  known  friend  to  the  House  of  Suffolk, 
lost  much  favour  with  his  mistress,  who  suspected 
him  of  prompting  and  encouraging  poor  Hales ; 
and  even  Cecil  had  a  narrow  escape  notwithstand- 
ing his  forwardness  in  prosecuting  and  persecuting 
the  unfortunate  young  lady, — more  unfortunate 
even  than  her  sister  the  Lady  Jane. 

About  the  same  time  Elizabeth  showed  more 
mercy  to  another  royal  line, — to  the  Poles,  who  had 
caused  so  much  uneasiness  to  her  father.  This 
business  is  somewhat  mysterious ;  but  it  is  related 
that  Arthur  and  Edmund  Pole,  two  nephews  of  the 
late  cardinal,  with  Sir  Anthony  Fortescue,  who  had 
married  their  sister,  and  other  accomplices  had 
meditated  a  revolution ; — that  Arthur  Pole  was  to 
proceed  to  France  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Guises 
and  other  friends  or  relatives  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
was  to  return  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Wales, 
there  to  take  upon  himself  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  to  proclaim  Mary,  who  was  to  give 
her  hand  to  him,  or  to 'his  brother,  as  legitimate 
Queen  of  England.  Of  course  a  change  of  religion 
was  attached  to  this  change  of  the  dynasty.  If 
this  plot  was  ever  really  conceived  it  was  imbecilely 
managed,  for  the  parties  were  all  arrested  in  Eng- 
land before  any  steps  were  taken.  When  put 
upon  their  trial,  they  confessed,  it  is  said,  to  the 
indictment,  but  asserted  that  they  never  meant  to 
execute  any  such  project  during  Elizabeth's  life- 
time,— ^that  they  had  only  thought  it  expedient  to 
concert  measures  in  case  of  her  death,  which  some 
judicial  astrologers  had  assured  them  would  in- 
evitably take  place  before  that  year  (1561)  should 
expire.  The  jury  condemned  them  all,  but  the 
queen,  who  ought  not  to  have  dreaded  such 
drivellers,  granted  them  a  pardon.     They  were, 

*  sir  Henry  Kills  has  published  an  alTecUng  and  an  nnusnally 
bold  letter,  which  was  written  to  Cecil  by  the  Lord  John  Grey,  iinoe 
to  the  unftHtunate  lady.  alx>Qt  a  year  and  a  half  after  her  committal 
to  tlie  Tuwer.  His  lordship  says.  "  It  is  a  great  while,  methiuketh, 
Coasin  Cecil,  since  1  sent  unto  yon.  in  my  nieGe*s  behalf,  albeit  1 
know  (opportunity  so  serrifg)  you  are  not  unmindful  of  her  miser- 
able and  comfortless  estate  j  for  who,  wanting  the  |trinee*s  favour, 
may  count  himself  to  live  in  any  realm  ;  and  becaune  this  time  uf  all 
others  hath  been  counted  a  time  of  mercy  and  forKiyeni*ss,  1  cai.not 
but  recommend  her  woful  life  untct  yon.  In  faith  I  would  I  were  the 
queen's  confessor  this  Lent,  that  1  might  Join  her  in  penance  to  fbr- 
give  and  forget ;  or,  otherwise,  able  to  step  into  the  pulpit  to  tell  her 
highness  that  Ood  wiU  not  forgiya  her  asleae  the  froeiy  forgive  all 
thi  world.'* 
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however,  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Tower,  aiki 
Elizabeth  raised  her  right  arm  against  all  false 
prophets.  She  caused  the  parliament  to  pass  a 
severe  law  touching  fond  and  fantastical  propnecies, 
promulgated  with  design  to  disturb  the  queen's 
government,  and  against  all  such  as  should  prog- 
nosticate on,  or  by  occasion  of  any  coats  of  arms, 
crests,  or  badges.* 

K.D.  1562. — Elizabeth  was  made  to  feel,  in  many 
ways,  that  the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe  regarded 
her  and  her  proceedings  with  an  evil  eye,  and  to 
suspect  that  constant  machinations  were  on  foot  in 
France  to  expel  her  from  the  throne,  and  to  seat 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  place.  She,  therefore, 
resolved  to  ally  herself  with  the  Protestant  powers 
on  the  continent,  and  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost 
of  the  religious  animosities  of  men  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  persecutions  practised  by  Philip 
and  the  French  court,  made  it  easy  for  her  to  put 
herself  in  a  position  of  great  might  and  reverence, 
as  the  head  and  protector  of  Uie  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Her  course  was  shaped  out  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and  not  by  any  religious  zeal ; 
and  in  pursuing  it  she  was  inevitably  induced  to 
encourage  revolted  subjects  in  their  wars  with 
their  governments — thus  beginning  in  her  own 
practice  the  system  which  she  afterwards  accused 
her  enemies  of  carrying  on  against  herself.     , 

France,  under  the  regency  of  Catherine  dc'  Me- 
dici, soon  became  the  seat  of  confusion  and 
anarchy.  The  Protestants  of  the  south  took  up 
arms  for  the  liberty  of  conscience;  and  in  1561 
the  government  consented  to  a  hollow  treaty,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  not  to  be  punished  and  perse- 
cuted as  heretofore  as  heretics.  But  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  soon  in- 
fringed this  treaty,  and  having  pouession  of  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  Charles  IX.,  he  dictated 
to  the  regent,  who,  however,  wanted  no  stimulus. 
She  was  a  real  bigot,  while  Guise's  religious  zeal 
jvas  more  than  half  feigned  and  politic.  The 
Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were  called  in 
France,  flew  once  more  to  arms,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Condt^  the  Admiral  Co- 
ligni,  Andelot,  and  others,  and  fourteen  armies 
were  presently  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  success  was  various — the  fury  of 
both  parties  pretty  equal.  Between  them  the 
country  was  stained  with  blood  from  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the 
shores  of  the  British  Channel.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  was  very  orthodox,  published  an 
edict,  authorising  the  Catholics  everywhere  to 
massacre  the  Protestants  ;  and  the  Protestants  re- 
plied by  making  sharper  the  edges  of  their  own 
swords.  Women  and  children  flocked  to  the  ranks 
on  both  sides,  and  partook  in  the  carnage.  The 
Hufiiienots,  notwithstanding  their  great  inferiority 

*  Tbe  latter  dauM  it  rappowil  to  have  proceeded  from  the  queen** 
ang<?r  At  certain  alla*>ipn«  made  to  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  of  her 
favjiirite  Dudley,  allerRrardi  Earl  of  Leiceater.  Some  star-gaxers,  it 
a|>pear«.  had  predicted  that  the  Bear  woald  wear  the  Roick— 1. 1,  that 
Robert  Dudley  would  marry  the  queen. 


in  numbers,  pressed  the  Catholics  so  hsrdt  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  fain  to  solicit  aid  from 
Philip  II. ;  and  that  sovereign,  for  various  reasons 
besides  his  desire  to  check  the  spread  of  heresy 
into  his  dominions  in  Flanders,  gladlv  entered 
into  an  alliance,  and  sent  six  thousana  men  and 
some  monev  into  France.  Upon  this,  the  Prince 
of  CondtS,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  soli- 
cited the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth ; 
and,  with  a  correct  estimate  of  her  character,  he 
offered  to  her,  as  an  immediate  advantage,  posses- 
sion of  the  important  maritime  town  of  Havre-de- 
Grace.  Afler  some  short  negotiations,  during  which 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  able  and  accomplished  father 
of  the  more  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  sent 
into  France,  ostensibly  to  mediate  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants,  Elizabeth  concluded  a  com- 
pact with  the  Prince  of  Cond^  furnished  him  with 
some  money,  and  then  sent  over  three  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
to  take  possession  of  Havre.  No  declaration  of 
hostilities  was  made  to  the  French  court,  and  Eli- 
zabeth asserted  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  that  her 
only  object  was  to  serve  his  majesty  of  France, 
and  to  free  him  from  the  hands  of  die  Guises,  who, 
according  to  her  version,  held  the  youth  an  un- 
willing prisoner.  '*  But,"  said  the  Catholic  en- 
voys, *^  you  are  siding  with  the  minoriiy  of  the 
French  nation,  and  joining  your  arms  with  rebels." 
**  Not  so,"  replied  ElizabeUi ;  "  I  am  only  seek- 
ing to  serve  the  king."  Soon  afler  his  arrival, 
Poynings  was  obliged  to  throw  some  reinforce- 
ments into  Rouen,  which  was  besie^  by  the 
Catholics  under  the  command  of  the  Kmg  df  Na- 
varre and  the  Duke  of  Montmorency.  This 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  ;  for  the 
besiegers  carried  the  place  by  assault,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  But  the  handful  of  Eng- 
lishmen behaved  bravely,  and,  before  they  met 
their  fate,  the  Catholic  King  of  Navarre  was  mor- 
tally wounded.*  As  the  Huguenots  were  still 
strong  in  Normandy,  and  as  Elizabeth  dreaded 
^'  lest  such  as  were  known  to  bear  no  good  will  to 
her  or  her  realm  should  get  into  their  possession 
such  towns  and  havens  as  lie  over  against  the  sea- 
coast  of  this  realm,  and,  by  stuffing  the  same  Witn 
garrisons  and  numbers  of  men-of-war,  upon  occa- 
sion seek  to  make  invasions,"  she  resolved  to  rein- 
force her  verv  small  army;  and  she  sent  over 
Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  her  favourite,  with  a  fresh  force  of  three 
thousand  men.f  Warwick  took  the  command  of 
Havre,  and  began  to  fortify  that  place,  which  was 
threatened  with  a  si^e  bv  the  Duke  of  Quiae,  the 
captor  of  Calais,  the  ezpeller  of  the  English,  whose 
party  was  strengthened  by  the  odium  excited 
against  Condt^  for  calling  the  okl  enemies  of  his 
country  back  to  it,  and  giving  them  something 

*  Dnrtni*  the  riege  of  Rooen  a  Frendi  jentleaMii  of  tha  PnjteiUat 
peciuasion  attempted  to  aseanhiate  the  Duke  of  Ghdee. 

t  Ambroie  Dadley,  the  eldeat  aoD  ol  the  latR  Dake  of  Korthaa- 
berUnd,  waiTestoird  to  hie  fkther^t  title  of  BaroB  L*laK  in  1561, 
and  to  that  of  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  praaentTear,  IMS.  (9»  H. 
Nicolas  fffvei  the  latter  date  enoaeoualy,  1M7*  !■  *  Sjmmm  of 
Peerage,  i.  3H  ^nd  U.  078.) 
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like  a  firm  footing  in  it  Ha^re,  indeed,  might 
have  been  made  a  second  English  Calais,  and 
something  better. 

By  means  of  English  money,  a  considerable 
body  of  Protestant  soldiers  were  engaged  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  this  force  and  others  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andelot  and  the  Admiral  Coligni,  obliged 
Guise  to  move  from  the  Seine  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Havre  towards  the  Loire,  where  Uie  Hu- 
guenots were  very  powerful,  possessing  the  city  of 
Orleans.  After  a  remarkable  campaign,  during 
which  the  Huguenots,  under  the  admiral  and 
Cond($,  threatened  the  city  of  Paris,  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  at  Dreux,  and  the  Protestants  were  de- 
feated. The  affair,  however,  was  not  very  decisive  ; 
and,  to  support  Coligni,  Elizabeth  sent  over  some 
more  money,  and  offered  to  give  her  bond  for  a 
further  sum  if  he  could  find  merchants  disposed  to 
lend  on  such  a  security.* 

A.D.  1 563. — At  this  moment  the  queen's  exche- 
quer was  empty,  and  she  was  obliged  to  summon 
a  parliament— a  body  for  the  wisdom  or  authority 
of  which  she  never  testified  much  respect  Almost 
as  soon  as  this  parliament  met,  the  odious  subject 
of  the  succession  and  matrimony  was  renewed.  Eli- 
zabeth had  just  undergone  that  dangerous  disease 
the  small-nox,t  and,  as  her  life  had  been  despaired 
of,  people  nad  been  made  more  than  ever  sensible 
of  the  perils  likely  to  arise  from  a  disputed  suc- 
cession.   The  commons,  therefore,  voted  an  ad- 

•  Holittshed.— Barghlev  Papcrt. 

4  It  wu  ia  this  7Mr(1963>.b«itwlietlMr  bcfoiv  or  after  Iwr  lllMst 
we  know  not,  that  Eliiabeth  aat  forth  the  following  proelamotion 
against  portrait  palnten  and  eugravert." 

"  Foraainnek  aa  thxonfb  the  natwal  deabeihat  all  lortief  anhjecis 
ond  people,  both  noble  and  mean,  have  to  procure  the  portrait  and 
picture  of  the  qoeeo's  majeaty,  great  number  of  paintera.  and  aone 

Sriniers  and  gravers,  bafc  alnsady,  and  do  daily  attempt  to  make  in 
ivers  manners,  portrailnres  of  her  majesty  in  pointing,  graving,  and 
'    ' ^-.     .     ..      ....  ....    hath  saf- 


prioting.  wheraiu  ia  evidenUy  thovn  that  hitherto  i 
flciently  expressed  tAoena/anu  rtpreseafo/tcm  of  her  majetty*i 
fmtmr,  er  gniee.  but  for  the  most  inrt  have  also  erred  the 


lerein,  as 


thereof  daily  oomftatwU  are  made  amongst  her  majesty's  loving  sid>- 
jfcin,  insomuch  that  for  the  redress  hereof  her  majesty  had  been  so 
instantly  and  so  importonately  sued  anto  by  the  lords  of  her  eooseil 
and  otbers  of  her  noUlity  in  respect  of  the  great  dieorder  herein 
need,  not  only  to  be  content  that  some  tpeeial  caaMtay  pamler  might 
be  permitted,  by  aceoae  to  her  majeety*  to  take  the  natural  represen* 
tttion  of  lier  majestTp  whereof  she  hath  been  always  of  her  own  right 
diaposUiom  veryunwilUng,  but  alae  to  prohibit  all  manner  of  other  per- 
sons  to  draw,  pslnt»  graTe,  or  portrait  her  mi^sty's  personage  or 
visage  for  a  time,  until  by  some  perfect  pattern  and  example  the 
same  may  be  by  olhere  followed.  Therefore  her  majesty,  being 
herein,  as  it  were,  overcome  with  the  eontinnal  raquesta  of  so  many 
of  h<*r  nobility  and  lords,  whom  she  cannot  well  deny,  is  pleased 
that,  for  their  eontentations,  some  eiuiniug  person  meet  thereof  sliall 
shortly  make  portrait  of  her  peraoa  or  visage  to  be  participated  to 
others  for  satisfaction  of  her  loving  subjects,  and  (Varthermore  com* 
roandeth  all  maimer  of  persons  in  the  mean  time  to  forbear  ftom 
painting,  graTing,  printing,  or  making  of  anv  portrait  of  her  maiesty 
until  some  special  person  that  shall  be  by  ner  allowed  shall  have 
first  finished  a  purtndtare  theiiof,  after  which  flnlslied,  her  m^eaty 
will  be  content  that  all  other  painters,  printers,  or  gravers,  that  shall 
be  known  men  of  uodemandine.  and  so  Mierelo  licensed  by  the  head 
ofBcers  of  the  places  where  they  shall  dwell  (as  reason  it  is  tlmt 
evrrv  person  should  not  without  consideration  attempt  the  same), 
ahall  and  may  at  thetr  pleasuie  follow  the  said  pattern  or  first  por* 
traitoro.  And  for  that  her  majesty  MroeiveU>  thai  a  great  number  of 
her  loving  subjects  are  much  grieved,  and  take  great  offence  with  the 
emirs  and  deformities  already  committed  by  aundry  persons  tn  this 
behalf,  ahe  sirainhtly  chargeth  all  her  officers  and  ministers  to  see  tr 
the  due  observation  hereof,  and.  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  reform  the 
errors  already  commitied,  and.  in  the  mean  time,  to  forbid  and  pro- 
hibit the  showing  or  publication  of  such  as  are  anparentlv  deformed 
uutil  they  may  be  refurmed  which  are  reformabie.** — Arehentogia. 
Communicated  by  8ir  Joeeph  Aykiflb.  The  original  draft,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Secretary  Cecil,  and  bearing  his  minute  corrections, 
is  in  Uie  Bute  Paper  Ofllce.  This  was  curious  work  to  emptov  a 
great  minister  end  atatesmaa  apon*  but  Cecil  bad  to  get  tlnoiaga  ft 
B  woik  of  the  tame  tort 


dress  to  her  majesty,  in  which,  after  mentioning 
the  civil  wars  of  former  times,  they  entreated  her 
to  choose  a  husband  by  God's  grace,  engaging  on 
their  part  to  serve,  honour,  and  obey  the  husband 
of  her  choice:  or  if,  indeed,  her  high  mind  was 
for  ever  set  against  matrimony,  they  entreated  that 
she  would  permit  her  lawful  successor  to  be  named 
and  acknowledged  by  act  of  parliament.      The 
nation,  they  observed,  had  never  since  the  Con- 
quest, been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  a  legal  heir 
to  the  throne.     Being  thus  placed  between  the 
sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  being  fully  resolved 
on  no  account  to  acknowledge  the  rights  either  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  the  representative  of  the  Suffolk  line,  whose 
children  she  had  just  bastardized,  she  pretended 
that  her  resolution  of  living  and  dying  a  virgin  was 
shaken;   and,  without  making  anything   like    a 
positive  declaration,  she  gave  them  to  understand 
that  she  might  be  induced,  for  the  sake  of  her 
people,  to  think  of  marriage.     Nearly  at  this  mo- 
ment another  suitor  appeared  in  the  field.     The 
Duke    of   Wirtemburg,     a    German    Protestant 
prince,  offered  his  service  to  the  queen  in  case  she 
were  minded  to  marr^.     To  which  Elizabeth  re- 
plied, with  her  usual  radirectness,  "  that,  although 
she  never  yet  were  weary  of  single  and  maiden 
life,   yet,   indeed,  she  was  the  last  issue  of  her 
father  left,  and  the  only  of  her  house ;  the  care  of 
her  kingdom  and  the  love  of  posterity  did  counsel 
her  to  filter  this  course  of  life.    But  in  consider- 
ation of  the  leave  that  her  subjects  had  given  her 
in  ampler  manner  to  make  her  choice  than  they 
did  to  any  prince  afore,  she  was  even  in  courtesy 
bound  to  make  that  choice  so  as  should  be  for  the 
best  of  her  state  and  subjects.     And  for  that  he 
offered  therein  his  assistance,  she  graciously  ac- 
knowledged the  same,   promising  to  deserve  it 
hereafter/** 

The  parliament  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  queen's  evasive  answer,  and  to  proceed  to 
other  business.  A  most  remarkable  law  they 
passed  was  the  act  of  **  assurance  of  the  queen's 
royal  power  overall  states  and  subjects  within  her 
dominions.*'  This  was,  in  effect,  an  extension  of 
the  former  acts  of  supremacy.  For  asserting  twice 
in  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
the  offender  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
treason :  all  persons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  were  also  all  who 

*  At  this  time  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  the  most  persevering  of  all 
her  euitors.  had  scarcely  giren  himself  over  to  despair.  He  had  sent 
her  majesty  eighteen  large  piebald  horses,  and  two  ship-loads  of  un* 
described  goods,  telling  her  that  he  would  soon  follow  theiic  cam. 
brons  lowgifts  ia  person.  She.  bowerer,  threw  etdd  water  on  this 
project,  and,  in  the  end,  he  never  came.  At  one  moment,  indeed, 
she  apprehended  that  he  would  come  in  spite  of  her  coolness,  and 
the  uniteti  wisdom  of  her  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Steward,  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  was  employed  in  settling  the  ceremonials  of  his  recep- 
tion. The  following  ia  a  good  specimen  of  the  document  they  drew 
up  and  of  Elicaheth's  solemn  prudery  :->"  Because,"  it  savs.  "  the 
qiieen*s  mnjesty  is  a  maid,  in  this  case*  would  many  things  bo 
omitted  of  honour  and  courtesy,  which  otherwise  were  meet  to  be 
showed  to  him.  aa  in  like  rases  hath  been  of  kings  of  this  land  to 
others  ;  and,  therefore,  it  shall  be  necessary  that  the  gravest  of  her 
cooncU  do»  as  of  their  own  Judgement,  exenae  the  lack  thereof  to  the 
king :  and  yet,  on  their  own  part*,  oiTei  the  supplement  thereof  with 
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vrere  advanced  to  any  degree,  either  in  the  unU 
vereities  or  in  the  inna  of  court,  all  schoolmasters, 
officers  in  court,  and  members  of  parliament ;  and 
a  second  refusal  of  the  oath  was  made  treason.  By 
a  strange  restriction,  considering  that  some  of  the 
noblest  families  were  Catholics,  the  statute  did  not 
extend  to  any  man  of  the  rank  of  a  baron,  it  being 
assumed,  as  a  convenient  fiction,  that  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  as  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  of  such 
rank.  All  Elizabeth's  parliaments  were  zealously 
Protestant:  in  this  the  House  of  Commons  were 
sincere ;  but  in  the  Lords  there  must  have  been 
considerable  dissimulation,  as  the  known  Catholics 
seldom  made  any  opposition.  In  the  present 
session,  however.  Lord  Montacute  showed  some 
spirit.  He  opposed  the  bill  of  assurance,  and  con- 
tended, in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics,  that 
they  were  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  neither  dis- 
puting, nor  preaching,  nor  causing  tumults  among 
the  people.  But  Elizabeth  could  never  repose 
confidence  in  a  sect  which  could  not  but  believe  in 
her  illegitimacy ;  and  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  which 
no  doubt  existed  in  many  breasts,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Montacute,  was  naturally  increased 
and  strengthened  by  these  very  penal  acts  directed 
against  them.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Elizabeth 
never  thought  of  trying  the  grand  and  humane 
experiment ;  but  it  would  indeed  not  '*  be  safe  to 
assert  that  a  more  conciliating  policy  would  have 
altogether  disarmed  their  hostility."*  The  stu- 
dents of  the  inns  of  court,  where  popery  had  a 
strong  hold,  were  particularly  objects  of  suspicion. 
Even  before  the  passing  of  this  statute  some  of 
them  were  examined  in  the  Star  Chamber  and 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  An  increase  of  violence 
produced  a  seeming  conformity,  but  the  Catholics 
had  recourse  to  what  has  been  justly  called  the 
usual  artifice  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  met  force 
by  fraud.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
states,  and  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  fairly  acknow- 
ledged that  their  system  of  coercion  was  a  failure, 
when  they  complained  that  they  could  not  take  the 
Catholics  for  good  Protestants  and  loyal  subjects, 
though  they  constantly  attended  the  Anglican 
church,  and  prayed  for  the  queen  in  the  words  of 
the  Liturgy.  If  no  force  had  been  adopted, — if 
the  adherents  to  the  old  church  had  been  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, — ^the  government 
at  least  might  have  known  who  were  Catholics  and 
who  were  not ;  but  now  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  unwilling  converts  to  force  and 
the  willing  converts  to  persuasion,  and  use,  and 
time.  And,  as  men  always  hate  intensely  those 
who  degrade  them  in  their  own  eyes,  or  force 
them  to  commit  acts  of  subservience  and  baseness, 
Elizabeth  became  more  and  more  an  object  of 
detestation  to  this  class.  It  was  during  this  same 
session  that  the  law  against  false  prophets  already 
alluded  to  was  passed,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  statute  against  conjuration,  enchantments,  and 
witchcrafl.  It  should  appear  as  if  the  people  of 
England  had  not  yet  advanced  to  a  condition  in 

•  Htiilam,  CoBtt.  Hist. 


which  they  could  do  without  a  certain  pabulum  of 
credulity,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  super- 
stition wliich  had  lost  its  old  food, — such  as  saints 
and  madonnas  and  miracles, — should  find  some  new 
nourishment.  In  the  countries  where  the  common 
people  are  fed  with  legends  and  miracles,  there  is 
little  or  no  belief  in  witches  and  ghosts ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  Reformation,  die  people  in  most 
countries  seem  to  have  believed  in  witches  and 
ghosts  because  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
believe  in  saints  and  miracles.  The  chronicles 
remark  that  the  preceding  year  had  been  very 
awful  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  monstrous 
births,  and  probably  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  witchcraft  and  conjuration.  But  all  kinds 
of  insane  notions  were  very  prevalent.  One 
William  Jeflfrey  was  whipped  from  the  Marshalsea 
to  Bishopsgate  for  professing  one  John  Moore  to  be 
Christ;  and,  he  being  staid  at BethlemGhate,  John 
Moore  was  brought  out  of  prison,  before  whom 
William  Jeffrey  was  whipped  till  he  confessed 
Christ  to  be  in  heaven ;  and  then  John  Moore  was 
tied  to  a  cart  and  whipped  until  at  last  he  also 
confessed  that  Christ  was  in  heaven,  and  that  he, 
John  Moore,  was  not  Christ,  but  a  simple  man. 
The  penal  statutes  now  passed  only  increased  the 
number  of  mad  prophets,  conjurers,  and  so-called 
witches.  Havmg  voted  the  queen  a  supply  of  a 
subsidy,  and  two  fifteenths,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. Still  further  to  enable  the  queen  to  pro- 
secute her  continental  scheme,  which  was  popular 
with  Protestant  churchmen,  and  with  the  majority 
of  the  nation  as  being  in  favour  of  men  who  were 
co-religionists,  or  nearly  so,  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  voted  her  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the 
pound,  payable  in  three  years.  Apparently  some 
of  this  money  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, and^ome  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  how- 
ever, received  strict  orders  to  keep  his  troops  within 
the  walls  of  Havre,  and  not  to  join  the  Admiral 
Coligni  in  the  field,  who,  without  his  assistance, 
had  reduced  most  of  the  places  in  Normandy  ^ich 
held  for  the  Guises.     The  admiral,  however,  com- 

Elained  to  Elizabeth  of  the  strange  neutrahty  of  her 
ttle  army,  and  his  complaints  became  louder 
when  he  saw  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  preparing 
to  crush  the  Protestants  on  the  Loire,  and  that  he 
was  laying  siege  to  Orleans  with  every  prospect  of 
taking  that  city.  But  soon  after  Guise  was  as- 
sassinated by  Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  the  death  of  this  brave  leader 
and  accomplished  soldier,  which  happened  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1563,  induced  the  French 
Catholics  to  offer  conditions  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. The  admiral,  who  knew  her  well,  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  trusting  the  queen-regent 
Catherine  de'  Medici ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  his 
associates,  and,  in  the  end,  another  hoUow  pacifica- 
tion was  concluded  between  the  French  Protestants 
and  the  French  Cathohcs.  In  this  hasty  and 
unwise  treaty  the  Huguenots  took  little  or  no  care 
of  the  interests  of  die  English  queen,  merely 
stipulating  that  if  she  would  give  up  Havre,  her 
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chains  and  the  money  she  had  advanced  should  be 
repaid  by  the  French  court,  and  that  Calais,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  before  fixed,  should  be 
restored  to  her.  In  this  instance  Elizabeth's  anger 
got  the  better  of  her  discretion :  she  sent  Warwick 
orders  to  defend  Havre  to  the  last  against  the 
whole  French  monarchy;  for  Protestants  and 
Catholics  were  now  alike  anxious  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  France.  In  taking  possession  of  this 
place  the  English  had  expelled  nearly  all  the 
French  inhabitants,  so  that  they  had  little  to  fear 
in  that  direction.  Warwick  had  about  five  thou- 
sand men  with  him,  and  during  the  siege  Sir  Hugh 
Paulet  conducted  to  him  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
hundred.  The  constable,  Montmorency,  so  recently 
in  alliance  with  the  English,  took  the  command  of 
the  besieging  army,  in  which  also  served  the  Pro- 
testant Prince  of  CondcS,  who,  more  than  any  one, 
had  led  Elizabeth  into  the  late  treaty  with  the 
Huguenots.  The  brave  Admiral  Coligni,  who 
still  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  queen-regent, 
kept  aloof.  So  important  was  the  enterprise  in 
the  eyes  of  the  government  that  Catherine  de' 
Medici  took  her  son,  the  young  king,  with  nearly 
the  whole  court,  to  the  besieging  camp,  and  called 
upon  all  loyal  Frenchmen  to  repair  to  the  siege. 
In  the  month  of  May,  notwithstanding  some  gallant 
sorties  made  by  the  English,  the  French  established 
themselves  in  favourable  positions  round  the  town, 
and  began  to  batter  in  smidry  places.  During  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  June  they  tried  in  vain  to 
force  an  entrance,  and  they  were  several  times 
oeaten  out  of  their  trenches.  On  the  14th  of  July 
the  besiegers  made  an  assault  with  three  thousand 
men,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred.  On  the  2*li\\  of  the  same  month  the 
French  desperately  made  fresh  approaches,  and 
*^  ivere  made  by  the  English  gunners  to« taste  the 
bitter  fruit  that  the  cannon  and  culverins  yielded. 
But  such  was  the  multitude  of  the  Frenchmen  that 
were  now  assembled  together,  in  hope  to  recover 
that  town  (which,  being  possessed  by  the  English, 
cut  off  all  traffic  to  Rouen,  to  Paris,  and  so  con- 
sequently from  the  chief  parts  of  the  whole  realm 
of  France),  Uiat,  widi  their  general  aid,  and  draw- 
ing the  water  down  to  the  sea,  the  marshes  were 
made  passable  and  firm  ground,  which,  to  men  of 
great  experience,  was  thought  a  thing  impossible. 
The  castle,  the  walls,  and  other  defences  of  the 
town,  were  battered,  breaches  made,  and  the 
trench,  which  before  the  coming  of  the  constable 
was  but  brought  to  the  point  over  against  the  bul- 
wark of  St.  Addresses,  was  now,  within  four  days, 
advanced  near-hand  the  space  of  two  miles,  upon 
the  causeway  or  breach,  which  was  all  of  stone, 
without  any  earth  to  cover  them,  so  that  they  were 
driven  to  make  the  best  shif^  they  could  with  wool- 
sacks, sand-bags,  baskets,  and  fagots.  Yet  all  this 
had  never  come  to  pass,  nor  could  have  been 
wrought,  without  infinite  slaughter  and  far  more 
loss  of  French  blood  that  necessarily  should  have 
been  spilt,  if  the  great  mortality  of  pestilence  which 
entered  the  town  about  the  beginnmg  of  summer. 


through  a  malicious  infection,  had  not  so  greatly 
increued  that  it  slew  and  took  away  daily  great 
numbers  of  men,  beside  those  that,  being  sick 
thereof,  escaped  with  life,  but  were  yet  so  feeble 
and  weak  that  they  were  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves, nor  to  do  any  service  available  at  all.  There 
died,  so  many  daily  through  the  vehemency  of  the 
infection  that  the  streets  lay  even  full  of  dead 
corpses,  not  able  to  be  removed  or  buried  by  reason 
of  the  multitude  that  perished.  Herewith  they 
were  grievously  annoyed  for  want  of  fresh  victuals, 
but  chiefly  of  fresh  water,  which  the  enemy  by 
long  siege  had  cut  off.  And  now  the  shot  of  the 
cannon,  lying  within  six  and  twenty  paces  of  the 
town,  was  so  terrible  as  the  like  had  not  lightly 
been  heard  of,  and  sundry  breaches  therewith  were 
already  made,  namely,  two  very  great  and  easy  for 
the  enemies  to  enter.  All  these  dangers  and 
miseries  notwithstanding,  the  worthy  Earl  of  War- 
wick, with  his  captains  and  soldiers,  in  courageous 
order,  stood  at  those  several  breaches,  ready  to 
defend  the  same,  if  the  enemies  had  presumed  to 
have  given  the  assault;  .  .  .  which,  when  the 
constable  perceived,  he  caused  a  trumpet  to  sound 
the  blast  of  emparley."*  By  this  time  Warwick 
had  scarcely  fifteen  nundred  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  he  was  in  want  of  provisions  and 
ammunition.  He  therefore  accepted  the  parley 
and  sent  out  officers  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. Then  the  trumpet  sounded  afiresh,  to  pro- 
claim immediate  truce ;  but  the  French  hosts, 
which  consisted  in  good  part  of  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  were  fierce  against  the  English,  and  broke 
the  truce  two  several  times,  firing  on  the  besieged. 
"  The  valiant  Earl  of  Warwick  standing  at  a  breach 
in  his  hose  and  doublet  in  sight  of  his  enemies, 
was,  by  a  lewd  soldier  of  the  French  (contrary  to 
the  law  of  arms),  shot  through  the  thigh  with  an 
arquebuse."t  On  the  following  day,  the  28th  of 
July,  1563,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  the  French 
agreeing  to  permit  the  garrison  to  depart  with  their 
arms,  ba^age,  and  whatever  goods  belonged  to 
the  Queen  of  England  or  to  any  of  her  subjects, 
and  to  allow  the  English  six  whole  days  to  embark 
themselves  and  their  property.  It  was  a  sad  em- 
barkation, the  sick  and  feeble  having  to  carry  those 
who  were  in  a  still  worse  state,  and  the  men  in 
health  being  exposed  to  the  closest  contact  with  the 
plague  patients,  for  the  pestilence  was  none  other 
than  the  deadly  plague.  An  honourable  mention 
is  made  by  the  old  annalists  of  a  generous -hearted 
officer  of  high  rank,  whose  deeds  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  When  the  mass  of  the  troops  were 
embarked — and  glad  was  he  that  could  get  soonest 
out  of  that  fatal  place — ^it  was  found  that  many 
sick  persons,  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  who 
were  not  likely  to  receive  kind  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  French,  were  left  behind,  "  the 
misery  whereof  Edward  Randal.  Esquire,  high  mar- 
shal of  the  town  (who  was  appointed  to  tarry  and 
see  the  uttermost  of  the  composition  accomplished) 
perceiving,  moved  witIP  natural  pity  of  his  country- 
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men  relinquished  without  comfort,  caused  the  said 
sick  persons  to  be  carried  aboard,  not  sparing  his 
own  shoulders,  at  that  time  feeble  and  full  of  the 
plague,  himself  and  his  men  still  bearing  and  help- 
ing the  poor  creatures  on  ship-board ;  a  rare  fact, 
worthy  reward,  and  no  doubt  in  remembrance  with 
God,  the  true  recorder  of  merciful  deserts."*  But 
these  plague  patients  brought  the  frightful  disorder 
with  them  into  England,  where  it  committed  great 
ravages,  spreading  into  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  raging  so  fiercely  in  London  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  carried  off  twenty  thousand 
persons.  **  And  forsomuch  as  the  plague  of  pes- 
tilence was  so  hot  in  the  city  of  London  there  was 
no  term  kept  at  Michaelmas:  to  be  short,  the 
poor  citizens  of  London  were  this  year  plagued 
with  a  three-fold  plagae, — pestilence,  scarcity  of 
money,  and  dearth  of  victuals,  the  misery  whereof 
were  too  long  here  to  write :  no  doubt  the  poor 
remember  it ;  the  rich,  by  flight  into  the  country, 
made  shift  for  them9elves."t  In  the  month  of 
September  there  were  earthquakes  in  divers  places, 
but  strongest  in  Lincoln  and  Northamptonshire ; 
and,  "  from  the  1st  day  of  December  till  the  12th, 
was  such  continual  lightning  and  thunder  that  the 
like  had  not  been  seen  nor  heard  by  any  person  then 
living."  The  Catholic  party  saw  in  these  things  a 
visible  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  at  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  religion. 

This  first  of  Elizabeth's  continental  wars  was 
sufficiently  discouraging,  and  she  readily  consented 
to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
and  to  conclude  a  fresh  peace  with  the  queen-regent, 
who  was  most  earnest  in  detaching  her  from  the 
Huguenots,  against  whom  she  was  preparing  a 
most  atrocious  plot.  A  peace  signed  at  Troves, 
on  the  11  th  of  April,  1564,  was  shortly  after  pix>- 
claimed,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  before  the  queen's 
majesty  in  her  castle  of  Windsor,  the  French 
ambassadors  being  present.  By  this  new  treaty 
Elizabeth  delivered  up  the  hostages  which  the 
French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of  Calais ;  but 
she  received  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns  for  their  liberation.  The  questions  of  the 
surrender  of  Calais  and  other  matters  were  left  in 
the  state  they  were  in  before  the  late  hostilities, 
each  party  retaining  its  claims  and  pretensions, 
which  were  to  be  settled  by  after  negotiation.  J 

In  this  interval  Scotland  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  turmoils  and  more  intrigues.§  The  gay, 
the  handsome  and  accomplishoL  queen  gradually 
gained  ground  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  not- 

•  Stow.— HoUothed. 

+  Stow.— HoHnshed  »ayf  that  not  only  was  there  no  term  kept, 
bat  BO  hrd  mayor*t  dinner t  the  aneen  tigsifVliig  "that  ibraamnch 
as  the  plague  wai  lo  great  in  the  city  the  new  mayor  elected  ahonld 
keep  no  feaat  nt  the  Oaildhall.  for  donbt  that  throngh  bringing 
together  eueh  a  mnltitoda  the  infeetiott  might  increase :  for  that 
wt^k  there  died  within  the  city  and  ont-pariabes  more  than  two 
thoasand." 

t  Camden. — Rvmer. 

I  Unndolph.  who  n^mained  at  his  old  post  to  report  the  progress  of 
di^iten^kin.  wrote  to  EI{tabeth,'—*'ifo  Ion;;  as  the  que<*n  is  in  heart 
diWilfl  from  her  sabjecu  throngh  the  diversity  of  religion,  there  is 
neither  that  quietness  of  mind  nor  peace  in  conscience  that  is  most 
to  be  desired  in  true  senriee  to  their  sovereign ;  nor  can  I  yet  see  bow 
her  fate  will  long  continue,  seeing  the  sauF-saiM  seeds  remaia  tliat 
were  the  oocasion  of  the  former  mischief.* 


withstanding  the  gloomy  denunciations  of  the  half- 
famished  preachers ;  but  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
remorseless  set  of  nobles, — men  who  had  rarely 
lived  in  peace,  even  under  the  government  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  skilful  of  their  kings.  In  1562 
the  Dake  of  Chatelherault's  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
accused  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  others  of  a  plot 
to  murder  the  Lord  James  Stuart  and  Maitland, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  power  which  they 
monopolised  between  them.  It  was  soon  made  to 
appear  that  Arran  was  mad ;  and  this  unfortunate 
young  nobleman  was  secured  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Fresh  convulsions  were  presently  excited 
by  the  Lord  James,  who  wished  to  emich  himself 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  Catholic  lords.  To 
gratify  him,  the  queen,  who  treated  him  as  her 
brother,  conferred  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Marr 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  it,— a  measure  which 
greatly  incensed  the  powerful  Earl  of  Huntley,  who 
was  already  jealous  at  finding  himself  excluded 
fix>m  all  share  in  the  government,  and  who  had 
hitherto  occupied,  without  challenge,  some  of  the 
estates  included  in  the  earldom  of  Marr.  While 
there  was  hot  blood  upon  this  subject,  Sir  John 
Gordon,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley's  sons,  engaged 
in  the  public  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  an  sflhy  with 
Lord  Ogilvie,  a  friend  of  the  Lord  James.  The 
queen  caused  both  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
her  capital  to  be  placed  under  arrest ;  but  Sir  John 
Gordon  soon  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  fled  to  his 
father  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  complained  that 
he  had  been  treiOed  with  severity,  while  the  Lord 
Ogilvie,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen's  half- 
brother,  had  been  mildly  visited.  The  Lonl 
James,  who  appears  to  have  been  only  anxious  to 
enter  on  the  estate  of  Marr  under  the  cover  of 
the  royal  presence,  chose  this  very  moment  for 
conducting  his  sister  on  a  royal  progress  to  the 
north.  The  journey  was  fatiguing,  and  the  queen 
everywhere  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  die 
Highland  clans,  who  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley  as  a  thing  far  above 
the  royal  authority.  As  she  advanced  aopreheii- 
sions  were  even  entertained  for  her  personal  aafcty ; 
and  all  the  persons  in  her  retinue,  not  excepting 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  did  regular  duty  about 
her  like  soldiers,  keeping  watch  and  ward  against 
surprise.  Mary  herself  showed  no  alarm,  and  onij 
lamented  that  her  sex  prevented  her  from  taking 
up  jack  and  steel  cap,  a  broad-sword  and  a  Glas- 
gow buckler.  On  her  arrival  at  Invcmess  the 
castle  was  held  against  herbysomeof  theGordooa. 
An  entrance  was  obtained  l^  force  of  arms,  and 
the  captain  of  the  little .  garrison  was  put  to  death 
for  a  very  unequivocal  proof  of  disloyalty.  As  it 
was  found  that  Lord  Erskine  possessed  a  kg^ 
right  to  the  earldom  of  Marr,  Stuart  gave  up  that 
claim,  and  took  to  himself,  or  induced  his  sister  t  > 
give  him,  the  much  greater  earldom  of  Murray  ic 
its  stead.  From  this  time  the  former  prior  o(  5: 
Andrew's  will  be  designated  by  the  title  of  £tfl  o^ 
Murray, — a  name  which  was  soon  made  a  sound 
of  terror  in  tiie  queen's  ears.    If  Che  Earl  of 
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Huntley  had  been  enraged  before,  he  now  became 
desperate;  for  he  had  received  a  grant  of  the 
wealthy  earldom  of  Murray  as  far  hack  aa  the  year 
1548,  and  had  ever  since  enjoyed  the  estates 
belonging  to  it.  He  summoned  together  his  vassals 
and  allies,  determined  to  defend  his  title  with  the 
BM'ord.  On  the  28th  of  October,  while  Mary  wag 
still  in  the  north,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  at 
Corrichie,  near  Aberdeen,  almost  under  her  eyes. 
Her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  hastily 
collected  some  Southland  men,  and  won  over  some 
of  the  Highland  clans,  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Earl  of  Huntley,  in  flying  from  the  field,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  morass,  and  there 
smothered :  his  son,  Sir  John  Gordon,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  body  of  the  old  earl  was  discovered, 
and  carried  before  parliament,  by  which  sentence 
of  attainder  and  forfeiture  was  pronounced  upon  it : 
his  son  was  condemned  to  the  block,  and  butchered 
by  a  clumsy  executioner  at  Aberdeen.  The  whole 
of  this  great  family  was  reduced  to  beggary,  but, 
five  years  after,  Mary  allowed  their  attaiu^er  to  be 
reversed.  There  is  no  very  satisfactory  evidence 
to  establish  the  fact,  but  it  was  generally  said 
that,  if  the  Earl  of  Huntley  had  proved  the 
victor  in  the  battle  of  Corrichie,  he  would  have 
seized  the  queen,  and  forced  her  to  marry  one  of 
his  sons.*  Reports  of  this  kind,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  no  heir  to  the  crown,  made 
the  Scots  as  anxious  about  the  marriage  of  their 
queen,  as  were  the  English  about  the  marriage  of 
theirs.  Nor  was  tliere  any  greater  want  of  suitors 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Mary  had  none  of 
her  rival's  aversion  to  sharing  her  authority  with  a 
husband,  but  there  was  an  immense  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  proper  choice.  Her  own  inclination 
would  have  led  her  to  an  alliance  with  some 
foreign  prince ;  and  her  French  relations,  succes- 
siTel^  proposed  to  her  Don  Carlos,  then  heir  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy ;  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  her  late  husband;  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  only  lately  taken  deacon's 
orders;  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  some  others. 
But  all  these  suitors  were  odious  to  the  mass  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  as  Catholics;  and  Elisabeth  kt  it 
be  understood  that  any  alliance  of  that  kind,  as 
opening  the  way  for  her  foreign  enemies  to  her 
dominions,  would  occasion  an  immediate  war  with 
England.  Mary,  though  urged  on  by  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Guise,  was  not  dispoaied  to  provoke 
this  danger,  and  she  even  eondescended  to  consult 
with  Elizabeth  as  to  a  choice  which  might  be  alike 
agreeable  to  both  countries.  In  the  summer  of 
1553  a  personal  interview  at  York  between  the 
two  queens  was  spoken  of;  but  Elizabeth,  from 
various  motives,  uie  least  of  which  was  not  her 
jealousy  of  her  rival's  superiority  in  beauty,  artfully 
put  off  the  meeting  till  the  next  year;  and,  in 
fact,  she  never  met  Mary  at  aU.  In  order  to  detach 
Don  Carlos  from  his  pursuit,  she  held  out  hopes 

•  OcU  auikM  hte  iataMlMM  bmIi  mm  tembU    On  iIm  4ih  of 

Dt^ennber  ha  wiiiM. "  TIm  ««  of  lfa«  B«il  af  HaaU«7  hu  coBfrMrd 

thAt  hw  ftihu  ialendcA  l»  tarn  the  Qwmi  af  SeotUDd  la  hn  nd- 

dene*,  aad  to  pat  Um  OMva  oo  the  lieai  aT  Um  dokc^  who  b  antiirly 
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of  renewing  an  old  treaty,  and  of  marrying  him 
herself.  In  her  anxiety  to  conciliate,  and  to  secure 
her  succession  to  the  English  throne  in  case  of 
Elizabeth's  dying  without  issue,  Mary  despatched 
Sir  James  Melville  to  London,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  kind  of  a  husband  it  was  that 
would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  her  grace.  All 
this  condescension  and  frankness — for  the  Scottish 
queen,  to  all  appearance,  honestly  meant  to  abide 
by  Elizabeth's  decision — ^was  met  with  fraud  and 
the  most  artful  duplicity.  Elizabeth  proposed,  as 
a  fitting  husband,  her  own  favourite,  the  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  who,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1563,  attained  to  his  well-known  title  of  Earl 
of  Leicester.  Mary,  who  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  so  notorious  a  fact  as  the  attachment 
which  Elizabeth  had  for  this  showy  nobleman, 
must  have  seen  that  he  was  only  named  to  lengthen 
and  embarrass  these  delicate  negotiations.  Nor 
was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  little  to  recom- 
mend him  beyond  his  handsome  person,  altogether 
a  suitable  match  for  that  queen.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, testify  any  ill-humour,  and  adhered,at  all  events, 
to  her  former  purpose  of  not  marrying  any  one 
against  the  consent  of  the  English  queen.  Sir 
James  Melville,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  difficult 
matter,  was  an  able  diplomatist,  a  man  of  gallantry 
and  great  experience  in  courts.  He  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  weak  points  of  Elizabeth's  character ; 
and  that  strange  compound  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness cannot  be  fairly  described  without  a  reference 
to  his  Memoirs,  whiqh  have  an  air  of  perfect  au- 
thenticity. Duke  Casimir,  son  of  uie  Elector 
Palatine,  had  entered  the  field  as  a  husband  for 
Elizabeth,  who  took  singular  delight  in  these  still 
increasing  courtships.  The  duke  was  a  friend  of 
Melville,  to  whom  he  had  given  Ids  portrait,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  show  it,  when  opportunity 
offered,  to  the  virgin  queen, — entertaining,  it  should 
seem,  some  confidence  in  his  personal  attractions. 
Melville,  however,  procured  portraits  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Elector  Palatine's  family,  hoping 
that  Elizabeth  might  choose  a  husband  among 
them.  Melville's  first  interview  with  the  English 
queen  took  place  immediately  after  his  return  from 
his  continental  travels.  In  a  conversation  adroidy 
managed,  after  praising  the  elector,  he  mentioned 
that  he  had,  out  of  remembrance  and  gratitude, 
procured  portraits  of  him  and  of  all  his  family, 
both  sons  and  daughters.  As  soon  as  he  mentioned 
these  pictures,  she  inquired  whether  he  had  the 

Eicture  of  Duke  Casimir?  Melville  replied  that 
e  had  left  all  the  portraits  in  London.  She,  being 
then  at  Hampton  Court,  said,  with  affected  earnest- 
nesa,  that  they  must  not  part  till  she  had  seen  it 
So  Melville,  who  had  pretended  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  reach  Scotland,  went  to  London,  and  re- 
turned with  the  pictures,  and  delivered  the  whole 
family  collection  to  her  majesty,  who  desired  to 
keep  them  all  night.  The  only  object  for  this  fan- 
tastic dealing  was  evidently  to  pique  and  vex  her  fa- 
vourite. Melville  goes  on  to  say — *'  And  she  called 
upon  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley  to  be  judge  of  Duke 
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Castmir's  picture,  and  appointed  me  to  meet  her 
tlie  next  morning  in  her  garden,  vhere  she  caused 
to  deliver  them  all  unto  me,  giving  me  thanks  for 
the  sight  of  them.  I  then  offered  unto  her  majesty 
all  the  pictures,  so  she  would  permit  me  to  retain 
the  elector*8  and  his  lady's,  but  she  would  have 
none  of  them :  and  I  had  also  sure  information 
that,  first  and  last,  she  despised  the  said  Duke  Casi* 
mir.*'  When,  a  few  weeks  later,  Melville  returned 
from  Scotland,  on  his  embassy  from  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth received  him  very  graciously  in  her  garden  at 
Westminster  at  eight  in  the  morning ;  and  in  the 
very  next  interview  she  asked  him  if  his  queen  had 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  a  husband?  He  replied 
that  his  mistress  was  thinking  little  or  nothing 
thereof,  but  attending  the  meeting  of  some  com- 
missioners upon  the  borders,  to  which  she  hoped 
her  majesty  would  send  my  Lord  of  Bedford  and 
my  Lord  Robert  Dudley.  Elizabeth  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  hurt  at  Melville*s  naming  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  before  my  Lord  Robert,  and  told  him  that 
she  would  make  Uie  Lord  Robert  a  far  greater  earl 
than  Bedford,  and  that  he  should  see  it  done  before 
he  returned  home, — **  for  she  esteemed  him  as  her 
brother  and  best  friend,  whom  she  would  have 
herself  married  had  she  ever  minded  to  have  a 
husband.  But,  being  determined  to  end  her  life 
in  virginity,  she  wished  the  queen,  her  sister,  might 
marry  him,  as  meetest  of  all  other  with  whom  she 
could  find  in  her  heart  to  declare  her  second  person. 
For,  being  matched  with  him,  it  would  remove  out 
of  her  mind  all  fears  and  suspicions  to  be  offended 
by  any  usurpation  before  her  death,  being  assured 
that  he  was  so  loving  and  trusty  that  he  would 
never  suffer  any  such  thing  to  be  attempted  during 
her  time.  And  that  the  queen,  my  mistress,  might 
have  the  higher  esteem  of  him,  I  was  required  to 
stay  till  I  should  see  him  made  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Baron  of  Denbigh ;  which  was  done  at  West- 
minster with  great  solemnity,  the  queen  herself 
helping  to  put  on  his  ceremonial  (mantle),  he 
sitting  upon  bis  knees  before  her  with  great  gravi^. 
But  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand  in 
his  neck,  smilingly  tickling  him,  the  French  am- 
bassador and  I  standing  by.  Then  she  turned, 
asking  at  me  how  I  liked  him?  I  answered,  that 
as  he  was  a  worthy  servant,  so  he  was  happy,  who 
had  a  princess  who  could  discern  and  reward  good 
service.  *Yet,*  says  she,  *you  like  better  of 
yonder  long  lad,* — ^pointing  towards  my  Lord 
Damley,  who,  as  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  did 
bear  the  sword  of  honour  that  day  before  her." 

The  man  whom  Elizabeth  thus  delighted  to 
honour  enjoyed  a  very  bad  reputation  among  the 
people,  who,  with  a  sad  confidence,  anticipated  his 
marriage  with  the  queen.*    It  was  believed  that, 

*  We  bare  mentioiied  the  qoMii't  cftre  to  prevent  alluriont  to  the 
bear  and  ragnd  ■taff,  the  arms  of  the  Dudley  family.  A  contempo- 
rary layi .  with  more  force  than  elcKanoe,— "  Yoo  know  the  bear*s 
love  it  all  for  his  own  panneh.  and  this  bear  whelp  turneth  all  to  his 
own  commodity,  and  lor  greediness  thereof  will  overturn  all  if  he  be 
not  stopped  or  mns»led  in  time."— 8«ercf  Memein  tfRokerl  Dttiley, 
Bari  rfLriC9at9r,  These  memoiit  were  written  dnring  the  Ihvoarite's 
iife,  and  at  the  moment  when  people  most  feared  the  queen  would 
marry  him.  They  remained  in  MS.  tiU  1706«  when  they  were  pab* 
lUhed  by  Dr.  Drake. 


in  the  fulness  of  his  hope  that  Elizabeth  would 
marry  him,  he  had  murdered  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  whose  death  was  certainly  attended  with 
very  mysterious  circumstances.  According  to  a 
striking  account,  which,  whether  wholly  correct  or 
not,  conveys  perfectly  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
time, — **  as  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  light,  as  he 
supposed,  he  did  but  send  her  to  the  house  of  his 
servant  Foster,  of  Cumnor,  by  Oxford,  where 
shortly  after  she  had  the  chance  to  iall  from  a  pair 
of  stairs,  and  so  to  break  her  neck ;  but  yet  with- 
out hurting  of  her  hood  that  stood  upon  her 
head.  But  Sir  Richard  Vamey,  who,  by  com- 
mandment, remained  with  her  that  day  alone 
with  one  man,  and  had  sent  away  per  force 
all  her  servants  from  her  to  a  market  two  miles 
off— he,  I  say,  with  his  man,  can  tell  you  how 
she  died."*  The  stars  had  been  consulted  by 
order  of  the  great  Cecil,  who  either  was  not  too 
wise  a  man  to  give  credit  to  astrology,  or  meant 
that  his  mistress  should  be  the  dupe  of  a  very  pre- 
vailing superstition ;  and  the  stars  had  told  chat 
the  queen  should  be  married  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  her  age  to  a  foreigner,  and  bear  one  son,  who 
would  be  a  very  great  prince,  and  one  daughter, 
who  would  be  a  very  great  princess.  But  the 
queen,  who,  we  are  convinced,  never  thought  of 
marrying  at  all,  continued  her  strange  coquetry 
with  Leicester,  and  Cecil's  stars  were  fairly  put 
out  by  more  popular  prophecies,  which  Leicester 
purposely  encouraged,  about  the  bear  and  ragged 
stafiT.  The  queen's  ill-placed  partiality  to  this  bold 
bad  man  had  excited  alarm  in  various  quarters; 
and  nearly  three  years  before  she  advanced  him  to 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  gave  him  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  the  report  of  his  having  murdered 
his  wife  had  been  made  known  to  her  majesty-f 

•  Secr§i  Memoirt  of  Rob§H  Dudley,  AW  qf  LmcMttr,  The 
author  of  this  very  curious  piece  adds;—"  This  man,  hwng  after- 
wards taken  for  a  felony  in  tlie  marches  of  Wales,  and  oferia^ 
the  matter  of  the  said  murder,  was  made  away  privily  in  Uie  pmwi: 
and  Sir  Richard  Vamey  himself  (the  exquisite  villain  of  Scott's 
touching  story)  died  about  the  same  time  in  London,  cried  pitcoasly, 
and  blasphemed  God,  and  said  to  a  sentleman  of  worship,  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, not  long  before  his  death,  that  all  the  devils  in  heil  did 
tear  him  to  pieces.  The  wife  also  of  Baldwin  Butler,  kinsman  to  my 
lord,  gave  out  the  whole  fact  a  little  before  her  death." 

t  It  was  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  that  had  the  boldness  to  make 
these  revelaUons  against  the  powerfhl  and  malicious  fkvonrite.^  He 
wrote  flpom  Paris,  where  he  was  residing  as  ambassador,  to  tell  Cecil 
that  there  were  sneh  reports  In  France  touching  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  the  Lord  Robert,  and  the  murder  of  bis  wifo,  that  he 
knew  not  wheie  to  turn  nor  what  countenance  to  bear.  He  iclis  Ui« 
minister  that  he  will  write  unto  her  majesty  his  poor  advices,  in 
such  sort  as  becom«*th  a  true  and  faithful  servant,  and  he  coajnrv* 
Cecil,  in  vdeeribiu  Jetu  Chmtu  to  do  all  he  can  to  hinder  this  mw 
riage ;  for,  he  adds, "  if  it  take  place,  we  shall  be  ijfyiehiei  Aemsteai 
ef  abjeetiopUbii :  God  and  religioD,  which  be  the  ftindamcnts,  shall 
be  out  of  estimation  I  the  queen  our  sovereign  discredited,  eoa- 
temned,  and  neglected ;  our  country  ruined,  nodoue,  and  asAda 
prey.'*  Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  one  of  Elisabeth's 
wisest  statesmen,  of  the  husband  she  pretended  to  hnoe  npi>a  iiw 
Queen  of  Scots.  About  a  month  after  thisletterwas  writien,  Mr. 
Jones,  a  person  attached  to  the  embassy  In  Prance,  had  a  private  ia. 
teiview  at  Greenwich  with  the  queen,  whom  he  told,  in  Thro^inar. 
ton's  name,  that  her  favourite  Robert  Dudley  was  openly  aernsrJ  c^r 
being  the  murderer  of  his  late  wifls.  **  When,'*  savs  Jones,  writing  to 
Throgmorton, "  I  came  to  touch  near  the  quick,  1  have  heard  of  th<s 


before,  quoth  she,  and  he  neeil  not  have  sent  you  withal.  I  eaid 
that  tlie  care  you  had  was  lo  great  as  yon  could  not  but  advertiap  her 
majesty  of  such  things  as  might  touch  her,  and  that  you  touk  Uita  to 
be  no  matter  to  be  opened  but  to  herself.  ....  She  therpBp(.B 
tuld  me  that  the  matter  had  been  tried  in  eoontiy  (kert  km  wM^^stf 
lied,  ttnlest  she  meamt  some  eoruner't  tafnett),  and  tound  to  bv  con- 
trary to  that  which  was  reported,  saying,  thai  he  (the  favmttiie)  was 
then  in  the  court,  and  none  of  his  at  the  attempt  at  hie  wife*!  boaar  i 
and  that  UfeU  out  as  sboiild  aeithec  toudi  hii  haamtkf  Mr  Iwr 
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Nay,  even  Cecil,  who  for  a  long  time  stood  in 
dread  that  Elizabeth  would  give  her  hand  to  Lei- 
cester, and  who  subsequently  contrived  to  renew  the 
matrimonial  treaty  with  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  in  order  to  prevent  this  fatal  measure, 
made  a  memorandum,  which  was  probably  shown 
to  her  majesty,  of  the  earl's  being  "  infamed  by 
death  of  his  wife,"  and  being  "  far  in  debt,"  besides 
other  demerits.*  And  yet  Elizabeth  did  not 
change  her  conduct,  and  Leicester  still  felt  such 
high  hopes  as  to  quarrel  with  all  who  favoured  the 
Austrian  match. 

To  return  to  Mary's  ambassador,  whose  head, 
clear  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  made  giddy 
by  matches  and  counter-matches,  and  female 
jealousies  and  intrigues,  Melville  proceeds  to  state, 
that  Elizabeth  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
Queen  Mary;  and,  as  this  could  not  hastily  be 
brought  to  pass,  she  appeared  with  great  delight  to 
look  upon  her  majesty's  picture.  "  She  took  me," 
he  continues,  '*  to  her  own  bedchamber,  and  opened 
a  little  cabinet,  wherein  were  divers  little  pictures 
wrapped  within  paper,  and  their  names  written 
with  her  own  hand  upon  the  papers.  Upon  the 
first  that  she  took  up  was  written  *  My  lord's 
picture.'  I  held  the  candle  and  pressed  to  see 
tliat  picture  so  named ;  she  appeared  loth  to  let 
me  see  it,  yet  my  importunity  prevailed  for  a  sight 
thereof,  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
picture.  I  desired  that  I  might  have  it  to  carry 
home  to  my  queen,  which  she  refused,  alleging 
that  she  had  but  that  one  picture  of  his.  I  said, 
your  majesty  hath  here  the  original — for  I  per- 
ceived him  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  chamber 
speaking  with  Secretary  Cecil.  Then  she  took 
out  the  queen's  picture  and  kissed  it,  and  I  adven- 
tured to  kiss  her  hand,  for  the  great  love  evinced 
therein  to  my  mistress.  She  showed  me  also  a 
fair  ruby,  as  great  as  a  tennis-ball ;  I  desired  that 
she  would  send  either  it  or  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
picture,  as  a  token  to  my  queen.  She  said  that,  if 
the  queen  would  follow  her  counsel,  she  would,  in 
process  of  time,  get  all  that  she  had ;  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  was  resolved,  in  a  token,  to  send 
her  with  me  a  fair  diamond.  It  was  at  this  time,  late 
after  supper,  she  appointed  me  to  be  with  her  the 

honour.*'  It  thoatd  appear  that  eTen  at  thb  tfm«  (in  th«  month  of 
November.  1560)  Dadfey  was  accused  of  other  crimes,  for  which*  at 
a  later  period,  he  eertiinly  obtained  credit  very  merally.  *'  When." 
eontinaes  Jones, "  I  rehearsed  the  terms  of  vn^flcii  H  maU/icii  reutt 
she  caused  me  to  repeat  the  same  twice  or  thrice."  During  part  of 
this  remarkable  conversation,  Elisabeth  **  turned  herself  to  the  one 
aide  and  to  the  other,  and  set  her  hand  upon  her  face."  Jones  had 
bargained  beforehand,  and  she  promised  him.  j^dfsi,  tacitwrnUatem,  tt 
fawnem,  bat  she  could  not  conceal  her  anger  against  Throgmortou. 
— Hardvieke  State  Papers. 

In  the  shiftinff  intrtflues  of  the  times,  Throinnorton  and  Leicester 
became  allies  against  Cecil;  but  when  the  diplomotist  died  at  the 
earrs  house  some  ten  years  after  his  sondtnK  Mr.  Jones  to  Green- 
wich. Leicester  was  popularly  accused  of  being  his  murderer.  Ae- 
eording  to  Fnller.  Tlirogmorton  died,  "  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  the  more  that  his  death  took  place  In  the  house  of  no  mean 
artiNt  in  that  faculty.*' 

*  Bnr(;hley  Stite  Papers.  In  thb  curious  minute  Cecil  says  that, 
if  Elizabeth  marries  Leicester,  ••  it  will  be  thought  that  the  scan- 
dalous speeches  of  the  queen  with  the  earl  have  been  true."  He  also 
says  that  Leicester  was  "  like  to  prove  unkind  or  Jealous  of  the 
queon*s  majosiy."  Catherine  de'  Medici  gave  an  unpardonable 
offfiic<i  by  asking  publicly  whether  it  were  true  that  the  Queen  of 
Enj,'land  meant  to  marry  her  hoisekeeper?  Leicester  was  then 
master  of  the  bocse. 

VOL.  II. 


next  morning  by  eight  of  the  clock,  at  which  time 
she  used  to  walk  in  her  garden."  As  a  traveller, 
Melville  was  fertile  in  subjects  of  conversation,  and 
his  mistress  had  instructed  him  "  to  leave  matters 
of  gravity  sometimes,  and  cast  in  merry  purposes, 
lest  otherwise  she  should  be  wearied ;  she  being 
well  informed  of  that  queen's  natund  temper." 
'*  Therefore,"  continues  this  pleasant  gossip,  "  in 
declaring  my  observations  of  the  customs  of  Dutch- 
land,  Poland,  and  Italy,  the  buskins  of  the  women 
was  not  forgot,  and  what  country  weed  I  thought 
best  becoming  gentlewomen.  The  queen  said  she 
had  clothes  of  every  sort,  which  every  day  there- 
after, so  long  as  I  was  there,  she  changed.  One 
day  she  had  the  English  weed,  another  the  French, 
and  another  the  Italian,  and  so  forth.  She  asked 
me  which  of  them  became  her  best  ?  I  answered, 
in  my  judgment,  the  Italian  dress ;  which  answer 
I  found  pleased  her  well,  for  she  delighted  to  show 
her  golden-coloured  hair,  wearing  a  caul  and 
bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  hair  was  rather 
reddish  than  yellow,  curled,  in  appearance,  natu- 
rally. She  desired  to  know  of  me  what  colour  of 
hair  was  reputed  best,  and  which  of  them  two  was 
fairest?  I  answered,  the  fairness  of  them  both 
was  not  their  worst  faults.  But  she  was  earnest 
with  me  to  declare  which  of  them  I  judged  fairest  ? 
I  said,  she  was  the  fairest  queen  in  England,  and 
mine  in  Scotland.  Yet  she  appeared  earnest.  I 
answered,  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in  their 
countries ;  that  her  majesty  was  whiter,  but  my 
queen  was  very  lovely.  She  inquired  which  of 
them  was  of  highest  stature  ?  1  said  my  queen. 
Then,  saith  she,  she  is  too  high,  for  I  myself  am 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  Then  she  asked 
what  exercises  she  used  ?  I  answered,  that  when 
I  received  my  dispatch  the  queen  was  lately  come 
from  the  Highland  hunting ;  that,  when  her  more 
serious  affairs  permitted,  she  was  taken  up  with 
reading  of  histories ;  that  sometimes  she  recreated 
herself  in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginals. 
She  asked  if  she  played  well  ?  I  said,  reasonably, 
for  a  queen.  That  same  day,  after  dinner,  my 
Lord  of  Hunsdon  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gallery 
that  I  might  hear  some  music,  but  he  said  he 
durst  not  avow  it,  where  I  might  hear  the  queen 
play  upon  the  virginals.  After  I  had  hearkened 
awhile,  I  took  by  the  tapestry  that  hung  before 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  and,  seeing  her  back  was 
toward  the  door,  I  ventured  within  the  chamber, 
and  stood  a  pretty  space,  hearing  her  play  excel- 
lently well;  but  she  left  off  immediately,  so 
soon  as  she  turned  about  and  saw  me;  she 
appeared  to  be  surprised  to  see  me,  and  came 
forward,  seeming  to  strike  me  with  her  hand, 
alleging  that  she  used  not  to  play  before  men,  but 
when  she  was  solitary,  to  shun  melancholy.  She 
asked  me  how  I  came  there?  I  answered,  as  I 
was  walking  with  my  Lord  of  Hunsdon,  as  we 
passed  by  the  chamber-door,  I  heard  such  melody 
as  ravished  me,  whereby  I  was  drawn  in  ere  I 
knew  how,  excusing  my  fault  of  homeliness  as 
being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France,  where 
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»uch  freedom  was  allowed ;  declaring  myself  will- 
ing to  eudure  what  kind  of  punishment  her  ma- 
jesty should  be  pleased  to  inflict  upon  me  for  so 
great  an  offence.  Then  she  sat  down  low  upon  a 
cushion,  and  I  upon  my  knees  by  her,  but  with 
her  own  hand  she  gave  me  a  cushion  to  lay  under 
my  knee,  which  at  first  I  refused,  but  she  com- 
pelled me  to  take  it.  She  then  called  for  my 
Lady  Strafford  out  of  the  next  chamber — for  the 
queen  was  alone.  She  inquired  whether  my  queen 
or  she  played  best?  In  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  give  her  the  praise.  She  said  my 
French  was  very  good,  and  asked  if  I  could  speak 
Italian,  which  she  spoke  reasonably  well.  I  told 
her  majesty  I  had  no  time  to  learn  the  language, 
not  having  been  above  two  months  in  Italy.  Then 
she  spake  to  me  in  Dutch  {Germavt),  which  was 
not  good ;  and  would  know  what  kind  of  books  I 
most  delighted  in — ^whether  theology,  history,  or 
love-matters  ?  I  said  I  liked  well  of  all  the  sorts. 
Here  I  took  occasion  to  press  earnestly  my  dis- 
patch :  she  said  I  was  sooner  weary  of  her  com- 
pany than  she  was  of  mine.  I  told  her  majesty 
that,  though  I  had  no  reason  of  being  weary,  I 
knew  my  mistress's  affairs  called  me  home.  Yet 
I  was  stayed  two  days  longer,  that  I  might  see 
her  dance,  as  I  was  afterward  informed ;  which, 
being  over,  she  inquired  of  me  whether  she  or  my 
queen  danced  best?  I  answered,  the  queen 
danced  not  so  high  or  disposedly  as  she  did. 
Then,  again,  she  wished  that  she  might  see  the 
queen  at  some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I 
offered  to  convey  her  secretly  to  Scotland  by  post, 
clothed  like  a  page,  that,  under  this  disguise,  she 
might  see  the  queen,  as  James  V.  had  gone  in 
Hiseruise  with  his  own  ambassador  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Vendome's  sister,  who  should  have  been  his 
wife  ;  telling  her  that  her  chamber  might  be  kept 
in  her  absence,  as  though  she  were  sick  ;  that 
none  need  be  privy  thereto  except  Lady  Strafford, 
and  one  of  the  grooms  of  her  chamber.  She  ap- 
peared to  like  that  kind  of  language,  only  an- 
swered it  with  a  sigh,  saying,  Alas,  if  I  might  do 
it  thus!" 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  conveyed  Melville  in  his 
barge  from  Hampton  Court  to  London.'  On  their 
way  he  asked  the  wary  Scot  what  his  mistress 
thought  of  him  for  a  husband.  '•  Whereunto," 
says  Melville,  "  I  answered  very  coldly,  as  I  had 
been  by  my  queen  commanded:  and  then  he 
began  to  purge  himself  of  so  proud  a  pretence  as 
to  marry  so  great  a  queen,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  esteem  himself,  worthy  to  wipe  her  shoes,  and 
that  the  invention  of  that  proposition  of  marriage 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Cecil,  his  secret  enemy:  for 
if  I,  said  he,  should  have  appeared  desirous  of 
that  marriage,  I  should  have  offended  both  the 
queens,  and  lost  their  favour."  It  is  difficult  to 
receive,  as  a  sincere  declaration,  anything  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  that  dexterous  courtier,*  the  Earl 
of  Leicester — most  difficult,  where  all  were  playing 
parts,  and  all  consummate  actors,  to  ascertain  the 

•  RuBe  courtesan.— Meieray. 


real  project  in  hand.  It  appears,  however,  almost 
certain,  that  the  presumptuous  favourite  had  not 
yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth ;  and 
he  was  certainly  the  man  to  prefer  her,  with  the 
rich  and  great  kingdom  of  England,  to  her  more 
youthful  and  far  more  beautiful  rival,  with  so  poor 
and  turbulent  a  kingdom  as  Scotland.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  an  elegant  writer,*  who  has 
shown  great  tact  in  tracing  some  of  the  windings 
and  intricacies  of  Elizabeth's  character,  that  she 
encouraged  this  matrimonial  project  purely  as  a 
romantic  trial  of  Leicester's  attachment  to  herself, 
and  pleased  her  fancy  with  the  idea  of  bis  reject- 
ing for  her  a  younger  and  a  fairer  queen ;  and 
this  notion  not  only  accords  with  the  virgin 
queen's  taste  and  manners,  but  also  with  the  pro- 
ject she  evidently  entertained  of  perplexing  Mary, 
and  delaying  her  marriage  with  any  one  else. 
She  could  not  make  Mary  a  virgin  queen  like  her- 
self, but  she  would  have  kept  her  a  widow. 

Melville  returned  to  Scotland,  and  found  himself 
bound  to  assure  his  mistress  that  she  could  never 
expect  any  real  friendship  from  Elizabeth,  whose 
professions  were  full  of  falsehood  and  dissimula- 
tion. Mary's  subjects,  being  very  anxious  for  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  grew  weary  of  these  long  de- 
lays, and  a  strong  party  pointed  out  another  match 
which  had  many  things  to  recommend  it  We 
have  seen  Elizabeth  expressing  her  suspicion  of  a 
preference  over  Leicester  of  "  yonder  long  lad." 
This  youth,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was 
first  cousin  to  Mary,  and  second  cousin  to  Eli- 
zabeth, being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
by  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the 
Queen- dowager  Margaret,  sister  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  second  husband 
of  that  unruly  and  dissolute  woman.  In  other 
words,  he  was  the  son  of  Mary's  aunt  (by  the  half- 
blood),  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Elizabeth's  aunt,  Margaret  Tudor.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  it  will  be  remembered,  besides 
stealing  the  French  money,  and  attempting  to  be- 
tray Dumbarton  Castle,  adhered  steadily  to  the 
English  interests,  for  which  he  suffered  banish- 
ment and  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  estates  in  Scot- 
land. He  retired  to  England,  which  had  been 
his  home  ever  since — a  comfortable  home,  for  Henry 
VHI.,  in  recompense,  not  only  gave  him  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  but  also 
some  good  estates  in  Yorkshire.  Henry  Lord  Dam- 
ley  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England,  and 
even  his  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Lennox,  was  a  native  English  woman,  having  been 
bom  just  after  the  expulsion,  in  151 5,  of  her  parents 
from  Scotland.  With  this  lady  it  should  appear 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  for  some  time  main- 
tained an  amicable  correspondence;  for,  when 
she  dispatched  Melville  to  the  English  court,  she 
instructed  him  to  deal  with  my  Lady  Margaret 
and  with  sundry  friends  she  had  in  England  of 
different  opinions.t  To  the  crown  of  Scotland  the 
I  jcnnox  family  could  lay  no  prospective  claim ;  but 

•  Aikin.  i  MelviUe. 
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if,  according  to  a  notion  not  altogether  abandoned 
in  that  age,  a  male  were  to  be  held  as  in  all  cir- 
cumstances coming  before  a  female  representative, 
Henry  Lord  Darnley,  the  son  of  this  Margaret 
Countess  of  Lennox,  might,  in  case  of  failure  of 
the  issue  of  Henry  VII I. ,  have  advanced  a.  claim 
to  the  English  throne,  which  was  capable  of  being 
placed  in  competition  with  the  claim  of  Queen 
Mary  herself;  and  hence  the  desire  of  strengthen- 
ing the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  by 
uniting  the  two  claims.  But  this  union  excited 
painful  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Elizabeth,  who 
liked  not  to  think  of  any  one  succeeding  her,  but 
who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  liorror  of  the 
notion  of  the  succession  falling  to  Mary,  whom 
she  evidently  hated  more  as  a  woman  than  as  a 
sovereign.  And  yet  even  here  she  adopted  no 
clear  course,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  she  fore- 
saw the  fatal  results,  she  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lennox  family,  and  permitted  things  which 
she  might  have  prevented,  and  which  led  directly 
to  the  union.  When  the  Earl  of  Lennox  applied 
for  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  solicit  the  reversal  of 
his  attainder,  and  to  press  his  wife's  claim  as  heir 
female  to  the  earldom  of  Angus,  she  gave  her 
royal  licence,  and  apparently  with  pleasure.  After 
twenty  years  of  exile,  Lennox  arrived  in  Scotland, 
where  Queen  Mary  received  him  very  courteously, 
and  procured  from  the  Scottish  Parliament  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder  with  restitution  of  his 
estates.  His  lady's  claim  on  the  earldom  of 
Angus  was  given  up — for  it  was  held  to  be  a  male 
fief,  and,  what  was  worse,  it  was  in  the  tenacious 
grasp  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Morton,  the  chan- 
cellor, who  managed  it  in  the  name  of  his  nephew 
Archibald  Douglas;*  but  the  queen's  liberality 
softened  the  pang  of  this  disappointment.  The 
attainder  was  scarcely  reversed,  when  the  exiled 
lord  began  to  adopt  measures  for  placing  his  son 
Henry  by  Mary's  side  on  the  throne.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  (1564)  Cecil  wrote  to  his  confidant  Sir 
Thomas  Smith : — "  The  Earl  of  Lennox's  friends 
wish  that  the  Lord  of  Darnley  might  marry  with 
the  Scottish  queen;  and  I  see  some  device  to 
bring  the  queen's  majesty,  not  only  to  allow 
thereof,  but  also  to  move  it  to  the  queen  her  sister. 
But  I  see  no  disposition  thereto  in  her  majesty, 
but  she  rather  continueth  her  desire  to  have  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  preferred  that  way,  for  which 
pur})ose  there  was  this  last  month  a  meeting  at 
Berwick  with  my  Lord  of  Murray  and  the  Lord 
of  Lethington,  but  yet  covered  with  some  other 
matters.  And  now  of  late  it  is  from  thence  re- 
newed, to  know  with  what  conditions  the  queen's 
majesty  will  prefer  him,  wherein  at  this  present  no 
full  answer  is  yet  given :  but,  to  say  the  truth  of 
my  knowledge  in  these  fickle  matters,  I  can  affirm 
nothing  that  I  can  assure  to  continue.  I  see  the 
queen's  majesty  very  desirous  to  have  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  placed  in  this  high  degree  to  be  the 
Scottish  queen's  husband,  hut  when  it  comeih  to 

*  Bat  Morton  and  Archibald  Douglas,  who  were  both  engaged  in 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  never  forgave  tfao  LennQzes  this  attempt. 


the  conditions  which  are  demanded  I  see  her  then 
remiss  of  her  earnestness"*  Cecil  was  kept  for 
years  in  dread  of  Leicester,  and  even  at  this  mo- 
ment he  evidently  suspected  that  Elizabeth  would 
not  give  that  rash,  and  proud,  and  immoral  favour- 
ite to  Mary,  because  she  wished  to  keep  him  for 
herself.  In  the  same  letter,  however,  he  says, 
**  This  also  I  see  in  the  queen's  majesty,  a  suffi- 
cient contentation  to  be  moved  to  marry  abroad ; 
and,  if  it  so  may  please  Almighty  God  to  lead  by 
the  hand  some  meet  person  to  come  and  lay  hand 
on  her  to  her  contentation,  I  could  then  wish  my- 
self more  health  to  endure  my  years  somewhat 
longer,  to  enjoy  such  a  world  here  as  I  trust  will 
follow:  otherwise  I  assure  you,  as  now  things 
hang  in  desperation,  I  have  no  comfort  to  live."t 
In  fact,  between  his  well-grounded  dislike  to  Lei- 
cester, and  his  dread  of  a  disputed  succession — 
between  female  vanities  and  passions  which  there 
was  no  understanding,  and  love  intrigues  which  even 
he,  astute  as  he  was,  coxild  only  understand  imper- 
fectly,— this  great  statesman  long  led  a  very  un- 
happy life.J  A  few  days  before  this  letter  was 
written,  Elizabeth  had  fallen  "  perilously  sick," 
and  made  them  all  **  sore  afraid  ;"§  and  as  these 
attacks  were  rather  frequent,  at  one  time  there 
were  good  grounds  for  fear,  seeing  that  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  succession  a  civil  war  would 
have  been  an  almost  certain  consequence  of  her 
death. 

These  marriage  schemes  are  perplexing  things : 
but,  to  return  to  Queen  Mary,  a  few  weeks  after 
Cecil's  writing  that  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the 
match,  and  had  again  put  forward  Jjcicester,  she 
permitted  Henry  I^ord  Darnley, "  the  tall  lad,"  to 
go  to  Scotland.  Darnley  was  an  English  subject, 
and  it  would  have  been  no  extraordinary  stretch  of 
prerogative  in  those  days  to  have  prevented  his 
journey,  if  Elizabeth  had  been  so  minded.  Darn- 
ley set  sail  for  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1565,  and  on  the  16th  of  February  he  waited  upon 
Queen  Mary  at  Wemyss  Castle,  in  Fife,  where  he 
was  most  courteously  received.  Though  so  very  tall, 
he  was  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  a  hand- 
some young  man.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year; 
the  queen  four  years  older.  He  possessed  all  the 
courtly  accomplishments  of  the  times, — was  gal- 
lant, showy,  and  libera!  of  his  money,  with  which 
he  was  well  supplied  from  England.  He  thus 
readily  won  the  good  will  of  Mary's  courtiers  and 
attendants,  and  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
her  own  heart;  so  that  personal  regards  united 
with  political  ones  to  recommend  this  fatal  mar- 

*  Wright's  Qaeen  EliAabcth  and  her  Timet:  also  In  Enif*s  Origi- 
nal Letters. 

i  Kllis,  Orig.  Lett. 

i  For  other  proofs  see  his  own  letters  io  the  Hardwicke  and 
Barghley  State  Papers.  For  years  we  And  him  constantly  praying 
heaven  to  send  his  mistress  a  suitable  husband  I 

§  Letter  from  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  Sir  II.  Ellis's  valuable 
collection.  This  last  letter  is  dated  the  15ih  of  December.  Cecil 
says  that  the  accident  came  to  that  which  they  call  diarrhosa,  but 
that  worse  had  been  feared.  He  adds.  *'  She  is  somewhat  weakened, 
but  in  health,  and  will  attend  to  her  affairs  after  Saturday,  which  is 
to-morrow.  Assure  yoa  she  is  clearly  whole,  but  for  the  time  sho 
made  us  sore  afraid.  Thanked  bo  God  for  both;  for  of  both  we  take 
good ;  warned  by  her  tkkness,  and  comforted  by  her  recovery." 
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riage.  But,  according  to  a  contemporary  account, 
it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  there  was  magic 
used  to  charm  the  queen !  "  Above  all,  the 
Countess  of  J^cnnox,  Damley's  mother  and  ma- 
ternal aunt  to  her  majesty,  besieged  her  with 
letters  and  secret  messi^es,  and  enchanted  her 
with  a  pair  of  bracelets  which  she  sent  to  her ; 
and  the  threats  of  the  Bastard,  the  queen's  half- 
brother,  the  practices  of  this  lady,  the  entreaties  of 
several  others,  and  the  force  of  this  charm  (let  no 
one  find  this  strange,  seeing  that  the  island  of 
Albion  has  in  all  times  been  made  infamous  by 
sorcerers),  were  the  cause  of  her  condescending  to 
their  will  and  marrying- as  she  did."*  It  appears, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  this  charm,  and  the 
more  real  charm  of  Damley's  person  and  manners, 
the  queen,  at  first,  gave  his  suit  a  modest  repulse, 
and  avoided  committing  herself  until  she  had  con- 
sulted with  her  half-brother  and  others.  Damley 
was  not  discouraged,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  seek,  by 
flatteries  and  other  means,  the  countenance  of 
David  Rizzio,  the  queen's  favourite  and  private 
secretary.  The  Earl  of  Murray  did  not  oppose 
the  match  at  this  time,  and  it  was  recommended 
by  Maitland.  Indeed,  according  to  one  ac- 
count given  by  the  party  most  friendly  to  Mary,t 
her  half-brother  had  planned  the  match,  and 
pressed  her  into  it,  hoping  to  retain  his  great 
power  in  the  government  if  she  married  a  young, 
inexperienced,  and  thoughtless  youth.  The  estates 
of  the  kingdom  were  assembled  at  Stirling,  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  the  business  being  ifbrmally 
proposed  to  them,  they  also  recommended  the  mar- 
riage— the  Lord  Ochiltree  alone  refusing  his  con- 
sent, and  professing  openly  that  he  could  never 
agree  to  a  king  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic — for 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  notwithstanding  some  tempta- 
tions to  change,  had  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
and  had  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  faith.| 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
the  English  court  Elizabeth  was  wonderfully  in- 
censed, and  her  privy  council  drew  up  a  list  of 
imaginary  dangers  attending  such  a  union.  Mait- 
land, who  was  dispatched  by  Queen  Mary  to 
London  to  explain  matters,  met  with  a  bad  recep- 
tion ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  sent 
down  to  Edinburgh  to  declare  her  English  majesty's 
discontent  at  the  projected  match,  which  he  was 
to  find  means,  if  possible,  to  break  off.  This  skil- 
ful negotiator  returned  well  rewarded,  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  dissuade  Mary  from  the  marriage, 

•  V Innocence  *!e  la  tres  lUustre,  tret  rhnste  et  d^bwnaire  Prlncrsse 
Uladame  Marie,  Reine  d'EscoMte,  etc.  This  curioai  diffenc«*  of  Mar>''8 
conduct  was  piiblithed  at  Paris,  in  1573,  while  the  waH  linizering  in 
captivity  in  England.  For  the  most  part  it  it  a  piece  of  special 
pleadiue.  but  there  Sa  in  it  evidenee  of  a  minute  acquaiutanc«  with 
the  events  and  characters  of  the  times. 

+  Id. 

t  WhiiBke^  however,  contends  that  both  Damley  and  his  father 
at  this  time,  snd  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  at  least  mtjfessed  Pro- 
testantism.—Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated,  Snd  Edit.  1790  ;  vol. 
Hi.  pp.  135, 136.  It  should  ratehr  appear  from  some  expressions  in 
the  letters  of  Randolph,  that  Damley  was  only  a  suspected  papist  at 
the  roost.  Probably  the  true  state  of  the  cnse  is  to  be  best  culli'cted 
from  one  of  these  letters,  in  which  Randolph  says  that.  "  mv  Lord 
Damley  would  seem  to  be  iudifffrent;  sometimes'  he  i;oeth  «lt]i  the 
queen  to  the  mats,  and  these  two  last  days  hath  been  at  the  ser- 
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which,  as  he  told  Cecil  and  his  mistress,  was 
"  misliked  of  all  the  substance  of  the  realm."  An 
important  part  of  his  mission  was  to  intrigue  with 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  discontented 
Protestant  lords,  and  to  promise  them  Elizabeth's 
assistance  against  their  queen.  Her  majesty  of 
England  thought  it  expedient  to  deny  that  she  had 
given  him  this  charge :  *'  but,"  says  Melville, "  Sir 
Nicholas  stood  neither  in  awe  of  queen  or  council 
to  declare  the  verity  that  he  had  made  such  pro- 
mises to  them  in  her  name."  There  was  a  thought 
of  punishing  him  for  this ;  but  he  had  wisely  and 
circumspectly  obtained  an  act  of  council  for  his 
warrant,  which  he  offered  to  produce.  "  I  think," 
says  Cecil,  writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  on  Throg- 
morton's  return,  *'  that  my  Lady  Lennox  shall  be 
committed  to  some  further  custody ;  and  my  lords, 
her  husband  and  son,  shall  forfeit  that  they  may 
[have]  here  with  us ;  and  because  it  is  likely  their 
foundation  in  England  is  upon  Papists,  the  Pro- 
testants here  shall  receive  more  comfort,  and  the 
Papists  more  disgrace."*  A  few  days  after  this 
was  written  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her 
younger  son  were  committed  to  a  rigorous  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  and  all  the  property  possessed 
by  that  family  in  England  was  seized  by  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  it  appears,  had  assured  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton that  the  match  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be 
set  aside  with  honour ;  and  she  took  considerable 
pains  to  prove  that  Henry  Darnley  possessed  those 
recommendations  which  Elizabeth  had  demanded 
as  essentials  in  the  husband  she  should  choose. 
He  was,  for  example,  an  Englishman  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth had  set  it  down  as  a  primary  point  that  she 
should  marry  an  Englishman.  She  even  offered  to 
delay  the  nuptials,  if,  by  so  doing,  she  might  hope  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  her  dear  sister  and  cousin. 
But  farther  she  would  not  go;  nor  could  more 
in  reason  be  expected  from  a  high-spirited  woman 
and  an  independent  sovereign.  This  correspond- 
ence by  letters  and  ambassadors  occupied  some 
time ;  and  the  fatal  marriage  of  Mary  and  Damley 
was  far  from  being  so  precipitate  an  affair  as  it  is 
generally  represented.  To  prevent  it  Elizabeth 
had  now  recourse  to  her  old  intrigues  with  her  old 
friends  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ;  and  these 
lords,  who  had  been  prepared  by  Throgmorton, 
turned  a  willing  ear  to  her  suggestions,  begin- 
ning to  rumour  abroad  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  the  Protestant  religion  if  the  Catholic 
queen  were  allowed  to  have  a  Catholic  husband. 
It  suited  this  party  not  to  heed  the  facts  that  Mary 
was  no  bigot,  and  that  Damley  was  little  more 
than  a  Papist  in  appearance.!  The  first  to  fell 
from  the  young  queen's  side  was  her  own  half- 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  of  a  sudden 

•  Letter  hi  Ellis  andWiiKht.  Damley  had  boasted,  like  a  fool. 
that  if  there  were  war  with  Knglaud  he  and  Mary  should  hare  mote 
friends  there  than  Elizabeth  I 

t  Although  Darnley,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  after  his  mar. 
riape,  occasionally  attended  the  Presbyterian  kirk,  in  the  xiew, 
no  dotibt,  of  conciliating  that  lormidahle  body,  they  were  onlv  to  be 
softened  by  a  fbrmal  conversion  ;  and  John  Knox  did  not  he«i(ata 
to  toll  him.  from  the  pulpit,  that  God,  when  in  anger  at  the  sins  of  a 
people,  was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  v 
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became  jealous  of  young  Darnley,  imagining  that, 
young  and  thoughtless  as  he  was,  he  had  betrayed 
an  inclination  to  abridge  both  his  political  power 
and  his  vast  estates  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able. 
There  were  plenty  to  drive  on  Darnley  in  this 
direction.  One  showed  a  map  of  Scotland  and 
the  possessions  of  Murray  marked  upon  it.  Dam- 
ley  said  it  was  too  much.  His  words  were  re- 
peated to  make  mischief;  but  Mary,  to  make  peace, 
"  willed  Darnley  to  excuse  himself  to  Murray."* 
The  earl  had  quarrelled  with  John  Knox,  who  had 
accused  him  of  conniving  at  the  queen's  masses 
and  idolatries;  but  now  a  sudden  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  crafty  politician  and  the 
zealous  preacher,  Murray  engaging  to  extirpate 
the  false  worship  for  ever.  The  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  who  was  as  prone  to  change  and  intrigue 
as  ever,  soon  joined  Murray ;  and  Glencairn,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  others,  speedily  followed  his  ex- 
ample, forming  a  confederacy  to  oppose  the  mar- 
riage upon  the  grounds  of  the  dangers  it  would 
bring  to  religion,  and  the  inconveniencies  it  would 
draw  upon  the  state.  Meanwhile  the  preachers 
were  not  idle ;  and  the  devout  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
inflamed  by  their  discourses,  made  a  great  tumult, 
and  grossly  insulted  all  such  as  they  knew  or  sus- 
pected to  be  well  aflfected  to  the  marriage.  Upon 
Mary's  return  from  Stirling  to  her  capital,  the 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  countenanced  by  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  demanded  by  a  formal  act  that  the 
queen  should  conform  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
abolish  the  Roman  worship  throughout  the  realm, 
not  only  amongst  her  subjects,  but  in  her  own  per- 
son and  family.  This  proposal  was  followed  by  some 
more  reasonable  clauses  respecting  a  better  pro- 
vision for  the  miserably  poor  Presbyterian  clergy ; 
and  the  document  ended  by  entreating  or  com- 
manding the  young  queen  to  suppress  immediately 
in  her  realm  all  vice  and  immorality.  To  these  de- 
mands the  queen  returned  a  gentle  answer  in  writing. 
As  to  the  mass,  she  said  that  she  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  it  was  idolatrous :  she  desired  all  her 
loving  subjects  who  had  experienced  her  goodness, 
not  to  urge  her  to  act  against  her  conscience,  as 
she  had  neither  in  times  past  obliged,  nor  intended 
for  the  future  to  oblige,  any  man  to  a  forced  com- 
pliance, but  had  granted  to  all  liberty  to  serve  God 
afler  their  own  persuasion ;  and  she  further  assured 
them  that  none  should  suffer  any  injury  in  their 
persons  or  property  for  the  sake  of  religion.  She 
promised  to  do  her  best  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
estabUshed  clergy.  But  she  had  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  her  own  royal  power  to  engage  that  there 
should  be  no  more  vice  and  immorality  in  Scotland, 
and  she  left  that  particular  clause  imanswered. 
No  part  of  her  reply  gave  any  satisfaction  to  the 
preachers,  who  did  not  want  promises  of  toleration, 
— they  had  long  been  too  powerful  for  that, — ^but 
the  immediate  recantation  of  Mary,  and  the  per- 
petual suppression  of  all  masses  and  Roman  usages. 
Nor  were  her  promises  of  a  better  provision  of 
much  consequence,  for  they  knew  that  the  church 

*  Letter  from  Randolph,  quuted  by  Raumer. 


property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  from 
whom  they  ought  to  have  demanded  help  rather 
than  from  the  queen ;  but,  by  a  curious  anomaly, 
many  of  these  lords,  the  gripers  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical wealth,  were  the  sworn  allies  of  the  hungry 
preachers,  being  much  more  willing  to  proceed  to 
extremities  about  a  mass  than  to  resign  an  acre  of 
land  to  the  professors  of  the  new  religion. 

A  series  of  dark  plots  and  conspiracies  were  mean- 
while set  on  foot  by  both  parties,  for  Mary  had  still 
a  powerful  party  that  recommended  the  marriage. 
Darnley,  who  showed  his  true  character  betimes,  is 
said  to  have  made  arrangements  for  assassinating  the 
Earl  of  Murray ;  and  Murray  (this  fact  is  positive), 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  other 
lords,  laid  an  ambush*  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Darnley,  his  father,  and  the  queen  prisoners,  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  up  the  two  former  to 
Elizabeth,  and  placine  Mary  in  some  sure  prison 
in  Scotland.  Both  plots  failed ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  July,  Darnley  having  previously  been  created 
Eaii  of  Ross  and  Duke  of  Rothsay,  was  proclaimed 
king  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  married  to  the  queen,  according 
to  the  Catholic  ritual,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Holy- 
rood  House-t  The  Earl  of  Afurray,  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and 
Rothes,  who  had  already  garrisoned  their  castles 
and  purchased  (with  English  money)  much  am- 
munition, flew  to  arms;  but,  before  they  could 
assemble  their  forces,  the  queen  in  person  met 
them  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army.  Mary,  who 
took  the  field  before  the  honeymoon  was  past,  was 
clad  in  light  armour,  and  carried  pistols  at  her 
saddle-bows.  Her  quickness  and  decision  dis- 
concerted the  "  godly  lords,"  who,  without  facing 
her,  began  a  retreat,  marching  rapidly  from  place 
to  place,  and  fighting  nowhere;  so  that  this 
strange  campaign  got  the  name  of  the  *^Round- 
about-Raid."t  In  the  end,  notwithstanding  their 
turning  and  doubling,  they  were  fain  to  disband 

*  The  qneen  vas  on  a  Journey  in  Peithiblre.  Murray  placed  him' 
seir  in  his  mother's  home  of  Lochleren,  which  loon  became  Mary'a 
priion  ;  Argyle  in  Castle  Campbell,  ten  miles  higher  up  the  country , 
Lord  Rothes,  with  his  followers,  took  post  at  the  Parrot  Well ;  and 
others  of  the  conspirators,  with  armea  bands,  concealed  themselves 
near  the  Queen's  Ferry.  The  young  qneen,  who  was  warneil  by  some 
friend,  saved  herself  by  her  decision  and  activity :  she  mounted  her 
horse  at  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  Dy  three  ladies  and 
lhr«e  hundred  horsemen,  galloped  past  Lochleven  long  before  the 
hour  at  which  her  loving  brother  Murray  expected  her,  and  got  safely 
across  at  Queen's  Ferry.  Chalmers  has  proved,  by  official  ducameuts 
and  State  Papers,  that  Elisabeth  was  pnvy  and  gave  encouragement 
to  this  dishonourable  plot.  This  was  called,  in  England,  "  support- 
ing the  Lords  of  the  neligion."  In  concert  with  it  was  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  preachers  at  Edinburgh,  but  the  queen's  unexpected  np- 
peamnce  in  her  capital  wholly  disconcerted  Air  the  moment  tliese 
practised  insurrecttonists.— CAa/sMri,  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scott, 

t  Randolph  says,  "  they  were  married  with  all  the  solemnities  of 
the  popish  time,  saving  that  he  (Darnley)  heard  not  the  mass." 
Banns  of  marriage  had  been  proclaimed  previously  at  the  proper 
parish  church  (that  of  the  Canongate).  There  were  two  proclama- 
tions regarding  Darnley's  royal  dignity:  by  the  first,  set  forth  the 
day  brfttre  the  marriage,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  styled  Ainy, 
and  treated  as  such :  by  the  second,  which  was  issued  the  day  qf&r 
the  marriage,  it  was  directed  that  the  queen's  husband  should  be 
styled  king,  and  that  all  public  documents  should  run  in  kit  name  and 
hers,  as  ktng  and  queen  of  Scotland.  As  Darnley  was  proclaimed  no 
man  said  so  much  as  Amen,  saving  his  father,  that  said  aloud,  "  God 
save  his  grace  '"—Letter  from  Randolph  to  Leicester. 

X  This  curious  campaini  is  happily  described  in  a  few  words  in  old 
French— Toat  ainti  annex  qu*  ilx  ettoient.ilxcJloientpar  le  ftdt  Etcot- 
toit  comriLLANs  (skipping  like  rabbits,  from  coiMtV,  a  coney)  deplore 
en  place,  jvtpi*  d  tant  qt^Ut  arrivemt  m  Jiiy/eterre.-<-L'lnnocenoe.  &cl 
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their  forces  and  flee  into  England.  As  they  had 
taken  up  arms  at  the  instigation  of  Elizabeth,  they 
made  sure  of  her  aid  and  protection ;  and  Murray 
and  Hamilton,  the  noble  Abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
posted  up  to  London  to  explain.  But  the  English 
queen  had  seldom  a  very  lively  sympathy  for  the 
weak  and  unfortunate ;  and  by  this  time,  what  with 
her  succouring  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and, 
over  and  over  again,  the  insurgents  in  Scotland, 
she  had  obtained  among  crowned  heads  a  character 
which  she  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of.  The  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  the  envoys  of  other 
powers,  had  loudly  complained  that  she  was  setting 
a  fatal  example,  by  countenancing  rebellions  and 
insurrections,  and  betraying  the  cause  of  sovereigns 
in  general.  Among  living  monarchs  there  was 
not  one  that  entertained  higher  notions  of  the 
regal  dignity,  or  who  was  less  tolerant  of  popular 
discontents  at  home.  She  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  these  remonstrances,  and  being,  besides,  fearful 
of  provoking  a  coalition  against  her,  she  absolutely 
refused  to  receive  the  two  envoys  unless  they 
agreed  to  declare  publicly  that  she  had  in  nowise 
incited  them  to  the  late  insurrection,  and  that  there 
neither  was  nor  had  been  any  correspondence  or 
understanding  between  her  and  them.  The  Earl 
of  Murray  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  who  pro- 
bably knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  only  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  courts,  agreed  to 
say  whatever  she  chose.  Then  the  adroit  Eliza- 
beth admitted  them  to  an  audience,  at  which  she 
took  care  that  the  French  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors should  be  present.  And  when  the  two 
Scots  had  finished  their  solemn  declaration  excul- 
pating ker^  she  turned  short  upon  them,  saying, 
''  You  have  now  spoken  the  truth ;  for  neither  I, 
nor  any  in  my  name,  hath  instigated  your  revolt 
from  your  sovereign.  Begone,  like  traitors  as  ye 
are."*  The  noble  and  quasi-royal  Murray  and 
the  high-bom  Kilwinning  went ;  but  it  was  only 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  Scottbh  borders,  where 
Elizabeth  not  only  suffered  them  to  skulk  and  to 
correspond  with  the  factious  in  Scotland,  but  also 
supplied  them  with  money.  The  force  of  English 
money  in  Scotland  was  Uie  greater,  as,  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  France,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  allowance  which  Mary  received 
as  a  queen-dowager  had  been  interrupted,  and  she 
was,  according  to  Randall  or  Randolph  (who  had 
now  cast  off  his  alias  of  Barnyby,  and  who  was 
still  residing  as  a  spy  and  a  fomenter  of  discord  at 
Edinburgh),  "  very  poor  at  present,  and  with  no 
credit  at  all."t  Mary,  however,  was  strong  in  the 
affections  of  a  portion  of  her  people,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded with  spirit  against  the  fugitive  lords :  they 

*  Cecil  has  given  an  account  in  liis  own  way  of  this  remarkable 
modtence.  According  to  liim,  Murray  te^liQed  before  God  that  he 
only  meant,  in  all  hit  doing*,  the  liouour  uf  the  Almighty  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Protcftant  reliffion  :  and  Elizabf  th  "  spuke  very 
rounilly  lo  him  before  the  ambasiiadors,**  layiug  **  that  whatsoever  the 
world  said  or  reported  of  her,  she  would  bv  her  actions  let  it  appear 
that  she  would  not,  for  the  price  of  a  world,  maintain  any  subject  in 
any  disobedience  against  the  prince.  For,  besides  tlie  offence  of  her 
eonscience,  which  ihoald  condemn  her.  she  know  that  Almighty  Ood 
mixht  justly  recompense  her  with  the  like  trouble  in  her  own  realm  ; 
and  io  brake  off  with  her  speech  any  farther  with  him.** 

f  Uarleian  MS*,  as  qooted  by  Raumer. 


were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  failing  to  do  so, 
were  declared  rebels.  One  Tamworth,  a  depend- 
ent of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  sent  down  to 
Scotland  with  a  special  mission  :  Mary,  who  must 
ha?e  known  the  encouragement  which  the  Eaglish 
court  had  given  to  her  half-brother  and  the  rest, 
**  reused  utterly  that  Queen  Elizabeth  should 
meddle  to  compound  the  controversies  between  her 
subjects  and  her."  Tamworth's  opinions  and 
assertions  are  not  entitled  to  much  respect,  for  his 
only  anxiety  was  to  please  Elizabeth  and  Leicester, 
who  were  both,  upon  different  grounds,  incensed 
against  Mary  and  her  husband.  Indeed,  the  tower- 
ing English  favourite  seems  to  have  considered  it  an 
inexpiable  crime  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should 
have  dared  to  take  another  husband  when  there 
was  such  a  man  as  himself  in  the  world ;  and,  in 
the  fluctuations  of  the  English  court,  he  seems  at 
last,  for  a  moment,  to  have  been  convinced  that 
Elizabeth  would  never  take  him  for  her  husband. 
**  Aa  far  as  I  can  perceive,"  writes  Tamworth  lo 
Leicester,  ^^  she  (Mary)  as  mortally  hates  her 
majesty  as  she  doth  them  (the  fugitive  lords). 
The  new  king's  soldiers  and  the  townsmen  of  Edin- 
burgh have  been  together  by  the  ears,  and  some  of 
the  townsmen  slain.  The  king  was  putting  on  bis 
armour  to  have  parted  the  fray,  but  did  not,  or,  if 
he  did,  came  not  abroad."  In  order  not  to  recog- 
nise Darnley  as  king,  Tamworth  did  not  apply  fur 
a  pass,  for  the  want  of  which  he  was  very  properly 
arrested  by  Mary's  authorities  on  his  return  home- 
ward. Randolph,  who  staid,  ventured  to  tell  Mary 
that  she  could  be  sure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  if  she 
would.  The  queen  replied  that  she  had  not  begun 
this  quarrel,  adding, — ^*  it  was  her  fault,  for  I  de- 
manded those  things  in  Lord  Leicester  that  were  fit, 
and  she  refused.  This  man  that  I  have  taken  hath 
a  right — a  right — he  (Leicester)  had  none.  For 
your  part,  Mr.  Randall,  you  hold  intelligence  with 
my  rebels,  especially  Murray,  against  whom  I  will 
be  revenged,  should  I  lose  my  crown."  For  this 
rage  against  her  half-brother — and  we  have  only 
partial  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  so  vehement, 
and  we  know  by  positive  facts  that  it  was  not  lad- 
ing— ^there  should  seem  to  be  sufficient  ground  in 
the  Earl  of  Murray's  conduct.  Almost  the  first  use 
that  Mary  made  of  her  royal  authority  was  to  ag- 
grandise and  enrich  the  Bastard ;  she  had  placed 
in  his  hands  nearly  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment,— ^she  had  consulted  his  wishes  in  all  mattery 
and  yet  he  had  taken  up  arms  against  her,  had  allied 
himself  with  her  enemies,  and  had  aimed  at  de- 
priving her  both  of  her  crown  and  her  liberty. 
The  subject,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  quarrel  was 
one  nearest  to  a  woman's  heart;  and  if,  as  there 
are  grounds  for  believing,  Murray  had  at  first  pro- 
posed, or  strongly  recommended,  the  match  with 
Darnley,  his  conduct  in  making  that  marriage  the 
pretext  of  his  rebellion  was  surely  to  the  fuU«^ 
degree  embittering  and  exasperating.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  grounds  of  wrath — the  greater  part  of 
which  were  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,—*^ 
English  agent  alludes  in  myaterioiiB  terms  to  some 
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Fccret  and  diegusting  causes  for  Mary's  enmity. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  Randolph,  who 
was  a  scandal-monger  of  the  first  order,  must  have 
l:nown  that  there  was  a  taste  for  such  dark  rumours 
in  the  English  court,  and  that  Elizabeth  encouraged 
indecent  scandals  and  reports, — things  which  were 
afterwards  turned  against  herself.*  "  I  conjec- 
ture," writes  Randolph,  "  that  there  is  some  heavier 
matter  at  her  heart  against  him  (the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray) than  she  will  utter  to  any.  I  told  Mr.  Tam- 
worth  my  opinion  of  that  I  think  to  be  her  grief 
He  will  give  an  account  by  word  of  mouth.*'  And 
in  another  letter  he  says,  "  The  hatred  conceived 
against  Murray  is  neither  for  his  religion  nor  yet 
for  that  that  she  now  speaketh,  that  he  would  tear 
the  crown  from  her,  as  she  said  lately  to  myself 
that  it  was  his  intent,  but  that  she  knoweth  that  he 
understandeth  some  such  secret  part  (not  to  be 
named  for  reverence  sake)  that  standeth  not  with 
her  honour,  which  he  so  much  detested,  being  her 
brother,  that  neither  can  he  show  himself  as  he 
has  done,  or  she  think  of  him  but  as  one  whom  she 
mortally  hateth.  Here  is  the  mischief, — this  is 
the  grief;  and  how  this  may  be  salved  and  re- 
paired it  passeth,  I  trow,  men's  wit  to  consider.**t 

Mary  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
attainting  Murray  and  his  associates,  and  procuring 
the  consequent  forfeiture  of  their  estates;  but  it 
was  presently  seen  both  that  her  vengeance  was 
not  implacable,  and  that  most  of  the  fugitive  lords 
were  quite  ready  to  purchase  pardon  by  abject  sub- 
mission. These  lords,  indeed,  who  had  co-operated 
but  not  coalesced,  had  soon  disagreed  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Their  leaders,  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the 

*  It  woold  not  b«  dtffleull  to  fill  a  large  volume  with  the  attarfci 
made  on  the  virtue  of  the  Tirgin  aneen  and  the  chastity  of  her  court 
by  contemporary  writeri.  These  things  were  chiefly,  but  not  entirt^ly, 
composed  by  English  oapisis  who  bad  been  driven  into  exile  into 
France  and  Spain,  ana  who  represented  Elizabeth  as  a  monster  of 
impndicity  1  and  the  Catholics  generally  gave  as  much  credit  to  thetr 
aeconnta  as  the  Protestants  gave  to  the  scandals  reported  by 
Buchanan  and  others  touching  Queen  Mary's  virtue.  For  iiroofs  of 
Randolph's  turn  for  scandal  and  obseenhy,  see  particulaxly  his 
k'tters  to  Leicester. 

f  Dwelling  upon  these  dark  passagesi  which  were  written  by  an 
avowed  enemy«  a  man  whose  business  was  craft  and  falsehood,  and 
which  after  all  admit  of  sttndry  interpretations,  and  of  no  proof,  n 
foreign  writer  more  commendable  for  research  amon^  old  documents 
than  for  a  deep  acquaintanoet  either  with  English  history  or  Immau 
nnture,  procreds  broadly  to  state  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had,  at 
one  time,  entertained  an  incestuous  passion  for  her  half-brother 
the  Earl  of  Murray.  We  scarcely  remember  so  fiml  an  accusation 
laid  upon  such  frivolous  grounds,  or  rather  upon  no  grounds  at  all ;  and 
yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Raumer  calls  impartial  writing,  an  unprejudiced 
way  of  narrating  facta  without  bias  upon  tho  sure  materials  of 
odlcial  documents !  He  is  frequently — very  fteonently— in  the  wrong 
in  giving  a  literai  meaning  to  what  seems  plainly  written,  and  in 
taking  every  word  of  a  diplomatic  dispatch  or  manifesto  to  be  plain 
and  incontrovertible  truth ;  but  here  he  does  worse  in  putting  the 
most  horrible  construction  that  was  possible  upon  words  that  were 
purposely  made  ambiguous,  and  that  were  written  with  an  animus 
which  ought  to  have  been  diaeernible  to  the  purblind.  That  there 
may  be  no  mistake,  we  give  the  revolting  pnaaage  in  bis  own  words : 
"  If  we  go  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  say  too  little  than  too 
much  of  such  things,  and  if  we  do  not  conceal  what  is  the  worst,  yet 
clothe  it  in  the  mildest  or  the  obscurest  terms,  we  must  suppose  'he 
CRandotph)  allodes  to  what  was  customary  and  considered  as  lawful 
in  the  houses  of  the  Seleueidte  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Valois  of  his  times.  At  least  it  is  not  probable  that 
Mary  should  have  couceived  a  mortal  hatred  of  her  half-brother 
merely  because  some  love  intrigues  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  She 
treated  such  things  much  too  lightly.  With  a  passion  and  loathing 
of  the  kind  alluded  to.  too  many  psychological  and  tragical  circum- 
stances would  be  ronnected,  ana  a  light  be  thrown  on  many  his- 
torical particulars.**  From  lights  lit  at  such  fires  may  history  be  ever 
{tre^erved !  Mr.  Raumer  is  not  sware  that  the  light  had  been  lit 
>ffore  by  Mary's  deadly  enemies,  who,  in  their  wrath,  stopped  at 
nothing;  but  the  story  was  too  gross  to  impose  even  (m  fiuiaiics. 


Dulce  of  Chatelherault,  had  rehelled  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles, — Murray,  with  an  eye  to  the  keep- 
ing or  increasing  his  authority,  and  Chatelherault 
with  an  eye  to  the  succession,  for  he  was  still  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
after  Mary.  The  duke,  that  man  of  many  changes, 
was  made  of  more  pliable  materials  than  tlie  earl, 
and  was  the  first  to  negotiate  with  the  queen,  who 
before  the  assembling  of  parliament  had  promised 
him  and  his  party  a  separate  pardon.  Murray's 
friends  then  applied  in  his  behalf,  and  some  of 
Mary's  partisans  in  England  recommended  to  her 
as  a  wise  step,  and  as  one  likely  to  please  all  Pro- 
testants in  both  kingdoms,  an  immediate  amnesty 
in  favour  of  him  and  his  party,  who  were  men 
celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  their  zeal  for 
the  reformed  doctrines.  The  queen  was  ready  to 
sign  a  free  pardon,  when  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  in  many  respects  her  evil 
genius,  and  to  whose  wisdom  and  experience  she 
always  paid  great  deference,  advised  her  against  the 
measure,  and  she  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go  on 
in  the  parliament.  There  was  another  matter, 
however,  which  she  had  more  at  heart,  and  that 
was  to  procure  some  degree  of  toleration  for  the 
Catholics,  and  for  herself  the  exercise  of  her 
religion  without  insults  and  tumults.  During  the 
preceding  festival  of  Easter  a  Catholic  priest  had 
been  seized  by  the  people  in  the  act  of  saying  mass, 
and  with  his  sacerdotal  habit  and  a  chalice  of  the 
sacramental  wine  tied  to  his  hand,  he  had  been 
bound  to  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
pelted  with  filth  and  mud,  which  the  Knoxites 
called  serving  him  with  his  Easter  eggs.  The 
greatest  zealot  against  popery  of  the  present  day 
will  surely  excuse  Mary  for  attempting  to  put  an 
end  to  outrages  such  as  this  ;*  but  whether  it  were 
that  the  intolerance  of  her  people  provoked  a  re- 
action or  (which  was  more  likely)  that  she  was 
drawn  in  by  her  uncle  the  cardinal,  Mary  took 
another  step  of  a  more  questionable  nature,  and 
joined  the  great  Catholic  alliance,  which  was  headed 
by  France  and  Spain,  and  had  been  carried  to  an 
iniquitous  height  of  cruelty  and  treachery  by  a 
meeting  of  Roman  bigots  at  Bayonne,  in  1564. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  in  palliation,  that  Mary 
was  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  this  foul 
confederacy  against  religious  liberty  as  well  as  of 
the  atrocious  means  intended,  and  that  the  power 
and  ill-humour  of  Elizabeth  absolutely  drove  her 
into  the  arms  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Scotland, 

•  According  to  one  of  ElixabetVs  agents,  Mary  cndearourcd  to 
bring  the  moss  into  fashion  among  her  cuuitier*,  but  nothing  looks 
less  like  persecution  or  intolerance  on  her  pan  tlisin  tin*  facts  told  in 
the  following  passage :—"  Tlie  queen,  both  by  herself  nnd  others, 
uses  great  persuasions  to  many  of  her  nobles  to  hear  mass  with  her. 
Huntley,  Marr, Bothwcll  and  others,  refuse:  Bolhwcirs  refusing  was 
most  surprising  and  most  displeasing  to  the  queen.  He  is  to  marry 
Uuntlev^s  sister,  a  Prote  (Proieslaut) ;  so  his  brother-in-law  dis- 
suaded him.  The  queen  said  to  Ilnniley.— •  My  lord,  go  wiih  me  to 
mass.  Your  father  and  mother  were  of  this  religion,  and  your 
enemies  are  tlie  contrary;  I  have  restored  you  to  your  liberties  and 
lands.'  He  said,  '  Madam,  I  will  sitend  my  life  and  fiirt'ine  in  your 
•errice,  but  as  to  mass,  I  desire  to  be  excused.'  Though  he  possesses 
his  estate,  his  forfeiture  is  not  revt-rsed  "  .  .  .  "  But  a  ft'w  go  with 
the  queen  to  church;  the  most,  on  the  other  hand,  \n  Kuox,  whose 
sermons  are  directed  against  the  mass.'*  Great  uflunce  was  also 
taicen  at  Mary's  using  the  organ  in  her  chapel,  but  matters  grew 
worse  when  she  estabhshed  an  orchestra  1 
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who  now,  on  account  of  religion,  could  no  longer 
be  acceptable  allies  to  her  people.  Knowing  that 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  now  controlled  the 
destinies  of  France,  was  scarcely  more  her  friend 
than  the  English  queen,  Mary  had  at  first  recourse 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Philip  privately  assured 
her  not  only  that  he  would  assist  her  in  her  present 
difficulties,  but  that,  in  concert  with  the  pope,  he 
would  favour  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.  When  Phihp  formed  the  Bayonne  alhance 
he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bring  in  the 
Queen  of  Scots. 

A.D.  1566. — ^Mary  forbade  Randolph  her  court, 
alleging,  upon  good  grounds,  that,  diough  osten- 
sibly the  ambassador  of  a  friendly  power,  he  had 
taken  part  with  her  rebels  and  assisted  them  with 
money ;  but  this  sharp-eyed  agent  had  everywhere 
Scotchmen  in  his  pay,  and  he  had  learned  all  about 
the  secret  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
had  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Cecil  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  both  alarmed  and  enraged  on 
receiving  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  parliament  proceeded  in 
their  measures  against  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the 
other  fugitives  from  the  "  Round-about  Raid,"  and 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  convicting  them, 
when  their  jproceedings  were  suddenly  stopped  and 
an  entirely  new  course  given  to  Mary's  wrath  by  a 
savage  murder,  directed  by  her  husband.  The 
love  between  Mary  and  Henry  Damley  was  of  the 
briefest  duration;  and  it  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  its  first  interruption  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  misconduct  and  brutality  of  the  husband. 
This  vain  and  shallow  young  man  had  his  head 
turned  by  his  great  and  sudden  elevation,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  plotting  men  who,  for  their  own 
purposes,  encouraged  his  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation. Before  he  had  been  married  two  months 
his  insolence  and  arrogance  drove  away  from  the 
court  even  his  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
is  said  to  have  predicted  that  some  fearful  catas- 
trophe would  follow.*  Acting  under  the  persua- 
sion of  ill-designing  men,  the  foremost  of  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
who  represented  to  him  that  it  was  absurd  that  the 
queen  should  bear  rule  over  him,  since  both 
nature  and  the  law  of  God  required  that  the  wife 
should  be  in  subjection  to  her  husband,  he  pre- 

*  On  the  lit  of  September,  1565.  little  more  than  a  month  afier 
the  marriage,  we  And  Cecil  writinic  to  a  friend, "  The  yoiinji  kiDK  i» 
so  inNolcnt  aa  hit  father  is  weary  of  his  KOTcrnmeut.  and  is  disparted 
from  the  ouurtl"^Ellis.  But  even  before  be  was  elevated  to  the 
nueen's  tide.  Randolph  told  Cecil.— **  Damley's  behaviour  is  such 
that  he  is  despised.  .  .  .  What  shall  become  of  him  I  know  not ; 
but  it  it  greatly  to  be  feared  that  he  can  have  no  Umg  life  amttng  thii 
people.  The  queen  herself  being  of  better  understanding,  seeks  to 
frame  and  fashion  him  to  the  temper  of  her  subjects ;  hut  no  persua- 
sion can  change  that  (which^  custom  has  made  natural  to  him.  He 
is  reckoned  proud.  disidainAii.aDd  suspicious,  which  kind  of  men  this 
soil  (Scotland),  of  anv  other,  can  worse  bear.'*  — Original  liCtter, 
quoted  by  Raumer.  Here  we  And  the  English  agent  speaking  of  the 
very  probable  assassination  of  Damley  l^  the  nbjeets  at  the  time 
when  the  queen,  aocordinff  to  his  account,  was  passfonately  in  love 
with  him ;  and  Randolph,  here  mud  in  many  other  passages  written  at 
a  later  period,  certainly  describes  Damley  as  one  not  at  all  likelv  to 
have  a  long  life  among  such  people.  On  other  evidence  we  llud  that, 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Scotland  down  to  his  remo%-al  from 
Gla!>ilow  lit  the  house  of  Kirk-a-Pield.  there  were  many  do4p«ratc  men 
who  longed  for  bis  death,  withoot  any  Instigatloa  or  hint  from  the 
qnean. 


tended  to  rule  in  his  own  right,  and  imperiously 
claimed  the  whole  authority  of  government  Mary, 
who  would  hardly  yield  to  violence,  might  have 
conceded  much  to  affection ;  but,  almost  from  the 
first  week  of  his  marriage,  he  neglected  the  hand- 
some queen  and  g^ye  himself  up  to  low  indul- 
gences. Where  dl  eyes  were  watchful,  and  roost 
eyes  desirous  of  such  an  event,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  this  disagreement.  Elizabeth's  agents 
diligently  reported  the  progress  of  the  wretched 
broil.  TowMtis  the  end  of  December,  1565,  Rau- 
dolph  wrote,—"  These  private  disorders  are  pro- 
bably no  more  than  amaniium  ircB^  but  his  name 
is  placed  after  her's  in  public  documents,  and  some 
that  were  otherwise  drawn  up  have  been  re- 
called."* In  the  following  month  of  February, 
Drury,  another  of  Elizabedi's  busy  envoys,  wolc 
to  Cecil : — "  The  people  say  that  Damley  is  too 
much  addicted  to  drinking.  It  is  certainly  r^ 
ported  there  was  some  jar  between  the  queen  and 
him,  at  a  mert's  (merchant's)  house  at  Edinburgh, 
she  only  dissuading  him  from  driiikiug,  and  en- 
ticing others;  in  both  which  he  proceeded,  aod 
gave  her  such  words,  diat  she  left  the  place  with 
tears,  which  they  that  are  known  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, say  is  not  strange  to  be  seen.  These 
jars  arise,  among  other  things,  from  his  seeking 
the  matrimonial  crown,  which  she  will  not  yield 
unto.  Daoiley  is  in  great  mislike  with  the  quee.i ; 
she  is  very  weary  of  him,  and,  as  some  judge,  >\i1l 
be  more  so  ere  long.  As  true  it  is,  that  those  vhj 
depend  wholly  upon  him  are  not  liked  of  her,  nor 
they  that  follow  her,  of  him,  as  David  (Rizzio)  and 
others.  Some  say  she  likes  the  Duke  (Chatelhe- 
rault)  better  now  than  formerly;  so  some  think, 
that  if  there  should  be  a  quarrel  between  Daniier 
and  her,  which  she  could  not  appease,  that  she  will 
use  the  duke's  aid  in  that  affair.  There  also  hare 
arisen  some  unkind  speeches  about  the  signing  of 
letters.  He,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  signed 
first,  which  she  will  not  allow  of  now.  His  g^h 
vemment  is  very  much  blamed — for  he  is  thougbi 
wilful  and  haughty,  and  some  say  vicious.  So 
hereof,  too,  many  were  witnesses  the  other  day  at 
luchkeith,  with  I^ord  Robert  and  other  like  grave 
personages.  I  will  not  rehearse  imto  your  honour 
what  of  certainty  is  said  of  him  at  his  being  hcre."t 
The  effect  of  this  conduct  on  a  high-spirited 
woman  was  inevitable:  Mary  became  weary  of 
the  society  of  the  drunkard  and  brawler,  Vhj 
would  threaten  her  servants  and  draw  his  dagger 
in  her  presence,  and  somewhat  checked  that 
liberality  with  which  she  had  heaped  money 
and  honours  upon  him.  The  imbecile  Damley, 
who  would  not  see  the  provocation  and  insupport- 
able insults  he  had  given,  conceived  that  the 
queen's  favour  must  have  been  alienated  from  him 
by  some  person  having  an  influence  over  her 
heart ;  and  it  appears  that  certain  noble  lords  vho 
had  taken  offence  at  the  favourite,  or  were  anxious 

*  Scotttih  correspondence  in  State  Paper  OflSce,  a*  qi»te<i  ^ 
Ranmi^r. 
t  Hfltrleian  MS.  at  quoted  by  Baanw. 
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to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  suggested  or 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  this  individual  was 
Rizzio,  the  queen's  secretary.  David  Rizzio  had 
come  to  Scotland  a  short  time  before  this  wretched 
marriage  in  the  suite  of  Morata,  the  ambassador  of 
Savoy :  he  was  a  person  of  what  was  called  low 
birth,  but  he  had  been  exceedingly  well  educated, 
and,  among  many  other  accomplishments,  was  an 
excellent  musician.  Mary^s  love  for  music  amounted 
to  a  passion — good  musijciana  were  rare  in  Scot- 
land— ^and  she  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  ac- 
complished Italian,  who  soon  evinced  other  and 
higher  abilities  than  those  of  playing  and  singing. 
His  knowledge  of  languages  was  particularly  use- 
ful for  carrying  on  a  foreign  correspondence ;  and 
when  her  French  secretary  left  her,  she  promoted 
him  to  that  confidential  office,  which,  of  necessity, 
occasioned  his  being  constantly  about  the  queen's 
person.  It  was  instantly  deemed  a  crime  that  the 
queen  should  employ  a  foreigner  in  duties  for 
which  there  were  probably  no  natives  that  were 
fit;  and  the  proud  ndfcles,  who  despised  literary 
attainments,  and  accomplishments  which  they  did 
not  possess  themselves,  considered  the  Signor 
David  as  nothing  but  a  baserbom  fiddler,  and  were 
highly  incensed  at  the  favour  and  confidence  re- 
posed in  him.  Sometimes  they  would  rudely 
shoulder  him,  and  make  grim  faces  at  him  in  the  very 
presence  chamber ;  but  still  at  other  times,  some 
of  them  at  least  would  not  scruple  to  cajole  and 
flatter  him,  and  make  him  presents  when  they  had 
favours  to  ask  of  the  queen.  It  is  said  that  Rizzio 
was  intoxicated  with  his  promotion,  and  showed 
pride  and  ostentation.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  accusation ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  those  who  afterwards  accused  him,  fostered 
these  feelings  by  their  baseness  and  truckling  to 
him ;  but  yet  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that 
the  poor  Italian  saw  his  position  in  its  true  light, 
and  was  anxious  for  more  security  with  a  little 
less  honour.  He  lamented  to  the  ingenious  Melville, 
who  was  now  constantly  at  Mary's  court,  that  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  queen  exposed  him 
to  envy  and  danger.  Melville,  who  seems  to  have 
appreciated  his  talents  and  his  fidelity  to  his  mis- 
tress, prudently  advised  him  against  making  any 
show  of  his  credit  with  the  sovereign,  and  speaking 
with  her  apart  in  the  presence  of  her  nobility. 
But  Rizzio  afterwards  told  Melville  that  the  queen 
desired  him  to  wait  upon  her  and  converse  with 
her  in  his  usual  manner.  Upon  this,  the  sensible 
and  afiectionate  Melville,  who  frequently  took  the 
liberty  of  advising  his  sovereign,  as  to  what  he 
considered  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence — and 
nothing  worse — ^told  Mary  of  the  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
alarmed  secretary,  and  assured  her  that  her  too 
great  favour  and  familiarity  were  exposing  Rizzio 
to  many  perils.  Mary,  who  always  listened  to 
Melville's  advice  with  kindness  and  modesty,  took 
no  ofience  on  the  present  occasion,  but  only  said 
tliat  her  treatment  of  Rizzio  was  not  difierent  from 
what  she  had  shown  to  his  predecessor  in  office, 
vox*  II. 


and  that  she  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  nobles 
in  the  management  of  her  private  and  personal 
correspondence  *  For  a  long  time  there  was  not 
so  much  as  a  hint  breathed  of  there  being  any 
immorality  in  the  queen's  predilection;  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  David  Rizzio  was  not  the  sort 
of  person  likely  to  excite  a  criminal  and  dangerous 
passion,  being  ill  favoured,  if  not  deformed  in  his 
person,  and  considerably  advanced  in  years.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  queen  might  think  herself 
protected  from  evil  tongues  by  the  unusual  severity 
she  had  exercised  against  a  man  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar condition.  Among  those  who  followed  her 
throxigh  France  was  one  Chastelar,  who  has  been 
briefly,  and,  we  believe,  correctly  described  as 
being  ''  half-poet,  half-courtier,  and  entire  mad- 
man, "t  The  queen,  who  was  gay  and  frolicksome 
to  a  degree  that  better  suited  the  court  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up  than  the  sombre  realm 
of  Scotland,  where  the  Puritans  denounced  every 
pleasure  and  pastime,  used  to  amuse  herself  with 
this  adventurer's  eccentricities.  The  confident 
fool  mistook  her  enjoyment  of  his  odd  humours  for 
a  love  of  his  person ;  and  one  night  he  concealed 
himself  in  her  apartment.  He  was  detected  in 
his  hiding-place,  and  turned  out  of  the  court  with 
a  proper  censure;  but  he  was  craved  beyond 
remedy,  and,  having  the  audacity  to  renew  his 
attempt,  Mary  gave  him  up  to  the  law,  and  he 
was  tried  and  executed.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  this  man's  mind,  it  ought  to  have 
been  removed  by  his  conduct  after  receiving  sen- 
tence. He  refused  the  religious  consolation  usu- 
ally given  on  such  occasions,  and,  instead  of  saying 
his  prayers,  he  kept  repeating  the  verses  of  Ron- 
sard,  the  French  poet;  and  in  laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  in  imitation  of  a  troubadour  of  the  old 
times,  he  said,  as  his  last  dying  speech,  "  Farewell 
to  the  most  beautiful  and  most  cruel  queen  that  ever 
lived  !"  Of  course,  in  those  humane  times,  no  one 
thought  that  this  insane  person  had  been  too  harshly 
dealt  with  ;  and  it  appears  equally  clear  that,  ai 
the  momenty  no  one  thought  of  charging  the  queen 
with  criminality  on  his  account. 

To  return  to  Rizzio : — ^he  was,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  confidant  of  Damley  when  that  young 
man  began  his  courtship  of  the  queen;*  and  it 
appears  that  he  forwarded  Damley 's  suit  with 
whatever  power  he  possessed.  When  Damley 
arrived  at  the  Scottish  court  Rizzio  had  only  been 
two  months  in  Mary's  service.  Mary's  affection 
for  Damley  was  immediate,  and  it  lasted  till  the 
latter  forfeited  it  by  his  gross  misconduct,  Rizzio 
being  all  the  time  neither  more  nor  less  about  the 
queen  than  before  and  after.  According  to  the 
account  of  those  least  prejudiced  against  Mary, 
Damley's  savage  hatred  of  the  Italian  arose  not 
from  any  love-jealousy,  but  from  the  favourite's 
taking  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his 
treatment  of  the  queen,  and  from  his  being  sus- 
pected by  Darnley  of  advising  the  queen  never  to 


*  Melville' ■  Memoin. 
t  Walter  Scolt,  Hist,  Scot. 
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bestow  on  him  the  matrimonial  crown.  These 
grounds  of  hatred,  which  in  a  man  like  Damley 
were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  what  followed, 
are  made  prominent  even  in  the  accounts  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the 
queen's  conduct ;  but  they  add  to  them,  as  another 
incentive  to  the  murder,  the  passion  of  jealousy, 
which,  according  to  their  showing,  there  were  sus- 
pici  ous  circumstances  to  justify.  Whatever  were 
his  motives,  when  Damley  spoke  of  revenge  to 
some  of  the  nobles,  he  found  them  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  feeling,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  its  gratification.  They  all 
hated  the  favourite  ;  some  perhaps  the  more, 
because  they  had  debased  themselves  before  him ; 
and  as  several  hot  Presbyterians  engaged  in  the 
plot,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  very  meritorious  deed  to  murder  a  man  who 
corresponded  in  the  queen's  name  with  the  Pope 
of  Rome.*  Among  die  latter  was  the  fierce  Lord 
Ruthven, — a  nobleman  in  good  favour  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  and  the  preachers, — 
who  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  have  a 
principal  hand  in  the  bloody  deed.  The  Earl  of 
Morton,  who  had  encouraged  Darnley's  pretensions 
to  the  matrimonial  crown,  and  who  was  still  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  though  suspecting,  on  his 
part,  that  Mary  meant  to  take  the  seals  from  him, 
and  give  them  to  her  Italian  secretary,  engaged  all 
the  rest  of  the  Douglases,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
to  take  up  the  quarrel  of  their  kinsman^ — for  Dam- 
ley, as  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  of 
Douglas  blood, — and  it  perfectly  agreed  with  their 
family  notions  that  Damley  should  be  king  in  his 
own  right,  and  supreme  over  Mary.  But  there 
were  still  various  other  motives  actuating  some  of 
the  conspirators,  who  wished  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings in  parliament, — to  recall  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
with  the  ofher  banished  lords,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  the  champions  of  the  kirk,  and  who  were 
excessively  jealous  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures,  including  a  short 
exile,  had  been  recalled  to  court.  This  turbulent, 
dangerous  man,  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  family, 
and  hereditarv  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  was 
recommended  to  Mary,  notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sion of  Protestantism,  by  his  constant  adherence  to 
her  mother  the  queen-regent,  and  by  his  seemingly 
steady  and  disinterested  devotion  to  her  own  in- 
terests. These,  indeed,  were  circumstances  apt  to 
make  her  overlook  his  extravagance  and  the  other 
defects  of  his  impetuous  character;  but  when  Mary's 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  accused  Bothwell 
of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  he  found  no  pro- 
tection from  the  queen,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
country.  He  returned  in  1564-5,  maintaining  his 
innocence.  Murray  insisted  on  his  being  brought  to 
trial,  and  proposed  attending  the  justice  court  with 
five  thousand  men  in  arms.  Feeling  that  an  accuser 
with  such  witnesses  was  not  to  be  faced,  Bothwell 


*  Rizzio's  fiprand  crimes  were  hU  country  and  his  rcligioii.    The 
pre.-icherii  cnllud  him  "  imp  of  the  devil/ 

Accnidint;  to  the  Diary  of  Birrcli  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  Rizxio 
also  a  magician  and  toicexert 


'  minion  of  anti-christ."  &c. 


fled  over  to  France  a  second  time,  and  there  re- 
mained till  Murray's  disgrace  and  flight,  when 
Mary  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  the  command  of 
all  the  Scottish  marches :  and,  according  to  Mary's 
own  account  of  the  dark  transaction.  Lord  Ruthven, 
with  his  dagger  still  reeking  with  the  Italian's 
blood,  told  her  that  they  had  done  the  deed  because 
she  maintained  the  ancient  religion,  refused  to 
receive  the  fugitive  lords,  maintained  friendship 
with  foreign  princes  and  nations,  and  received  into 
her  council  the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  who 
were  traitors  and  allies  of  Rizzio.* 

These  noble  lords,  however,  were  determmed  to 
make  the  act  appear  as  Damley*s,  and  to  obtain 
what  they  might  represent  as  royal,  if  not  legal 
authority.  They  made  Damley  sign  a  solemn 
document,  in  which  he  took  the  conspirators  under 
his  especial  protection.  Mary  was  at  this  time 
seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  with  her  first 
and  only  child ;  and  it  has  been  not  unreasonably 
concluded  that  it  was  intended  to  cause  the  death 
of  more  persons  than  the  unfortunate  favourite; 
for,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to 
commit  the  murder  before  her  very  eyes  whilst  she 
was  in  this  critical  condition.  Tiie  bloody  bond 
was  signed  on  the  1st  or  the  5th  of  March :  on  the 
9th  of  the  same  month,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  just  as  the  queen  was  finishing  her  supper, 
and  quietly  conversing  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle 
and  Arthur  Erskine,  the  governor  of  HohTood 
House,  who  sat  at  table  with  her,  while  Rizzio  was 
seated  at  his  meal  at  a  side  table^  according  to  his 
usual  custom  when  he  was  in  waiting,  and  while 
several  attendants,  male  and  female,  were  in  the 
room  or  the  apartment  adjoining,  the  king  sud- 
denly entered,  and,  placing  himself  behind  the 
queen,  gazed  savagely  on  the  secretary.  In  the 
next  minute  Damley  was  followed  by  the  Lord 
Ruthven,  pale  and  ghastly  from  recent  disease  and 
present  spite,  and  in  complete  armour.  Close  on 
Ruthven's  steps  stalked  several  other  conspirators, 
all  in  armour  like  himself.  Damley  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  Ruthven,  in  a  hollow  voice,  bade  Rizzio 
rise  and  come  forth,  for  the  place  he  sat  in  did 
not  become  him.  Perceiving  what  was  meant, 
the  queen  started  up,  and  asked  her  husband  whe- 
ther he  knew  anything  of  this  foul  attempt ;  and, 
on  his  denying  it,  she  commanded  Lord  Ruthven, 
on  pain  of  treason,  to  quit  her  presence.  The 
poor  Italian,  in  the  mean  while,  had  mn  behind 
the  queen's  table,  and  now,  seizing  the  queen  by 
the  skirts  of  her  garment,  implored  her  protection, 
and  cried  aloud  for  justice.  But  Ruthven  and  his 
satellites  overturned  the  table  upon  the  queen  and 
the  secretary,  and  then  Damley  held  the  queen's 
arms,  telling  her  that  their  business  was  only  with 
the  secretary,  while  the  rest  of  the  murilcrers 
dragged  Rizzio  from  his  hold.  Then  George 
Douglas,  a  bastard  of  the  Angus  family,  pulling 
out  the  king's  ow^n  dagger,  stmck  Rizzio  with  it^ 
and  with  so  deadly  a  blow  that  he  left  the  weapon 

•  Queen  Mary's  letter  to  Elizabeth,  as  given  by  Keith  mad  Cbok 
mers. 
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up  to  its  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  victim.  The 
tears  and  entreaties  of  Mary,  the  shrieks  of  the 
Countess  of  Argyle  and  the  servants,  made  no 
more  impression  on  the  hearts  of  these  men  than 
on  their  steel  breast-plates :  while  some  stood  be- 
fore the  queen  with  cocked  pistols  (and  one  of 
them  named  Andrew  Ker,*  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented his  pistol  close  to  her  body,  swearing  that 
he  would  destroy  both  her  and  the  child  within  her), 
the  others  dragged  Rizzio  into  the  ante-chamber, 
and  there  dispatched  him  with  fifty-six  wounds. 
While  this  savage  deed  was  doing,  Morton,  the 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  protect  and  enforce  the  laws,  kept  the  doors  of 
the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  one  entering  to  succour  the  queen. 
As  long  as  there  was  life  in  the  victim,  or  a  hope 
of  life,  Mary  implored  and  wept,  offering  to  give 
up  Rizzio  to  the  laws  if  he  had  offended  them ; 
but  when  told  that  he  was  dead,  she  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  I  will  then  dry  my  tears  and 
think  of  revenge !"  She  was  in  great  fear  of  mis- 
carrying, and  sent  for  the  midwife  at  eight  o'clock. 
Damley,  who  was  as  great  a  fool  as  he  was  a 
scoundrel,  now  attempted  to  console  her,  and  to 
exonerate  himself  by  accusing  and  cursing  his  ac- 
complices. But  this  was  not  before  Ruthven  and 
the  rest  had  withdrawn.  At  this  moment  Mary 
saw  no  means  of  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
butchers,  who  had  placed  their  armed  retainers 
round  the  palace,  unless  through  her  husband, 
and  she  made  the  imbecile  and  bewildered  Dam- 
ley  believe  that  she  accepted  his  justification,  and 
freely  pardoned  him.  On  the  following  day,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  the  banished  lords  presented 
themselves  at  Holyrood,  pretending  that  they  had 
come  to  stand  their  trial  before  their  peers  in  par- 
liament— a  step  which  they  were  not  likely  to  take 
had  they  not  known  of  the  projected  assassination, 
which  was  sure  to  produce  a  revolution  at  court. 
It  appears,  indeed,  certain  that  the  fiigitive  lords, 
who  had  been  in  hiding  near  the  borders,  had  re- 
ceived due  warning ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, what  is  positively  asserted  by  some,  that 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  accessories  both  before 
and  after  the  fact,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Murray 
himself  was  not  only  duly  informed,  but  an  ori- 
ginal promoter  of  the  plot.  The  web  of  this 
intrigue  is  altogether  so  intricate,  the  treachery  of 
such  a  compounded  nature — for  everybody  was  be- 
traying every  one  else,  and  working  for  a  separate 
object — that  the  mind  is  utterly  bewildered  and 
lost  in  the  maze.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  expected  to  find 
Morton  and  Ruthven  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
but  that,  as  this  did  not  happen,  through  the  de- 
fection of  Damley,  who  now  stood  for  his  wife, 
they  instantly  agreed  to  shape  a  different  course, 
and  to  take  part  with  the  queen,  concluding  that 

*  According  to  the  author  of  '  L'Innocence.*  etc.,  this  Andrew 
Ker  {Judre  Karrc)  wns  cousin-gcrman  to  Ruthven  and  the  Lord 
Hume*  who  wob  also  of  the  faction. 


her  enmity  against  them  would  be  swallowed  up 
by  her  wrath  at  the  more  recent  and  most  intoler- 
able injury  she  had  suffered :  and  they  were  quite 
ready  to  give  up  their  quondam  friends,  and  profit 
by  Uieir  downfall.  Murray,  apparently  through 
the  agency  of  Damley,  who  was  equally  ready  to 
forget  or  deny  the  solemn  bond  which  he  had 
signed  with  Ruthven  and  his  party  for  the  murder 
of  Rizzio — a  deed  therein  declared  to  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  true  religion 
— formally  agreed  to  detach  himself  and  his  friends 
from  the  interests  of  the  assassins,  and  to  aid  the 
queen  in  bringing  them  to  justice.  Upon  this, 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  the  rest  fied  to  those  very 
hiding  places  in  the  English  marches  which  Mur- 
ray and  his  associates  had  just  abandoned,  and 
from  which  Morton  and  Ruthven  had  recalled 
them. 

When  Mary  met  her  half-brother,  forgetting  all 
former  wrongs,  and  regarding  him  again  as  her 
natural  defender  in  the  midst  of  the  blood  and 
treachery  and  iron  hearts  that  surrounded  her,  she 
received  him  with  open  arms,  kissed  him,  and  im- 
puted her  ill  usage  to  his  absence,  weeping  in  a 
mixed  passion  of  joy  and  anguish.  The  Earl  of 
Murray  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally  affected ; 
and  the  faithful  Melville,  who  was  present,  relates 
that  he  shed  tears.  But  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  to  show  that  Murray  was  dissimulating, 
as  also  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  plot  for 
Rizzio's  murder,  a  fact  which  has  been  disputed 
by  historians,  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  the  godly 
earl.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  ^Randolph,  who 
wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
giving  a  cool,  if  not  an  approving,  account  of  the 
assassination,  say,  at  the  end  of  their  narrative : — 
1st.  *'  The  Earl  Morton  and  Lord  Ruthven,  find- 
ing themselves  left  by  the  king,  for  all  his  fair 
promises,  bonds,  and  subscriptions,  and  seeing  the 
others  fall  from  them,  saving  the  Earl  of  Murray 
and  such  as  were  of  the  last  enterprise^  thought 
best  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  so  every  one  of 
them  take  their  several  way  where  they  think  that 
they  may  be  most  at  ease  or  surety."  2nd.  *'  My 
Lord  of  Murray^  by  a  special  servant  sent  unto 
us  {that  isy  to  Bedford  and  Randolph,  who  were 
at  Berwick),  desireth  your  honours'  (Euzabetu's 
TRiYT  council!)  favour  and  protection  to  these 
noble  men  as  his  {Murray's)  dear  friends,  and 
siich  as  for  his  sake  hath  given  tliis  adventure.^* 
And  in  the  postscript  to  this  same  letter  the  noble 
earl  and  the  rising  Randolph  give,  to  their  pro- 
tectors the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  a  list  of 
*^  the  names  of  such  as  were  doers  and  of  counsel  in 
this  last  attemptate  committed  at  Edinburgh." 
In  this  list  appear  the  Earl  of  Morton,  chancellor ; 
Sir  John  Balenden,  justice  clerk  or  second  judicial 
authority  of  Scotland ;  Lord  Ruthven ;  his  son,  the 
Master  of  Ruthven ;  his  brother  Alexander  Ruth- 
ven ;  Lord  Lindsay ;  the  Laird  of  Lochleven ;  Mr. 
Adam  Erskine,  Abbot  of  Combuskenneth ;  An- 
drew Ker ;  Andrew  Cunningham,  son  to  the  Earl 
of  Glencairo ;   Mr.  Archibald  Douglas ;    George 
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Douglas,  uncle  to  Darnley ;  Ormeston,  who  after- 
wards had  a  hand  in  Damley's  own  murder; 
Thomas  Scott,  under-sheriff  of  Strathearn;  the 
Laird  of  Carmichael,  and  sixteen  other  distin- 
guished assassins,  including  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton,  to  whose  name  is  put  **  secret,'*  to  show  that 
he  was  not  as  yet  suspected.  "  All  these,"  add 
Bedford  and  Randolph,  **  are  men  of  good  living, 
besides  a  number  of  other  gentleTnen"  They  also 
mention  that  two  lairds  and  a  provost  had  been 
taken  and  imprisoned,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, Damley's  father,  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  court.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  (son  of  the  at- 
tainted earl,  slain,  in  1562,  at  Corrichie)  had  done 
their  best  to  serve  the  queen.  According  to  one 
account,  they  were  both  in  Holyrood  at  the  time  of 
Rizzio's  murder,  and,  in  fear  of  their  own  lives, 
escaped  out  of  a  window,  t  They  collected  troops 
immediately ;  and  when  Mary  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  Dunbar  Castle,  they  waited  upon  him  with 
all  their  friends,  who  among  them  had  collected  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men — a  measure  which,  not 
less  than  the  winning  over  of  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
had  induced  Morton  and  Ruthven  to  flee  across 
the  borders.  On  Mary's  return  to  Edinburgh,  all 
her  adversaries  were  dispersed ;  and  the  king  most 
solemnly  protested  before  the  council,  that  he  had 
never  consented  to  Signor  David*s  death ;  that  the 
murder  had  been  committed  much  against  his  will, 
and  that  he  would  in  no  manner  protect  the  mur- 
derers. Upon  which,  the  next  day,  proclamation 
was  made  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  against  the 
lords,  and  declaring  the  king's  innocence.  But 
these  lords  were  safe  in  England,  where  Elizabeth, 
for  her  own  purposes,  left  them  undisturbed ;  and 
when  Mary,  in  concert  with  the  French  court,  de- 
manded that  she  should  give  them  up  as  men  guilty 
of  the  worst  of  crimes,  she  coolly  replied  that  she 
did  not  think  it  proper  so  to  do  until  the  Scottish 
queen's  anger  against  them  should  be  somewhat 
moderated.!  Mary  prosecuted  seven  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Rizzio,  but  only  two  mean  men  were 
executed.  The  great  men,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  kept  out  of  her  reach  by  one  who  professed 
herself  a  wonderful  venerator  of  justice;  and 
Mary,  who  was  certainly  not  fond  of  blood,  pro- 
bably felt  that  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  absurd 
to  ])uni8h  their  miserable  retainers  and  instruments. 
It  has  also  been  surmised  that  she  was  anxious  to 
close  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  screen  one  who 
was  still  her  husband.  For  a  short  time — it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  time  was  very  short — 
Mary,  Darnley,  and  Murray  seemed  to  agree  toler- 
ably well — the  queen  dividing  her  power  between 
her  husband  and  brother.  But  Darnley  was  irre- 
trievably lost  in  habits  and  in  reputation,  and,  fool 

*  The  whole  of  thia  important  and  dectsiTe  document  is  given  Uy 
^ir  Henry  ElUv  Tram  the  original  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  Drit. 
Mu».  Ill  hi**  "  Original  Letters,  etc.,"  First  Seri«n.  vol.  ii. 

t  I.<*tipr  from  Rdudal,  or  Raodolph,  to  the  Knglisli  privy  cottncil. — 
Hurl.  MSS. 

X  Durghlcy  Papers.— LMsdowne  MSS.,  as  quoted  by  Raumer. 


though  he  was,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe 
that,  after  such  wrongs,  his  wife's  reconciliation 
could  be  sincere.   He  sought  refuge  from  his  pain- 
ful thoughts  in  wine  and  low  company,  and,  though 
he  absented  himself,  he  was  jealous  of  every  person 
that  approached  the  queen's  ear,  ever  fancying  that 
there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to  avenge  on  him  the 
Holyrood  murder.    As  early  as  the  4th  of  April, 
scarcely  a  month  after  that  deed,  Randolph,  who 
collected  every  rumour,  wrote  to  Cedl — ^"  It  is 
written  to  me  for  certain,  by  one  that  upon  Mon- 
day last  spoke  with  the  queen,  that  she  is  deter- 
mined that  the  house  of  Lennox  shall  be  as  poor  in 
Scotland  as  ever  it  was.    The  earl  continues  sick 
and  sore  troubled  in  his  mind,  and  lies  in  the  abbey 
(that  is,  the  palace  of  Holyrood).  His  son  has  been 
once  with  him,  and  he  was  with  the  queen  since 
she  came  to  the  castle.     The  queen  has  now  seen 
all  the  covenants  and  bonds  that  passed  between 
the  king  and  the  lord?,  and  now  finds  that  his  decla- 
ration, before  her  and  the  council,  of  his  innocence 
of  the  death  of  Rizzio,  was  false,  and  is  grievously 
offended  that,  by  this  means,  he  had  seeked  to 
come  by  the  crown-matrimonial.     It  is  reported 
that  an  envoy  is  gone  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  divorce 
between  her  and  her  husband !  "*    The  latter  report 
about  Mary's  seeking  a  divorce  was  certainly  incor- 
rect— one  of  those  gossiping  stories  by  whicn  Eliza- 
beth's crafly  envoys  were  occasionally  deceived ;  but 
the  family  discord  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  Mary  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  afterwards  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland, 
and  First  of  England.     On  the  day  of  the  child's 
birth  Darnley  wrote  in  the  royal  style  to  Mary's 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Guise,  telling  him  of  the  happy 
event,  at  which,   he  says,  "you  will  rejoice  as 
much  as  we  do  ourselves."     At  the  same  time  he 
adds,  "  I  and  my  wife  have  requested  the  King  of 
France  to  do  us  the  honour  of  being  godfather  to 
our  son,  by  which  I  shall  be  still  more  bound  to 
be  grateful  for  all  the  favours  he  has  done  tt8."t 
But  Darnley  did  not  rejoice  long,  and  the  Queen 
of  England  threw  another  bitter  potion  into  his 
cup.    1 1  had  been  agreed  beforehand  that  Elizabeth 
should  stand  godmother  to  the  infant  James,  and 
Mary  now  dispatched  the  diligent  and  faithful  Mel- 
ville to  London.    Melville  did  not  spare  the  spur  : 
he  took  horse  at  noon,  and  rode  to  Berwick  that 
night;  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  reached  London, 
where  his  brother  Robert  was  residing  as  Mary's 
ambassador.      Sir  Robert   sent    immediately    to 
advertise  Secretary  Cecil  of  the  birth  of  the  prince, 
and  Cecil  posted  forthwith  down  to  Greenwich, 
where  he  found  his  mistress  in  great  glee,  dancing 
after  supper,    [Her  suppers  were  not  subject  to 
such  interruptions  as  those  of  her  rival.]     '*  But," 
says  Melville,  "  so  soon  as  the  Secretary  Cecil  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  the  news  of  the  prince's  birth,  all 
her  mirth  was  laid  aside  for  that  night.     All  pre- 
sent marvelled  whence  proceeded  such  a  change  ; 
for  the  queen  did  sit  down,  putting  her  hand  uuder 

*  Letter  iu  Slate  Paper  Office,  as  RtTeo  by  Raomcr* 
t  Burghlvy  Suie  I'apcis. 
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her  cheek,  bursting  out  to  some  of  her  ladies  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while 
she  was  but  a  barren  stock."  On  the  following 
morning,  when  Melville  had  his  audience,  all  this 
was  changed :  Elizabeth  met  him  in  her  best  ap- 
pEurel,  saying  that  the  joyful  news  communicated 
by  Secretary  Cecil  had  recovered  her  out  of  a 
heavy  sickness  which  she  had  lain  under  for  fifteen 
days :  "  and  therefore,"  adds  he,  **  she  welcomed 
me  with  a  merry  volt,*  and  thanked  me  for  the 
diligence  I  had  used  in  hasting  to  give  her  that 
welcome  intelligence."  The  day  after  his  audience, 
where  the  acting  of  the  queen  was  too  transparent, 
he  received  a  royal  letter,  with  the  present  of  a  fair 
chain.f  Her  English  majesty  accepted  with  ala- 
crity the  office  of  godmother ;  and,  as  it  was  a  lone 
journey  for  ladies,  she  appointed  two  men,the£an 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Carey,  son  of  her  kinsman 
Lord  Hunsdon,t  with  a  goodly  retinue  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  to  act  as  her  proxies.  As,  how- 
ever, a  female  was  indispensable,  the  Countess 
of  Argyle,  one  of  the  spectators  of  Rizzio's  mur- 
der, was  appointed  to  represent  Elizabeth  at 
the  baptismal  font.  There  were  two  godfathers, 
the  King  of  France  being  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  these  princes  were  represented  by 
their  respective  ambassadors.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Stirling  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  according  to  tne  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 
During  the  time  of  divine  service  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  all  the  Protestant  gentlemen  sent 
down  by  Elizabeth,  stood  outside  the  chapel,  not 
daring  to  partake  in  the  idolatries  of  the  mass. 
Mary  was  "pensive  and  melancholy;"  Damley 
did  not  appear  at  all,  and  his  absence  was  much 
noticed.  The  fact  was,  he  had  stayed  away  to  save 
his  pride,  for  Elizabeth  had  strictly  charged  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  and  the  Englishmen  in  his  com- 
pany not  to  treat  him  as  king;  and,  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  being  refused  the  royal  title 
before  the  whole  court,  he  kept  away  from  the 
christening.^ 

But,  between  the  birth  and  the  baptism  of  James, 
Damley  had  become  more  than  ever  estranged 
from  the  queen,  and  Both  well  had  risen  in  favour. 
In  the  month  of  June,  when  Mary  was  near  her 
confinement,  Bothwell  and  Huntley  had  desired 
that  they  might  lodge  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  be 
near  her  majesty  at  that  critical  moment;  but  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  who,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
was  in  the  castle,  refused  them  both,  and  that,  too, 
without  exciting  any  displeasure  in  the  queen.     It 

*  Volt,  from  the  Italian  «o/(o— couoteaance. 

t  MelTillo'a  Menoira. 

i  Hcory  Caurov,  created  Baron  Haosdon  in  1559,  was  couain-ger- 
mail  to  Elixabctfi,  being  the  ion  of  Mary,  sister  of  Anne  Boloyn. 

$  The  ifodmother's  present  was  a  golden  font  beautifully  wrought ; 
bat  with  it  she  sent  a  sarcastic  message,  alluding  to  the  uelayiug  of 
the  christenins.  which  had  been  put  olT  (in  part  evidently  throtiirh 
Daroley's  fresh  aiiarrels  with  his  wife)  till  the  month  of  December. 
"  You  may  say  pteasantly."  she  writes  to  Bedford,  "  that  it  was  made 
as  soon  as  we  beard  of  the  prince's  birth,  and  then  it  was  big  enough 
for  him  )  but  now,  ha  being  grown,  ho  is  too  big  for  it.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  better  used  foi  the  next  child,  provided  it  bo  christem^d 
Iwfore  it  uutgiow  the  font.**  In  this  letter  of  inittruciions  to  llie  Eiirl. 
of  Bedford  she  also  artftiUy  alluded  to  tbe  old  quarrel  on  account  of 
the  marriagep  and  in  such  a  manner  u  was  likely  to  set  Mary  more 
and  more  against  her  husband. 


is  probable,  indeed,  that  BothwelFs  rising  fatour 
with  Mary  was  artfully  exaggerated  in  certain  of 
the  reports  that  were  made  of  it.  His  progress  in 
the  royal  graces  must  have  been  rapid  indeed,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  party,  for,  by  the  end  of  July, 
one  of  the  English  envoys  wrote  to  Cecil — "Both- 
well  carries  all  the  merit  and  counCenance  in  court. 
He  is  the  most  hated  man  among  the  noblemen, 
and  thereof  may  fall  out  somewhat  to  his  cumber, 
one  day,  if  the  queen  takes  not  up  the  matter 
the  sooner.  It  is  said  (Report  of  the  3rd  of 
August)  that  the  earl's  insolence  is  such  as  that 
David  was  never  more  abhorred  than  he  is  now. 
The  queen  and  her  husband  are  after  the  old 
manner,  or  rather  worse."*  And  yet,  at  this  time, 
Murray,  and  not  Bothwell,  was  the  object  of  Dam- 
ley's  animosity.  A  few  days  after  Cecil  was  in- 
formed that  some  new  discord  had  happened. 
"The  queen,"  wrote  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  "has 
declared  to  Murray  that  the  king  bears  him  evil 
will,  and  that  he  said  to  her  that  he  is  determined 
to  kill  him,  finding  fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  so 
much  company:  and  in  like  manner  she  wills 
Murray  to  speak  it  at  the  king,  which  he  did  a  few 
nights  since  in  the  queen's  presence,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  diverse.  The  king  confessed  that  reports 
were  made  to  him  that  Murray  was  not  his  friend, 
which  made  him  speak  that  thing  he  repented ; 
and  the  queen  affirmed  that  the  king  had  spoken 
such  words  unto  her,  and  confessdl  before  the 
whole  house  that  she  would  not  be  content  that 
either  he  or  any  other  should  be  unfriendly  to 
Murray.  Murray  inquired  the  same  stoutly,  and 
used  his  speech  very  modestly.  In  the  meantime 
the  king  departed  very  aggrieved.  He  cannot 
bear  that  the  queen  should  use  familiarity  either 
with  men  or  women,  and  especially  the  ladies  or 
Argyle,  Murray,  and  Marr,  who  keep  most  company 
withher."t 

Most  of  the  contemporary  writers  assert  that 
Damley  really  had  a  design  against  the  life  of  the 
queen's  half-brother,  and  Murray  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  forgive  him  this  intention.  At  the  same 
time,  the  friends  and  dependants  of  Morton  and 
Ruthven  entertained  a  deadly  hatred  against  Dam- 
ley for  his  behaviour  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio ; 
and  they  said,  among  themselves,  that  he  deserved 
to  die  the  death  of  a  coward  and  a  traitor  for  sacri- 
ficing men  whom  he  had  induced  to  stain  their 
hands  in  blood.  In  short,  Darnley  had  enemies 
in  all  quarters,  and  friends  in  none ;  and  it  may 
have  been  fear  which  made  him  embrace  at  one 
moment  the  project  of  travelling  on  the  continent. 

The  birth  of  James  tended  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  increase  the  ill- humours  and  jealousies  of 
Elizabeth.  It  revived  the  spirit  of  Mary's  parti- 
sans in  England,  who  were  mostly,  but  not  all. 
Catholics.  These  men,  seeing  the  English  queen 
still  unmarried,  and  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so, 
began  to  calculate  as  a  certainty  on  the  succession 

•  Letters  in  Slate  Paper  Office  and  Report  in  Harl.  MSS    aa 
quoted  by  Knuraer.  '* 
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falling,  if  not  to  Mary,  to  her  son ;  for  at  this  time 
the  line  of  Suffolk  had  almost  dropped  out  of  notice. 
It  appears  to  have  been  this  English  party  that  got 
up  an  alarm  as  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  succes- 
sion ;  but  as  the  danger,  in  case  of  Elizabeth's 
death,  was  so  great  and  so  obvious,  all  parties  soon 
joined  in  pressing  for  some  settlement,  either  by 
£li2abeth's  marriage  or  otherwise.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  Mary  to  be  indifferent  to  this  question, 
and  in  an  unlucky  hour  she  again  pressed  her  rival 
to  name  her  successor,  and  obtain  from  the  par- 
liament a  recognition  of  her  own  rights.  In  fact, 
during  some  stormy  debates  in  both  houses,*  Mary 
was  mentioned  as  being  the  first  in  the  order  of 
succession  after  Elizabeth.  But  this  extraordinary 
woman  stopped  further  proceedings,  by  declaring 
that  she  intended  to  marry,  and  to  have,  by  God's 
grace,  an  heir  of  her  own  body.  These  debates 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  mouths  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  both  Lords  and  Commons 
showed  a  determined  spirit  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers — the  Commons  even  proposing  that 
the  question  of  supplies  and  that  of  the  succession 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Then  our  old  friend  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  with  a  serious  face,  told  the  Com- 
mons that  he  had  heard  the  queen's  majesty  de- 
clare, in  solemn  manner,  that  she  would  take  a 
husband  for  the  good  of  her  people.  As  the  House 
was  in  all  probability  not  quite  convinced  by  Sir 
Ralph,  Elizabeth  ordered  Secretary  Cecil,  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  Sir  Ambrose  Carr,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Sir  Edward  Rogers, 
comptroller  of  her  household,  to  make  the  same 
declaration.  The  Commons,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  still  unconvinced;  they  joined  the 
question  of  the  marriage  with  the  question  of 
settlement,  and  were  proceeding  with  earnestness 
when  Elizabeth  commanded  them  not  to  proceed 
further  in  that  matter.  This  imperative  order 
gave  great  discontent;  but  the  Commons  had 
not  as  yet  settled  what  were  their  privileges; 
and  Paul  Wentworth,  the  member  that  showed 
most  spirit,t  ventured  only  to  doubt  whether  such 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  crown  were  not 
an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  House.  Cecil  endeavoured  to  restore  good 
humour  and  a  confidence  which  he  scarcely  felt 
himself,  by  assuring  them  that  Elizabeth  pledged 
to  the  House  the  word  of  a  queen  that  she  would 

*  Cecil  notices  **  certain  lewd  bills  tiirown  abroiul  against  the 
queen's  majestyp  for  not  assenting  to  have  the  matter  of  sucoession 
proved  in  Parliament;  and  bills  also  to  charge  Sir  W.  Cecil  with  the 
occasion  thereof.'*  See  Cecil's  curious  Journal,  extending  from  No- 
vember, 1542,  to  January,  1597>  as  published  by  Murdeu,  at  the  eud 
of  his  collection  of  the  Burghley  State  Papers.  This  journal  con- 
tains  an  authentic  summary  of  the  great  events  of  Elizabetii's  reign ; 
but  the  entries  are*  unfortunately,  Tery  sureincc— mere  memoranda. 

f  Another  bold  debater  was  Dalttin,  whom  the  queen  took  severely 
to  account  wh«*n  the  Lords  and  Commons  waited  upon  her.  "  Dal- 
ton,"  says  Cecil,  in  his  Journal,  **  was  blamed  for  speaking  in  the 
Commons*  }IouKe."  It  should  appear,  howerer,  Irum  a  minute  of 
Cecil's,  published  by  Haynes,  that  Daltou's  oflfcnce  was  not  speak- 
ing/or, but  against,  Mary.^-endeavouring  '*  to  tax  and  abuse  the 
estate  uf  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  whom  her  majesty  is  in  amity.'* 
In  fact.  Elizabeth,  in  her  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  mist,  punished, 'by 
tnrns,  those  who  proclnimed  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Suffolk  as 
liciug  preferable  to  those  of  Mary,  and  those  who  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  Mary  to  be  preferable  to  those  of  the  House  of  SufTolk: 
and  even  when  she  was  most  irritated  at  the  pressing  of  Mary*a 
claims  the  would  sot  pexmit  her  aubjecta  to  impugn  them. 


marry;  after  which  he  made  some  statements 
which  confirm,  what  ought  never  to  have  been 
doubted  by  historians,  that  Elizabeth  had  been  a 
most  troublesome  prisoner  in  the  days  of  her  sister 
Mary.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  her  majesty, 
Cecil  told  the  House,  that  the  naming  of  a  suc- 
cessor must  be  attended  with  great  danger  to 
her  own  person ;  that  she  had  herself  experienced 
during  the  reign  of  her  sister  how  much  court 
was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what 
dangerous  sachfices  men  would  maJce  of  their 
present  duty  to  their  future  prospects;  and 
that,  therefore,  she  had  delayed  the  naming  of 
any  successor.  But  still  the  Commons  were 
restive — some  of  them  even  declarmg  that  the 
queen  was  bound  in  duty  to  secure  them  against 
the  chances  of  a  civil  war  and  a  disputed  suc- 
cession; that,  by  persisting  in  her  present  con- 
duct, she  would  show  herself  the  step-mother,  not 
the  natural  parent,  of  her  people,  and  would  seem 
to  desire  that  England  should  subsist  no  longer 
than  she  should  have  the  glory  and  satis&ction  of 
governing  it.  Never  had  the  Commons  been  so 
bold.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  into  civility:  she 
called  up  the  Speaker  to  court,  assured  him  that 
she  was  sincere  in  her  intention  of  marrying,  but 
repeated  her  prohibition  as  to  the  debates  still 
going  on.  The  members,  however,  showed  a  de- 
termination not  to  obey  this  command;  upon 
which  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  revoke  it,  and 
to  allow  the  House  the  liberty  of  debate.  The 
latter  wise  measure  cooled  their  heat,  and  they 
voted  the  supplies  without  hampering  them  with 
conditions.  Soon  after  this,  the  queen  dissolved 
the  parliament;  but  it  was  not  consistent  with  her 
temper  and  her  notions  of  prerogative  to  permit 
them  to  depart  without  a  lesson.  It  provokes  a 
smile  to  hear  this  habitual  practitioner  accusing 
others  of  cunning;  but  it  appears  certain  that 
many  of  the  members  had  really  been  driving  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  her  hated  rivals  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  She  told  them,  with  some  sharpness, 
that  their  proceedings  had  contained  much  dissi- 
mulation and  artifice;  that,  imder  the  plausible 
pretences  of  marriage  and  succession,  many  of 
them  had  covered  very  malevolent  intentions 
towards  her ;  but  that  she  should  assuredly  reap 
one  advantage  from  the  attempts  of  these  men — 
she  could  now  distinguish  her  friends  from  her 
foes.  ''  But  do  you  think,"  added  she,  '*  that  I 
am  unmindful  of  your  future  security,  or  will  be 
negligent  in  settling  the  succession  ?  That  is  the 
chief  object  of  my  concern ;  as  I  know  myself  to 
be  liable  to  mortality.  Or  do  you  apprehend  that 
I  meant  to  encroach  on  your  liberties?  No;  it 
was  never  my  meaning ;  I  only  intended  to  stop 
you  before  you  approached  the  precipice.  All 
things  have  their  time  ;  and,  though  you  may  be 
blessed  with  a  sovereign  more  wise  or  more 
learned  than  I,  yet  I  assure  you  that  no  o  .e 
will  ever  rule  over  you  who  shall  be  more  cart- 
ful of  your  safety.  And,  therefore,  hencefor- 
ward, whether  I  live  to  see  the  like  assemblv 
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or  no,  or  whoever  holds  the  reins  of  government, 
let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  provoking  your 
sovereign's  patience  so  far  as  you  have  done  mine. 
But  I  shall  now  conclude,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disgusts  I  have  received,  (for  I  mean  not  to  part 
with  you  in  anger,)  the  greater  part  of  you  may 
assure  themselves  that  they  go  home  in  their 
prince's  good  graces."  But  it  was  Elizabeth's 
policy  never  to  do  anything  unpopular  with  one 
hand  without  performing  some  popular  act  with 
the  other  :  she  remitted  payment  of  part  of  the 
supplies  voted  to  her,  making  that  memorable  and 
captivating  speech — ^that  money  in  the  purses  of 
her  subjects  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her  own 
exchequer.* 

On  the  9th  of  November,  while  the  debates  were 
at  the  warmest  in  the  English  parliament,  Mary 
addressed  a  letter  to  Elizabeth's  privy  council, 
calling  to  mind  that  her  hereditary  right,  as  had 
latelv  been  mentioned  in  the  parliament,  was  indis- 
putable. "And,  albeit,"  continues  Mary,  "  we 
be  not  of  mind  to  press  our  good  sister  further  than 
shall  come  of  her  own  good  pleasure  to  put  the 
matter  in  question,  yet  likewise  we  will  be  judged 
by  the  laws  of  England.  We  do  affectuously 
require  you  to  have  respect  to  justice  with  iudiifer- 
ency,  whenever  it  shall  nlease  the  queen  to  put  it 
in  deliberation."t  As  the  English  parliament  was 
actually  engaged  on  the  matter,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  press  Elizabeth  to  a  decision,  nothing 
could  well  be  more  a  matter  of  course  than  Mary's 
mentioning  her  own  claims  at  such  a  moment. 
But  the  measure  evidently  chagrined  her  rival,  who 
was  further  irritated  by  a  request  urged  by  Melville 
— ^**to  cause  certain  persons,  now  living,  to  be 
examined  of  their  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the 
last  testament  of  King  Henry."t  The  will  of 
Henry  VIII.,  whiclrbaxred  in  the  most  irregular 
manner  the  Scottish  line,  was  indeed  the  only 
obstacle  to  Mary's  hereditary  claim,  and  this  will 
was  suspected  by  many  to  have  been  a  forgery. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  resolved  to  do  no  such  thing, 
instructed  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  tell  Mary  that 
she  meant  to  examine  her  father's  will  as  soon  as 
she  should  find  it  convenient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  to  request  the  Scottish  queen  fully 
to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  had 
been  deferred,  as  she  said,  "  upon  account  of  some 
words  therein  prejudicial  to  the  queen's  right  and 
title  before  all  others,  after  us;"  adding,  "our 
meaning  is  to  require  nothing  to  be  confirmed  in 
that  treaty  but  that  which  directly  appertains  to  us 
and  our  children ;  omitting  anything  in  that  treaty 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  her  title  as  next  heir  of 
us  and  our  children.  All  which  may  be  secured 
to  her  by  a  new  treaty  between  us  and  her ;  and, 
for  security,  she  may  have  of  us  an  engagement 
that  we  will  never  do  or  suffer  anything  that  may 

•  Camdi'ii.— D*Ewes.~Ceeil  say*  briefly,  ia  his  Journal,—**  la 
thit  parliameut  time  the  queen's  majesty  did  remit  a  part  of  the  offer 
of  a  iiibiidy  by  tlie  Communi,  who  offered  largely  to  the  end  to  have 
had  the  succession  stablishcd." 

t  Harl  MS.,  4645,  as  quoted  by  Raamer. 
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be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  title,  and  shall  declare 
against  any  who  shall  invade  against  the  same." 
This  artful  letter  continues—"  You  are  to  persuade 
her  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  wav  to 
avoid  all  jealousies  and  difficulties  between  us,  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  amity.  By  denying  this 
demand,  and  way,  we  may  conceive  some  want  of 
good  meaning  to  us,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  do. 
Without  such  provisions,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  preserve  amity,  yet  occasions  may  happen  to 
incline  either  of  us  to  be  jealous  one  of  another, 
which  can  be  remedied  but  by  the  proceeding 
aforesaid."*  But  a  compliance  with  this  '*  pro- 
ceeding aforesaid,"  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  renimciation  on  Mary's  part  of  all  rights  to 
the  English  succession  (for  so  much  was  implied 
in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh),  only  softened  by  a 
promise  from  one  whose  merit  in  promise-keeping 
had  not  been  very  conspicuous.  If  Elizabeth  had 
proposed  that  the  two  transactions  should  go  hand- 
in-hand, — that  her  treaty  should  accompany  Mary's 
ratification  in  full  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, — 
then  her  proposal  would  have  been  natural  and 
judicious,  and  also  fair ;  but  this  new  treaty^  gra- 
ciously proposed  on  her  part,  was  made  to  stand 
over  for  some  future  time,  and  she  even  spoke 
hypothetically  of  its  securing  Mary's  rights.  Now 
all  this  was  very  undiplomatic ;  and  there  was  not 
a  minister  or  a  negotiator  in  Europe  that  would 
have  entered  upon  such  an  agreement  unless  in  the 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  force.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  better  for  Mary  had  she  gratified 
her  imperious  rival  in  this  particular;  but  her 
refusal  was  neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable,  but 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  honest  diplomacy. 
Elizabeth,  however,  was  furious.  We  have  not 
evidence  to  prove  the  fiUl  extent  to  which  her  not 
very  scrupulous  conscience  permitted  her  to  go, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  threw  more  activity  into 
intrigues  and  proceedings  which  had  never  been 
interrupted,  and  sought  to  preserve  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  to  avoid  naming  an  odious  successor, 
by  stirring  up  fresh  troubles  in  Scotland.  Her 
agents  at  Edinburgh  had  continual  conferences 
with  Murray :  the  godly  lords  who  had  murdered 
Rizzio  were  taken  under  her  special  and  avowed 
protection :  and  when  the  Earl  of  Bedford  attended 
at  the  christening  of  James,  he  was  instructed  by 
his  sovereign  and  Secretary  Cecil  to  take  advantage 
of  that  happy  moment  to  plead  to  Queen  Mary  in 
their  favour.  Mary,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
happy  or  cheerful  at  that  moment  ;t  yet,  at  the 
petition  of  Bedford,  she  granted  the  murderers  a 
firee  pardon;  and  within  a  few  days  the  lords 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lindsay,  with  seventy-five 
other  conspirators,  chiefly  the  followers  of  Morton, 
returned  into  ScoUand,  where,  withiu  six  months, 

•  Harl.  MS.  4645.  aa  qnoted  by  Raamer. 

t  According  to  the  French  ambassador,  «he' behaved  admirably 
well  at  the  baptism  and  at  the  entertainment  given  to  all  that  goodly 
company,  but  yet  could  not  conceal  her  unhappiness.  He  says,*- 
"  Slie  sent  for  me  yesterday,  the  SSnd  of  December  •(^Ve  iayt  ujter 
the  ceremony), 'and  I  found  ner  laid  on  the  bed,  weeping  sore.  .  ,  . 
I  am  much  grieved  for  the  many  troubles  and  vexotiona  she  meetf 
wldL**-'X«tt«r  (fU  Croc  fmiM  by  KmtK 
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they  disgraced  and  dethroned  their  forgiving  Eove- 
reigii.  Damley,  who  was  in  Stirling  Castle,  quitted 
that  place  for  Glasgow  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  queen  had  caused  the  privy  seal  to  he  put  to 
the  pardon  of  Morton,  a  man  whom  he  had  good 
reason  to  dread.  According  to  John  Knox,  Dam- 
ley  left  the  queen  abruptly,  "without  goodnight.*' 
Bothwell,  on  the  contrary,  testified  great  joy  at  the 
recall  of  the  exiles,  and  even  went  to  meet 
Morton,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conference 
at  Whittingham,  on  the  Scottish  borders ; — 
where,  according  to  Morton's  confession,  when 
his  own  hour  came,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  a  conspiracy  for  murdering  Damley.* 
At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had 
pleaded  for  the  exiles  in  England,  conducted  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  to  his  house  in  Fife,  and  there 
treated  him  "  with  much  honour,  great  cheer,  and 
courteous  entertainment,"  things  which,  we  are 
entitled  to  surmise,  were  but  a  cover  to  more 
serious  transactions.  It  is  difficult  to  advance 
where  every  point  is  matter  of  controversy,  and 
where  there  is  a  want  of  unsuspected  evidence. 
To  enter  into  one  half  of  these  "  historical 
doubts "  would  be  to  fill  an  immense  volume;  we 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  find  a  shorter  way 
through  this  maze,  judging  in  the  best  way  we 
can,  and  asserting  nothing  as  positive  where  there 
can  be  any  doubt. 

It  should  appear  that  Bothwell,  whose  audacity 
was  equal  to  anything,  conceived  the  notion  of 
marrying  the  queen,  building  confidently  on  her 
affection  for  his  person.  Yet  this  scheme  must 
have  been  recent  and  sudden,  as  also  the  love  of 
the  queen,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded.  Botliwell,  not  six  months  before,  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and, 
though  he  got  rid  of  this  incumbrance,  he  would 
scarcely  have  taken  a  wife  if  he  had  then  contem- 
plated a  union  with  the  queen.  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  given  no  very  striking  proof 
of  an  ardent  and  headlong  passion,  and  she,  as 
recently  as  the  month  of  December,  had  rejected  a 
measure  proposed  to  her  by  her  council,  and  which 
would  have  left  her  at  least  free  to  marry  again. 
Some  little  circumstances  usually  cited  against  her 
admit  of  a  very  different  explanation  from  the  one 
generally  given.  We  must  here  descend  to  mi- 
nutiee  otherwise  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history. 
On  the  27th  of  July  Mary  set  sail  in  a  vessel, 
manned  by  Bothwell,  for  Alloa,  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  Forth.  This  was  called  by  her 
enemies  a  going  away  with  the  pirates  and  with 
Bothwell ;  but  that  earl,  as  lord  high  admiral,  was 
the  proper  person  to  attend  to  such  a  voyage,  and 
the  pirates  were  Scottish  sailors  under  his  com- 
mand. The  queen,  who  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  child-bearing,  was  too  weak  to  travel  on 
horseback,  and  it  appears  that  she  had  no  wheel- 
carriage.  But  even  if  there  had  been  a  carriage 
and  good  roads  (which  were  altogether  wanting),  a 

•  Th is  is  what  Melville  calls  a  qwiet  friendship,    *•  Tl»e  Earl  of  Potli- 
weU,**  Uesays,  "picked  upa  quiet  frieudsbip  with  the  Earl  Mortou.'* 


voyage  by  sea  was  preferable  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  queen  was  going  to  visit  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  a  most  honourable  and  devout  man  according 
to  the  showing  even  of  his  enemies,  and  that  noble- 
man, together  with  Murray  and  most  of  her  officers 
of  state,  besides  Bothwell,  accompanied  her.  Dam- 
ley, it  is  true,  chose  to  go  by  land,  but  Damley, 
brides  being  in  different  case  from  his  convales- 
cent wife,  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  was,  besides,  wayward  and  capricious, 
like  a  spoilt  boy,  on  all  occasions.  On  the  29ih  of 
July  the  queen  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  arrived  to  congra- 
tulate her  upon  her  safe  delivery;  and,  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  she  ascended  the  Forth  again  to  Alloa, 
when  her  husband  joined  her  and  remained  two 
nights  with  her.  During  this  time  Secretary  Mait- 
land,  who  had  absconded  after  Rizzio's  assassina- 
tion, in  the  arranging  of  which  he  had  played  a 
foremost  part,  was  pardoned  in  spite  of  Bothwell. 
On  the  4th  of  August  Mary  again  descended  the 
Forth,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Holyrood,  to  all 
appearance  much  improved  in  health  by  her  stay 
at  Alloa  and  her  short  sea  voyages.  For  two  days 
after  her  return  she  and  her  husband  agreed  well 
together,  and  when  dissensions  broke  out  the  name 
of  Bothwell  was  not  mentioned ;  but  it  was  said 
that  Damley  was  offended  with  the  queen  for 
keeping  so  much  company  with  Murray,  her  half- 
brodier,  and  then  her  prime  minister;  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  Damley  is  accused  of 
threatening  to  make  away  with  Murray.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  broils,  Mary  and  her 
husband,  attended  by  Huntley,  Murray,  and 
otlier  nobles,  hunted  together  in  Peebleshire  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  returned  in  company  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  Mary  aod  Damley  went  to 
Stirling,  carrying  with  them  Prince  James.  Leav- 
ing their  infant  in  Stirling  Castle,  they  went  to- 
gether to  hunt  for  a  few  days  in  Glenartney,  in 
Perthshire.  On  the  31st  of  August  they  returned 
to  Stirling,  where  they  remained  together,  with 
their  child,  nearly  a  fortnight  On  the  12th  of 
September  Mary  went  to  Edinbui^gh  to  attend  pub- 
lic business,  and  Damley  refused  to  accompany 
her.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the  queen 
retumed  to  her  husband.  Two  days  after  she 
repaired  alone  to  Edinburgh,  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  wayward  husband  go  witli 
her.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Damley  spoke  of 
going  abroad : — his  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
informed  the  queen  of  this  strange  design.  Mary 
instantly  laid  Lennox's  letter  before  her  privy 
council,  and,  on  that  same  night,  at  10  o'clock, 
Damley  arrived  at  Edinburgh ;  but  he  would  not 
enter  Holyrood  House  unless  three  of  the  chief 
nobles  who  were  there  should  be  dismissed.  These 
were,  according  to  one  account,  the  Earls  of  Mur- 
ray, Argyle,  and  Rothes;  according  to  another 
Murray,  Rothes,  and  Secretary  Maitland.  In  no 
contemporary  account  is  there  mention  made  of 
Bothwell,  and,  in  addition  to  his  old  grounds  of 
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jealousy  and  enmity  against  Murray,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Damley  was  at  this  moment  enraged 
because  he  cuuld  not  obtain  such  things  as  he 
sought, — to  wit,  the  dismissals  of  Secretary  Mait- 
land,  the  Justice  Clerk,  and  th'^  clerk  of  registry. 
On  the  morrow,  when  Damley  came  to  his  senses, 
the  queen,  in  presence  of  the  privy  council  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  con- 
jured him  to  say  whether  she  had  ever  given  him 
offence,  and  to  state  the  true  cause  of  his  discon- 
tent. He  declared  that  the  queen  had  never  given 
him  any  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  he  had  no 
real  intention  of  quitting  the  kingdom ;  and  yet, 
when  he  returned  from  the  council,  he  said  to  the 
queen,  "  Adieu,  madam,  you  shall  not  see  my  face 
for  a  long  space."  He  went  to  Glasgow  to  his 
father  and  hired  a  vessel,  and  kept  it  in  readiness 
as  if  he  really  meant  to  abscond.  Hence  also  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  stating  grievances  which 
he  would  not  mendon  before;  and  yet  in  these 
grievances  there  is  no  mention  of  Bothwel],or  hint  of 
any  jealousy  on  his  account.  Damley  complained, 
first,  that  the  queen  did  not  trust  him  with  so  much 
authority,  nor  was  at  such  pains  to  advance  him 
and  to  make  him  be  honoured  by  the  nation,  as 
formerly ;  secondly,  that  nobody  attended  him,  and 
the  nobility  avoided  his  company.  To  these 
avowed  grievances  Mary  replied  that  she  had  con- 
ferred so  much  honour  on  him  as  had  rendered 
herself  very  uneasy ;  and  that  he  had  abused  her 
favours  by  patronising  a  conspiracy  against  her ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  she  had  continued  to 
show  him  such  respect  that,  though  those  who 
entered  her  chamber  with  him  and  murdered  her 
faithful  servant  had  named  him  as  their  chief,  yet 
she  had  never  accused  him  thereof,  but  excused 
him,  as  if  she  had  not  believed  the  fact.  (This 
passage  proves,  what  has  scarcely  ever  been 
doubted,  that  Mary  was  not  deceived  by  Damley's 
protestations  of  innocence,  and  that  his  share  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio  was  a  crime  she  could  never 
forget  or  really  forgive,  however  much  she  may 
have  been  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  her  husband  )  Thirdly, 
that  as  to  his  not  being  attended,  the  fault  was  his 
own,  as  she  had  always  offered  him  her  own  ser- 
vants, and  could  not  compel  the  nobles  to  wait 
upon  him,  since  it  was  his  own  deportment  and 
want  of  courtesy  which  drove  them  from  him.  This 
reply  was  drawn  up  by  the  privy  council ;  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
declaring  that  Damley  had  no  ground  of  complaint, 
but,  on  &e  contrary,  the  best  reason  to  look  upon 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  princes  of 
Christendom,  if  he  had  only  known  his  own  hap- 
piness and  made  a  proper  use  of  his  good  fortune, 
was  signed  by  Huntley,  Argyle,  Murray,  Athole, 
Caithness,  Rothes,  Secretary  Maitland,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of  Galloway, 
Ross,  Orkney*  and  Dunkeld.  And  Le  Croc  the 
French  ambassador,  wrote  at  this  very  moment ; — 
"  It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  Damley  shall  be  able 
to  raise  any  distuibancci  for  there  is  not  one  person 
VOL.  Ih 


in  this  kingdom  that  regards  him  any  further  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  queen ;  and  I  never  saw  her 
majesty  so  much  beloved,  esteemed,  and  honoured, 
or  so  great  harmony  amongst  all  her  subjects,  as  at 
present,  by  her  own  conduct."*  During  part  of 
these  transactions  Bothwell  was  not  at  court,  and 
Damley^s  petulance  was  not  directed  against  Aim, 
but  against  Murray  and  Maitland,  two  men  who 
were  seldom  insulted  with  impunity,  or  disappointed 
in  carrying  any  scheme  they  proposed, — ^men  of 
consummate  craft,  who  could  always  turn  the  fiercer 
villanies  of  others  to  their  own  purpose.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  October,  Bothwell,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  warden  of  the  marches,  left 
Edinburgh  for  the  Borders,  which  were,  as  usual, 
in  a  disturbed  state.  On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  Mary,  according  to  a  purpose  declared 
many  weeks  before,  went  to  Jedburgh  to  hold 
Justice  Ayres,  or  to  superintend  the  proceedings  of 
the  circuit  courts,  a  common  practice,  at  the  re- 
gular seasons,  with  Scottish  sovereigns.  On  the 
same  day  that  Mary  set  out  for  the  Borders,  Both- 
well  was  wounded  at  Hermitage  Castle  by  an  out- 
law of  those  parts  named  Eliott  of  Park,  whom  he 
had  attempted  to  make  prisoner  with  his  own 
hand.  The  news  of  this  affray  reached  Mary  at 
Jedburgh,  where  she  was  attended  by  most  of  her 
officers  of  state.  It  has  been  stated  by  an  elegant, 
but  not  very  correct,  historian,  that  she  instantly 
flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Bothwell  ;t  but  it 
is  proved  by  the  most  authentic  documents  that 
she  did  not  quit  her  duties  and  engagements  at 
Jedburgh  until  eight  days  had  elapsed.  This 
materially  changes  the  aspect  of  the  story.  **  A 
journey  undertaken,"  says  Walter  Scott,  "  after 
such  an  interval,  has  not  the  appearance  of  being 
performed  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  flowed  from  some  political  motive ; 
and  the  queen's  readiness  to  take  arms  in  person, 
both  previously  to  the  battle  of  Coirichie  and  at 
the  Round-about  Raid,  may  account  for  her 
dauntlessly  approaching  a  disturbed  district  in  her 
dominions  without  supposing  her  to  be  acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  a  guilty  passion,  or  even  an 
inordinate  favour  for  her  wounded  officer.''^  On 
the  )6th  of  October  Mary  rode  on  horseback  from 
Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  Castle,  to  visit  the  wounded 
Bothwell.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
was  about  twenty  English  miles;  but  she  rode 
back  to  Jedburgh  on  the  same  day,  not  stopping  to 
sleep  at  Hermitage,  which  was  her  castle  and  not 
Bothwell's.  Historians  in  general  arenot  good  horse- 
men :  they  have  considered  this  journey  as  some- 
thing much  more  remarkable  than  it  really  was  in 
a  spirited,  active  woman  of  four-and-twenty,  who 
was  a  most  excellent  horsewoman,  and  they  have 
fancied  that  no  motive  short  of  an  amorous  one 
could  possibly  make  the  queen  ride  forty  statute 
miles  in  one  day  !  But  Mary  was  likely  to  ride 
forty  miles  in  a  long  autumn  day  fur  mere  pastime, 
and  in  the  present  case  there  was  a  sufficiently 
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strong  motive  in  lier  desire  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  an  outrage  committed  on  one  who,  by  right  of 
office,  represented  her  royal  authority,  and  who,  in 
her  eyes,  even  without  love,  may  have  appeared  as 
an  active  and  deserving  lieutenant  But,  again,  if 
the  journey  had  been  so  terrible  and  Mary  so  lost 
to  shame  as  they  represented,  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  at  the  trouble  of  riding  back  to  Jedburgh 
before  night  set  in.  In  the  enfeebled  state  of  her 
health  the  long  ride  did,  however,  prove  some- 
what serious,  for,  on  the  following  day,  the  17th  of 
October,  the  queen  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
fever,  which,  in  conjunction  with  uneasiness  of 
mind,  caused  partly  by  her  husband,  and  her  appre- 
hension of  some  fresh  conspiracy,  or  of  some  murder 
like  that  of  Rizzio,  brought  her  almost  to  the  point 
of  death,  and  kept  her  during  ten  whole  days  in  a 
very  doubtful  state.  Intelligence  of  the  queen's 
illness  was  sent  immediately  to  Damley,  who  was 
then  no  farther  off  than  Glasgow,  and  who  showed 
great  indifference  on  the  receipt  of  it.  The  French 
ambassador  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  both  wrote  to 
Paris,  relating  the  dangerous  state  of  the  queen, 
and  complaining  of  her  husband's  neglect.  Darn- 
ley  at  last  took  the  road  to  Jedburgh,  but  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  the  28th  of  October. 
The  queen,  now  convalescent,  received  him  but 
coolly,  and  the  very  next  day  he  left  her  again. 
It  should  appear,  however,  that  Damley  stood 
in  dread  of  Murray  and  Maitland,  who  were 
almost  constantly  with  his  wife,  and  who  had  taken 
measures  during  her  illness  to  exclude  him  and  his 
father  from  all  share  in  the  government  in  case  the 
disease  should  prove  mortal.*  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  Darnley  had  opposed  the  recal  of  Mait- 
land :  rash  and  thoughtless  as  he  was,  he  knew 
that  the  secretary  was  a  man  of  unsearchable  in- 
trigue, was  leagued  with  his  own  enemies  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  and  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  court,  which  still 
affected  to  treat  Damley,  not  as  King  of  Scotland, 
but  aa  a  rebellious  subject  of  England.  On  the 
9th  of  November  Mary,  having  finished  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Ayres,  left  Jedburgh  for  Kelso,  where 
she  held  a  council  on  the  following  day,  "  She 
then  returned  by  the  Merse,  and  being  desirous  to 
see  Berwick  afar  off,  she  ascended  Halidon  Hill, 
being  well  escorted  by  troops  of  Borderers  on  horse- 
back. The  English  garrison  of  Berwick  honoured 
her  with  many  shots  of  artillery ;  and  Sir  John 
FoTster,  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Enelish  Border, 
came,  with  other  officers,  out  of  Berwick,  and  con- 
ferred with  her  majesty  as  to  the  keeping  of  good 
order  in  those  wild  districts.  While  Sir  John  was 
talking  with  the  queen,  his  courser  reared,  and,  in 
coming  down,  strack  with  his  fore  feet  her  ma- 
jesty's leg  and  hurt  her  much.  Incontinent,  the 
warden  leaped  off  his  horse  and  sate  down  upon  his 

•  MetTfUe  tayt,  "  that,  daring  the  ttay  of  the  court  at  Jedhnrfih, 
there  was  another  dark  plot  on  loot,  and  that  the  Barls  of  Bothwell 
and  Huntley  enterpriied  the  tlanghter  of  the  Earl  of  Hurray,  but  the 
Lord  Hume  came  there  with  foreet  and  prevented  that  enterprise." 
Keith,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  It  rather  probable  that  there  was  a 
pnrpoM  entertained  to  morder  BothweU  1 


knees,  craving  pardon  atber  grace,  f^r  tlien  all 
England  bore  her  majesty  great  reverence.  Her 
majesty  made  him  to  rise,  and  said  that  she  was 
not  hurt ;  yet  it  compelled  her  majesty  to  tarry  two 
days  at  the  castle  of  Hume,  until  she  was  well 
again.***  Melville,  who  was  of  the  party,  adds, 
'^The  king  followed  her  about  where  she  rode,  getting 
on  good  countenance,  and  therefore  he  passed  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  fell  sick  for  displeasure,  as  was 
alleged,  not  without  some  bruit  of  an  ill  drink  by 
some  of  his  servants. "t  But,  according  to  all  other 
accounts,  Damley  had  gone  straight  to  Glasgow 
after  his  short  visit  to  the  queen  at  Jedburgh.  On 
the  19th  of  November  Mary  proceeded  to  Tan- 
tallon  Castle,  and  thence,  on  the  following  day,  to 
Craigmillar.  Here,  according  to  Le  Croc,  the 
French  ambassador,  she  was  sick  and  melancholy, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  About  a  week 
after  her  arrival  at  Craigmillar,  Darnley,  whose  con- 
duct can  be  reduced  to  no  rational  rule,  came  to 
visit  her,  and  remained  a  week !  The  queen  was 
attended  by  nearly  her  whole  court.  Murray  was 
there,  and  so  also  were  Argyle,  Huntley,  BothweU, 
and  Maitland,  the  last  having  just  dispatched 
letters  to  Morton,  who  was  as  yet  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  beginning  of  December  Maitland 
and  Murray,  after  conferring  with  Argyle,  Hunt- 
ley, and  Bothwell,  resolved  that  the  queen  should 
be  divorced  from  her  unsuitable  husband.  It 
appears  that  all  these  lords  were  perfectly  agreed 
as  to  this  plan,  but  that  Murray  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, leaving  the  principal  management  of  the 
affair  to  the  adroit  and  eloquent  Maitland,  who 
bore  a  personal  and  bitter  hatred  to  Damley.  But 
when  the  plan  was  laid  before  the  queen,  she  re- 
jected it  without  hesitation,  saying  that  such  a 
measure  could  not  be  adopted  without  throwing 
discredit  on  her  own  character  and  doubts  on  the 
legitimacy  of  her  child ;  nor  could  the  eloquence  of 
Maitland  and  the  eamestness  of  BothweU  ovei^ 
come  this  repugnance, — a  striking  proof  that,  up 
to  this  time  at  least,  she  was  chary  of  her  reputa- 
tion, and  anxious  to  preserve  it  even  at  the  cost  of 
great  suffering ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pains  she 
took  to  preserve  appearances,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that,  since  that  ftital  night  in  Holyiood,  the  sight  of 
Damley  was  more  odious  and  painftd  to  her  than 
the  stabs  of  daggers.  Bothwell,  whose  arguments 
were  of  a  direct  kind,  said  that,  as  for  any  injury  to 
the  infant  prince,  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
"  My  father  and  mother,'*  said  he,  "  were  divorced, 
yet  my  father's  titles,  and  offices,  and  estates, 
descended  lawftilly  to  me.**  The  queen  was  as  firm 
as  ever,  and  she  desired  them  not  to  meddle  any 
more  with  such  a  subject,  leaving  it  to  God  of  his 
goodness  to  put  remedy  thereto.  *'  Madam,"  said 
Lethington,  **  let  us  go  to  the  matter  among  us, 
and  your  grace  shall  see  nothing  but  good,  and 
approved  by  parliament." 

A  few  days  after  this  debate,  the  queen  was  at 
Stirling  for  the  baptism  of  her  child.  Ther^,  as 
we  have  related,  she  pardoned  the   dark-aooled 
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Morton  and  his  confederates;  and  then  it  was 
.  that  BothwcU,  Maitland,  and  Morton,  fresh 
from  England,  met  at  Whittingham,  where  it  is 
8uppose<C  andy  in  fact,  almost  proved,  that  they 
concerted  the  murder  of  Damley,  who,  after  the 
ceremonies  at  Stirling,  in  which  he  did  not  par- 
take, had  again  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Glas- 
gow. This  doomed  man  could  know  nothing  of 
the  secret  meeting  between  Bothwell,  Maitland, 
and  Morton ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  returned 
exiles  were  athirst  for  vengeance  against  him.  He 
reached  Glasgow  ;  but  a  frightful  disease — ^the 
small-pox — was  there  before  him,  and  he  caught 
the  infection  immediately.  When  informed  of  his 
malady,  the  queen  sent  him  her  own  physician.* 
When  her  own  life  was  in  danger  at  Jedburgh 
Damley  had  shown  no  solicitude.  She  did  not  go 
to  Glasgow  herself,  but  the  historians  who  censure 
her  on  this  account  seem  to  forget  that  she  had  an 
infant  to  attend  to,  and  that  the  disease  was  in  the 
highest  degree  contagious.  The  queen  set  out  from 
Stirling  with  the  young  prince  for  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  14th  of  January,  1567. 
The  capital  rung  with  different  rumours,  some  of 
which  reached  her  ears,  and  gave  her  great  uneasi- 
ness. It  was  said,  for  example,  that  Darnley  in- 
tended to  crown  his  infant  son,  and  to  take  the 
government  on  himself.  But  by  another  report, 
which  seems  to  have  been  equally  prevalent,  Darn- 
ley  was  to  be  put  in  ward,  as  he  could  not  bear 
some  of  the  nobles  who  attended  the  court,  so  that 
he  or  they  must  leave  it.  When  the  privy  council 
inquired  into  these  rumours,  they  reported  that 
they  had  traced  them  to  a  set  of  obscure  men,  but 
particularly  to  one  Walker,  a  very  meddling  fellow, 
and  town-clerk  of  Glasgow,  the  place  where  Darn- 
ley  chiefly  lived.  Other  reports,  however,  had 
spread  on  the  continent,  and  Mary's  ambassador  at 
Paris  informed  her  that  the  Spanish  ambassador 
had  desired  him  to  warn  her  of  some  secret  plot 
which  was  ready  to  be  made  at  Edinburgh,  and 
conjured  her  to  double  her  guards.  Yet,  afler 
writing  to  her  ambassador  in  France,  that  she 
knew,  from  good  authority,  that  the  king,  his 
father,  and  adherents,  were  talking  and  thinking 
of  doing  her  some  injury,  only  that  their  power 
was  not  equal  to  their  will,  Mary  consented  to  a 
fresh  reconciliation,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  her  physician,  who  had  attended 
Damley,  and  seen  him  out  of  danger ;  and  then 
set  out  for  Glasgow,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
25th  of  January.  Her  interview  with  her  husband 
is  described  as  having  been  friendly,  if  not  affec- 
tionate, and,  as  he  was  convalescent,  he  agreed  to 
accompany  her  back  to  Edinburgh  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.     On  the  29th  of  January  they  left 

*  Baehanaii,  Kdiul,  and  other  writon  of  that  side*  aswrt  that 
Damley  waa  polfoned  by  hia  wlfa*8  ordan,  and  that  aha  would  not 
auflei  a  phycician  to  ooma  to  him.  Thia  aaaettion  ia  completely 
overset,  aud  that*  too,  by  the  tPitimoay  of  one  who  waa  nlwaya 
inclined  to  taka  the  very  worat  view  of  If  ary'a  ooDdant.  The  Earl 
of  Bedfiird,  who  waa  almoat  on  the  auot,  wrote  to  Cecil  on  the  9th 
of  January— **  The  king  ia  now  at  Gla^ow  with  his  fkther,  and 
there  lieth  full  of  the  araall  pokea,  to  whom  the  queen  hath  sent 
her  physician.**— Orii^  Letter  in  State  Paper  Qfflce,  quoted  by  Keith 
and  Chalmers. 


Glasgow  together,  Mary  travelling,  as  usual,  on 
horseback ;  Damley,  on  account  of  his  weakness, 
being  carried  in  a  lund  of  litter.  They  rested  for 
nearly  two  days  at  Linlithgow — the  pleasantest 
palace  in  all  Scotland — and  they  reached  the 
capital  on  the  last  day  of  January.  The  king's 
illness  was  plausibly  assigned  as  an  imperative 
reason  for  loaginghim  out  of  the  close  and  crowded 
palace  of  Holyrood,  where  his  wife  and  his  child 
resided.  A  lonely  house  called  the  Kirk-a-Field, 
situated  near  where  the  Ck)llege  of  Edinburgh 
now  stands,  but  which  was  then  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  had  been  chosen  for  him  by  the  queen's 
physician,  who  is  said  to  have  preferred  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  open  airy  situation,  and  to  have  fitted 
it  up  as  an  hospital  for  the  king's  reception.  This 
house  beloi^ed  to  one  Robert  Balfour,  the  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  St.  Mary.*  Here  the 
queen  visited  him  daily,  and  sometimes  slept  in 
a  chamber  under  that  of  the  king.  "  But  many,** 
says  Melville,  ^*  suspected  that  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  had  some  enterprise  against  him  (Dam- 
ley). Few  durst  advertise  him,  because  he  told 
all  again  to  some  of  his  own  servants,  who 
were  not  all  honest.  Yet  my  Lord  Robert  Earl 
of  Orkney  told  him,  that  if  he  took  not  him- 
self hastily  out  of  that  part,  it  would  cost  him 
his  life;  which  he  (Damley)  told  again  to  the 
queen,  and  then  my  Lord  Robert  denied  that 
ever  he  spake  it  This  advertisement  moved  the 
Earl  Bothwell  to  haste  forward  his  enterprise.** 
Upon  the  fatal  day,  Murray,  who,  be  it  ol»erved, 
invariably  managed  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
anything  doubt&l  and  dangerous  was  to  be  done, 
absented  himself  from  the  court  under  pretence 
that  his  wife  had  fallen  sick  in  the  country.  This 
opportune  absence  is  certain,  and  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve more  questionable  authority  ~ the  zealous 
advocates  of  the  queen — ^Murray,  upon  his  jour- 
ney, speaking  of  Damley's  behaviour,  told  a  peiy 
son  in  whom  he  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  that 
the  king  would  not  live  to  see  another  day ;  and 
that,  afterwards,  the  Lord  Henries  publicly  re- 
proached him  with  this  at  his  own  tablet  This 
same  evening  the  queen,  with  several  of  the  nobles, 
spent  with  her  husband,  whom  she  only  left  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to  be  present  at  an 
entertainment  in  Holyrood  House,  which  was 
given  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Sebastian 
Auvergnac,  one  of  her  servants.  About  three 
hours  after  her  departure,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  February,  the  ancient 
palace  and  the  city  were  shaken  by  a  violent  ex- 
plosion ;  and  when  people  went  forth  to  see,  they 
found  the  house  of  Kirk-a-Field  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  bodies  of  Darnley  and  his  valet  lying  in 
the  garden  without  any  marks  of  violence  on  their 
persons.    The  body  of  Damley  Vas  carried  to  a 

•  Whitaker  eontends  that  the  house  of  RMi-a-Field.  or  Kirk-of- 
Fleldy  must  hare  been  the  residenoe  not  of  the  provost  nlouu,  but  of  his 
ten  prebendaiies  also.— (Queen  Mary  Vindicated,  iii.  294.  Stc  Nute.) 
—See  the  same  Note  for  a  curious  discussion  as  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  house  stood. 

t  Bishop  Lesley's  Uefenoe  of  th*  Queen  of  Scota. 
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house  close  at  hand,  was  laid  within  a  chamber,  and 
kept  by  one  Sandy  (or  Alexander)  Dnirem ;  but, 
adds  Melville,  "  I  could  not  get  the  sight  of  him." 
When  Melville  went  to  the  palace  he  found  her 
majesty  kept  her  chamber.  He  says,  "  I  came  to 
the  chamber-door  the  next  morning  after  the  mur- 
der. The  Earl  Bothwell  said  that  her  majesty 
was  sorrowful  and  quiet ;  for  he  came  forth,  and 
told  me  he  saw  the  strangest  accident  that  ever 
chanced— to  wit,  the  thunder  came  out  of  the  luft 
(sky)  and  had  burnt  the  king's  house,  and  hmiself 
found  lying  dead  a  little  distance  from  the  house 
under  a  tree,  and  willed  me  to  go  up  and  see  him, 
how  that  there  was  not  a  hurt  nor  a  mark  in  all 
his  body.'** 

Never  was  an  atrocious  murder  more  clumsily 
executed.  The  elements  had  been  quiet  that  night, 
and  even  an  ignorant  eye  could  detect  the  effects 
of  a  mine  of  gunpowder.  Suspicion  immediately 
fell  upon  Bothwell,  but  not  so  immediately  either 
upon  the  queen  or  upon  Morton  and  Maitland, 
and  the  others  who  were  afterwards  proved  to  have 
been  accessaries  and  in  part  active  participants  in 
the  deed  with  Bothwdl.  Some  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  horrid  mystery  by  our  narration  of 
succeeding  events,  and  the  reader  will  weigh  the 
preceding  facts,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
state  clearly  and  without  bias.  In  truth,  our  own 
mind  is  not  made  up  as  to  the  long  and  hotly  de- 
bated question  of  the  queen's  innocence  or  guilt  in 
regard  to  her  husband's  murder ;  and  we  should 
hesitate  ere  we  spoke  in  a  more  decided  tone  than 
that  adopted  by  the  acute  historian  who  has 
weighed  the  evidence  like  a  lawyer.  "  Indeed,'* 
says  Scott,  "  no  inquiry  or  research  has  ever  been 
able  to  bring  us  either  to  that  clear  opinion  upon 
the  guilt  of  Mary  which  is  expressed  by  many 
authors,  or  guide  us  to  that  triumphant  conclusion 
in  favour  of  her  innocence  of  all  accession,  direct 
or  tacit,  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  others 
have  maintained  with  the  same  obstinacy.  Arguing 
from  probabilities,  where  there  are  but  few  ascer- 
tained facts  to  guide  us,  we  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  Scottish  juries,  in 
a  verdict  of  "  not  proven,'*  when  they  are  disposed 
to  say  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  proof  to 
ascertain  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person,  while 
there  yet  exist  such  shades  of  suspicion  as  do  not 
warrant  his  discharge  without  some  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  doubts  which  the  inquest  entertain 
of  his  guilt  or  innocence.*'!     Notwithstanding  the 

*  lo  this  atoiy  of  horror  nearly  every  point  is  itill  a  mystery. 
It  has  never  been  aecertaiDed  buw  Damlf>  wai  killed  Aerarding 
to  one  ecooaut,  he  was  blown  up  in  the  house  ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
di»  pruned  bv  theflset  (witneescd  by  haodreds)  that  tb«t  liody  bore 
no  marlcs  of  violence  or  oatwerd  hurt.  Aoeording  to  another  aGCOont» 
he  was  strangled  in  his  bed,  and  the  house  was  then  blown  up  lo 
oonceal  the  deed;  but  if  sq,  whv  was  the  body  removed  to  some  dis- 
tanee»  and  placed  under  a  tree  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  ?  And  then 
the  previous  strangling  would  be  a  useless  prooess  with  a  sick  man 
In  his  bed,  and  a  train  of  gunpowder  under  him.  Bothvrell,  it  ap. 
pears,  wislied  people  to  believe  that  the  house  had  been  struck  1^ 
lighining;  but,  unless  he  was  absoltttelv  craaed,  he  conid  never 
fauey  that  people  would  believe  that  the  lightning  had  first  carried 
Damley  oat  of  a  window,  and  depositeil  him,  without  a  bone  broken, 
nnHer  tne  tree,  and  had  Uien  reduced  the  house  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  ever>  thing  was  buned  eaoept  Damley  {Md  hi»  %ttei|<Muitl 

t  HiM.  Scol  ' 


popular  accusation  of  Bothwell,  as  being  the  chief 
murderer.  Secretary  Maitland,  Morton,  Huntley, 
Argyle,  in  fact,  all  her  ministers,  and  nearly  every 
person  that  approached  her,  not  excepting  even 
her  brother  Murray,  continued  their  close  friend- 
ship with  that  desperate  man,  and  joined  together 
in  maintaining  his  innocence.  But  several  of  them 
could  not  admit  his  guilt  without  proclaiming  their 
own.  There  is,  at  least,  a  doubt  in  favour  of  the 
queen — ferhaps  even  in  favour  of  Murray — hut 
there  is  none  as  to  the  rest  having  taken  part  more 
or  less  actively  in  the  murder.  These  very  men, 
however,  acting  as  the  queen's  ministers,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  12th  of  February,  ottering  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderers.  On  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  placards  were  set  up  in  the  public  places 
of  Edinburgh,  designating  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
and  three  of  his  servants  as  the  murderers. 
At  this  moment  Mary  was  plunged  in  grief  and  dis- 
may ;  and  the  same  ministers — the  allies  of  Both- 
well— offered  a  fresh  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author  of  the  placards.  No  person,  either  of  high 
or  low  degree,  had  courage  to  come  forward  in  the 
face  of  the  government  But,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
fierce  voices  were  heard  in  tlie  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
charging  Bothwell  as  a  principal,  and  the  queen 
as  an  accomplice.  Other  persons,  however,  were 
named  in  the  like  manner ;  and  no  one  pressed 
any  specific  charge,  till  the  Earl  of  Ijcnnox,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  sent  irom  Glas- 
gow, where  he  was  collecting  his  friends,  to  request 
the  queen  that  such  persons  as  were  named  in  the 
placards  should  be  arrested.  He  was  answered, 
that  if  he,  or  any,  would  stand  to  the  accusatiou  of 
any  of  the  persons  so  named,  it  should  be  done ; 
but  not  by  virtue  of  the  placards  or  at  his  request 
This  information  we  derive  from  Henry  Killigrew, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  down  ostensibly  to  con- 
dole with  Mary,  and  who,  on  the  very  day  of  his 
writing  (the  8th  of  March),  had  dined  with  Murray, 
Huntley  (then  chancellor),  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
Lord  Bothwell,  and  Secretary  Maitland, — the  whole 
party  being  still  bosom  friends.  It  was  after  this 
dinner  that  Killigrew  had  his  first  audience  of 
Mary.  "  I  found,"  says  he,  "  the  queen's  majesty 
in  a  dark  chamber,  so  as  I  could  not  see  her  face ; 
but,  by  her  words,  she  seemed  very  doleful ;  and 
did  accept  my  sovereign's  letters  and  message  io 
very  thankful  manner."*  On  the  17th  of  March 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  made  a  more  formal  accusatiou 
of  Bothwell  and  others-t  On  the  2l8t  Bothwell 
was  allowed  by  Mary  and  her  ministers  to  get  into 
his  own  hands  the  strong  castle  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  privy  council  for  Bothwell's  trial  to  take 
place  on  the  12th  of  April.  Lennox,  who  is  more 
than  suspected  of  having  had  a  principal  share  in 

•  Letter  Ihmi  KUUgrew  to  Ceell.  ••  glvaB  by  Ghalavn.  The 
original  is  In  the  State  Paper  OIBee. 

t  He  eharged  Bothwell.  with  bis  three  partiaant  er  dependents. 
Bslfonr,  Chalmen,  and  Spence*  and  three  servants  of  the  q<ieea. 
SeluLsiian.  Bordeaux,  and  Joseph  Rizxio,  the  brother  oC  Oavld.whoa 
Mary  had  promoted  after  the  Uolyrood  aesaasinatiiNi. 
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the  murder  of  Rizzio  and  in  other  dishonourable 
p1ot»,  complained  of  Tiolence  and  injustice;  and 
ne  wrote  not  only  to  Mary,  hut  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  obtain  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  stating,  with 
some  reason,  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  allow 
him  to  collect  his  witnesses,  and  that  he  could  not 
safely  present  himself  where  the  murderers  of  his 
son  were  not  only  at  large  but  in  possession  of 
power  and  favour.*  But  it  was  determined,  in 
spite  of  this  remonstrance,  that  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary should  proi!eed  to  trial  on  the  day  fixed. 
Lennox  then  advanced  from  Glasgow  to  Stirling, 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh ;  but  here  his  fears  over- 
came him» — ^he  wrote  his  excuses, — and  then  fled 
with  all  haste  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Elizabeth.  On  the  9th  of  April,  be- 
fore the  trial  came  on,  Murray,  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  the  queen's  jiermission,  set  out 
from  Edinburgh  for  France.  He  took  his  journey 
through  England,  where  he  also  was  well  received ; 
and  he  took  care  not  to  return  until  the  course  of 
events  left  all  but  the  throne  open  to  his  ambition : 
and  yet  his  absence  could  hardly  exonerate  him  from 
suspicion  of  treacherous  dealing ;  for  the  cunning 
Maitland  was  his  sworn  ally  and  coadjutor ;  and  he, 
and  others  equally  devoted  to  the  earl,  remained 
quietly  at  their  posts  till  the  vessel  of  the  state  was 
fiurly  driven  upon  the  rocks.  On  the  appointed 
day,  when  the  Justiciary  Court  opened,  Bothwell 
appeared  at  the  bar,  supported  on  the  one  hand 
by  Maitlandy  on  the  other  by  Morton.  No  evi- 
dence was  produced, — no  prosecutor  appeared, — 
and  Bothwell  was  necessarily  acquitted  ;  though, 
by  this  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the 
kingdom  but  felt  assured  of  his  guilt.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  two  days  after  this  acquittal,  a  parlia- 
ment assembled  in  a  regular  manner  at  Edinburgh. 
It  was  opened  by  the  queen's  commissioners ;  but 
on  the  16ih  her  majesty  appeared  in  person.  Both- 
well  carrying  the  sceptre  before  her.  The  parlia- 
ment confirmed  to  the  murderer  all  the  estates  and 
honours  he  had  recently  received,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  their  estates  and  honours  to  the  nobles  who 
had  acted  with  him  or  were  willing  to  aid  him  in 
his  ambitious  designs.  Old  forfeitures  were  re- 
versed, new  grants  were  made,  every  man  looking 
eagerly  for  a  share  in  the  queen's  liberality.  An 
allusion  was  boldly  made  to  the  late  charges  against 
Bothwell,  and  accusations  by  placards  or  bills 
stuck  up  secretly  in  the  streets  were  prohibited. 
No  Scottish  parliament  at  this  time  could  overlook 
the  great  question  of  rtligion.  The  present  drew 
up  a  bill  for  the  renouncing  of  all  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  for  confirming  and 
ratifying  the  Protestant  doctrines  and  church  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  queen  readily  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  this  bill,  which  bestoweid  a  constitutional 

•  BlisalMfh  TwnoBflTftted  wfOi  Mmry,  bat  Um  Bnfllsh  ncMenser 
did  not  ariiv*  at  Hdyrood  till  the  \9rj  Borniag  of  the  moek  trUJ. 
From  tha  98th  of  March  to  the  ISth  of  April  ara  only  Mem  days,  to 
th«t,  aa  a  foread  Journey  fkom  BdiBbargh  to  London  (and  Lennox 
wrote  fkom  Gla«gi»w)  oeaipSi>d  six  day*,  and  the  Mme  time  most  bo 
allowed  ftir  the  fetorn.  witfaont  coanii ng  time  for  eontnltinff  with  her 
minbtert  or  alkwing  for  eontiugende*.  the  KncHih  queen  had  poo* 
■ibly  not  been  able  to  get  her  remonatrance  to  Holycood  tooner. 


sanction  upon  the  reformed  church,  and  proclaimed 
a  total  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  Rome. 
Bothwell  was  indefatigable  in  this  parliament,  evi- 
dently hoping  to  conciliate  the  preachers.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament  reports  got  abroad  of 
an  intended  marriage  between  the  queen  and  Both- 
well.  "  The  bruit  began  to  rise/'  says  Melville, 
"  that  the  queen  would  marry  the  Earl  Bothwell, 
who  had,  six  months  before,  married  the  Earl  of 
Huntley's  sister,  and  would  part  with  his  own  wife. 
Whereat  every  good  subject  that  loved  the  queen's 
honour  and  the  prince's  surety  had  sore  hearts, 
and  thought  her  majesty  would  be  dishonoured 
and  the  prince  in  danger  to  be  cut  off  by  him  that 
had  slain  his  father ;  but  few  or  none  durst  speak 
in  the  contrary.  Yet  my  Lord  Herries,  a  worthy 
nobleman,  came  to  Edinburgh  well  accompanied, 
and  told  her  majesty  what  bruits  were  passing 
through  the  country,  of  the  Earl  Bothwell  mur- 
dering of  the  king,  and  how  that  she  was  to  marry 
him ;  requesting  her  majesty,  most  humbly  upon 
his  knees,  to  remember  upon  her  honour  and  dig- 
nity, and  upon  the  surety  of  the  prince,  which 
would  all  be  in  danger  of  tincell  (destruction)  in 
case  she  married  the  said  earl ;  with  many  other 
great  persuasions  to  eschew  such  utter  wrack 
and  inconveuients  as  that  would  bring  on.  Her 
majesty  marvelled  of  such  bruits  without  purpose, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  her  mind. 
He  asked  pardon,  and  prayed  her  to  take  his 
honest  meaning  in  a  good  part,  and  took  his  leave 
immediately,  fearing  the  Eari  Bothwell  should 
get  word  thereof.  He  had  fifty  horse  with  him  for 
the  time,  and  caused  his  men  to  buy  as  many  new 
spears  in  Edinburgh,  and  rode  home.  And  I  was 
about  to  (have)  said  as  meikle  (much)  unto  her 
majesty ;  but  in  the  mean  time  there  came  a  letter 
to  me  from  one  Thomas  Bishop,  a  Scotchman  that 
had  been  long  in  England,  and  was  a  great  per- 
suader of  many  in  England  to  favour  her  majesty's 
title,  and  used  to  write  oft  unto  my  brother  and  me 
informations  and  advertisements.  At  this  time  he 
used  even  the  like  language  that  my  Lord  Herries 
had  spoken,  but  more  freely,  because  he  was  absent 
in  another  country.  He  adjured  me  to  show  the 
said  letter  unto  her  majesty,  declaring  how  it  was 
bruited  in  England  that  her  majesty  was  to  marry 
the  Earl  Bothwell,  who  was  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  another  wife's  husband ;  a  man  full 
of  reproach  and  grangoir  (disease),  with  many 
other  reproaches  that  he  alleged  ;  which  bruits  he 
would  not  believe  by  reason  of  her  noble  wit  and 
qualities,  and  of  the  honourable  mark  that  she  shot 
at :  and,  in  case  she  married  him,  she  would  tine 
(lose)  the  favour  of  God,  her  own  reputation,  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  with 
many  other  dissuasions  and  examples  of  histories, 
which  would  be  over  long  to  rehearse.  I  had  been 
absent,  and  passed  to  the  court  to  show  this  letter 
unto  her  majesty,  protesting  that  she  would  take  it 
in  a  good  part.  After  that  her  majesty  had  read 
the  said  writing,  she  gave  it  to  me  again,  without 
any  more  speech,  but  called  upon  the  Seeretarr 
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Lethington,  and  said  to  him  that  I  had  shown 
her  a  strange  writing,  willing  him  also  to  see 
it.  He  asked  what  it  could  be?  She  said,  a 
device  of  his  owd,  tending  only  to  the  wrack  of 
the  Earl  BothwelL  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  drew  me  apart  to  see  the  said  writing ;  and, 
when  he  had  read  it,  he  asked  what  was  in  my 
mindi? — and  said,  *  So  soon  as  the  Earl  BothwcU 
gets  word,  as  I  fear  he  shall,  he  will  not  fail  to  slay 
you.'  I  said  that  it  was  a  sair  matter  to  see  that 
good  princess  run  till  utter  wreck,  and  nobody  to 
forewarn  her.  He  said  that  I  had  done  mair 
honestly  nor  (than)  wisely.  *  I  pray  you,'  said  he, 
*  retire  you  with  diligence  before  the  Earl  Both  well 
come  up  from  his  dinner.'  Her  majesty  told  him 
at  the  first  meeting,  with  a  condition  that  he  should 
not  do  me  any  harm ;  but  I  was  flown,  and  was 
sought,  but  could  not  be  found  till  my  lord's  fury 
was  slaked ;  for  I  was  advertised  that  there  was 
nothing  but  slaughter  in  case  I  had  been  gotten. 
Whereat  her  majesty  was  miscontent,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  cause  her  be  left  of  all  her 
servants.  Then  he  promised  me  that  he  would 
do  me  no  harm;  whereof  I  being  advertised 
passed  again  unto  her  majesty,  and  shew  (showed) 
her  that  she  made  me  never  such  a  fault  as  to 
think  that  I  had  invented  the  said  letter,  assuring 
her  that  it  came  from  the  said  Thomas  Bishop ; 
and  albeit  it  had  not  come  from  him,  I  was  minded 
of  duty  to  have  said  my  opinion  thereanent  with 
all  reverence  and  humility.  She  said  matters  were 
not  that  far  agaitward  (far  advanced);  but  she 
had  no  will  to  enter  in  the  terms." 

If  these  remarkable  details  are  honestly  and  cor- 
rectly given, — and  our  own  impression  is  that  they 
are  so  in  the  main, — ^Mary  was  evidently  at  this 
moment  coerced  by  the  ruffianly  audacity  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  still  in  close  alliance  with  Maitland 
and  all  her  ministers,  and  permitted  by  them  to 
menace  her  true  friends  in  her  own  palace.  Im- 
mediately after  the  rising  of  parliament  Bothwell 
invited  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  to  an  entertainment  in  an  Edinburgh 
tavern,*  and  declared  to  them  his  purpose  of 
marrying  the  queen.  Hereupon  he  drew  out  a 
bond  from  his  pocket,  wherein,  after  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  his  innocence  of  the  late  king's  murder,  he, 
Bothwell,  was  warmly  recommended  as  a  suitable 
match  to  her  majesty  in  case  she  should  condescend 
to  marry  with  a  subject;  and  the  bond  further 
stated  that  the  subscribers  thereto  pledged  them- 
selves to  advance  the  said  marriage  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  goods.  Voluntarily,  or  through  fear, 
eight  bishops,  nine  earls,  and  seven  lords  sub- 
scribed the  paper,  which  Bothwell  then  returned 
to  his  pocket  Maitland  and  the  ex-chancellor 
Morton  countenanced  and  supported  him;  they 
put  their  signatures  to  the  bond;  and  with  them 
signed  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Boyd,  who  were  all 
sworn  allies  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  who  had 

*  The  house  wm  keoC  by  one  Alnalle^  Hence  the  fanioat  (nnsae* 
tion  VM  cNllml  "  Ainsiie's  Sipp«r,"~a  name  whieh  wai  aftetwarde 
applied  to  the  booae  oi  ta\eru  itMlf. 


joined  in  his  rebellion  on  the  queen's  marriage 
with  Damley.     Among  the  other  names  appears 
even  that  of  Lord  Herries,  for  all  the  part  he 
had  taken,  according  to  Melville,  only  a    few 
days  before.     Four  days  after  the  signing  of  this 
bond  Bothwell  collected  about  a  thousand  horse, 
under  pretext  of  border  service,  and  lay  in  wait  for 
the  queen,  who  was  then  returning  from  Stirling 
Castle,  whither  she  had  been  to  visit  her  infant 
son.    At  the  Foulbrigs,  between  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  Bothwell  rode  up  to  her,  and  took  her 
majesty  by  the  bridle.     His  men  took  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  the  Secretary  Lethington,  and  Melville, 
and  letting  all  the  rest  go  free,  carried  them  with 
the  queen  as  captives  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar. 
Huntley  (though  4}rother  to  BoUiwell's  wife)  and 
Maitland  were  certainly  willing  prisoners — were 
plotters  in  the  dark  business ;  but,  after  all  that  has 
oeen  said  and  written,  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  (]^ueen  were  not  taken  by  surprise  and  force :  and 
this  IS  the  point  most  decisive  of  Mary's  character, 
far  more  so  than  the  subsequent  act  of  marriage 
with  Bothwell.     If  she  went  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly, she  loaded  herself  with  a  crushing  weight 
of  ffuilt  and  folly ;  but  if  she  were  carried  away  by 
violeDce,  the  marriage  would  appear,  in  the  eyes 
of  most  women  of  that  time,  as  the  only  means  of 
covering  her  honour.     Melville,  who  was,  as  we 
have  seen»  with  the  queen  when  she  was  taken,  is 
not  very  clear  on  this  point;   he  says,  however, 
that  Bothwell,  after  taking  the  queen's  bridle, 
**  boasted  to  marry  the  queen,  who  would  or  who 
would  not;  yea,  whether  she  would  herself  or 
not*'      But  he  adds — "Captain  Blaiketer,    (or 
Blackadder)  that  was  my  taker,  alleged  that  it 
was  with  the  queen's  own  consent."     Yet,  here, 
it    should    be    observed,     that    Blackadder,    as 
an  officer  or  servant  of  Bothwell, — as  a  person 
actively  engaged  in  the  transaction, — would  natu- 
rally make  such  an  assertion ;  for,  if  it  was  against 
the  queen's  consent,  the  act  was  nothing  less  than 
treason  in  all  concerned.     On  the  following  day 
Melville  was  let  out  of  Dunbar  Castle,  and  permitted 
to  pass  home.     But  Bothwell  kept  the  queen  five 
days  in  that  fortress,  during  which  none  of  her 
subjects  made  any  efforts  for  her  release, — a  re- 
markable fact,  susceptible  of  at  least  two  interpre- 
tations : — either  they  believed  that  she  was  there 
willingly ;  or  they  wished  to  see  her  utterly  defamed 
and  ruined  by  a  marriage  with  Bothwell.     The 
most  active  of  the  nobles  had  conspired  to  bring 
this  about :  Maitland,  who  remained  with  her  in 
the  castle,  continued  to  urge  her  to  this  step. 
Mary  afterwards  complained  that,  while  under  this 
thraldom,  not  a  sword  was  drawn  for  her  relief; 
but  after  their  marriage  a  thousand  sworda  ftew 
from  their  scabbards  to  drive  Bothwell  from  the 
country  and  herself  from  her  throne.    On  the  29th 
of  April  the  daring  man  brought  the  queen  back 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  placed  her  in  seeming 
1  liberty  ;  but  she  was  in  fact  still  in  a  snare,  entirely 
£  urrounded  by  crafty  and  remorseless  men.    •*  After- 
wards," says  Melville,  *'  the  court  came  to  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  there  a  number  of  noblemen  were 
d^a^vn  together  in  a  chamber  within  the  palace, 
where  they  subscribed,  all,  that  the  marriage 
between  the  queen  and  the  Earl  Bothwell  was  very 
meet,  he  being  well  friended  in  Lothians  and  upon 
the  borders,  to  cause  good  rule  to  be  kept ;  and 
then  the  queen  could  not  but  marry  him,  seeing 
he  had  ravished  her  and  lain  with  her  against  her 
will.  I  cannot  tell  how  nor  by  what  law  he  parted 
with  his  own  wife,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley." 
This  hurried  parting  with  his  wife  was  one  of  the 
most  revolting  features  of  BothwelFs  conduct; 
and  yet,  in  this  respect,  he  was  scarcely  more  in- 
famous than  his  high  bom  wife  herself,  or  her 
brother  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  and  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the  laws ! 
He  commenced  a  process  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  the  Popish  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  for  a 
divorce  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity ;  and  his  wife, 
in  collusion  with  him,  sued  her  husband  in  the 
Protestant  Court  of  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  divorce  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  She  had  been 
previously  gratified  by  Bothwell  with  a  grant  for 
life  of  the  lands  and  town  of  Nether- Hailes  in  Had- 
dingtonshire;  and  Huntley,  her  brother,  continued 
in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bothwell,  and  was 
even  present  at  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Both 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  proceeded  with  as  much 
speed  as  Bothwell  could  have  required,  and  on 
different  grounds  passed  sentence  of  divorce.  A 
few  days  after  the  queen  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  there  declared  before  the  chancellor, 
the  judges,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  that 
though  she  had  been  carried  off  and  detained 
against  her  will  in  Dunbar,  and  greatly  injured  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  yet  considering  his  former 
great  services,  and  all  that  might  be  hereafter  ex- 
pected from  his  bravery  and  ability,  she  waa  dis- 
posed not  only  to  forgive  him,  but  also  to  exalt 
him  to  higher  honours.  Bothwell,  of  course,  had 
made  the  best  use  of  his  bond  signed  by  the 
bishops,  and  carls,  and  lords  at  **  Ainslie's  Supper ;" 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  document  had 
great  weight  with  Mary,  who,  it  should  appear, 
did  not  see  it  until  she  was  at  Dunbar.  And  now 
the  said  great  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  who 
had  signed  the  deed,  got  from  the  queen  a  written 
assurance  that  neither  they  nor  their  descendants 
should  ever  be  accused  on  that  account*  Resolv- 
ing to  have  his  new  marriage  performed  in  a  strictly 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  manner,  Bothwell  com- 
manded that  the  banns  should  be  pubhshed  in  the 
regular  parish  church  at  Edinburgh.  John  Knox 
was  then  absent,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  his 
friend  and  colleague  Craig,  who,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, published  the  banns  as  required,  and  then 
protested  from  the  pulpit  that  he  abhorred  and 
detested  the  intended  marriage  as  unlawful  and 
scandalous,  and  solemnly  charged  the  nobility  to 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  queen  from 
taking  a  step  which  would  cover  her  with  infamy. 
But  the  nobles  were  far  indeed  from  any  dispo- 

•  Keith.— Lesley  .—Scott. 


sition  to  make  efforts  in  this  way,  the  influence  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  being,  as  is  supposed, 
engaged  to  promote  the  match,  and  no  complaint 
on  their  part  being  made  against  it  until  it  was 
completed,  and  the  queen  irretrievably  lost  Both- 
well  was  now  created  Duke  of  Orkney ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  only  eight  days  after  the  dissolution 
of  his  former  marriage,  he  was  united  to  the  queen. 
*'  The  marriage,**  says  Melville,  '*  was  made  in  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  after  a  preaching  by 
Adam  Bodewell  (or  Bothwell),  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  council  uses  to  sit,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
not  in  th&  chapel  of  the  mass,  as  was  the  king's 
marriage.**  On  the  same  day,  however,  the  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  private  according  to 
the  Catholic  forms.  At  the  public  celebration 
there  was  a  great  attendance  of  nobles.  **  As  for 
me,'*  says  Melville,  "  I  tarried  not  at  court  but  now 
and  then,  yet  I  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  marriage. 
When  I  came  that  time  to  the  court,  I  found  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Orkney  (Bothwell)  sitting  at  his 
supper.  He  said  I  had  been  a  great  stranger, 
desiring  me  to  sit  down  and  sup  with  him.  The 
Earl  of  Huntley,  the  Justice  Clerk,*  and  divers 
other  were  sitting  at  the  table  with  him.  I  said 
that  I  had  already  supped.  Then  he  called 
for  a  cup  of  wine,  and  drank  to  me,  that  I 
might  pledge  him,  like  a  Dutchman  (that  is, 
a  German).  He  bade  me  drink  it  out,  to  grow 
fatter ;  '  for,*  said  he,  *  the  zeal  of  the  common- 
weal has  eaten  you  up,  and  made  you  so  lean.* 
I  answered,  that  every  little  member  should  serve 
to  some  use ;  but  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
weal appertained  most  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobility,  who  should  be  as  fathers  to  the  same.  .  . 
Then  he  fell  in  purpose  of  (the)  gentlewomen, 
speaking  such  filthy  language  that  I  left  him,  and 
passed  up  to  the  queen,  who  was  very  glad  of  my 
coming.**  A  few  days  after  this  wretched  mar- 
riage, Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  represents 
Mary  as  being  in  the  extremity  of  grief  and  despair. 
"On  Thursday  the  queen  sent  for  me,  when  I 
perceived  something  strange  in  the  mutual  beha- 
viour of  her  and  her  husband.  She  attempted  to 
excuse  it,  and  said,  *  If  you  see  me  melancholy,  it 
is  because  I  do  not  choose  to  be  cheerful — because 
I  never  will  be  so,  and  wish  for  nothing  but  death.* 
Yesterday,  when  they  were  both  in  a  room  with 
the  Count  D'Aumale,  she  called  aloud  for  a  knife, 
to  kill  herself:  the  persons  in  the  ante-chamber 
heard  it.  I  believe  that,  if  God  docs  not  support 
her,  she  will  fall  entirely  into  despair.  On  three 
occasions,  when  I  have  seen  her,  1  have  given  her 
advice,  and  consoled  her  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
Her  husband  will  not  be  able  to  continue  here 
long,  for  he  is  too  much  hated  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  people  will  always  be  convinced  that  the  death 
of  the  king  was  his  work.**t  This  does  not  look 
like  a  happy  bride  who  had  willingly  and  eagerly 

*  The  Jaitica  Clerk  wm  the  aeeond  law  dlffottv  in  the  kiogdom. 
Huntley,  brother  to  Dothwell's  divorced  wile,  it  will  be  remembered, 
waa  Clmaeellar. 

t  HarL  MS.,  quoted  by  Kaamer. 
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thrown  henelf  into  the  arms  of  her  lover  :  but  here 
it  must  be  stated  that,  according  to  one  account^ 
her  affections  as  a  mother  may  have  caused  her 
grief,  for  it  is  said  that  Bothwell  persecuted  her  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young 
prince  James,  who,  however,  was  safely  lodged  in 
^tirhng  Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Marr,  a  man  not 
likely  to  deliver  up  his  charge,  even  at  the  request 
of  the  mother.  Envoys  were  sent  to  England  and 
to  France  to  communicate  the  queen's  marriage, 
and  to  counteract  the  rumours  which  were  afloat. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  certainly  been  warned  before- 
hand by  Morton  and  Maitland, — ^the  very  men  who 
were  most  active  in  bringing  about  the  match, — 
now  prepared  to  lend  her  assistance  to  them  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  queen.  Morton,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  was  well  aware  that,  by  ruining 
Mary,  he  should  gratify  his  patroness  Elizabeth, 
and  raise  his  own  party  to  the  prime  management 
of  affairs ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years, 
when  Mary's  brother,  Murray,  who  was  the  first 
to  step  to  greatness  by  her  fall,  was  laid  in  a  bloody 
grave,  we  shall  see  this  same  Morton,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Rizzio  as  of  Damley,  made  regent 
of  Scotland,  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
queen» 

As  soon  as  the  queen's  honour  was  inseparably 
connected  with  Bothwell,  Morton,  Maitland,  and 
the  rest  began  to  talk  against  the  marriage,  to  re- 
vive the  mournful  fate  of  Damley,  and  to  intimate 
that  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  that  murder.  At  first, 
all  this  was  said  cautiously  and  secretly;  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  seen  the  effects  of  such  discourses, 
and  the  great  force  they  could  rely  upon,  they 
openly  declared  themselves ;  and  three  weeks  ailer 
the  marriage  they  flew  to  arms,  ostensibly  only  to 
punish  their  colleague  and  broUier  assassin,  Both- 
well,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  young  prince,  and 
to  liberate  the  queen  from  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band. The  confederacy  of  the  lords  was,  in  fact, 
explicitly  declared  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
queen  and  her  son  against  the  guilty  Bothwell,  but 
they  had  already  determined  to  dethrone  Mary, 
and  crown  the  infant  James.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
before  any  declaration  was  made,  they  attempted 
to  seize  the  queen  and  Bothwell  in  Borthwick 
Castle,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  the  earl  easily  escaped,  and  after  him  the 
queen,  disguised  in  male  attire,  rode  without  stop- 
ping, oA  a  common  saddle,  to  the  castle  of  Dun- 
bar. The  confederates  counter-marched  upon 
Edinburgh,  where  the  populace  jomed  th^n.  It 
was  still  reported  that  the  life  of  Prince  James 
was  in  danger,  though  the  Earl  of  Marr,  who 
had  joined  the  confederacy,  had  him  in  per- 
fect safety  in  Stirling  Castle.  The  confederates 
assumed  the  power  of  government,  issuing  procla- 
mations, as  if  the  queen  had  been  already  de- 
throned. They  called  upon  all  the  queen's  people 
to  join  their  standard  under  pain  of  being  deemed 
murderers  of  the  late  king ;  and  in  order  to  move 
men's  hearts,  they  circulated  printed  papers,  detail- 
ing the  atrocities  of  Bothwell.     Still,  however, 


with  the  exception  of  the  lower  orders,  few  flocked 
to  their  standard ;  and  at  this  moment  the  corpo- 
ration of  Edinburgh  sent  a  deputation  to  Mary,  to 
excuse  the  city  for  admitting  the  confederated 
nobles.  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  summoned 
her  faithful  subjects  in  the  adjoining  counties; 
and,  by  the  end  of  two  days,  two  thousand  fightihg 
men  from  the  Lothians  and  the  Merse  gathered 
round  her  standard  at  Dunbar.  Here  she  ought 
to  have  remained — for  the  castle  was  almost  im- 
pregnable, the  confederates  had  little  or  no  artil- 
lery, and  their  force  was  not  increasing  so  rapidly 
as  her  own«  But  the  queen,  who  was  always  l)uld 
and  decisive  in  the  face  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
and  who  could  not  have  forgotten  how  the  lords 
fled  before  her  in  the  Round-about  Raid,  marched 
out  of  Dunbar  towards  Edinburgh  on  the  14(h  of 
June.  She  halted  at  Gladsmuir,  where  she  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  read  to  her  little  army,  ex- 
posing the  professions  of  the  insurgents,  declaring 
that  her  late  marriage  with  Bothwell  had  been 
contracted  and  solemnized  with  the  consent  and  at 
the  persuasion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  as 
their  own  hand-writings  testified,  and  affirming 
that,  though  they  afiected  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
her  son  (toho  was  in  their  own  possession)^  yet 
they  only  aimed  at  overthrowing  her  and  her  pos- 
terity, in  order  that  they  themselves  might  enjoy 
the  supreme  power.  The  queen  further  stated 
that  she  had  beien  forced  to  take  arms  for  her  own 
defence,  and  that  she  would  reward  the  valour  of 
her  faithful  followers  with  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  traitors.  That  night  she  lay  at  Seton.  On 
the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  i5th  of  June, 
exactly  one  month  after  her  marriage,  she  ad- 
vanced to  Carberry  Hill,  and  there  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle — for  the  insurgents  had  advanced 
from  Edinburgh  to  meet  her,  and  stood  in  battle- 
array  in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Athole. 
While  the  two  armies  stood  thus  in  presence  of 
each  other,  the  aged  Le  Croc  advanced  to  the  in- 
surgents, and  endeavoured  to  effect  a  peaceful  ac- 
commodation. He  assured  them,  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  that  she  was  desirous  of  preventing 
bloodshed  among  her  own  subjects,  and  willing  to 
grant  an  amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed.  The 
Earl  of  Morton  made  answer  that  they  had  taken 
arms  not  against  the  queen,  but  against  the  mur- 
derer of  the  king ;  that  if  she  would  deliver  up 
Bothwell,  or  put  him  from  her  company,  they 
would  return  to  their  obedience,  but  that,  other- 
wise, they  would  make  a  day  of  it.  And  then  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  who,  like  many  present,  was  a 
mixture  of  the  fanatic  and  the  mercenary  ma- 
noeuvrer,*  told  the  French  ambassador  that  they 
were  not  come  to  that  field  to  ask  pardon  for  what 
they  hadi  done,  but  rather  to  give  pardon  to  those 
that  had  sinned.  While  this  lengthened  confer- 
ence lasted,  Bothwell  sent  a  herald  offering  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  the  old  ordeal  of  single 

•  He  was  one  of  the  old  pondoiifit  of  Bnglaad,  aad  «  |imI  td^ai 
of  John  KngK*!,  ^  —  >^ 
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The  SvsniNDKii  or  Makt  Qxtzmh  or  Soon  at  CAssnar  HiLr.. 
From  the  old  Picture  engraved  by  Vertae,  and  published  hy  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqaaries. 


combat.  Two  of  the  insurgentB  successively  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  but  Bothwell  objected  to 
both  as  being  men  of  inferior  rank.  According  to 
one  account,  he  now  challenged,  by  name,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  who  is  said  to  have  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  to  have  chosen  the  weapons  and 
the  mode  of  fighting,  which  was  to  be  on  foot, 
with  two-handed  swords.  These  villains  would 
have  been  fairly  pitted,  but  neither  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  set  his  life  on  such  a  cast :  and,  in 
the  end,  there  was  no  fight  at  all  between  them. 
Lord  Lindsay,  it  is  said,  offered  himself  in  Mor- 
ton's place,  and,  laying  aside  his  armour,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  insurgent  army,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  prayed  that  God  might,  in  his 
mercy,  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty 
murderer  of  the  king.  But  Mary  refused  her  con- 
sent to  this  duel ;  and  there  were  no  doubt  many 
with  her  who  were  unwilling  to  stake  their  cause 
on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  single  combat  It 
should  appear  that,  during  this  idle  bravadoing, 
the  force  of  the  confederates  was  increased  by 
arrivals  firom  Edinburgh,  which  was  only  about 
five  miles  in  their  rear,  and  that  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection were  observed  among  the  queen's  troops. 
The  crisis  is  described  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  say  that  Both  well's  heart  failed  him — that, 
after  demanding  a  promise  of  fidelity  from  the 
queen,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  away 


VOL.    II. 


for  Dunbar  Castle,  leaving  her  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies  :  and  Camden  adds,  that  the 
nobles,  with  Morton,  gave  him  secret  notice  to 
provide  fur  himself  by  flight,  lest,  being  taken,  he 
might  impeach  them  of  the  part  they  had  had  in 
the  Darnley  murder.  According  to  another  ac- 
count, the  queen  sent  a  herald  to  desire  that  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  the  best  soldier  of  Scotland,  and  a 
man  who  retained  some  chivalrous  feelings,  might 
wait  upon  hec  to  settle  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  lords  consented,  and  gave  the  Laird  of  Grange 
full  authority  to  treat  with  the  queen.  He  pro- 
posed, it  is  said,  in  their  names,  that  Bothwell 
should  pass  off  the  field  until  the  cause  might  be 
tried,  and  that  the  queen  should  p»ss  over  to  them, 
and  use  the  counsels  of  her  nobles,  who  bound 
themselves  thenceforward  to  honour,  serve,  and 
obey  her  majesty.  The  queen  assented,  and 
Grange  thereupon  took  Bothwell  by  the  hand,  and 
desired  him  to  depart,  promising  that  no  one 
should  oppose  or  follow  him ;  and  thus  Bothwell 
passed  away  with  the  consent  of  the  insurgent 
lords.  Kirkaldy  then  took  the  queen's  bridle- 
rein,  and  led  her  down  the  hill  to  the  confederates. 
Morton  waited  upon  her  to  ratify  the  promises 
which  had  been  made  to  her  on  their  behalf,  and 
hs  assured  her  that  she  should  be  more  honoured 
and  obeyed  than  any  of  her  progenitors  tiad  ever 
been.    But  as  Mary  advanced  into  the  lines  all 
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this  homage  and  respect  vauished — the  armed 
ranks  closed  around  her  with  menacing  gestures 
and  the  coarsest  reproaches.  The  common  soldiers 
and  the  rahble  from  Edinburgh  cried  out  that  she 
ought  to  be  burned  as  a  Papist,  a  prostitute,  and 
murderess.  They  carried  her  on  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
covered  with  tears  and  the  dust  of  the  roads,  and 
in  that  state  they  led  her  on  horseback  through  the 
principal  streets,  some  of  the  mob  carrying  a  white 
banner  before  her,  whereon  were  rudely  painted  a 
figure  of  her  husband  Damley  lying  strangled 
under  a  tree,  and  a  figure  of  Prince  James,  his  son, 
kneeling  beside  it,  with  a  label  issuing  from  his 
mouth  with  these  words  upon  it : — "  Judge  and 
avenge  my  cause,  O  Lord !"  They  lodged  her 
in  the  provost's  house,  which  was  beset  the  whole 
night  by  the  yelling  populace.  When  she  arose 
in  the  morning,  the  first  object  that  met  her  eyes 
was  the  same  dismal  banner.  As  soon  as  she  was 
able,  she  sent  Maitland,  whom  she  still  believed  to 
be  attached  to  her  interests,  to  request  that  tlie 
estates  of  the  realm  might  be  summoned  forthwith, 
as  she  was  willing  to  submit  to  their  determina- 
tion— she  being  present  and  heard  in  defence  of  her 
own  cause.  But  it  did  not  suit  Morton  and  his 
confederates  to  adopt  this  legal  course ;  and  on 
the  following  evenmg  they  hurried  her  under  a 
strong  guard  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  situated  on 
an  islet  in  the  loch  or  lake  which  bears  that  name, 
in  Kinro&s-shire,  and  commanded  by  the  grim 
and  ferocious  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byers,  and  the 
murderous  Ruth ven  (first  performer  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Rizzio).  This  castle  was  chosen  not 
only  on  account  of  its  difficult  situation,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  property  and  stronghold  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  a  uterine  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  presumptive  heir  to  Morton.*  Mary 
was  treated  with  excessive  harshness  in  this  her 
first  place  of  captivity ;  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  confederate  lords  was  opposite  to  the  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  queen  placed  herself  in  their 
hands  at  Carberry  Hill.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was 
incensed  at  their  conduct,  and  upbraided  them 
with  having  broken  their  word,  and  made  him,  an 
honourable  soldier,  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
queen  with  lies ;  but  the  lords  contented  themselves 
with  saying  that  the  favourable  conditions  had  been 
promised  upon  the  express  understanding  that 
Mary  should  cease  all  intercourse  inith  Bothwell, 
and  that  since  her  captivity  she  had  written  him 
an  affectionate  letter — a  thing  scarcely  possible — 
and  had  promised  still  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and 
that,  therefore,  she  had  forfeited  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Bothwell  had  fled 
tho* kingdom  for  ever.  On  the  26th  of  June  there 
was  issued  an  act  of  the  privy  council  for  appre- 
hending him,  he  being  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Damley,  and  with  ravishing  the  queen's  person 

*  Mamy's  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret  Ertkinc,  daughter  of  John, 
fifth  Earlof  Marr»  aftarwardv  married  Sir  Robert  Doa::lag  of  Loch- 
leven. and  by  liim  became  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  who 
was  a  near  ounnexion  of  James  Douglas,  Earl  ol  Morton, 


and  enforcing  her  to  marry  hira  (this  was,  in  a 
manner,  declaring  the  queen  innocent) ;  and  they 
offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  crowns  to  any  ooe 
that  should  bring  the  traitor  and  ravisher  to  Edin- 
burgh. If  they  had  really  wished  to  have  Both- 
well  there,  they  would  have  pursued  a  very  differ- 
ent course,  and  left  him  much  less  time.  Some 
twenty  days  after  the  queen's  imprisonment  in 
Lochleven,  Bothwell  quietly  retired  by  water  from 
Dunbar  Castle  into  Murrayshire,  where  he  stayed 
some  time.  He  next  sought  shelter  in  his  duke- 
dom of  Orkney,  but  he  was  refiised  admittance 
into  his  own  castle  there  by  his  own  keeper  or 
lieutenant  In  his  desperate  fortunes  he  called 
around  him  some  northern  pirates,  and  threatened 
to  scour  the  seas  with  a  blood-red  flag.  The  lords 
then  thought  proper  to  dispatch  a  small  fleet  after 
him  from  Leith.  If  they  had  caught  him,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tliat  they  would  have  buried 
Bothwell  and  his  secrets  in  the  ocean ;  but  he  fled 
to  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  he  was,  after  a  few 
months,  taken  by  the  Danish  government,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  a  pirate,  and  threw  him  into  the 
castle  of  Malmoe,  where  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
mad.*  At  the  point  of  death,  nearly  ten  years  after, 

•  It  f  s  generally  bcliered  that  BothweU  was  detained  by  the  Dutiih 
goverameat  in  captivity  till  he  died,  iu  1976,  in  the  castle  of  Malnoe, 
in  the  province  of  Schoeneu.  now  a  part  of  Sweden,  but  whicli  then 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmaric.  A  few  yean  sgo  there  «ii 
discovered,  in  the  royal  library  at  the  castte  of  Drottniagholm.  is 
Sweden,  a  narrative  in  French  of  the  transactions  in  which  Botbvett 
was  engaged  in  Scotland  up  to  the  time  of  hjs  flight,  which  a^sn  to 
have  been  written  by  himielf,  or  rather  by  an  smsniimim  »thk 
dictation :  the  manuscript  is  oorrectod  in  various  plaoeSf  it  i»  nppMcd 
by  the  hand  of  BothweU.  An  English  translation  of  tiiis  paper  vm 
■fvea  hi  the  New  Monthly  Magatine  (vol.  ziU.  pp.  S21-S37).  and  ibe 
French  original  has  since  been  printed  by  ttie  Banaatyne  Clob, 
4to.  Edin.  iSS9.  The  statement,  however,  being  merely  BothveUi 
own  account  of  his  oondoct,  prepared  apparently  with  the  y'ww  n 
iudindng  the  Danish  government  to  grant  him  bis  libertv,  oootaias 
nothing  of  much  historical  importance.  The  most  inlenstug  psrtt  of 
his  story  are  passed  over  very  summarily :  he  denies,  (rf  coanc,  Ih^ 
he  hait  any  nand  in  Darnley's  murder;  he  merely  nentioas  u> 
divorce  of  his  ini  wife  in  a  marginal  note ;  and  his  r«viihiBeot  or 
seiture  of  the  queen  he  does  not  notice  at  all.  But  among  some  duce- 
ments  appended  to  the  pubiieation  by  th«  Bannatvne  Clob,  oiut  m 
particular  is  very  curious— tlie  official  account  of  '^the  czaminaiioi 
of  BothweU  wheu  he  was  taken  by  a  Danish  man-of-war  oa  his  &«» 
from  Scotland,  and  brought  to  Bergen  in  Norway"  (SStii  SejiteiDbfr, 
1567).  This  document  is  given  both  in  an  English  translatian  sod  m 
the  original  Dutch,  from  the  work  in  which  it  first  appeared— a  Daah 
translatian  of  Genta's  German  Histary  of  Maiy  Stnait,  which  vu 
published  at  Copenhagen,  in  1809,  by  M.C.  Bergenhamraer  sod  P>^ 
fcssor  Knod  Lyne  Rahbek.  Gents's  Histoiy.  which  has  alio  beea 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Damaaa  de  Baymood  (liao.  ran, 
1813),  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in  the  Berlin  Taseheobuch. 
or  Annual,  for  1799,  as  a  oontributkm  from  the  author,  the  weli-kaovB 
political  writer  and  Counsellor  of  War  to  his  Pmssisn  m^estv.  Tte 
examiners  of  BothweD  begin  by  stating  **  that  when  ChresteneOIborng 
arrived  here,  in  Bergen,  with  his  royal  maieatVs  nian-«f-«ar  oaUed  tu 
Biomenn  (the  Bear)^  he  brought  with  him  two  armed  Scottish  pnki 
(ships  of  a  small  size),  whieh  he  (bond  in  his  royal  majesty's  teas  asd 
waters."  As  soon  as  he  had  landed  "  he  gave  notice  to  the  boaoarane 
and  noble  man  Erick  Kosenkrandts,  of  Weleoo,  commandant  of  Be^ 
genhos.  how  he  met  with  the  said  pinks  armed  and  muned.  yst  baviag 
no  document,  letter  ci  marque,  passport,  or  ship's  pspeis,  rach  m 
respectable  sailors  usually  have,  and  oniiht  to  have  and  prodoM :  sw 
that,  when  he  found  the  aaid  Soottiah  pinks,  then  was  aoabog  the  Seot- 
tish  people  one  dressed  in  old,  torn,  and  patched  boatswaia  s  ^^"^"l 
who  some  time  thereafter  stated  himself  to  be  the  snpreBM  governor  •■( 
all  ScotUnd."  This  turned  out  to  be  BothweU.  On  being  qnertiuaeil 
he  at  first  assumed  a  high  tone;  but  he  could  not  induce  ttie  »arthj 


all  ScotUnd."    This  turned  out  to  be  BothweU.  On 
he  at  first  assumed  a  high  tone;  but  he 

magiktrates  to  set  him  at  liberty,  the  i r- * 

clearly  proved  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  taken  wss  a  noltfMM 
pirate.  He  pretended  to  have  nothing  on  board  drnt  he  oared  ftir  p<«- 
lerving;  fiut,  on  a  search  behig  made,  aboz  was  ftMOdfillod  «w 
papers  and  letters,  some  printed,  some  written,  among  which  were  im 
proclamations  of  the  Scottish  government  dedaring  the  crimes  (rit& 
whieh  he  was  charged*  and  offering  a  ivward  for  bis  apprehenMua. 
Tho  aooount  tontaliaes  us,  also,  by  the  uMntltin  of  a  letter  whkh  Im 
bos  contained  written  to  Bothwell  by  the  queen,  his  wHb,  in  b»r  o«a 
hand,  but  tlie  conteute  of  which  are  only  noticed  in  llw  no^  f"^ 
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hn  is  Baid  to  have  solemnly  declared,  upon  his  oath, 
that  he  himself  committed  the  murder  of  Damley 
by  the  councils  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  others ;  but 
this  point,  like  most  of  the  rest,  is  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  and  we  shall  see  that  Both- 
•vell's  dying  declaration,  or  testament,  as  it  was 
called,  was  purposely  kept  out  of  sight  by  Eliza- 
beth, into  whose  hands  it  fell.  As  soon  as  Murray 
became  regent,  he  dispatched  the  Lion  King-at- 
arms  to  Denmark,  to  announce  his  elevation,  and 
implore  that  Botiiwell  might  be  surrendered  to 
him  ;  but  the  Danish  government  would  not  listen 
to  this  application,  nor  to  others,  which  were  made 
with  equal  urgency  by  Lennox,  when  he,  in  his 
turn,  walked  dirough  the  brief  honours  and  glories 
of  the  regency,  if  not  to  a  bloody  death,  to  disgrace 
and  exile. 

The  confederate  lords  had  pretended  that  they 
only  kept  the  queen  in  ward  till  the  dangerous 
Bothweli  should  be  expelled  the  kingdom;  and 
Elizabeth,  or  Cecil  for  her,  represented  to  foreign 
courts  that  England  would  make  efforts  for  Mary's 
liberation  as  soon  as  Bothweli  should  be  out  of  tiie 
kingdom ;  but,  when  this  expulsion  had  really  been 
effected,  the  lords  kept  her  in  as  close  confinement 
as  ever,  and,  changing  their  tone  altogether,  they 
declared  that  she  should  be  dethroned  on  accomit 
of  misgovemment,  and  compelled  to  resign  her 
crown  to  her  infant  son,  or,  in  other  words,  the  en- 
tire government  to  her  half-brother,  Murray,  and 
his  party.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  party 
that  opposed  this  violent  scheme,  thinking  that 
they  had  gone  far  enough  already,  and  that  the 
queen  might  now  be  safely  trusted  with  the  go- 
vernment. By  the  end  of  June,  many  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Scotknd,  including  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  galknt  Lord  Henries, 
and  others,  began  to  devise  measures  for  her  pro- 
tection, and  insisted  that  she  ought  to  be  restored 
to  her  liberty  and  her  throne,  upon  certain  equit- 
able conditions.  But  Mary's  enemies  were  more 
powerful  than  these  friends,  and  the  townspeople 
very  generally  were  set  against  her,  and  induced 
by  their  preachers  to  crv  aloud,  not  merely  for  her 
dethronement,  but  for  her  execution.  Knox  and 
his  followers,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  murder 
of  Damley  and  the  marriage  with  Bothweli  to  de- 
clare their  queen  an  idolatress,  a  Jezabel,  a  woman 
marked  with  the  reprobation  of  the  Lord,  now  im- 
patiently demanded  her  death,  proclaiming  in  the 
pulpit  that  such  a  deed  would  be  justified  by 
Scripture  history,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the 
oaths  taken  by  the  queen  at  her  coronation.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  the  day  after  Mary's  journey 
JO  Lochleven,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  with  his  ser- 
vants and  a  set  of  fanatics,  went  into  the  queen's 
chapel  at  Holyrood,  broke  down  the  altar,  and 
demolished  the  pictures,  images,  and  ofnaments. 
The  preachers  highly  commended  this  work  of 
great  godliness;  but  we  arc  not  informed  what 
they  said  to  another  transaction  which  took  place 
on  the  same  day :  for  the  insurgent  nobles  seized 
all  the  queen's  plate,  jewels,  and  other  moveables, 


without  anything  like  a  regal  authority.     The  con- 
federates now  assumed  the  title  of  the  J^ords  of  the 
Secret  Council — ^an  appropriate  name.     The  Earls 
ofAthole,  Marr,  and  Glencaim,  the  Lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Hume,  Sempil,   Sanquhar,   and   Ochiltree, 
were  members  of  this  council ;  but  the  real  leader 
was  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Having  let  Bothweli  escape 
— and  it  seems  that  they  were  also  glad  to  see  Sebas- 
tian, the  queen's  French  servant,  who  was  strongly 
suspected,  get  safe  out  of  the  kingdom — they  seized 
Captain  Blackadder  and  a  few  very  obscure  per- 
sons.   The  captain  was  condemned  and  executed 
for  Damley 's  murder;  but  at  his  death  he  would  no 
ways  confess  himself  guilty.      Four  others,  by 
orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  were 
ironed  and  tormented^  then  tried,  and  executed ; 
but  the  lords  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  publish 
either  their  trials  or  their  confessions*    On  the 
23rd  of  July  Villeroy  had  arrived  on  a  special 
mission  from  France,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
the  queen ;  but  the  lords,  who  expected  no  favour 
from  that  side,  refused  to  admit  him;  and  they 
seem  to  have  rendered  his  sojourn  very  uncom- 
fortable, for  in  three  days  he  returned  to  France. 
A  very  different  reception  was  given  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  a  special  envoy  from  Elizabeth,  who 
found  himself  among  old  mends,  and  who  in  a 
very  few  days  recommended  his  mistress   to  be 
favourable  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  who 
could  do  her  best  service.     Soon  after,  Throgmor- 
ton informed  his  court  that  he  could  get  no  access 
to  Queen  Mary,  whose  life  was  in  great  danger, 
and  that  he  found  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  induce  the  lords  to  send  Fi-ince  James 
into  England, — a  plan  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  much  at  heart.     He  men- 
tions having  had  some  conference  with  Mr.  Knox 
and  Mr.  Craig,  whom  he  had  requested,  as  he 
says,  to  preach  and  persuade  unity.    He  adds, — 
**  I  found  them  both  very  austere  in  this  conference. 
What  I  shall  do  hereafter  I  know  not.     They  are 
furnished  with  many  arguments, — some  parts  of 
Scripture,  some  of  history,  some  grounded  (as  they 
say)  upon  the  laws  of  this  realm,  some  upon  prac- 
tices used  in  this  realm,  and  some  upon  the  condi- 
tions and  oaths  made  by  their  princes  at  their  coro- 
nation.    The  lords  still  speak  reverently  and  mildly 
about  Mary,  yet  I  find  by  intelligence  that  the 
queen  is  in  very  great  peril  of  her  life,  by  reason 
that  the  people  assembled  at  this  convention  do 
mind  vehemently  the  destraction  of  her."*     This 
convention  was  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which^ 
having  met  at  Edinburgh,  chose  George  Buchanan 
for  their  moderator,  and  put  themselves  in  close 
league  with  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council — known 
villains  and  murderers,  it  is  true,  but  who  declared 
that  their  sole  object  was  to  promote  tme  religion 
and  abolish  Papistry,  "seeing  that  God  at  this 
present  had  begun  to  tread  down  Satan  under  foot:" 
And,  to  increase  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  the 
Assembly  appointed  a  public  fast  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  whole  week,  during  which  the 

*  Harl.  MS.,  quoted  by  Raunwr. 
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name  of  Mary  was  introduced  aa  a  convicted  cri- 
minal, though  she  was  as  yet  untried,  into  every 
prayer  and  every  sermon ;  and  it  was  proclaimed 
in  the  hearing  of  many  applauding  assassins,  dyed 
deep  in  recent  and  in  old  blood,  and  in  treacheries 
and  conspiracies  too  numerous  to  count,  that  heaven 
would  never  avert  its  wrath  from  the  land  till 
that  murderess  the  queen  was  brought  to  condign 

Sunishment  *  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  made  a 
ecent  show  of  remonstrating  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Secret  Council  on  the  undutifulness  of  their 
conduct ;  but  she  did  nothing  to  prevent  it  or  suc- 
cour her  relative  Mary;  and  Throgmorton,  her 
negotiator,  was  the  bosom  friend  of  those  lords, 
and  a  man  that,  both  upon  political  and  religious 
grounds,  would  rejoice  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Popish  queen.  Throgmorton,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  denied  access  to  Mary.  The  communications 
he  received  from  her,  or  concerning  her,  were  all 
conveyed  through  Maitland  or  the  lords  Lindsay 
and  Ruthven;  and  hence,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  violent  prefiLdices^  his  dispatches  to  the 
English  court  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  has  been  given  to  them  as  historical  docu- 
ments.f  The  two  great  and  real  objects  of  his 
mission  were  to  get  possession  of  Prince  James 
and  to  prevent  Mary's  going  to  France.  He, 
indeed,  &intly  urged  the  propriety  of  setting  the 
queen  at  liberty,  as  a  thing  that  would  be  proper 
and  pleasing  to  the  Queen  of  England ;  but,  even 
if  he  had  been  bold  and  decisive,  that  part  of  the 
negotiation  must  have  been  very  difficult.  Mait- 
land, he  writes,  said  to  him,  ^  Being  in  places  to 
know  more  than  you  can  know,  I  say  to  you,  as  one 
that  would  of  all  ills  choose  the  least,  in  case  your 
mistress  presses  this  company  to  enlarge  the  queen, 
and  to  suffer  you  to  go  unto  her,  or  if  you  do  use 
any  threatenmg  speeches  in  these  matters,  the 
raoier  to  compass  them,  I  assure  you  you  will  put 
the  queen  in  great  jeopardy  of  her  life ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  other  way  to  do  her  good  but  to 
give  place  and  to  use  mildness. ''| 

At  the  same  time  these  cunning  workmen 
threatened  the  French  court  that,  if  it  made  any 
effort  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen,  they  would 
throw  themselves  wholly  into  the  arms  of  the 
English,  and,  peradventure,  make  Mary  taste  of 
aharper  pangs.  And  the  Hamiltons  and  the  rest 
of  the  nobles  opposed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council  took  no  steps  for  her  release,  waiting,  it 
should  seem,  for  tne  return  of  their  head,  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who,  as  well  as  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  was  absent  in  France.    Thus  aban- 

*  John  Knox  himself  Mems  to  have  been  the  flereett  of  all  the 
preaeheri.  On  two  teTeral  occn«iofna  Throffmorton  wrftea  to  his 
Biatim^-*'  Knox  preachea  againat  Mary,  and  ezhorta  the  lorda  to 

execute  jnntice  upon  her.*' •*  Knos  oonttnues  hie  severe  exhurtA- 

tiona  aa  well  ay ainat  the  queen  as  affainat  Bothwell,  threateniux  the 
great  plagues  of  (vod  to  ihia  whole  eoantry  and  nation  if  <Ae  be 
•pared  from  condign  punlahmcnt." 

f  His  chief  informer  was  the  crafty  Maitland  of  Letbtngton.  and 
Throgmorlon  was  too  experienced  a  diplomatist  to  place  much  ftuth 
In  such  a  man.  Such  expressions  as  th«>se  escape*  him,  eren  in 
detailing  the  Seeretarv'8  news,—'* /^  there  be  anv  truth  in  E«eUting- 

ton,'* "  ir  Leihington  be  not  the  greatest  o^  liars.**     But  Thr«tg- 

raorton  could  pretend  to  believe  whenever  the  story  weiat  against 
M«ry. 

I  Kaomer,  ftom  Scoieh  Conespondenec  in  Stat«  Paper  (ifBc*. 


doned  by  all,  and  beset  with  dangers  and  threats 
of  death  and  worse,  the  captive  queen,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  put  her  hand  to  a  deed  in  the  presence  of 
Ruthven,  Iiindsay,  and  Sir  Robert  MelviUe,*  by 
which  she  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  the 
baby  James,  ^en  about  fourteen  months  old. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  forced  to  sign  a  com- 
mission appointing  her  half-brother  Muirsy  to  be 
regent  duhng  the  minority  of  her  son.  liudsay 
and  Ruthven,  who  were  chosen  for  the  business  on 
account  of  their  superior  brutality,  solemoly  swore 
that  the  deeds  had  been  signed  freely  and  willingly. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  return 
to  Scotland ;  but  he  was  careful  to  take  Loadua 
in  his  way ;  and,  if  we  could  leara  what  passed 
then  between  him  and  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  we 
should  have  the  clue  to  many  mysteries.  Mumy 
left  London  on  the  31st  of  July,  about  a  week  sfter 
his  wretched  sister  had  been  made  to  sign  the 
deeds  in  Lochleven  Castle.  When  he  reached 
Berwick  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Lords  ^  when  he  reached  Edinburgh,  on  the  Uth 
of  August,  he  was  received  with  all  honour  and 
joy  by  Morton,  Ruthven  (son  of  the  murderer 
of  Rizzio),  Maitland,  John  Knox,  and  ail  the 
preachers, — for,  in  their  eyes,  he  was  the  most 
godly  of  all  the  godly  lords.  It  was  evidently 
not  without  calculation  that  the  astute  Murray 
did  not  arrive  till  after  the  coronation  of  his 
nephew.  That  precious  ceremony  had  been  per^ 
formed  at  Stirling  on  the  29th  of  July.  John 
Knox,  who  was  appointed  to  preach  the  conmation 
sermon,  objected  with  his  usual  energy  to  the  old 
ceremonial  of  unction,  as  a  Jewish  rite,  much 
abused  under  the  Papacy.  But  the  thing  was 
altogether  so  irregular  in  law,  that  the  Lords  d  the 
i^ecret  Council  would  not  dispense  with  a  single 
form.  The  child  was  therefore  anointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney;  and  the  superintendenU  of 
Lothian  and  Angus  aasisted  the  buhop  in  placing 
the  crown  on  or  over  the  infant's  head.  This 
ceremony,  which  ftnelt  very  strongly  of  Papistry 
to  the  preachers  and  burghers,  did  not  pass  off 
without  disturbance.  One  of  the  Hamiltons,  as 
proxy  for  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  protested 
against  the  whole  proceeding  as  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  duke ;  the  other  lords  of  the  Hamilton 
party  had  refused  to  attend ;  and,  when  die  cere- 
monies were  over,  John  Knox,  along  with  some 
others,  took  instruments  and  craved  extracts  uf  the 
proceeidings.t  Throgmorton  had  orders  not  to 
attend ;  and  it  appears  that  none  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  were  present  Mixed  with  the  puri- 
tanic, there  was  a  display  of  republican  feeling 
which  must  have  greatly  offended  Elizabeth,  who 

•  Afterwards  created  Baron  MeWiUe.  an  elder  biotherof  Sr  J«^ 
MelviUe.  the  author  of  the  Menoira.  and  aleo.  «•  b  saraossd.  rf  » 
Andiew  Mebille.  who  appears  in  attendance  on  Qa««  Maiy  « «« 
death.  These  three  Me&iUrfS.  sons  of  the  Laird  of  Raith  w  FU^ 
from  ^hum  are  descended  the  earls  of  Leven  and  Melrfliei  aw  ■«» 
be  confounded  with  their  countrymen  and  contem|Mwarfes.  Aoonrv 
MeMU.  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrew*  a.  one  of  "•  fj. 
diatinffttlshed  of  the  friends  and  frlkyw-labourers  of  KoocaBd  » 
reUtion  Jami-s  Melvill.  minister  of  Anstrather.  whoM  f^nmW^ 
or  Memuir  of  bis  own  Life,  haa  teoantiy  baea  printed  fay  UN  «••»* 
yBe(nttb,(4to  Edit  18S9). 

t  M'Cno,  Ufe  of  John  Kan. 
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was  already  complaining  of  the  **  hot  Puritans"  in 
England,  and  who  was  naturally  jealous  of  every* 
thing  that  gave  encouragement  to  these  feeliogs. 
She  denounced  to  Morton  all  the  recent  proceed- 
ings as  things  dangerous  and  imnatural,  saying 
that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture  that  the  head 
should  he  subject  to  the  foot;  and  that,  whatever 
sus^picioDs  of  guilt  there  might  be  against  Mary, 
her  subjects  had  no  right  to  depose  her.  But  this 
she  wrote  when  Murray  was  at  or  near  her  court. 
This  deep  dissimulator  puzzled  even  the  practised 
ThrogmortoU,  who,  for  a  moment,  believed  that  he 
was  tenderly  interested  for  his  captive  sister.  But 
Murray  soon  dispelled  this  dream.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Elizabeth,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
Throgmorton  relates  that  Murray,  with  others,  had 
been  to  Lochleven,  where  he  held  a  **  long  confer- 
ence with  Mary,  in  which  he  told  her  all  her  bad 
government,  and  left  her  that  night  with  no  hopes 
of  lite,  and  desired  her  to  seek  God's  mercy,  which 
was  the  onlv  refuge  she  could  expect."  Next  day, 
he  adds,  Ibf  urray  gave  her  some  hope  of  life  and 

E reservation  of  her  honour,  telling  her  that  her 
bcrty  lay  not  in  his  power,  and  (a  needless  asser- 
tion) that  it  was  not  her  interest  to  ask  it,~that 
the  things  that  would  hazard  her  life  were  any 
disturbance  or  rising  made  in  her  favour,  any 
attempt  to  escape  from  her  prison,  any  encourage- 
ment given  to  her  party,  any  engagement  on  her 
part  to  induce  either  the  French  king  or  English 
queen  to  attempt  her  liberty  by  force  or  treaty,  or 


any  further  signs  of  affection  for  Bothwell.  In 
conclusion,  Murray  exhorted  his  sister  to  repent  of 
her  sins,  and  regard  the  confederate  lords  as  her 
best  friends,  who  only  sought  the  reformation  of 
her  religion  and  morals.  Murray  had  already 
professed  a  decent  reluctance  to  step  into  his  sister's 
place ;  and  so,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  two  days 
after  his  visit  to  Lochleven,  he  was  proclaimed 
regent,  protesting  ^*  that  it  was  now  past  deliber- 
ation ;  and  as  for  ignominy  and  calumniation,  he 
had  no  other  defence  against  it  but  the  goodness 
of  God,  his  upright  conscience,  and  his  intent  to 
deal  sincerely  in  his  office."*  One  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  destroy  the  seals  which  bore  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  queen ;  his  next  to  get  pos- 
session of  Edinburgh  Castle  :  and,  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  Sir  James  Balfour,  Bothwell's 
lieutenant  and  confederate,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  driving  a  good  bargain  for  himself,  surren- 
dered the  fortress,  upon  condition  of  having  a  free 
pardon  for  his  concern  in  Damley's  murder,  a 
pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrew's  for  his  son.  and  five  thousand  pounds  in 
cash.  This  transaction  has  been  properly  quoted 
as  a  proof  that  the  godly  Murray  was  not  very 
anxious  for  the  punishment  of  such  murderers. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  being  aided  by  Morton, 
who  was  rewarded  with  the  forfeited  estates  of 
Bothwell's  deputy,  he  got  possession  of  the  strong 

*  ThroKinorUm'i  LeUen  to  Blimbetii,  quoted  by  Reuner  m4 
Wrtjhu  • 
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castle  of  DuDbar.  Soon  after  he  heaped  fresh 
honours  and  emoluments  upon  the  murderer  Morton, 
thus  confirming  the  suspicions  of  thousands,  tliat  this 
man  had  done  his  business  during  his  absence  in 
France.  He  restored  him  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, which  he  had  forfeited  by  keeping  the  door 
while  Ruthven  and  his  satellites  murdered  Rizzio ; 
and  to  this  high  legal  office,  by  a  curious  combi- 
nation, he  added  that  of  lord  high-admiral,  which 
was  left  vacant  by  the  flight  and  attainder  of  Both- 
welL  Morton,  chancellor  and  high-admiral,  was 
also  made  sheriff  of  the  shires  of  Edinburgh  and 
Haddington,  and  received  sundry  other  emoluments. 
He  accompanied  the  regent  on  an  expedition  to  the 
south,  where,  under  pretence  of  punishing  the 
moss-troopers  on  the  borders,  they  took  vengeance 
on  several  districts  which  had  manifested  an  affec- 
tion for  the  captive  queen.  Whenever  there  was 
a  fine  to  be  imposed  Morton  was  there  with  an 
open  palm.  If  this  curious  revolution  had  been 
conducted  with  any  attention  to  constitutional 
forms,  a  parliament  would  have  been  called  at 
least  six  months  earlier ;  but  at  last  Murray  assem- 
bled one  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  December, 
in  order  to  legalise  the  recent  changes.  The 
Hamiltons  kept  away;  the  seats  were  crowded 
with  the  partisans  of  Murray ;  Morton  presided  as 
chancellor,  and  his  nephew  Angus,  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, carried  the  royal  crown,  and  voted  with  his 
uncle.  John  Knox  preached  at  the  opening  of 
this  parliament,  and  exhorted  them  to  begin  with 
the  affairs  of  religion.  It  was  not  likely  that  this 
subject  should  be  neglected,  for  Murray's  main 
strength  was  in  the  preachers,  whom,  however,  he 
left  almost  as  poor  as  he  foimd  them.  All  the  acts 
which  had  been  passed  in  1560  against  Popery 
were  revived,  and  new  statutes,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  were  added  to  them.  It 
was  provided,  for  example,  that  none  but  Protest- 
ants should  be  admitted  to  any  office  not  hereditary 
or  held  for  life ;  and  that  all  future  kings  should 
be  careful  to  root  out  of  their  kingdoms  all  heretics 
and  enemies  to  the  true  religion.  Other  acts  were 
passed  confirming  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
deposition  of  the  queen,  and  the  appointment  of 
Murray  to  the  regency  ;  and  declaring  Mary, 
without  any  form  of  trid,  to  be  guilty  of  her  hus- 
band's murder,  and  of  numerous  other  crimes. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  four  obscure  men,  ser- 
vants and  retainers  of  Bothwell,  were  executed  for 
assisting  in  the  murder  of  Damley :  it  is  said  that 
they  all  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  acquitted 
Uie  queen.  But,  by  this  time — in  part,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  awkward  course  pursued  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  privy  council, — in  part  from  the 
favours  heaped  upon  Morton  and  others  who  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  Bothwell  to  the  very  last 
moment — ^many  who  before  had  deemed  Mary 
guilty,  now  began  to  consider  her  as  innocent — as 
a  victim  to  the  craft  and  villany  of  others.  The 
Hamiltons  still  banded  together ;  all  who  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  profit  and  advancement 
from  the  revolution,  jomed  them  more  or  less 


openly ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  presence 
of  the  queen  to  induce  these  men  to  try  the  fortune 
of  the  sword.  Mary  was  most  vigilantly  watched  ; 
but  she  was  resolute,  she  was  adroit,  and  she  pos- 
sessed in  her  person  and  manner  a  charm  which  few 
men  could  resist  She  had  also  beyond  her  prison- 
walls  and  the  deep  waters  of  Lochleven  friends 
and  servants  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  her,  and  ready  at  every  moment  to  peril  life  in 
her  behalf.  Communications  were  opened  with 
the  islet ;  bands  were  stationed  in  ambush  round 
the  loch;  horses  were  provided,  the  fleetest  that 
money  could  procure.  "  On  the  25th  of  March," 
writes  Sir  William  Drury  to  Cecil,  **  she  enter* 
prised  an  escape,  and  was  the  rather  nearer  effect 
through  her  accustomed  long  being  a-bed  all  the 
morning.  The  manner  of  it  was  thus :  there 
Cometh  unto  her  the  laundress,  early,  as  other 
times  before  she  was  wont,  and  the  queen  (accord- 
ing to  such  a  secret  practice)  putteth  on  the  weed 
of  the  laundress,  and  so,  with  the  fardell  of  clothes 
and  her  muffler  upon  her  face,  passeth  out  and 
entereth  the  boat  to  pass  the  loch,  which,  after 
some  space,  one  of  them  that  rowed  said  merrily. 
Let  us  see  what  manner  of  dame  this  is;  and 
therewith  offered  to  pull  down  her  muffler,  which, 
to  defend,  she  put  up  her  hands,  which  they  espied 
to  be  very  fair  and  white,  wherewith  they  entered 
into  suspicion  whom  she  was,  beginning  to  wonder 
at  her  enterprise.  Whereat  she  was  little  dis- 
mayed, but  charged  them,  upon  danger  of  their 
lives,  to  row  her  over  to  the  shore ;  which  they 
nothing  regarded,  but  eftsoons  rowed  her  back 
again,  promising  her  that  it  should  be  secreted, 
and  in  especial  from  the  lord  of  the  house  under 
whose  guard  she  lied.  It  seemeth  she  knew  her 
refuge,  and  where  to  have  found  it,  if  she  had  once 
landed ;  for  there  did,  and  yet  do  linger,  George 
Douglas,  at  a  little  village  called  Kinross,  hard  at 
the  loch  side ;  and  with  the  same  George  Douglas, 
one  Simple  and  one  Breton,  the  which  two  were 
some  time  her  trusty  servants,  and  as  yet  appeareth 
they  mind  her  no  less  affection.***  But  notwith- 
standing this  failure,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  vigilance  in  her  keepers,  the  queen  repeated  ho- 
attempt  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Within  the  castle 
there  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  called 
William  Douglas,  or  the  "  Little  Douglas,'*  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  relative,  either  legi- 
timate or  illegitimate,  both  of  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
and  of  the  Regent  Murray.  He  is  described  as 
being  a  poor  and  simple  lad,  who  escaped  suspi- 
cion on  account  of  his  innocence  and  simplicity. 
He  stole  the  keys  of  the  castle  from  the  keeper's 
chamber,  where  they  were  always  deposited,  set 
the  queen  at  liberty  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
locked  the  castle  gates  upon  all  the  inmates,  threw 
the  keys  into  the  loch,  led  the  queen  with  one 
female  attendant  to  a  little  skiff,  and  then  rowed 
her  to  shore.  There  the  Lord  Seton,  George 
Douglas,  already  mentioned,  and  a  party  of  the 

•  Raumer.  CmirQmHomt  to  Mod.  Sht.,  hu  irfvcB  part  of  tUs 
ktter,  bttt  the  whole  of  it  it  ia  WrifliVt  MUx,  and  Acr  Timg*. 
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Hamiltons,  received  her  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  Hamilton.  Many  of  her 
friends  were  prepared;  others  came  in  on  the 
morrow,  and  a  solemn  association  for  her  defence 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Eglintoun,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes, 
Montrose,  Sutherland,  Errol,  by  nine  barons,  by 
nine  bishops,  and  by  many  other  gentlemen. 
These  chiefs  presently  brought  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field,  and,  placing  the  queen 
in  their  centre,  they  moved  from  Hamilton  towards 
Dumbarton.  The  Regent  Murray  was  lying  at 
Glasgow,  holding  courts  of  justice.  At  first  he 
was  thunderstruck,  and  would  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  his  sister's  escape.  Some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  retire  from  Glasgow  to 
Stirling,  and  avoid  an  encounter;  but  Murray, 
who  was  a  good  soldier,  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  undisciplined  host  that  followed  the 
queen  and  the  regular  troops  which  he  had  about 
him ;  and  he  also  counted  on  the  resources  of  the 
town  of  Glasgow,  and  the  religious  zeal  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Mary  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  save 
five — the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  Lindsay,  the 
Lord  Semple,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  the  provost 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  lords  were  not  inclined  to 
any  composition,  but  spoke  of  killing  the  queen, 
whom  they  had  found  so  difficult  a  prisoner.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  Langside, 
between  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton,  and  attacked 
each  other  with  desperate  ftiry,  fighting  for  a  time 
hand  to  hand,  and  locked  together.  Mary  re- 
mained on  an  adjacent  hill,  the  spectatress  of  the 
doubtful  fight.  Now  victory  appeared  to  incline 
to  her  party;  but  anon  her  evil  genius  Morton, 
sweeping  round  an  eminence  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment, charged  her  friends  in  flank,  broke 
them,  and  decided  the  day.*  The  defeated  fled  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  queen  herself,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Herries  and  a  few  other  friends,  rode 
almost  without  stopping  to  Duudrennan  Abbey,  in 
Galloway,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  she  was  brought  to 
an  awful  pause.  There  were  only  three  courses 
open  to  her : — she  might  remain,  and  throw  her- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  her  subjects — upon  men 
who  had  shown  her  little  mercy ; — she  might  fly 
to  France ; — or,  lastly,  she  might  seek  a  refuge  in 
England.  The  first  she  naturally  avoided  as  what 
would  lead  to  certain  destruction  :  she  would  have 
adopted  the  second,  but  there  was  no  ship  to 
France ;  and  the  voyage,  whether  she  circumnavi- 
gated England  or  Scotland,  was  dangerous  on 
many  accounts,  besides  those  of  the  elements.  She 
also  felt  the  mortification  of  returning  to  France, 
where  she  had  lived  in  the  station  of  a  queen,  as  a 
fugitive  and  a  pauper ;  and  it  appears  she  was  not 
very  confident  of  a  good  reception  at  the  French 

*  Aecordinjr  to  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Dmi^,  then  at  Berwiek. 
to  Secretary  Cecil,  a  main  eaaie  of  the  defeat  of  the  queen'a  party 
vas  an  nrcident  which  happened  to  their  ammaiiition.  He  sayt: 
**  And  the  carriage  with  the  powder,  by  soine  aecident,  ac  they  wfie 
flghting  tooir  lire  and  blew  ap."  This  letter  it  given  by  Mr.  Wright, 
— $«MB  £laab§thmdk«r  Tlmn. 
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resource  of  a  flight  into  England,  and  upon  this 
she  finally  resolved.  Her  wisest  counsellors  re- 
presented this  course  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three ;  but  Mary  would  not  believe  her  royal  sister 
Elizabeth  capable  of  the  conduct  they  surmised. 
The  Lord  Herries  then  wrote  to  Lowther,  the 
deputy  captain  at  Carlisle,  informing  him  of  his 
queen's  situation,  and  asking  whether  she  might 
go  safely  into  England.  Elizabeth  could  not  have 
had  time  to  hear  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  to 
send  down  positive  instructions,  but  she  was  cer- 
tainly well  informed  by  this  time  that  Mary  had 
no  chance  of  success,*  and  might  have  given  orders 
in  contemplation  of  a  sure  defeat ;  or,  again,  her 
officers  near  the  Borders  who  were  in  communica- 
tion with  Murray,  might  of  themselves  have  devised 
a  plan  for  entrapping  the  fugitive  queen  without  any 
direct  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  high 
authorities.  Lowther,  the  deputy,  wrote  a  doubt- 
ful answer,  saying  that  Lord  Scrope,  the  warden 
of  that  march,  was  at  court,  whither  he  had  written ; 
but  if  the  queen  found  herself  obliged  to  cross  the 
Borders  he  would  meet  and  protect  her  till  his 
mistress's  pleasure  was  known.  Without  waiting 
for  this  letter,t  Mary,  with  sixteen  attendants,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Uie  honest  and  gallant  Lord 
Herries,  embarked  in  a  common  fishing-boat  to 
cross  the  Solway  Frith ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  16lh  of  May,  1568,  she  arrived  at 
Workington,  in  Cumberland,  without  money,  with- 
out a  change  of  raiment — with  nothing  but  the 
tender  affection  of  her  almost  helpless  retinue,  and 
her  hope  in  the  magnanimity  of  Elizabeth. '  She 
immediately  wrote  to  that  "  good  sister,"  inform- 
ing her  of  her  misfortunes,  and  her  arrival  in  her 
dominions.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  probably  entertained  just  notions  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  gave  her  a  kind  re- 
ception, and  honourably  conducted  her  to  Cocker- 
mouth,  where,  on  the  following  day,  Lowther 
waited  upon  her  with  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  army.  On  the  following  day  Mary  was 
conducted  to  Carlisle,  and  lodged  in  the  castle,  not 
as  a  royal  and  unfortunate  guest,  but  as  a  prisoner. 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  was  sent  down  post  to 
the  north  with  letters  and  messages  of  comfort 
from  Elizabeth,  greatly  praised  Lowther's  good  be- 
haviour and  discretion  towards  her  highness,  in 
securing  the  fugitive  queen,  and  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  into  Carlisle 
Castle  with  any  more  company  than  his  page.  It 
is  evident  that  even  at  this  moment  Northumber- 
land was  out  of  favour  at  court,  and  an  object  of 
suspicion.  Knollys,  in  mentioning  that  the  earl 
met  him  in  Yorkshire,  says  that  he  had  with  him 
Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Fairfax,  his  son. 


•  Drtiry.  for  example,  who  was  at  Berwiclc.  had  informed  Cecil 
lat  the  Earl  of  Murray  hoped  **  to  bring  aomething  to  pan  to  hia 
own  contentatlon,"  and  that  more  people  were  floclLing  to  the  regent 


than  to  the  queen. 

t  The  letter  was  not  received,  it  should  appear,  till  Mary  wna  in 
EnKlaod:  but  we  think  that  the  view  in  which  It  waa  written  Is 
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Mr.  Hungate,  and  Mr.  Vavasor,  who  were  "  all 
uusound  in  religion,"  and  had  been  with  his  lord- 
ship at  Carlisle.  The  earl  complained  of  Low- 
ther,  the  deputy  warden's,  misiisage.  "  Where- 
nnto,"  says  Knollys,  **  I  answered  his  lordship 
very  plainly,  that  if  he  sought  to  take  the  queen 
into  his  own  custody  out  of  the  deputy  warden's 
hands,  and  that  without  warrant,  as  his  personal 
repair  to  the  queen  of  Scots  also  was  without  war- 
rant at  the  queen  our  mistress's  hands,  then  did 
the  depubf  warden  dutifully  and  wisely,  and  his 
lordship  had  overshot  himself,  verymuch  to  the 
discontentation  of  her  highness.  Whereunto  he 
answered  for  the  excuse  of  his  repair,  that  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty  for  the  honour  of 
the  queen's  highness,  our  mistress,  to  repair  into 
Cumberland,  where  his  land  lay,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  against  the  pursuit  of  her 
enemies.  And  for  his  desire  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  queen,  he  saith  he  did  desire  it  not  only  be- 
cause the  deputy  warden  was  too  base  a  man  to 
have  such  a  charge,  but  also  because  the  council 
of  York  had  given  him  letters  of  authority  to  the 
sheriff  and  justices  of  Cumberland  to  assist  him  in 
that  behalf"*  Knollys  assured  his  lordship  that 
the  council  of  York  had  forgotten  themselves  very 
much,  if  they  had  appointed  him,  or  allowed  him  to 
repair  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's special  pleasure  was  known,  and  he  almost 
called  Northumberland  a  liar,  in  telling  him  that 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  president  of  the  council  of 
York,  had  utterly  denied  the  giving  of  such  autho- 
rity to  his  lordship.f  This  great  uneasiness  of 
Elizabeth  as  to  any  communication  between  her 
royal  prisoner  and  her  own  subjects  professing  the 
ancient  religion,  is  a  very  significant  feature  in  the 
history.  Lord  Scrope,  the  warden  and  governor 
of  Carlisle,  was  dispatched  from  Cork  nearly  at 
the  same  time  as  Knollys,  and  they  both  waited 
upon  Queen  Mary  in  Carlisle  Castle,  apparently  on 
the  28th  or  29th  of  May,  having  previously  spoken 
with  Lord  Herries,  who  hoped  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth would  either  give  his  mistress  aid  and  com- 
fort, or  permit  her  to  pass  through  England  into 
France  to  seek  relief  elsewhere  |  "  And  after 
this,"  write  Scrope  and  Knollys  to  Elizabeth, 
"  repairing  into  the  castle,  we  found  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  her  chamber  of  presence,  ready  to  receive 
us ;  where,  after  salutations  made,  and  our  decla- 
ration also  of  your  highness's  sorrowfulness  for 
her  lamentable  misadventure  and  inconvenient 
arrival,  although  your  highness  was  glad  and  joy- 
ful of  her  good  escape  from  the  peril  of  her  person, 
with  many  circumstances  thereunto  belonging; 
and  we  found  her  in  her  answers  to  have  an  elo- 
quent tongue,  and  a  discreet  head ;  and  it  seemeth 
by  her  doings  she  hath  stout  courage  and  liberal 
heart  adjoined  thereunto."  They  then  delivered 
their  sovereign's  letter,  in  which  Mary  was  told 
that  Elizabeth  could  not  honoumbly  receive  her 

•  Wright  f  Idem. 

X  Lord  Scrope  uid  Knollya  Mmnd  Harr't  IHcnds  that  EU»- 
b^h  «<  oottld  Itt  no  wise  lika  hn  wekiDg  aid  in  ~ 
briiw  FkvnekoiM  into  Sootknd.  * 


I  FrMae,  lh«r»by  to 


into  her  presence  until  she  was  cleared  of  all  sus- 
picion of  being  concerned  in  Damley  s  murder. 
Mary  had  expected  a  different  treatment.  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners  continue :  **  And  after  our 
delivery  of  your  highness's  letters,  she  fell  into 
some  passion,  with  the  water  in  her  eyes,  and 
therewith  she  drew  us  with  her  into  her  bed* 
chamber,  where  she  complained  unto  us,  for  that 
your  highness  did  not  answer  her  expectation  for 
the  admitting  her  into  your  presence  forthwidi ; 
that  upon  good  declaration  of  her  innocence  your 
highness  would  either  without  delay  g^ve  her  aid 
yourself  to  the  subduing  of  her  enemies,  or  else, 
being  noW  come  of  good  will,  and  not  of  necessity, 
unto  your  highness  (for  a  good  and  greatest  part 
of  her  subjects,  said  she,  do  remain  feat  unto  her 
still),  your  highness  would,  at  the  least,  forthwith 
give  her  passage  through  your  country  into  France, 
to  seek  aid  at  other  princes'  hands ;  not  doubting 
that  both  the  French  king  and  the  king  of  Spain 
would  give  her  reUef  in  that  behalf  to  her  satis- 
faction." But  this  was  precisely  what  Elizabeth 
determined  to  prevent,  and  what  she  was  in  good 
policy  bound  to  prevent.  A  disinterested  m^ia- 
tion  might  have  had  a  good  effect ;  but  that  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  any  party ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  feeling  some  alarm  at  the 
notion  of  French  or  Spanish  arms  in  Scotland. 
Mary  solemnly  affirmed  to  Scrope  and  Rnoll3rs, 
that  both  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  the  I^id 
Morton  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  as  could  well  be  proved,  although  now 
they  would  seem  to  prosecute  the  murderers.  The 
two  envoys  repeated  that  their  mistress  was  **  in- 
wardly sorry  and  very  much  grieved"  that  zbt 
**  could  not  do  her  that  great  honour  to  admit  her 
solemnly  and  worthily  into  her  presence  by  reason 
of  this  great  slander  of  murder ;"  but  tliey  assured 
her  of  her  highness's  great  affection,  and  that  if 
she  would  depend  upon  her  highness's  favour  witlie^ 
out  seeking  to  bring  in  strangers  into  Scotland, 
then  undoubtedly  her  highness  would  use  all  the 
convenient  means  she  could  for  her  relief  and 
comfort.  Mary  agreed  to  send  up  Lord  Herries 
to  Jjondon  to  plead  her  cause  with  Elizabeth,  and 
she  then  dismissed  Scrope  and  Knollys,  **  com- 
plaining of  delays  to  her  prejudice,  and  the  win- 
ning of  time  to  her  enemies."  The  rest  of  this 
remarkable  letter  runs  in  the  name  of  Knollys, 
who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  offer  sundry  sugges- 
tions in  this  difficult  case — ^for  he  was  evidently 
alarmed  at  the  public  sympathy  excited  in  the 
north  in  the  captive  queen's  favour,  and  was  also 
anxious  to  co7er  in  some  way  the  honour  of  Eliza- 
beth— perhaps  the  honour  of  the  English  nation, 
whose  character  for  frankness  and  hospitality  was 
clearly  committed.  *'And  now,"  says  KuoUys, 
who  was  vice-chamberlain  and  captain  of  the 
queen's  guard,  '*  it  behoveth  your  highness,  hi 
mine  opinion,  gravely  to  consider  what  answer  is 
to  be  made  herein,  specially  because  that  many 
gentlemen  of  divers  shires  here  near  adjoming 
within  your  realm,  have  heard  her  daily  defences 
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and  excuses  of  her  innocence,  with  her  great  accu- 
sations of  her  enemies  very  eloquently  told  before 
our  coming  hither.     And,  therefore,  I,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  do  refer  to  your  highness's  better 
consideration,  whether  it  were  not  honourable  for 
you,  in  the  sight  of  your  subjects,  and  of  all  foreign 
princes,  to  put  her  grace  to  the  dioice  whether  she 
will  depart  freely  back  into  her  country  without 
your  highness's  impeachment,  or  whether  she  will 
remain  at  your  highnesses  devotion  within  your 
realm  here,  with  hte  necessary  servants  only  to 
attend  upon  her  to  see  how  honourably  your  high- 
ness can  do  for  her.     For  by  this  means  your 
highness,  I  think,  shall  stop  the  mouths  of  back- 
biters that  otherwise  would  blow    out  seditious 
rumours  as  well  in  your  own  realm  as  elsewhere, 
of  detaining  of  her  ungratefully.     And  yet  I  think 
it  is  likely  that  if  she  had  her  own  choice,  she 
would  not  go  back  into  her  own  realm  presently, 
nor  until  she  might  look  for  succours  of  men  out 
of  France  to  join  with  her  there ;  or  if  she  would 
go  presently  into  her  own  country,  the  worst  were 
that  peradventure  with  danger  enough  she  might 
get  into  France;  and  that  would  hardly  be  done  if 
my  Lord  of  Murray  have  a  former  inkling  of  her 
departure  thither.     And  on  the  other  side  she 
cannot  be  kept  so  rigorously  as  a  prisoner  with 
your  highness's  honour  (in  mine  opinion),  but  with 
devices  of  towels  or  toys  at  her  chamber  window 
or  elsewhere,  in  the  night,  a  body  of  her  agility  and 
spirit  may  escape  soon,  being  so  near  the  Border. 
And  surely  to  have  her  carried  far  into  the  realm  is 
the  high-way  to  a  dangerous  sedition,  as  I  suppose.'** 
On  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after, — it  was 
the  30th  of  May,— Knollys  and  Scrope  had  another 
interview  with  Mary,  who  inveighed  against  her 
brother  Murray  and  his  adherents,  saying,  among 
other  things,  "  that  when  she  was  but  nine  days ' 
old  they  had  a  reverent  and  obedient  care  of  her, 
but  now  that  she  was  twenty-four  years'  old  they 
would  exclude  her  from  the  government"   Knollys, 
who  was  fully  aware  of  the  main  course  which 
his  roya^  mistress  meant  to  pursue  (for  the  silver 
box,  with  letters,  from  Mary  to  Darnlcy,  true  or 
forged,  which  was  afterwards  brought  into  the 
case,  had  really  no  weight  whatever  in  Elizabeth's 
decision),  ventured  to  tell  the  Scottish  queen  that, 
in  some  cases,  princes  might  be  deposed  by  their 
subjects  lawfully ;  and  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
prince  falling  into  madness.    "  And,*'  added  he, 
^  what  difference  is  there  between  lunacy  and  cruel 
murdering  ? — for  the  one  is  an  evil  humour  pro- 
ceeding of  melancholy,  and  the  other  is  an  evil 
humour  proceeding  of  choler :  wherefore  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  your  grace  deserved  to  be  put 
from  the  government  or  not;  for  if  your  grace 
should  be  guilty  of  any  such  odious  crime  as 
deserveth  deposal,  then  how  should  they  be  blamed 
that  have  deposed  vou  ?" — **  Hereupon,'*  continues 
the  vice-chamberlain,  *'her  grace  beginning  to 

*  Th«  original  oTUiit  BBrntrkftbte  letter  I«  in  (he  Britlsli  Mnaeam, 
Cotton  M88.  Mr.  Wrlkht  ^rta  the  whole  of  it  in  Qwra  BU%,a»d 
htr  n««t.— but  it  had  been  giftn  before  by  Sir  Henry  Ellia. 
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clear  herself  after  her  accustomed  manner,  the 
tears  yet  fell  from  her  eyes :  and  then  I  said,  Your 
highness  would  be  the  gladdest  in  the  world  to  see 
her  grace  well  purged  of  this  crime,  that  thereby 
your  highness  might  aid  her  fully  and  amply  to 
the  advancement  of  her  grace  to  her  government 
royal  again :  for  her  grace,  I  said,  was  your  high- 
ness's nearest  kinswoman  on  the  father's  side,  and 
that  you  were  both  born  in  one  continent  of  land, 
although  this  separation  was  between  you — ^that 
you  were  not  both  bom  in  one  circuit  of  obedience. 
Herewith  her  grace  answered  me  very  courteously ; 
but  forthwith  she  said  she  must  go  close  up  her 
letters  to  your  highness,  and  so  departed  to  her 
bed-chamber.  This  far  I  waded  widi  her  grace  to 
make  her  cause  disputable ;  but,  when  I  saw  her 
tears,  I  forbore  to  prosecute  mine  objection,  and 
fell  to  comforting  of  her  with  declaration  of  your 
highness's  great  affection  and  good-will  towards 
her.***  This  letter  was  written  with  an  eye  to  the 
strictest  secrecy,  and  Knollys  seems  to  doubt  whe- 
ther even  Secretary  Cecil  should  be  informed  by 
the  queen  of  its  contents.  A  few  days  later,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  he  addressed  Cecil,  telling  him, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Lord  Scrope  is  privy  to 
all  things,  and  that  he  (Knollys)  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  his  part  in  the  detention  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Mary,  however,  had  almost 
captivated  the  cautious  vice-chamberlain  with  her 
beauty,  and  spirit,  and  graceful  familiarity.  ^  And 
yet,*'  he  says,  **  this  lady  and  princess  is  a  notable 
woman.  She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious 
honour  besides  the  acknowledging  of  her  estate 
regal.  She  showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much, 
to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  and  to  be  very  familiar. 
She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  of  her 
enemies ;  she  showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself 
to  all  perils,  in  hope  of  victory ;  she  delighteth 
much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy,  commend- 
ing by  name  all  proved  hardy  men  of  her  country, 
although  they  be  her  enemies,  and  commendeth  no 
cowardice  in  her  friends.  ...  So  that,  for  victory 
sake,  pain  and  peril  seemeth  pleasant  unto  her; 
and  in  respect  of  victory,  wealth  and  all  things 
seemeth  to  her  contemptuous  and  vile.  Now  what 
is  to  be  done  with  such  a  lady  and  a  princess, — or 
whether  such  a  princess  and  lady  be  to  be  nourished 
in  one's  bosom, — or  whether  it  be  good  to  halt  and 
dissemble  with  such  a  lady,  I  refer  to  your  judg- 
ment." The  vice-chamberlain  then  proceeds  to 
recommend  a  bold  and  direct  course,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  danger  to  Elizabeth.f    From  the  tone 

•  ElUe. 

f  KnoUye  Myt^-^  If  her  higonen  thinic  it  good  to  etey  the 
oomiag  in  of  the  French  into  Seotland— if  her  highn«M  think  any  peril 
towarUs  lier— if  her  highneu  ihlok  any  princea  and  potentatea,  or  that 
any  IkeUous  anhjeeta  may  conspire  avatnst  her,  thMi  I  an  ■ore  the 
will  think  it  good  policy  roundly  and  plainly  to  aaiiet  her  own  cause, 
without  coloars  and  doalca,  that  hidetn  no  men's  eyes  but  thoae  that 


without  coloars  and  doalca,  that  hideth  no  men's  eyes  but  thoae  that 
are  blind ;  and  surely  the  plainest  way  is  the  nio*t  lionourable  in  my 
simple  opinion.  I  take  it  an  honourable  quarrel  lor  her  highness  to 
expel  the  French,  and  the  safest  way  thereto  is  to  aid  and  counte> 
nance  the  regent  in  time.  And  if  the  spots  in  this  queen's  coat  be 
manifest,  the  plainer  and  the  sooner  that  her  highness  doth  reveal 
her  disoontenUtioD  therewith,  the  more  honourable  it  will  bo.  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  it  is  the  reaiUest  way  to  stop  ihe  moutlis  of  fketious.  mur* 
muring  subjects.  But  this  is  more  than  needs  to  be  spoken  to  you.** 
'Sir  Henry  Kllis  has  a  part  of  this  letter  in  his  Collection,  but  the 
whole  ofU  Is  giTcn  by  Mr.  Wright. 
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of  his  letter  he  was  evidently  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  proofs  which  might  he  hrought  against 
Mary ; — it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  her  guilty, 
and  so  prevent  any  mischief  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  by  such  a  sentence,  would  be  justified  in 
assisting  the  regent  Murray,  and  keeping  his  sister 
a  close  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lady 
Scrope,  who  was  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
waited  upon  Mary  by  orders  of  Elizabeth,  and 
several  indulgences  were  allowed,  that  it  might  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  not  a 
prisoner.  This  threw  the  poor  viqe-chamberlain 
luto  great  alarm.  "  And  once,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
dated  the  15lh  of  June,  ''she  rode  out  a  hunting, 
the  hare  galloping  so  fast,  and  her  whole  retinue 
being  so  well  horsed,  that  we,  upon  experience 
thereof,  doubting,  that  upon  a  set  course,  some  of 
her  friends  out  of  Scotland  might  invade  and 
assault  us  upon  the  sudden  for  to  rescue  and  take 
her  from  us,  we  mean  hereafter,  if  any  such  riding 
pastimes  be  required  that  way,  so  much  to  fear  the 
endangering  of  ner  person  by  some  sudden  inva- 
sion of  her  enemies,  that  she  must  hold  us  excused 
in  that  behalf."* 

Lord  Herries,  in  the  mean  while,  had  done  little 
good  with  Elizabeth,  who  induced  him,  in  a  manner, 
to  appoint  her  judge  or  arbitrator  between  Mary 
and  her  subjects.  At  his  solicitation,  however, 
the  English  queen  thought  fit  to  send  an  agent, 
Mr.  Middlemore,  (or  Meddlemore)  into  Scotland 
to  stop  the  civil  war  there ;  for  Mary's  partisans, 
though  sorely  pressed  and  persecuted,  were  not 
wholly  discouraged  by  the  battle  of  Langside,  and 
the  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  were  up  in  arms 
in  her  favour.  This  Middlemore,  whose  secret 
instructions  were  no  doubt  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that  which  was  given  out,  travelled  northward 
with  Lord  Herries,  to  the  great  *'  discontentation" 
of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  was  not  let  into  all 
the  secret,  or  informed  of  the  real  object  of  his 
errand.  *'  I  am  marvellous  sorry, "  writes  the 
vice-chamberlain  to  Secretary  Cecil,  "  to  hear  of 
my  Lord  Herries*  return  hither,  whose  wily  head 
went  beyond  you  when  he  got  Mr.  Middlemore  to 
come  hither  so  soon ;  for  it  would  yet  cost  the 
regent  (Murray)  twenty  days*  work  to  finish  this 
business  to  his  advantage;  the  which  being  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Middlemore,  I  know  not  what  evil 
may  come  thereon.  And  this  Lord  Herries  seeth 
the  bottom  both  of  your  doings  and  ours,  and  he 
will  stir  coals  at  his  coming  hither  accordingly.*'t 
But  as  soon  as  this  Mr.  Middlemore  got  across 
the  Borders,  he  hastened  rather  than  retarded 
Murray's  business,  and  encouraged  the  regent  in 
his  energetic  measures  against  those  who  favoured 
the  queen.  On  the  2l8t  of  June  the  Scottish 
queen  wrote  a  striking  letter  to  her  good  sister  and 
cousin,  which  was  forwarded  to  London  by  means 


•  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Frasds  Rnollvt  to  Cecil.  In  Wrij[ht*t 
Queen  Kliubeth  and  her  Timet,  ftc  The  original  is  in  the  Brit. 
Mu4 ,  Cnlij;.  C.  1.  Part  of  the  same  extract  is  gi'ven  by  Chalmera, 
Life  of  Mary. 

t  Wrighu 


of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
French  court  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  the 
fugitive,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated 
in  England.*     Here  the  captive  complains  that 
Middlemore,  who  was  sent,  as  was  pretended,  as  a 
safeguard  to  her  faithful  subjects,  had  allied  him- 
self with  her  enemies,  who,  in  her  presencey  had 
destroyed  the  house  of  one  of  her  principal  barons, 
and  who  were  now  treating  her  friends  and  adhe- 
rents more  harshly  than  ever.     "  Mine  enemies," 
she  continues,  "proceed  still  farther,  and  boast 
that  they  are  authorised  by  him ;  and  while  they 
are  executing  their  enterprise,  which  tenda  to  the 
conquest  of  my  kingdom,  they  abuse  you,  with  a 
hope  of  proving  to  you  their  false  calumnies,  which 
the  unequal  treatment  we   are  receiving   would 
make  me  fear,  if  my  innocence  and  reliance  on 
God,  who  has  hitherto  protected  me,  did  not  give 
me  assurance.     For  consider,  madam,  they  have 
now  the  authority  which  belongs  to  me, — we  sove- 
reign power  by  usurpation, — my  property  to  bribe 
and  corrupt, — the  finesses  which  are  at  their  com- 
mand throughout  the    country, — ^and  your  own 
ministers,  who,  day  by  day  (at  least  some  of  them), 
write  to  them  and  advise  them  what  to  do  that  they 
may  convince  you.    Would  to  God  you  knew  what 
I  know  of  them !     And  J,  on  my  part,  am  kept 
like  a  prisoner,  discountenanced  by  your  refusal 
to  see  me :  they,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  main- 
tain what  they  have  falsely  invented  as  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  against  me,  who  have  no 
councils  nor  any  means  of  doing  what  ia  required 
in  such  circumstances  for  defence  of  mine  honour : 
only  I  pray  God  to  judge  between  them  and  me." 
The  captive  next  complained  of  my  Lord  Scrope, 
who  had  received  a  commission  to  treat  with  Iter 
revolted  subjects,  and  to  admit  them  as  judges  io 
her  case.     **  I   cannot  do  less,'*   she   continue?, 
"  than  complain  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  send  for 
me,  that  you  may  hear  my  griefs,  and  assist  me  as 
promptly  as  necessity  requires,  or  permit  me  to 
retire  into  France  or  elsewhere.  .  .  And  I  entreat 
you,  as  you  see  what  are  the  effects,  do  not  make 
an  unequal  combat,  they  being  armed,  and  I  desti- 
tute :  on  the  contrary,  seeing  the  dishonour  they 
do  me,  make  up  your  mind  to  assist  me  or  let  me 
go ;  for,  without  waiting  for  their  giving  me  a  third 
assault,  I  must  supplicate  both  the  King  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Spain  if  you  will  not  have  regard 
to  my  just  quarrel ;  and  they,  restoring  me  to  my 
place,  then  will  I  make  you  know  their  falsehood 
and  my  innocence :  for  if  you  let  them  conquer  the 
country  first,  and  then  come  to  accuse  mc  after, 
what  shall  I  have  gained  by  submitting  my  c&use 
to  you  ?     Is  it  a  proof  of  their  justice  that  they 
proceed  without  answering  the  questions  put  to 
them  ?     Judge  of  yourself,  madam,  according  as 
God  has  given  you  wit  above  others,  and  not  by 
the  counsel  of  those  who  are  moved  by  paiticular 


*  As  to  her  treatment,  Mary  lays,  in  this  saae  letter  Io  Eliiabrdk 
"  It  grieres  me  to  have  so  little  uccasion  to  praise  the  farha«io«r  «( 
your  mlnistert ,  for  of  yonrwlf  1  canaut  and  inill  iioi  complalA.* 
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affections.     1  blame  no  one ;  but  the  very  worm  of 
the  earth  turns  when  it  is  trodden  upon.*'* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  she  wrote  this  letter, 
Mary  told  KnoUys  that  she  expected  to  be  let  go 
into  France,  or  to  be  put  safely  into  Dumbarton 
Castle — "  unless,"  she  added,  '*  she  will  hold  me  as 
a  prisoner,  for  I  am  sure  that  her  highness  will  not 
of  her  honour  put  me  into  my  Lord  of  Murray's 
hands."     Under  her  circumstances,  nothing  could 
be  more  imprudent  than  her  continual  talk  about 
France  and  Spain ;  but  she  again  assured  Knollys 
that  she  would  seek  aid  in  those  quarters,  because 
he  had  promised  her  people  aid  by  August.   "  And 
she  said  that  she  had  found  that  true  which  she 
had  heard  often  of  before  her  coming  hither,  which 
was,  that  she  should  have  fair  words  enow,  but  no 
deeds.  .  .  .  And,  saith  she,  I  have  made  great 
wars  in  Scotland,  and  I  pray  Grod  I  make  no 
troubles  in  other  realms  also."t    This,  if  true,  was 
another  imprudence.     Knollys  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  much  startled ;  and  he  again  advised  a  close 
union  with  Murray,  throwing  a  little  devout  unction 
into  his  worldly  policy  and  tenderness  for  Eliza- 
beth.    "  Touching  her  prayer,"  he  says,  "  I  join 
heartily  with  her,  that  God  of  his  mercy  will  de- 
fend their  realm  from  such  troubles,  as  through 
our  tenderness  by  her  attempts  might  arise,  and 
her  highness  (Elizabeth)  from  such  perils  as  thereof 
might  ensue.      But,  alas,  how  can  we  be   safe 
from  troubles,  as  long  as  our  tender  halting  on  both 
legs  before  God  and  the  world  doth  hinder  our 
friends  that  should  be  our  strength,  and  strengthen 
our  enemies  that  will  be  our    perils,  and    doth 
weaken  and  unknit  some  limb  or  members  of  the 
body  of  our  realm  from  us,  and  may  provoke  God's 
anger  against  us  that  many  ways  hath  been  so 
merciful  to  us?" J    Other  courtiers  and  statesmen 
did  their  best  to  increase  the  alarm.      Sir  Henry 
Norris  wrote  from   Paris  to  warn  Cecil,  on  the 
authority  of  an  anonymous    informer,   that    the 
queen's  majesty   "  did  now   hold  the  wolf  that 
would  devour  her,"  and  that  **  it  is  conspired  be- 
twixt the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  French 
king,  that  the  queen's  majesty  should  be  destroyed, 
whereby  the  Queen  of  Scots  might  succeed  her 
majesty.''^     This  alarm,  considering  where  Mary 
then  was,  was  rather  ridiculous,  yet  scarcely  more 
so  than  some  of  the  hundred  other  stories  which 
followed  in  a  crescendo  of  horrors,  and   which 
never  ceased  till  Elizabeth  had  brought  her  rival 
to  the  block.     Sir  Henry  Norris,  it  appears,  had 
got  hold  of  some  poor  Italian,  that,  being  privily 
taken,  could  disclose  much  of  this  treason.    *'  And 
surely,"  he  adds,  '*  considering  the  great  treason 
preparing  of  God,  I  would  wish  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  were  rather  re-delivered  than  the  queen's 
majesty  to  stand  in  these  perilous  terms  both  abroad 
and  at  home."     In  addition  to  the  usual   force 
stationed  at  Carlisle,  one  hundred  arquebusiers 
were  sent  thither  from  Berwick,  and  every  precau- 

*  Bnrghley  8Ute  Pfttwra.     Tbe  If  tU-r  u  dated  Carlisle,  the  8Ut 
cf  June.    Like  all  Mary^s  letteu,  except  a  very  few.  it  U  in  Freoclu 
f  Letter  from  KnoUys  to  Cecil,  dated  Slat  June,  1568. 
t  Id.  S  Burgh  ley  Papers. 


tion  was  taken  both  to  prevent  Mary's  escape  and 
the  coming  to  her  of  too  many  Scots,  But  it  was 
soon  resolved  to  carry  her  further  into  the  realm  to 
some  place  of  greater  safety,  being  **  well  moated 
round."  Mary  made  a  spirited  protest,  that  was 
of  no  avail ;  and  on  the  16th  of  July  she  was  car- 
ried under  a  strong  escort  to  Bolton  Castle,  a 
house  of  Lord  Scrope*s,  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  not  far  from  Middleham.*  By  this 
removal  Mary  was  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  her  subjects,  excepting  such  as  Elizabeth 
chose  to  admit.  Sir  Francis  Knollys  and  Lord 
Scrope  dealt  very  sharply  with  all  English  sub- 
jects that  attempted  to  see  or  correspond  with  the 
captive,  particularly  if  they  were  Papists.  A 
Yorkshire  gentleman  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Lascelles,  who  is  set  down  as  "  a  lewd  practiser 
and  arrogant  Papist,"  was  rudely  and  severely 
treated  for  attempting  to  get  sight  of  Mary.  Knol- 
lys, who,  in  self-laudation,  reports  these  matters 
very  solemnly  to  Cecil,  describes  Bolton  Castle  as 
being  "  very  strong,  very  fair,  very  stately" — the 
highest  walled  house  he  has  seen,  '^  and  hath  but 
one  entrance,  and  half  the  number  of  the  soldiers 
may  better  watch  and  ward  the  same,  than  the 
whole  number  thereof  could  do  Carlisle  Castle." 
Also  at  Carlisle  Castle  the  queen's  chamber  had  a 
window  looking  out  towards  Scotland,  and  if  the 
bars  thereof  had  been  filed  asunder,  she  might 
have  been  let  down,  and  then  she  had  the  ground 
clear  before  her  to  her  own  country.  There  was 
also  an  old  postern  door,  but  this  Lord  Scrope  and 
Knollys,  and  three  other  noble  captains  who 
watched  by  turns  day  and  night,  had  made  sure  of. 
But  then  there  was  another  window  of  her  cham- 
ber which  opened  into  an  orchard  close  under  the 
town-wall,  and  she  might  have  slipped  out,  and 
over  the  town-wall,  which  was  very  dangerous.f 
They  thought  Bolton  Castle  a  much  safer  place, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  suggested  that  their 
prisoner  should  be  moved  still  farther  from  the 
Borders,  telling  Cecil,  however,  that  Mary,  though 
otherwise  very  quiet  and  very  tractable,  declared 
that  she  would  not  remove  any  farther  into  the 
realm  without  constraint.  At  the  same  time, 
Knollys  laments  the  great  expense  of  her  mainte- 
nance, and  complains  rather  sharply  that  so  many 
of  the  charges  should  be  left  to  fall  on  his  own 

*  Before  she  was  removed  from  Carlisle  she  wrote  once  affain.  or 
ofleaer,  to  Elisabeth,  whum  she  reminded  of  promises  of  protection 
which  she  had  recently  sent  to  her  in  ScoUand.  She  implored  her 
to  suiTer  her  to  depart  "  whiihersoever  it  be  out  of  this  country."  <*  I 
cnme/'  said  she.  *'  of  mine  own  accord — let  me  depart  again  with 
yoars ;  and  if  God  permit  my  cause  to  succeed,  I  shall  be  bound  to 
you  for  it;  happeniog  otherwise,  yet  I  cannot  blame  you.'*  The 
conclusion  of  tnis  letter  is  remarkable :  "  Good  sister,  be  of  another 
mind.  When  the  heart  and  all  shall  be  yours,  and  at  yonr  eom- 
maudment,  1  thtnight  to  satisfy  you  wholly,  if  I  might  have  seen  you. 
Alas.donotas  Iho  serpent  Uiat  stoppeth  his  hearing,  for  I  am  no 
enchanter,  but  your  sister  and  nainral  cousin.  IfCassar  had  not 
disdained  to  hear  or  read  the  complaint  of  an  advertiser,  he  had  not 
so  died.  Why  should  princes*  ears  be  stopped,  seeing  they  are 
painted  so  long*  meaning  that  they  should  hear  all,  and  be  well  ad- 
vised befora  they  answer.  I  am  not  of  the  nature  of  the  basilisk, 
andlessofthecameleon  to  turn  you  to  my  likeness :  nnd  though  I 
should  be  so  dangerous  and  curst  as  men  say,  you  are  sufllciently 
armed  with  constauce  and  with  justice,  which  I  require  of  God,  who 
£i^-e  yon  grace  to  ukO  it  well,  with  long  and  happy  life."— EUit, 

i  Letter  fVom  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecil,  dated  the  I6ih  of  Jnlv 
^fFrights  Elijt<afth«tndher  Timei 
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Bhouldera.  On  the  28th  of  July,  Mary  wrote  ano- 
ther letter  to  Elizabeth,  telling  her  that  she  relied 
on  her  former  promises,  and  expected  that  she 
would  replace  her  in  her  kingdom,  when  she  had 
heard  her  justify  her  own  conduct,  and  expose  that 
of  her  enemies.  She  consented  tiiat  Murray  and 
Morton  should  be  heard  on  the  other  side,  as  Eli- 
zabeth required,  and  that  these  two  lords  should 
come  into  England  for  that  purpose.  She  assured 
the  English  queen  that  she  nad  warned  her  faith- 
ful subjects  who  were  still  up  in  arms  for  her  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  and  the  seeking  of  any  aid 
from  France ;  that  she  herself  had  withheld  her 
dispatches  to  France  and  Spain,  in  order  to  avoid 
contracting  any  further  obligations  in  those  parts, 
desiring  that  if  she  were  to  be  reinstated  it  might 
be  only  by  means  of  the  English  court.*  The 
whole  of  this  letter  is  cool  and  diplomatic,  except 
where  she  speaks  of  Murray.f  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, cared  little  foi  her  warmth  on  this  head,  for 
she  and  the  regent  had  come  to  a  perfectly  good 
understanding,  though  she  had  found  it  necessary 
to  make  some  pro  forma  remonstrances,  and  had 
told  him  that  she  could  not  endure  that  an  example 
so  dangerous  to  sovereigns  should  be  given, 
"  whereby  the  authority  of  the  sacred  royal  ma- 
jes  y  should  be  had  in  contempt  amongst  subjects, 
and  trodden  under  foot  at  the  lust  of  factious 
people."  Murray,  on  his  side,  had  a  conBdent 
reliance  on  Cecil ;  and  he  sent  up  his  secretary 
John  Wood  to  London,  to  show  the  minister  and 
the  queen  copies  of  sundry  secret  papers.  The 
regent,  however,  was  not  so  ready  as  his  impri- 
soned sister  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue;  and 
though  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him  to  come  into  Eng- 
land with  a  commissioner  to  treat  and  to  answer  to 
the  Scottish  queen's  complaint,  he  found  it  very 
easy  to  delay  so  doing  till  the  month  of  October; 
and  during  all  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  esta- 
blish his  own  authority  in  Scotland,  and  even 
assisted  by  Elizabeth  in  so  doing.  Mary  and  hei 
negotiator.  Lord  Henries,  remonstrated  repeatedly, 
but  without  effect.  It  will  strike  every  reader, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  constituting  a  court 
to  try  Mary,  and,  until  the  very  last  moment,  it 
was  pretended  that  Elizabeth  would  merely  arbi- 
trate in  a  friendly  manner,  or  that,  if  any  party 
was  to  be  tried,  it  should  be  Murray  with  his  ad- 
herents. But  Herries  clearly  foresaw  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued,  and  he  guarded  against 
it  as  well  as  he  could  with  forms  and  declarations 
of  his  sovereign's  entire  independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Elizabeth  declared  that  if  Mary  would 
**  commit  her  cause  to  be  heard  by  her  highness's 
order,  not  to  make  her  highness  judge  over  her, 
but  rather  as  committing  herself  to  the  council  of 
her  dear  cousin  and  friend,"  her  highness  would 
treat  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  bring  things  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  Elizabeth  would,  for  ex- 
ample, restore  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  her  royal  seat, 
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by  honourable  accommodation,  the  Queen  of  Scota 
agreeing,  that  the  lords  and  all  her  other  subjects 
should  continue  in  their  honours,  states,  and  dig- 
nities ;  and  this  was  the  promise  in  case  of  Mur- 
ray making  out  **  some  reason  against  her;"  but, 
if  Murray  and  his  party  should  fail  in  provmg  any- 
thing against  the  queen,  then  her  majesty  Eliza- 
beth would  replace  Mary  absolutely  by  force  of 
arms,  Mary  agreeing  in  this  case,  and  as  a  reward 
for  Elizabeth's  assistance,  to  renounce  all  claiinsto 
England;  to  convert  her  close  alliance  with 
France  into  a  league  with  England ;  and  to  use 
the  counsel  of  her  dearest  sister  and  her  estates  in 
parliament  in  abolishinff  Papistry,  encouraging 
Protestantism,  and  estalnishing  in  her  dominions 
the  episcopal  and  Anglican  church — an  order  of 
things  considered  by  John  Knox  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Puritans  as  only  a  few  degrees  less 
idolatrous  than  the  church  of  Home.  Thus,  m  all 
cases,  Mary  was  promised  her  liberty  and  her  re- 
storation to  her  kingdom.  But  very  difiierent  lan- 
guage had  been  held  in  secret  with  Murray :  to 
him  it  had  been  declared,  that  if  he  could  establish 
his  sister's  guilt,  she  should  never  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  it  had  also  been  intimated  that  he  could 
easily  prove  what  he  desired. 

The  famous  commission  met  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  October.  EUzabeth  was  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  who  was  still  alive  and  stirring, 
though  this  business  was  destined  to  embitter  his 
old  age.  Mary  was  represented  by  Leflej, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  lords  Herries,  Levingston, 
and  Boyd,  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cock- 
bum  of  Stirling :  the  regent  Murray  appeared  in 
person,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Bishop 
of  Oikney,  the  Lord  Lindsay,  the  Abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, Maitland  of  Lethmgton,  James  M'GiU, 
Henry  Balnaves,  the  Laird  of  Lochleven,  and  George 
Buchanan  (the  celebrated  poet  and  historian). 
The  first  demand  started  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was,  that  the  regent  Murray  should  do  homage  to 
the  English  crown,  as  paramount  of  Scotland. 
Murray  was  staggered ;  but  the  ready-witted  Se* 
cretarv  Maitland  came  to  his  support,  and  told 
Norfolk  it  would  be  time  enough  to  do  homage 
when  England  should  have  restored  to  Scotland 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick,  for  which  the  Scota  had  done  homage  in 
the  old  time.  The  cJaim  of  supremacy  was  there- 
upon tacitly  abandoned,  and,  after  much  tedious 
formality,  the  commisaioneta  proceeded  to  business. 
On  the  8th  of  October  the  friends  of  Mary,  as  the 

Slaintiff,  were  allowed  to  open  the  charges  against 
f  urray  and  his  asaodatea  for  aundiy  wrongs  and 
injuries  by  them  done,  such  as  traitorooaly  taking 
up  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  depriving 
her  of  her  liberty  in  Lochleven  Castle,  and  ^ 
horrid  intimidations  compellmg  her  to  resign  her 
crown.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Murray 
and  his  colleagues  artfully  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  that  they  were  ^MesinmB  to  undentaod 
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that,  if  in  this  action  they  shall  prove  all  things 
directly  wherewith  they  may  and  do  emburden  the 
queen,    their  sovereigns  mother,    how  they  be 
assured  to  be  free  and  without  danger  of  the  said 
queen's  displeasure,  and  what  surety  may  be  had 
for  the  young  prince,  their  king,  if  she  should  be 
restored  to  her  former  estate  ?"     Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners, who,  against  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment, had  allowed  Murray  to  refuse  his  sister  the 
title  of  sovereign,  and  to  advance  the  coronation  of 
the  infant  James  as  a  constitutional  act,  now  de- 
parted still  more  widely  from  the  promises  which 
had  been  given  to  Mary  and  her  agent  Lord  Her- 
ries.      They  said  that,  indeed,  their  mistress's 
desire  **hath  always  been,  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  said  queen  might  be  found  free,  specially 
from  the  crime  of  her  husband's  muider;  never- 
theless, if  her  majesty  shall  find  to  be  plainly  and 
manifestly  proved  (whereof  she  would  be  very 
sorry)  that  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  deviser 
and  procurer  of  that  murder,  or  otherwise  was 
guilty  thereof,  surely  her  majesty  would  think  her 
unworthy  of  a  kingdom,  and  would  not  stain  her 
own  conscience  in  maintenance  of  such  a  detest- 
able wickedness  by  restoring  her  to  a  kingdom."* 
Murray  then  declared  that  it  was  set  forth  and 
published  in  Scotland  that  Mary  should  be  either 
amply  restored,  or  otherwise  by  some  degrees  re- 
stored, and  sent  home  amongst  them,  by  the  Queen 
of  England.  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  with  a  bold 
face,  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  ever  been 
made.     But  Murray  was  not  fully  satisfied,  sus- 
pecting that,  although  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  not 
wholly  restored,  yet  she  might,  **  peradventure,  be 
relieved  by  some  degrees  by  the  queen's  majesty, 
which  might  breed  unto  them  no  little  danger."t 
On  the  following  day,  when  he  and  his  commis- 
sioners were  to  give  in  their  reasons  against  Mary, 
Maidand  raised  certain  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  commission  given  by  Elizabeth  to  Norfolk, 
Sussex,  and  Sadler :  1st  ^  For  that  they  see  no 
express  words  in  the  commission  to  authorise  her 
grace's  commissioners  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  the 
murder ;"  2ndly.  **  That  delay  might  be  made  in 
judgment,  which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  them." 
He  then,  with  Murray  and  the  other  commissioners 
of  that  side,  moved  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  be 
advertised  of  these  their  doubts,  *' specially  for 
that  it  standeth  them  upon,  and  they  think  it  very 
reasonable  that  her  grace  should  put  them  in  suffi- 
cient surety  to  be  fret  from  danger  of  the  queen, 
their  sovereign's  mother,  before  they  enter    to 
declare  against  her."    A  letter  was,  therefore,  dis- 
patched to  Elizabeth  to  request  additional  instruc- 
tions. 

But  Murray  and  Maitland  certainly  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer  to  charge  Mary  with  such 
things,  as,  to  use  their  own  words,  they  had 
"  hi&erto  been  content  rather  to  conceal  than  pub- 
lish to  the  world  to  her  infamy  and  dishonour."} 
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They  secretly  laid  before  the  English  commission- 
ers translations  of  certain  letters  in  French,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  some  just 
before  the  murder  of  her  husband,  others  before 
the  seizure  of  her  person ;  two  contracts  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  collection  of  love  sonnets,  described  as 
being  the  queen's  composition,  and  as  sent  by  her 
to  Bothwell.  On  the  11th  of  October,  before  any 
answer  could  have  possibly  been  received  from 
court,  the  English  commissioners  made  an  abstract 
from  these  papers,  which  might  tend  to  Mary's 
condemnation  for  '^  her  consent  and  procurement 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  as  far  forth  as  they 
could  by  their  reading  gather."  They  had  evi- 
dently read  the  letters  and  the  amorous  rhymes 
with  great  attention  ;  but  they  omitted  altogether 
making  any  inquiry  touching  the  authenticity  of 
these  papers,  which,  from  first  to  last.  Mary  and 
her  friends  maintained  were  forgeries.  They 
assumed,  "from  plain  and  manifest  words  con- 
tained in  the  said  letters,  that  the  inordinate  and 
filthy  love  between  Mary  and  Bothwell"  was  proved; 
— that  she  had  hated  and  abhorred  her  husband 
Damley ; — that  she  had  taken  her  journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  to  visit  him  when  sick,  with 
the  intent  of  inveigling  him  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  murdered ; — ^that  she  wrote  from  Glasgow  to 
Bothwell  how  she  was  flattering  her  said  husband 
to  obtain  her  purpose; — ^and  that  "the  Earl  of 
Lennox  (Daruley's  father),  that  day  that  she  was 
devising  to  bring  his  son  to  Edinburgh,  did  bleed 
at  the  nose  and  mouth,  willing  the  said  Bothwell 
to  guess  what  presaged  that  way ;" — that  she  wrote 
also  that  she  was  about  a  work  that  she  hated 
greatly,  lying  and  dissembling  with  her  husband, 
and  doing  the  office  of  a  traitress,  nihich,  were  it 
not  to  obey  Bothwell.  she  had  liever  be  dead  than 
do  it,  for  her  heart  did  bleed  at  it ; — that  she  also 
wrote  how  she  had  won  her  husband  to  go  with 
her  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  do  whatsoever  she  would 
have  him  to  do ; — and  that  she  required  Bothwell  to 
advise  with  himself  if  he  could  find  out  any  other 
secret  invention  by  medicine,  for  her  husband  was 
to  take  medicine,  and  the  bath  also ; — that  she  bade 
Bothwell  bum  the  letter,  for  it  was  over-dangerous 
to  them ; — ^that,  to  obey  her  dear  love,  she  spared 
neither  honour,  conscience,  hazard,  nor  greatness ; 
— and,  finally,  that  she  wrote  to  Bothwell,  that 
according  to  her  commission  she  would  bring  the 
man  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  praying  him  to  work 
wisely,  or  else  the  whole  burden  would  lie  on  her 
shoulders ;  and  specially  to  make  good  watch  that 
the  bird  escaped  not  out  of  the  cage.*  These 
sweeping  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  documents 
upon  which  they  were  founded,  were  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Mary's  commissioners,  who  were  re- 
quested to  seek  an  enlargement  of  their  commis- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  to  ask  their  mistress  to 
agree,  in  the  dark,  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's 
authority.  Lord  Herrics  raised  some  objections, 
but  Mary  agreed  to  alter  the  words  of  her  commis- 
sion, and  add  a  clause  that  her  commissioners 
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might  treat,  conclude,  and  determine  of  all  matters 
and  causes  whatsoever  in  controversy  between  her 
and  her  subjects.*  She  still,  however,  maintained 
the  perfect  independence  of  her  crown,  while 
'  Murray  and  her  enemies  now  showed  themselves 
ready  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  supremacy  over 
Scodand,  that,  as  ^*  superior  lady  and  judge 
over  that  realm,  she  might  determine  in  this 
case."  In  order  to  consume  time,  Murray  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  an  answer  to  the 
charges  of  his  queen,  in  which  he  alleged  that  his 
friends  had  never  taken  up  arms  but  against  Both- 
well, — that  they  had  afterwards  sequestrated  their 
queen  because  she  adhered  to  Both  well, — and  that 
they  had  at  last  accepted  her  resignation,  which 
was  willingly  given  merely  from  her  disgust  at 
the  vexations  attending  power,  and  never  extorted 
from  her.  To  this  Mary's  commissioners  replied, 
that  the  queen  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  atro- 
cities of  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
Scottish  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  as  a  hus- 
band by  the  Scottish  nobility, — that  she  had  ever 
been  desirous  that  Bothwell  should  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial, — ^that  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
was  extorted  from  her, — and  that  Throgmorton, 
the  English  ambassador,  had  advised  her  to  sign 
that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life ; 
assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that,  under  circum- 
stances, such  an  act  could  never  be  considered 
binding  on  her  part.  Mary  had  by  far  the  best  in 
the  controversy;  but  she  did  not  know  that  she 
was  only  fighting  with  shadows.  The  city  of  York 
in  the  mean  time  had  become  the  scene  of  the  most 
complicated  intrigues.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  France,  made  a  faint 
eifort  in  favour  of  Mary.  Other  Scottish  nobles 
were  anxious  for  a  compromise,  and  the  settlement 
of  a  government  in  which  they  should  all  have  a 
part:  and  Murray  at  this  moment  would  have 
agreed  to  allow  his  sister  a  large  revenue,  provided 
she  would  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  crown, 
and  consent  to  reside  in  England  with  an  English 
husband.  We  profess  our  utter  inability  to  under- 
stand the  complex  game, — we  do  not  believe  that 
it  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  clearly  understood : 
but  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners,  contained  an  undisputed  fact, 
which  is,  that  these  parties  tossed  between  them 
the  crown  and  public  affiairs  of  Scotland,  caring 
neither  for  the  mother  nor  the  child,  but  seeking 
to  serve  their  own  turns,  without  any  reference 
either  to  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.f  Maitland, 
whose  ways  were  always  inscrutable,  suggested  a 
marriage  between  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
her  divorce  from  Bothwell  being  effected  ;  and  he 
had  the  address  to  bring  Norfolk,  perhaps  Mary 
herself,  into  this  scheme.  But  what  seems  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  this  story  is,  that  the 
regent  Murray  himself  entered  into  the  project, 
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and  professed  a  great  earnestness  for  the  marriage 
with  Norfolk,  whose  favour  with  Elizabeth,  he 
pretended,  would  enable  him  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  Scotland,  and  place  the  Protestant  religion  in 
security.  It  is  barely  possible  to  understand  how 
Murray  could  fall  in  with  such  a  scheme,*  even 
for  the  moment;  but  he  may  have  been  spell- 
bound by  the  superior  craft  and  audacity  of  Mait- 
land, whose  whole  soul  was  an  intrigue,  and 
who,  since  his  late  arrival  in  England,  may 
have  even  proposed  to  himself  the  daring  scheme 
of  overthrowing  Elizabeth  and  of  placing  Mary 
on  her  throne.  It  did  not  require  his  talent 
to  see  that  the  whole  Catholic  population  of 
England  was  oppressed  and  ripe  for  revolt, — 
that  many  Protestants  were  averse  to  her  govern- 
ment,— and  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
both  rich  and  brave,  had  an  immense  party  in 
the  north,  counting  among  his  friends  the  great 
earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  who, 
upon  many  grounds,  were  dissatisfied  wilii  the 
queen  and  with  Cecil.  Maitland  of  late  had  not 
been  eager  to  press  the  question  of  Mary's  guilt, 
and,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  it  would  cost  little  to 
a  supple  man  like  him  to  change  his  tack,  and  hold 
her  up  as  the  model  of  queens  and  women.  And 
he  certainly  assured  Norfolk  that  Mary  was  inno- 
cent of  her  husband's  murder.  But  Maitland  was 
watched  with  vigilant  eyes :  his  intrigues  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  were  discovered,  and  an  order 
came  suddenly  down  from  London  for  the  instant 
removal  of  the  conference  from  York  to  West- 
minster. Elizabeth  now  openly  declared  diat 
Mary  should  never  be  restored  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  if  Murray  could  make  good  his  accusa- 
tions ;  and  she  assumed  as  a  right  that  she  and  her 
privy  council  should  proceed  to  sentence:  ''and 
because  this  manner  of  proceeding  could  not  be  so 
secret  but  the  knowledge  thereof  must  by  some 
meails  come  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  was  thought 
most  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  she  should  be 
circumspectly  looked  unto,  for  doubt  of  escaping.**t 
At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  joined  Leicester,  Cecil, 
Bacon,  and  others  to  the  commission,  and  com- 
manded the  immediate  attendance  not  only  of 
Norfolk  and  Sussex,  who  had  purposely  kept  out 
of  the  way,  but  also  of  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and 
Huntingdon,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Mary,  it  should  appear, 
made  no  complaint  until  she  learned  that  Murray 
had  been  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth, 
in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by  the  English 
queen ;  but  then  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to 
require  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  presence  of  her  court 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  that  she,  too,  might 
be  allowed  to  go  up  to  London,  in  order  to  meet 
her  accusers  face  to  face.  Mary^s  commissioners 
were  coldly  received ;  and  the  opposite  party  were 

*  At  a  latter  period,  when  Murray  wauled  to  return  tn  EdiahuTi^h. 
there  was  a  reasou  why  he  KhoxUd^etend  to  approve  of  the  prajecir»t 
matcli. 

f  Proceedings  in  the  council  at  (lamptun  Court,  30th  of  October. 
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not  only  encouraged,  but  excited  by  Elizabeth  and 
Cecil  to  urge  publicly  their  charges.  At  the  end 
of  November,  Murray,  therefore,  declared  that 
Mary  had  been  "persuader  and  commander"  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband :  and  here  he  ought 
to  have  stopped ;  but  he  went  on  to  add  the  in- 
credible charge  (which  cast  a  doubt  on  all  the  rest) 
that  she  had  also  intended  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  innocent  prince,  her  own  son,  "  and  so  to 
transfer  the  crown  from  the  right  line  to  a  bloody 
murderer  and  godless  tyrant."  Mary's  stedfast 
friends,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  then 
demanded  of  Elizabeth,  that,  as  she  had  admitted 
Murray  and  his  associates  into  her  presence  to 
accuse  their  queen,  she  would  also  be  pleased  to 
admit  into  the  same  presence  Mary  herself,  to 
prove  her  own  innocence;  and  they  represented, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  accusers  of  their  sove- 
reign ought  to  be  detained  in  the  country.  Eliza- 
beth replied  that  this  was  a  difficult  subject,  which 
required  long  deliberation ;  and  she  would  never 
give  any  other  answer  to  their  requests.  Mary's 
commissioners  then  did  what  they  ought  to  have 
done  long  before : — with  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  and  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  they  declared  the  conference  to  be  at 
an  end.*  But  Cecil  would  not  accept  their  protest 
and  declaration,  and  the  mock  conference  went  on 
all  on  one  side. 

At  last  came  the  decisive  moment,  and  on  the 
14th  of  December  the  Earl  of  Murray  produced  a 
silver  box  or  casket  full  of  the  originai  love-letters, 
sonnets,  &c.;  and  he  contended  that  these  un- 
proved and  unsifted  documents,  together  with  a 
previous  decree  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  queen's  guilt.  Eli- 
zabeth had  had  copies  of  these  documents  long  be- 
fore, but  she  was  desirous  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  unreserved  production  of  the  originals. 
The  papers  were  laid  before  the  privy  council,  in- 
cluding Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
iicicester,  and  all  the  great  earls,  and  letters  wTitten 
by  Mary  to  Elizabeth  were  laid  beside  them,  that 
the  hand-writings  might  be  compared.  But,  in- 
stead of  asking  the  council  to  pronounce  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents,  Elizabeth  merely 
told  them  that  Mary  had  demanded  to  be  allowed 
to  answer  to  the  charges  in  the  royal  presence, 
and  that  she  now  thought  it  inconsistent  with  her 
modesty  and  reputation  as  a  virgin  queen  to  admit 
her.  And  on  the  following  day  she  sent  for  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  and  told  them 
that  she  never  could  receive  their  mistress  into  her 
company,  and  that  Mary  ought  to  answer  the 
charges  in  some  way,  or  submit  to  eternal  infamy. 
If  we  are  to  believe  die  Spanish  ambKssador,  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  minister  had  been  thwarted  in 
council  by  the  great  earls,  some  of  whom  had 
shown  a  little  spirit,  and  checked  a  little  the  ter- 
rible fury  with  which  Secretary  Cecil  ought  to  de- 
stroy Mary:  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  either  Elizabeth  or  Cecil 


wished  to  do  more  than  to  cover  the  captive  queen 
with  disgrace,  and  to  oppress  her  with  imputa- 
tions of  enormous  guilt  which  might  render  her 
odious  and  harmless.  Mary,  though  labouring 
under  every  difficulty,  would  not  sit  down  in  > 
silence  like  a  convicted  criminal,  and  she  rejected, 
with  scorn,  a  proposal  made  to  her  by  Knollys,  at 
Elizabeth's  orders,  that  she  should  ratify  her  re- 
signation of  the  crown,  and  so  save  her  honour — 
her  enemies  upon  that  condition  agreeing  not  to 
publish  their  proofs  against  her.*  She  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  her  commissioners,  bidding  them 
declare  to  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  that  "  where 
Murray  and  his  accomplices  had  said  that  she 
knew,  counselled,  devised,  persuaded,  or  com- 
manded the  murder  of  her  husband,  they  had 
falsely,  traitorously,  and  wickedly  lied,  imputing 
unto  her  the  crime  whereof  they  themselves  were 
authors,  inventors,  doers,  and  some  of  them  the 
proper  executioners."t  She  solemnly  denied  that 
she  had  stopped  inquiry  and  due  punishment. 
"  And,"  she  continued,  **  they  charge  us  with  un- 
natural kindness  towards  our  dear  son,  alleging  we 
intended  to  have  caused  him  follow  his  father 
hastily  :  howbeit  the  natural  love  a  mother  beareth 
to  her  only  child  is  sufficient  to  confound  them, 
and  merits  no  other  answer :  yet,  considering  their 
proceedings  by-past,  who  did  him  wrong  in  our 
womb,  intending  to  have  slain  him  and  us  both, 
there  is  none  of  good  judgment  but  they  may  easily 

•  Buighley  State  Pa^era.->Goodall. 

f  The  commUsion  given  by  Elixabeth  to  her  vioe-ebamberUln 
Knollys»  who  was  at  Bolton  Castle,  acting  as  gaolor  and  ipy 
over  Mary,  is  carious,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  these 
proceedings.  She  tells  him  thaf,  after  tall  consideration,  »he  flnd*. 
in  conclusion,  it  is  thought  of  all  other  devices  that  this  will  be 
the  best  foi  her  (Elixabeth) :—"  That  the  aueen  then  might  be 
induced  by  some  good  persuasions,  fur  avoiding  of  the  great  extre- 
mities whereunto  ber  cause  may  bring  lier,  to  yield  so  as  it  might 
also  appear  of  her  own  will,  that  by  way  of  permWion.  that  hor  son 
may  continue  in  the  state  wherein  he  is;  and  the  regiment  alra  in 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  already  it  is  ordered  by  their  parliniueut  j  and 
herself  to  eontinne  here  in  our  realm  during  such  time  as  we  shall 
find  convenient)  and  her  son  nevertheless  for  his  safety  to  be 
brought  into  this  our  realm,  to  be  presened  and  educated  under  the 
custody  of  persons  of  tlie  birth  uf  ScoUand  for  a  certain  space ;  and 
this  whole  cause  of  hen,  whereof  she  hath  been  charged,  to  Iw  com- 
mitt»'d  to  perpetual  silence;  and  the  cause  of  this  her  yielding  and 
assent  to  bo  grounded  and  notified  to  proceed  of  her  own  good  will,  by 
ri'ason  of  her  wearj'uess  of  government  and  of  desire  to  see  her  son 
established  in  such  terms  to  save  her  honour,  as  is  at  more  length 
contained  in  the  instrument  devised  for  the  demission  of  her  ciown, 
whilkt  she  was  in  Lochleven."  But  Knollys  was  not  to  say  all  this 
to  his  prisoner  in  the  name  of  bis  mlstresiK-far  from  it  Elixabeth 
continues  like  a  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIII..— "  We  would  have  you, 
whom  we  have  Jnst  cause  to  trust,  to  attempt  her  herein,  and  yA  to 
do  the  same  as  of  >onraelf  by  way  of  communication  and  devising 
with  her  of  her  troubles,  and  also  of  her  whole  cause,  and  of  the  like- 
lihood of  some  end  that  must  needs  fullow.  And  because  you  shall 
perceive  what  reasons  are  by  us  thought  meetest  to  be  u^ed  in  this 
matter,  and  for  this  purpose,  you  shall  herewith  receive  a  memorial 
in  writing,  containing  certain  apparent  reasons  to  move  her  to  the 
8ame»  as  we  ourselves^  with  the  advice  of  certain  of  our  privy  council, 
have  thought  mevtest:  which  memorial,  beins  well  perused,  and  con- 
sidered by  you,  we  would  have  you  as  speedily  as  you  may  begin  to 
deal  with  her  therein ;  always  s'o  preparing  your  speech  as  coming 
only  of  yourself,  and  not  by  any  dtrectiou ;  but  rathi-r  seeming  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  deal  herein  for  her;  and  as  you  shall  see  causo 
to  use  any  other  reasons  to  induce  her  to  this  put  pose,  so  to  do ;  and 
of  her  disDosition  to  send  us  answer  with  all  the  speed  that  you  may: 
and  lest  she  muy  have  some  speech  hereof  with  the  Lonl  i^crope,  we 
think  it  good  that  you  inform  him  of  the  same  also,  with  great  secrecy, 
that  he  may  asree  with  yon  in  opinion,  if  cause  be  given  him  by  her 
to  talk  thereof.  And  this  we  would  have  done,  before  the  Bishop  of 
Roes  shall  come  thither,  whom  we  have  eaused  to  be  stayed  a  day  or 
two  upon  another  pretence— meaning  to  eanse  this  matter  to  be  so 
indirectly  broken  with  him,  as  he  ahaU  have  cause  to  deal  with  tliat 
queen  herein  at  his  coming  thither :  and,  therefore,  we  would  have 
her  miiid  herein  belorehand  by  yon,  and  also  prepared  by  this  pur- 
now }  and  in  anywise  not  to  be  known  tiwt  you  are  directed  fkom  ua 
in  tlds  cmvM^^-^Bvghtey  Stats  htpers. 
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perceive  their  hypocriBies,  "with  how  they  would 
fortify  themselves  in  our  son's  name  till  their 
tyranny  be  better  established."  She  then  revoked 
her  order  for  breaking  up  the  conference,  saying, 
*  **  And,  to  the  effect  our  good  sister  may  understand 
we  are  not  willing  to  let  their  false  invented  alle- 
gations pass  over  in  silence,  (adhering  to  our 
former  protestations)  we  shall  desire  the  inspection 
and  doubles  of  all  they  have  produced  against  us ; 
and  that  we  may  see  the  alleged  principal  writings, 
if  they  have  any,  produced.  And  with  God  s  grace 
we  shall  first  make  such  answer  thereto,  that  our 
innocence  shall  be  known  to  our  good  sister,  and 
all  other  princes,  so  that  we  but  have  our  good 
sister's  presence,  as  our  adversary  has  had,  and 
reasonable  space  and  time  to  get  such  veri6cation 
as  pertains  thereto."  Elizabeth  took  no  notice  of 
this  remonstrance,  and  Murray's  silver  box  was 
never  submitted  to  examination.  The  Bishop  of 
Ross  put  into  Elizabeth's  own  hands  a  plain  and 
striking  defence  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
produced,  affirming — 1.  That  nothing  was  alleged 
but  presumptions.  2.  That  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  the  letters  in  Murray's  box  had  been  written 
with  her  own  hand ;  **  and  she  was  of  too  much 
honour  to  commit  such  a  fact,  and  of  too  much  wit 
to  have  conceived  such  matter  in  writing."  3.  That 
neither  her  hand,  nor  seal,  nor  date  was  to  the 
letters,  nor  any  direction  to  any.  4.  That  her 
hand  might  easily  be  counterfeited :  **  whereof  some, 
assistant  to  the  adversary,  as  well  of  other  na- 
tions, as  of  Scots,  can  do  it ;"  and  that,  *'  by  com- 
parison of  writings,  no  truth  can  be  had.  5.  That, 
for  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  nobility  soli- 
cited and  advised  it,  and  subscribed  thereto,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  adversaries,  as  by  a  writing 
under  their  hands  would  be  testified.*  At  the  same 
time,  Mary  reminded  Elizabeth  that  she  had  pro- 
mised her  that  she  **  would  have  her  a  queen  still," 
— that  she  would  never  permit  her  own  (the  Scot- 
tish) subjects  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  queen, 
and  that  she  would  bide  all  extremities  rather  than 
look  back  from  the  hope  that  was  given  her. 
**  And,"  writes  KnoUys  privately  to  Elizabeth, 
**  unless  your  majesty  will  proceed  against  her, 
and  forcibly  maintain  my  Lord  of  Murray's  go- 
verument,  you  shall  never  bring  her  to  a  yielding ; 
for  she  hath  courage  enough  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
any  foot  of  hope  may  be  left  unto  her."  The  vice- 
chamberlain  had  some  conscience,  and  he  felt,  be- 
sides, unhappy  at  being  separated  from  his  wife 
and  converted  into  a  gaoler.  Speaking  for  himself 
and  for  Lord  Scrope,  he  says,  ^*  We  have  no  desire 
to  busy  ourselves  in  these  matters."  But  KnoUys, 
against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  remain  with  the 
captive  queen  in  a  situation  which  exposed  him  to 
continual  suspicion  and  danger.f 

*  Bur  ev  SUte  Ptpen. 

^  BurghW  sttate  Papen^— Knollvs*!  Letter,  dated  96th  December, 
1568,  quoted  by  Chalmers.— The  Ttte-ehamberlaln  oftep  represented 
tliat,  "  unle^^s  il  was  di-ti>rmiD«>d  to  keep  the  Scottish  queen  a  wl- 
■onrr,  and  debar  her  from  riditii,  irAieA  nmvU  be  death  to  her,  tney 
eould  no  kin^r  r«'main  at  Boitnn,  for  want  of  forage  and  pmrisions.^ 
In  one  of  hU  letters  he  proposes  paying  a  dosen  light-horsemen, 
armed  with  pistols,  to  rids  out  with  the  qoeen  aud  her  ladies. 


During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  commission 
reposed  from  its  labours ;  but  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate parties  prosecuted  a  variety  of  intrigues,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  one  now  most 
actively  pressed  by  Maitland  of  I^thington,  for 
the  marrying  of  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Noifolk. 
After  the  holidays  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  had 
received  fresh  instructions  from  his  mistress,  waited 
upon  Elizabeth,  to  demand  copies  of  the  documents 
that  Mary  might  answer  them,  and  prove  her  ac- 
cusers to  be  liars  as  well  as  traitors.  Elizabeth 
coolly  replied,  that  she  must  take  time  to  dehbe- 
rate  on  such  demand ;  but  she  now  gave  as  her 
own  opinion,  what  she  had  before  ordered  KnoUys 
to  suggest  to  Mary  as  his  own  friendly  advice, — 
that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  resign  her  crowu, 
and  lead  a  peaceful  life  in  England.  The  bishop 
assured  her  that  his  mistress  had  authorised  him 
to  declare  that  she  was  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
do  any  such  thing, — ^that  her  last  word  in  this  life 
should  be  that  of  a  queen  of  Scotland, — ^that,  if 
justice  were  done  her,  she  should  be  restored  to 
her  kingdom,  and  then  she  would  show  as  much 
clemency  towards  those  who  had  thrown  her  into 
these  troubles  as  might  stand  with  her  honour,  and 
the  good  of  her  kingdom.*  The  Bishop  was 
brought  up  before  the  full  council,  but  he  gave  the 
same  bold  answer;  and  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1569»  Elizabeth  put  a  strange  end  to  the  confer- 
ence, which  of  late  had  been  carried  on  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  She  told  the  Regent  Murray,  before 
her  court  and  ministers — in  private  her  conversa- 
tion was  different— that  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  him  and  his  ad- 
herents, but  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
showed  no  sufficient  cause  why  she  should  conceive 
any  evil  opinion  against  the  queen  her  good  sister. 
This  was  admitting  Mary's  innocence  of  the 
crimes  for  which  alone  it  had  been  pretended  she 
was  detained  a  prisoner ;  but,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  question  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence  had 
little  to  do  with  any  of  these  measures.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  Scottish 
queen  by  various  means,  was  fully  resolved  to 
keep  her  now  that  she  had  got  her ;  and  she  had 
Cecil's  authority  that  such  a  step  was  proper  for 
the  Protestant  interests, — that  Mary  was  a  lawful 
prisoner  by  good  treaties,  and  that  she  might  not 
depart  till  she  had  satisfied  the  wrong  wluch  she 
had  done  to  the  queen's  majesty  in  claiming  the 
crown  of  England.  She  turned  to  Murray,  and 
assured  him  that  he  might  safely  go  back  to  Scot- 
land, and  rely  upon  her  good  will.  The  Bishop 
of  Ross  then  told  her,  that  if  his  mistress's  ac- 
cusers were  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  detain  her  a  prisoner  in 
England ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  solemnly  pro- 
tested, in  Mary's  name,  against  any  act  which 
should  be  performed  whilst  she  remained  in  cap- 
tivity. The  regent  locked  up  the  originals,  and 
took  them  with  him ;  Elizabeth  kept  the  copies  of 
the  love-letters  and  sonnets.    Nor  was  this  all: 
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Murray  wanted  money,  and  ahe  gave  him  5000/. ; 
he  wanted  a  proclamation  to  aatisfy  certain  national 
jealouaiea  in  Scotland,  and  he  got  it;  he  wanted 
an  unuaual  pasa  for  the  Lorda  Wardena  of  the  Eng- 
lish Marchea,  and  letters  of  favour  to  the  English 
nohility  near  the  Borders,  and  he  got  them  also. 
In  this  same  proclamation  Elizaheth  denied 
having  ever  entertained  certain  achemea  which, 
from  the  evidence  of  her  own  letters,  we  know  she 
had  had  much  at  heart ;  hut  some  such  denial  was 
necessary  to  preaerve  her  friend  Murray  from  the 
fury  of  the  Scottish  people.  She  denied,  for 
example,  that,  "  however  it  he  said  or  written  by 
any  person,"  there  had  been  any  secret  practice 
between  her  majesty  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  for 
putting  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  into  her 
Majesty's  hands,  to  be  nourished  in  England  as 
she  should  think  good,  or  that  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling  should  be  in  Englishmen's 
keeping,  and  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  Ix  besieged 
and  taken,  and  rendered  to  her  majesty  the  Queen 
of  England — that  ever  she  had  agreed  that  the 
Earl  of  Murray  should  be  declared  legitimate  to 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  after  Uie  decease 
of  the  young  prince  or  king  without  children, 
upon  condition  of  his  acknowledging  to  hold  the 
realm  of  Scodand  in  fee  of  her  majesty  as  Queen 
of  England.*  The  reader,  who  haa  attended  to 
foregoinff  facts,  will  know  what  degree  of  credit 
Elizabeth  is  entitled  to  when  she  goes  on  to  de- 
clare, ^'  Her  majesty,  as  she  is,  and  by  God's 
grace  intendeth  during  her  life  to  be,  a  prince  of 
honour,-  and  a  maintainer-  of  truth,  doth,  on  the 
word  of  a  queen,  let  all  persons  to  know,  that  all 
and  every  these  aforesaid  things  above  specified 
are  altogether  false  and  untrue,  and  are  devised  by 
persons  of  mere  malice  and  rancour,  being  disposed 
to  nourish  factions  and  discords,  and  hating  the 
good,  quietness,  and  concord,  betwixt  the  two 
realms  of  En|;land  and  Scotland.  For  this  her 
majesty  likewise  assureth  all  persons,  that,  as  of 
these  untruths  and  falsehoods  there  was  never  con- 
vention nor  accord  betwixt  her  majesty  and  the 
said  earl,  nor  betwixt  him  and  any  her  ministers, 
to  her  majesty's  knowledge,  so  that  there  was  not 
at  all  uny  convention  or  pact,  either  by  word  or 
writing,  made  betwixt  her  majesty  and  the  said 
earl  for  anything,  since  his  last  coming  into  this 
realm ;  altliough  it  is  true  that  some  speeches  have 
heen  used  by  such  of  the  friends  of  the  prince 
('  mes),  as  are  known  to  be  most  natundly 
atitcted,  wishing  the  child  under  the  guard  of 
them  who  now  have  the  charge  of  him,  to  be  out 
of  the  danger  of  his  enemies  that  have  already 
murdered  his  father :  but  hereof  waa  there  never 
any  manner  of  convention  or  accord."t 

*  A  vroclaaatioQ  to  be  made  on  the  BoHen  againat  the  dander* 
one  writlnra  pabliabed  in  Scotland,  dated  January  tod.  ISaa. 
Hayiira  baa  pabttahed  the  whole  In  the  BnrgUey  Papers,  from  « 
ninnte  conectcd  and  Interlined  by  Cedl.  • 

i  Hnrghley  Paper*.— Her  majeety  alio  denies  that  there  had  been 
"  any  lemoe  and  IntelHgenee  betwixt  the  Earl  ofll  urray  and  the  Barl 
o/HerfJbrd:*  The  reader  will  lemember  Hertford's unl nek y  mairiajie 
with  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the  representative  of  the  SolTolk  line. 
Though  bastaidiied  by  Eliubeth,  the  two  children  of  this  really  lawftil 
nairia^  were  the  neaieat  In  fueeetaion  to  the  Eni^h  crown  aftw 
VOL.  II 


In  the  pass  or  safe  conduct  to  the  liord  Wardena 
of  the  Marches  for  the  Earl  of  Murray  the  queen 
says, — ^^  Whereaa  the  said  earl,  and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  came  into  thia 
our  realm  upon  our  request  and  by  our  safe  conduct 
for  their  entry  and  departure,  we  let  you  know 
that  we  have  licensed  him,  and  them  all,  with  their 
trains,  to  return  into  Scotland,  there  to  continue  in 
their  former  estates.  Wherefore,  they,  doubting 
of  some  impediment  to  them  or  to  their  train,  near 
to  our  Borders,  aa  well  on  this  side  as  somewhat 
beyond  the  same,  have  required  of  us  that  you, 
our  wardens,  especially  of  our  East  and  Middle 
Marches,  should  procure  and  give  them  aasistance 
and  conduct,  for  the  avoiding  of  the  attempt  of  their 
contraries ;  whereuntn  we  have  agreed,  considering 
otherwise  it  shall  touch  us  in  honour  if  they  should 
receive  any  loss,  coming,  as  they  have  done,  upon 
our  requests."  She  then  orders  the  wardens  to 
see  the  said  earl  and  all  his  company  safelv 
escorted  from  Newcaatle  to  the  bounds  of  Scotland, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  see  them  conducted  somewhat 
farther  within  their  own  limits,  aiding  them 
against  all  their  enemies, — by  which  were  meant 
all  the  friends  of  the  captive  queen,  who  were  still 
very  numerous  on  some  parts  of  the  borders,  and 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  have  made  Murray's 
journey  a  very  rough  one  if  it  had  not  been  for  thia 
assistance  of  English  arms.*  The  wardens  were 
also  commanded  to  show  great  respect  to  the 
regent,  and  not  to  suffer  any  Scotchman  to  come 
into  England  without  his  pass  or  special  recom- 
mendation ;  ^'  and,"  it  was  added,  '*  because  he  hath 
the  government  of  that  realm,  and  because  we 
have  hitherto  found  no  matter  to  move  us  to  dis^ 
avow  the  authority  wherein  we  have  foimd  him, 
knowing  him  to  be  well  disposed  to  maintain  jus- 
tice and  peace  betwixt  these  realms,  we  wuuld 
have  you  neither  do  nor  suffer  to  be  done  any 
manner  of  thing  prejudicial  to  his  government,  but 
generally  to  further  him  in  all  reasonable  causes 
during  the  time  we  shall  allow  thereof. "f  It  we 
are  to  believe  some  extraordinary  statements  which 
were  afterwards  made  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
trial,  Murray  did  not  depend  wholly  upon  the 
assistance  of  Elizabeth,  but  procured  from  his 
sister  Mai^  letters  to  her  friends  in  the  North, 
both  English  and  Scotch,  to  give  up  their  design 
of  setting  upon  him,  and  to  permit  his  peaceable 
return  to  Edinburgh;  Murray  having,  according 
to  this  showing,  entered  fully  into  the  Duke  of 

Mary.  In  the  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  EUiabeth,  and  sent  to 
Iforray,  the  captlte  oueen  teUsher  friends  hi  Scotland  Uiat  "there  has 
been  leacns  and  lntelli«enoe  bet»izt  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  Earl 
of  Hertlbrd,  who  ahould  marry  one  of  Secretory  Cecil's  daughters. 

• By  the  which  lippening  the  said  Earl  of  Murrav  and 

Hertfind  ihould  meet  and  fintuy  one  another  In  the  soocesaioo,  which 
each  of  them  protenda  on  his  own  side ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  Earl  of 
Mnnray  on  the  side  of  my  realm,  by  reaaon  of  the  aaSd  legitimation, 
and  the  Earl  of  Herttnd  on  the  aide  of  England,  beeanse  of  amqwhile 
Dame  Catherine,  on  whom  he  begat  two  bdms:  so  they  will  be  boUi 
bent  to  my  son*s  death.** 

*  The  enemiea  of  Murray  were  not  eontoed  to  the  Borders.  Atthb 
very  moment  Lord  Hnnadou,  who  was  at  Berwick,  wrote  to  Cecil  that 
there  was  ^t  stfar  in  all  parts  of  Seotiand,— that  ScoUand  was  all  in 
armay—that  the  Hepbnms  and  ^(amiltons  were  besiefrngtnwns.~ib«t 
the  Earl  of  Huntley  had  gathered  seven  or  eight  thoiis  u*.  men  for 
Queen  Mary,  and  meant  to  call  a  new  parUanient  at  tilasgow. 

t  Bnrgfaky  Papm. 
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Norfolk's  project  for  marrying  Mary.  But  we 
think  one  part  of  the  story  disproved  by  an  inter- 
cepted letter  written  by  the  captive  queen  to  her 
subjects  in  Scotland,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
assemble  and  resist  the  regent  to  the  best  of  their 
might,  and  to  do  all  the  evil  they  could  to  the  said 
rebels,  and  to  stop  their  returning  home  if  it  were 
possible.*  Another  story,  stating  that  the  regent 
was  threatened  with  an  attack  on  his  passage 
through  the  northern  counties  of  England  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Nortona,  and  other 
Catholics,  seems  also  to  be  disproved  by  a  letter 
written  from  Berwick  on  the  last  day  of  January 
by  Murray,  who  says  that  he  has  had  a  safe  and 
quiet  journey,  and  that  he  had  been  so  well  and 
substantially  convoyed  by  her  majesty's  wardens, 
and  especially  by  my  Jjord  Hunsdon,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  of  his  adversaries  to 
have  done  him  injury  in  her  majesty's  bounds.f 
Escorted  by  an  English  guard,  the  earl  reached 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1569, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months.  But  before 
he  got  there, — before  he  began  his  journey  from 
London, — ^Elizabeth  sent  down  strict  orders  to  her 
unhappy  vice-chamberlain  Knollys,  and  to  Lord 
Scrope,  to  move  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  all  haste 
.  to  Tutbury,  as  a  place  farther  in 'the  realm  and 
more  secure.  Mary  had  protested  that  she  would 
not  move  farther  from  the  Border  except  by  force ; 
and  many  unnecessary  pains  were  taken  to  make 
it  be  believed  that  no  force  was  used.  On  the 
1 8th  of  January,  four  days  after  their  former  order, 
Scrope  and  Knollys  were  commanded  not  to  permit 
any  person  to  be  about  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  dis- 
suade her  from  this  journey.  On  the  very  same 
day  Elizabeth  herself  sent  orders  to  the  vice- 
president  of  York  and  to  the  sheriff  of  Derby  to 
appoint  certain  gentlemen  to  attend  on  the  Lord 
Scrope  and  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  for  conducting 
the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  they  were  frirnished  with 
a  list  of  the  names  of  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  who  were  to  the  queen's  liking,  two 
days  afterwards.  It  should  appear,  however,  that 
Mary  would  by  no  means  regard  this  as  being  a 
voluntary  removal  on  her  part ;  and,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  Elizabeth  sent  her  letters  from  herself, 
in  French,  to  give  her  notice  that  she  must 
remove.  J 

*  ThiB  intereepted  letter  wai  wntto  Moxny  juik  m  1m  wwb  on  th* 

point  of  lc«viDff  the  Ent^lish  court 

t  KoTKliley  Papers.— The  nt(ont  was  not  sparlns  of  protestallons : 
he  tells  Elixabeth  that  both  heart,  body,  and  aU  in  hispoirer.  are,  and 
BhsUl  be  always.  Ix^nt  to  do  her  majesty  .servi<^.  'HUs  illegitiniate 
Stuart  «'M>itrlbov  hiAsi*)f' her  majesty  s  most  humble  ooosin;  an<t  im- 
mediatelv  after  this,  tlieir  last  agreement,  IClixab^th  addressed  him  as 
"  oiir  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  ooualu.'*  On  the  same  day  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  Cecil,  telling  him,  also  how  honourably  and  aob- 
stautially  he  had  been  convoyed  through  England.  He  thanks  Cecil 
for  the  great  expedition  used  in  forthsetting  «  the  aueen*s  maJestv'B 
proclamation  anent  the  imtrue  reports  pabiished  in  Scotland  ;  bok,  m 
tells  him.  there  wai  never  greater  occasion  to  be  watchftil  of  Mary. 

t  Hurshley  Papers. —"  1  he  queen  was  loth  to  leave  Bolton  Cajrtld. 
not  spa  ing  to  give  forth  in  speech  that  the  secretary  was  her  enemy, 
and  that  she  mistniNte  <,  by  this  removing,  he  would  eadse  her  to  be 
made  away :  and  that  her  danger  was  so  moch  tlie  more,  because  tliera 
wad  one  dwelling  veiy  near  Tutbury.  which  pretended  title  in  snooes- 
sion  to  the  cruwu  of  Ensland,  meaning  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.*'— 
(Letter  from  Nich.>lMS  White  Ut  (^ec  1. 

Henry  i lasting*,  the  rarl  of  Huntingdon  here  alluded  to,  was 
descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 


On  the  26th  of  January^  in  inclement  weather, 
without  money,  or  the  proper  means  of  transport, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  attendants,  male  and 
female,  were  obliged  to  mount  some  sorry  steeds, 
which  bad  been  lent  to  Knollys  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  Vice-Chamberlain,  it  should  ap- 
pear, had  been  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred on  Mary's  joumev  from  Carlisle  to  Bolton. 
The  queen's  friend.  Lady  Livingstone,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  road,  and  leu  behind  at  Rotherham. 
At  Chesterfield  the  queen  herself  complained  of 
the  violent  pain  of  her  side  to  which  she  had  been 
subject  ever  since  the  Rizzio  murder,  and  also  of 
headache,  so  that  the  cavalcade  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  a  gentleman's  house  near  Chest^dd, 
where  they  had  good  accommodations,  which 
seem  to  have  been  wanting  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  journey.  It  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  February 
that  the  captive  queen  reached  Tutbuiy  Castle,  a 
strong  place  upon  the  river  Dove,  in  Stafionbhire, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under 
whose  charge  she  was  now  placed ;  but  the  poor 
vice-chamberlain  Knollys,  whose  wife  had  died  at 
court  without  his  beiug  allowed  to  make  a  journey 
to  see  her,  was  not  relieved  from  his  chai^  being 
joined  in  commission  under  the  earl. 

Elizabeth  was  soon  made  to  fed  that,  in  re- 
solving to  keep  Mary  in  captivity  in  the  heart  of 
England,  she  had  done  that  which  cast  a  threat- 
ening cloud  over  her  own  liberty  and  greatness,  and 
deprived  her  of  her  peace  of  mind :  in  fttct,  for  many 
years  she  was  incessantly  haunted  with  the  fears 
of  plots,  escapes,  and  bloody  retaliation ;  no  castle 
seemed  strong  enough,  no  keepers  sure  enough, 
for  her  hated  rival,  who,  in  many  respects,  had 
become  more  dangerous  to  her  than  ever.  From 
time  to  time  these  jealousies  and  appreheusious 
were  stirred  up  by  zealous  protestanta  and  the 
friends  of  Cecil.  On  the  26th  of  February  Mr. 
Nicholas  White,  who  afterwards  became  master  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland,  paid  a  visit  to  Tutbunr  Castle, 
and  reported  his  observations  to  his  friend  or 
patron  the  secretary.    Mary,  he  says,  heard  the 


Edward  IV.  Though  apparently  a  poor  civatnre,  he  had  not  escaped 
EUiabeth*a  jealousy  and  auspMons.    In  April,  1563*  six  yenrs  heftive 


Mary  became  his  neighbour  at  Tutburr,  we  And  Mm  thns  bemoaaiaf 
his  fhte  to  the  Eail  of  Leicester  :—^  I  am  sorry  fat  my  pi«*cat 
disease  h  such  as  there  are  left  me  bot  these  two  lemedlaa. 


swallow  up  those  bitter  pills  latidy  received,  or  to  tnalte  yon  a  partner 

of  my  nien.  thereby  something  to  ease  a  woonded  hear'     ' '"' 

lakt  bemg  at  court,  to  do  her  duty  aa  became  her. 


tier,  a  plMsed  1 
eoncernms  mys 
»f  me,  amC  aa  \  < 


majosiy  Ito  give  her  a  privy  nip,  especially 
whereby  I  perceive  she  hath  aome  fealoos  conoeit  of  me^ 
imagine,  of  late  ifigesled.  How  tu  1  have  been  always  firom  ooweriting 
any  greatness  of  myself .  nay,  how  ready  I  have  been  alwrn  to  iifaias 
applauses,  both  by  my  oontainal  low  ndl  and  ay  carriage.  I  di*  aaanir 
myself  is  best  known  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  my  neaieK 
friends :  if  not.  mine  own  conscience  shall  best  clear  me  from  an? 
sueh  iUly.  AIm.  what  could  I  hope  to  elTcct  in  tfw  greaUai  bom*  I 
might  imagine  to  have  in  the  obtaining  the  least  likelihood  or  that 
he^^ht  ?  WiU  a  whole  commonwealth  depd^e  tfaemaelre«  of  so  many 
blesnings  presently  ei\|oycd,  (br  a  Aiture  hope  onoeitain.  in  fitvoor  t4 
one  Inf^orto  many  otticrs,  both  In  degree,  and  any  priaoely  quality? 
Will  they  forsake  a  prince,  boUi  for  excellent  qualitiea.  and  nt« 
virtues  of  nature,  and  of  great  hopes  of  an  inestimable  blesajpf  bv 
her  princely  issue  ?  No^  no.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  they  would,  if  1 
•hottld  bo  so  foolishly  wicked  to  desire  it.  or  that  my  mind  were  so 
ambitiously  inclined.  I  hope  her  maiesty  will  be  persuaded  of  better 
Uiings  in  me.  and  cast  this  oonoeit  behind  her:  and  that  a  foolbh  book, 
foolishly  writtpn.  shall  not  be  able  to  possess  hci  prinee'y  larliaatkie 
with  so  bad  a  conceit  of  her  foithftil  senant,  who  desires  not  to  li«* 
but  (o  see  her  happy .*'—ifiirrf«ncft«  State  Biperi, 
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English'  service  wi&  a  book  of  the  Psalms,  in 
English,  in  her  hand;  she  was  also  learning  the 
Gnglish  laniruaffe,  and  Mr.  Yice-Chamberlain  was 
her  good  schoolmaster  therein.     *^  1  asked  her," 
condnues  White,  ^*  how  she  liked  her  change  of 
air?"    She  said,  if  it  mi^ht  have  pleased  her 
good  sister  to  let  her  remam  where  she  was,  she 
would  not  have  removed  for  change  of  air  this 
time  of  the  year ;  but  she  was  the  better  contented 
therewith,  because  she  was  come  so  much  the 
nearer  to  her  good  sister,  whom  she  desired  to  see 
above  all  things,  if  it  might  please  her  to  grant  the 
same.    I  told  her  grace,  that  although  she  had  not 
the  actual,  yet  she  had  always  the  e£Pectual,  pre- 
sence of  the  queen's  majesty,  b^  her  great  bounty 
and  kindness — who,  in  the  opinion  of  us  abroad  in 
the  world,  did  every  way  perform  towards  her  the 
office  of  a  gracious  princess,  a  natural  kinswoman, 
a  loving  sister,  and  a  faithful  friend;  and  how 
much  she  had  to  thank  God  that,  after  the  passing 
of  so  many  perils,  she  was  safely  arrived  into  such 
a  realm,  as  where  all  we  of  the  common  sort 
deemed  she  had  good  cause,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  queen's  majesty,  to  think  herself  rather 
prince-like  entertained,  than  hardly  restrained  of 
any  Ihing  that  was  fit  for  her  grace's  estate."    At 
this  moment  White  knew  very  well  that  this 
loving  sister  and  faithful  friend  sorely  begrudged 
every  sixpence  that  was  spent  for  the  captive; 
and  that,  but  for  the  generosity  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mary  would  have  been  in  want  of 
the  commonest  necessaries.     He  then  gives  an 
account  to  Cecil  of  a  canting  preachment  about 
godliness  which  he  made  to  the  prisoner,  and 
which,  he  says,  she  very  gently  accented.     He 
was  too  good  a  courtier  to  be  over  eloquent  in 
praise  of  Mary's  beauty  and  grace;  he  says,  how- 
ever— and  his  words  merit  particular  attention— 
^  If  I  might  give  advice,  there  should  be  very  few 
subjects  in  this  land  have  access  to,  or  conference 
with,  this  lady ;  for,  beside  that  she  is  a  goodly 
personage,  and  yety  in  truths  not  comparable  to 
our  sovereign^  she  hath  withal  an  alluring  grace, 
a  pretty  Scottish  speech,  and  a  searching  wit, 
clouded  with  mildness.    Fame  might  move  some 
to  relieve  her,  and  glory,  joined  to  gain,  might  stir 
others  to  adventure  much  for  her  sake,    llien  joy 
is  a  lively  infective  sense,  and  carrieth  many  per- 
suasions to  the  heart,  which  ruleth  all  the  rest. 
Mine  own  affection,  by  seeing  the  queen's  majesty 
our  sovereign,  is  doubled,  and  thereby  I  guess 
what  sight  might  work  in  others."    Master  White 
slept  in  the  castle,  and  he  was  up  in  the  morning 
betimes  to  espy  what  he  could ;  and  he  says  that 
he  '^espied  two  halberd-men  without  the  castle 
wall,  searching  under  the  queen's  bed-chamber 
window ;"  but  he  does  not  tdl  Cecil  whether  they 
found  anything.     **  My  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,"  he 
says,  "is  very  careful  of  his  charge;   but  the 
queen  overwatches  them  all,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
clock  at  least  every  night  ere  she  go  to  bed."  * 
Meanwhile  some  of  Elizabeth's  noblest  subjects 

*  Borghley  Psport. 


were  secretly  devising  how  they  might  liberate  the 
prisoner — perhaps  how  they  might  revolutionise 
the  whole  country,  and  place  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England;  and  foreign  princes  were 
openly  complaining  of  the  English  queen's  cruel 
and  unseemly  treatment  of  a  crowned  head — of 
one  who  was  as  much  an  independent  princess  as 
herself.  But  no  foreign  power  was  at  the  time 
either  in  a  condition  or  in  a  disposition  to  hazard  a 
war  with  the  powerful  queen  of  England  for  the 
weak  and  ruined  queen  of  a  weak,  poor,  and  dis- 
tracted country.  To  their  remonstrances  Elizabeth 
replied,  that  they  were  all  labouring  under  a 
great  mistake — that  she  was  the  dear  sister  of 
Mary,  the  best  friend  she  ever  had — that  she  had 
given  her  an  asylum,  when  her  subjects  drove  her 
from  her  kingdom  and  sought  her  life — that  she 
had  been  delicately  watchful  of  her  reputation, 
and  had  suppressed,  and  was  still  suppressing, 
documents  which  would  render  her  infamous  to 
her  contemporaries  and  to  all  future  ages.  Nor 
was  it  till  the  following  year  (1570),  when,  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  she  began  a  negotiation  with 
France  about  her  own  marriage  with  the  young 
duke  of  Anjou—the  greatest  farce  that  ever  she 
played  off  in  «this  way — that  Elizabeth  conde- 
scended to  enter  into  any  further  explanations  of 
her  conduct.  Then,  indeed,  she  wrote  in  her  owl 
way  a  history  of  England  and  Scotland  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  her  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
who  was  to  show  it  to  the  French  king,  her  good 
brother,  and  the  queen  -  mother,  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  who,  by  means  of  Moulinet,  a  special 
ambassador,  had  requested  her  to  treat  Mary  more 
gently,  and  as  a  queen — nay,  to  set  her  at  liberty, 
and  aid  her  in  recovering  her  realm,  with  the  au- 
thority due  to  her.*  This  long  and  able  document, 
which  bears  marks  of  the  masterly  hand  of  Cecil 
(Elizabeth's  own  pen  was  very  roundabout),  laid 
down  as  a  fact  proved  and  not  to  be  disputed,  every 
accusation  ever  brought  by  Morton  and  Ruthveu, 
Murray  and  Maitland,  against  the  goud  fame  of 
Mary;  but  it  also  dwelt,  with  still  greater  em- 
phasis, on  the  inexpiable  crime  of  Mary^s  as- 
suming in  her  childhood  the  arms  and  style  of 
England ;  f  and  after  all,  as  Elizabeth  could  not 
possibly  pretend  to  any  right  by  which  she  might 
sit  as  a  judge  over  her  erring  sister,  the  question 
was  reduced  to  one  of  political  expedie  cy,  it 
being  represented  that  she  kept  Mary  in  close 
prison,  because  she  could  not  let  her  go  with  t^afety 
to  herself.  I 

And  it  must  be  allowed  that  when  this  manifesto 
was  sent  into  France,  Elizabeth  had  many  reasons 
for  believing  her  own  throne  in  danger,  notwith- 
standing a  triumph  she  had  then  recently  ub  ained 
in  the  north  of  England  over  her  Catholic  subjects, 
the  friends  of  her  rival.  Leaving  Mary  in  her 
prison  at  Tutbury  Castle,  wc  must  now  take  up 

*  Sir  Dndley  Vlggea,  The  ComptPt«  AmVtassMdor,  &c. 

t  *'Sbe  is  the  persoo  by  whom,  and  Tor  whom  ouly.it  is  maiiire^tly 
knovn,  that  our  kinudum  and  cruwn  was  chnllfu^fd  almost  «8  suoa 
M  Almighty  God  called  us  by  right  thereunto,"  &e.— Id. 
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several  important  events  which  occurred  previous 
to  her  committal  there.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  more  than  once  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  French  kingdom:  the  burning  heat  of  two 
hostile  fanaticisms  (for  the  Huguenots  were  scarcely 
less  fanatic  than  the  Catholics)  added  to  the  heat 
of  ambition  (for  the  princes  and  great  men  on  both 
sides  were,  for  the  most  part,  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  religion)  kept  that  country  in  a  blaze.  In 
1564  Elizabeth's  friend  the  Prince  of  Cond<$,  was 
disgusted  by  being  refused  the  post  of  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  r^m,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Navarre;  and  as  the  Protestants  saw 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  preceding  year 
in  order  to  expel  the  English  from  Havre,  was  not 
kept,  and  that  the  Court  was  revoking  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  it  was  easy  for  the  prince  to  assem- 
ble once  more  a  formidable  army.  But  for  some 
time  the  Huguenots  were  kept  in  awe  in  the  north 
of  France  by  a  large  and  well  disciplined  force, 
which  the  Court  had  collected  to  guard  the  frontier 
from  any  violation  that  migh^arise  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  people 
were  in  open  revolt  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  discontent  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
became  in  Uie  end  another  war  of  religion,  was  at 
first  common  to  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
The  industrious  and  commercial  citizens,  who  had 
grown  enormously  wealthy  under  the  rule  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgimdy  notwi&standing  their  civil  dis- 
sentions,  their  turbulence,  and  occasional  anarchy, 
saw  their  prosperity  dwindle  and  waste  away  as 
soon  as  the  government  of  their  country  was  trans- 
ferred by  marriage  to  the  monarchic  and  despotic 
Spaniards,  who  began  by  invading  their  municipal 
franchises,  and  who  soon  trenched  upon  every  right 
of  a  free  people.  Charles  Y.,  a  native  of  the 
country,  had  some  sympathy  with  the  people,  and 
was  too  wise  to  force  them  at  all  points ;  but  when 
his  dominion  fell  to  his  bigoted  son  Philip  IL, 
no  moderation  was  preserved.  The  nobility  were 
insulted,  the  merchants  were  robbed  by  illegal  im- 
posts, the  privileges  of  the  free  cities  were  violated, 
aud  every  constitutional  right  was  declared  to  be  of 
no  weight  against  the  will  of  the  monarch — the 
anointei  of  the  Lord,  the  chosen  of  heaven.  Charles 
was  wont  to  reside  a  good  deal  in  the  country, 
and  to  surround  himself  with  the  native  nobility, 
who  followed  him  in  his  campaigns  and  to  his 
courts,  whether  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy, 
and  at  each  the  avenues  to  honour  and  profit  were 
open  to  them ;  but  Philip  soon  turned  his  back  on 
the  Netherlands  for  ever,  and  left  the  nobles  to  pine 
for  the  want  of  the  sunshine  of  a  court.  And 
while  few  or  no  Dutchmen  and  Belgians  could  find 
provision  or  promotion  in  Spain,  Spaniards  were 
thrust  into  almost  every  office  in  the  Netherlands. 
Bench,  bar,  bishoprics,  and  the  army,  were  all 
stocked  wi^  intrusive  and  haughty  Spaniards. 
The  rich  abbeys  which  had  hitherto  been  possessed 
by  natives,  were  dissolved  to  found  bishoprics,  and 
these  new  sees  were  all  given  to  foreigners.  Under 
these  circumstance  it  is  not  strange  that  even  the 


Catholic  clergy  of  the  Netherlands  should  become 
disaffected ;  but,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  this  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Churchy  orthodox  as  it  was, 
abhorred  the  Inquisition,  which  Philip  very  soon 
resolved  to  establish  in  die  country  as  a  completion 
of  his  benefits  to  it  It  was  repeated  as  loudly  by 
the  Catholics  as  by  the  Protestanto  that  the  Flemings 
were  struck  with  horror  at  the  mere  name  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  that  if  the  tribunal  were  esta- 
blished among  them  industrv  and  trade  would  flee 
the  country — that  what  might  suit  Spain  and  Italy 
was  not  suitable  to  Flanders  nor  to  other  nations 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  who  were  naturally  more 
inclined  to  liberty  than  the  people  of  the  South : 
and  some  of  them  who  r^[;retted  the  spread  of 
Protestantism,  asked  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
employ  mild  remedies  than  fire  and  sword.  But 
Philip  had  no  taste  for  mild  remedies,  and  he  told 
one  of  his  ministers  who  had  ventured  to  reason 
with  him,  that  he  would  rather  lose  all  his  king- 
doms than  possess  them  with  heresy.*  A  de- 
testable tribunal,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Spain, 
was  therefore  established.  The  powerful  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen, 
and  a  confederacy ,  in  which  the  Catholics  acted 
with  the  Protestants,  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1 566,  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  ihia 
Institution,  and  with  the  more  seciet  design  of  re- 
covering the  constitutional  rights  of  the  country. 
The  Duchess  of  Parma  who  governed  the  pro* 
vinces  in  the  name  of  Philip,  and  who  when  left  to 
herself  had  many  good  quahties,  yielded  to  the 
storm  and  declared,  as  Philip's  viceroys  in  Naples 
had  repeatedly  been  obliged  to  do,  diat  the  In- 
quisition should  be  abolished.  At  this  point 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  separated :  the 
latter  required  not  only  an  exemption  from  the 
secret  tribunal,  but  liberty  to  profess  and  teach 
their  own  doctrines;  the  Catholics  were  quite 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  and  were  not 
at  all  disposed  to  do  more  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, nor  indeed  to  tolerate  any  open  profession 
of  the  reformed  faith.  The  Protestants  therefore 
met  in  tKeir  places  of  worship  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  preacher  preached  with  his  sword 
naked  before  him,  the  congregation,  men,  women, 
and  children,  carried  arms  or  bludgeons.  The 
regent,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  sent  forth  an  edict 
against  all  preachers  and  all  congregations  of  this 
kind,  threatening  them  with  rigorous  punishment ; 
but  few  or  none  of  the  governors  of  Uie  provinces 
would  assist  her,  and  the  reformers  became  bolder 
than  ever.  In  Antwerp  and  other  great  trading 
cities,  which  were  crowded  with  English  aud 
German  Protestants,  the  people  set  the  regent  at 
defiance.t  At  the  same  time  the  country  people 
who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spanish  garrisons, 
not  only  gave  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  preachers 
but  began  to  declare  that  it  was  time  to  root  pa- 

*  Beativugllo.  Guerra  Di  Fiandra. 

I  Th«  DueheM  of  Parma  attemptfitl  by  ptnuukm  to  «flabliah  a 
Spaoiah  garriaon  in  Aatweris  but  the  maffistntaa  of  that  city  told  her 
ttiat  it  woidd  never  do  to  mis  aoldien  wiln  merehaatfc 
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pistry  out  of  the  land :  and  they  soon  proceeded 
to  knock  down  the  churches,  to  break  the  images, 
to  destroy  the  pictures,  and  to  do  all  that  had  been 
done  in  other  reforming  countries.  Presently 
Antwerp  became  in  Catholic  eyes  a  horrible  scene 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  On  the  feast  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  as  the  priests  were  carrying 
in  solemn  procession  a  sculptured  image  of  Mary 
through  the  streets,  nothing  was  heard  but  curses 
againet  both  priests  and  image.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Virgin  would  have  been  thrown  in  the  dirt, 
but  after  great  efforts  she  was  carried  back  safely 
to  her  niche  in  the  church.  A  few  days  after, 
however,  the  people  stormed  the  cathedral  church, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in 
Europe  and  richest  in  works  of  art :  having  gained 
an  entrance  they  closed  all  the  duors  to  prevent 
interruption,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  break 
every  image  of  every  saint  within  the  building. 
There  was  a  large  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
the  work  of  a  famous  sculptor,  which  was  placed 
high  above  their  heads,  but  they  threw  ropes  round 
it,  pulled  it  down,  and  broke  it  to  atoms.  They 
were  still  more  spiteful  against  painted  saints  than 
saints  in  sculpture.  Every  picture  was  cut  to 
ribbons.  At  the  same  time  the  altars  were  over- 
turned and  smashed.  There  is  no  spirit  so  con- 
tagious as  {hat  of  destruction.  From  the  cathedral 
they  proceeded  to  the  other  churches,  where  they  did 
the  like,  and  from  the  churches  they  rushed  upon 
the  convents  and  monasteries,  driving  out  monks 
and  nuns.  This  active  campaign  against  papistry 
lasted  from  noon  till  after  midnight,  and  the  tumult 
of  Antwerp  served  like  a  banner  displayed  to  in- 
vite the  other  cities  to  do  the  same.  Only  the 
Walloon  provinces  refused  the  signal  and  remained 
devout  and  tranquil/  For  a  short  time  the  re- 
formers had  the  field  to  themselves,  but  then  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  fell  upon  them  with  a  mixed 
host  of  Spaniards,  French,  and  Walloons.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Antwerp ;  but  the  burghers 
and  peasants  were  as  yet  unequal  to  a  contest  with 
regular  troops :  some  were  burnt  alive  in  a  house  to 
which  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  some  cut  to  pieces, 
and  some  drowned  in  the  Scheldt  as  they  were  fly- 
ing from  their  pursuers.  Then,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  stratagem,  the  regent  introduced  a  strong 
garrison  into  Antwerp,  which  thereupon  assumed  a 
▼ery  orthodox  and  tranquil  bearing.  Her  severity, 
it  IS  said,  was  tempered  by  clemency,  but  her 
master  Philip  had  determined  that  no  clemency 
should  be  shown  to  men  who  were  doubly  damned 
as  heretics  and  rebels.  He  recalled  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  and  dispatched  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  was  as  admirable  as  a  military  commander  as 
he  was  detestable  as  a  bigot,  or  a  passive  instru- 
ment to  despotism,  with  an  army  still  more  for- 
midable from  its  discipline  than  from  its  numbers, 
to  restore  obedience  and  a  uniformity  of  belief  in 
the  Low  Countries.  At  the  approacn  of  Alva,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  retreated  to  nis  principally  of 
Nassau ;  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  stayed  in  the  hope 


of  justifymg  their  conduct,  were  cast  into  prison ; 
the  rest  of  the  leaders  fled  to  England  and  France. 
The  success  of  Alva  alarmed  the  Protestants  every 
where ;  in  England  and  in  Scotland  it  cast  a  cloud, 
which  was  never  to  be  removed,  over  the  fortunes 
of  Mary,  but  it  was  in  France  that  it  excited  the 
wildest  panic.  The  Huguenots,  who  were  always 
a  minority,  saw  that  they  must  be  crushed,  and 
maintained  that  Alva  was  specially  appointed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  secret  trea^  of  Bayonne,  for 
the  forcible  restoring  of  all  Protestants  to  the 
obedience  of  the  church.  With  this  conviction  the 
Huguenots  resolved  to  anticipate  their  enemies. 
The  Prince  of  CondtS  renewed  an  old  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Low 
Countries,  with  the  Enxlish  court,  and  with  others 
interested  in  opposing  the  Bayonne  treaty ;  and  he, 
with  Coligni  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party,  laid  a 
plot  for  surprising  the  king — the  contemptible  and 
wretched  Charles  IX. — ancT  all  his  court  at  Mon- 
ceauz. 

King  Charles  was  q^ved  from  the  hands  of  his 
Protestant  subjects  by  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of 
his  Swiss  mercenaries.  These  sturdy  foot  soldiers 
enclosed  him  and  his  court  in  a  hollow  square, 
threw  off  the  Huguenot  cavalry  at  several  chaises, 
and  escorted  the  king  safely  to  Paris.  Elizabeth 
had  sent  Condc^  money  and  advice;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  she  was  privy  to  this  plot,  and 
that  her  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  was  deeply 
implicated  in  its  arrangement.  Our  only  doubt 
as  to  these  assertions  arises  out  of  a  difficulty  we 
have  in  seeing  what  use  either  Elizabeth  or  her 
minister  could  be  of  in  such  a  conspiracy —unless, 
indeed,  Nurris  lent  his  house,  which  was  snugly 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  to  the  conspirators 
as  a  convenient  place  of  meeting.*  What  is  more 
certain  is,  that  when  the  conspiracy  failed  and  the 
Huguenots  were  driven  into  an  open  and  desperate 
war,  Cecil  instructed  Norris  to  comfort  them  and 
exhort  them  to  persevere.  Charles  soon  found  him- 

•  Some  time  after  we  And  Norrb  giving  •  carious  eocount  to  Cecil 
of  a  Tint  paid  to  him  by  the  aueea-mother.  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The 
ambanador,  writiuK  from  his  suburban  residence,  says.—*'  she  came 
tfarough  a  cloae  into  my  garden,  whereof  1  being  advertised,  went 
towards  her,  wher^,  after  she  had  perused  the  cloee.— out  i>f  which  she 
foond  a  door  into  the  flelds,  whereof  I  Itave  a  key.  and  was  sometime 
wont  to  pass  that  way  into  the  open  fields,  for  which  commodity  I 
rather  hire  mv  bouse,  and  took  a  lease  thereof  for  years,  than 

for  any  other  belonging  to  it  as  also  to  be  out  of  the  corrupt  air  of  the 
town,  which  surely  is  such  as  none  other  to  be  eompand  to  Paris,— 
which,  aftor  she  had  well  viewed,  she  sai«l  she  much  nurvellefi  1  liursl 
in  this  troublesome  time  be  so  void  of  neighbours.  Whereunto  I 
answered,  that  I  thought  myself  here  under  the  king,  her  sou's,  pro- 
taetbn,  no  less  than  if  1  were  in  the  town  i  trusting,  also.  Uiat  their 
eare  was  no  less  of  me  for  her  majesty's  sake,  whuse  place  I  hero 
hokL  than  anv  of  them  of  my  calling  within  the  town:  wht'ieuf  slie 
said  I  might  be  well  oasnred.  thos  ending  this  conversation  for  that 


weseni 
house. 


nt  After  my  negotiation  ended  she  again  feU  into  talk  of  my 
I,  reqidred  me  I  would  oome  into  the  town,  where  lodgings  meet 
i  be  provided  for  me.  and  a  very  commodious  .  lest  some 

inoDDvenienoe  grow  to  me  from  the  mutinous  multitude,  which  shuiiUl 
be  no  small  grief  to  her  and  tlte  king  her  son ;  whieh,  surely,  though  it 
shall  be  greater  to  my  hindranee,  having  made  my  provisi<m  there, 
yet,  being  by  hei  thus  warned,  I  must  be  forced  if  stie  vequixe  Anther. 
to  do  il."-AVf^A*,  SlixabMi  and  Her  Tmes.  ^ 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  thr  crafty  Catherine  de*  Medici,  who 
so  attonttvaly  examined  the  promises,  did  not  like  the  ambassador's 
back-doors  and  the  wav  across  the  fleUs.  and  that  she  wished  to  hav*. 
him  within  the  wails  of  Paris,  to  see  better  what  he  did  and  who  f^e- 
quenled  him.  And  giving  Noiris  full  credit  ftir  a  delicate  noao.  we 
ean  hardly  believe  that  he  ohoae  to  lodge  himself  in  a  differani 
ner  ftam  all  the  other  f     '  '         ' 


foreln  ambassadors  merely  out  of  an 
andety  to  efwpe  Um  fold  simUs  of  Fula. 
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Belf  shut  up  in  his  capital ;  but  he  was  liberated, 
or  freed  from  a  siege,  by  the  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
in  which  the  Huguenots  were  defeated.  The 
Constable  Montmorency,  however,  was  slain,  and 
the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  another 
hollow  pacification.  In  the  following  spring  (1 568) 
3,000  French  Protestants  crossed  ttie  northern 
frontier,  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
taken  the  field  against  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
month  of  June  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  but  in  August 
he  re-appeared  with  20,000  men.  Alva,  who  was 
as  cool  in  war  as  he  was  hot  in  religion,  skilfully 
avoided  a  battle  with  this  superior  force,  and 
manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhaust  the 
strength,  spirits,  and  resources  of  the  Protestants, 
without  exposing  himself  to  any  attack.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  obliged  to  recrosa  the  Rhine,  and  disband 
what  remained  of  his  army.  These  Protestant 
troops  had  been  in  a  good  measure  raised  by  Eng- 
lish money,  secretly  supplied  by  Elizabeth,  who  at 
the  same  time  was  at  peace  with  Philip,  and  in 
public  took  care  to  proclaim  her  respect  for  the 
Spanish  monarch,  and  her  dislike  of  all  rebellions ; 
nor  did  she  relax  her  efforts,  or  despair  of  success 
to  the  insurgents,  either  in  the  Netherlands  or  in 
France.  The  government  of  the  latter  country 
had  given,  in  the  preceding  year,  what  might  have 
been  considered  a  provocation  to  war,  but  she  and 
Cecil  were  determined  to  have  no  open  war. 
When,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  by  the 
treatv  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  Sir  Henry  Norris  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Calais,  the  French  chan- 
cellor quoted  an  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
Elizabeth  was  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  that  town  if 
she  committed  hostilities  upon  France ;  and  fur- 
ther told  Norris  that,  as  she  had  taken  possession 
of  Havre,  she  had  brought  herself  within  the  scope 
of  that  clause.  But  as  Elizabeth  had  never  ex- 
pected the  restitution,  she  suffered  no  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  without  recognising  the  justice  of  the 
reasons  assigned,  she  waited  events,  omitting,  as 
we  have  seen,  no  opportunity  of  giving  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  insurgent  Huguenots  in 
France. 

In  156*7  Elizabeth  had  entered  anew  into  ma- 
trimonial negotiations.  Her  old  suitor  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  wrote  her  a  very  flattering  letter, 
and,  though  she  had  not  the  most  distant  intention 
of  marrying  him,  she  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
on  a  solemn  embassy  to  Vienna.  There  were  two 
particular  obstacles  to  be  overcome: — ^the  queen 
would  marry  none  without  sight  of  his  person 
beforehand,  and  without  his  agreeing  to  adopt  her 
own  religion.*  Sussex,  who  was  anxious  for  the 
match,  attempted  to  obviate  both  these  diffi- 
culties.t  He  assured  her  majesty  that  his  high- 
ness the  archduke  was  a  tall  and  proper  man ;  his 

*  There  ere  feveiaHetten  of  CcoO  to  Hub  eflbetia  Uie  Hexdwkke 
and  Bnrgliley  Papers,  the  Collection  of  BlUs.  fce. 

t  More  Ihau  a  year  before  Ceeil  infonned  hU  firlend  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  that  *•  the  whole  nobility  of  Bnglattd  fkvouied  this  match  very 
much ;"  and  tiiat  **  my  Lord  of  Leloester  ha&  behaved  himself  very 
wisely  to  ailow  of  H.**— SlUs. 


hair  and  beard  of  a  light  auburn ;  his  free  well 
proportioned,  amiable,  and  of  a  good  complexion, 
without  show  of  redness  or  over  paleness;  his 
countenance  and  speech  cheerful,  very  courteous, 
and  not  without  some  state ;  his  body  well  shaped, 
without  deformity  or  blemish ;  his  hands  very  good 
and  fair ;  his  legs  clean,  well  proportioned,  and  of 
sufficient  bigness  for  his  stature ;  his  foot  as  good 
as  may  be.*  He  assures  her  majesty,  upon  his 
duty,  that  he  finds  not  one  deformity,  mis-shape, 
or  anything  to  be  noted  worthy  disliking  in  the 
archduke's  whole  person  ;  but,  contrariwise,  that 
his  whole  shape  is  good  and  fit  to  be  liked  in  all 
respects,  and  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a 
prince  of  his  quality.  Then,  for  his  accomplish- 
ments,— his  highness  speaks,  besides  his  natural 
language  of  Dutch  (that  is,  German),  Spanish  aud 
Italian,  and,  as  he,  the  ambassador,  bad  heard, 
Latin  also.  ^'He  hath  some  understanding  in 
astronomy  and  cosmography,  and  taketh  pleasure 
in  clocks  that  set  forth  the  course  of  &e  planets. 
He  also  rides  well,  managing  his  horse  and  keqn 
ing  a  seat  not  to  be  amended.  He  ddighteth 
much  in  hunting,  riding,  hawking,  exercise  of 
feats  of  arms,  and  hearing  of  music,  whereof  he 
hath  very  good."  After  mentioning  the  counties  he 
holds  in  apanage^  and  stating  that  he  may  ride 
without  entering  into  any  other  man's  territories, 
near  three  himdred  miles,  Sussex  exclaims — 
^'  Surely  he  is  a  great  prince  in  subjecta,  territo- 
ries, and  revenues;  and  liveth  in  great  honour 
and  state,  with  su6h  a  court  as  he  that  seelih  it  will 
say  is  fit  for  a  great  prince  !"t 

The  matrimonial  negotiator,  who  had  been  de- 
ceived by  his  mistress  and  by  his  own  eagerness 
for  the  marriage,  assured  the  archduke  that  Eliza- 
beth did  not  now  mean  a  lingering  entertaining  of 
the  matter,  but  a  direct  proceeding  to  bring  it  to 
a  good  end,  with  a  determination  to  conaunmiate 
the  marriage  if  conveniently  she  might;  that  she 
was  free  to  marry  where  God  should  put  it  in  her 
heart  to  like ;  tlmt  she  had  given  no  grateful  ear 
to  any  motion  of  marriage  but  to  this,  although 
she  had  received  sundry  great  ofi'ers  from  others. 
The  archduke  said,  that  he  had  heard  so  much  of 
Elizabeth's  not  meaning  to  marry  as  might  give 
him  cause  to  suspect  the  worst ;  but  he  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  satisfied  with  Sussex's  assurance, 
and,  putting  off  his  cap,  he  said  he  would  honour, 
love,  and  serve  her  majesty  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
provided  only  she  would  bear  with  him  for  his 
conscience ;  but  when  Sussex  hinted  that  he  (the 
archduke)  was  only  temporising  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  might  be  expected  to  change  his  fiedth, 
*'  in  order  to  settle  in  this  marriage,"  me  Austrian 
prince  honourably  and  frankly  informed  him  that 

•  Lodge*a  Illastratkms  of  Ens.  Hist— It  shonld  eppew  Oai  her 
majesty  was  very  fond  (rf  a  good  1^  and  fool,  and  that  Iier  eooitim 
took  Leicester  as  the  modrl  of  what  would  please  her.  Sir  Heuy 
Cobham,  who  aooompauied  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  writes  to  tho  f  tmve 
Cecil  ttom  Vienna.—'*  As  I  did  see  him  (the  eraperor)  stao^  me 
thought  he  was  nf  the  earl's  height.  Toy  well  shaped,  especially  hia 
leg  and  foot "  The  emperor's  son.  the  arehduke.  was  not  vet  at  emf^ 
bat  Cubham  says.  **  Tho  fiune  is  great  In  his  praises,  and  I  hope  sooai 

to  be  ocaZon*  f eif  >>  to  mr  better  ooBtontalioa The  ehiotet  «f  lbs 

lusty  yoimg  gentlemen  be  with  him.**— JfaraiUcy  Faamt^ 
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he  was  mistaken'— that  his  ancestors  had  always 
held  the  religion  which  he  held — ^that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  other  religion,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  mind  to  change.  And  then  he  asked, 
how  the  queen  could  like  him  in  any  other  thing, 
if  he  should  he  so  light  in  changing  of  his  con- 
science.* The  archduke  afterwards  wrote  letters 
to  Elizaheth  herself,  to  stipulate  for  the  liberty  of 
hearing  mass  in  England,  in  a  private  room  of  the 
palace,  at  which  none  but  himself  and  his  servants 
should  attend — consenting  to  accompany  the  queen 
to  the  Protestant  church  regularly,  and  even  to  in- 
termit for  a  time  the  exercise  of  his  own  religion, 
if  any  serious  disputes  should  arise  thereupon. 
But  Elizabeth  now  fell  back  upon  the  fears  and 
the  strong  religions  feelings  of  her  Protestant  sub* 
jects,  protesting  to  the  Austrian  that  they  would 
never  tolerate  a  Catholic  prince,  and  pointing  out 
to  them  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  find  a  suit- 
able husband;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  more  content  to  see 
her  remain  single  than  to  see  her  marry  a  Ca- 
tholic. The  treaty  was  carried  on  for  years; 
but  soon  after  the  archduke  found  a  less  difficult 
bride  in  the  daughter  of  Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

The  queen  ought  certainly  to  have  kept  a  matri- 
monial secretary,  for  all  these  interminable  nego- 
tiations, added  to  the  weight  of  his  other  business, 
nearly  proved  too  much  for  Secretary  Cecil,  who 
was  constantly  praying  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  him 
from  them.  But  this  great  statesman  was  also 
made  to  take  part  in  all  manner  of  court  tracasse- 
ties  and  female  caprices.  On  one  occasion  he 
writes  in  horror  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith — •*  Here  is 
an  unhappy  chance,  and  monstrous !  The  seijeant 
porter,  being  the  biggest  gentleman  in  this  court, 
hath  married  secretly  the  Lady  Mary  Grey,  the 
least  of  all  the  court.  They  are  committed  to 
several  prisons ;  the  o£Pence  is  very  great ! "  This 
Lady  Mary  Grey  was  youngest  sister  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane,  and  the  more  unfortunate 
Lady  Catherine^one  of  the  hated  line  of  Suffolk, 
for  Elizabeth  hated  all  who  stood  near  in  the  suc- 
cession. It  is  said  by  a  quaint  old  writer,  that 
the  little  Lady  Mary,  ^*  frighted  with  the  infelicity 
of  her  two  elder  sisters,  forgot  her  honour  to  re- 
member her  safety,  and  married  one  whom  she 
could  love  and  none  need  fear — ^Martin  Kays  of 
Kent,  Esquire— who  was  a  judge  at  court  (but 
only  of  doubtful  casts  at  dice,  being  seijeant- 
porter)."  t  The  obscurity  of  this  match  did  not 
disarm  Elizabeth^s  resentment,  though  it  tended 
to  lower  and  weaken  the  Suffolk  Une.  She  kept 
both  husband  and  wife  in  prison,  and  separate,  so 
that  there  were  no  children  for  her  to  bastardise  by 
this  marriage.  The  Lady  Mary  wrote  penitent 
letters  to  the  queen  and  Cecil,  telling  them  that 
she  desired  rather  death  than  to  be  any  longer 
without  so  great  a  jewel  as  her  majesty's  favour ; 
but  they  were  of  no  avail,  and  she  remained  either 
in  close  prison,  or  in  ward  in  gentlemen's  houses, 

•  Lodf»..-Al]  Alls  matter.  wHh  more  purtfeuliurt,  to  aonUiaed  In 
l«ttenirritt0Q  by  the  unlMSMMlor  SuMex  to  Bllsabrtli  bwMtf. 
t  Folkr,  Woitbtot  (LelcMt«rthlr«> 


where  her  maintenance  cost  the  queen  notSiing,  till 
her  death,  which  happened  thirteen  years  after. 
This  high  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  misfortunes  and  persecutions  of 
the  Lady  Catherine,  failed  to  excite  any  stirring 
indignation.  The  annalists  have  thought  the  tall 
seijeant-porter  unworthy  of  much  notice,  and  we 
are  not  informed  what  became  of  him. 

But  intrigues  for  a  much  more  obnoxious  mar- 
riage— that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Queen 
of  SoolB — ^were  now  in  full  activity.     In  that  dis- 
honourable age  it  was  a  common  practice  (as  it 
has  been  in  some  later  times)  for  people  to  enter 
into  plots  for  the  sole  purpose  of  betraying  them 
to  the  government,  and  reaping  a  suitable  reward. 
There  were  too  many  engaged  in  the  present 
scheme  to  allow  of  any  hope  of  secrecy.     Even 
before  Murray  had  returned  to  Scotland,  or  Queen 
Mary  had  been  removed  to  Tutbury  Castle,  Eliza- 
beth had  alternately  reproached  and  tempted  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  assured  her,  that  if  there 
had  been  a  talk  of  his  marrying  the  Scottish  queen 
the  project  had  not  originated  with  him,  and  had 
never  met  his  wishes.     ^^But,"  said  the  artful 
Elizabeth,  "  though  you  now  mislike  of  it,,  yet  you 
may  percase  be  induced  to  like  of  it  for  the  boiefit 
of  the  realm,  and  for  mine  own  security. "    The 
duke  replied,  *'  that  no  reason  could  move  him  to 
like  of  her,  that  hath  been  a  competitor  to  the 
crown;    and  if  her   majesty  would  move  him 
thereto,  he  would  rather  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  he  meant  never  to  marry  with  such  a 
person  where  he  could  not  be  sure  of  his  pillow."* 
This  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Damley  gratified  the 
queen,  and  she  accepted  Norfolk's  excuses.    But 
it  is  said  that  only  a  day  or  two  after  his  making 
this  protestation,  the  duke  conferred  in  secret,  in 
the  park  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  then  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  when  he  agreed  that  if 
Mary  could  be  restored  to  her  liberty  and  her 
throne  he  would  marry  her ;   they,  on  the  other 
hand,  assuring  him,  that  such  a  nobleman  as  him- 
self, courteous,  wedthy,  and  a  Brotestani^  could 
not  fail  of  restoring  tranquilhty  to  Scotland,  and 
maintaining  peace  and  a  perfect  understanding  be* 
tween  the  two  countries.    Norfolk  must  have  been 
far  gone  in  fatuity  when  he  fancied  that  Murray 
was  anxious  to  restore  hb  sister,  if  he  could  aniy 
secure  for  her  a  Protestant  husband,  well  regarded 
at  the  English  court;  or,  indeed,  when  he  entered 
upon  any  intrigue  with  such  consummate  masters 
as  Murray  and  Lethington.     It  should  appear, 
nowever,  that  Norfolk  did  not  commit  himself  very 
seriously  until  he  was  propelled  by  the  insidious 
favourite  Leicester,  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Pembroke,  and  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the 
experienced  diplomatist  and  plotter,  who  had  sud- 
denly coalesced  with  Leicester,  in  the  hope  of 
throwing  Cecil  into  the  Tower,  and  changing  that 
minister's  system  for  o^e  that  would  more  promote 
his  own  interests.     Throgmorton  and  Leicester 
were,  in  effect,  the  most  active  in  pressing  the 

•  Bargblfjr  Papon  /^~^  T 
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match ;  but  Norfolk  turned  round  suddenly,  beins 
probably  startled  at  the  danger,  and  recommended 
Leicester  himself,  who  had  formerly  been  pro- 
posed to  Mary  by  Elizabeth,  to  marry  the  captive 
queen.  Leicester  adroitly  declined  the  honour. 
Norfolk  then  put  forward  his  own  brother,  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  but  he  also  was  afraid. 

At  last  the  duke  agreed  to  be  the  husband,  and 
then  a  letter,  subscribed  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester, 
Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  and  the  Lord  Lumley, 
was  privately  addressed  to  Mary  in  her  prison,  urg- 
ing her  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  but  requiring 
her  at  the  same  time  "  to  relinquish  all  such  claims 
as  had  been  made  by  her  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
queen's  majesty ;  and  that  religion  might  be  sta- 
blished  both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  and  that 
the  league  of  France  might  be  dissolved,  and  a 
league  made  betwixt  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
that  the  government  of  Scotland  might  be  to  the 
contentation  of  the  Queen  of  England."*  And 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  said  to  have  assured  as  well 
the  Scottish  queen  as  the  Lords  who  subscribed 
this  letter,  thut  unless  these  articles  were  agreed  to, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Leicester  and  the  others  assured  him  that  if  Mary 
would  agree  to  the  articles,  then  ikey  would  '*  be 
means  to  the  queen's  majesty  to  like  of  the  mar- 
riage, "f  Norfolk  and  his  friends  said  afterwards, 
that  they  had  assured  themselves,  from  the  letter 
being  written  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it  *'  but  for  the  queen's  majesty's  se- 
curity."J 

Mary  was  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  in  order  to 
open  her  prison  gates,  but  she  demurred  at  this 
proposal,  stating  that  the  previous  consent  of  Eliza- 
beth was  necessary,  and  that  all  her  calamities  had^ 
in  effect^  arisen  out  of  her  sister^s  torath  at  her 
marriage  with  DarrUey.  The  Lords,  however, 
naturally  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
overcome  her  objections ;  and  Norfolk  in  his  own 
name,  wrote  letters  to  the  fair  captive  as  a  lover 
and  liberator.  These  letters  were  conveyed  to  the 
queen  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  He  was  true  to  his 
trust,  but  Norfolk  had  admitted  into  the  secret 
Wood,  the  agent  of  the  Begem  Murray  (who  car- 
ried on  the  farce),  and  this  Wood  soon  put  him- 
self in  direct  communication  either  with  Elizabeth 
or  Cecil,  or  probably  with  both.  The  consent  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Courts  to  the  match  was 
asked  through  their  ambassadors:  every  thing 
seemed  to  favour  the  project  and  flatter  the  ambi- 
tion of  Norfolk.  Many  of  the  principal  nobili^ 
of  England  encouraged  him,  and  none  remonstrated, 
save  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  saw  clearly  the  real 
origin  of  the  plot,  and  the  ruin  it  would  bring  upon 
his  friend  the  Duke.  Sussex  wrote  to  Cecil,  re- 
gretting the  great  coldness  which  he  had  observed 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  a  feeling 
which,  he  says,  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
misrepresentations  and  the  ill  offices  of  their  ene- 
mies— of  men  who  were  eager  to  profit  by  their 
dissensions  and  ruin  them  both ;  and  he  implores 

•  Bur^iley  Papmt.  f  Id.  %  la. 


the  secretary  to  come  to  a  full  and  fair  explanation 
with  the  duke  himself,  in  whom  he  will  find 
"  honour,  truth,  wisdom,  and  plainness."*  This 
letter,  as  Sussex  flattered  himself,  was  the  means 
of  reconciling  the  secretary  and  the  duke.  Nor^ 
folk,  on  the  faith  of  promises  pledged,  was  fool 
enough  to  expect  that  the  Earl  of  Murray  would 
now  approve  the  articles  of  marriage,  and  charge 
Maitland  to  open  the  subject  to  her  Majesty  of 
England. 

The  regent  pretended  to  recommend  his  sister's 
liberation  to  a  Scottish  parliament  which  he  had 
assembled ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  taking 
all  the  measures  in  his  power  to  keep  her  a  closer 
prisoner  in  England  than  ever.  Here  Maitland 
and  he  quarreled ;  for  the  astute  secretary,  dissa- 
tisfied with  Murray's  government,  and  full  of  his 
grand  state  intrigue,  which  embraced  England  as 
well  as  Scotland,  was  now  more  anxious  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary,  than  he  had  been  two  years 
before  for  her  deprivation.  But  Maitland,  for  the 
moment,  was  overmatched,  and,  fearing  for  his 
life,  and  cursing  what  he  called  the  double  dealing 
and  perfidy  of  MurraV)  he  fled  from  Edinburgh  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  tne  mountains  of  the  north. 
In  the  month  of  August,  Elizabeth  and  her  court 
being  at  Famham,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  being 
in  attendance  on  her,  there  suddenly  arose  a  whis- 
pering among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  ^  who,*'  as 
Camden  saith,  '*  have  much  sagacity  in  smdling 
out  amatory  matters,"  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
the  duke  were  privately  contracted  to  each  other. 
We  would  not  lightly  call  in  doubt  the  sagacity 
or  good  scent  of  court  ladies,  but  there  is  pretty 
good  evidence  to  show  that  Wood  had  kept  Eliza- 
beth duly  informed,  and  that  the  Regent  Murray 
at  this  time  had  sent  an  envov  to  her  to  relate 
what  had  passed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
to  assure  her  that  the  Scots  would  not  consent  to 
the  restitution  of  his  sister  upon  any  condition. 
Elizabeth  took  the  impnident  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
dine  with  her :  she  was  courteous  as  usual ;  but, 
when  she  rose  from  table — still,  however,  ••  with- 
out any  show  of  displeasure" — she  bade  him  "  be 
very  careful  on  what  pillow  he  rested  his  head."t 
The  court  then  proceeded  to  Titchfield,  where  the 
Earl  of  I^cester  found  it  convenient  to  fall  very 
sick — sick,  it  was  said,  unto  death !  Alarmed-^ 
and,  as  it  is  generally  represented,  still  amorous — 
Elizabeth  flew  to  the  bedside  of  her  unworthy 
favourite,  who,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  began 
to  disclose  every  particular  of  the  plot  into  wluch 
he  had  inveigled  Norfolk.  Leicester  received  a 
fond  pardon,  Norfolk  a  severe  reprimand.  The 
duke  protested  that  he  had  never  meant  ill  to  her 
majesty,  and  readily  promised  to  let  the  project 
drop.  But  Elizabedi  could  not  conceal  her  anger 
against  him,  and  Leicester,  who  waa  soon  up  and 
well,  began  to  treat  him  rudely.  The  duke,  upon 
this,  left  the  queen,  promising  to  return  within  a 
week  I  but,  after  paying  a  i£ort  visit  to  Loodoo, 
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he  went  into  Norfolk,  and  fixed  himself  at  his 
great  house  of  Kenninghall.  At  the  same  time, 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pemhroke,  who  had 
signed  the  letter  which  Leicester  had  written  to 
Mary,  withdrew  from  court.  Upon  this  the  queen 
hecame  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  that  some 
serious  insurrection,  with  the  ohject  of  liberating 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  about  to  burst  forth.  She 
caused  letters  to  be  written  to  persons  "  sound  in 
religion*'  and  powerful  in  several  counties,  exhorting 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard,  to  arrest  all  breeders 
of  sedition,  and  to  take  care  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  were  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.* 
At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
Viscount  Hereford  were  joined  in  commission  with 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  '*to  prevent  the  departure 
and  escape  out  of  the  realm"  of  Queen  Mary, 
which,  it  was  said,  ^  could  not  be  but  both  perilous 
and  very  dishonourable  to  us  and  our  realm."  The 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the  viscount  were  com- 
manded always  to  be  in  readiness  with  such  com- 
pany, especially  of  horsemen,  as  they  shall  think 
themselves  to  be  well  assured  of.f  Urgent  requi- 
sitions were  sent  to  Kenninghall  for  the  immediate 
appearance  of  the  duke  at  court ;  and  it  should 
appear  that  the  government  suspected  that  he  was 
arming  his  friends  and  retainers.! 

While  the  matrimonial  intrigue  had  been  iu 
progress,  one  Paris,  a  Frenchman,  commonly  called 
French  Paris,  was  apprehended  in  Scotland  on  a 
charge  of  being  actively  concerned  in  the  Damley 
murder.  Here  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of 
fixing  the  guilt  on  Mary  more  directly  and  con- 
vincingly than  the  letters  of  the  silver  box  had 
done;  and  Elizabeth  sent  down  to  Murray  to 
request,  or  command,  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
delivered  up  to  her.  [It  was  quite  clear  that, 
legally^  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  man.] 
But  Murray  replied  that  French  Paris  was  already 
executed.  This  hurried  execution  has  been  justly 
assumed  as  a  circumstance  casting  much  doubt  on 
the  nature  of  the  Frenchman's  confessions.  If 
Paris  had  been  really  disposed  to  make  such  im- 
portant revelations  his  life  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served, in  order  that  he  might  deliver  his  evidence, 
if  not  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least  before  a 
Scottish  parliament  or  court  of  law ;  and  Mary  the 
accused,  or  her  advocates,  ought  to  have  had  the 

*  Burghley  Paperid— Tb«  preunble  to  this  cirenlax  ii  cnrious  >— 
"  Where  it  is  likely  that  yoa  may  hear  how  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Is 
gone  of  Ula  from  Condon  to  Kenninghall  (which,  bv  his  letters  to  ns, 
UsiKniAedtobe  upon  fear  of  the  qneen'smi^esty's  displeasure^. where 
he  aroweth  that  he  will  remain  a  failhfbl  subject  (and  so  we  iieartily 
wish  and  trust  he  will,  considering  there  is  no  other  cause)  }  yet,  for 
that  we  are  not  ignore  nt  what  inclination  there  is  in  evil  disposed 
persons  to  take  occasion  upon  small  matters  to  move  secfttious  bruits* 
we  have  thonght  good  to  ngaity  unto  yon  that  her  majesty  hath  not 
meant  anjwise  towards  the  said  Duke  of  Norfolk  any  manner  of 
thing  to  hun  ofTensiTe;  but  only,  upon  his  coming  to  the  court,  to  un- 
deisUnd  the  truth  of  a  certain  matter  that  hath  been  moved  to  him 
for  a  marriage  with  the  Qu4en  of  Scots,  which  her  maiesty  nowise 
doth  allow ;  and  so  to  have  let  him  underrtand  her  resotute  determi- 
nation at  tills  present,  wfasn  her  whole  council  shoold  huTe  been  here 
ftMembied  by  her  order.** 

t  Burghley  Papers. 

t  Norfolk  told  Cecil,  by  letter,  that  he  was  SU  of  a  fover  and  ague ; 
but  the  hot  and  cold  was  of  a  moral  kind.  He  was  told  to  come,  his 
**  ague  noMrithstandhig.*'  But  only  a  week  before  he  came  BUxabotb 
wrote  to  oer  ■■  right  truety  and  entirely  beloived  cousin  and 
■eUor,'*  that  his  feus  w«m  without  CMiMr-Bwghliey  Fspcn, 
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opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  prisoner. 
There  was  no  urgent  motive  of  fear  of  a  rescue  or 
of  any  other  kind  to  prevent  his  lying  for  a  while 
in  prison.  Paris  was  only  a  page  or  footman ;  he 
was  well  ironed  (he  had  been  tormented  before) ; 
and  his  life  was  at  all  times  in  their  hands.  In 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  who  was  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  parallel  case  furnished  by 
Shakspeare,  **The  fact  of  having  put  Paris  in- 
stantly to  death,  with  every  other  person  connected 
with  the  murder,  resembles  the  act  of  the  usurper 
in  the  play,  who  stabs  the  warders  of  Duncan, 
lest  a  public  examination  should  produce  other 
sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  than  those 
which  he  who  really  committed  the  crime  desired 
should  be  inferred."*  Instead  of  French  Paris,  the 
regent  sent  the  English  queen  two  depositions  which 
the  prisoner  was  said  to  have  made  before  his  trial. 
We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
made  before  torture.  In  those  days  ironing  and 
tormenting  were  coupled  together, — that  is,  in  all 
such  cases  the  prisoner  was  put  to  the  rack  as  soon 
as  he  was  caught.  This  was  the  practice  in  more 
enlightened  England,— in  every  Christian  country, 
— and  of  itself  it  is  enough  to  cast  a  doubt  on  all 
confessions  when  they  are  unsupported  by  other 
evidence.  But  these  very  depositions  differed. 
In  the  first,  Maitland  of  Lethingtun  was  charged 
as  the  original  contriver  of  the  plot  for  murdering 
Damley;  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  with 
Balfour,  were  set  down  as  accomplices  in  the 
murder ;  and  the  earls  of  Morton,  Ruthven,  and 
Lindsay  as  the  abettors  and  supporters  of  Bothwell. 
Here  there  was  no  mention  of  the  queen ;  but  in 
the  second  deposition  it  was  inserted  that  Mary  had 
been  privy  and  assenting.  Maitland,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  at  this  moment  a  fugitive  from 
the  wrath  of  the  regent,  who  had  resolved  to  destroy 
him,  well  knowing  that  nothing  but  death  could 
prevent  the  Machiavelli  of  Scotland  from  intriguing 
and  manoeuvring,  and  fearing  lest  his  intrigues 
might  drive  him  from  the  regency.  The  most 
cunning  men  have  momentary  fits  of  credulity. 
Maitland  was  made  to  believe  that  the  regent  was 
desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  him :  he  went  to 
Stirling,  where  Murray  welcomed  him  by  putting 
him  under  arrest,  and  naming  a  day  for  his  trial. 
Then,  counting  upon  the  prisoner's  fears,  he  urged 
him  to  become  the  open  accuser  to  Elizabeth  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  others,  their  common 
friends,  in  England.  But  this  Maitland,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  fear  at  all,  flatly  refused ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial  the  secre- 
tary's friends  assembled  in  such  numbers  that 
Murray  was  fain  to  put  off  the  process  for  an  inde- 
terminate period.t  But  the  work  must  be  done ; 
and  now  Murray  himself  undertook  the  odious 
office  of  informer,  and  forwarded  all  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  letters  to  the  English  queen,  humbly 
protesting  that  he  had  not  devised  the  project, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  given  his  feigned 
assent  to  it  had  it  not  been  to  preserve  his  own 

*  Walter  Scott,  History  of  Scotland.  f  Luaff.— Ohahners, 
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life.  When  this  evidence  was  in  Elizabeth's 
hands,  or  ^hen  it  was  promised  her,  she  again 
invited  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  court;  and  this 
nobleman,  trusting  that  her  anger  had  cooled,  at 
kst  obeyed  the  summons,  and  set  out  from  Ken- 
ninghall.  At  St.  Alban's,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
he  was  met  by  Edward  Fitzgarrett,  a  gentleman  of 
the  court,  who  attached  him,  and  conveyed  him  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  near  Windsor.*  On 
the  9th  of  October  the  duke  was  brought  up  to 
London  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  being  con* 
ducted  by  Sir  Francis  KnoUys.  On  the  11th  of 
the  same  month  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  in  vain 
pleaded  his  privilege  as  the  agent  and  ambassador 
of  a  crowned  head, — ^the  helpless  prisoner  Mary, — 
was  sharply  examined  at  Windsor,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  prison.  At  the  same  time  the  liord 
Lumley  and  some  others  of  less  note  were  placed 
under  arrest ;  **  and  the  queen's  majesty  willed  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  to 
keep  their  lodgings,  for  that  they  were  privy  of 
this  marriage  intended,  and  did  not  reveal  it  to  her 

majesty And  my  Lord  Lumley  was  also 

restrained.^f 

The  alarm  of  the  English  Protestant  court  was 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  successes  which  had 
recently  attended  the  Catholic  arms  on  the  con- 
tinent, notwithstanding  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  sent  to  the  ^ench  Huguenots  by  Eliza- 
beth, who,  of  late,  had  permitted  many  of  her  sub- 
jects— some  zealous  for  religion,  some  anxious  to 
learn  the  art  of  .war  on  tented  fields— to  pass  over 
to  France,  where  they  fought  along  with  Cond<S  and 
Coligni,  but  of  course  not  under  English  colours, 
for  their  queen  was  at  this  moment  maintaining  a 
very  friendly  correspondence  with  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  Among  these  volunteers  was  a  youth 
who  afterwards  rose  to  fame.  "  They  were  all," 
says  De  Thou,  "  a  gallant  company,  nobly  mounted 
and  accoutred,  having  on  their  colours  the  motto 
Finem  det  mhi  Virtus ;  and  many  of  them  rose 
afterwards  to  eminence:  but  the  most  noted  of 
them  all  was  Walter  Raleigh.**  This  gallant 
band,  however,  was  far  too  weak  to  turn  the  tide 
of  fortune.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in  Angoumois, 
the  Huguenots  were  defeated,  and  their  leader,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  shot 
in  cold  blood  after  the  battle  by  Montesquiou,  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  whom  we  shall  presently  find  enrolled 
among  Elizabeth's  suitors.  Being  reinforced  by 
some  Protestant  troops  from  Germany,  the  Hugue- 
nots gained  a  victory  at  La  Roche  Abeille,  in 
Limousin ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  few 
days  before  Norfolk's  committal  to  the  Tower,  they 
were  again  defeated,  and  with  tremendous  slaugh- 
ter, at  Monconlour,  in  Poictou, — 

Whoa  the  honemen  of  Valoia  triumphantly  trod 

Oa  the  botonu  that  bled  for  their  rights  and  their  God.^ 

•  Cw\X%  Diary. 

f  Letter  firom  Ceeil  to  Sir  Henry  Nonh.  The  mlnieter  sayi  thai 
ha  thinks  none  of  them  had  any  evil  meaningt  and  bears  witness 
that  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  meant  nothing  bat  weU  to  the  queen's 
BU|esty,  bat  he  does  not  name  Norfolk. 

X  Songs  of  the  Huguenoto,  by  T.  M.    1824. 


This  victory  of  the  French  Catholics  seemed 
decisive :  the  Huguenots  disbanded,  and  many  of 
them  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  England,  where  they  gave  frightful  de* 
scriptions  of  the  intolerance  and  cruelties  of  the 
triumphant  Catholics,  telling  the  English  people 
that  their  turn  would  come  next, — that  the  great 
league  of  Catholic  princes  were  resolved  to  allow 
of  no  peace,  to  keep  no  faith  with  such  as  differed 
from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  All  this  had 
been  represented  before,  when  Cond^  implored 
Elizabeth  for  assistance,  assuring  her  that  their 
cause  was  her  own,  for  that  all  the  Catholic  powers 
would  recognise  Mary  as  queen  of  Englaiul,  and 
aid  her  Papist  subjects  in  releasing  her  rival  from 
her  prison  and  placing  her  on  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  Elizabeth,  by  a  measure  of 
very  questionable  morality,  had  given  a  deadly 
provocation  to  the  powerful  Philip.  She  had  sent 
over  money  and  men  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but, 
as  this  was  done  secietly,  she  could  deny  that  it 
had  been  done  by  her  audiority.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  autumn  (1568)  a  Spanish  squa- 
dron of  five  sail,  carrying  stores  and  mcmey  for  the 
payment  of  Philip's  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
took  refuge  on  the  English  coast  to  escape  a  Pro- 
testant fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  For  a  while  the  queen  hesitated : 
she  was  at  peace  with  Spain — ^a  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor was  at  her  court,  and  her  own  ambassador, 
Mr.  Mann,  was  at  Madrid :  but  the  temptation 
was  very  strong, — the  money  was  destined  for  the 
support  of  those  who  were  mercilessly  bent  on 
destroying  a  brave  people  who  professed  the  same 
religion  as  her  own  subjects ;  and,  besides,  Eliza- 
beth much  wanted  money,  for  she  had  apent^  and 
was  then  spending,  a  great  deal  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion  abroad.  In  the  end  it  was 
resolved  to  seize  the  specie,  upon  pretence  that  it, 
in  truth,  belonged,  not  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but 
to  certain  Italian  bankers  and  money-lenders,  who 
had  exported  it  upon  speculation,  and  who  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  majesty's  keeping  it,  if  she 
gave  them  as  good  interest  for  the  loan  as  they 
could  obtain  in  any  other  country.  By  thia  con- 
struction she  was  bound,  at  least,  to  consult  before- 
hand with  the  owners  of  the  money ;  but  this  was 
a  form  she  did  not  go  through,  for  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  hostility  of  the  Italian  bankers, 
whom  she  had  called  into  existence,  as  owners  of 
this  money,  for  the  occasion.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador remonstrated  and  protested ;  and  as  it  was 
not  easy,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  to  snswer  his 
arguments,  it  was  thought  fit  to  silence  him 
with  rudeness.  But  the  Duke  of  Alva  presently 
retaliated  by  seizing  the  goods  and  imxmson- 
ing  the  persons  of  all  the  English  merchants 
he  could  find  in  Flanders.  On  the  8th  of  Jaz^ 
uary  Elizabeth  resolved  in  council  that  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador  should  be  admonished  of  tbe 
strange  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Alvft,  and 
asked  whether  he  took  this  act  to  be  don#by  the 
king  of  Spain  or  not ;  that  he,  the  ambtssadar^ 
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should  be  let  to  underfitand  that  her  majesty  can 
do  no  other  for  her  honour  and  for  satisfaction  of 
her  subjects  than  arrest  all  the  subjects  of  the  king 
his  master,  and  likewise  appoint  some  gentlemen  to 
keep  guard  over  him,  the  ambassador,  in  his  house, 
until  she  may  hear  what  shall  become  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  some  vessels  should  be  sent  to  the 
seas  to  stop  all  vessels  passing  for  Spain  or  for  the 
Low  Countries.*  But  according  to  La  Mothe 
FtSn^lon  the  narrow  seas  were  akeady  swarming 
with  English  privateers, — ^the  Frenchman  calls 
them  pirates, — and  with  armed  vessels  manned  by 
French  and  Flemish  Protestants;  and  he  men- 
tions that  Elizabeth  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  principal  commander  of  the  sea-rovers. 
Apparently  Elizabeth  soon  found  that  the  colour- 
ing she  had  put  upon  her  irregular  seizure  would 
not  do,  for,  on  the  10th  of  January,  this  same 
envoy  tells  his  court  that  there  was  a  talk  of  her 
producing  and  availing  herself  of  certain  bonds 
and  obligations,  according  to  which  there  was  a 
good  round  sum  due  to  her  father.  King  Henry, 
who  had  lent  the  money  to  Philip's  father,  the 
Emperor  Charles,  in  the  war  of  Landrecy.  In 
the  same  dispatch  he  says,  that  she  has  seized  a 
packet  addressed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  has 
closed  and  sealed  up  the  warehouses  and  counting- 
houses  of  all  the  subjects  of  his  Spanish  majesty, 
and  has  sent  out  ships  to  close  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  seize  whatever  they  can,  protesting  all  the 
while  that  she  was  most  anxious  that  the  good 
peace  should  continue,  and  that  this  matter  should 
be  settled  by  negotiation.  The  English  cruisers  of 
course  offered  no  molestation  to  the  Protestant 
privateers  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  assisted  them 
in  landing  troops  on  the  French  coast  for  the 
service  of  the  Huguenots.f  The  French  court 
and  the  court  of  Spain  were  almost  equally  in- 
censed ;  but  they  had  both  so  many  troubles  on 
their  hands  that  they  resolved  to  avoid  for  the  pre- 
sent a  declaration  of  war.  Privateering  flourished 
and  trade  decayed,  but  the  English  ships  had  not 
the  whole  harvest  to  themselves :  corsairs  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  or  under  no  flag  at  all,  pillaged 
peaceflil  and  honest  merchantmen,  and  occasionally 
committed  depredations  on  the  English  coast. 
There  also  sprung  up  on  both  sides  a  brutal  fe- 
rocity, for  each  party  regarded  the  other  with  a 
fierce  religious  hate,  and,  though  they  were  in 
truth  little  better  than  marauders  and  cut-throats 

*  Aoeording  to  the  French  unbusador  La  Mothe  Feneloa,  Um 
money  seised  amounted  to  460,000  dnotte.  and  the  five  ships  were 
Biseavans.  Aoeordinf  to  the  aame  authority,  the  shlpa  wi^re  not 
•eizea  irhen  they  first  arrived  at  the  end  of  I^ovember,  her  majesty 
only  seudinf  round  eume  of  her  own  ships  of  war  to  give  them  eon* 
Toy  when  they  should  ho  ready  to  make  sail;  and  the  money  was 
not  landed  until  the  94th  of  December.  The  English  merchants 
foresaw  the  ooBseqnenees ;  and  there  wen  neat  oomiilainu  among 
all  those  who  had  goods  at  Antwerp  and  Setrille.  The  queen  was 
petitioned  to  restore  the  money;  "bnt.**  says  the  ambassador  in  his 
dispatsh  of  the  6th  of  January,  "the  said  lady  will  eontinne  to 
lengthen  this  business  as  much  as  she  can.  In  order  to  retard  the 
operations  of  the  Duke  of  AWa  and  the  Catholics  in  the  Low 
Cfountries.*— Correinondance  Diplomatique  de  Bertrand  de  Salig- 
nac  de  la  Motlie  Fi&nelon.  Publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  sons  la 
direction  dft  llotttlevr  Charles  Pnrton  Cooper. 

t  A  grant  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  recentlv  been 
landed  at  La  Roehelle  Ibr  th«  French  insurgents  i)ron|  fonr  ^Qg1i>h 
men-<tf-w«r! 


in  this  world,  they  thought  themselyes  bound  to 
intermeddle  in  the  a£Burs  of  the  next.  At  the  end 
of  January,  however,  the  FVench  government, 
after  remonstrating  against  the  supplies  sent  in 
English  ships  to  the  Huguenots,  seized  all  the 
English  merchandise  in  Rouen.  To  Elizabeth's 
imperious  demands  for  instant  satisfaction,  they 
replied  that  they  were  the  furthest  from  wishing 
to  do  any  act  of  injustice  or  to  have  any  war  with 
England;  that  they  had  merely  adopted  *that 
measure  to  prevent  her  succouring  their  rebellious 
subjects,  and  to  have  in  their  own  hands  an  in- 
demnity for  French  ships  and  French  goods  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  English  cruisers.  There 
was  a  loud  outcry  in  England  at  this  seizure,  and 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  advised  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  France.  Eli- 
zabeth made  great  preparations  as  if  for  immediate 
hostilities,  taking  care  that  the  foreign  ambassadors 
should  be  made  to  see  the  formidable  state  of  her 
arsenals  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  he.  subjects.* 
At  the  same  moment  plots  against  the  French 
government  were  discovered  in  Brittany,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  It 
was  suspected  that  the  English  court  was  no 
stranger  to  these  conspiracies,  aud  for  many  months 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  town 
of  Calais  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth 
as  the  price  of  greater  services  to  the  conspirators. 
Some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  declared  to  the 
French  ambassador  that  the  queen  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  intrigues,  and  that  if  anything  had 
been  done  it  was  by  Secretary  Cecil  alone. t  Mean- 
while the  privateers  were  reinforced,  and  they  now 
received  permission  to  take  and  plunder  the  ships 
of  France  as  well  as  those  of  Spain.  Sixteen  sea 
captains  of  fame,  among  whom  is  mentioned  Fro- 
bisher,  put  to  sea  and  made  so  many  prizes  that 
there  were  none  left  on  the  sea  to  take.  At  last, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  French  court  demanded 
from  Elizabeth  a  formal  declaration  as  to  whether 
she  wished  for  peace  or  for  war,  and  they  only 
allowed  her  fifteen  days  to  make  up  her  mind. 
When  La  Mothe  Fen^on  delivered  his  message 
Elizabeth  again  assured  him  that  she  was  most 
desirous  of  maintaining  peace, — that  if  the  King 
of  France  would  liberate  the  English  property  at 
Rouen  she  would  deliver  all  the  French  property 
which  had  been  taken  by  her  privateers,  a  class  of 
men  whose  exploits,  she  said,  she  had  always  much 
detested,  having  frequently  given  orders  to  have 
them  punished4  She  denied  that  she  had  ever 
sent  succour  to  Roehelle  or  maintained  any  in- 
telligence with  French  subjects ;  but,  in  the  end, 
she  told  the  ambassador  that  the  a£Gur  was  of  such 

*  The  Duke  of  Alva  sent  over  the  Sleur  d'Assoleville  to  treat 
about  the  money.  The  queen  sent  orders  to  arrest  him  atKochester, 
and  to  detain  him  there  two  days,  in  order  that  he  might  see  and  hear 
in  that  principal  arsenal  what  a  vast  number  of  workmen  she  liad 
employed  on  her  grest  ships  of  war  1  When  AssoleviUe  arrived  in 
Londoa  he  was  lodged  up  in  a  house, his  people  were  separated  ftvm 
him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  see  no  one,  not  even  the  Fnuch  ambas- 
sadorv^"  Correspondanoe  Diplomatique  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon.**— This 
old  diplomatist  might  well  complain — as  he  frequently  does— of  the 
little  respect  shown  by  Elixabetn  to  the  character  of  ambassadors. 

t  Do  la  Mothe  F6n^loq. 
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weight  she  must  refer  it  to  her  whole  council. 
Again  the  more  ardent  of  the  Protestant  lords 
would  have  recommended  an  open  drawing  of  the 
sword ;  but  a  double  war  with  France  and  Spain 
was  unpromising,  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
the  queen  declared  that  it  was  her  full  intention 
to  be  at  peace  with  France,  a  course  to  which  she 
said  she  was  inclined,  solely  by  the  good  affection 
she  bore  the  French  king,  and  not  by  any  belief 
that  he  had  so  settled  his  own  affairs  at  home  as 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  war  upon  her.  This 
declaration  was  taken  for  what  it  was  worth ;  and 
while  the  French  negotiator  echoed  promises  of 
good-will,  he  saw  widi  delight  that  troubles  were 
breaking  out  in  Ireland,  and  dissensions  in  the 
English  cabinet  connected  with  Leicester's  project 
for  overthrowing  Cecil,  and  with  Norfolk's  scheme 
for  marrying  the  Scottish  queen.*  There  was  also 
a  rumour  of  discontents  among  some  great  lords 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  among  the  English 
Catholics  generally ;  and  both  France  and  Spain 
began  to  devise  how  they  might  turn  these  things 
to  their  own  profit.  In  a  very  few  days  afler 
Elizabeth's  pacific  declarations  it  was  found  that 
her  ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  was 
again  intriguing  with  the  Huguenots  and  promising 
them  assistance.  Upon  this  the  French  govern- 
ment made  a  fresh  seizure  of  English  merchandise 
at  Rouen,  Calais,  and  Dieppe.  Elizabeth's  pri- 
vateers retaliated  on  the  French  coasts ;  but  she 
again  negotiated  and  promised  to  put  an  end  to 
that  kind  of  warfare  upon  condition  that  the  French 
should  recall  their  commissions,  for  they  also  had 
begun  to  fit  out  swarms  of  privateers.  But  again, 
within  a  few  weeks,  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to 
envoys  from  the  Huguenots  and  to  envoys  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  who  all  wanted 
from  her  loans  of  money,  arms,  and  gunpowder. 
She  held  a  grand  review  of  her  troops,  horse  and 
foot ;  and,  inflamed  at  this  aspect  of  war,  many 
gentlemen  bought  themselves  swords  and  pikes 
and  went  over  to  join  the  Huguenots.  Elizabeth 
denied  that  this  last  was  done  by  her  permission, 
but  presently  a  fleet  of  ships,  armed  for  war,  and 
escorted  by  the  largest  vessels  in  the  queen's 
service,  set  sail  for  Rochelle,  which  was,  and  long 
continued  to  be,  the  principcd  port  and  stronghold 
of  the  French  Protestants.  This  movement  con- 
founded the  French  ambassador,  who  was  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  exporting  nothing  but 
com,  salt-beef,  and  tallow,  with  a  great  number  of 
boots  and  shoes,  for  all  which  they  were  to  bring 
back  from  Rochelle  salt  and  wine.  The  ambassa- 
dor, however,  smelt  gunpowder,  and  he  ascertained 
that  the  ships  were  crowded  with  men,  among  whom 
were  many  French  Protestant  refugees.  But 
this  fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds;  the 
Huguenots  were  defeated  in  the  interval,  and  then 
Elizabeth  made  fresh  protestations,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  against  privateers  and  all  such  as 
made  war  without  her  license  upon  the  French 
•UJfothcFenelMi. 


king.  Her  conduct  had  irritated  the  French  court 
to  the  extreme,  and  as  the  power  of  the  Protestants 
in  France  seemed  to  be  broken,  it  was  resolved,  by 
parties  as  crafty  and  indirect  as  herself,  to  give 
encouragement,  if  not  more,  to  the  Catholics  in 
England,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  all  the  pa- 
pistical countries  of  the  continent  in  favour  of  the 
captive  Mary.  The  Duke  of  Alva  entered  into 
this  scheme;  a  Florentine,  named  Ridolfi,  well 
acquainted  with  England,  acted  as  agent  for  the 
pope ;  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained,  if  not 
of  restoring  England  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
of  distracting  and  weakening  her  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  means  to  be  adopted  were  suf- 
ficiently base,  but  Elizabeth's  complaints  would 
have  sounded  better  if  she  had  not  adopted  the 
same  measures  with  regard  to  other  countries. 

The  ]^nal  statutes  against  the  professors  of  the 
old  religion  had  gradually  increased  in  severity,  and 
as  the  Catholics  triumphed  on  the  continent,  their 
religion  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  of  persecution  in  England.  Elizabeth 
cared  little  for  the  dogmas  of  cither  church.  She 
was  altogether  free  from  intolerance  as  to  specu- 
lative opinions  in  religion,  unless  they  went  to 
weaken  the  royal  pren^tive.  Her  mtolerance 
was  all  of  a  political  kind,  and  she  persecuted,  not 
because  men  believed  in  the  real  presence,  but 
because  she  believed  that  no  Catholic  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  loyal  subject.*  The  Catholics  were 
strongest  in  the  north  of  England,  where,  according 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  there  were  scarcely  ten  gentle- 
men of  note  that  approved  of  her  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  matters  of  religion.t  In  the  month  of 
Octob^,  immediately  afler  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
arrest,  Uie  counties  of  York,  Durham,  and  North- 
umberland, betrayed  symptoms  of  open  insunree- 
tion.  Doctor  Nicolas  Morton  came  from  Rome 
with  the  title  of  Apostolical  Penitentiary.  He  con- 
ferred with  the  oppressed  and  desperate  Catholic 
clergy, — ^he  encouraged  the  Catholic  gentry, — and, 
though  the  bull  was  not  published  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  may  very  well  have  assured  them  that 
the  pope  was  preparing  to  ezconmiunicate  Eliza- 
beth, and  release,  bv  that  act,  all  her  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Tins  emissary  was 
the  more  e£Pective  as  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  best 
families  in  the  north.  At  the  same  time  Queen 
Mary  had  found  means  to  estabUsh  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  wife  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister,  with  Egremont  Ratdifif, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Leonard  Dacre,  the 
Tempests,  the  Nortons,  and  the  Marquen fields, 
which  two  last  families  were  related  to  the  pope's 
envoy,  Doctor  Morton.  Most  of  these  noblemen 
were  excited  by  many  motives:  ^ey  had  con- 

*  There  wi>re,  however,  oceasional  eieaptioaa.  Matttm  Haa. 
mond,  a  Umtaria;  wu  burned  alive  in  the  castle  dileh  of  Norvichl 
Bat  this  poor  man  had  abo  spoken  what  were  called  •wwdt  «f 
bbuphemy  against  the  qneao'i  m^jirrty  iml  nthitn  nf  htr  nmiBri!  " 
^Stow. 

j  Sadler's  SUUe  Paiwcs. 
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tracted  an  enthusiaBtic  admiration  of  the  captive 
queen,  and  had  secretly  pledged  to  her  their  beat 
services ;  they  were  the  botiom  friends  of  the  duke 
in  the  Tower  ;  and  they  looked  upon  a  revolution 
which  would  restore  the  ancient  faith  as  laudable 
and  sacred,  however  dearly  it  might  be  purchased 
with  the  hlood  of  their  countrymen  and  the  ex- 
posure of  their  country's  liherties  to  foreign  arms. 
Their  ostensible  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, a  very  munificent  but  a  very  weak  lord. 
He  talked  imprudently  and  did  nothing,  and  when 
at  last,  in  the  middle  of  Novemher,  he  put  himself 
in  motion,  it  was  only  because  he  was  frightened 
out  of  bed  at  the  dead  of  night  in  his  house  at 
Topcliffe  in  Yorkshire,  by  a  panic-fear  that  a 
royal  force  was  approaching  to  seize  him.  He 
then  rode  in  haste  to  the  castle  of  Branspeth, 
where  he  found  Norfolk's  brother-in-law,  the  £arl 
of  Westmoreland,  surrounded  with  friends  and 
retainers,  all  ready  to  take  arms  for  what  they  con- 
sidered a  holy  cause.  On  the  morrow,  the  16th  of 
November,  they  openly  raised  their  banner.  If 
an  ingenious  stratagem  had  succeeded,  that  banner 
would  have  floated  over  the  liberated  Mary.  The 
Countess  of  Northumberland  had  endeavoured  to 
get  access  to  the  captive  queen,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nurse,  in  the  intention  of  exchanging  clothes  with 
her  that  she  might  escape.  But  as  Uiis  device  had 
miscarried,  the  insurgents  proposed  marching  to 
Tutbury  Castle  to  liberate  the  queen  by  force  of 
arms.  They  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
all  good  Catholics  to  join  them,  and,  marching  to 
Durham,  they  burnt  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. From  Durham  they  advanced  to  Clifford 
Moor,  where  they  held  a  council  of  war,  finding  to 
their  great  discomfort  that  their  forces  did  not 
increase, — ^that  the  people  south  of  them  regarded 
their  proceedings  with  horror, — and  that  even 
many  Catholic  gentlemen,  instead  of  joining  them, 
were  repairing  to  the  royal  banner,  which  was 
moving  northwards  with  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  They 
also  learned  that  Sir  George  Bowes  was  assembling 
an  army  in  their  rear.  Under  these  circumstances 
an  advance  was  deemed  too  desperate;  and,  in 
fact,  if  they  had  got  to  Tutbury  they  would  not 
have  found  what  &ey  sought,  for  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  removed  in  great  haste  to  Coventry 
by  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon.* 
TVith  seven  thousand  men  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  retreated  to  Raby  Castle.  Their 
retrograde  movement  forced  Sir  George  Bowes  to 
throw  himself  and  his  forces  into  Barnard  Castle. 
A  part  of  the  insurgent  army  laid  siege  to  this 
fortress,  which  surrendered  upon  terms  in  a  few 
days,  while  the  rest  besieged  and  took  the  sea- 
port town  of  Hartlepool,  where  they  established 
themselves,  in  the  confident  hope  of  receiving  suc- 
cour from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Spanish  amiMissador  at  London  had  informed 
them  that  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  thev  must 
look  for  atsistance,  and,  if  they  had  not  done  so 
•  CteU*!  Diuv. 


before,  they  now  certainly  dispatched  agents  to 
treat  with  that  great  champion  of  Catholicism. 
Meanwhile  the  royal  army  lay  inactive  at  York,  a 
circumstance  which  made  Elizabeth  suspect  the 
loyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had  been  in 
former  times  a  close  friend  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  whose  own  brother,  Egremont  Ratcliffe,  was 
now  out  with  the  insurgents.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
was  hurried  down  to  York,  with  the  title  of  Trea- 
surer or  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  but  with  a  com- 
mission to  exercise  his  sharp  eye  and  detect  what 
were  the  real  feelings  of  Sussex.  And  at  the  same 
time  one  Captain  Stirley,  or  Shirley,  was  taken 
into  secret  pay  and  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land to  introduce  himself  as  a  friend,  and  as  one 
wishing  well  to  the  insurrection.  Fortunately  for 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  gave  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  his  long  abiding  at  York,  as- 
suring her  majesty  that  he  was  a  true  and  faithful 
servant,  but  careful  and  circumspect  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  charge ;  and  that  if  he  had  had  force 
and  power  equal  to  his  goodwill  he  would  not  have 
suffered  the  rebels  to  keep  the  field  so  long.  **  He 
saith,"  adds  Sir  Ralph,  "  if  nothing  else  de- 
pended upon  the  matter  but  the  loss  of  his  life,  he 
would,  ere  this,  have  ventured  the  same  with  such 
small  company  as  he  hath  here;  but  when  he  doth 
consider  how  dangerous  the  sequel  might  be  if  he 
should  receive  the  overthrow,  that  only  forced  him 
to  stay  for  a  time,  wherein  surely  he  hath  great 
reason,  for  by  mine  advice  the  overthrow  of  diese 
rebels  would  not  be  attempted  but  with  such  force 
as,  by  God's  grace,  might  execute  the  same  with 
surety.  The  force  and  power  assembled  here  for 
your  majesty  is  about  the  number  of  2500  footmen 
and  about  500  horsemen,  which  is  not  able  to 
encounter  the  force  of  the  rebels,  being,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  about  the  number  of  6000 
footmen  and  1000  horsemen,  very  well  ap- 
pointed, whereof  a  great  number  of  them  beiug 
serving-men,  servants  and  tenants  to  the  eark 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  their  associates  in  this 
wicked  rebellion,  be  pistoliers  armed  and  furnished 
with  shot,  which  argueth  that  this  matter  hath  long 
beforehand  been  prepared  for  by  the  said  rebels 
It  hath  been  wisely  foreseen,  therefore,  by  my  Lord 
of  Sussex  to  forbear,  and  stay  until  such  time  as 
he  may  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  some  security, 
and  with  such  force,  as,  by  God's  grace,  he  may 
do  your  majesty  good  service,  and  bring  these 
troubles  to  such  end  as  may  be  to  your  honour  and 
quiet"* 

When  Sussex  had  remained  nearly  a  month  at 
York  he  was  joined  by  the  lord-admiral  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  with  twelve  thousand  men,  raised 
in  the  south,  and  of  indisputable  Protestantism  and 

•  Sir  Ralph  Sadist*!  State  Papen.— Sir  Ralph,  however,  creally 
•iispected  Uic  Catholics  who  were  with  Saiaex.  He  layt,  in  tiia  in- 
direct way,  "  I  find  the  gvntlemen  of  this  eonntrv,  thoush  tlie  most 
part  of  them  be  well  affected  to  the  cause  which  the  rebels  malce  the 
colour  of  their  rebellion,  yet  in  outward  show  well  affected  to  serve 
yoor  majesty  truly  against  them )  and  vet  I  see  no  such  cause  as  I 
may  be  utterly  void  of  suspicion  towards  them,  anrl  therefore  it  Is 
wisd  im  to  be  fhmlshed  with  such  force  as  your  majesty  may  be 
assured  of,  which  wIU  the  rather  entnce  then  to  MTV*  tnilyi  though 
toey  bed  any  meaidag  to  the  eoBtrmry." 
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loyalty.  He  then  marched  northward.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  had  ventured  nothing  for  the  insurgents  ;  they 
were  ill  supplied  with  money  and  provisions,  and 
they  retreated  towards  the  Scottish  borders.  Their 
infantry  presently  disbanded  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  horse  dashed 
into  Liddesdale,  being  escorted  by  three  hundred 
Scottish  horse,  the  partisans  of  Mary,  who  had 
fondly  hoped  to  see  them  bring  their  queen  with 
them.  Elizabeth  instantly  demanded  that  the 
fugitives  should  be  delivered  up;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  goodwill  to  serve  her  and  him- 
selfj  the  regent  Murray  found  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  her  request.  The  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land with  his  enterprising  wife,  Egremont  Ratcliff, 
Norton,  Marquenfield,  Tempest,  and  the  rest,  had 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Humes,  the 
Scots,  the  Kers,  and  other  Border  clans,  who  set 
the  authority  of  the  regent  at  defiance.  Murray, 
however,  bribed  Hector  Graeme,  or  Graham,  of 
Harlow ;  and  that  traitor  delivered  up  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  for  which  deed  the  fierce  Bor- 
derers wished  to  have  Graeme's  head,  that  they 
might  eat  it  among  them  for  supper.*  The  unfor- 
tunate earl  was  sent  by  the  regent  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven,  the  old  prison  of  Queen  Mary.  When 
Elizabeth  pressed  him  to  deliver  up  his  captive, 
that  she  might  do  justice  on  him,  Murray  affected 
a  delicate  concern  for  his  own  honour  and  the 
honour  of  h^s  country ;  but  he  afterwards  offered 
to  exchange  Northumberland  for  Mary.  It  is  said 
that  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had  small  con- 
fidence in  the  brotherly  love  of  the  regent,  pre- 
vented this  exchange  by  their  remonstrances ;  but 
it  should  appear  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  afraid 
of  trusting  Mary  out  of  her  hands,  or  to  the 
chances  of  a  journey  either  by  land  or  water.  By 
sea  the  Scottish  queen  might  possibly  have  been 
rescued  by  Spanish  or  French  ships ;  by  land  she 
must  have  passed  among  the  Borderers,  whose  re- 
solution to  rescue  both  her  and  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  been  ascertained  by  a  spy,  and 
reported  to  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.f  Thus 
Northumberland  remained  in  captivity  in  Loch- 
leven. After  a  while  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  Egremont  Ratcliff,  and  the  other 
refugees  were  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
where  they  found  safety,  but  allied  with  poverty 
and  great  suffering.  But  the  vengeance  of  the 
law,  unmitigated  by  any  royal  mercy,  fell  upon 
the  retainers  and  friends  of  the  fugitives.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  of  January  threescore  and  six  indivi- 
duals were  executed  in  Durham  alone ;  and  thence 
Sir  George  Bowes,  with  his  executioner,  traversed 
the  whole  country  between  Newcastle  and  Netherby, 
a  district  sixty  miles  in  length  and  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  **  and  finding  many  to  be  fautors  in  the 
said  rebellion,  he  did  see  them  executed  in  every 
market-town  and  in  every  village,  as  he  himself 
(says  Stow)  reported  unto  me.''  All  that  country 
was  dotted  in  every  direction  with  gibbets,  Eliza- 
beth imitating  pretty  closely  the  conduct  of  her 

•  Sadler.  f  Sadler.— Aiid«noB. 


sanguinary  father  on  the  suppresuon  of  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
had  very  prudently  got  out  of  the  way,  and  who 
was  very  loth  to  return,  informed  Cecil  that  the 
number  of  offenders  was  so  great  that  they  could 
not  find  innocent  men  enough  untouched  in  this 
rebellion  to  form  juries  to  try  the  rebels.*  But 
the  poorer  sort  were  given  over  to  martial  law 
without  troubling  judges  or  jurymen  ;  and  only 
those  who  were  men  of  substance  were  reserved  for 
the  usual  kind  of  trial,  and  for  the  sentence  of  at- 
tainder, that  gave  all  their  property  to  the  queen. 
There  was  that  sort  of  scramble,  for  a  share  in  the 
spoil,  which  had  been  usual  among  courtiers  on 
such  occasions.  One  noble  lord  was  very  eager  to 
obtain  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  best  falconer : 
another  was  equally  eager  for  his  lordship's  white 
jennet,  for  "  he  represented  the  carrying  of  a  noble 
mane;"  one  wanted  one  thing,  another  another, 
and  all  wanted  something.  The  Countess  of  North- 
umberland escaped  to  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
and  thence  went  over  to  the  continent ;  her  chil- 
dren were  left  behind  "  in  hard  case,"  for  **  neither 
had  they  any  provision  nor  one  penny  to  relieve 
them  with."t  At  last  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  pardon ;  but  she  imposed  the  obligation  not 
only  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  also  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  After  this  she  issued  another  paper 
called  ^  A  Declaration  of  the  Queen's  proceedings 
since  her  reign ;"  and  which,  beside  the  ordinary 
publication  in  all  the  accustomed  places  of  the 
realm,  was  to  be  read  by  all  curates  in  their  parish 
churches  at  sundry  times,  as  the  bishops  should 
appoint,  for  the  admonition  of  their  pari£h]onen.t 
She  alluded  to  the  late  unnatural  commotion, 
which,  by  God's  goodness  and  the  faithfulness  of 
her  true  subjects,  had  been  so  shortly  and  easily 
suppressed  and  quieted.  She  denied  that  she  had 
adopted,  or  had  ever  intended  to  adopt,  a  seneral 
severity  wholly  in  respect  of  opinions  in  religion ; 
and  she  attributed  all  that  had  happened  to  the  craft 
of  a  few,  partly  being  her  subjects  bom,  and  partly 
residing  within  the  realm,  and  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  many,  or  to  "  the  sensual  and  unruly  liberty, 
which  commonly  the  ignorant  covet,  though  it  ever 
hath  been  and  will  be  most  to  their  own  deBtnic- 
don."  She  recalled  the  memory  of  the  ten  quiet 
and  happy  years  she  had  reigned  over  them,  and 
she  directed  their  attention  to  the  prosperitv  which 
the  nation  had  attained  under  her  rule.  She  gave 
all  people  to  understand  that,  of  her  own  natural 
disposition,  she  '*  had  ever  been  desirous  to  have 
the  obedience  of  all  her  subjects,  both  high  and 
low,  by  love,  and  not  by  compulsion;  by  tfaor  own 
yielding,  and  not  by  her  exacting ;  allowing  that 
which  was  well  said  by  a  wise  prince  of  the  Greeks 
— ^that  king  to  be  in  most  sure^  that  so  mkd  over 

•  Sm  latter  oTBiahop  ofDvrhaa  to  CaoU.  glvaa  by  WxigkL 
t  Wright.— Son«  letters  in  tbfa  coUedion,  written  at  tbe  aoi 

and  by  men  who  had  been  boeom  fHendt  of  the  fti|{ltive  lanla.  c 

Tey  a  most  diigatting  notion  at  to  the  eegeraeta  with  whieh the  hi  will 

were  •ought  after. 
t  "  Gontldorhig,'*  eayt  the  deelaratlom •'that  the a^tilWa of  <m» 

good  people  are  unlearned,  and  thereby  not  able  by  rtieilinf  to  cos- 

eelTo  our  rniad.**— Boighley  FipexB. 
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his  subjects  as  a  father  over  children.*'     She  then 
observed  that,  notwithstanding  her  natural  and 
private  dulceness,*  she  had  been  rigorous  in  admi- 
nistering justice  and  suppressing  malefactors,  and 
that  the  criminal  judges  in  no  times  had  been 
more  severe.    Without  any  reference  to  the  advice 
or  authority  of  parliament,  she  compared  the  state 
of  her  own  country  with  that  of  other  monarchies, 
where  there  was  a  wasting  of  all  sorts  of  people  by 
wilful  and  continual  wars,  and  an  impoverishing 
of  the  subjects  by  perpetual  and  new  devises, 
assizes,  gabels,  or  such  other  exactions.    *^We 
would  it  were  well  and  justly  considered,"  says 
she,  '^  that,  first,  we  never  yet  began  war  with  any 
prince  or  country,  neither  used  force  and  arms  but 
defensive ;  and  not  those  at  any  time  until  such 
evident  necessity  (though  not  seen  by  the  vulgar 
sort)  compelled  unto  it"    But  the  important  part 
of  this  declaration  was  that  which  related  to  religion 
and  church  government.    She  stated  that  she  had, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  cause  her  realm  and  people 
to  live  in  the  fear  and  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  she  denied 
that  she  had  ever  pretended  to  define  articles  of 
faith,    or  had  ever  assumed  more  authority  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church  than  had  been  due  to 
her  predecessors,  especially  her  noble  father  King 
Henry  YIIL,  and  her  dear  brother  King  Edward 
VI.     She  had  provided  that  the  church  should  be 
governed  and  taught  by  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
ministers,  according  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
pohcy  of  the  realm.  *'  But,"  she  added,  "  we  know 
not,  nor  have  any  meaning  to  allow,  that  any  our 
subjects  should  be  molest^,  either  by  examination 
or  mquisition,  in  any  matter  of  faith,  as  long  as 
they  shall  profess  the  Christian  faith,  not  gain- 
saying the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
articles  contained  in  the  creeds  Apostolic  and  Ca- 
tholic, nor  for  matters  of  ceremonies  or  any  other 
external  matters  appertaining  to  religion,  as  long 
as  they  shall  in  their  outwurd  conversation  show 
themselves  quiet  and  conformable,  and  not  mani- 
festly repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  esta- 
blished for  enforcing  a  frequentation  of  divine 
service  in  die  ordinary  churches."    Thus,  untaught 
by  experience,  Elizabeth,  even  when  conciliating, 
still  insisted  that  all  her  Catholic  subjects  should 
go  regularly  to  the  Protestant  church,  and  be  in 
other  respects  to  appearance  Protestants. 

Among  the  Catholic  gentlemen  whose  loyalty 
had  been  suspected  by  Sussex  and  Sadler, 
was  Leonard  Dacre,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  fieunily  of  the  Dacres  of  Gillsland.  This 
bold  man  had  resolved  to  risk  his  life  and 
fortunes  in  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  romantic  devotion :  he  raised 
a  gallant  troop  to  join  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland; but  when  those  two  weak  earls  fled 
so  hastily,  he  endeavoured  to  make  Elizabeth 
believe  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  not  for,  but 
agcdnst  the  insurgents.  But  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  were  seldom  overreached  or  deceived,  and 

•  MildatM-MAiUM. 


an  order  was  sent  down  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to 
arrest  Dacre,  cautiously  and  secretly^  as  a  traitor.* 
He  fled ;  but  he  resolved  to  try  his  good  sword  before 
he  submitted  to  the  hard  doom  of  exile  and  beg- 
gary. Within  a  month  from  the  flight  of  Northum- 
berland, Dacre  was  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
English  borderers.  But  before  a  body  of  Scots 
could  join  him,  he  was  attacked  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gelt  by  a  far  superior  force,  commanded  by 
Lord  Himsdon.  Leonard  Dacre,  however,  was  not 
defeated  without  a  desperate  battle,  which  cost 
the  royal  troops  many  of  their  best  men.  He  fled 
across  the  Borders,  where  he  was  received  and 
honourably  entertained  by  some  noble  friends  of 
Mary,  and  he  soon  after  passed  over  to  Flanders. 

Before  this  rising  of  Leonard  Dacre  the  regent 
Murray  had  gone  to  his  account :  and  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish insurgents  had  been  excited  by  this  event  in 
Scotland.  On  his  return  from  Elizabeth's  court, 
and  the  mock  trial  of  his  sister,  Murray  had  en- 
countered many  difficulties ;  but  he  had  triumphed 
over  them  all  by  means  of  English  money  and  his 
own  wondrous  caution  and  dexterity.  He  was 
undeniably  a  man  of  immense  ability ;  and,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared,  he  would  have  established  as 
strong  a  government  in  Scotland  as  Elizabeth  had 
done  in  England,  and  by  precisely  the  same  arts ; 
for,  though  he  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  higher 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  virgin  queen,  his 
mind  on  the  whole  bore  a  close  afiuiity  to  hers. 
There  was  one  Hamilton,  of  Bothwell-Haugh,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  fighting  for  Queen  Mary 
at  Langside.  With  other  men  in  the  like  situa- 
tion, he  had  been  condemned  to  death ;  but  the 
regent  had  pardoned  him  and  all  the  rest  with  a 
few  exceptions.  But  life  was  all  that  was  granted 
to  Bothwell-Haugh.  His  house,  his  lands,  were 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  were  given  by  the 

*  Sodler.—The  qneflo  wrote  to  Soimz,  and  Ceoil  wrote  on  the  ume 
f  abject  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  telling  him  that  *' the  more  diligence 
and  circnmspecUon  he  used  in  takinf  of  him  the  more  shall  her  ma* 
iestv  like  it.*'  Sir  Ralph  at  this  time  hod  his  hands  Tery  fall  of  secret 
basiuess.  He  had  charged  one  Robert  Constable  with  a  petty  little 
eoramisaion  to  betrav  the  English  ftigitives  in  ScotlaDa.  **  And/* 
writes  he  to  Constable,  "  if  you  can  brin^  it  so  to  pass  as  to  draw 
those  men  with  whom  vou  hare  to  do,  speciallv  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal ot  them,  to  your  nonse,  or  to  any  other  place  in  England  where 
they  may  be  apprehended,  her  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  assare 
you  that  you  shall  be  largely  rewarded  Ibr  the  same  by  her  highness. 
And,  for  the  better  ooreiins  and  colour  of  the  enterprise,  it  is  thought 
good  that  the  matter  be  so  handled  as  yon  also  may  be  taken  with 
them,  and  be  outwardly  charged  as  an  olTender  against  her  majesty ; 
whereby  they  shall  have  no  cause  to  think  amiss  of  you.  If  yon  can 
work  this  matter  to  effect  you  shall  win  fhTour  ana  reward  at  her 
majesty's  hands.  And  if  you  cannot  do  so,  then  you  may  attempt  to 
maite  offer  of  money  to  tome  in  Scotland ;  and  thereby  to  see  what 
YOU  can  do  with  the  g[olden  hook»  which  you  wrote  of  in  your  said 
letter,  and  therein,  if  it  may  be  brought  to  pass  for  any  reasonable 
offer,  I  have  good  warrant  to  see  it  performed.  Constable,  however, 
was  to  Uke  caro  nut  to  spend  too  mnch  money,  for  Elisabeth  liked 
treachery  to  be  done  cheap.  Sadler  begs  him,  beforo  he  made  any 
special  or  particular  offer  of  any  sum  certain,  to  advertise  him  what 
is  demanded,  whereupon  he  shall  know  more.  "  For,"  adds  Sir  Ralph, 
"  the  less  the  sum  be  the  better  service  shall  you  do^  and  the  greater 
will  be  yonr  own  reward  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  meant  but  that  they  also 
wliieh  snail  promise  yon  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand  shall  bo  re- 
warded, if  it  oe  brought  well  to  pass."  He  also  tells  Constable  to 
advise  with  my  Lord  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marehes  j  *' with  which 
noble  lord,"  he  says.  **  he  has  conferred  at  good  length  in  that  behalf.** 
But  in  Elizabeth's  time  no  nobleman  seems  to  have  hesitated  at  un- 
dertaking base  and  treacherous  commissions  like  these.  Constable 
himself  was  of  the  rank  of  a  genUeman.  There  is  no  calculating  the 
extent  of  demoralisation  produced  by  such  a  syvtem  as  that  main* 
tained  for  nearly  half  a  century  bjr  Elisabeth,  the  Cecils,  the  Wal 
singhams,  the  Sadlen,  the  Smiths,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe. 
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regent  to  one  of  his  favourites,  who  brutally  drove 
out  Bothwell-Haugh's  wife,  half  naked,  by  night, 
into  the  fields.  The  poor  woman^  who  had  recently 
been  delivered,  became  frantic,  and  in  the  morning 
8he  was  found  a  maniac.  Her  husband  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  vindictive  man, — perhaps  unde- 
servedly, for  such  a  deed  was  calculated  to  arouse 
vengeance  even  in  a  gentle  spirit; — he  swore  that 
he  would  make  the  original  author  of  the  horrible 
injury  he  had  suffered  pay  for  it  with  his  life. 
He  consulted  with  his  clan,  with  the  Ham il tons 
his  kinsmen,  with  the  retainers  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  regent ; 
and  these  men  applauded  his  design,  and  assisted 
him  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Bothwell- 
Haugh  engaged  an  empty  house  in  the  principal 
street  of  Linlithgow,  through  which  the  regent  was 
accustomed  to  pass  frequently  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  palace.  There  he  lurked  for  some  time ; 
but  at  length,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1570,  he 
saw  the  regent  riding  up  the  street  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry  Gates  and  Drury,  the  marshal  of  Ber- 
wick, who  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  treat  for 
the  giving  up  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
others.  He  levelled  his  carbine  at  Murray,  and 
shot  him  through  the  body,  and  then,  though 
hotly  pursued,  he  escaped  into  France.*  On  the 
very  night  of  the  murder,  the  Scots  and  the  Kers 
dashed  across  the  English  frontiers  with  unusual 
fury,  and  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  breach  between  the  two  nations,  or  of 
giving  fresh  encouragement  to  the  malcontents  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  appears 
that  these  fierce  invaders  were  conscious  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  Linlithgow ;  for,  being  asked 
by  an  Englishman  how  they  would  answer  for  that 
night's  work  to  their  regent,  one  of  them  said, 
**  Tush,  man,  your  regent  is  cold  as  the  iron  bit  in 
my  horse's  mouth."t  It  is  said,  that,  when  in- 
telligence of  this  untimely  death  of  her  half-bro- 
ther was  conveyed  to  the  captive  queen,  she  wept 
bitterly,  forgetting,  for  the  moment,  all  the  injuries 
which  he  had  done  her. 

On  Murray's  death,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley  assumed  the 
government  as  the  lieutenants  of  Queen  Mary. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  had  long  regretted  the 
overthrow  of  the  queen,  and  the  part  he  had  had  in 
it,  put  these  noblemen  in  possession  of  the  capital 
and  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  But  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, or  the  kings  men,  as  they  were  called  from 
their  pretended  adherence  to  the  infant  James, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  flew  to 
arms,  denied  the  authority  of  Mary,  and  invited 
Elizabeth  to  send  a  strong  English  army  to  their 
support.  This  was  precisely  what  Elizabeth  in- 
tended to  do  for  her  own  interests.  In  the  month 
of  April,  under  the  pretence  of  chastising  those  who 
had  made  the  raid  in  her  dominions  on  the  night 

•  The  tabfeqoent  history  of  this  Hamilton  of  Boihwell-Hanjfh  ii 
little  known, but  it  appears  that,  forty-nine  years  after  his  murdering 
the  regent,  be  found  a  quiet  rraTe  in  the  church-yaxd  of  a  country 
parish  of  Ayrshire,  in  ScoUnad. 
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of  Murray's  murder,  she  sent  two  armies  into  Scot- 
land. The  Lord  Scrope  entered  on  the  west,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  with  Lord  Hunsdon  on  the  east. 
According  to  no  less  an  authority  than  t^ecretary 
Cecil,  Sussex  and  Hunsdon,  entering  into  Tiviot- 
dale,  gave  three  hundred  villages  to  the  flames, 
and  overthrew  fifty  castles — ^mostly,  no  doubt, 
mere  border  peels.*  Nor  was  the  raid  of  the  Lord 
Scrope  in  the  west  less  destructive.  Between 
the  two  invading  forces,  the  Kers  and  the 
Scotts.  with  the  Johnstones,  and  their  other  allies 
near  the  Borders,  were  most  cruelly  harrowed— 
houses,  bams,  fields,  woods,  were  destroyed  b? 
fire,  or  utterly  desolated.  After  a  week's  cam- 
paign of  this  sort,  the  two  armies  returned  out  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of 
Damley  and  the  grandfather  of  the  young  king, 
was  sent  down  from  England  as  a  proper  person  to 
have  the  rule  by  Elizabeth,  who  of  late  had  taken 
him  into  favour.  But  Lennox,  whom  the  Scots 
considered  as  a  fool,  presently  found  that  he  could 
do  nothing  without  an  English  army  at  his  luck ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  April,  Sussex  and  Hunsdon 
entered  Scotland  anew,  and  laid  si^  to  Hume 
Castle  and  False  Castle,  both  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hume,  who  was  doubly  obnoxious  for  his 
friendship  to  Mary«  and  for  his  having  given  an 
asylum  to  Elizabeth's  rebels.  Both  castles  were 
taken,  but  none  of  the  English  refugees  of  any 
note  were  found  in  them.  They  were  forthwith 
garrisoned  by  English  troops,  as  if  Ehzaheth  in- 
tended to  keep  them  for  herself.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  Sir  William  Drury,  the  Marshal  of  Berwick, 
penetrated  into  Scotland  with  another  force,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred 
horse.  Having  received  hostages  from  the  king^s 
men,  Drury  marched  to  co-operate  with  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  who  was  engaged  in  laying  waste  the 
vale  of  the  Clyde  and  destroying  the  castles  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  houses  of  aU  that 
bore  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Their  vengeance 
was  so  terrible,  that  that  great  family,  with  nearly 
the  entire  clan,  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Drury  returned  to  Berwick  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
having  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  destruction 
in  a  very  short  time.f  By  means  like  these,  Len- 
nox opened  his  way  to  the  regency,  and  Elizabeth 
engaged  to  furnish  him  and  his  friend  Morton 
with  further  assistance,  if  needful.} 

It  was  during  these  flying  campaigns  in  Scot- 
land that  the  pope,  Pius  V.,  found  a  man  bold 
enough  to  affix  his  bull  of  exconununication  to  the 
gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  town  residence. 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  into  a  wonderful  consternation,  as  if  they 
were  not  aware  that  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
had  become  an  empty  noise.  The  gendemen  of 
the  inns  of  court  were  still  suspected  of  being  uo- 

•DUry. 

f  Ceeil'i  Diary.  The  Mcretary  nakei  a  pleaMot  tntxj,  tM^ 
that  '•  Sir  WUliam  Drary  hath  overthraini  four  ciwt  houn  of  tkt 
Dulie  of  ChatalherauU,  Vis.,  al  LUfaMw,  Keadlr,  HaaillH  fti»»» 
and  Hamilton  Gastlo.** 

t  CaUia.— Lodst^-Chaawn. 
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Eound  in  religion:  the  first  Bearcli  and  inquest 
seems  to  have  been  made  among  them,  and  ano- 
ther copy  of  the  bull  was  found  in  the  chamber  of 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  poor  student  was 
presently  stretched  on  the  rack,  and  then,  to  escape 
torture,  he  confessed  that  he  had  received  the 
paper  or  parchment  from  John  Felton,  a  gentle- 
man of  property  who  lived  near  Southwark.  Felton 
was  apprehended  and  stretched  upon  the  same  in- 
fernal instrument:  he  acknowledged,  before  he 
was  laid  upon  the  rack,  that  it  was,  indeed,  he 
who  had  affixed  the  bull  on  the  gates,  but,  more 
than  this,  no  torture  could  force  from  him — he 
would  never  reveal  the  name  of  any  accomplice  or 
abettor.  He  was  kept  in  the  Tower  from  the  25th 
of  May  to  the  4th  of  August,  when  he  was 
arraigned  at  Guildhall,  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Four  days  after  he  was  drawn  into  Paul's 
churchyard,  and  there  hanged  on  a  gallows  new  set 
up  that  morning  before  the  bishop's  palace  gate, 
and,  being  cut  down  alive,  he  was  bowelled  and 
quartered.*  Felton  bore  his  horrible  fate  like  an 
enthusiast,  elevated  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  doing  God  service ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  that  he  bore  the  queen,  personally,  no  malice, 
he  drew  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger  of  the 
value  of  400/.,  and  sent  it  to  her  as  a  present. 
His  wife  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Mary  and  a 
friend  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the 
copies  of  the  bull  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who, 
knowing  his  danger,  haid  instantly  left  the  king- 
dom. The  Protestant  people  of  London  testified 
no  horror  at  the  death  of  this  high-minded  and 
accomplished  man;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
very  eager  that  more  victims  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  security  of  religion  and  the  queen's  sacred 
person.  A  conspiracy  made  by  certain  gentlemen 
and  others  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  detected  a 
short  time  after  the  exhibition  of  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  but  it  appears  that  there  was  no 
connexion  between  the  two  things.  John  Throg- 
morton  of  Norwich,  Thomas  Brook  of  Rolesby,  and 
George  Redman  of  Cringleford,  all  people  of  con- 
dition, and  devoted  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, formed  a  plan  to  invite  Ijeicester,  Cecil,  and 
Bacon  to  dinner,  to  seize  them  as  hostages  for  the 
duke,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  and  to  drive  out 
the  foreign  Protestants,  French,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch,  who  had  recently  settled  in  England  in 
great  numbers.  They  were  arrested,  tried,  and  all 
three  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  In  the  evi- 
dence produced  against  them  was  a  proclamation 
of  their  composition,  in  which  they  denounced  the 
immorality  and  wantonness  of  the  court  and  the 
undue  influence  of  new  men.f 

A.D.  15*71. — On  the  2nd  of  April  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  wherein  was  granted  a  sub- 
sidy of  5* .  in  the  pound  by  the  clergy,  besides  t>vo 
fifteenths  and  a  subsidy  of  2s,  Sd,  in  the  pound  on 
the  laity,  "  towards  reimbursing  her  majesty  for 
her  great  charges  in  repressing  the  late  rebellion 

•  Stov.  'f  StoWr~Holinah«d.-fiarghley  Papen. 
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in  the  north,  and  pursuing  the  rebels  and  their 
faitours  into  Scotland."  But  there  was  other  busi- 
ness of  a  more  remarkable  nature  than  this  liberal 
voting  of  supplies.  A  bill  was  brought  in  with 
the  object  of  crushing  the  pretensions  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  isolating  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  more  than  ever  from  the  pope  and 
their  co-religionists  on  the  continent.  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  high  treason  to  claim  a  right  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  during  the  queen's  life, 
or  to  say  that  the  crown  belonged  to  any  other 
person  than  the  queen,  or  to  publish  that  she  was 
a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  t3rrant,  an  infidel,  or 
usurper,  or  to  deny  that  the  descent  of  the  crown 
was  determinable  by  the  statutes  made  in  parlia- 
ment. It  was  further  enacted,  that  any  person 
that  should,  by  writing  or  printing,  mention  any 
heir  of  the  queen,  except  the  same  were  the  natural 
issue  of  her  6oc/y,*  should,  for  the  first  ofifence, 
suffer  a  year's  imprisonment ;  and,  for  the  second, 
incur  the  penalty  of  prsemunire.  Another  bill 
enacted  the  pains  of  high  treason  against  all  such 
as  should  sue  for,  obtain,  or  put  in  use  any  bull  or 
other  instrument  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  ab- 
solve, or  be  absolved,  in  virtue  of  such  things; 
and  the  pains  of  prremunire  were  denounced 
against  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and  against  all 
that  should  introduce  or  receive  the  things  called 
Agnus  Dei,  and  crosses,  beads,  or  pictures,  blessed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  by  others  acknowledging 
his  authority.  By  another  bill,  all  persons  above 
a  certain  age  were  bound,  not  only  to  attend  the 
Protestant  church  regularly,  but  also  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  form  by  law  established.  Be- 
sides the  unfortunate  insurgents  of  the  north,  many 
individuals  of  rank,  among  whom  was  Lord  Mor- 
ley,  had  retired  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  avoid 
persecution,  or  a  compliance  with  forms  of  worship 
which  they  believed  to  be  erroneous  and  sinful : 
another  bill  was,  therefore,  brought  in,  command- 
ing every  person  who  had  left,  or  who  might  here- 
after leave  the  realm,  whether  with  or  without  the 
queen's  license,  to  return  in  six  months  after  warn- 
ing by  proclamation,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  goods  and  chattels  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
By  these  enactments  the  Catholics  could  neither 
remain  at  home  without  offence  to  their  consciences, 
nor  go  abroad  without  sacrificing  their  fortunes. 
There  was  a  talk  of  a  remonstrance,  but  the  House 
of  Commonsf  and  the  people  were  most  zealously 
Protestant,  and  saw  no  evil  in  persecution ;  and 
the  Catholic  lords  in  the  Upper  House,  though 
forming  a  considerable  party,  had  not  courage  to 

*  Camden  lays  that  an  incredible  number  of  indecent  jokeg  and 
repnttg  rose  out  of  this  daase.  Some  said  that  the  queen  was  ac- 
tually with  child,  and  the  report  spread  the  wider  loon  after,  when 
she  bccatno  liable  to  swooninKS  and  fainting  fits.  Tlu'ie  is  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  the  fayourite  Leicester  to  WaUtngham  (then  at 
Paris),  written  in  the  month  of  NoTcmber  of  the  following  year, 
which,  if  nothing  more,  is  very  oddly  expressed.  **  We  have  no  news 
here,"  says  Leicester,  **  onl^  her  majckty  is  in  good  health ;  and 
though  you  may  hear  of  bruits  of  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  It  is  not 
as  haih'bcen  reported.  Somewhat  h<»r  majesty  hath  been  troubled 
with  a  spice  or  show  of  the  mother,  but,  indeed,  not  so :  the  fits  that 
she  hath  bad  hath  not  been  alwve  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  but  yet  this 
little  in  her  hath  bred  strange  bruits  here  at  home." — Digae». 

f  By  the  statute  &  I':iix.  c.  1.  {  16,  Romap  Catholics  had  Iweo  ex- 
cluded ttom  the  House  of  Commour. 
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do  much.  Elizabeth,  however,  voluntarily  gave 
up  her  bill  for  the  forced  taking  of  the  sacrament 
—a  thing  horrible  in  Catholic  eyes.  But  it  was 
not  every  class  of  Protestants  that  was  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad.  There  was  one  class  of  them 
great,  and  constantly  increasing,  dangerous  from 
their  enthusiasm,  odious  from  their  republican  and 
democratic  notions,  that  were  feared  equally  with 
the  Catholics,  and  hated  much  more  by  the  queen. 
These  were  the  Puritans — ^men  who  had  imbibed 
the  severe  notions  of  Calvin, — a  sect  which  Eliza- 
beth, however  much  she  hated  it  herself,  had  forced 
upon  Queen  Mary  in  Scotland.  These  men  main- 
tained that  the  reformation  in  England  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough;  that  many  of  the  abo- 
minations of  Papistry  lingered  in  the  service  of 
the  established  church ;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  people  to  make  that  service 
much  more  bare  and  simple,  and  to  discard  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  matrimonial  ring,  the  ob- 
servance of  festivals,  the  chant  of  the  psalms,  the 
use  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  robes  and 
gowns  of  the  clergy,  which  they  called  the  very 
livery  of  the  beast.  But  the  queen  secretly  main- 
tained many  of  the  tenets  abjured  even  by  more 
moderate  Protestants ;  and,  besides,  she  was  fond 
of  pomp  and  ceremonials  and  costly  robes,  and,  in- 
stead of  ^vishing  to  copy  a  simpler  model,  she  was 
strongly  inclined  to  make  public  worship  more 
splendid  and  gorgeous,  and  more  like  the  Roman 
original  than  it  actually  was.  She  reproved  a  di- 
vine for  preaching  against  the  real  presence,  and, 
being  a  virgin,  she  thought  it  no  sin  to  offer  her 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  images  of  saints 
she  had  a  lurking  affection;  but  what  she  most 
clung  to  was  her  crucifix,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interval,  she  kept  in  her  chapel, 
with  lighted  tapers  before  it,  down  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  notwithstanding  the  order  she  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  as  early  as  1559,  that 
all  crucifixes  should  be  taken  away  from  churches. 
Puritan  preachers  and  the  preachers  of  the  esta- 
blished church  were  alike  passionate  in  denounc- 
ing the  law  that  imposed  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 
and  yet  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had 
a  wonderful  antipathy  to  all  married  priests.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  she  would  never  con- 
sent formally  to  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister's 
reign  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  She 
raised  all  possible  obstacles  to  the  marrying  of 
parish  priests,  and  while  the  children  of  her 
bishops  and  church  dignitaries  were,  in  legal 
strictness,  bastards,  she  treated  their  wives  as 
little  better  than  conaibines.  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  says  he  was  "  in  horror  to  hear 
such  words  to  come  from  her  mild  nature  and 
Christianly  learned  conscience  as  she  spake  con- 
cerning God's  holy  ordinance  and  institution  of 
matrimony."  But  if  this  prelate  had  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  disgust  and  wrath  must  have  been 
added  to  his  horror  by  the  indecent  treatment  of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren.   In  an  early  pc^rt  of  her  reign,  after  having 


been  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  archbishop 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  queen  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Parker  in  the  following  gross  manner :  "  Madam 
I  may  not  call  you ;  Mistress  I  am  loth  to  call 
you ;  but,  however,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer  I"*  The  beneficed  clergy  mildly  submitted 
in  most  cases,  or  avoided  attacking  the  queen's 
un-orthodox  notions ;  but  the  Puritans,  who  had 
little  or  nothing  to  lose,  and  very  little  to  hope 
for,  were  obstreperous  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
royal  heresy.  This  sect,  moreover,  had  always 
taught  that  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate from,  and  independent  of  the  state— a  doc- 
trine that  went  to  overthrow  the  queen's  supre- 
macy. But  there  was  another  heinous  offence 
which  Elizabeth  could  never  forgive:  they  fra- 
ternised with  the  hot  Puritans  of  Scotland ;  they 
regarded  John  Knox  as  an  inspired  apostle- 
Knox,  who  had  written  against  '*  the  monstrous 
regiment  of  women."  We  must  not  attribute  it 
wholly  to  the  intolerance  of  the  established  church, 
that  most  of  the  preachers  inclining  to  Puritanism 
were  turned  out  of  their  livings  by  scores  at  a 
time,  and  afterwards  persecuted  when  they  began 
to  form  separate  conventicles  in  London  and  oiher 
great  cities.  The  first  striking  instance  of  actual 
punishment  inflicted  upon  any  of  them  was  in 
June,  1567,  when  a  company  of  more  than  a 
hundred  were  seized  during  their  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them  were  sent 
to  prison.  They  behaved  with  much  rudeness 
and  self-sufficiency  on  their  examination;  but 
these  defects  and  a  spiritual  sourness  inherent  to 
the  body  became  of  course  worse  and  worse  under 
the  goads  of  persecution.  Yet,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, unknown  to  Elizabeth,  three  or  four  of  the 
bishops  were  favourable  to  the  non-conforming 
ministers,  in  whose  scruples  touching  many  cere- 
monies and  practices  in  the  church  Uiey  partook- 
and  in  her  very  council  the  Earls  of  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Warwick,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon,  Walsingham,  Sadler,  and  Knollys,  in- 
clined from  conviction  to  the  Puritans,  while  I^i- 
cester,  who  saw  that  their  numbers  were  rapidlj 
increasing, — that  in  the  great  industrious  toinu 
the  strength  of  the  people,  or  tiers  ^tat^  ihey  wa« 
becoming  strongest^ — intrigued  with  them  under 
hand,  in  the  view  of  furthering  his  own  ambitiouj 
projects.  As  for  the  great  Cecil,  he  was  neutral; 
for,  though  he  thought  that  the  Puritans  had  found 
the  surest  way  to  heaven,  he  considered  the  queen's 
favour  to  himself  as  a  thing  not  to  be  put  in  jeo- 
pardy on  any  account.  On  one  occasion,  T»hcD 
the  fellows  and  scholars  of  St.  John*8  College, 
without  any  opposition  fixwn  the  master,  threw  ofl 
their  hoods  and  surplices  as  remnants  of  Papistry, 
Cecil,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  University,  made 
them  put  them  on  again,  and  insisted  on  their  con- 
formity to  all  the  regulations  estabhshed  by  the 
queen  or  act  of  parliament.  But  from  surplices 
and  hoods,  square  caps,  and  rochets,  the  Puriwu 

•  StiTpe,  Life  of  Parker.— Madam  was  then  th»itjla 
ried  Uuy»  mlairan  of  a  tingle  lady. 
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soon  proceeded  to  much  higher  matter — to  ques- 
tion the  lawfulness  of  the  institution  of  episcopacy 
— to  declaim  against  the  hishops  as  unscriptural 
authorities  and  tools  of  a  state  despotism.  In  the 
precedmg  year  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Camhridge, 
and  a  man  of  virtue,  learning,  and  a  ready  elo- 
quence, had  electrified  numerous  audiences,  by 
inculcating  the  unlawfulness  of  any  form  of 
church  government  except  the  Presbyterian,  which 
he  maintained  to  have  been  that  instituted  by  the 
first  apostles;  and  the  same  powerful  Puritan 
soon  began  to  make  a  wider  and  a  more  lasting 
impression  by  his  polemical  writings.*  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  so  very  anti- 
Catholic,  there  was  a  large  and  powerfiil  section 
who  agreed  with  Cartwright,  and  who  were  bold 
enough  to  show  their  discontent  at  the  queen's 
church.  In  this  present  parliament  they  intro- 
duced seven  bills  for  furthering  the  work  of  re- 
formation and  for  extirpating  what  they  considered 
as  crying  abuses.  Elizabeth  was  furious ;  and,  in 
her  own  way,  she  commanded  Strickland,  the 
mover  of  the  bills,  to  absent  himself  from  the 
House,  and  await  the  orders  of  her  privy  council. 
But  Strickland's  friends,  who  were  beginning  to 
feel  their  strength,  moved  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  Uie  house,  and  there  made  to  state 
the  reason  of  his  absence.  And  as  this  reason  was 
no  secret  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  declare  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  had  been  violated  in 
his  person ;  that,  if  such  a  measure  was  submitted 
to,  it  would  form  a  dangerous  precedent ;  that  the 
queen,  of  herself,  could  neither  make  nor  break 
the  laws.  This  House,  said  they,  which  has  the 
faculty  of  determining  the  right  to  the  crown  itself, 
is  certainly  competent  to  treat  of  religious  cere- 
monies and  church  discipline.  The  ministers 
were  astounded  at  this  bold  language,  and,  after  a 
consultation  apart,  the  Speaker  proposed  that  the 
debate  should  be  suspended.  The  House  rose, 
but,  on  the  very  next  morning,  Strickland  re-ap- 
peared in  his  place,  and  was  received  with 
cheers !  Elizabeth's  caution  had  prevailed  over  her 
anger;  but  she  felt  as  if  her  royal  prerogative  had 
been  touched,  and  her  antipathy  to  the  Puritan 
party  increased.  In  a  political  sense  this  was  a 
great  revival;  and  the  base  servility  of  parliament 
would  hardly  have  been  cured  but  for  the  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  case  of  Strickland  was  the  furst 
of  many  victories  obtained  over  the  despotic  prin- 
ciple— the  first  great  achievement  of  a  class  of  men 
who,  in  their  evil  and  in  their  good,  worked  out 
the  cause  of  constitutional  hberty  to  a  degree  which 
very  few  of  them,  even  at  a  later  period,  foresaw. 
These  early  Puritans,  whose  very  errors  are  in 
some  respects  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  were,  how- 

*  CartwTi|;bt,  who  soon  went  to  extreme  lengths— mamtaining 
even  thai  prineet  oacht  "  to  nibmit  their  sceptres,  to  throw  down 
their  crowns  before  the  church  (  meaiitAj;  his  mc»  model,  or  the  Pres- 
bgfterian  cAnrcft),  yea,  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  to  Tick  the  dust  of  the 
faetoftheehuTch,"— was  pnvatelv  encoaraged  and  patronised  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Whenever  it  suited  the  favourite  to  raise  an 
outcry  aninst  any  marriage  of  the  queen  with  a  Catholk  husband. 
iM  eovU Inflsto  au  the  Pniiton  Inogt  in  the  kingdoiii. 


ever,  as  far  as  possible,  from  entertaining  any 
notion  of  religious  liberty  and  a  frank  toleration  of 
all  sects.  They,  in  fact,  insisted  that  all  sects 
ought  to  conform  to  their  particular  theory  or  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
establish,  by  a  penal  code,  a  uniformity  in  faith 
and  ceremonies.  At  the  end  of  the  session  not  all 
Elizabeth's  prudence  could  restrain  her  wrath. 
At  her  command,  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  in- 
formed the  Commons  that  their  conduct  had  been 
strange,  unbecoming,  and  uudutiful ;  that,  as  they 
had  forgotten  themselves,  they  should  be  otherwise 
remembered ;  and  that  the  queen's  highness  did 
utterly  disallow  and  condemn  their  folly,  in 
meddling  veith  things  not  appertaining  to  them, 
nor  within  the  capacity  of  their  understanding. 
But  this  only  confirmed  the  Puritans'  suspicion 
that  Elizabeth,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  her 
bishops,  really  thought  of  creating  herself  into  a 
9ort  of  Protestant  pope,  that  was  to  decide  as  by  a 
divine  inspiration  and  legation  as  to  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  next  world.  Parker,  the  primate, 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  take  this  course.  Some 
time  after,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  best 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  question  him 
touching  certain  articles  of  religion  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  House,  and  touching  certain 
omissions  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  they 
had  thought  proper  to  make  against  the  will  of  the 
court  and  the  prelacy.  "  He  asked  me,"  says 
Wentworth,  "  why  we  did  put  out  of  the  book  the 
articles  for  the  homilies,  consecration  of  bishops, 
and  such  like?  Surely,  Sir,  said  I,  because  we 
were  so  occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we  had  no 
time  to  examine  them  how  tiiey  agree  with  the 
word  of  God.  What !  said  he,  surely  you  mistake 
the  matter ;  you  will  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us 
therein.  No ;  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  said  I, 
we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it 
is ;  for  that  were  but  to  make  you  popes.  Make 
you  popes  who  list,  said  I,  for  we  will  make  you 
none.  And  sure  the  speech  seemed  to  me  a  pope- 
like speech,  and  I  fear  lest  our  bishops  do  attri- 
bute this  of  the  pope's  canons  unto  themselves — 
Papa  non  potest  errare  (the  pope  cannot  err)."* 

Notwithstanding  the  omissions  made  by  parlia- 
ment, the  bishops  continued  to  exact  a  subscription 
to  the  whole  Thirty -nine  Articles,  and  to  deprive 
such  ministers  as  refused  to  subscribe  them, 
though  the  objection  might  be  only  touching  dis- 
cipline. Parker  also  persevered  in  his  persecu- 
tions, which  only  wanted  an  occasional  burning  to 
render  them  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  doings  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Puritan  ministers 
were  hunted  out  of  their  churches  and  seized  in  their 
conventicles  ;  their  books  were  suppressed  by  that 
arbitrary  will  of  the  queen,  which  would  allow  of 
nothing  being  published  that  was  offensive  to  her ; 
they  were  treated  harshly  in  all  civil  matters ;  th«y 
were  constantiy  called  before  the  detestable  Star 
Chamber;  they  were  treated  with  contumely  and 


•  D*£werr-3tryp«.— Neale,  Hl8t.of  tte  Puritai 
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ridicule,  and  the  members  of  their  congregations 
were  dragged  before  the  high  commission  for 
listening  to  their  sermons  and  forms  of  prayer ; 
and  whenever  any  one  refused  to  conform  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  establishment,  he  was  committed 
to  prison.  There  were  not  wanting  instances  of 
persons  being  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  numerous  were  the  cases  in  which  whole  fami- 
lies of  the  industrious  classes  were  reduced  to 
beggary  by  these  persecutions.  This  court  of  high 
commission  has  been  compared  to  the  Inquisition ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  great  family  likeness  be- 
tween them.  It  consisted  of  bishops  and  delegates 
apj)ointed  by  the  queen,  Parker,  the  primate,  being 
chief  commissioner.  They  were  authorised  to  in- 
quire into  all  heretical  opinions;  to  enforce 
attendance  in  the  established  church,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  firequentation  of  conventicles ;  to  suppress 
unorthodox  and  seditious  books,  together  with  all 
libels  against  the  queen  and  her  government ;  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  adulteries,  fornications,  and 
other  offences  liable  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  to 
punish  the  offenders  by  spiritual  censures,  fine, 
and  imprisonment.  Parker  always  maintained 
that  bold  measures  would  terrify  the  nonconformists 
into  his  orthodoxy;  "  for,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  "  I  know  them  to  be  cowards."*  He  never 
made  a  greater  mistake !  A  very  slight  knowledge 
of  history  might  have  taught  him  that  people  ex- 
cited by  religious  enthusiasm  are  always  brave. 
What  was  to  come  he  might  hardly  have  foreseen, 
even  if  he  had  made  a  juster  estimate  of  their 
spirit ;  for  the  struggle,  now  begun,  never  ceased 
till  the  Puritans  laid  both  mitre  and  crown  in  the 
dust  at  their  feet. 

A  report  had  got  abroad  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  sought  in  marriage  for  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  French  king,  and 
though  Elizabeth  held  Mary  in  a  close  prison,  she 
was  alarmed  at  this  news.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  such  scheme,  she  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Charles  IX.,  or  rather  with  his  mother  Ca- 
therine de'  Medici,  once  more  pretending  to  offer 
herself  as  a  bride.  But  there  were  other  causes 
which  rendered  the  friendship  of  the  French  court 
very  desirable.  The  Huguenots  seemed  crushed 
and  powerless  after  their  defeat  at  Moncontour ; 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  their  renewing  the  civil 
war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  France, 
at  peace  within  herself,  should  throw  her  sword  on 
the  side  of  Spain,  and  zealously  take  up  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  the  result  might  be  dangerous,  parti- 
cularly at  this  moment,  when  there  was  great  dis- 
content in  England,  and  when  the  Protestants  at 
home  seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  drawing  the 
sword  against  one  another.  The  sagacious  Wal- 
singham  was  sent  over  as  ambassador  to  France, 
with  such  complicated  instructions  as  must  have 
puzzled  even  him.  One  of  his  principal  duties 
WAS  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mary ;  another  to 
lengthen  out  the  matrimonial  negotiation  as  much 

•  Strype,  Life  of  Parker. 


as  possible,  making  sure,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
merely  of  a  truce,  but  of  a  fixed  treaty  of  peace 
with  France.  He  was  also  to  have  some  bye  deal- 
ings with  the  Huguenots ;  but  he  was  to  be  more 
than  ever  cautious  and  secret  in  that  matter,  and  to 
profess  at  court  on  all  occasions  that  her  majesty, 
his  mistress,  had  a  natural  aversion  to  rebellious 
subjects  of  all  kinds.  After  many  montha  had 
been  consumed,  it  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
declined  the  match  because  Elizabeth  insisted,  as 
a  sine  qua  noUy  that  he  should  change  his  religion- 
Then  his  younger  brother,  the  boy  Duke  d'Alen<join 
was  spoken  of.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1572, 
Walsingham  was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  was  sent  on  a  special  mission,  and  it  was  not 
till  then  tliat  this  new  matrimonial  business  was 
fairly  entered  upon.  On  the  22nd  of  March  Smith 
reports  to  Secretary  Cecil  a  long  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Catherine  de'  Medic.  According  to 
this  account,  the  queen-mother  went  directly  to 
the  point.  JDo  you  know  nothing,  said  she,  how 
thy  queen  can  fancy  the  marriage  with  my  son  the 
duke?  Madam,  said  the  diplomatist — a  practised 
hand — you  know  me  of  old :  except  I  have  a  sure 
ground,  I  dare  affirm  nothing  to  your  majesty. 
Why,  said  she,  if  she  be  disposed  to  marry,  I  do 
not  see  where  she  shall  marry  so  well ;  and  yet  I 
may,  as  a  mother,  justly  be  accounted  partial ;  but 
as  tor  those  which  I  have  heard  named  as  suitors, 
as  the  emperor  8  son,  or  Don  John  of  Austria,  they 
be  both  lesser  than  my  son  is,  and  of  less  stature 
by  a  good  deal  (Catherine  knew  Elizabeth's  par- 
tiality for  tall  men),  and  if  she  should  marry,  it 
were  ^ity  any  more  time  were  lost.  Madam  (quoth 
I),  if  it  pleased  God  that  she  were  married  and  had 
a  child,  all  these  brags  and  all  these  treasoos 
would  soon  be  appalled;  and,  on  condition  she 
had  a  child  by  M.  D'Alen9on,  for  my  part,  I  care 
not  if  ye  had  the  Queen  of  Scots  here ;  for  ye  then 
would  be  as  careful  and  jealous  over  her  for  the 
queen  my  mistress's  surety  as  we,  or  as  herself  is. 
That  is  true  (saith  she),  and  witlioutthis  mar- 
riage (saith  she),  if  she  should  marry  in  ano- 
ther place,  I  cannot  see  how  this  league  and 
amity  would  be  so  strong  as  it  is.  True,  Madam 
(quoth  I)  the  knot  of  blood  and  marriage  is 
a  stronger  seal  than  that  which  is  printed  in 
wax,  and  lasteth  longer  if  God  give  good  suc- 
cess; but  yet  all  leagues  have  not  marriage 
joined  with  them,  as  this  may,  if  it  please  God. 
I  would  it  had  (saith  she),  then  surely  would  I 
make  a  start  over  and  see  her  myself,  the  which  I 
do  most  desire  of  all  things."  Without  saying  a 
word  about  the  visit  to  England,  Smith  regretted 
that  he  had  not  so  ample  a  commission  for  M. 
D*  Alen9on  as  he  had  formerly  for  Monsieur  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  And  here  Walsingham,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  audience,  put  in  his  word,  as  he  had  been 
instructed  to  do  by  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  vexed 
and  distressed  by  reports  that  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  declined  the  match  on  account  of  certain 
rumours,  that  she  had  had  two  children  by  the 
E\ii\  of  Leicester  and  an  amorous  intimacy  with 
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Sir  Christopher  Hatton  besides .•  "  Then,"  said 
Mr.  Walsingham,  "  and  surely  it  was  no  religion 
that  made  that  stop  in  the  marriage  of  Monsieur, 
but  some  other  thing."  "  No,  surely,"  said  she, 
"  he  never  showed  to  me  any  other  cause."  *'  I 
assure  you,  madam,"  saith  Mr.  Walsingham, 
"  I  can  marvellous  hardly  believe  it,  for  at  Gaillon 
he  was  so  willing  and  so  well  affected  that  me- 
thought  it  did  me  much  good  when  he  spake  of  the 
queen  my  mistress,  or  with  any  of  her  ministers. 
I  perceived  it  in  his  words,  in  his  countenance, 
in  his  gesture  and  all  things ;  but  again,  when  he 
came  to  Paris,  all  was  clean  changed.  It  is  true. 
Monsieur  L'Ambassadeur  (saith  she),  and  it 
made  me  much  to  marvel  at  it ;  but  even  at  Gaillon 
all  other  things  liked  him  well ;  but  at  the  religion 
he  made  a  little  stop,  but  notliing  so  as  he  did 
after.  Upon  this  I  bare  him  in  hand  (for  he  grieved 
me  not  a  little,  and  the  king  my  son  also,  as  you 
know)  that  of  all  evil  rumours  and  tales  of  naughty 
persons,  such  as  would  break  the  matter,  and  were 
spread  abroad  of  the  queen,  that  those  he  did 
believe,  and  that  made  him  so  backward.  And  I 
told  him  it  is  all  the  hurt  that  evil  men  can  do  to 
noble  women  and  princes  to  spread  abroad  lies 
and  dishonourable  tales  of  them,  and  that  we,  of  all 
princes,  that  be  women  are  subject  to  be  slandered 
wrongfully  of  them  that  be  our  adversaries ;  other 
hurt  they  cannot  do  us.  He  said  and  swore  to  me 
he  gave  no  credit  to  them ;  be  knew  she  had  so 
virtuously  governed  her  realm  this  long  time  that 
she  must  needs  be  a  good  and  virtuous  princess, 
and  full  of  honour,  and  other  opinion  of  her  he  could 
not  have ;  but  that  his  conscience  and  his  religion 
did  trouble  him,  that  he  could  not  be  in  quiet,  and 
nothing  el8e."t 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Walsingham,  between 
them,  had  prevented  the  taking  of  any  serious 
steps  for  the  release  of  the  captive  queen,  in  which, 
indeed,  the  French  court  had  never  showed  much 
earnestness.}  Though  allies  in  religion,  there 
were  many  old  jealousies  between  his  most  Chris- 
tian and  his  Catholic  majesty :  the  English  envoys 
revived  these  feelings,  and  Mary's  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  turned  to  good  account. 
They  told  the  French  king  and  his  mother  that 
there  were  letters  intercepted  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  the  duke,  imploring  for  his  assistance,  and  offer- 
ing to  send  her  son,  Prince  James,  to  be  brought 

*  "  On  ft  taxa  d«  ee  qn'ayant  Teiitrte,  comme  il  a,  dniu  la  clinm- 
bre  de  la  Royne  lonqa*elle  est  au  lict,  il  (Leicester)  s'estoit  luffcn 
de  luy  balUer  la  cliemiie  an  lieu  de  la  dame  d*  honneur,  et  de 
B'asurder  de  luymesmes  de  la  bayser»  sans  y  estre  convye."~La 
Mot  he  Fenelon.~The  ambassador  says  that,  at  ilie  instigation  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  others,  the  Dik§  of  Norfilh  had  ventured  to 
complain  of  these  familiarities  to  the  queen  herself  I  In  the  trial  of 
the  persons  accused  by  Herle— to  be  afterwards  mentioned— one 
of  the  prisoners  was  enair){ed  with  calling  the  virgin  aoeen  "  a  vile 
woman  that  desiieth  nothing  but  to  feed  her  own  Lewd  fantasy,  and  to 
cut  off  such  of  her  nobility  as  were  not  perfumed  and  courtlike  to 
please  her  delicate  eye,  and  place  such  as  were  for  her  turn,  meaning 
dancers,  and  meaning  yoi^  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  one  Mr.  If  at- 
ton,  whom  he  said  haid  more  recourse  unto  her  majesty  in  her  privv 
eliamber  tlian  reason  would  suffer  if  she  were  so  virtuous  and  well 
inclined  as  some  noiseth  her." — Bmrghlty  Papert. 

f  Dudley  Digges,  Letters  fh>m  Walsingham  and  Smith  to  Cecil. 

X  Walsinffham  was  instructed  to  say  that  Mary  was  kindlv  treated 
aud  libernlly  supplied  with  everything;  but  La  Mothe  Peoelon  had 
informed  his  court  that  she  was  harshly  treated,  and  in  want  of 
every  comfort. 


up  in  Spain,  and  proposing  other  things  which 
would  make  a  perpetual  pique  between  England 
and  Scotland,  France  and  Spain;*  and  they  in- 
formed Cecil  that  King  Charles  had  exclaimed,  in 
acknowledging  Mary's  imprudence, — "  Ah !  the 
poor  fool  will  never  cease  till  she  lose  her  head ;  in 
faith  they  will  put  her  to  death,  I  see  it  is  her  own 
fault  and  folly, — I  see  no  remedy  for  it :  I  meant  to 
help,  but  if  she  will  not  be  helped,  Je  ne  puis  mais, 
that  is,  I  cannot  do  withal.''  Charles  had  indeed 
requested  that  Mary  might  be  sent  to  live  in 
France ;  and  had  said  that,  by  the  ties  of  relationship, 
he  was  bound  to  secure  to  her  a  kinder  and  milder 
treatment.  But  the  captive's  sufferings  were  for- 
gotten in  the  bright  prospect  of  seeing  one  of  his 
brothers  married  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  fate  of  Mary 
had  scarcely  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  these 
double  matrimonial  negotiations.  He  agreed  to 
leave  her  where  she  was,  and  began  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
the  English  queen's  able  envoys,  altogether  dis- 
regarding the  warning  of  his  own  ambassador,  who 
had  assured  him  that  Elizabeth  would  never  many 
any  one. 

While  these  negotiations  had  been  in  progress 
the  case  of  Mary  had  been  still  further  complicated, 
and  the  haired  of  Elizabeth  increased,  and  the 
whole  Protestant  party  in  England  thrown  into 
agonies  of  alarm,  by  revelations  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. In  the  month  of  April  one  Charles 
Bailly,  a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  seized 
at  Dover  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva  with  a  packet  of  letters.  The  Bishop  of 
Ross  ingeniously  contrived  to  exchange  these  letters 
for  others  of  an  insignificant  kind,  which  were 
laid  before  the  council;  but  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  sent  Bailly  to  the  Tower  and  to  the 
rack.t  Under  torture  Bailly  confessed  that  he 
had  received  the  packet  from  Rudolfi,  formerly  an 
Italian  banker  in  Loudon,  and  that  it  contained 

*  Smith  told  the  French  Court  that  Mary  would  never  cease  to 
seek  mischief  and  trouble  to  her  majesty  and  her  realm,  yen,  and 
would  set  all  the  prinei>s  of  Burope  together  by  the  ears  if  she 
could.— Z)iiif/e^  Dij^es.— This  seemed  monstrous  in  his  e^es.  and  he 
never  seems  to  have  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  inextinguishable 
desire  of  fireedom  implanted  in  the  human  breast,— never  to  Iihvo 
reverted  to  the  manner  in  which  Elisabeth  had  made  Mary  n  pri- 
soner, or  to  have  felt  that  the  intrigues  of  which  Elisabeth  complained 
had  been  brought  upon  herself  by  her  own  condticL  Mary  was  in  a 
situation  to  do  desperate  things.  In  addition  to  her  loss  of  a  cruwn 
and  personal  liberty,  she  was  constontiy  hauntt^  by  the  dread  that 
her  rival  would  make  away  with  her  in  prison,  and  we  shall  see  that 
these  fears  were  not  unfounded,  and  that  the  virgin  queen  nnd  her 
council  repeatedly  entertaine<l,  not  only  the  notion  of  a  public  execu- 
tion, but  also  a  project  of  secret  assassination. 

i  It  should  appear.  ft>>m  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Boss  tn  Bailly. 
that  that  poor  servant  had  maintained  his  secret  nndor  the Jir$t  iu- 
flictiun  of  torture.  "  You  will  be  esteemed,"  says  the  bisliop.  "  worthy 
of  reward  for  your  constancy :  abide  bv  your  former  answerB,  fur 
although  the  paius  lie  great*  yet  your  honour  sliall  be  the  greater, 
and  they  cannot  take  life  from  you.  ....  This  extreme  handling  of 
you  will  farther  much  B*s  (the  Queen  of  ScoUand's)  cause,  and  your 
enemies  will  be  tliought  cruel,  and  you  shall  be  repute  honest  nod 
faithful  that  suflTeri  patiently  for  your  mtstress's  service.  I  pray  God 
comfort  you  and  send  you  relief." — Burghley  Fnperi.— It  w  uot  ihe 
least  curious  thing  in  these  tiroes  to  see  how  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
court  was  constantly  baffled,  and  how  stale  prisoners,  even  when  in 
different  and  disunt  places  uf  confinement,  eoutrired  to  currespou<i 
with  one  aauther.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  nearly  all  the  in. 
ferior  instruments  of  despotism  and  treachery  were  0|ten  to  bribes 
and  ready  to  do  worli  on  Ijolh  sides, — to  entrap  the  prisoner  into 
heedless  declarations  one  day  and  to  carry  his  letters  to  his  frionds 
the  next.  The  Hinhop  of  Ross  emphalically  says,—"  1  shall  enter- 
t^iin  this  bearer  welL"  This  man  was  probably  one  of  the  gaolers. 
Constant  practice  made  such  men  very  expcst  1 
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assurances  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  entered  into  the 
captive  queen's  cause  and  approved  of  her  plan 
for  a  foreign  invasion  of  England, — that,  if  au- 
thorized by  the  King  of  Spain,  his  master,  he 
should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  40  and  30. 
Bailly  said  he  did  not  know  the  parties  designated 
by  the  ciphers  40  and  30,  but  that  there  was  a 
letter  in  the  packet  for  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  desiring 
him  to  deliver  the  other  letters  to  the  proper 
parties.  Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  That  nobleman  had  lain  in  the  Tower 
from  the  9th  of  October,  1569,  till  the  4th  of 
August,  1570  (the  day  on  which  Felton  was 
arraigned  for  the  affair  of  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation), when  he  was  removed  in  custody  to  one  of 
his  own  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
having  broken  out  in  the  Tower.  Some  time 
before  this  delivery  he  made  the  most  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  queen,  beseechmg  her  most  gracious 
goodness  to  accept  him  again  into  favour  to  serve 
her  in  any  manner  that  it  should  please  her  to 
direct  and  command.  He  acknowledged  himself 
in  fault  for  that  he  did  unhappily  give  ear  to 
certain  motions  in  a  cause  of  marriage  to  be  pro- 
secuted for  him  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  "  but 
surely,**  he  adds,  **  I  never  consented  thereto  in  any 
respect,  save  upon  reasons  that  were  propounded 
to  induce  me  for  your  highness's  benefit  and  surety." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that,  now  that  he  has  considered 
the  matter  more  deeply,  he  sees  that  he  did  err 
very  much  in  that  he  did  not  cause  all  to  be  known 
to  her  majesty  upon  the  first  motion  made  to  him. 
He  then  solemnly  binds  himself  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  marriage  or  with  anything  that 
concerns  Queen  Mary.*  This  paper  was  sent  to 
the  queen,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lords  of  her 
council,  with  a  letter,  telling  them  that  it  was  no 
small  matter  for  "  a  poor  subject  to  be  kept  so 
long  in  this  close  air  that  never  was  acquainted 
with  the  like  before,'*  and  hoping  that  he  should 
find  their  lordships  ready  to  move  her  majesty  in 
his  behalf,  so  that  by  her  highness's  goodness  he 
might  obtain  so  much  grace  as,  being  her  majesty's 
true  and  loyal  subject  and  faithful  servant,  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
Tower.  "  Whereby,"  he  says,  "  my  poor  carcase 
is  not  only  in  danger  by  close  keeping,  besides  the 
infection  of  the  pestilence,  which  doth  most  increase 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  as  also  for  payment  of  my 
debts,  for  otherwise  I  should  be  driven,  both  myself 
and  my  land,  to  be  hereafter  in  merchants'  courtesy, 
which  only  growethby  my  long  continuance  here.t*' 
Cecil  had  long  since  assured  the  queen  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  make  high  treason  of 
anything  Norfolk  had  done  as  yet.  Of  course  the 
duke,  though  he  had  been  ten  months  a  prisoner, 
had  never  been  brought  to  any  trial,  but  only  in- 
terrogated and  cross-questioned  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council.  Nor  did  he  even  now  obtain  much 
more  than  a  milder  sort  of  imprisonment.  He  was 
watched  and  closely  warded  in  his  own  house  by  Sir 
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Henry  Neville ;  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
house  of  another  nobleman  devoted  to  the  court,  and 
then  to  another,  and  another,  being  everywhere  in 
custody  or  closely  watched.  He  petitioned  the  queen, 
Cecil,  and  others,  to  be  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
council : — this  was  refused  him ;  and  it  was  a 
thing  which  the  sovereign,  having  the  free  choice 
of  her  counsellors,  might  refuse  without  the  in- 
fringement of  law  or  constitutional  right.  He 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  in 
his  place  in  parliament;  but  this  also  was  refused, 
and  illegally,  for  he  had  been  convicted  of  no 
treason,  no  crime  by  law.  If  Norfolk  had  been 
ever  so  well  inclined  to  keep  his  engagement,  this 
was  certainly  the  way  to  make  him  break  it  in 
sheer  desperation.  Upon  the  arrest  of  Bailly  he 
was  more  closely  looked  to;  but  some  months 
elapsed  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  his  own 
door.  At  the  end  of  August,  1511,  one  Brown,  of 
Shrewsbury,  carried  to  the  privy  council  a  certain 
bag  full  of  money,  which  he  said  he  had  received 
from  Hickford,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  secretary, 
with  directions  to  carry  it  to  Bannister,  the  duke's 
steward.  The  lords  opened  the  bag,  and  counted 
the  money,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  the  bag  that  gave 
them  more  trouble,  in  the  shape  of  two  tickets,  or 
notes,  written  in  cypher.  As  Brown  named  Hick- 
ford,  the  poor  secretary  was  apprehended,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  September  he  decyphered  the  two  notes, 
which,  with  the  money,  were  destined  for  Lord 
Herries  in  Scotland,  who  was  making  fresh  exer- 
tions there  with  her  party  in  favour  of  the  captive 
queen.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  guard  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  at 
Howard  House,  where,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
on  a  strict  examination,  he  denied  all  that  Hickford 
had  confessed.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  com- 
mitted to  his  old  apartment  in  the  Tower,  being 
conducted  thither  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Su-  Henry  Neville,  and  Dr.  Wilson.*  In 
the  mean  while  Bannister,  and  Barker  another  secre- 
tary of  the  duke's,  had  been  arrested ;  and  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  had  long  been  in  custody  with  the 
Bishop  of  LfOndon,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  others, 
it  was  easy  to  lay  hold  of  him.f  Hickford  did  not 
stop  at  betraying  the  key  to  the  cyphers ;  he  con- 
fessed many  other  things  against  his  master  the 
duke,  without  much  pressing,  and  voluntarily 
offered  to  show  some  secret  places  in  his  house 
where  his  master  had  deposited  letters.  As  the 
rest  of  Norfolk's  servants  were  much  attached  to 
their  master,  and  would  confess  nothing  till  they 
were  tortured,  or  threatened  with  torture,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  this  Hickford  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of  the  court  Ban- 
nister's fortitude  and  fideli^  did  not  give  way  till 
he  had  suffered  torture,  but  Barker's  forsook  him 
when  he  was  shown  the  horrid  rack.  On  the  20di 
of  September,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  matrimonial 

•  Cecil's  Diarv. 

t  It  appears  that  the  Scotch  bishop  waa  not  liroafbt  t9  Loadon  tOl 
the  end  of  October*  when  he  was  rrmored  ftom  Ely,  aad  that  be  waa 
not  eoDBittad  to  the  Tovex  tfll  Iba  bmbUi  oi  Noffnsbv.-^Id. 
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diplomatiBt,  wrote  to  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burghley,* 
in  a  pleasant  humour.     "  We  have,"  said  he, 
"  good  hope,  at  last,  that  we  may  cdme  home :  we 
thmk,  surely,  that  we  have  done  all  that  at  this 
time  may  be  done.     Of  Bannister  with  the  rack, 
of  Barker  with  the  extreme  fear  of  it,  we  suppose 
to  have  gotten  all.     Bannister,  indeed,  knoweth 
little.  .  .  .  Barker  was  common  doer  in  the  prac- 
tice, hut  rather,  it  may  seem,  chosen  for  zeal  than 
for  wit."t     He  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  upright 
Cecil  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  had  been  putting 
Barker's  confessions  into  proper  order, — Uiat  is, 
they  had  been  tampering  with  the  evidence  which 
they  had  procured  by  threatening  a  weak  and  silly 
man  with  the  rack.    Barker  confessed  that  he 
himself  had  written  some  English  metre  for  the 
amusement  or  encouragement  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  in  retuni,  had  written  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  letter  he  thought  might  be  laid  up  in  some 
comer  of  his  study,  for  he  did  not  remember  that 
he  tore  it  or  burnt  it.     He  said  that  William  Tay- 
lor, a  carpenter,  at  the  White  Lion  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  had  a  bag  of  writings  of  my  lord  duke's, 
wherein  were  contained  certain  letters  of  the  Scottish 
queen  and  others;  and  that  he,Barker,  had  requested 
the  said  Taylor  to  bury  the  said  bag  of  writings 
in  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  safely  kept  till 
called  for.     He  confessed  sundry  other  diings,  in  a 
most  confused  way,  that  went  to  prove  that  Norfolk 
had  never  intermitted  his  correspondence  with  the 
Scottish  queen,  neither  during  his  first  confinement 
in  the  Tower  nor  after  his  release  firom  that  prison 
— that  he  had  corresponded  with  the  friends  of 
Mary  in  Scotland  by  means  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
and  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  by  means  of  Rudolfi, 
who  had  once  delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  the 
pope.     Although  Smith  had  asserted  that  Bannis- 
ter knew  little,  they  made  his  evidence  declare  a 
good  deal,  and  so  shaped  it  as  to  make  it  agree 
with  that  of  Barker  and  Hickford.     When  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  to  be  questioned, 
that  prelate  was  found  deficient  in  the  nerve  and 
courage  which  he  had  recommended  to  Bailly ;  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  excuse  his  want  of  fortitude 
than  the  atrocity  of  his  inquisitors.     The  bishop 
claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  asserting 
that,  even  if  he  had  been  somewhat  implicated,  he 
was  not  liable  to  their  jurisdiction,  being  the  re- 
presentative of  an  independent  sovereign ;  and  he 
alleged  that  when  Randolph  and  Tamworth,  Eliza- 
beth's envoys  at  Edinburgh,  were  proved  to  have 
given  advice  and  money  to  Mary's  rebels,  that 
queen,  out  of  respect  to  their  quality  of  ambas- 
sadors, had  contented  herself  with  ordering  them 
to  quit  her  realm ;  but  Lord  Burghley  cut  him 
short,  by  saying  that  he  must  answer  or  be  put 
upon  the  rack.J     Then  the  bishop  wavered,  but 
still  he  did  not  confess  untQ  he  was  told  that  his 

•  Ocll  wai  created  Baron  Burghley  In  1671.  In  157S  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  same  year  onrcecded  the  Marqui* 
of  Wiocherter  aa  Lord  High  Treaaurer,  which  office  he  held  till  hi* 
death. 
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depositions  were  merely  required  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  should  not  be  used 
against  the  life  of  any  man.  The  duke  had  conti- 
nued to  deny  everything,  as  at  first, "  with  such  con- 
fidence  and  ostentation,"  say  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Dr.  Wilson, "  that  he  did  astonish  us  all,  and  we  knew 
not  how  we  should  judge  of  him."  But  when  the 
commissioners  showed  him  the  confession  of  Barker 
and  his  other  servants,  the  letters  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  of  which  they  had  obtained  possession 
through  Hickford  and  Barker,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was 
betrayed  and  undone  by  his  confidence  in  others, 
and  began  to  confess  to  sundry  minor  charges ;  for 
he  never  allowed  that  he  had  contemplated  treason 
against  his  sovereign.  Upwards  of  fifty  interro- 
gatories were  put  to  him  in  one  day ;  but  the  pur- 
port of  the  disclosures  which  were  then  made  is 
unknown,  as  the  examination  cannot  be  found.* 

But  the  rumours  which  were  sent  abroad  beyond 
the  dungeon  cells  and  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and 
industriously  spread  among  the  people,  were  of  a 
terrific  nature.     The  Duke  of  Alva  was  coming 
with  an  army  of  bloody  Papists  to  bum  down 
London,  and  exterminate  the  queen,  the  F^testant 
religion,  and  all  good  Protestants ;  and  the  pope 
was  to  send  the  treasures  of  Rome  to  forward  these 
deeds,  and  was  to  bless  them  when  done.     Every 
wind  might  bring  legions  of  enemies  to  the  British 
coast ;  every  town  in  England,  every  house,  might 
conceal  some  desperate  traitor  and  cruel  Papist, 
boimd  by  secret  oaths  to  join  the  invaders,  and 
direct  their  slaughter  and  their  burning ;  so  that 
none  should  escape  that  professed  the  true  religion, 
and  none  suffer  that  bore  the  marks  of  the  beast  of 
Rome.    The  press  was  most  actively  employed  in 
printing  alarming  statements  of  this  sort,  which 
were  circulated  throughout  the  land :  the  pulpit, 
whether  mounted  by  men  in  bands  and  surplices, 
or  those  that  had  none,  resounded  with  anathemas 
against  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Pope,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  Catholic  powers, — for  all  these,  it 
was  assumed,  were  partakers  in  the  plot     The 
subject  afforded  rhetorical  figures  and  similitudes  in 
abundance ;  and  people  were  told  that  they  would 
have  a  tolerably  exact  notion  of  tlie  day  of  doom 
and  of  the  infernal  regions  when  they  saw  the  towns 
and  villages  of  England  in  a  universal  blaze.    Men 
were  so  excited  that  they  could  not  sleep  by  night  or 
venture  abroad  by  day  without  looking  well  round 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  taking  some  weapon 
under  their  cloak.     Some,  indeed,  there  were  who 
ventured  to  say  that  England  was  not  a  realm  to 
stand  quietly  like  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter, — that 
there  were  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  land,  and 
good  ships  at  sea, — ^that  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
who  were  attached  to  the  queen  and  to  the  new 
religion,  were  as  bold  of  heart  and  as  strong  of 
arm  as  their  progenitors,  who  had  measured  swords 
with  the  best  of  Europe  in  their  own  countries, — 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Walloons  might  come  to- 

*  Jardine,  Criminal  Trtais.— If  thia  examination  had  made  for  the 
proaecutton  H  woald  probably  have  been  carefldly  preaeryed. 
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morrow,  sure  of  being  so  beaten  as  they  had  never 
been  in  their  lives  before.  But  these  reasoners,  if 
they  escaped  suspicion  of  being  complotters  and 
Papists  in  disguise,  were  set  down  as  fool-hardy ; 
as  having  an  unscriptural  reliance  on  the  arm  of 
flesh;  as  being  "wofully  blind  to  the  signs  and 
portents  in  earth,  air,  and  water.  A  wonderful 
alarm  was  excited  by  one  Herle,  who  disclosed 
what  was  called  a  plot  for  murdering  some  of  her 
majesty's  privy- council.*  Kenelm  Barney  and 
Edmund  Mather,  men  as  obscure  as  himself,  were 
put  upon  their  metal  in  the  Tower,  Herle,  their 
former  associate,  being  witness  against  them.  All 
that  could  be  proved  against  them  was,  that  they 
were  two  contemptible  scoundrels  (each  ready  to 
betray  the  other),  who  were  discontented  with  the 
court  and  the  present  government,  which  gavel  no 
promotion  except  to  such  **  as  were  perfumed 
and  courtlike," — meaning  such  men  as  Leicester 
and  Hatton ;  and  who  had  talked  in  public-houses 
and  lodging-houses  about  rescuing  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  from  the  Tower  and  from  certain  death. 
As  it  became  a  struggle  with  them  which  should 
save  his  own  neck  by  telling  most,  many  other 
things  were  declared  by  the  one  or  the  other. 
Mather,  for  example,  said  that  the  death  of  Burgh- 
ley  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, but  he  equivocated  miserably ;  and 
Barney  said  that  there  had  been  speeches  used 
unto  him  by  Mather  touching  the  liberating  of  the 
Scottish  queen  and  the  killing  of  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty. Mather  appears  to  have  been  the  scholar  of 
the  party;  he  interlards  his  depositions  with 
Italian,  which,  he  says,  were  words  spoken  with 
Borghese,  a  person  attached  to  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy, who  told  him  that,  as  man  must  die,  it  was 
better  to  choose  an  honoured  death  than  live  a 
shamed  life, — ^that  it  was  glorious  to  die  with  a 
sword  in  hand, — ^that  if  Burghley  were  taken  out 
of  the  way  all  things  would  go  well, — that  some 
man  of  spirit  ought  to  kill  the  poltroon  and  cut 
him  to  pieces.  According  to  Barney's  confession, 
Mather  was  wont  to  discourse  of  the  noble  fame 
that  Poltrot  won,  though  he  suflfered  death  for  his 
labour,  by  killing  the  Duke  of  Guise;  and  of 
Hamilton,  that  killed  the  Regent  of  Scotland. 
But  Mather  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from 
himself  by  swearing  that  he  only  wanted  to  see 
how  far  the  others  would  go,  and  that  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  informer  against  Herle  and 
Barney,  if  they  had  not  been  suddenly  arrested  after 

*  The  first  inkling  of  this  bniinen  was  said  to  have  been  eiven  by 
Herle  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1573.  **  OT 
late/'  he  says, "  I  have.upuu  discontent,  entered  into  cousinracy  with 
some  others  to  slay  your  lordship ;  and,  the  time  appointed,  a  man  with 
a  perft'ct  hand  attended  you  three  several  times  In  your  garden,  to  have 
slain  your  lordship.  The  which  not  fallen  out,  and  continuing  in  the 
former  mischief,  the  height  of  your  study  window  is  taken  towards  the 
garden,  miodtng.  if  they  miss  these  means,  to  slay  you  with  a  shot 
upon  the  terrace,  or  else  in  coming  late  from  the  court,  with  a  pistol." 
lie  tlieu  savs,  in  a  breath,  that  ho  had  been  *'  tonrhed  with  remorse 
of  so  bloody  a  deed,"  and  that  he  hopes  he  shall  receive  at  his  lord- 
i.hip*B  hnnds,  "at  more  convenient  time,  when  these  storms  are  pant," 
the  reward  »  hich  he  had  merited.— B«raA/ey  State  Papers.— Herle, 
the  informer,  was  altrrwarda  taken  into  Uurleigh's  service.  There 
are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  he  had  been  engaged  beftre  the  plot 
Mr  Wright  publishes  several  letters,  afterwaxds  addresaed  by  lieile 
lo  Burle^h,  on  tecret  state  matter*. 


coming  from  supper  at  the  Three  Tuns  in  Newgate 
Market.  Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
revelations  of  such  men,  whose  imaginations  were 
stretched  by  the  rack  and  the  dread  of  dcatli.  But 
on  the  trial  Mather  and  Barney  were  convicted  on 
the  strength  of  their  joint  confessions,  and  on  the 
evidence  of  Herle.  They  were  drawn  from  the 
Tower  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  bowelled,  and 
quartered,  for  treason ;  one  Rolfe  undergoing  the 
same  fate  at  the  same  time  for  counterfeiting  the 
queen's  majesty's  hand.  Herle  received  a  fidl 
pardon.* 

Much  time  had  been  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
public  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  out  at  length, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  nearly  a  month  before  the 
executions  last  alluded  to,  the  queen  named  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  keeper  of  Queen  Mary,  to 
be  lord  high  steward ;  and  Shrewsbury  summoned 
twenty-six  peers,  selected  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  to  attend  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
16th  day  of  the  same  month.  Among  these  were 
included,  with  other  members  of  Elizabeth's  privy 
council,  Burghley,  who  had  been  active  in  arrang- 
ing the  prosecution,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  originally  excited  Norfolk  to  attempt  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Scottish  queen,  who  had  signed  the 
letter  to  Mary,  and  who  was  now  athirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  his  miserable 
dupe.  On  the  day  appointed  the  peers  met  in 
Westminster  Hall  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  the  duke  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  and  Sir  Peter  Carew.  The 
lords  were  assisted  by  the  judges  and  all  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  About  half -past  eight  the 
lord  high  steward  stood  up  at  his  chair  bare-headed, 
and  the  gentleman-usher  holding  the  white  rod 
before  him,  the  seijeant-at  arms  made  proclama- 
tion as  follows : — "  My  lord's  grace,  the  queen *s 
majesty's  commissioner,  high  steward  of  England, 
commandeth  every  man  to  keep  silence  on  pain  of 
imprisonment,  and  to  hear  the  queen's  commis&ic^ 
read."  The  commission  was  read  by  the  clerk  of 
the  crown,  and  then  were  all  the  lords  called  i:i 
order  by  their  names  of  baptism  and  sur-namcs  of 
dignity,  beginning  at  the  most  ancient ;  and  every 
oue  severally  as  he  was  called  stood  up  and  sig- 
nified his  appearance.  The  duke,  with  a  haughty 
look,  perused  the  countenances  of  all  the  lords, 
first  those  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  high  ste- 
ward and  then  those  on  the  left  After  a  fre>h 
proclamation  of  silence,  the  clerk  of  the  cmwn 
called  upon  the  duke, — "Thomas  Duke  of  N<t- 
folk,  late  of  Kenning  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, hold  up  thy  hand !"  The  duke  held  up  his 
hand,  and  then  the  indictment  was  read,  cka^ng 
him  with  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  cS* 
the  queen,  with  levying  war  against  her  within  the 

stow— Burghley  Papers.— Digges.— In  a  letter  to  Sir  Ftaoeis  W  il- 
singhani,  Burghley  says,—"  I  know  not  how  to  write,  for  I  am  kere  xr 
my  chamber  suLiji-ct  to  reports  which  are  contrarywtae.  Malhrr  aed 
Barntfy,  besides  that  they  intended  to  kill  me,  have  now  flaikly  es*- 
fesn-d  their  intention  and  desire  to  hate  bcsen  lidor  tba«|tanrB'a 
matesty ;  but  I  think  she  may  by  jnstice  be  rid  of  them.  Matter 
desireth  not  but  that  lie  was  a  8W^  and  now  saith  h*  is  a  ttlM.  I 
wisb  him  grace."— Diggea. 
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realm^  and  with  adhering  to  the  queen's  public 
enemiea.  The  overt  acts  charged  were, — let. 
That,  i^ainst  the  express  command  of  the  queen 
upon  his  allegiance,  he  had  endeavoured  to  marry 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  supplied  her  with  money, 
well  knowing  that  she  claimed  a  present  title  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  2nd.  That  he  had  sent  sums 
of  money  to  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  North- 
umberland, and  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  in  the  north,  being  the  queen's  enemies, 
after  they  had  been  attainted  of  high  treason  and  had 
fled  into  Flanders.  3rd.  That  he  had  dispatched 
one  Rudolfi  to  the  pope,  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  order  to  excite  them  to 
send  a  foreign  army  into  England,  to  join  with 
such  a  force  as  he,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  might 
raise  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  the 
queen  within  the  realm,  with  intent  to  depose  her, 
and  to  effect,  his  own  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  4th.  That  he  had  relieved  and  comforted, 
with  money  and  otherwise,  the  Lord  Herries  and 
other  Scots,  being  the  queen's  public  enemies." 
Then  the  clerk  of  the  crown  said,  "  How  sayest 
thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  ?  art  thou  guilty 
of  these  treasons,  yea  or  no  ?"  The  duke  besought 
the  lords,  if  the  law  would  permit  it,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  counsel.  Catline,  the  chief  justice, 
told  him  that  the  law  allowed  no  counsel  in  cases 
of  high  treason.  Upon  this  Norfolk  complained 
that  he  was  hardly  handled.  "  I  have  had,"  said 
he,  '*  very  short  wamine  to  provide  an  answer  to 
80  great  a  matter, — not  fourteen  hours  in  all,  both 
day  and  night.  I  have  had  short  warning,  and  no 
books ;  neither  books  of  statutes,  nor  so  much  as  a 
breviate  of  the  statutes.  1  am  brought  to  fight 
without  a  weapon."  He  said  that  he  was  an 
unlearned  man,— that  he  hoped  that  they  would 
not  overlay  him  with  speeches ;  that  his  memory 
was  never  good,  but  now  much  worse  than  it  was. 
*'  Sore  troubles  and  cares,"  said  he,  "  evil  rest  and 
close  imprisonment,  have  much  decayed  my  under- 
standing ;  I  pray  God  that  this  day  it  fail  me  not, 
and  another  time  I  will  forgive  it."  The  duke, 
however,  showed  no  lack  of  memory  and  ready 
wit,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  statutes  and 
with  Bracton  was  such  that  the  attorney-general 
thought  proper  to  taunt  him  with  his  nice  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  main- 
taining,— 1st.  That  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  not  the 
enemy  or  competitor  of  his  sovereign, — that,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  French  king,  she  put 
away  the  title  of  Queen  of  England, — that,  though 
ner  assumption  of  that  title  was  now  cited  as  the 
fiole  proof  of  her  being  an  enemy,  and  having 
always  been  an  enemy,  yet  the  queen,  his  mistress, 
bad  had  friendship  with  her  during  the  ten 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  that  offence,  stand- 
ing godmother  to  her  son,  and  doing  other  kind 
offices,  and  that,  therefore,  in  trying  to  marry  the 
Scottish  queen,  or  in  assisting  her,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  treason.  2nd.  That  he  had  never  spoken 
with  Rudolfi  the  Italian  but  once,  and  that  then 
he  only  treated  with  him  regarding  some  private 
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loan  and  banking  business;  hearing  from  him, 
indeed,  that  he,  Rudolfi,  was  intending  to  seek  aid 
of  money  among  the  friends  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
but,  as  he,  the  duke,  understood  him,  not  for  ttie 
purpose  of  levying  war  in  England  with  this  money, 
but  merely  that  it  might  be  applied  by  Mary  to 
her  own  comfort  and  the  encouragement  of  her 
own  faithful  subjects  in  Scotland.  3rd.  That  he 
had  never  supplied  the  English  rebels  in  the  north 
with  money  at  the  time  of  their  insurrection, 
although  he  acknowledged  having  since  sent  some 
assistance  to  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  who 
was  his  own  sister,  and  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and 
that  he  had  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  distributing  certain  sums  which  had  been 
sent  into  Flanders  by  the  pope  for  the  relief  of  the 
noble  English  exiles.  He  admitted  that  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  consisting  of  about  six  or  seven 
lines  in  Latin,  and  beginning,  Dilecte  fill,  sdlutem^ 
had  been  delivered  to  him ;  but  he  said  that  he 
was  offended  with  this  liberty,  and  asked  what  he 
had  to  do  with  the  pope,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
his  religion  and  his  country  ? 

Norfolk,  who  in  his  early  life  had  been  the 
pupil  of  the  puritanic  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and 
who  had  always  passed  for  a  good  Piotestant, 
vowed  repeatedly  on  his  trial  that  he  would  rather 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  than  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  notion  of  any  change  of  religion. 
Everything  the  duke  said  was  declared  to  be  false, 
and  was  met  by  the  written  depositions  (all  cobbled 
and  garbled)  of  his  servants  and  accomplices. 
When  he  objected  to  such  evidence  he  was  told 
that  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  sworn  to 
all  they  alleged,  were  worth  more  than  his  bare 
denial.  He  demanded  to  be  personally  confronted 
with  the  witnesses ,  but  this  was  denied  to  him. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  witness  produced,  but  he 
had  known  neither  chains  nor  torture ;  he  was  an 
agent  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  to  ensnare  the  prisoner,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  decency  of  the  process  if  he 
had  been  kept  out  of  sight  altogether.  This  man, 
one  of  the  innumerable  retainers  and  instruments 
of  Leicester,  was  Richard  Candish,  or  Cavendish, 
— ^probably  a  relation  of  the  distinguished  navi- 
gator. His  evidence,  however,  established  nothing 
very  material.  The  duke  looked  upon  him  with  a 
scornful  and  smiling  countenance,  and  said,  "  You 
are  an  honest  man !"  He  reminded  him  how  he 
had,  of  his  own  accord,  become  a  bearer  of  in- 
telligence between  Leicester  and  himself, — how  he 
had  told  him  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  was  firm, 
and  Sir  Nicolas  Throgmorton  his  sure  friend,  and 
that  they  would  both  join  to  deal  with  the  queen 
for  him,  and  how  Sir  Nicolas  Throgmorton  sent 
word  by  him  that  he  doubted  not  the  queen  in  the 
end  would  arrange  matters  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
Further,  he  reminded  Candish  how  he  had  forced 
himself  upon  his  hospitality  in  Norfolk,  and  had 
then  slipped  away  of  a  sudden.  He  gave  him  many 
more  reproachful  words  of  discredit ;  but  the  queen's 
Serjeant  told  the  duke  that  Can<^sh  was  sworn, 
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and  that  was  enough.    The  court,  however,  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  this  witness,  who  appears  to  have 
quailed  before  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  helped 
to  betray.     We  have  mentioned  in  what  manner 
the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  had  been  ex- 
tracted :  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Master  of  the  Requests, 
and  who,  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  had  taken  his 
depositions,  wanted  him  to  appe^ar  in  court  and 
give  his  evidence  orally,  but,  lacking  in  courage  as 
he  was,  the  bishop  refused,  saying,  "  I  never  con- 
ferred with  the  duke  myself  in  any  of  these  matters, 
but  only  by  his  servants,  nor  yet  heard  him  speak 
one  word  at  any  time  against  his  duty  to  his  prince 
and  country ;  and  if  I  shall  be  forced  to  be  present, 
I  will  publicly  profess  before  the  whole  nobility 
that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  maliciously  or 
traitorously    against   the  queen    or  the  realm." 
Norfolk  repeatedly  said  that  the  bishop  was  a  very 
timid  man, — that  Barker  was  a  timid  man, — that 
only  Bannister  had  courage  united  to  fidelity,  and 
that  he  was  "  shrewdly  cramped"  when  he  made  the 
false  confession  they  produced.    And  then  Barham, 
the  queen's  serjeant,  most  impudently  asserted  that 
Bannister  had  been  no  more  tortured  than  the  duke 
himself  had  been.     The  famous  letter  inculpating 
Norfolk,  written  by  Murray,  the  late  regent,was  read 
in  court,  together  with  a'  letter  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  duke  to  Murray,  without  going  into  any 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  those  documents.*     A 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  went  upon  mere  hearsay, 
and  that  at  second  or  third  hand  ;  and  hasty  and 
boastful  words  delivered  in  moments  of  great  ex- 
citement were  taken  as  proofs  of  treason.     There 
were  other  legal  irregularities,  such  as  had  long 
been  and  long  after  continued  to  be  common  in 
state  trials ;  but  the  strangest  of  all — the  grossest 
possible  interference  of  the  queen— occurred  in 
enforcing  that  particular  part  of  the  prosecution 
which  related  to  the  Rudolfi  conspiracy.     The 
solicitor-general  stood  up,  and  said,  "  I  have  also, 
my  lords,  one  thing  more  to  say  to  you  from  the 
queen's  own  mouth.     The  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil do  know  it  very  well,  but  it  is  not  meet  here,  in 
open  presence,  to  be  uttered,  because  it  toucheth 
others  that  are  not  here  now  to  be  named  ;  but,  by 
her  highness's  order,  we  pray  their  lordships  that 
they  will  impart  it  unto  you  more  particularly.    In 
Flanders,  by  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  prince, 
the  whole  plot  of  this  treasou  was  discovered ;  and 
a  servant  of  his,  not  meaning  to  conceal  so  foul 
and  dishonourable  a  practice,    gave  intelligence 
hither  by  letters,  and  hath  therein  disclosed  the 
whole  treason  in  such  form  as  hath  here  been 
proved  unto  you.     But  I  refer  the  more  particular 
declaration  thereof  to  the  peers  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil."    But  no  objection  was  raised  by  any  one  to 
this  strange  declaration  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
acted  as  if  it  were  decisive  of  the  case,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  trial  had  lasted  twelve 
hours,  the  peers  unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of 

•  It  irns  merely  said,  with  raipeet  to  the  duke*«  letter,  that  the 
regent  had  sent  a  copy  of  It  to  Elisabeth  in  hb  (Murray'*)  b»iid- 
H-rltiujf.    They  did  not  even  profosf  to  have  seen  the  oriKiOfl}t 


guilty.  Then  the  edge  of  the  axe  was  turned 
towards  the  duke,  and  the  Lord  Steward  said, — 
**  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lords,  your  peers, 
having  now  found  you  guilty,  what  have  you  to 
say  why  I  may  not  proceed  to  judgment  ?"  The 
duke  replied,  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  and  God 
be  judge  between  me  and  mine  accusers:"  and 
then  the  Lord  High  Steward,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  pronounced  judgment : — "  Thomas,  late  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  you  have  been  indicted  of  high  treason, 
and  my  lords,  your  peers,  have  found  you  guilty  ; 
therefore,  this  court  doth  award  that  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  thence 
be  drawn  through  the  midst  of  London  to  Tyburn ; 
and  there  you  shall  be  hanged  till  you  be  half 
dead,  and  being  alive  you  shall  be  cut  down  quick, 
your  bowels  shall  be  taken  forth  of  your  body,  and 
burnt  before  your  face ;  your  head  shall  be  smitten 
off,  and  your  body  shall  be  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters ;  your  head  and  quarters  to  be  set  up  where 
it  shall  please  the  queen's  majesty  to  appoint :  and 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul."  Then  the 
duke  said,  "  This,  my  lord,  is  the  judgment  of  a 
traitor ;  but  (striking  himself  hard  upon  the  breast) 
I  am  a  true  man  to  God  and  the  queen  as  any  that 
liveth,  and  always  have  been  so.  I  do  n«t  now 
desire  to  live ;  I  will  not  desire  any  of  your  lord- 
ships to  make  petition  for  my  life ;  I  am  at  a  point. 
And,  my  lords,  as  you  have  banished  me  fix)m  your 
company,  I  trust  shortly  to  be  in  a  better  company. 
This  only  I  beseech  you,  my  lords,  to  be  humhie 
suitors  to  the  queen's  majesty,  that  it  will  please 
her  to  be  good  to  my  poor  orphan  children,  and  to 
take  order  for  the  payment  of  my  debts,  and  to 
have  some  consideration  of  my  poor  servants.  God 
knows  how  true  a  heart  I  bear  to  her  majesty  and 
to  my  country,  whatsoever  this  day  hath  been 
falsely  objected  against  me.  Farewell,  my  lords.** 
This  he  spake  with  some  passion ;  otherwise  truly 
he  conducted  himself  all  the  day  long  very  mo- 
destly and  wisely,  as  far  as  his  cause  would  serve 
him.* 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  countenance  and 
behaviour  of  Leicester,  who  sat  through  the  trial 
and  voted  the  death  of  his  confiding  and  generous- 
hearted  victim ;  but  as  he  was  a  perfect  actor,  and 
one  that  could  adapt  himself  to  all  circumstances, 
he  no  doubt  made  a  good  outward  show  of  modesty, 
and  wisdom,  and  loyalty. 

The  mode  in  which  a  case  of  constructive  ti-eason 
was  made  up  will  afford  a  curious  exercise  to  the 
mind,  and  may  be  studied  at  length  with  some 
advantage.f  But,  after  all,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  notion  of  the  extent  of  Norfolk's 
imprudence  or  guilt.  That  the  Rudolfi  conspiracy 
compassed  and  imagined  the  overthrow  of  Rlizabeth, 
in  part  by  the  aid  of  foreign  arms  and  foreign 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  it  would 
have  been  no  unusual  case  if  the  conspirators  h:'.d 
cloaked  and  concealed  their  extremest  views  frum 


•  Jardine,  Criminal  TriaU.->B ambler  Paper*. 
i  See  Mr.  Jardtne*t  remarks  appended  to  his  eh 


count  of  this  remarkable  trial. 
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the  duke,  who  was  evidently  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
more  crafty,  more  daring,  and  inveterate  plotters. 
If  he  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy  in  its  full  extent, 
— which  he  always  denied^  and  which  was  never 
proved  against  him  by  unsuspected  evidence, — he 
was  guilty  at  the  least  of  misprision  of  treason.  He 
Beems  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  English  heart; 
and  not  only  a  patriotic  feeling  for  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  also  many  of  the  prevailing 
national  prejudices  against  foreigners  of  all  kinds, 
not  excepting  even  &e  Scots.  Our  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  he  contemplated  nothing  more  than 
the  reinstating  of  Mary,  the  sharing  in  her  autho- 
rity in  Scotland,  and  in  her  hopes  of  the  English 
succession  on  Elizabeth's  death.  As  a  man  of 
honour  (if  we  may  speak  of  such  a  character  in 
such  a  time),  the  worst  part  of  his  conduct  was 
his  breaking  his  word  to  Elizabeth ;  but  even  there 
he  was  goaded  and  maddened  by  her  harsh  usage, 
beset  by  agents  ever  ready  to  work  on  his  suscept- 
ible temper,  and  in  a  manner  fascinated  by  the 
letters  and  messages  of  Mary. 

But,  though  thus  condemned,  Elizabeth  hesitated 
to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  so  popular  a 
nobleman,  who  was  her  own  kinsman,  and  who 
had  been  for  many  years  her  tried  friend.  Five 
days  after  his  trial  the  duke  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
her  majesty,  confessing  that  he  had  been  undutiful, 
that  he  had  most  unkindly  offended ;  but  he  still 
denied  that  he  had  ever  contemplated  treason.  He 
told  the  queen  that  he  was  now  but  as  *'  a  dead 
dog"  in  this  world,  and  preparing  himself  for  a 
new  kingdom, — that  he  would  not  ask  her  for  life, 
but  only  beseech  her  to  extend  her  merciful  good- 
ness to  his  poor  orphan  children.  Some  of  his 
expressions  are  remarkable,  —  self  -  humiliating 
enough  in  all  conscience.  "  The  heavenly  Lord,'* 
he  says,  *'  for  Christ's  sake,  put  it  into  your  majes- 
ty's most  gracious  heart  that  my  carrion  end  may 
take  away  and  assuage  so  your  majesty's  just  ire,  as 
that  the  little  poor  wretches  may  taste  of  your 
highness's  great  clemency. ...  I  do  most  humbly, 
upon  my  knees,  take  my  leave  most  lowlily ;  be- 
seeching your  excellent  majesty  to  excuse  the  ill 
and  scribbling  writing  hereof,  which,  God  knows, 
proceeds  of  my  unableness,  being  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  care.  God  long  preserve  your 
majesty,  and  bless  this  your  realm  with  your  long 
continuance,  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  to  the  increase  of 
good  gospelers,  and  comfort  of  all  good  subjects."* 
Not  much  touched  with  these  appeals,  but  hoping 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  weakness  of  the  pri- 
soner, Elizabeth  insidiously  urged  him  to  make  an 
ample  confession,  and  accuse  others  :  but  this 
Norfolk  nobly  refiised,  even  when  pleading  for  his 
orphan  children.  **  The  Lord  knoweth,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  myself  know  no  more  than  I  have  been 
charged  withal,  nor  much  of  that,  although,  I 
humbly  beseech  God  and  your  majesty  to  forgive 
me,  I  knew  a  great  deal  too  much.    But  if  it  had 

•  Burghley  Papari*— The  letter  ended—"  Written  by  the  woftU 
haud  of  a  dead  man.  your  majeety's  moet  unworthy  subject,  and  yet 
mr  majeety't,  in  ny  hombto  prayer,  oatU  tlw  last  breath,  Thomas 


pleased  your  highness,  whilst  I  was  a  man  in  law, 
to  have  commanded  my  accusers  to  have  been 
brought  to  my  face,  although  of  my  own  knowledge 
I  knew  no  more  than  as  I  have  particularly  con- 
fessed, yet,  if  it  had  pleased  your  majesty,  there 
might  perchance  have  bolted  out  somewhat 
amongst  them  which  might  have  made  somewhat 
for  mine  own  purgation,  and  your  highness  per- 
chance have  thereby  known  that  which  is  now  un- 
discovered  Now,  an  if  it  please  your 

majesty,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  come  face  to  face 
to  do  you  any  service ;  the  one  being  a  shameless 
Scot,  and  the  other  an  Italianized  Englishman,* 
their  faces  will  be  too  brazen  to  yield  to  any 
truth  that  I  shall  charge  them  with ;  though 
the  one  was  my  man,  yet  he  will  now  count 
himself  my  master,  and  so  indeed  he  may,  for  he 
hath,   God  forgive  him,  mastered  me  with   his 

untruth Alas!    an  if   it  please  your 

majesty  now  to  weigh  how  little  I  can  say  for  your 
better  service,  and  how  little  credit  a  dead  man  in 
law  hath,  I  hope  your  highness  of  your  most 
gracious  goodness  will  not  command  me  to  that 
which  cannot,  I  think,  do  you  any  service,  and  yet 
may  heap  more  infamy  upon  me,  unhappy  wretch ! 
(which  needs  not),  for  they  will  report  that  for 
abjectness  of  mine,  or  else,  Uiereby  to  seek  pardon 
of  my  life,  I  was  contented  to  accuse  by  suspicion, 
when  I  had  no  other  ground  thereunto."t  This 
letter  was  written  from  the  Tower  on  the  23rd  of 
Jaimary.  On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  Eli- 
zabeth signed  the  warrant  for  the  duke's  execu- 
tion on  the  Monday  following ;  but  at  a  late  hour 
on  Sunday  night  she  summoned  to  her  presence 
the  wily  Burghley,  who  had  been  earnest  with  her 
to  permit  the  law  to  take  its  course.  The  queen, 
according  to  Burghley's  own  words, "  now  entered 
into  a  great  misliking  that  the  duke  should  die  the 
next  day,  and  said  she  was,  and  should  be,  dis- 
quieted, and  that  she  would  have  a  new  warrant 
made  that  very  night  to  the  sheriffs,  to  forbear 
until  they  should  hear  further ;  and  so  they  did : 
God's  will  be  done,  and  aid  her  majesty  to  do  her- 
self good ! "  J  Another  warrant  was  countermanded 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  third,  obtained,  as  the 
queen  gave  out,  by  importunate  counsel,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  was  recalled  with  her  own  hand  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  evidently 
most  anxious  to  lighten  the  odium  of  the  execution, 
or  to  shift  it  from  herself.  The  preachers,  who  had  of 
late  received  regular  political  instructions  from  her 


*  Alluding  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Barker. 

f  Burghley  Papers. 

X  Burghley  Papers.  These  words  occur  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Walungham.  who  was  still  resitlent  ambassador  at  Paris.  In  the 
same  letter  Cecil  says,  "  I  cannot  write  you  what  is  the  inward 
cause  of  the  stayof  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  only  I  find  her 
maiesty  divenly  disposed.  Sometime  wbeo  she  speaketh  of  her 
majesty's  danger,  she  concludeth  that  Justice  should  be  done ;  ano- 
ther time,  when  she  spcaketh  of  his  nearness  of  blood,  of  his  supe- 
riority' in  honour,  tec,  she  stayeth.  As,  upon  Saturday,  she  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  writs  to  the  Bheriffs  of  London,  for  his  execution  on 
Monday,  and  so  all  preparations  were  made  with  the  expectation  of 
all  London,  and  concourse  of  many  thousands  yesterday  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  their  coming  was  answered  with  another  ordinary  execution 
of  Mather  and  Barney,  for  conspiring  the  queen's  majesty's  death, 
and  of  one  Rolph,  for  connteruitiog  the  queen's  majesty's  hand 
twiee,  to  gel  Mseeakd  lands." 
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council,  took  up  the  matter,  and,  unmindful  of  the 
evangelical  forbearance,  they  clamoured  for  ven- 
geance on  the  duke,  who  had  put  in  jeopardy  Uie 
queen,  the  state,  the  gospel,  and  who  had  leagued 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  the  true  faith.     Pri- 
vate letters  were  written  to  the  same  effect  to  her 
majesty,  but  still  she  hesitated.     In  the  mean- 
while, Parliament  had  assembled.     On  the  16th  of 
May  the  Commons  communicated  with  the  Lords, 
and  then  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  throne,  repre- 
senting that  there  could  be  no  safety  till  the  duke 
was  dead,  and  calling  for  his  immediate  execution. 
The  fanatic  reasoning  or  declamation  of  the  Com- 
mons had  a  wonderful  effect  out  of  doors — every 
Protestant  seemed  to  echo  their  call  for  blood; 
and  at  last  Elizabeth  put  her  hand  to  a  death- 
warrant,  which  was  twt  revoked.     Out  of  regard 
to  his  high  rank,  the  brutal  punishment  awarded 
by  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  beheading  at 
the  usaal  place.     On  the  2nd  of  June,  1572,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  duke  was  brought 
to  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Tower  Hill,  attended  by 
Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Fox,  the 
martyrologist,  who  had  formerly  been  his  tutor. 
Dr.  Nowel  desired  the  multitude  to  keep  silence ; 
after  which  the  duke  made  a  dying  speech,  which 
was  always  expected,  if  not  forcibly  exacted,  on 
such  occasions.     "  *Tis  no  new  tiling,"  said  Nor- 
folk, "  for  men  to  suffer  death  in  this  place ; 
though,  since  the  beginning  of  our  most  gracious 
queen's  reign,  I  am  the  first,  and  God  grant  I  may 
be  the  last.     I  acknowledge  my  peers  have  justly 
sentenced  me  worthy  of  death ;  nor  have  I  any 
design  to  excuse  myself.     I  freely  confess  that  I 
treated  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  things  of  great 
moment,  without  my  sovereign's  knowledge,  which 
I  ought  not  to  have  done ;  whereupon  I  was  cast 
into  the  Tower.      But  I  was  afterwards   set  at 
liberty,  having  made  an  humble  submission,  and 
promised,  upon  honour,  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  her ;  yet  I  confess  I  acted  contrary,  and 
this,  in  truth,  disturbs  my  conscience."     He  then 
made  an  unseemly  distinction  between  his  word  of 
honour  and  his  oath,  emphatically  assuring  the 
people  that  he  had  neither  promised  nor  sworn  it 
at  the  communiontable,  as  was  commonly  reported. 
He  then  proceeded  to  confess  neither  more  nor  less 
than  he  had  done  on  his  trial ;   to  aver  that  he  had 
never  been  popishly  inclined,  though  some  of  his 
servants  and  acquaintance  were  addicted  to  the 
Romish  religion;    and  he  said  that,  if  he  had 
offended  God,  the  church,  or  the  Protestants,  in 
having  such  servants  and  acquaintance,  he  prayed 
Gotl  and  them  to  forgive  him.     Then,  after  the 
reading  of  a  psalm  or  two,  he  said,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."     He  embraced  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and 
whispered  something  to  him.     The  Dean  Nowel, 
turning  to  the  people,  said,  **  The  duke  desires 
you  all  to  pray  to  God  for  him,  and  withal  keep 
silence,  that  his  mind  may  not  be  disturbed." 
The  headsman  asked  the  duke's  foreiveness,  and 
bad  it  granted.    One  offering  him  a  handkerchief 


to  cover  his  eyes,  he  refused  it,  saying,  "  I  «m  not 
in  the  least  a^aid  of  death."  He  then  fell  on  his 
knees,  praying,  and  presently  he  stretched  his 
neck  across  the  block,  and  his  head,  at  one  hlow, 
was  cut  off,  and  showed  by  the  executioner  to  the 
sorrowing  and  weeping  multitude.*  "  It  is  in- 
credible," continues  Camden,  a  spectator  of  the  * 
sad  scene,  **  how  dearly  he  was  loved  by  the 
people,  whose  good-will  he  had  gained  bv  a 
princely  munificence  and  extraordinary  sffability. 
.  .  .  The  wiser  sort  of  men  were  variously  affected : 
some  were  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
which,  during  his  life,  seemed  to  threaten  the  state 
from  him  and  his  faction :  others  were  moved 
with  pity  towards  him,  as  one  very  nobly  de- 
scendeid,  of  an  extraordinary  good  nature,  comely 
personage,  and  manly  presence ;  who  might  have 
been  both  a  support  and  ornament  to  his  country, 
had  not  the  crafty  wiles  of  the  envious  and  his  own 
false  hopes,  led  on  with  a  show  of  doing  the  public 
service,  diverted  him  from  his  first  course  of  life. 
They  called  likewise  to  mind  the  untimely  end  of 
his  father,t  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  and 
famous  in  war,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  same 
place  five- and- twenty  years  before." 

But  the  Protestants,  whose  wild  alarms  had  not 
yet  subsided,  were  eager  for  a  still  greater  sacrifice, 
and  they  turned  a  ready  ear  to  an  anonymoiu 
casuist,  who  proved,  in  his  own  way,  that  it  stood, 
not  only  with  justice,  but  with  the  honour  and 
safety  of  Elizabeth  to  send  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  scaffold ;  and  to  another  writer, 
who  supported  his  arguments  with  numberless 
texts  of  scripture,  all  made  to  prove  that  Mary  had 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  by  a 
special  Providence,  and  deserved  to  die  the  death, 
because  she  was  guilty  of  adultery,  murder,  con- 
spiracy, treason,  and  blasphemy,  and  because  she 
was  an  idolator,  and  led  others  to  idolatry.}  Both 
Houses  would  have  proceeded  against  the  captive 
by  bill  of  attainder,  but  Elizabeth  interfered,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  cutting  her 
off  from  her  hereditary  rights,  or  with  passing  a 
law  to  make  her  unable  and  unworthy  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  England. §  The  captive  queen 
had  been  restored  to  her  old  prison  in  Tutbury 
Castle  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and,  after  some  hurried  removes 
to  Chats  worth  and  other  places,  she  was  now  at 
Sheffield  Castle,  in  the  tender  keeping  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  my  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who  both  wished 
her  in  her  grave,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Norfolk 

*  Camden. 

f  The  Bocomplbbed  Earl  of  Satrcy,  tbe  last  noble  tidin  of  Elin- 
brth'g  father. 

t  D'Ewca. 

I  nari;hle]r  was  disappointca  and  angty  that  Elixabetb  dU  ^ 
now  send  Mary  to  th«  block.  In  a  letter  dated  Slst  May.  ISW 
addressed  to  Walsingham,  who  was  at  Paris,  he  says  that  tberf  vm 
••  soundness*  in  the  Commons,  and  **  no  lack"  in  the  hiifher  Hoiu*. 
but  the  qupen  had  spoilt  aU ;  there  being  *'  in  the  hiffhesi  fftion 
such  slowness  in  the  oflSers  of  surety,  aud  luch  stay  in  lesolatioB,  tf 
It  secmeth  God  is  not  pleased  that  the  surety  shall  snocenl.  To 
kimeat  that  seeretly  I  cannot  ibibear.  and  thereby.  «ilb  it  awl"*j 
like.  I  am  overthrown  In  heart,  so  aa  I  have  no  spark  alsaost  vt  ^ 
spirits  left  in  me  to  nourish  health  in  ny  body/'— ZM^  D^y^ 
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to  exult  over  her  sufFeringS}  and  to  insult  her  to 
her  face.  Sir  Ralph  informed  Burghley  how  he 
had  forthwith  communicated  what  had  passed  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  my  Lady  Shrewshury,  to  the 
end  that  she  might  take  occasion  to  make  this 
queen  understand  the  same,  and  how  also  he  had 
'  given  out  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  castle  what  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  did  sit  upon  the  trial,  and,  by 
common  consent,  pronounce  the  duke  guilty. 
**  Which,"  continues  Sir  Ralph,  "  being  put 
abroad  here  in  the  house  after  this  sort,  was 
brought  unto  the  knowledge  of  this  queen  by  some 
of  her  folks  which  heard  it,  before  my  Lady  of 
Shrewsbury  came  unto  her,  for  the  which  this 
queen  wept  very  bitterly,  so  that  my  lady  found 
her  all  bewept  and  mourning,  and,  asking  her 
what  she  ailed,  she  answered  that  she  was  sure  my 
lady  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  that 
she  could  not  but  be  grieved  to  understand  of  the 
trouble  of  her  friends,  which  she  knew  well  did 
fare  the  worse  for  her  sake ;  and  sure  she  was  that 
the  duke  fared  the  worse  for  that  which  she  of 
late  had  written  to  the  queen's  majesty."  My 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  a  woman  of  a  peculiarly  ma- 
lignant disposition,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
mailly  jealous  at  the  attentions  which  her  husband 
paid  to  his  prisoner,  insultingly  told  the  fallen 
queen  that  she  might  be  assured  that  whatsoever 
she  had  written  to  Elizabeth  could  do  neither  good 
nor  harm.  According  to  Sadler,  Mary,  "  with 
mourning,  became  silent,  and  had  no  will  to  talk 
any  more  of  the  matter,  and  so,  like  a  true  lover, 
she  remained  still  mourning  for  her  love.*  .... 
All  the  last  week  this  queen  did  not  once  look 
out  of  her  chamber,  hearing  that  the  duke  stood 
upon  his  arraignment  and  trial;  .  .  .  and  my 
presence  is  such  a  trouble  unto  her,  that,  unless 
she  come  out  of  her  chamber,  I  come  little  at  her, 
but  my  lady  is  seldom  from  her."t  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  devise  a  more  trying  mode  of  tor- 
ture than  the  constant  attendance  of  such  a  woman 
as  Lady  Shrewsbury!  But  Mary  had  soon  to 
weep  for  more  blood.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, after  lying  more  than  two  years  a  prisoner  in 
I^chleven  Castle,  was  basely  sold  to  Elizabeth  by 
the  execrable  Morton,  who,  during  his  own  exile  in 
England,  had  tasted  largely  of  the  northern  earl's 
hospitality  and  generosity.  This  transaction  was  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  character  of  the  murderer  of 
Rizzio  and  of  Daniley.  He  permitted  William 
Douglas,  the  laird  of  Lochleven,  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  exiled  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland for  the  liberation  of  her  husband.  Two  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  price  agreed  upon,  was  deposited 
by  the  countess  at  Antwerp.  Morton,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  another  bargain  with  Elizabeth.     In 

•  '•  God,  I  triut,"  adds  Sadler,  «'  will  pnt  it  Into  the  queen't  ma- 
jesty's heart  so  to  provide  for  herself  that  such  true  loren  may  re- 
ceive such  rewards  and  fiuits  of  tlieir  lore  as  they  have  Justly  de- 
nerved  at  her  mi^esty's  bands." 

i  Ellis's  Letters.— Sadler  also  teUi  Burghley  that  my  Ix>rd  of 
Shrewsbury  hath  *'  a  costly  guest'*  in  him :  "  for,**  says  he,  "  I  and 
my  men  and  tbirty-sls  horses  of  mine  do  all  lie  and  feed  here  at  his 
charge,  and.  therefore,  the  sooner  he  come  home  the  bettee  fat  him.*' 
Shrewsbury's  absence  was  occasioned  by  his  attending  Norfolk's 
trial. 


the  month  of  June  or  July  the  unfortunate  earl 
was  carried  on  board  a  vessel  to  proceed,  as  he 
was  told  by  these  infernal  traitors,  to  join  his  dear 
wife  in  Flanders.  We  need  scarcely  add  what 
followed ;  as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  landed  at 
Berwick,  the  first  English  port ;  from  Berwick  he 
was  conducted  to  York,  and  there  beheaded  with- 
out a  trial  *  The  earl,  in  the  parlance  of  those 
times,  continued  obstinate  in  religion,  and  declared 
he  would  die  a  Catholic  of  the  pope's  church. 
^*  In  his  talk  with  divers  he  named  himself 
simple  Tom,  and  said  simple  Tom  must  die 
to  setup  cruel  heresy.  .  ,  He  did  not  pray  for  the 
queen's  majesty,  nor  even  wish  her  well,  nor  yet 
would  confess  he  had  offended  her  majesty,  whereat 
many  were  offended,  and  thought  he  had  no  duti- 
ful consideration  of  her  majesty ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  stiff-necked  Papists  rejoiced  much 
of  his  stedfastness  in  their  creed  of  Popish  reli- 
gion." The  Papists,  indeed,  considered  North- 
umberland as  a  martyr,  while  the  Protestants,  still 
bewildered  in  their  panic,  and,  with  the  natural 
feelings  of  Englishmen  obliterated  by  religious 
antipathies  and  disgraceful  fears,  called  for  the 
heaas  of  more  traitors  and  idolators  like  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Gargrave,  who  communicates  these  par- 
ticulars of  the  earl's  execution  to  Lord  Burghley, 
adds,  "  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  preserve  the 
queen's  majesty  and  all  good  subjects  from  their 
deceitful  and  cruel  practices,  the  which,  in  my 
opinion,  they  intend,  if  time  would  serve.  They 
have  too  much  liberty  and  scope,  and  wax  hard- 
hearted, wilful,  and  stubborn. "f 

In  Scotland  Mary's  cause  had  grown  more  and 
more  hopeless,  and  many  had  forfeited  their  lives 
for  their  passionate  attachment  to  it.  Encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  the  father  of  Darnley, 
the  imbecile  Lennox,  had  established  himself  in 
the  regency.  More  than  a  year  before  Norfolk's 
death,  he  gained,  by  surprise,  the  strong  castle  of 
Dunbartou,  which  had  held  out  most  gallantly  for 
the  queen.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  that 
fortress,  was  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, whom  Lennox  caused  to  be  hanged  pub- 
licly at  Stirling  without  trial.  The  civil  war  then 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  deeper  atro- 
cities were  committed  by  both  parties.  The  re- 
gent, in  a  parliament,  attainted  Secretary  Maitland 
as  one  of  the  assassins  of  his  son  Darnley,  and 
some  chiefs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  for  their 
opposition  to  the  king's  government  He  assem- 
bled a  second  parliament,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  more  attainders,  but  his  own  hour  was 
come.  The  Earl  of  Huntley,  Lord  Claude  Hamil- 
ton, younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and 

•  In  Pcicy*s  'Rellqiiesof  Enslish  Fbetrv*  (i.  S95)  there  is  a  ballad 
on  the  giving  up  of  the  Earl  of  Noxthumberland  to  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
Wright  has  recently  published  fh)m  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  some  verses  on  the  same  subjrat  by  one  Singleton,  a 
gentleman  of  Lancashire,  but  then  a  ptisooer  at  Yoric  for  n^liieion. 

t  Wright,  Queen  KHxabeth  and  Her  Times.— Sir  Thomas  Gar- 

Save  was  not  unusually  intolerant ;  there  b  scarcely  a  letter  of 
osn  times  but  laments  that  the  persecuted  Papists  are  not  much 
more  harshlv  dealt  with.    If  some  persons  had  had  their  own  wav, 

they  would  have  made  a  tort  of  Protesti      " 

the  Catholic  one. 


»tant  St.  Baxtltolomew  befixe 
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Scot  of  Bucdeugh,  secretly  assembled  five  hun- 
dred men,  made  a  night  march,  and  got  possession 
of  the  town  of  Stirling  without  opposition.  The 
Hamiltons,  on  their  onslaught,  cried,  *  Remember 
the  archbishop,'  for  the  prelate  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
of  their  kindred,  thougn  only  illegitimately  so.* 
In  a  few  moments  they  broke  open  the  lodgings  of 
the  principal  lords  of  the  regent's  faction,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners,  together  with  Lennox 
himself.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents  to 
convey  their  captives  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  which 
was  still  in  their  hands ;  but  Morton  escaped,  bar- 
ricaded his  house,  and  made  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
the  burghers  of  Stirling  rose  upon  the  intruders ; 
some  troops  arrived  under  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and 
the  victors  found  themselves  obliged  to  turn  and 
flee.  One  of  the  Hamiltons,  determined  that  the 
regent  should  not  escape,  bade  him  remember  the 
archbishop,*^  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  It 
was  a  wUd  scene.  The  five  hundred  fled, 
loaded  with  plunder,  and,  as  the  borderers  of  Buc- 
cleugh  had  carried  off  every  horse  they  could  find 
in  Stirling,  their  adversaries  could  not  pursue 
them.  As  another  regent  was  now  wanting,  the 
lords  nominated  the  Earl  of  Man? — a  man  far  too 
honourable  for  those  men  and  those  times.  Morton 
had  more  power  than  the  new  regent,  and  Morton 
was  the  devoted  friend  and  servant  of  Elizabeth, 
whom  he  obeyed  in  all  particulars,  managing  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  in  such  ways  as  best  suited  her 
real  or  supposed  interests.  But,  in  spite  of  Mor- 
ton and  Elizabeth,  the  baimer  of  Mary  still  floated 
over  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  Castle ;  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north  the  Gordons  and  other 
Highlanders  kept  her  cause  lingering  on. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Walsingham 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  treaty  with  France  had 
been  concluded  in  the  month  of  April,  1572,  about 
six  weeks  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  execution. 
The  French  king  bound  himself  to  give  Elizabeth 
aid  in  all  cases  of  invasion  whatsoever ;  but  Eliza- 
beth did  not  show  any  readiness  in  proceeding 
with  the  matrimonial  treaty,  which  was  interrupted 
and  renewed  several  times,  and  altogether  inge- 
niously prolonged  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The 
English  queen  had  been  feasting  at  Kenilworth 
Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  reached 
Woodstock  on  her  way  homeward,  w^hen  she  re- 
ceived the  dismal  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  at  Paris.  The  late  pacification 
between  the  French  Catholics  and  Huguenots  had 
been  as  hollow  as  all  the  preceding  ones :  both 
parties  were  jealous  and  distrustful,  rsmkling  with 
ancient  enmities;  each  had  committed  upon  the 
other  cruelties  which  it' was  difficult  to  forget,  and 
each  regarded  the  other  as  reprobated  by  the 
Almighty.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Huguenots 
wastlie  young  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  France  ;  but  the  real  leader  was  the  veteran 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  France,  and  one  of  the  first 
military  commanders  of  the  16tb  century.     After 

•  H«  was  uttaral  brotber  to  ths  DqIu  of  ChattDicraalt.  Ow  head 
oftiiteUa« 


the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  pacificatioa,  Coligni 
was  earnestly  invited  to  court ;  but,  suspecting  the 
bad  intentions  of  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  he  declined  the  invitation,  and  retired  to 
Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  where 
Navarre,  Condd,  and  other  eminent  Protestants, 
kept  him  company.  In  the  spring  of  1571,  King 
Charles  professed  a  wonderfid  eagerness  to  recon- 
cile the  two  parties,  and  offered  the  hand  of  his 
sister  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  the  same  time, 
he  tempted  Cobgni  with  the  offer  of  the  command 
of  a  great  French  army  to  be  sent  into  Flanders  to 
co-operate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the 
King  of  Spain — a  project  which  was  re^y  enter- 
tained, and  which,  with  other  things,  proves  how 
little  bmding  was  the  great  Catholic  league  that 
excited  such  dread  in  &igland  and  in  most  Pro- 
testant states.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Charles  again  earnestly  solicited  the  admiral  to  re- 
pair to  court,  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sending  the  letter,  backed  by  warm  solicita- 
tions from  the  admiral's  near  relations,  by  the  hands 
of  Teligny,  the  admiral's  son-in-law.  As,  up  to 
this  time,  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty  had  been 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  court,  Coligni  had 
scarcely  an  excuse  for  non-compliance.  The 
sovereign,  moreover,  who  was  now  of  ag;e,  had 
made  a  great  display  of  frankness  and  sincerity, 
and  had  even  given  the  English  ambassador,  Wal- 
singham, reason  for  believing  that,  in  his  heart,  he 
inclined  to  those  of  the  new  religion.*  The  ad- 
miral, therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1571  went  to 
Blois,  where  Charles  was  keeping  his  court  He 
was  received  with  all  honour — was  restored  to 
all  his  former  dignities,  and  the  king  called 
him  "  Father."  For  several  months  no  one 
appeared  to  be  so  dear  to  the  king  as  the 
veteran  Coligni ;  but  it  is  stated,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  king  cautioned  him  against  his 
mother  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  her  Italian  fa- 
vourites. Many  of  the  Huguenots,  who  suspected 
the  whole  court,  not  excepting  the  king,  repeatedly 
warned  the  admiral  of  his  danger ;  out  this  old 
soldier  had  seen  enough  of  intestine  and  religious 
war ;  and  he  said  that  he  would  rather  be  draped 
a  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris  than  be  the 
means  of  renewing  those  horrors.  Meanwhile  the 
match  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Princess 
Margaret  went  on;  and  on  the  1 8th  of  August  of 
the  present  year  (1572)  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
witli  great  pomp  at  Paris.  Coligni  and  a  gre^ 
number  of  the  Protestant  lords  attended,  and,  as 
they  would  not  enter  the  church  to  witness  what 
they  called  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  there  was 
a  temporary  building  erected  for  them  at  the  porch 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  three  fol- 
lowing days  were  spent  in  festivity.  On  tlie  fourth 
day  (Friday,  the  22nd  of  August)  the  admiral 
attended  a  privy  council,  after  which  he  went  to 
the  tennis-yard  with  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  others  of  the  court.  As  he  walked  thence 
homeward  through  the  streets  an  aiquebuae  was 
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discharged  at  him  fSrom  the  window  of  a  house  oc- 
cupied by  a  dependent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.     He 
was  struck  in  two  places,  but  neither  of  the  wounds 
was  dangerous.     The  Huguenots  crowded  to  his 
house  uttering    menacing    language  against  the 
Guises,  for  they  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  directed  the  blow  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  Poltrot, 
the  Huguenot,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.*     King 
Charles,  hearing  that  the  admiral  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  him,  went  to  his  house  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
his  courtiers.     Coligni  requested  to  speak  with  the 
king  alone,  and  Charles  commanded  his  mother, 
brother,  and  the  rest  to  remove  to  some  distance. 
When  the  admiral  began  to  speak  very  earnestly, 
Catherine  came  up  and  drew  the  king  away.     We 
cannot  enter  into  the  long  controversy  as  to  the 
relative  guilt  of  the  parties,  or  whether  the  king 
himself  had  premeditated,  through  many  months, 
the  murder  of  the  admiral  and  the  general  massacre 
which  followed.      Our  own   impression  is,  that 
Charles,  wretch  as  he  was,  was  not  privy  to  the 
greater  design  of  the  massacre,  but  that  he  was 
carried  forward  suddenly,  in  part  by  his  mother, 
and  in  part  by  his  own  fears  at  the  menacing  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  Huguenots  when  they  saw 
what  had  been  intended  against  their  great  chief. 
On  Saturday,  the  23rd,  the  queen-mother  held 
secret  conferences  in  the  Louvre,  and  after  dinner, 
or  about  noon,  she  entered  the  king's  chamber, 
where  her  other  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  several 
lords,  soon  joined  her.    All  united  in  representing 
to  Charles  that  the  Huguenots  were  at  that  moment 
plotting  his  destruction,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
destroy  them  before  night,  he  and  his  whole  family 
would  be  sacrificed  before  the  next  morning.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  thereupon  gave  a  reluctant 
consent  to  a  general  massacre,  the  execution  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  dukes  of  Guise,  Anjou, 
and  Aumale,  Montespan,  and  Marshal  Tavannes, 
who  are  generally  believed  to  have  arranged  the 
whole  plan  beforehand  with   the  queen-mother. 
Charles  and  Catherine  then  went  to  an  open  bal- 
cony to  await  the  result,  the  young  king  trembling 
all  over.     At  a  concertdl  signal — the  tolling  of  a 
church  bell — the  work  of  blood  began.    The  house 
of  Coligni  was  burst  open,  and  he  and  all  in  it 
were  murdered.    The  outchers  threw  the  bodies 
out  of  the  windows  into  the  streets,  where  they 
were  treated  with  brutal  indignity :  and  then  the 
tocsin  was  sounded  from  the  parliament  house, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  protect  their  religion 
and  their  king,     forthwith  all  Paris  resounded 
with  the  horrid  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  Huguenots ! 
— kill  every  man  of  them ! — kill !— kill  !*'    And 

*  The  OniMi  had  maintained  that  Poltroft  was  an  agent  of  ColignL 
The  Hagoenots  did  oeeationalW  Teeort  to  anoetlnattone  ae  well  as 
the  Cathollce.  Nearly  four  years  before  this  attempted  assassination 
of  Coligni  aa  attempt  was  made  to  murder  another  of  Qneen  Mary's 
ancles,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  Rheims ;  where,  **  as  he  was  going 
into  his  coaeh,  he  was  shot  at  with  an  arquebnie,  which,  missing 
him,  fttrack  one  of  his  called  Ince.  an  Itallsn :  and,  striking  him 
through  the  body,  he  Ml  deftd.*— Letter  fkom  Sir  Henry  Noixis  to 
Ceeil,  given  by  WrighU 


the  Protestants,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  were 
atrociously  slaughtered,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Towards  evening  proclamation  was  made,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  it  was  the  king's  will  the  slaughter 
should  cease ;  but,  the  Parisians  were  drunk  with 
blood,  and  the  massacre  was  partially  continued 
through  that  night  and  the  two  following  days.  It 
is  said  that  the  governors  in  the  provinces  received 
the  king's  orders  to  prevent  similar  atrocities  in 
their  jurisdictions ;  but  either  from  contrary  orders 
received  from  the  queen-mother,  or  from  the  into- 
lerance and  vindictiveness  of  the  Catholics,  scenes 
of  precisely  the  same  sort  were  enacted  in  Roueuj 
Lyons,  and  other  cities.  In  Paris  alone,  five  hun- 
dred men  of  rank,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  of 
inferior  conditions,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
All  were  not  Huguenots,  for  many  a  Catholic  took 
this  easy  opportunity  for  dispatching  his  personal 
enemy  without  regard  to  his  creed.  In  all  France 
thirty  thousand  individuals  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  and  the  days  of  slaughter 
which  followed  it.*  When  the  deed  was  done  the 
young  king  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  horror, 
and  affright.  "  Every  moment,"  he  cried,  "  whe- 
ther I  am  asleep  or  awake,  I  am  haunted  by  visions 
of  murdered  men,  all  covered  with  blood,  and 
hideous  to  sight."  At  first  he  endeavoured  to 
attribute  the  massacre  to  the  ancient  feud  between 
the  House  of  Guise  and  the  House  of  Coligni,  but 
he  presently  shifted  his  ground.  He  went  in  state 
to  the  parliament  at  Paris,  avowed  himself  the 
author  of  the  massacre,  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of 
giving  thereby  a  lasting  peace  to  France,  denounced 
the  admiral  and  his  adherents  as  traitors,  and  de- 
clared that,  hj  his  timely  activity,  he  had  prevented 
their  murdering  his  whole  family. 

Of  the  French  Protestants  who  escaped,  some 
threw  themselves  into  Rochelle,  whence  they  cast 
an  implormg  eye  towards  England:  others  fled 
across  the  Channel,  until  every  English  port  on  the 
south  coast  was  crowded  with  them.  Their  recitals 
filled  the  whole  nation  with  horror  and  indignation. 
The  English  people  would  have  rushed  at  once 
into  a  war  to  punish  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
the  French  Catholics;  but  their  queen  took  the 
matter  much  more  coolly,  and  peremptorily  forbade 
any  of  her  subjects  to  take  up  arms  except  on  their 
own  account,  and  as  private  volunteers.f    Shcfdid 

*  The  number  of  the  dead  is  variously  stated,  according  to  the  reli- 
i?ion  of  the  parties  writing,  at  4,000, 10.000,  40,000, 70,000,  lOO.OOO  I 
De  Thou,  Adriani.  De  Serresb  and  the  author  of  a  discourse  ad- 
dressed to  the  Swiss  cnntons,  quoted  by  Mr.  Allen  (Letter  to 
Francis  Jeffrev,  Esii.  Svo.,  London.  1SS7),  agree  in  stating  the  total 
number  at  30,000.  The  Swiss  says,—"  In  France,  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  30.000  persons  were  massacred  within  a  few  days.  Thej 
were  not  slain  in  open  battle,  but  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  Tney  were 
not  armed  and  arrayed  for  fight ;  but  were  naiied  and  asleep,  or  in  a 
suppliant  posture^  bent  on  iheir  knees,  \ " 


dr  knees,  petitioninK  fat  mercy  from 
t  assembled  in  a  body,  but  dispersed 
aces  of  residence.    Tnis  was  not  done 


their  assassins.    They  were  not  i 

in  their  separate  houses  aod  places  of  residence.  This  was  not  done 
bv  order  oi  justice  or  by  course  of  law,  but  by  the  rage  and  violence 
of  a  furious  populace  let  loose  from  restraint.    Among  the  victims 


ware  many  persons  confined  by  sickness  or  impotent  from  age,  many 
honourable  ladies  and  viituous  damsels  of  rank  and  family,  many 
women  with  child,  many  youths  entering  on  life,  and  many  helpless 


I  and  Tiituous  damsels  of  rank  and  family,  many 
i,  many  youths  entering  on  life,  and  many  helpless 
children,  many  holy  and  learned  men  whose  avocations  exdudad 
them  flrom  the' profession  of  arms." 

f  The  Bishoo  of  London  (Sandys)  was  very  fearfVil  lest  the  zeal  of 
the  preachers  should  lead  them  to  say  things  which  would  not  square 
with  the  queen's  diplomatic  relations  with  Prance.  As  the  whole 
oonrt  was  absent  when  the  news  of  the  massscra  arrived,  h«  wiote  to 
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not  recall  her  ambasBador ; — ^nay,  she  scarcely  inter- 
rupted her  matrimonial  treaty,  though  she  was  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  French  court 
that  a  visit  to  England,  which  had  been  projected 
for  her  young  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  would 
not  be  desirable  in  the  present  temper  of  her 
people.  On  the  2'7th  of  August  Walsingham  sent 
his  secretary  with  a  most  civil  message  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  thanking  her  and  the  king,^  her  son, 
with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  great  care  it  had 
pleased  them  to  have  of  his  safety  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  English  in  France  "  during  this  last 
tumult*^  for  with  this  gentle  word  does  the  am- 
bassador designate  one  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds 
recorded  in  any  history.*  In  a  few  days  he 
received  instructions  from  his  court  to  say,  that  it 
was  hoped  the  French  king  might  be  able  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  Coligni  and  the  Huguenots ;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  king  would  hardly  stand  excused 
towards  God  and  the  world. f  A  few  months  after, 
to  show  her  love  to  her  good  brother  Charles,  she 
stood  godmother  to  his  infant  daughter ;  and  she 
still  kept  talking  of  '*  the  motion  of  the  marriage  " 
with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.}  But  other  Protestant 
princes  in  Germanv  put  themselves  in  a  warlike 
attitude,  and  openly  succoured  the  French  Hu- 
guenots, who  were  soon  in  the  field  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men.  Elizabeth,  however,  sent  secret 
assistance  both  into  France  and  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  persevering  Dutch,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  mamtained  the  struggle  against 
all  the  forces  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  could 
pour  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  first  effects  in  England  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  was  an  outcry  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Queen  Mary,  a  measure 
recommended  by  nearly  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  from  Parker  the  primate  downwards.  On 
the  5th  of  September  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London, 
proposed  to  Burghley  forthwith  to  cut  off  the 
Scottish  queen's  head,  who,  he  said,  was  the  in- 
firm part  in  the  foundation  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  {ipsa  est  nostri  fundi  calamitas)  ;  to  re- 
move from  the  queen  all  Papists  and  private  per- 
suaders ;  to  shut  up  the  chief  Papists  of  the  realm 
in  the  Tower ;  to  comfort,  prefer,  and  place  in 
authority  the  Protestants,  **  which  only  are  faith- 
ful subjects ;"  and  to  displace  all  Papists  whatso- 
ever.§  The  queen  still  shrunk  from  the  odium  of 
publicly  imbruing  her  hands  in  her  rival's  blood ; 


Bnrxhley,— "The  citiiens  of  London,  in  these  dangerous  days,  had 
nf>ed  pniiiently  to  be  dealt  withal:  the  praHchen  appointed  for  Uie 
Cross  in  this  vacation  are  bat  young  men,  unskilfUl  in  matters  poll- 
tieal.  yet  so  carried  with  zeal  that  they  will  enter  into  them,  and 
pour  forth  their  opinions.  If  the  league  stondeth  Arm  betwixt  her 
majesty  and  the  Fkench  king  (as  I  suppose  it  doth),  ther  may  per- 
haps, being  not  diracted,  utter  speech  to  the  breach  thereof;  how  that 
will  be  liked  of  I  doubt  If  I  may  recelTe  from  your  lordship  some 
direcUon  or  advice  herein,  I  will  not  fitil  to  direct  them  so  well  as  I 
can.  The  Dean  of  Paul's  and  I  will  first  oeoipy  the  place,  giving 
example  how  others  may  follow. ....  Sundry  have  required  a  public 
fast  and  prayer  to  b«  had,  for  the  confounding  of  these  and  other  cruel 
enemies  ot  Gud's  gospel:  but  this  I  will  not  consent  unto  without 
warraot  from  her  majmy y—fFrif^. 

*  Digges.  In  later  letiers,  written  to  hl>  friends  in  Bnsland.  Wal- 
singham expressed  himself  with  proper  indignatton.  He  was  the 
more  indignant  *s  he  fancied  he  had  been  doped  by  Charles  IX. 


fid. 


I  Id. 


f  EUis.-Wright. 


but  she  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
the  thing  saf3y  done  in  Scotland.  Killigrew  was 
sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to  arrange  the  matter, 
being  charged  not  to  commit  his  sovereign's  honour 
by  any  too  open  proceeding.  He  was,  in  short,  to 
keep  himself  in  public  to  &e  settling  of  a  treaty  of 
pacification  between  the  regency  and  Mary's  ad- 
lierents  in  Edinburgh  Castle  and  elsewhere ;  but, 
in  private,  he  was  to  propose  the  delivery  of  Mary 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  that  she  might  "  re- 
ceive that  she  had  deserved  there  by  order  of 
justice ;''  and  to  demand  as  security  to  Elizabeth 
that  they  should  deliver  some  of  their  children  or 
nearest  of  kin  to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  England.* 
Killigrew  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  continuance 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  England  was  found  daily 
more  and  more  dangerous  both  for  the  person  ojf 
the  queen's  majesty  and  to  her  state  and  realm,  so 
that  nothing  was  more  necessary  than  that  the 
realm  might  be  delivered  of  her ;  and,  though  by 
justice  this  might  be  done  in  the  realm,  yet  for 
certain  reasons  it  seemed  better  that  Mary  should 
be  sent  into  Scotland. 

But  this  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground  through 
the  unusual  honour  of  the  regent  Marr,  who  was 
actively  employed  in  arranging  a  very  different 
pacification.  He  was  labouring  to  effect  a  ge- 
neral union  of  the  several  rival  factions  into  which 
the  Scottish  aristocracy  was  divided,  an  object  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  to  share  his  power  with  Maitland, 
Kirkaldy,  Morton,  and  the  other  parties  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  his  administration.  In  the  midst 
of  these  patriotic  negotiations,  the  Earl  of  Morton 
invited  the  regent  to  his  house  at  Dalkeith  and 
treated  him  very  nobly;  but  the  regent  took  a 
vehement  sickness,  which  caused  him  to  ride  away 
to  Stirling,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
of  this  present  year,  1 572.  Some  of  his  friends 
and  the  common  people  suspected  he  had  **  gotten 
wrong  "  at  Morton's  banquett  On  the  24th  of 
November  Morton,  who  was  indisputably  the 
greatest  villain  in  Scotland,  was  chosen  regent 
under  the  auspices  of  Eliz&beth,  whom  he  had 
already  served  in  many  particulars.  His  power 
had  always  been  great,  and  now  that  it  was  su- 
preme in  Scotland,  he  devoted  it  to  the  two  great 
objects  of  enriching  himself  by  forfeitures  and  doiug 
the  will  of  the  English  queen,  (a  n.  1 5*73.)  Killigrew 
remained  with  the  new  regent,  and  assisted  him  in 
arranging  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Huntley 
and  the  Hamiltons,  by  which  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  the  others  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  were  left  to  themselves  to  prolong  a 
now  hopeless  struggle  for  Queen  Mary.  Maitland 
propos^  an  honourable  capitulation :  Morton  in- 

•  Elisabeth  wishod  to  gnard  against  "that  frirtber  peril  which 
might  ensue  by  Mary's  eeeaping,  or  being  set  up  again.'*  Kiltigrrw 
was  commanded  to  make  the  most  "  of  the  late  honiblp  naireml 
murder  in  Prance/*  and  to  nuyve  the  Seots  to  have  good  lecaid  iktt 
the  like  be  not  attempted  among  them.  He  was  also  commandid  te 
use  all  good  speed  with  the  most  secrecy  that  he  can,  and  yet  so  te 
deal  as  that  the  matter  (Mary's  death)  might  rather  \m  opened  Is 
him  by  the  Scots  than  leem  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  them.<~Jfefyft> 

tMehrilto. 
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sisted  on  an  unconditional   surrender.     At  this 
crisis  Elizabeth  sent  an  army  from  Berwick,  under 
Drury  the  marshal,  who  was  furnished  with  heavy 
artillery,  and  with  instructions  to  lay  the  castle  in 
ruins.  Though  starving  and  destitute,  the  garrison 
under  the  brave  and  skilful  Kirkaldy  held  out  for 
thirty- four  days,  when  they  surrendered,  expressly 
to  Drury  and  the  Queen  of  England,  upon  a 
general  promise  of  favourable  terms.    But  Eliza- 
beth ordered  that  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  should 
be  delivered  up  to  Morton.     At  last  all  Maitland's 
undermining  and  countermining  were  at  an  end, 
and  his  subtle  and  refined  genius  stood  rebuked  and 
helpless :  he  ended  his  days  on  the  9th  of  June,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle.    According 
to  one  account  he  took  poison,  and  *'  died  a  Ro- 
man death ;"  according  to  another  the  poison  was 
administered  to  him  by  Morton  *    On  the  3rd  of 
August  following  the  gallant  Kirkaldy  was  hanged 
and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  and  thus  perished  the 
last  remnant  of  Mary's  party  in  Scotland.    The 
French  king,  who  had  been  repeatedly  applied  to 
by  the  captive  queen  and  her  ambassador,  nad  re- 
fused to  send  any  aid  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  lest 
Elizabeth  should    succour    Rochelle,  which  he 
was  then  besieging.      But  this  did  not  prevent 
Elizabeth  from  sending  secret  assistance  to  the 
besieeed  Huguenots,  and  permitting  a  great  fleet 
to  sail  from  her  ports  under  the  nominal  command 
of  the  Count  of  Montgomery  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Rochelle.    After  various  vicissitudes  Rochelle 
was  delivered  from  all  fear,  and  the  Husuenots 
found  themselves  strong  enough  to  establish  what 
was  almost  a  settled  and  independent  government 
in  the  heart  of  France.    There  were  pacifications 
and  campaigns  of  civil  war  in  rapid  succession, 
but  the  English  queen  and  her  ambassador  Wal- 
aingham  kept  frdr  terms  with  the  court,  while  they 
encouraged  the  Huguenots. 

A.D.  1514. — In  Uie  month  of  May  the  wretched 
Charles  IX.  died  a  death  of  horror  at  Vinceunes  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  former  suitor  of 
Elizabeth,  who  had  Ixen  elected  King  of  Poland 
two  years  before,  but  who  was  happy  to  return  to 
his  native  country.  This  new  king,  Henrv  III., 
was  detested  by  the  Protestants  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  massacre ;  and  he  had  not  been  a  year 
on  the  throne  when  he  detected  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  him,  in  which  his  own  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on,  Elizabeth's  present  suitor,  was  deeply 
implicated.  Alen^n  escaped  from  the  court,  and 
began  to  levy  troops  for  another  war  in  conjunction 
with  young  Henry,  the  then  Protestant  King  of 
Navarre.  They  both  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
assistance ;  but  she  preferred  the  office  of  mediator, 
and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1516,  a  treaty  was  con- 

•  KiUljinw  himteir  sayt  that  MalUand  died  Mt  withont  nupicioii 
of  poiffon.  Melville  and  SpotUawood  agree  in  aayiog  that,  being  •iir* 
rendered  by  Eliiabetb,  he  died  *  after  the  Roman  manner.**  Gode* 
ctutl,  the  bict4Mriaa  of  the  Donglawi,  says  *'  He  deceased  on  the 
9th  of  July  (Jane),  at  Leith,  where  he  lay  with  Dmry,  bcibre  he 
was  susprcted  and  reported  to  hare  poisoned  htanself."  Mary,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  in  her  own  hand,  aeensed  Elisabeth  of  the 
poisoning  of  Maitland  and  the  moat  eniel  hangiag  of  KlrkaUy. 
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eluded  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to  have  per- 
mission to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  in  public 
churches,  and  Alen^on  obtained  the  honours,  titles, 
and  appanage  wliich  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  elder 
brother  Henry  previous  to  his  accession.  From 
this  time  Alen^on  was  styled  Duke  of  Anjou. 
But  this  pacification  was  scarcely  achieved  when 
Henry  III.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Ca- 
tholic league,  formed  by  the  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  protect  their  church  from  the  attacks  of 
the  minority.  In  the  month  of  February,  1577, 
he  annulled  at  a  blow  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Huguenots,  who  thereupon  flew  to  arms. 

At  this  moment  the  minds  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  were  rather  occupied  by  the  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands  than  by  those  of  France.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  had 
been  recalled  to  wither  and  die  under  the  frowns 
and  ingratitude  of  his  master,  Philip,  for  whom  he 
had  waded  in  blood.  Alva  had  been  succeeded  by 
Zuniga,  Commendator  of  Requesens,  who,  by 
policy  and  gentle  measures,  detached  many  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  his 
increasing  difficulties,  offered  the  sovereignty  or 
the  protectorship  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  assumed  to  be  a  representative  of 
their  ancient  princes  by  her  descent  from  Phillippa 
of  Hainault,  the  wife  of  Edward  III.  The  queen 
hesitated,  and  changed  her  mind  more  than  once, 
but  at  last  declared  that  she  could  not  in  conscience 
accept  their  offer,  but  that  she  would  act  as  media- 
trix between  them  and  their  lawfid  sovereign 
Philip.  This  answer  was  given  in  the  month  of 
February,  1576,  but  events  occurred  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  which  wholly  changed  the  queen's 
plans.  Requesens  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  of  Austria  (a  bastard  son  of  the  late  Emperor 
CharlesV.),  a  brave  and  popular  commander ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,he  contemplated 
an  invasion  of  England  and  a  marriage  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  despair,  talked  of  offering  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  country  to  Elizabeth's  suitor  Alen^on, 
now  Duke  of  Anjou.  Upon  this  Elizabeth  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  Orange  party,  protesting  all  the  while  to  Philip 
that  she  merely  intended  to  preserve  to  him  the 
Netherlands  from  the  grasp  of  the  French,  and  to 
herself  the  kingdom  of  England  free  from  invasion 
by  his  ambitious  half-brother  Don  John.  The 
English  negotiator  on  this  occasion  was  William 
Davison,  who  remained  a  long  time  with  the  States. 
The  queen  had  already  furnished  large  sums  of 
money,  but  now  they  were  in  want  of  more,  and 
Davison  engaged  to  procure  it  on  their  giving  ade- 
quate security.  The  Dutch  diplomatist  produced 
the  valuable  jewels  and  plate  which  had  been 
pledged  by  Mathias  of  Austria  to  the  States  of 
Holland ;  and,  on  these  things  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land, fif^y  thousand  pounds  were  advanced  for 
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present  exigencies.*  In  spite  of  the  new  spirit 
which  had  been  infused  into  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish treaty,  the  Dutch  were  defeated  in  the 
great  battle  of  Gemblours.  They  then  applied,  in 
a  breath,  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to 
Elizabeth,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Cassimir, 
another  of  the  English  queen's  suitors,  marched 
into  the  Netherlands  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
Anjou  soon  followed  with  ten  thousand  men. 
Neither,  however,  could  do  much  against  such 
great  commanders  as  Don  John  and  Alexander 
Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  who  had  recently  arrived 
with  another  army  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  excused  his  want  of  success  by 
pleading  his  anxiety  not  to  offend  Elizabeth ;  and 
at  this  very  moment  he  was  renewing  his  suit  with 
a  rare  ardour.  He  sent  over  Simier,  a  nobleman 
who  possessed  uncommon  skill  in  amorous  matters, 
and  who  was  irresistibly  witty  and  gallant.  This 
Simier  soon  gained  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he  constantly 
represented  that  his  employer  Anjou  was  almost 
dying  of  love  for  her.  He  did  more  :  he  disclosed 
to  her  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  recently 
married  in  private  tlie  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex.  According  to  popular  rumour  the  favourite 
had  poisoned  Essex  to  make  way  to  his  bed. 
Leicester  stormed  and  protested ;  but,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  found  his  royal  mistress  impla- 
cable. He  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  placed 
in  confinement  at  Greenwich.  Elizabeth  protested, 
as  she  had  so  oflen  done  before,  that  she  would 
never  agree  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  not 
seen.  In  the  following  summer  (1580)  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  suddenly  appeared  at  Greenwich,  having 
travelled  thither  in  disguise.  The  strong  and 
masculine  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  weaker  than  that 
of  a  child  in  some  points,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
The  romance  of  the  thing  quite  fascinated  her ; 
and  it  should  appear  that  the  adventurous  lover's 
person  made  a  favourable  impression,  notwith- 
standing his  being  somewhat  disfigured  by  the 
small-pox.  After  a  few  days  of  ardent  courtship, 
and  much  private  talk,  Anjou  went  his  way.  A 
few  days  after  his  departure  Elizabeth  assembled 
the  lords  of  her  council,  and  submitted  to  them 
"  the  great  question."  These  lords  were  divided 
in  opinion — some  of  them  representing  the  danger 
to  religion  from  a  Catholic  husband ;  the  sinfulness 
of  allowing  the  mass  to  be  set  up,  though  in  private, 
in  the  royal  palace ;  the  peril  to  her  majesty's 
life,  if,  at  her  age  (she  was  now  m  her  forty-ninth 
year),  she  should  have  issue ;  and  the  uselessness  of 
the  marriage  if  she  had  not.t  Every  account  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct  at  this  critical  moment  is  start- 
ling and  perplexing,  but  most  of  them  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  she  was  really  anxious  for  a 
marriage  with  this  young  prince.  Burghley,  the 
scarcely  less  adroit  Walsingham,  her  relative 
Hunsdon,  Mildmay,   Sadler,  —  all  were  lost  in 

•  sir  H  arris  Nicolas.  *  Life  of  WilUam  DnTiton.  Secretary  of 
State  and  Privy  ConnciUor  to  Quren  £Uub«tb,"~a  rery  Tala«ble 
oonlributioD  to  the  hUtnry  of  thU  reign. 

*  Burghley  Papert.— Sadler. 


amazement,  and  doubt,  and  dread;  for  they  had 
long  ceased  praying  the  Lord  to  said  the  queen  a 
husband.  It  is  said  that  she  shed  passionate  tears 
upon  finding  that  they  did  not  unanimously  petition 
her  to  marry,  as  they  had  done  before.  They  were, 
however,  too  careful  of  their  liberty  and  their 
places  to  ofiTer  any  open  opposition  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  queen's  wi^es ;  and  they  actively  drove 
on  to  its  conclusion  a  preliminary  matrimonial 
treaty  with  Simier.  But  in  two  months  Elizabeth 
again  declared  that  she  would  die  a  virgin  queen. 
Again,  however,  in  a  few  months,  when  a  splendid 
embassy  from  Catherine  de'  Medici  arrived  in 
London  (it  was  in  the  spring  of  1581),  she  agreed 
that  the  marriage  should  be  concluded  within  six 
weeks,  but  with  a  provision  that  she  should  be  at 
liberty  to  change  her  mind  Ag^n  if  certain  secret 
stipulations  were  not  previously  fulfilled.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand,  even  with  full  reference  to 
all  her  political  relations  at  home  and  abroad, — it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  to  any  fixed  and  wise  prin- 
ciple the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  queen.  The 
States  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her  influence  was 
great,  formally  elected  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  be 
Sieir  sovereign;  and  when  that  prmce  marched 
into  the  country  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  heedless  of  her  old  anxieties  about  French 
ambition,  she  sent  him  a  present  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Chiefly  by  means  of  thia  sea- 
sonable aid  Anjou  raised  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and 
gained  many  other  successes.  On  the  apprrach  of 
winter  he  put  his  troops  into  winter  quartera,  and 
hurried  over  to  England,  whither,  it  is  said,  he  was 
now  warmly  invited  by  Ehzabeth.  H  is  arrival  was 
weloomed  with  fireworks  and  other  rejoicings ;  and 
soon  after  the  queen,  before  her  whole  court,  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  put  it  upon  hia.  Here- 
upon the  news  was  spread  abroad  upon  the  wings 
01  the  vnnd  that  the  queen  was  going  to  marry  at 
last  In  Paris  the  news  was,  that  the  match  could 
know  no  further  impediment;  in  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  they  lit  bonfires  and  discharged  ai^lery, 
as  if  it  had  really  taken  place.  But,  in  the  night, 
Elizabeth  had  talked  with  some  of  her  council,  and 
in  the  morning  Anjou  found  his  affianced  bride 
pale  and  in  tears ;  and  before  he  left  her  apartment 
he  was  assured  that  she  could  never  marry.  The 
Frenchman  returned  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he 
threw  the  ring  on  the  ground,  venting  some  bitter 
reflections  on  the  changeableness  and  caprice  of 
English  women.*  It  was,  however,  some  time 
before  these  matters  were  made  public;  and  the 
zealous  Protestants  continued  to  rail  against  the 
marriage,  heaping  all  kinds  of  abuse,  not  only  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  on  the  whole  French  nation, 
and  much  marvelling  that  the  queen  had  not  a 
better  recollection  of  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew. 
The  preachers  had  begun  the  attack  some  time 
before,  by  condemning  the  intended  match  from 
the  pulpit,  but  they  had  been  pretty  well  silenced. 
One  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  wrote  an  inflam- 
matory attadc,  charging  the  queen  with  degeneiacy 

•  Candea.— Meaoin  d«  N«T«n,— DaoiaL 
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from  her  former  virtue,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
with  the  mo6t  detestable  vices.  Elizabeth,  by  pro- 
clamation, defended  the  character  of  her  suitor, 
and  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man. Stubbs,  the  publisher,  and  the  printer,  were 
all  three  condemnea  to  lose  their  right  hands,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  The 
poor  printer  was  panloned,  but  the  barbarous 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  others.  When 
his  right  hand  was  lopped  off,  Stubbs  took  off  his 
hat  with  his  left,  and,  waving  it  over  his  head, 
exclaimed,  ••  Long  live  the  queen  !*'  After  staying 
three  months  in  England,  Anjou  prepared  to  de- 
part, pledging,  however,  his  word  to  the  queen 
that  he  would  soon  return.  She  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  there  took  leave  of  him, 
weeping  like  an  amorous  girl.*  On  his  arrival  m 
the  Netherlands  Anjou  found  very  different  em- 
ployment: Alexander  Farnese  was  not  yet  con- 
quered,t  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  possessed  in 
reality  the  power  which  nominally  belonged  to  the 
French  prince.  Dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  French  and  the  Dutch,  and,  in  the  month  of 
June  of  the  following  year,  Anjou,  having  witnessed 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  fled  back 
to  France.  Soon  after  his  return  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  the  month  of 
June,  1584, — ^we  need  scarcely  add,  "  not  without 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned,"  for  no  person  of  his 
quality  went  to  Uie  grave  without  some  such 
rumour.  Elizabeth's  ambassador  thought  that  the 
duke  was  still  so  dear  to  his  mistress  that  he  would 
not  write  an  account  of  his  death  to  her  majesty 
"  for  fear  of  ministering  cause  of  grief."  The 
queen,  shortly  before,  had  accused  the  said  am- 
bassador of  wishing  his  death,  because  he  had 
mentioned  that  the  duke  was  in  danger,  t 

We  have  alluded  to  the  troubles  of  Ireland  and 
to  the  views  in  that  direction  of  France  and  Spain. 
That  country  had  never  been  well  governed  or 
tranquil  for  a  single  year,  but  the  difference  of 

*  "  Tlie  depaztnre  wm  momnful  betwixt  her  Ugbnes*  and  mon- 
sieur :  she  loth  to  Vi  him  eo,  and  he  as  loth  todennrt.  Her  mijettj 
will  not  come  to  White  Hall,  becaiue  the  placet  enall  not  give  cauM 
of  remfmbranco  to  her  of  him  with  whom  she  ao  unwilHnirly  parted. 
Montinnr  promised  his  retttrn  in  March."— Letter  of  Lord  Taloot^  in 
Lodge,  UltmratHms. 

4  Don  John  of  Austria  had  died  in  the  prime  of  hit  life.  There  is 
a  horrible  story  which  was  frrnerally  believed  by  the  Calholies  on  the 
continent:  Bgremont  RatcliSe,  brother  to  tlie  £arl  of  Sussex,  who 
had  been  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  northern  rebellion,  and 
another  Englishman  named  Gray,  were  arrested  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  on  being  put  to  the  rack,  they  confessed  that  Walsingham  had 
engaged  them  to  assassinate  Don  John.  No  more  credit  is  due  to 
Buch  confessions  than  to  others  extracted  on  the  other  side  by  the 
same  means  of  tuttare  ;  but  the  fbreign  writers  add  tliat  Raieliffe 
repeated  his  confession  on  the  scaffold  the  moment  before  he  was 
executed.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  both  he  and 
Gray  declared  themselTes  innocent  of  that  wherewith  they  were 
charged.  The  case  of  Ratcliffe  was  attended  by  suspicious  circnm- 
•Unces.  After  his  flight  ftom  England  he  lived  some  years  as  a 
pensioner  of  Spain  }  but.  in  1576»  he  stole  Into  England.  Being  dis- 
covered, he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  but  the  government  nnther 
proceeded  to  trv  him  or  to  execute  him  in  virtue  of  the  sentence  of 
attainder,  which  last  practice  was  ndopted  with  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. While  he  lay  in  prison  he  wrote  letters,  offering  to  do  any- 
thioa  that  might  serve  the  queen  if  therebv  he  might  obtain  pardon. 
In  1577  he  was  let  out  of  the  Tower,  and  allowed  to  return  to  the 
Netherlands,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  he  was 
anested.  tortured,  and  then  execated  with  Gray  in  the  market-place 


of  Namur.  Herrera,  the  Snanish  histoiianj  says,  without  peri- 
phrasis, that  "  the  said  Rstcliffe  being  taken  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,, the  Signor  de  Waliingham  persnaded  him,  with  great  promiiea. 


to  kin  Dob  Joha.' 
I  Bnrghley  Papers. 


religion  was  now  a  perennial  source  of  havoc  and 
desolation.  The  native  Irish  had  remained  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  church,  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  English  government  and  settlers  to  force 
them  into  conformity  and  to  put  down  the  mass 
constantly  drove  them  into  insurrection.  Some- 
times  the  English  pale  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  undisciplined 
Irish  were  the  victims  of  that  merciless  war,  and 
the  power  of  the  English  continued  to  be  pro- 
gressive. Shane  0*Neil  was  basely  assassinated, 
and  his  lands,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  English  crown  as  early 
as  1568.  Numerous  colonists  were  sent  over  from 
England  to  occupy  these  lands,  where  they  had  to 
maintain  themselves  by  the  sword,  for  the  dis- 
possessed proprietors  struggled  hard  to  keep  their 
inheritance.  In  1513  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  undertook  to  subdue  and  colonize  the  dis- 
trict of  Clan-huboy.  He  set  sail  with  a  small 
army  of  his  own  raising,  but  he  met  with  little 
success.  Most  of  his  officers  and  a  .considerable 
portion  of  his  men  threw  up  the  enterprise  in  dis- 
gust and  returned  home.  Essex,  who  had  utterly 
ruined  his  private  fortune  by  the  undertaking, 
remained  in  Ireland  to  serve  against  the  insurgents 
wherever  they  might  appear.  In  these  duties  he 
displayed  great  ability  and  bravery,  but  he  was 
wretchedly  seconded  by  the  penurious  and  jealous 
court  of  England ;  and  he  died  at  Dublin  in  1 516, 
suspecting  hunself  that  he  was  poisoned.*  The 
Irish  priests  naturally  looked  to  the  pope  and  the 
Catholic  powers  for  assistance.  From  time  to 
time  they  received  encoiuraging  messages  from 
France  and  Spain;  but  the  first  to  send  them  any 
real  assistance  in  the  shape  of  troops  was  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Six  hundred  disciplined  troops 
and  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  embarked 
at  Civita  Veccia,  the  nearest  port  to  Rome,  to  fall 
down  the  Mediterranean,  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  there 
to  take  on  board  Fitz-Morris,  an  Irish  exiJe,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  Irish  coast.  But  Stukely, 
the  officer  to  whom  this  expedition  was  entrusted, 
proved  a  traitor  or  a  mad  adventurer :  on  reaching 
Lisbon  he  offered  his  services  to  Sebastian,  King 
of  Portugal,  and,  instead  of  going  to  Ireland  to 
fight  the  English,  he  went  to  Africa  to  fight  the 
Moors,  who  slew  him,  and  King  Sebastian,  and  all 
his  host,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar.  Fitz-Morris, 
who  was  a  brother  or  half-brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  he  had  with  him  only  about  eighty 
Spanish  soldiers,  a  troop  of  Irish  and  English 
Catholic  exiles,  and  Saunders,  the  Jesuit,  whom 
the  pope  had  named  his  legate.  Such  a  force 
could  maintain  itself  nowhere,  and  the  Irish  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  slow  to  rise. 
Fitz-Morris,  therefore,  lingered  among  the  moors 
and  bogs;  but  in  the  following  year,  1580,  there 
was  a  great  rising,  and  an  Italian  officer,  in  the 

*  This  wan  the  unfortunate  nobleman  whose  widow,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Franok  Knollvp,  \je\ppt^T,  as  mentioned  above,  mantied  fbr  his 
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pay  of  the  pope,  arrived  from  Portugal  with 
eix  or  seven  hundred  men,  five  thoueand  stand 
of  arms,  and  some  money.  But  these  foreigners 
were  presently  assaulted  hoth  by  sea  and  land, 
in  an  unfinished  fort  at  or  near  to  Smerwick,  in 
the  county  Kerry.  Two  memorable  men  were 
in  the  English  camp — Edmund  Spenser,  the 
author  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen/  and  Walter  Raleigh, 
then  the  captain  of  a  company.  The  latter,  who, 
in  some  respects,  was  not  in  advance  of  lus  age, 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  carnage  which 
ensued,  and  the  gentle  Spenser  justified  the 
atrocious  deed  with  his  pen.  After  resisting  for 
three  days,  San  Giuseppa,  the  Italian  commander, 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  sent  a  secretary 
to  the  lord  deputy,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
whom  Spenser  calls  *'  a  most  gentle,  affable, 
loving,  and  temperate  lord!"  to  treat  for  grace. 
According  to  Spenser,  this  was  flatly  refused. 
And  afterwards,  when  their  "  colonel,  named  Don 
Sebastian,  came  forth  to  entreat  that  they  might 
part  with  their  arms  like  soldiers,  at  least  with 
their  lives,  according  to  the  custom  of  war  and 
law  of  nations,  it  was  strongly  denied  him,  and 
told  him,  by  the  lord  deputy  himself,  that  they 
could  not  justly  plead  either  custom  of  war,  or  law 
of  nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawful  ene- 
mies, and,  if  they  were,  he  willed  them  to  show  by 
what  commission  they  came  thither  into  another 
prince's  dominions  to  war,  whether  from  the  pope, 
or  the  King  of  Spain,  or  any  other ;  the  which 
when  they  said  they  had  not,  but  were  only  adven- 
turers that  came  to  seek  fortune  abroad,  and  to 
serve  in  war  amongst  the  Irish,  who  desir^  to  en- 
tertain them,  it  was  then  told  them,  that  the  Irish 
themselves,  as  the  earl,  and  John  of  Desmond, 
with  the  rest,  were  no  lawful  enemies,  but  rebels 
and  traitors,  and,  therefore,  they  that  came  to 
succour  them,  no  better  than  rogues  and  runagates, 
specially  coming  with  no  license,  nor  commission 
from  their  own  king ;  so  as  it  should  be  disho- 
nourable for  him  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  to  con- 
dition or  make  any  terms  with  such  rascals,  but 
left  them  to  their  choice,  to  yield  and  submit 
themselves  or  no:  whereupon  the  said  colonel  did 
absolutely  yield  himself  and  the  fort,  wiUi  all 
therein,  and  craved  only  mercy,  which  it  being  not 
thought  good  to  show  them,  for  danger  of  them,  if, 
being  saved,  they  should  afterwards  join  with  the 
Irish,  and  also  for  terror  to  the  Irish,  who  are 
much  emboldened  by  those  foreign  succours,  and 
also  put  in  hope  of  more  ere  long,  there  was  no 
other  way  but  to  make  that  short  end  of  them  as 
was  made."*  The  English,  it  should  appear,  did 
not  pause  to  consider  how  these  very  arguments 
might  be  turned  to  the  destruction  of  diousands  of 
their  own  countrymen,  who,  with  no  express 
license  nor  commission  from  their  queen,  had  been 
and  actually  were  carrying  on  war  in  France,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America.     In  the  last-mentioned  quarter  the  Spa- 

*  view  of  the  SUte  of  Ireland,  wiitton  dialofnewiie  betweeo 
Eadozu  and  lNn»ui,by  Bdmund  Speneer,  E«q.,ln  the  yew  I9M. 


niards  soon  came  to  consider  the  English  as  no 
better  than  rogues,  and  runagates,  and  rascals,  and 
they  slaughtered  them  without  reference  to  the 
custom  of  war  and  the  law  of  nations ;  but  they 
had  the  bloody  precedent  of  Limerick  to  throw  in 
Elizabeth's  face.  The  Irish  and  foreign  writers, 
moreover,  assert  that  the  Lord  Deputy  Grey  of 
Wilton  promised  the  foreigners  their  lives ;  upon 
which  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  aU 
massacred  in  cold  blood,  with  the  exception  of  ofoe 
Irish  nobleman  and  a  few  Spanish  officera ;  and, 
as  veteran  troops  do  not  lay  down  their  aims,  even 
in  extremities,  without  some  such  assuralfce,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  a  promise,  at  least  of  life, 
was  given.  The  English  continued  in  that  sharp 
course,  and  brought  under  the  insui^nta  of  Ulster 
and  Connaught.  In  1583  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
who  had  lain  concealed  for  neariy  three  years  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  was  tracked  and 
killed  on  his  own  hearth-stone  by  one  Kelly  of 
Moriarty,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Eli- 
zabeth. The  earl's  head  was  fixed  upon  London 
Bridge;  and  for  some  time  there  was  peace  in 
Ireland. 

In  Scotland  there  was  the  old  state  of  confusion, 
intrigue,  and  treachery.  The  Regent  Morton  bad 
scourged  the  country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  plunder- 
ing in  all  directions,  tampering  with  the  coinage, 
and  seeking  every  means  to  enrich  himself.  A 
border  affray,  in  which  several  Englishmen  of 
rank  were  slain,  nearly  involved  him  in  a  quarrel 
with  Elizabeth ;  but;  as  he  was  useful,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  her  protection.  In  1578  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  insisted  that  James,  who  was  now  in 
his  13th  year,  was  of  a  proper  age  to  govern  by 
himself.  Morton  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  re- 
tired, as  to  the  best  place  of  safety,  to  Lochleven 
Castle.  About  three  months  after,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  vouog  king, 
and  to  resume  his  authority.  The  Earls  of  Argyle 
and  Athole  raised  an  army, — as  they  said,  to  rescue 
their  sovereign  from  the  captivity  of  the  Doug* 
lases;  but  when  a  battle  seemed  inevitable,  the 
English  ambassador  interfered,  and  patched  up  a 
reconciliation.  Soon  after,  Morton  nive  a  ban- 
quet to  his  adversaries;  and  the  Ean  of  Athole, 
the  chief  of  these,  died  of  the  dinner.  And  soon 
there  ran  a  rumour  that  Morton  was  negotiating 
for  the  delivery  of  James  into  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth. At  this  moment  Esmt^  Stuart,  Lord  of 
Aubigny,  arrived  from  France,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  the  son  of  a  second  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  faUier  of  Damley, 
and  consequently  a  near  relation  to  the  young 
king,  who  at  once  took  him  into  extraordinary 
fJBivour.  This,  the  first  of  James's  many  favourites, 
was  handsome,  graceful,  and  aooompliahed.  His 
rise  was  proportionately  rapid;  he  became  Duke 
of  Lennox,  captain  of  the  guard,  first  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  lord  lugh  chamberlain.  But, 
under  this  favourite,  who  knew  little  of  Scotland, 
or  of  business  of  any  kind,  there  was  a  minor 
favourite,  James  Stoart,  commody  called  Captain 
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Stuart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  family 
which  also  claimed  kindred  with  the  royal  house. 
The  captain,  who  had  a  turn  for  treachery  and  in- 
trigue equal  to  that  of  Morton,  had  fully  resolved 
to  work  the  fall  of  the  regent ;  and  this  he  achieved 
after  many  difficulties,  for  Morton  was  strong  in 
the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  people,  who  were 
led  to  helieve  that  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  an 
agent  of  the  Guises,  commissioned  to  restore  the 
mass  in  Scotland.  Morton  had  procured  an  act  of 
parliament  to  ratify  every  act  of  his  regency,  and 
to  indemnify  him  for  any  illegal  exercise  of  autho- 
rity into  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the 
difficult  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  was,  there- 
fore, deemed  imprudent  to  prosecute  him  for  any 
part  of  his  conduct  as  regent;  but  Morton,  lonff 
before  his  regency,  had  bc^  vehemently  suspected 
of  having  a  share  in  the  murder  of  the  idng's 
father ;  and  Captain  Stuart,  now  created  Earl  of 
Arran,  induced  James  to  proceed  against  him  on 
this  account,  allq^ng  that  the  act  of  indemnity  did 
not  reach  to  the  murderers,  and  that  a  sentence  upon 
this  fact  would  equally  carry  with  it  the  forfeiture 
of  Morton's  life  and  of  his  immense  wealth  and 
wide  estates,  which  would  all  fall  to  the  king. 
The  acute  villain  had  grown  somewhat  dull  with 
age ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Elizabeth  sent  down  her  old  agent  Randolph  to  in- 
terpose in  his  favour.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Protestant  King  of  Navarre  also  interfered — 
for  Morton  was  deemed  a  sturdy  Protestant,  while 
the  royal  ftivourite,  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox, 
was  suspected  of  Papistry  and  a  devotion  to  the 
French  court.  But  these  representations  were  not 
regarded,  and  Randolph,  who  was  found  out  plot- 
ting with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Marr,  was 
obhged  to  flee  for  his  life.*  Elizabeth  even  col- 
lected troops  near  the  Borders  to  intimidate  the 
Scots ;  but  this  measure  was  met  by  the  levying  of 
an  army  in  Scotland,  and  James  was  made  to  send 
a  messenger  to  demand  explicitly  whether  the 
Queen  of  England  wished  to  have  peace  or  war. 
Her  majesty  then  abandoned  her  creature  to  his 
fate,  delicately  protesting  that  it  would  not  become 
her  to  make  war  in  defence  of  a  murderer ;  and 
old  Morton,  after  a  very  irregular  trial,t  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  embraces  of  the  **  Maiden,"  a  rude 
kind  of  guillotine,  which  he  himself  had  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  a  short  time  before.  And 
thus  perished  another  regent  of  Scotland.  A  por- 
tion of  the  trial  is  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  The  una- 
nimous verdict  of  the  jury  brought  the  prisoner  in 
guilty  of  concealing,  or  lleing  art  and  part  in  the 
murder  of  Henry  Damley;  and  it  was  proved 
pretty  clearly  that  his  kinsman  and  confidant 
Arclubald  Douglas,  and  his  servant  Binning,  were 
actually  employed  in  the  murder.  It  was  also 
shown  that  ne  had  given  a  bond  to  Bothwell,  to 
secure  him  from  punishment  for  that  deed ;  and  a 

*  The  Barlof  ABgns  was  ftnhaiw  to  Morton, 
t  Marton't  wiTttBtswoi*  barWtnuly  tortun 
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tortured  to  foiM  oonfmlont 


paper  was  produced,  which  was  said  to  be  Both- 
well's  dying  declaration,  and  which  exonerated  the 
queen  from  all  share  in  the  dark  transaction. 
Morton,  after  sentence,  confessed  to  the  ministers 
of  the  kirk  that,  upon  his  return  from  England, 
after  his  exile  for  his  part  in  the  slaughter  of  David 
Rizzio,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  kinsman 
Archibald  Douglas  had  solicited  him  to  take  part 
in  a  projected  murder  of  Damley ;  but  he  affirmed 
that  he  declined  so  doing,  unless  Bothwell  could 
produce  to  him  the  queen's  sign-manual  in  war- 
rant of  the  deed.  He  alleged  that  Bothwell  had 
Promised  him  to  produce  such  an  assurance  ;  but 
e  admitted  that  he  never  did^  and  that  he  never 
saw  anything  from  the  queen  to  authorise  the  mur- 
der. He  maintamed  that  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  active  part  of  the  conspiracy ; 
that  he  had  concealed  it,  and  keptBothwell's  secret, 
merely  out  of  fear.  But  there  was  one  striking 
circumstance  which  was  now  turned  against  him. 
After  the  assassination  of  Damley,  he  (Morton) 
had  promoted  Archibald  Douglas  to  be  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and,  when  he  was  asked 
how  he  could  reconcile  this  step  with  his  pretended 
abhorrence  ef  the  murder,  he  had  nothing  to 
answer.  His  servant  Binning  was  executed  the 
day  after  his  master;  but  the  far  more  guilty 
Archibald  Douglas  escaped  into  England. 

After  the  death  of  Morton,  James  nominally  go- 
verned the  kingdom  by  himself;  but,  in  fact,  the 
whole  business  of  the  state  was  managed,  or  misma* 
naged,  by  his  favourite,  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  by  James  Stuart,  the  new  Earl  of  Arran.  The 
latter  was  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  Morton,  without 
his  ability  and  experience,  and  his  private  life  was 
outrageously  dissolute.  He  soon  commenced  an 
intrigue  for  the  overthrow  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox,  who  had  first  put  him  in  the  way  of  court 
promotion;  and  the  course  he  adopted  speedily 
brought  about  the  min  both  of  his  patron  and  of 
himself.  At  this  moment  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land turned  an  anxious  eye  to  the  north,  not  only 
hoping  that  James,  now  that  he  was  relieved  from 
Morton,  would  make  same  exertions  for  his 
afflicted  mother,  but  also  that  he  might  be  won 
over,  if  not  to  their  church,  to  a  toleration  of  it-— 
and  his  feelings  in  this  respect  would  be  of  no 
small  importance,  as  they  saw  that  he  would  in  all 
probability  succeed  to  the  English  throne.  Active 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  under  the  main  direc- 
tion of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  Waytes,  an  English 
Catholic  clergyman,  and  Creighton,  a  Scottish 
Jesuit.  But  it  was  stated  by,  or  for  the  king, 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  that, 
imless  he  were  relieved  and  succoured  from  abroad, 
he  must  of  necessity  submit  to  the  will  of  Eliza- 
beth. Parsons  flew  to  Spain,  Creighton  to  Rome : 
Philip  made  James  a  present  of  12,000  crowns ; 
the  pope  promised  4000  crowns.  Mary  was  made 
privy  to  tiie  intrigue,  and  she  offered,  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  legalise  James's  irregular  accession. 
The  English  court  was  no  stranger  to  what  was 
passing,  nor  to  the  new  conspiracy  which  ensued* 
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The  Earl  of  Gk)wrie,  a  son  of  the  minderous  Ruth- 
Ten,  invited  James  to  his  castle  of  Ruthven.  The 
unsuspecting  king  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
found  himself  a  close  prisoner.  Then  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Marr,  the 
Master  of  Glamis,  the  Lord  Oliphant,  and  oUiers, 
supported  by  the  preachers,  who  proclaimed  to 
their  congregations  that  there  had  been  a  plot  on 
foot  to  restore  the  mass  and  that  limb  of  Satan, 
Queen  Mary.  Arran  was  taken  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon ;  Lennox  fled  to  France,  where  he  died 
soon  after — of  course  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison.  But,  to  prove  that  the  Scottish  preachers 
had  been  mistaken,  he  died  a  steady  Protestant. 
When  the  news  of  her  son*s  captivity  reached 
Mary,  she  foresaw  nothing  less  than  his  absolute 
ruin  or  murder,  and,  putting  her  own  griefs  out  of 
consideration,  she  wrote  a  letter  full  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  anxiety  to  Elizabeth,  imploring 
her  to  interfere  and  save  her  only  child.  But  Eli- 
zabeth was  well  satisfied  with  what  had  taken 
place,  and  she  now  left  the  affiurs  of  Scotland  to 
themselves.  But  the  lords  had  never  contem- 
plated the  violent  measures  which  had  suggested 
themselves  to  the  affrighted  imagination  of  a 
mother,  and  James,  boy  as  he  was,  was  their 
match,  at  least  in  dissimulation.  He  duped  his 
gaolers  into  a  belief  that  he  forgave  what  had  been 
done ;  he  recovered  his  liberty,  summoned  a  con- 
vention, and  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
having  fonnally  pardoned  all  concerned  in  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven. 

All  this  called  for  fresh  precautions  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  who  sent  down  her  dexterous  minister 
Walsingham.  Intrigues  almost  inexplicable  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  the  English  court  was 
kept  in  an  unceasing  agony  of  alarm  by  reports  of 
foreign  invasions  and  inroads  across  die  Borden ; 
insurrections  at  home ;  plots  against  the  queen's 
life ;  English  St.  Bartholomews.  In  this  state  Eliza- 
beth gave  full  course  to  the  penal  code  agamst  the 
Catholics,  which  had  been  made  more  and  more 
severe,  and  to  the  fears  and  fanaticism  of  her  Pro- 
testant subjects.  Spies  and  informers  were  let 
loose  till  the  land  swarmed  with  them :  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  old  faith  were  incessantly  harassed, 
cast  into  prison  on  vague  suspicions,  ruined  in 
their  property  and  prospects.  The  conduct  of  go- 
vernment towards  the  Catholics  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  brutal  pranks  of  a  set  of  boys  who  drive 
and  torment  a  dog  until  he  is  mad,  and  then  shoot 
him  for  being  dangerous.  And  yet,  after  all,  no 
dangerous  Catholic  conspiracy  was  ever  traced  to 
any  great  or  powerful  number  of  English  subjects, 
— was  never  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  any  but 
a  few  fanatics  and  inveterate  plotters  who  had 
caught  the  infection  of  the  times,  when  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  governments  looked  more  like 
plots  and  intrigues  than  state  business.  Every 
man  was  tempted  to  work  destruction  on  his  per- 
sonal enemy  by  the  ease  of  the  process  with  which 
he  could  accuse  him  of  being  unbound  in  religion 
and  disaffected  in  politics.    In  thia  way  Arden,  a 


gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwic^ahiie, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  his  neighbour 
Leicester.  Arden's  son-in-law  Somerville,  and 
Hall  a  missionary  priest,  and  Arden's  wife,  were 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy  upon  evidence  extracted 
by  the  rack.  Somerville  strangled  himself,  or  was 
strangled  by  others,  in  Newgate.  Aiden  suffered 
the  horrible  death  of  a  traitor.  Hall,  the  priest, 
who  had  confessed  on  the  rack,  was  suffered  to  live. 
Before  this  time  Campion,  an  English  Jesuit,  who 
had  been  lurking  in  England,  was  pat  to  the  rack. 
He  confessed  nothing  but  the  writing  and  distri- 
buting of  works  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  charged  with  any 
conspiracy,  but  he  was  executed  with  three  priests 
named  Sherwood,  Kirby,  and  Bryant.  Notwidi- 
standing  the  prevailing  fanaticism  and  panic  which 
held  in  suspense  all  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
nation,  people  began  to  murmur  at  the  ircqaent 
and  increasing  use  of  torture ;  and  Burghley  found 
it  expedient  to  defend  himself  against  public  opi- 
nion. He  protested  that  the  Jesuit  Campion  had 
been  racked  so  gently  that  he  was  soon  after  able 
to  walk  about  and  sign  his  confession.*  Elizabeth 
did  more :  she  proclaimed  that  torture  should  cease : 
but  it  ceased  only  in  this  specious  proclamation, — 
in  reality  it  became  more  active  than  ever.  As 
the  vile  trade  of  an  informer  was  a  profitable  one, 
many  ingenious  individuals  took  it  up ;  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  increase  of  intercepted  letters, 
forged  documents,  and  lists  found  hid  in  Cathdic 
houses, — found,  we  believe,  in  three  cases  out  of 
four  by  those  who  had  put  them  there — ^by  the 
agents  of  the  government.  Philip  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  (cme 
of  the  poor  orphans  for  whom  he  had  so  implored 
and  prayed),  grew  up  a  moody,  melancholy  man, 
and  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  From  that 
moment  he  had  been  allowed  no  rest.  To  escape 
imprisonments  and  questionings,  and  the  fiste  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  both 
suffered  on  the  block,  he  resolved  to  quit  his 
country,  and,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  he  wrote 
an  afiecting  letter,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  queen  when  he  should  be  out  of  her  reach. 
But  some  of  his  own  servants,  and  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  intended  to  seek  an  asylum 
abroad,  were  in  the  pay  ofBurghley^  and  on  their 
timely  information  he  was  seizni  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  brought  up  to  London,  and  conBig;ned  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  died  some  years  after  in  a 
miserable  con^^tion.  Before  his  committal  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Iwother  of  the  last  earl, 
beheaded  at  York,  had  destroyed  himself  by  dis- 
charging three  pistol-buUets  into  his  left  breast  in 
order  to  baulk  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  forfeiture  of 
his  lands.  He  had  been  accused  of  oonspiriof 
to  liberate  Queen  Mary.t     Passing  over  many 

•  Somer'S*B  Tncta. 

f  An  hiatorieal  doubt  may  be  fUrly  nind  wbettwr  Ikis  afata- 
nate  Percy  oommitted  tuicide  or  was  anauioated.  A  ^Mg  or  piitol 
was  ft  Mxt  of  instnunent  not  comimiDly  left  In  Uie  haods  of  a  turn 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  To  pfove  the  aoieide  |to<««raaM^  faro^^ 
forwArd  one  Mullen,  who  aAraMd  Uiat  he  had  eold  a  da*  u>  Uw  ea/{; 
and  another  state  prieonev,  named  Pantan,  who  said  tfa«t  ha  eew  ii 
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other  victhns,  we  proceed  to  the  Throckmorton 
plot,  which  was  detected  by  the  court,  or  in- 
vented by  it,  in  1584.     Francis  Throckmorton, 
a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,   was  arrested    on  the 
evidence  of  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  one 
Morgan,  a  supposed  adherent  of  the  Queen  of 
Soots,  though  an  agent  of  Burghley's,  who  was  in 
France,  and  who,  according  to  Siis  letter,  informed 
him  that  Mary's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
now  ready  to  invade  England  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  his  relative.    It  was  proved  b^ond  a 
doubt  tliAt  no  such  preparation  existed  in  France ; 
but  that  was  nothing.    Throckmorton  was  laid 
upon  the  rack :  he  was  silent  under  the  first  torture ; 
— he  was  racked  again,  and  was  still  silent ; — ^he 
was  tortured  a  third  time,  and  still  confessed  not. 
He  was  led  a  fourth  time  to  the  rack,  and  then 
certain  papers  were  exhibited  to  him  which  were 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  his  house,  and  then 
the  wretched  man  made  some  confessions  in  which 
he  implicated  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
BurgUey  summoned  the  ambassador  before  the 
privy  council,  and  chained  him  with  practising 
against  the  state.    Mendoza  indignantly  repelled 
the  charee,  and  retorted  by  accusing  Burghley  of 
robbing  his  master  King  Philip ;  <^  encouraging 
the  rebellious  subjects  of  Spain;   and,  amongst 
other  things,  he  charged  a  certain  counsellor  of 
her  majesty  with  having  engaged  the  brother  of  a 
certain  lord  to  murder  Don  John  of  Austria.    The 
ambassador  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Throck- 
morton, after  a  strange  trial,  was  sent  to  the  gallows 
and  the  executioner's  knife  at  Tyburn.     On  the 
scaffold  he  declared  that  there  had  been  no  conspi- 
racy, and  (calling  God  to  witness)  that  the  confes- 
sion he  had  made  was  a  mere  fiction  invented  to 
save  his  body  from  further  torture.    The  Lords 
Paget  and  Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  named 
in  the  intercepted  letter,  had  escaped  into  France, 
whence  they  put  forth  a  declaration  stating  that 
they  had  fled  because  they  feared  Leicester  and 
Wdsingham,  and  because  they  knew  that  their 
innocence  would  not  avail  them  against  forged 
letters. 

A.D.  1584. — In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Elizabeth 
summoned  a  new  parliament ;  for,  notwithstanding 
her  thrift,  she  was  deplorably  in  want  of  money. 
The  commons  voted  liberally,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  passed  fresh  penal  statutes  against  the  Catho- 
lics. The  blow  was  princi]pally  directed  against 
the  Jesuits,  the  seminary  priests,  and  all  English 


delivered  inlo  the  bandi  of  the  earl  by  a  aenrant  of  the  name  of  Price. 
But  thiB  Price,  thoogh  in  custody,  was  not  prodoced.^l/oiwrs  8tat§ 
TriaU. 

Acoordinir  to  Camden  the  Catholics  did  not  believe  in  the  suidde, 
but  cast  some  doubts  nnd  suspicion  upon  a  servant  of  Sir  Christopher 
II  attnn,  which  seTvant  had  been  ehaned  with  the  custody  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  last  before  his  death.  In  a  letter — an  infbmal 
letter~writti*n.at  a  later  period,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Bnrghley's 
aon.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  zecommendinn  him  to  (let  the  Earl  of  Essex  put 
out  of  the  w:iy»  and  not  to  fear  after  reveoKC  from  the  earl's  son,  Ra- 
leigh says,  **  Northomberiand  that  now  it  thinks  nolof  Hatton's  issue. 
Kelloway  Uvea  tliai  murdered  the  brother  of  Orsay,  and  Ursay  let 
him  go  by  all  his  lifetime.**— fiar^'A^  Papen, 

It  this  be  not  an  assunnng  aa  a  £set  known  both  to  Raleigh  and  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  that  the  fiarl  of  NortbnmberUod  had  boen  murdered 
by  the  contrivance  of  Uatton,  we  ace  «ond«rfti}Iy  miatakeo. 


priests  who  had  received  consecration  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.     Forty  days  were  allowed  them 
to  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever :  if  found  after  that 
term  they  were  to  die  the  death  of  traitors ;  and  all 
those  who  concealed  them,  or  gave  them  hospi- 
tality, would  be  held  as  bein^  guilty  of  felony.   All 
persons  knowing  of  such  pnests  being  within  the 
realm,  and  not  discovering  them  within  twelve 
days,  were  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.     The 
English  Catholics,  having  no  schools  allowed  to 
them  at  home,  had  of  late  years  sent  their  sons 
abroad  for  education,  more  especially  to  the  college 
of  Douay,  a  large  establishment  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  obtained  great  reputation  as 
teachers :  but  it  was  now  enacted  that  all  such  stu- 
dents abroad  as  did  not  return  home  within  six 
months  after  proclamation  made  should  be  deemed 
traitors  ;  that  all  who  furnished  them  with  money 
should  incur  a  premunire ;  that  parents  sending  their 
children  to  such  seminaries  without  license  should 
forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  that  the  children 
there  educated  should  be  disinherited.*    On  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill  Dr.  Parry,  a  Welshman 
and  a  civilian,  who  had  recently  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  if  should  appear, 
through  the  nomination  of  Burghley,  denounced  it 
as  a  measure  savouring  of  treasons,  full  of  blood, 
danger,  and  despair  to  English  subjects,  and  preg- 
nant with  fines  and  forfeitures  which  would  go  to 
enrich,  not  the  queen,  but  private  individuals.   For 
this  speech  Dr.  Parry  was  given  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms;  but  he  was  released  on 
the  following  day  by  command  of  the  queen,  who 
stated  that  he  had  explained  his  motives  partly  to 
her  satisfaction.     Six  weeks  after  Parry  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1585,  he  was  put  on  his 
trial  before  a  spedal  commision  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  with  unusual 
alacrity  confessed  monstrous  things,  and  read  and 
translated  himself  to  the  court  sundry  foreign 
letters  which  were  brought  in  evidence  against  him, 
the  court  taking  great  pains  to  suggest  copious  ex- 
planations for  tbe  satisfaction  of  **  the  great  multi- 
tude," and  he  most  readily  entering  into  these 
explanations.    According  to  his  averment,  which 
certainly  was  not  proved  by  any  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced, not  only  some  Jesuits,  but  also  the  Cardinal 
Como  and  the  Pope  himself,  had  encouraged  him 
to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  had  been  fre- 
quently with  the  queen,  but  he  said  that  his  heart 
had  failed  him  in  contmplating  her  glorious  mind 
and  person.     It  seems  to  us  evident,  from  the 
whole  course  of  the  trial,  that  he  was  a  mere  tool, 
and  that  he  confessed  and  acted  as  never  man  did 
before  that  tribunal,  from  a  full  assurance  that  be 
was  to  receive  both  a  pardon  and  a  reward.     But 
he  had  done  his  work,  and  could  be  no  longer 
useful  as  a  spy  and  entrapper.    An  effective  scene 
was  wanted  to  fix  the  notions  of  the  queen's  danger 
and  the  Catholic  atrocity  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  and  the  Chief  Justice  accordingly  passed 
sentence.  Then  Parry  changed  his  tone,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  was  innocent,  that  his  confession  was  a 
mere  invention,  and  that  he  summoned  Queen  Eli- 
zaheth  to  answer  for  his  hlood  hefore  God.  He 
also  said,  '*  I  never  intended  to  kill  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. I  appeal  to  her  own  knowledge,  and  to  my 
lord  treasurer's  and  master  secretary's."  He 
afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  telling  her 
to  remember  her  unfortunate  Parry,  chiefly  over- 
thrown by  her  hand.  On  the  scaffold  he  repeated 
his  denial  of  the  whole  of  his  confession,  vowing 
that  he  was  a  true  servant  to  the  queen, — that  he 
never  thought  of  harming  her,  as  she  well  knew, 
and  as  her  own  conscience  would  tell  her.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  who  with  others  of  the  court  was 
present  at  the  revolting  execution,  urged  his  guil- 
tiness. "  Oh !"  said  Parry,  **  I  pray  God,  Queen 
Elizabeth  do  not  find  that,  in  taking  away  my  life, 
she  hath  killed  one  of  the  best  keepers  in  her 
park."  He  was  presently  turned  from  the  ladder, 
and,  after  one  swing  of  the  rope,  was  cut  down 
alive;  and  when  his  bowels  were  taken  out  he 
gave  a  great  groan.*  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  this  sacrifice  was  crazed,  and  this  may 
be  the  fact  without  any  weakening  of  our  suspicion 
as  to  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  him. 

The  Catholics  presented  a  petition  against  the 
late  enactments,  vindicating  their  loyalty  and  their 
religion,— declaring  that  they  utterly  abhorred  all 
such  projects  of  assassination  as  had  recently  been 
spoken  of, — and  held  that  neither  priest  nor  pope 
could  license  that  which  was  sinful.  Ricnard 
Shelley,  of  Michael  Grove,  in  Sussex,  undertook 
to  present  this  petition  to  the  queen,  who  forthwith 
committed  him  to  prison,  where  he  died  after  a 
confinement  of  some  years.  The  captive  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  saw  herself  altogether  abandoned  by 
her  only  child,  now  thought  that  every  night  would 
be  her  last.  What  seemed  to  aim  at  her  life  was 
an  association  recently  entered  into,  called  the  Pro- 
testant Association,  against  all  the  enemies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  members  of  it  solemnly  swore  to 
defend  the  queen,  and  to  revenge  her  death  or  any 
injury  committed  against  her.  Leicester  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by  parliament. 

The  state  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  relations  at  this 
time  was  altogether  anomalous.  There  was  and 
there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  with  Spain, 
but  yet,  ever  since  15*10,  when  the  great  Drake 
obtained  a  regular  commissioUjt  that  commander 
and  others  who  followed  his  example  had  been  plun- 
dering in  the  West  Indies,  in  Spanish.  America, 
and  in  the  Pacific.  The  right  which  Spain  as- 
sumed of  considering  the  New  World  as  treasure- 
trove,  and  of  excluding  from  its  commerce  the 
ships  of  all  other  nations,  was  indeed  monstrous ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
sider Drake,  Hawkins,  and  the  rest,  in  any  other 

•  Strype.— Jardine.— Tbit  Dr.  Parrv  had  been  employtd  tat  nany 
moDtlM  as  a  spy  on  ihe  Enxlbh  Catholkt  abroad. 

t  The  buccaneers  had  eommeneed  operations  as  early  as  1590. 
Drake  himself  had  commanded  sereral  maiandinv  ezpcdUiODi 
bei>r«i  but  he  did  not  get  the  qaeen's  oommlsdoa  till  1570. 


light  than  that  of  buccaneers,  however  much  we 
may  admire  their  daring  spirit  and  the  great  con- 
tributions they  made  in  the  course  of  their  maraud- 
ing expeditious  to  the  sciences  of  navigation  and 
geography.  Drake,  in  the  course  of  three  expe- 
ditions, had  plundered  the  Spanish  towns  of  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  and  Carthagena,  and  nearly  all  the  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  had  destroyed 
or  taken  an  immense  number  of  Spanish  ships, 
returning  from  each  voyage  with  immense  booty. 
Elizabeth  insisted  that  she  and  other  nations  had  a 
right  to  navigate  those  seas  and  to  visit  the  ports 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  kept  closed  to 
all  save  their  own  flag,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations  to  treat  intruders  as  pirates ; 
but  there  being  no  declaration  of  war,  she  certainly 
committed  in  this  way  manifold  acts  of  real  piracy. 
Again,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  King  of  Spain  was 
everywhere  met  by  English  money  and  English 
resources,  which  had  enabled  those  whom  he  termed 
his  revolted  subjects  to  prolong  the  struggle  year 
after  year.  For  a  long  time  Elizabeth  furnished 
her  aid  with  all  possible  secresy,  denying  to  the 
Spanish  court  that  she  ever  abetted  rebels.  But 
the  course  of  events  forced  her  to  adopt  a  more 
open  practice ;  and  though  she  again  declined  the 
sovereignty  or  protectorship  of  the  country,  she,  in 
1585,  sent  over  froyal  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
having  bargained  with  the  States  that  they  should 
pay  all  her  expenses,  and  deliver  to  her,  aa  se- 
curities, the  towns  of  Brill  and  Flushing,  and 
Rammekins,  a  strong  and  important  fort.  The 
queen's  passionate  regard  for  Leicester  had  cooled 
since  the  revelation  of  his  secret  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Essex ;  and  that  earl  was  now  per- 
mitted to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  entertained  very  ambitious 
projects,  and  displayed  a  woful  want  both  of  mi- 
litary and  civil  ability.  Without  consulting  his 
mistress,  he  induced  the  States  to  name  him  Go- 
vernor-General of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to 
declare  his  authority  supreme  and  absolute,  jointly 
with  the  council  of  state.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him 
in  a  fury,  telling  him  to  remember  the  dust  from 
which  she  had  raised  him,  and  to  do  whatever  »he 
might  command  as  he  valued  his  neck.  The 
States,  who  had  thought  to  please  the  queen  by 
elevating  her  favourite,  were  in  great  perplexity, 
and  Leicester  soon  showed  them,  in  other  ways, 
that  they  had  committed  a  lamentable  misUke  in 
intrusting  a  sovereign  power  to  such  an  incapable, 
arrogant,  and  insolent  man,  whose  first  operations 
were  to  cramp  the  freedom  of  commerce.,  which  had 
given  life  and  energy  to  the  insurgents.  In  the 
field  he  was  pompous,  vain-glorious,  and  inefficient, 
presenting  a  wretched  contrast  to  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  still  prolonged  the 
struggle  for  Spain  with  remarkable  generalship. 
He  carefully  avoided  a  battle,  and  his  greatest 
affair  of  arms  was  an  attack  upon  Zutphen,  which 
failed,  and  which  would  scarcely  deserve  a  men- 
tion in  history  but  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  and 
accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  perished 
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there  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.*  The  best- 
managed  part  of  his  campaign  was  his  hunting  all 
Catholics  from  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  his 
captivating  the  Calvinistic  preachers  of  the  Low 
Countries  by  such  measures,  and  by  a  very  sancti- 
monious bearing.  When  the  States  ventured  to 
call  him  to  account  for  his  gross  misconduct,  this 
noble  grandson  of  a  tax-gatherer  and  extortioner)- 
promised  redress,  but  complained  to  hia  creatures 
that  one  of  his  rank  should  be  questioned  by  shop- 
keepers and  artisans.}  In  the  winter  of  1586, 
having  pacified  the  queen,  he  returned  to  England, 
Btill,  however,  retaining  the  power  intrusted  to  him 
in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  scarcely  gone 
when  two  adventurers  (Englishmen  by  birth), 
whom  he  had  placed  in  command,  delivered  up 
two  important  forts  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and 
went  over  to  the  Spaniards. 

By  this  time  there  began  to  rise  a  rumour  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  Eng- 
land with  a  tremendous  force,  and  some  Catholic 
plot  or  other  at  home  was  the  news  of  every  day. 
Most — nearly  every  one — of  these  conspiracies 
were  conjured  up  by  the  imagination,  or  were 
altogether  obscure  and  insignificant;  but,  in  the 
autumn  of  1586,  a  real  plot  was  discovered,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Anthony  Babington,  a  young 
English  Catholic  of  an  enthusiastic  temper,  who 
was  brought  to  consider  that  it  would  be  glorious 
in  this  world  and  acceptable  in  the  next  if  he 
could  assassinate  Elizabeth  and  deliver  Queen 
Mary  from  a  captivity  which  was  now  rendered  an 
unceasing  torture,  physicidly  as  well  as  morally. 
Babington  had  several  accomplices,  and  one  of 
these,  named  Pooley,  put  himself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Walsingham,  who  was  informed 
of  every  particular  from  the  first  rude  arrangement 
of  the  scheme,  and  who  permitted  the  plot  to  go 
on  in  order  to  implicate  Mary.  When  he  had 
played  with  the  numerous  threads  of  this  intrigue 
for  months,  and  had  woven  a  complete  web  round 
the  conspirators, — ^when  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  two  letters  addressed  by  Mary  to  Babington, — he 
opened  the  subject  to  Elizabeth,  and  soon  after 
proceeded  to  act  Ballard,  a  seminary  priest, 
whom  Camden  calls  **  a  silken  priest  in  a  soldier's 
habit,"  was  suddenly  arrested.  Babington  and 
the  rest,  who  were  aU  young  men  of  fortune  and 
acquirements,  fled;  but  Babington  was  taken,  in  a 
few  days,  at  Harrow-on-thc-Hill,  with  Gage, 
Charnock,  Barnwell,  and  Don,  in  the  house  of 
Bellamy  their  common  friend.  Titchboni,  Travers, 
Abington,  Salisbury,  Jones,  and  Tilney  were 
seized  in  other  places,  and  of  the  whole  number 
only  Edward  Windsor,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Windsor,  escaped  pursuit.  These  were  no  base 
and  mercenary  conspirators, — they  were  such 
high-8pirited  and  intellectual  young  men  as  could 
not  have  been  easily  matched  in  the  Jcingdom. 

•  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ww  nephew  o  Leloestar,  but  mm  aulike  hb 
uncle  as  light  to  dark. 

t  For  the  history  of  T^iceitei't  grandfather,  lJodley»  the  colleague 
of  Empion,  see  ante,  Beigni  of  Henry  V]|«  and  Henry  VJIJ. 
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But  it  appears  that  they  were  all  put  to  the  rack, 
or  at  least  threatened  with  it ;  a  gratuitous  atrocity, 
for  Walsinsham,  Burleigh,  and  the  queen  knew 
precisely  all  that  could  possibly  be  known  of  the 
business.  While  this  was  doing  the  bells  of  Lon- 
don rang  merrily  for  their  apprehension, — bonfires 
were  lit, — ^and,  on  the  morrow,  banquets  were 
spread  in  the  streets,  with  singing  of  psalms  and 
praising  God  for  preserving  her  majesty  and 
people.*  The  fate  of  the  prisoners,  however,  on 
account  of  their  youth,  their  honourable  condition 
in  society,  and  their  previously  unimpeached  cha- 
racters, excited  some  commiseration,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  government 
arraigning  them  not  all  at  once,  but  in  two  separate 
bodies,  notwithstanding  the  great  legal  objection 
that  their  case  was  one  and  indivisible.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  certain  of  them  being  put  upon 
their  trial,  were  condemned  as  traitors,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  20th,  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  atrocious  processes  prescribed  by  law,  being  all 
cut  do^vn  while  life  was  in  them.  The  other  seven 
were  tried  on  the  15th  and  were  all  executed  on 
the  21st,  but,  in  this  more  fortunate  than  their 
companions,  Uiey  were  allowed  to  hang  till  they 
were  dead.  The  place  selected  for  their  execution 
was  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  "  even  the  place  where 
they  had  used  to  meet  and  confer."t  With  the 
exception  of  Babington,  it  seems  to  be  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  gentlemen  con- 
templated the  murder  of  the  queen,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Babington,  all  of  them  behaved 
chivalrously  and  nobly,  endeavouring  to  take 
blame  to  themselves  rather  than  cast  it  upon  their 
companions.  Most  of  them  maintained  that  their 
views  were  confined  to  liberating  the  captive  queen, 
a  project  likely  to  take  firm  hold  of  young  and 
romantic  minds.  Titchbom,  who  possessed  a 
tender  heart  and  a  poetical  imagination,  declared 
on  the  scaffold  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  con; 
cealing  Babington's  designs,  which  he  had  done 
from  his  sense  of  the  sacred  duties  of  friendship. 
Jones  said  at  the  bar  that  he  could  not,  by  di- 
vulging the  plot,  destroy  his  dear  friend,  Thomas 
Salisbury,  and  that  in  doing  what  a  faithful  friend 
ought,  he  had  incurred  the  sentence  of  a  traitor, 
though  he  was  far  indeed  from  any  active  treason. 
Bellamy,  of  Harrow,  appears  to  have  suffered  merely 
because  some  of  the  fugitives  were  found  in  his 
house.  His  wife  escaped,  through  a  misnomer  in 
the  indictment.  A  statute  had  been  just  passed 
to  meet  the  case,  and  to  bring  Mary  to  the  block  ;X 

*  stow.  The  Protestant  people  of  London  were  lo  excited  that 
the  French  ambasiador  waa  aftaid  they  woold  let  upon  and  maaaaen 
all  the  Catholics  and  foreigners  1 

f  Stow. 

i  Stat.  i7  Ells.  e.  1.  By  this  sUtute  it  was  enacted  that  twenty* 
foiu  or  more  of  the  priry  council  and  Houie  of  Lordv.  to  be  deputed 
by  the  queen's  commission,  should  maico  inqnlsiiiou  after  all  such 
an  should  invade  the  kingdom,  raise  rebolliou,  or  attempt  to  hurt  or 
destroy  the  queen*  s  person,  for  or  by  whomsoever  employud  that 
misht  lay  clnim  to  the  crown  uf  EuRlund  ;  and  that  the  person  Air 
whom  or'by  whom  they  should  attempt  tlie  same,  should  be  utterly 
ineapable  of  the  crown  of  England,  deprived  wholly  of  all  right  and 
title  to  it,  and  prosecuted  to  death  by  aU  faithfhl  suljeeU.  if  he  or  sho 
should  be  judged  by  those  foa^and•twenty  men  to  bo  a  party  to  such 
invasion,  mbellion,  or  treasonable  attempt 
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and  as  what  was  deemed  evidence  against  her  had 
been  secured  from  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
Elizabeth's  council  now  proposed  an  immediate 
trial  of  the  Scottish  queen.  But  even  now  Eliza- 
beth hesitated,  to  the  dismay  and  secret  ^Trath  of 
Burghley,  Walsingham,  Sadler,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ministry.  At  tliis  moment  Leicester,  who  was 
abroad,  stepped  in  with  what  he  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  advice,  proposing  a  little  quiet 
poison.  Walsingham,  who  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  affair,  objected  to  such  a  course  as 
being  contrary  to  God's  law  ;  upon  which  the  earl 
sent  him  a  canting  preacher  to  prove  that  such 
means  against  such  a  person  were  quite  justifiable 
by  scripture.  There  was  then  a  talk  of  shortening 
the  captive's  life  by  increasing  the  rigour  of  her 
treatment,  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been  rigorous 
enough  to  make  a  sickly  cripple  of  that  once 
healthiul  and  beautiful  woman.  At  last,  givmg 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  advice  of  Walsingham, 
Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  to  try  Mary  and 
pronounce  judgment  upon  her  according  to  the  act 
recently  passed.  There  was  no  want  of  high  names 
or  of  legal  authorities  in  this  most  illegal  com- 
mission. There  were  the  Chancellor  Bromley,  the 
I^ord  Treasurer  Bui^hley,  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Cumberland, 
Warwick,  Pembroke,  and  Lincoln ;  the  Viscount 
Montague,  the  Lords  Abergavenny,  Zouch,  Morley, 
Stafford,  Grey,  Lumley,  Stourton,  Sandys,  Went- 
worth.  Mordant,  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  Compton,  and 
Cheney ;  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  and  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet ;  Wray, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Anderson, 
chief  justice  of  tlie  King's  Bench;  Manwood, 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Gawdy,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Mary  had  been  moved  from  one  prison  to  ano- 
ther, each  remove  being  to  a  worse  place,  and  to  a 
harsher  keeper.  In  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  her,  to  his  own  great  grief — for  Eliza- 
beth had  become  so  much  alarmed,  that  no  degree 
of  vigilance  and  severity  towards  the  captive  could 
satisfy  her.  There  was  a  sort  of  poetical  justice 
in  what  happened.  Sir  Ralph's  old  age  was  made 
wretched  through  the  Scottish  queen,  whose  power 
he  had  undermined  by  matchless  intrigues  in  her 
infancy,  and  he  prayed  for  death  to  deliver  him 
from  his  difficult  charge  and  his  mistress's  jea- 
lousy. He  was  superseded  by  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet 
and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  both  fanatical  Puritans  and 
friends  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  conscien- 
tiously annoyed  and  persecuted  the  Papist  and 
idolater.  About  Christmas  they  had  carried  her, 
in  a  deplorable  state  both  of  body  and  mind,  to 
Chartley  Castle,  in  Staffordshire.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  a  few  days  before  the  arrest  of  Babington, 
she  was  taken  from  Chartley  under  pretext  of  an 
airing,  and  canned  by  force  to  Tixhall,  in  the  same 
i^unty.  She  was  carried  back  to  Chartley  in  a 
few  weeks;  but,  in  the  interval,  hey  two  faithful 
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secretaries  Naue  and  Curie  had  been  taken  into 
custody  and  conveyed  to  Walsingham's  house, 
where  they  were  kept ;  her  cabinets  at  Chartley 
had  been  broken  open,  and  a  large  chest  had  been 
611ed  from  them  with  letters  and  papers,  and  con- 
veyed to  Walsingham.  On  the  lOth  of  Decem- 
ber, Pawlet  discharged  what  he  called  Mary's 
superfluous  servants,  and  seized  all  her  money  and 
jewels.  Mary  resisted  at  first;  but,  he  says,^! 
called  my  servants,  and  sent  for  bars  to  break 
open  the  doors,  whereupon  she  yielded."  Ac- 
cording to  the  gaoler's  own  account,  he  found  her 
in  bed,  suffering  greatly,  and  being  bereft  of 
the  use  of  one  of  her  hands.*  A  few  days  after 
the  execution  of  Babington  and  the  twelve 
other  victims,  orders  were  sent  down  to  Sir 
Amyas  Pawlet  to  remove  Mary  with  all  possible 
care  and  vigilance  from  Chartley  to  Fotherin- 
gay  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  last  scene 
of  the  captive's  sufferings.  There  had  been 
for  some  time  a  standing  order  to  shoot  the  pri- 
soner if  she  were  found  trying  to  escape,  or  if  any 
dangerous  attempt  at  rescue  should  be  made. 
Pawlet  again  pretended  that  nothing  more  was 
meant  than  to  revive  the  queen  by  giving  her  a 
change  of  air ;  but,  avoiding  the  public  roads,  he 
led  her  about  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  ano- 
ther, and  Mary  knew  not  whither  she  was  going 
until,  at  last,  she  saw  herself  shut  up  within  the 
dismal  walls  of  Fotheringay.  When  Elizabeth 
learned  that  she  was  safely  lodged  there,  her  gra- 
titude burst  forth  in  an  unusual  enthusiasm  to  the 
able  manager  of  the  journey.  **  Amyas,  my  most 
faithful  and  careful  servant,"  wrote  the  queen  to 
the  gaoler,  "  God  Almighty  reward  thee  treblefold 
for  thy  most  troublesome  charge  so  well  dis- 
charged !"  Shortly  after,  Pawlet  received  orders, 
"  in  case  he  heard  any  noise  or  disturbance  in  Mary's 
lodgings,  or  in  the  place  where  she  was,"  to  kill 
her  outright  without  waiting  for  any  fruther  power 
or  command.  Before  the  trial,  as  after  it,  Eliza- 
beth would  have  preferred  any  kind  of  death  to 
that  of  an  execution  under  her  own  warrant  But 
though  Mary  had  a  narrow  escape  one  night  when 
the  chimney  of  her  wretched  dungeon  took  fire, 
she  lived  on.  At  length,  on  the  llUi  of  October, 
thirty-six  of  the  EngUsh  commissioners  arrived  at 
Fotheringay  Castle ;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
sent  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Pawlet,  and  Barker,  a 
public  notary,  to  deliver  to  the  prisoner  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  charging  her  with  being  accessory 
to  the  Babington  conspiracy,  and  informing  her 
that  they  were  appointed  to  try  her  for  that  and 
for  other  treasons.  Mary  read  the  letter  with  com- 
posure, and  replied,  with  great  dignity,  to  the 
commissioners — ^that  it  griev^  her  to  find  her  dear 
sister  misinformed;  that  she  had  been  kept  in 
prison  until  she  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 

*  Letter  ^m  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  to  Waltingham,  qooled  by  Raa- 
mer.  At  this  moment  we  find  WalBinghs'n  lam^ntliif ,  as  B«rcbl«v 
had  done  some  years  beforp,  that  Kliziilieth  was  not  prepuwl  to  do 
thini^s  in  season,  and  work  her  own  recoritj  m»  sbeoii^ht:  and  1m 
adds*  in  thf"  cant  of  the  times.**  Oar  »fns  do  deavrr*  this,  anyc i«lly 
oar  unthnnkrnhiess  tor  the  graat  and  aingolar  be««Ata  tt  hatk 
pleased  God  to  bless  this  laud  wSthoL'* 
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FMBXBinaAT,  «■  it  appeared  ia  IJiS,  from  a  Print  in  Bridge**  Northamptoasihire.  The  Castle,  pulled  down  by  order  of  Jampn  I.,  stood  on 
the  Hitl.to  the  riffhtof  the  Chnrch  j  and  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  points  to  its  left  at  the  spot  where  the  Hall  stood  in  whieh 
Mary  was  beheaded 


littibBy  notwithstanding  her  haying  repeatedly 
offered  reasonable  and  safe  conditions  for  her 
liberty ;  that  she  had  given  her  majesty  full  and 
faithful  notice  of  several  dangers  which  threatened 
her,  and  yet  had  found  no  credit,  but  had  always 
been  slighted  and  despised,  though  so  nearly  allied 
to  her  majesty  in  blood  ;  that  when  the  Protestant 
Association  was  entered  into,  and  the  confirming 
act  of  parliament  made  upon  it,  she  clearly  foresaw 
that,  whatever 'dangers  should  arise,  eidier  from 
princes  abroad,  or  iU-disposed  people  at  home,  or 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  the  whole  blame  would  be 
thrown  upon  her,  who  had  unhappily  so  many 
enemies  at  the  English  court ;  that  certainly  she 
had  reason  to  take  it  amiss  that  a  league  should  be 
80  lately  made  by  her  son,  without  her  knowledge 
or  consent ;  that  it  seemed  most  strange  that  the 
queen  should  command  her,  her  equal,  to  submit 
to  a  trial  as  a  subject;  that  she  was  an  independ- 
ent queen,  and  one  that  would  do  nothing  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  her  own  majesty  or  to  other 
princes  of  her  rank  and  quality,  or  to  her  son's 
rights ;  that  her  mind  was  not  yet  so  far  dejected, 
nor  would  she  sink  under  the  present  calamity. 
*^  The  laws  and  statutes  of  England,"  continued 
Mary,  "  are  unknown  to  me ;  I  am  void  of  coun- 
sellors, and  cannot  tell  who  shall  be  my  peers. 
My  notes  and  papers  are  taken  from  me,  and  no 
one  dares  appear  to  be  my  advocate.  I  have  com- 
mitted nothing  against  the  queen — have  stirred  up 
no  man  against  her,  and  am  not  to  be  charged  but 
from  my  own  words  or  writingSi  which  I  am  sure 


cannot  be  produced  against  me.  Yet  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  have  recommended  myself  and  my 
condition  to  foreign  princes."  On  the  next  day, 
Pawlet  and  Barker  returned  to  her  from  the  com- 
missioners to  ask  whether  she  persisted  in  her 
answer.  She  replied  that  she  did  most  firmly. 
"  But  this,"  added  she,  "  I  had  quite  forgotten. 
The  queen  says  I  am  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  them,  because 
I  am  under  the  protection  of  them.  But  to  this  I 
answer,  that  I  came  into  England  to  demand  her 
aid  and  assistance,  and  have  ever  since  been  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  so  that  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  England;  nor  could 
I  ever  yet  understand  what  manner  of  laws  they 
were."*  In  fact,  the  only  law  which  the  captive 
queen  had  known  in  England  was  the  arbitrary 
will,  the  fierce  hatred,  of  her  sister.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  there  went  to  her  certain 
selected  persons  from  among  the  commissioners, 
"  with  men  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws," 
to  persuade  her  to  a  compliance.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bromley  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley 
justified  their  authority  by  their  patent  and  com- 
mission, told  her  that  neither  her  state  as  a  pri- 
soner, nor  her  prerogative  as  a  queen,  could  exempt 
her  from  subjection  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
threatened,  if  she  refused  to  plead,  to  proceed 
against  her  by  authority  of  law,  although  she  were 
absent.    She  replied,  with  undiminished  firmness, 
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that  she  was  no  subject,  nor  liable  to  English  law ; 
that  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
dishonour  herself  by  any  such  submission ;  that, 
however,  she  was  willing  to  answer  all  things  in  a 
free  and  full  parliament;  and  that,  as  for  this 
meeting,  it  might  probably  be  devised  against  her, 
who  was  already  prejudged  to  die,  to  give  some 
legal  show  and  colour  to  their  proceedings ;  and, 
therefore,  she  desired  they  would  look  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  remember  that  the  theatre  of  the 
whole  world  is  much  wider  than  the  kingdom  of 
England.*  She  then  complained,  in  a  touching 
manner,  of  her  hard  usage ;  but  Burghley  inter- 
rupted her,  assuring  her  that  the  queen  his  mistress 
had  always  treated  her  with  a  rare  kindness !  A 
few  hours  after,  they  sent  her  the  list  of  the  names 
of  her  judges,  "  to  let  her  see  they  designed  to 
proceed  by  equity  and  reason."  Aldiough  nearly 
every  name  was  that  of  an  inveterate  personal 
enemy,  she  made  no  exceptions  against  the  com- 
missioners, which  would  have  been  useless ;  but — 
what  was  equally  useless — she  objected  strongly  to 
the  late  act,  upon  which  their  commission  was 
founded,  as  being  unjust  and  unprecedented,  and 
purposely  contrived  to  ruin  her.  She  said  that  she 
could  not  away  with  the  queen's  laws,  which  she 
had  good  reason  to  suspect;  but  that  she  was 
heart-whole  still,  and  would  not  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  her  ancestors  the  kings  of  Scotland,  by 
owning  herself  a  subject  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  that  she  would  rather  perish  utterly  than 
answer  as  the  queen's  subject  and  a  criminal  per- 
son. Here  Burghley  interrupted  her,  saying, 
•*  We  will,  nevertheless,  proceed  against  you  to- 
morrow, as  absent  and  contumax."  Mary  replied, 
•*  Look  to  your  consciences."  Then  the  perfumed 
and  court-like  Vice-Chamberlaiu  Hatton  said,  "If 
you  are  innocent  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  by 
seeking  to  avoid  a  trial,  you  stain  your  reputation 
with  an  everlasting  blot."  This  timely  speech 
made  a  great  impression,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Mary  consented  to  plead  for  the  sake  of 
her  reputation,  but  on  condition  that  her  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  court  should  be 
allowed,  and  that  she  should  do  nothing  to  dero- 
gate from  the  honour  of  her  successors  or  prede- 
cessors. Burghley  asked  her  if  she  would  appear 
at  her  trial  provided  her  protest  was  entered  in 
writing,  without  being  fully  admitted  by  them. 
Here  Mary  ought  to  have  replied  with  a  decided 
negative ;  but,  in  reality,  protest  or  no  protest  was 
of  the  slightest  consequence ;  and  as  they  had 
threatened  to  proceed  in  her  absence,  and  as  they 
could  easilv  force  a  weak  and  helpless  woman  to 
their  bar,  the  queen  consented. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  commissioners  as- 
sembled in  the  presence-chamber  of  Fothcringay 
Castle.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  hall  was  a  vacant 
chair  of  state,  royally  canopied,  as  if  for  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  "  below  it,  and  at  some  distance 
over  against,"  was  a  chair  without  any  canopy,  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots.    The  commissioners  and  their 
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assistants,  including  the  most  expert  lawyers  of 
the  day,  sat  upon  benches  placed  towards  the  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  apartment.  Mary  had  no 
assistant — ^no  papers — no  witnesses;  for  every- 
thing had  been  taken  from  her:  and  yet,  even 
according  to  the  prejudiced  accounts  of  her  ene- 
mies, she  displayed  wonderful  self-possession  and 
address ;  and,  in  the  striking  words  of  a  modem, 
and  perhaps  too  favourable  historian,  she  for  two 
whole  days  kept  at  bay  the  hunters  of  her  life.* 
Upon  her  first  entrance,  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
her  seat,  the  Chancellor  Bromley  told  her  that  the 
most  serene  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  informed,  to 
her  great  grief  and  trouble  of  mind,  that  she  had 
conspired  the  destruction  of  her  person  and  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  the  subversion  of  religion, 
had  appointed  this  present  commission  to  bear  how 
she  could  vindicate  herself  from  the  charge,  and 
make  her  innocence  appear  to  the  world.  Mary 
then  rose,  and  said,  that  she  had  come  into  Eng' 
land  as  a  friend  and  sister,  to  ask  the  aid  which 
had  been  promised  her,  and  had  ever  since  been 
detained  a  prisoner;  and  then  she  repeated  her 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court.  The 
chancellor  denied  that  any  aid  had  been  promised 
her;  but  there  he  stopped,  not  venturing  to  explain, 
promise  or  no  promise,  by  what  law  Elizabeth  had 
constituted  her  a  state  prisoner,  or  attempt  to  lessen 
the  odium  which  had  been  generally  cast  on  the 
national  hospitality.  But  he  told  her  that,  as  she 
had  been  living  in  England,  she  was  subject  to  the 
English  laws,  and  that  therefore  her  protest  could 
not  be  admitted.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  her 
protest  should  be  recorded,  together  with  the 
chancellor's  reply  to  it.  They  then  read  their 
commission  at  full  length,  and,  as  it  was  wholly 
founded  upon  the  late  act,  she  again  protested 
against  the  said  act  as  being  made  expressly  against 
herself;  and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  this,  her 
assertion,  to  the  consciences  of  men  who  had  no 
conscience  in  state  matters  of  this  kind.  Burghley, 
who  would  have  had  the  grass  growing  over  her 
grave  many  years  before,  told  her  that  die  validity 
of  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  did  not  depend  upon 
their  antiquity, — that  new  laws  were  as  good  as 
old  ones,  and  equally  binding, — that  it  did  not 
become  her  to  speak  against  them,— and  that,  in 
spite  of  her  protests,  they  were  all  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  her  by  that  said  act  of  parliament. 
Mary  said  that  she  was  ready  to  hear  and  answer 
concerning  any  fact  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Then  Gawdy,  iht  queen's  serjeant,  opened  the  case 
against  her  with  an  historical  account  of  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy;  asserting,  at  the  close  of  his 
oration,  that  she  knew  of  it,  approved  it,  assented 
to  it,  promised  her  assistance,  and  showed  the  way 
and  means  for  effecting^  it.  When  the  serjeant 
had  done  speaking,  sundry  copies  of  letters  which 
were  said  to  have  been  written  to  her  by  Babing- 
ton,  and  by  her  to  Babington  and  others,  were 
produced.  According  to  these  second-hand  docu- 
ments, which  contamed  a  scheme  ol  the  whole 
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conspiracy,  the  captive  queen  had  noX  only  invited 
foreign  powers  to  the  invasion  of  England,  but  had 
also  encouraged  Babington  and  his  associates  to 
assassinate  their  sovereign.  During  the  reading  of 
these  letters  Mary  was  calm ;  but  when,  in  the  last 
letter,  mention  was  made  of  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Arundel,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  said,  ^^Alas!  what  has  the 
noble  House  of  Howard  endured  for  my  sake!  " 
But,  presently  drying  her  tears,  she  replied  to  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  declaring  that  she  knew  not 
Babington,  nor  ever  received  any  such  letters  from 
him,  nor  wrote  any  such  to  him, — that  they  who 
pretended  that  she  had  written  to  Babington  ought 
to  produce  her  letters  m  her  own  hand-writing,  and 
that  if  Babington  wrote  letters  to  her  they  ought  to 
prove  that  she  received  them.  There  was,  indeed, 
she  said,  a  padcet  of  letters  put  into  her  hand 
about  the  time  alleged,  but  they  had  been  written 
almost  a  year  before,  and  she  knew  not  who  sent 
them.  She  said  that  many  persons,  compassion- 
ating her  hard  fate,  had  secretly  made  her  ofiFers 
of  service,  but  that  she  neither  excited  nor  encou- 
raged any  of  these,  though  she,  a  close  prisoner, 
cut  off  from  the  world,  and  for  long  periods  from 
all  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  it,  could  not 
hinder  their  enterprises.  She  was  not  answerable 
for  the  deeds  of  others.  She  had,  indeed,  used 
her  best  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty, 
as  nature  itself  dictated  and  allowed ;  and  to  this 
end  she  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  her  friends. 
Others  might  have  attempted  dangerous  designs 
without  her  knowledge ;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  counterfeit  cyphers  and  characters.  Although 
she  denied  prompting  an  invasion  of  England,  she 
was  less  emphatic  on  that  point  than  on  the  accu- 
sation of  being  privy  to  the  plots  agaiut  Elizabeth's 
life:  here  she  vowed  repeatedly  that  she  would 
never  make  shipwreck  of  her  soul  by  engaging  in 
such  a  bloody  crime.  In  reply  to  a  letter  said  to 
have  been  written  by  her  to  provoke  an  invasion, 
she  declared  that  she  suspected  Walsingham  as  the 
author  of  that  letter :  and  Walsingham,  in  fact,  had 
handled  every  letter  in  his  own  way.*  But  the 
bronzed  secretary  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  so- 
lemnly called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  done 
nothing  in  malice, — nothing  unworthy  of  an  honest 
man :  and  no  doubt  he  thought  that  an  honest  man 
might  do  more  than  he  had  ever  done  for  the  sake 
of  Uie  queen  and  the  Protestant  settlement.  Mary 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  disavowal ;  but  she 
requested  him,  as  a  fair  return,  to  be  no  more 
ready  to  believe  those  who  slandered  her  than  she 
was  to  credit  those  who  accused  him.  The  greatest 
weight  of  evidence  was  made  to  lie  in  the  confes- 
sion of  Babington,  and  the  extorted  depositions  of 
her  own  servants,  Naue  and  Curie.  In  regard  to 
Babington,  she  objected,  that,  if  her  adversanes  had 
wished  to  discover  the  truth,  they  would  have  kept 
him  for  a  witness,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death, 
— that  his  confession,  if  really  made  in  the  manner 
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now  set  forth,  was  of  no  value,  as  it  might  have 
been  dictated  by  the  hope  of  mercy :  as  to  the 
secretaries,  she  replied  that  Naue  was  a  simple 
and  timid  man,  and  that  Curie  was  the  follower  of 
Naue;  their  depositions  might  have  proceeded 
from  Uieir  anxiety  to  save  their  own  lives.  Naue, 
she  said,  had  formerly  committed  the  offence  of 
writing  certain  things  in  her  name  without  her 
authority.  She  demanded  to  be  confronted  with 
her  two  secretaries  :  the  commissioners  refused  to 
produce  them.  Then  Mary  urged  that  the  majesty 
and  safety  of  princes  must  fall  to  the  ground  if 
they  were  to  depend  in  this  manner  upon  the 
writing  and  testimony  of  secretaries — that  she  was 
sure,  if  Naue  and  Curie  were  there  present,  they 
would  clear  her  of  all  blame  in  this  case,— that  if 
they  had  not  taken  away  all  her  notes  and  papers, 
she  might  answer  more  particularly  to  what  was 
objected.  There  was  another  and  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  Naue  and  Curie,  even  if 
their  depositions  were  free  and  ungarbled:  they 
had  both  been  sworn,  as  secretaries,  to  keep  her 
secrets  :  if  they  had  accused  her  truly  they  had 
peijuied  themselves  to  her ;  if  falsely,  they  nerjured 
themselves  to  the  Queen  of  England.*  The  pro- 
secutors read  the  heads  of  several  letters  addressed 
to  the  lately  expelled  Spanish  ambassador,  Men- 
doza,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Charles  Paget, 
and  other  Englishmen  abroad,  among  whom  was 
that  Morgan  who  had  all  along  been  in  the  pay  of 
Walsingham.  We  have  no  doubt,  in  our  own 
minds,  that  the  captive  queen,  in  her  despair,  wrote 
letters  of  this  kind,  approving  of  a  plan  of  invasion, 
and  offering  to  contribute  to  its  success,  by  inducing 
her  friends  in  Scotland  to  take  up  arms,  to  seize 
the  person  of  James,  and  to  prevent  Elizabeth's 
friends  from  sending  Scottish  troops  to  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  4om  the  perfect 
machinery  he  had  at  work,  that  Walsuigham  might 
obtain  possession  both  of  her  dispatches  and  of  the 
letters  written  to  her  from  abroad.  It  was  not, 
however,  considered  decent  to  explain  the  nature 
of  this  machinery,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the 
original  drafts  of  these  dispatches  and  the  foreign 
letters  were  all  found  amongst  her  papers  at  Chart- 
ley, — a  most  improbable  circumstance,  considering 
the  situation  of  Mary,  liable  every  moment  to  in- 
trusion and  seizure.  And  yet  some  of  these  letters 
from  abroad,  garbled  as  they  might  have  been, 
went  rather  to  disprove  than  to  prove  Mary's 
actual  participation  in  the  plots  against  Elizabeth's 
life.  In  regard  to  the  whole  of  them,  Mary  said 
that  they  bore  no  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the 
queen ;  and,  if  foreigners  endeavoured  to  set  her 

•  Curie  Atterwardi  leproeched  Walsiogbam  with  brcuking  his  pro- 
mise, and  not  Riving  him  the  proper  reward.  Naue,  in  1605.  wrote 
an  apuloKy.  which  would  certainly  have  more  weiKhl  if  Mark's  ion 
James,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not  been  Kina  of  England, 
with  ample  powen  both  to  punish  and  reward.  "  The  sentence/* 
says  Camden,  **  which  depended  wholly  upon  the  credit  of  her  secre- 
taries, and  they  not  being  brought  face  to  face,  according  to  the  act 
of  parliament,  begot  much  talk  and  various  discourses  among  the 
people.**  "  I  have  seen.**  he  adds  "  Nane's  apology  to  King  James, 
to  1605,  wherein  he  solemnly  escused  himself  ihat  he  was  neithrr  the 
author  nor  the  revealer  of  the  design,  and  that  he  had  stoutly 
opposed  the  prtoeipal  articles  of  aoensation  against  hie  mistresa, 
wtueh  appaanth  not  by  the  piuoeedings.*' 
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at  liberty,  that  waa  not  to  be  imputed  to  her  as  a 
crime :  she  had  at  several  times  let  the  queen 
know  that  she  would  seek  to  procure  her  release 
from  that  hard  captivity  in  which  she  had  been  kept 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  commissioners  in- 
sisted that  it  was  fully  proved,  by  some  short  pas- 
sages in  letters  she  had  written  to  Mendoza,  that 
there  was  a  design  on  her  part  to  convey  her  right 
in  the  English  succession  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
To  this  charge  she  replied,  that  being  a  close  pri- 
soner, oppressed  with  cares  and  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  liberty,  and  daily  declining  through  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  she  haa  been  advised  by  some  to' 
settle  the  succession  upon  the  Spaniard,  or  upon 
some  English  Catholic ;  and  that  she  had  given 
offence  to  some  of  her  friends  by  refusing  to  ap- 
prove of  any  such  scheme.  '*  But,"  she  added, 
**  when  all  my  hopes  of  England  became  desperate, 
I  resolved  not  to  reject  foreign  help."  She  again 
desired  that  her  papers  and  her  secretaries  Naue 
and  Curie  might  be  produced,  and  this  was  again 
refused :  she  requested  an  adjournment,  with  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  this  was  refused.  She  again 
demanded  to  be  heard  in  full  parliament,  or  that 
she  might  speak  with  the  queen  in  council  in 
person.  The  commissioners,  who  had  received 
fresh  instructions  from  Elizabeth,  would  grant 
nothing;  but  the  chief  of  them,  including  Burgh- 
ley,  Walsingham,  and  Hatton,  took  her  apart  from 
the  rest — she  rising  up,  "  with  great  presence 
of  countenance,"  says  Camden —  and  spoke  to  her 
for  some  time.  During  this  secret  conference 
Mary  was  observed  to  be  much  agitated.  The 
commissioners  then  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the 
25th  of  October,  then  to  meet,  not  in  presence  of 
the  prisoner,  nor  in  Fotheringay  Castle,  but  in  the 
Star  Chamber  at  Westminster.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Shrewsbury,  assembled  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  to  which  other  lords  were  sum- 
moned. They  now  brought  before  them  Naue 
and  Curie,  who  affirmed  upon  oath,  and,  as  it  was 
expressed,  "  only  in  respect  of  the  truth,  frankly 
and  voluntarily,  without  any  torture,  constraint,  or 
threatening,"  that  the  letters,  and  copies  of  letters, 
before  mentioned,  were  genuine  and  true ;  and  that 
all  was  true  whidi  they  had  before  confessed  and 
subscribed.  This  over,  without  any  ftirther  cere- 
mony the  court  pronounced  sentence  against  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Y .,  commonly  called  Queen  of 
Scotland ;  "  for  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  viz.,  since  the  1st  day  of  June, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  commission,  divers 
matters  have  b^n  compassed  and  imagined  within 
this  realm  of  England  by  Anthony  Babington  and 
others,  with  the  privity  of  the  said  Mary,  pretending 
a  title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  tending 
to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the  royal  person 
of  our  lady  the  queen :  and  also  for  that  the  aforesaid 
Mary,  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  hath  herself 
compassed  and  imagined  within  this  realm  divers 
matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction 


of  the  royal  person  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen, 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  the  commis* 
sion  aforesaid  specified."  On  the  same  day,  how- 
ever, the  commissioners  and  the  judges  of  England 
put  forth  a  declaration  that  the  said  sentence  did 
not  derogate  from  the  title  or  honour  of  Janies, 
King  of  Scots,  who  remained  in  the  same  place, 
degree,  and  right  as  if  the  said  sentence  had  never 
been  pronounced.* 

Mary  clearly  foresaw  that  the  departure  of  the 
commissioners  from  Fotheringay  would  be  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  executioner ;  and  she  told  Sir 
Amyas  Pawlet  that  history  made  mention  how  the 
realm  of  England  was  used  to  shed  royal  blood* 
But  though  Elizabeth  had  procured  a  sentence,  she 
paused  at  the  prospect  of  the  block,  being  resolved, 
as  was  usual  with  her,  to  make  the  weight  of  blood 
seem  to  fall  upon  others.  And  there  were  others', 
including  the  highest  names  in  the  kingdom,  and 
among  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were 
quite  ready  to  take  the  burden  upon  their  own 
consciences.  On  the  29th  of  October,  four  days 
after  the  passing  of  the  sentdhce,  the  parliament 
assembled,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  both 
houses,  addressing  the  queen,  implored  her  to  give 
orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Mr.  Seijeant  Puckering,  the  speaker,  in  the 
name  of  the  commons,  after  relating  the  history  of 
Mary,  pointed  out  the  very  dangerous  conaequences 
of  sparing  any  longer  the  life  of  that  wicked  woman. 
He  then  quoted  examples  from  the  Bible  of  rulers 
who  had  incurred  the  venj;eance  of  the  Almighty 
by  showing  mercy  to  their  enemies,  as  Saul,  who 
had  saved  King  Agag,  and  Ahab,  who  bad  pre- 
served Benhadad.  The  speaker  ended  by  saying 
that  they  relied  upon  her  princely  lesolutUNo^  and 
that  they  accounted  the  execution  as  a  thing  that 
would  be  unto  God  most  acceptable.  Elizabeth 
commenced  her  reply  by  expressing  gratitude  f<» 
the  special  care  which  Providence  had  taken  of 
her,  and  by  asserting  that  her  nature  was  so  devoid 
of  malice,  that  even  now,  although  she  had  been 
convicted  of  treason,  if  she  thought  Mary  would 
repent,  and  her  emissaries  not  pursue  their  designs 
— or,  that  if  they  were  two  milk-maids,  with  paik 
upon  their  arms,  and  it  was  merely  a  question 
which  involved  her  own  life  without  endangering 
the  religion  and  welfare  of  her  people, — she  would 
most  willingly  pardon  all  her  offences.  She  then 
pathetically  declared  that  if,  by  her  own  death,  the 
kingdom  mi^ht  be  bettered,  she  would  willingly  die, 
having  nothing  worth  living  for.  Next  she  re- 
proached the  house  for  their  frequently  standing 
more  upon  form  than  matter, — more  upon  the 
words  than  the  sense  of  the  law ;  complaining  that 
the  late  act  of  parliament  about  treasons  (which 
had  been  devised  in  her  own  doset)  had  brought 
her  into  a  great  strait,  by  obliging  her  to  give 
directions  for  her  kinswoman's  death,  vriiich  vas 
to  her  a  most  grievous  and  irksome  burden.     But, 

*  Burghley  Papen.— Hardviek  Papera.~C«ma^ii.~Ho««II,  8t«l« 
TriaU.— Jebb,  Ufa  of  Maiyw— 0ii(iial  kUen  dted  ^  Ch^tmm% 
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then,  changing  her  tone  to  keep  up  the  panic- 
alarm,  and  the  cry  for  hlood,  she  said  that  she 
would  tell  them  a  secret; — that  she  lately  saw  it 
written  that  an  oath  was  taken  within  a  few  days 
by  certain  persons  either  to  kill  her  or  to  be  hanged 
themselves,  and  thereupon  she  expressed  her  mind- 
fulness of  their  own  oath  of  association  for  the 
security  of  her  person.  She  ended  her  long  dis- 
course by  saying  '*  that  she  thought  it  requisite, 
with  earnest  prayer,  to  beseech  the  Divine  Majesty 
BO  to  illuminate  her  understanding,  and  to  inspire 
her  with  His  grace,  that  she  might  see  clearly  to 
do  and  determine  that  which  should  serve  to  the 
establishment  of  His  church,  preservation  of  th^ir 
estates,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
under  her  charge ;  wherein,  as  she  knew  delays  are 
dangerous,  they  should,  with  all  convenience,  have 
her  resolution."  When  a  few  days  had  passed, 
and  when,  according  to  her  own  account,  she  had 
had  a  great  conflict  with  her  merciful  nature  what 
to  determine,  she  sent  a  message  to  the  lords  and 
commons,  earnestly  charging  them  to  consider 
whether  some  other  means  might  not  be  suggested. 
The  two  houses  deliberated  and  conferred  with  one 
another,  and  then  unanimously  replied  that  no 
other  sound  and  assured  means  could  be  devised 
for  the  safety  of  the  realm,  religion,  and  her  majes- 
ty's person.  But  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  done 
acting.  In  reply  to  this  address  she  said  that  she 
had  had  a  fearful  struggle  with  herself— that  she 
had  entertained  a  greedy  desire  and  hungry  will 
that  their  consultations  might  have  had  another 
issue — ^that  she  must  complain,  though  not  of 
them,  unio  them  ;  for  that  she  perceiv^  by  their 
advice,  prayers,  and  desires,  that  only  her  injurer's 
bane  must  be  her  security.  But,  in  the  mean 
while,  whispars  had  been  spread  abroad  by  those 
who  knew  Elizabeth's  character,  and  these  rumours 
she  met  by  declaring,  that  if  any  persons  were  so 
wicked  as  to  suppose  that  she  prolonged  this  time 
only  to  make  a  show  of  clemency,  they  did  her  so 
great  a  wrong  as  they  coidd  hardly  recompense — 
that  she,  in  referring  the  subject  of  Mary*s  execu- 
tion to  parliament,  had  earnestly  desired  that  every 
one  should  act  in  that  matter  strictly  according  to 
his  conscience,  and  that,  if  her  ministers  had  not 
signified  as  much  to  them,  they  had  not  done  their 
duty  towards  her.  She  said  that  she  had  just 
cause  to  complain  that  she,  who  had  pardoned  so 
many  rebels,  and  winked  at  so  many  treasons, 
should  now  be  obliged  to  take  the  life  of  such  a 
person.  Many  opprobrious  books  and  pamphlets 
had  accused  her  of  being  a  tyrant,  whicn  was,  in- 
deed, news  to  her ;  but  what  would  they  now  say 
if  a  maiden  queen  should  spill  the  blood  of  her 
own  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  were  a  foolish  course  to 
cherish  a  sword  to  cut  her  own  throat ;  and  she 
was  infinitely  beholden  to  them  who  sought  to  pre- 
serve her  life.  Then  she  reverted  to  a  round-about 
oracular  style,  saying,  "  If  I  should  say  I  will  not 
do  what  you  require,  it  might,  peradventure,  be 
saying  more  than  I  mean ;  and  if  I  should  say  I 
will  do  it,  it  might,  perhaps,  breed  greater  peril 


than  those  from  which  you  would  protect  me.** 
She  then  gave  a  few  comfortable  words  to  the 
members  before  they  returned  to  their  counties, 
and  dismissed  them.* 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
she  ordered  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  various  parts  of  London  and  in  other 
places,  which  was  done  in  great  state,  and  with 
infinite  rejoicings.  In  London  every  house  was 
illuminated,  the  bells  were  rung  from  every 
steeple,  bonfires  were  lit  in  every  street,  and  there 
was  a  great  singing  of  psalms  in  all  parts  of  the  city.f 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Robert  Beale,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  troop,  were  sent  to  Fotfieringay 
Castle  to  announce  her  doom  to  the  captive,  and  to 
tell  her  in  Elizabeth's  name  what  especial  favour 
had  been  shown  to  her  in  her  trial  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  many  distinguished  noblemen  and  the 
whole  of  the  privy  council  to  be  her  judges,  in 
stead  of  obliging  her  to  appear  before  the  common 
criminal  courts.  Buckhurst  and  Beale  were  in- 
structed to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  confession  of  guilt 
from  Mary,  who,  it  was  calculated,  would  lose 
heart  and  courage  at  the  close  prospect  of  death. 
But  Elizabeth  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  her  rival's  character.  Mary,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  former  errors  or  guilt,  suffered 
and  died  like  a  heroine  and  a  martyr.  She  received 
the  message,  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with 
cheerfulness,  saying,  that  she  was  a-weary  of  this 
world  and  glad  that  her  troubles  were  about  to  end. 
The  two  messengers  were  accompanied  by  a  Pro* 
testant  bishop  and  a  dean,  according  to  their  no- 
tion, to  direct  her  conscience  and  administer 
spiritual  comfort  in  this  extremity, — according 
to  her  notion,  to  persecute  her  with  their  heretical 
intolerance  in  her  last  moments.  She  wholly  re- 
jected their  assistance,  but  begged  in  the  blessed 
name  of  Christ  that  she  might  be  attended  by  her 
own  almoner,  who  was  in  the  castle,  though  long 
since  separated  from  her.  Buckhiurst  and  the 
Protestant  priests  brutally  told  her  that,  do  what 
she  might,  she  could  hardly  die  a  saint  even  in 
Catholic  eyes,  seeing  that  she  had  been  fairly  con- 
demned for  attempting  to  murder  their  queen. 
Once  more  Mary,  with  the  name  of  her  Saviour 
in  her  mouth,  denied  that  she  had  ever  devised, 
counselled,  or  commanded  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  When  left  to  herself  and  her  Catholic 
chaplain,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope  and  another 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  which  she  called 
upon  her  relatives  of  the  House  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  accused  equally  with  herself,  to  vindicate  her 
character.  A  few  days  after  her  gaolers.  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  informed  her  that,  as 
she  had  refused  to  make  any  submission  or  con- 
fession, and  as  she  was  now  dead  in  law,  she  had 
no  right  to  the  insignia  of  royalty  which  hitherto 
had  been  left  to  her  in  her  prison.  Mary  replied 
that  she  was  an  anointed  queen, — that,  in  spite  of 
Elizabeth,  her  council,  and  her  heretical  judges. 


•  D'Ewet.— HowdU— Camden^ 
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she  would  still  die  a  queen.  While  Pawlet's  ser- 
vants took  down  her  canopy  of  state,  and  disrobed 
her  of  the  regal  ornaments,  the  starch  Puritan 
himself  sat  down  with  his  hat  on  in  her  presence, 
and  otherwise  insulted  her.  Mary  then  wrote  her 
last  letter  to  her  rival,  telling  her  that  her  mind 
was  free  from  malice  and  resentment, — that  she 
thanked  God  that  he  was  now  pleased  to  put 
an  end  to  her  troublesome  pilgrimage, — that  the 
only  favours  she  would  ask  were  that  she  might 
not  be  privately  put  to  death,  and  that  her  servants 
and  others  might  be  allowed  to  witness  her  end,* — 
that  her  faithful  attendants  might  have  liberty  to 
leave  England  without  disturbance,  and  quietly 
enjoy  the  small  legacies  she  had  bequeathed  them, 
and  that  her  body  might  be  conveyed  for  interment 
to  France.  These  things  she  besought  her  to  grant 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  their  near  relationship, 
by  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  their  common  an- 
cestor, and  by  her  own  royal  dignity. 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  III.,  King  of  France, 
had  sent  over  Belli^vre  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
intercede  for  Mary's  life.  Belli^vre  was  a  pedant 
and  a  poor  negotiator,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  suspecting  his  sincerity.  Elizabeth, 
according  to  the  report  of  his  mission,  deferred, 
with  infinite  malice,  giving  him  audience,  pre- 
tending, first,  that  some  hired  assassins,  unknown 
to  him,  had  got  mixed  in  his  retinue  with  the 
design  of  taking  her  life ;  and  then,  that  the  plague 
had  broken  out  among  his  followers  on  their  jour- 
ney. It  was  while  she  was  sending  these  evasive 
answers  to  Belli^vre  that  parliament  proceeded  to 
confirm  the  sentence  and  to  press  for  the  execution. 
At  last,  on  the  7th  of  December,  she  sent  for  the 
ambassador  to  Richmond,  where  she  received  him, 
seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded  by  her  chief  lords. 
Belli^vre  remonstrated  in  forcible  language.  Eliza- 
beth betrayed  signs  of  strong  emotion,  but  met  all 
his  representations  with  the  reply  that  this  was  the 
third  time  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  attempted  her 
life.  According  to  De  Thou,  Bellifevre  pigged  his 
sovereign's  word  that  the  Dtdce  of  Guise  would 
give  his  own  sons  as  hostages  for  the  future  con- 
duct of  Mary  if  her  life  were  spared.  Elizabeth 
told  him,  in  a  word,  that  such  guarantees  would 
be  of  little  use  when  she  was  dead.  Bellievre 
returned  to  London,  where  he  remained  some  days 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  definitive  answer,  and  then, 
getting  none,  he  intimated  that  as  they  had  pro- 
ceeded even  to  the  recording  of  a  sentence  of  death 
there  was  no  need  for  his  making  a  longer  stay  in 
England,  and  he  demanded  his  passport.  Eliza- 
beth neither  sent  him  an  answer  nor  his  passport. 
He  wrote  again  and  requested  an  audience, — she 
was  indisposed  and  could  not  be  seen :  he  caused 

•  ••  Fearing,"  sayt  Mary,  •'  aa  I  do,  tba  teeret  tyranny  of  aoroe  per- 
aons,  1  b^  you  not  to  permit  the  sentence  to  be  executed  upon  me 
wiihont  TOUT  knovlcafle ;  not  from  fear  of  the  torment,  which  I  am 
very  ready  to  suffer,  but  on  account  of  the  reports  which,  In  the 
absenoe  of  witncsws  above  suspbton,  might  be  spread  respecting  my 
death,  as  I  know  has  been  done  in  the  ease  of  others  of  different  con- 
dition. To  aroid  which  I  desire  that  my  servants  shall  he  spectators 
and  witnesses  of  my  death,  in  the  faith  of  my  Saviour  aad  In  obo- 
dieooe  to  His  church.'' 


a  letter  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Walsingham, 
who  engaged  to  get  an  answer  the  next  day.  On 
the  next  day  Bellifevre  received  a  verbal  ftietsage^ 
that  the  queen  was  pleased  to  grant  a  delay  of 
twelve  days.  He  still  lingered  about  court  in  the 
hopes  of  doing  some  service;  and,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1587,  when  Mary  had  been  prepared  to 
die,  he  was  summoned  to  Greenwich,  where  Eliza- 
beth condescended  to  hear  at  length  his  arguments 
against  the  execution  of  the  infamous  sentence. 
His  pleading  was  interlarded  with  references  to 
classical  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  Old 
Testament :  but  diese  things  were  ailer  the  taste 
of  the  queen  and  her  court.  He  told  her  that  the 
race  of  common  and  low  people  is  of  lead,  but  that 
of  kings  is  of  gold, — that  from  royalty  royal  deeds 
are  looked  for, — tiiat  princes,  though  not  always 
equal  in  grandeur  and  power,  are  equal  in  royal 
dignity  and  the  right  which  comes  from  heaven, — 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  example  to  show  the  world 
that  princes  could  die  on  a  block  like  common 
people.  Yet  some  of  his  arguments  were  well  put 
and  unanswerable.  In  reply  to  the  position  that 
strangers,  even  of  royal  dignity,  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
residence,  he  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a 
free  choice,  and  that  the  world  knew  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  kept  in  England  wholly  against 
her  will.  With  regard  to  the  attempts  made  by 
Mary,  even  supposing  the  accusation  of  her  enemies 
to  be  true,  they  were  to  be  excused,  inasmuch  as 
the  rage  of  despair,  resulting  from  a  captivity  of 
nineteen  years,  might  well  have  driven  her  to 
follow  some  rash  advice.  Touching  the  danger 
there  might  be  during  the  lifetime  of  Mary  of  a 
league  of  Catholic  princes  against  the  Knglitih 
throne,  he  said  that  Mary's  death,  far  fiom  ob- 
viating that  peril,  would  increase  it,  and  that  the 
pretext  of  such  a  league  and  war  would  be  ren- 
dered much  more  specious  thafi  it  had  hitherto 
been  by  the  just  vengeance  called  for  by  an  act  so 
strange  and  so  extraordinary.  Elizabeth  heard  the 
ambassador  with  tolerable  patience  until  he  told 
her  that  if  she  proceeded  to  such  a  rigoroos  and 
extraordinary  judgment  his  master  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  resent  it :  she  then  expressed  hcr^ 
self  in  terms  "  almost  of  indignity."  Bellievre 
then  prepared  to  depart,  but  he  was  requested  to 
remain  a  few  days  longer.  On  the  14th  of 
January  he  received  his  passport  and  went  his  way, 
with  the  conviction  that  his  intercession  had  beea 
fruitless,  and  that  nothing  could  allay  the  queen's 
thirst  for  revenge.*  L'Aubespine  de  Chatean- 
neuf,  the  resident  ambassador,  resumed  the  nego- 
tiation; but  he  was  presently  silenced  by  b^ig 
accused  of  taking  a  part  in  a  new  plot  to  assaast- 
nate  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  and  her  mi- 
nisters, indeed,  pretended  that  they  gave  no  credit 
to  this  foul  charge,  but  they  nevertheless  inter- 
cepted his  dispatches  and  tlurew  his  secretary  intj 

•  Advis  et  Memoire  de  oe  qn'a  ote  hHea  ABcktefnt,  pw  M.  de 
Bellievre,  &«.  This  aocottAtioema  toliave  boMwiittiftbya  wnsa 
attached  to  the  embassy. 
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prison.  Hie  French  king,  in  his  rage,  interrupted 
his  diplomatic  relations ;  but  being  made  to  feel 
that  the  insult  was  a  mere  trick  to  prevent  further 
interference,  he  soon  sent  over  another  envoy  to 
interpose  between  Mary  and  the  scaffold. 

In  the  course  of  nature  James  of  Scotland,  though 
a  less  powerful  sovereign,  ought  to  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  earnest  than  Henry  of  France;  but 
James  was  glad  that  his  own  mother  should  be 
kept  in  a  captivity  which  left  to  him  the  occupation 
of  the  throne  ;*  he  was  besides  always  slow  and 
inert ;  and  he  may  possibly  have  comforted  himself 
with  a  doubt  whether  Elizabeth  would  really  pro- 
ceed to  execution.  The  King  of  France  certainly 
thought  it  necessary  to  awaken  this  tender  son  to  a 
sense  of  his  parent's  danger,  and  about  a  month 
aflcr  sentence  was  passed  in  the  Star  Chamber  he 
exhorted  him  by  all  means  to  take  his  mother's 
part,  telling  him  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be 
highly  commended  by  all  other  kings  and  pnnces, 
and  that  if  he  failed  in  taking  this  course,  he  would 
draw  upon  himself  the  greatest  reproaches,  and 
Tery  possibly  considerable  dunger.f  On  the  last 
day  of  November,  1586,  the  French  ambassador 
informed  his  master  that  King  James  had  promised 
to  intercede  for  his  mother  through  his  ambassador, 
Keith,  **  an  honest  man,  but  rather  English  ;"  that 
King  James  bad  told  him,  in  his  oracular  way,  that 
the  case  of  the  Queen  his  mother  was  the  most 
strange  that  ever  was  heard  of,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  like  it  since  the  creation  of  the  world ;  that 
he  had  written  with  his  own  hand  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  four  or  five  great  men  in  England,  as  also  to 
Walsingham,  telling  the  latter,  in  particular,  to 
desist  from  his  bad  offices,  for  otherwise  he,  James, 
might  do  him  some  displeasure.  *^  But,"  continues 
the  ambassador,  ^^  several  lords  and  great  men  are 
dissatisfied  that  he  has  sent  Keith,  a  man  of  so 
little  importance,  and  a  pensionary  of  England. 
They  say  that  in  an  afiair  of  such  consequence,  in 
which  the  life  of  his  mother  is  concerned,  which 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own,  might  he 
not  have  found  in  his  kingdom  some  others  who 
would  have  considered  the  mission  as  an  honour, 
and  would  have  devoted  their  lives  and  property  to 
it,  if  it  had  been  necessary, — offering,  too,  to  under- 
take the  journey  at  their  own  expense  ?  This  leads 
them  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Queen  of  England,  in  which  they 
are  further  confirmed,  because  the  instructions  for 
Keith  were  drawn  up  by  the  king,  Lethington,  and 
Gray,  without  being  communicated  to  any  of  the 
others/'  At  this  time  James's  resident  ambassador 
at  Elizabeth's  court  was  the  notorious  Archibald 
Douglas— an  appointment  about  equally  disgrace- 

*  On  the  4th  of  October,  15S6.  when  Gliiabeth  was  prcrariog  her 
eommiBfioB  fbr  Fotheriagay  Costlp,  Jeraoi  told  Courcellea,  the  French 
•mbaMador,  that  be  loved  his  moUior  as  mnch  as  nature  and  duty 
commanded,  but  he  could  not  like  her  conduct,  and  knew  Terr  well 
that  she  had  no  more  goodwill  towards  him  than  towards  the  Queen 
of  EnRland ;  adding,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  seen  letters  in 
her  handwriting,  whkh  proved  her  ill-will  towards  him,  and  that  he 
knew  very  well  that  she  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  appoint  a 

Tntin  Seodand,  and  deprive  him  of  tlw  throne. — Riumtr. 
LettCT  from  Heary  111.  to  GouoeUes,  the  French  amba 
Scofland^— JTiiwur. 
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ful  to  both  courts.  There  was  a  talk  of  sending 
the  new  Earl  of  Bothwcll,Francis  Stewart, — a  grand- 
son of  James  V.  by  his  natural  son  John,  styled 
Prior  of  Coldingham, — an  impetuous  and  frank 
man,  devoted  to  Mary,  to  negotiate  for  her  at  this 
extremity;  but  this  project  was  defeated  by  the 
intrigues  and  artifices  of  Archibald  Douglas.  A 
month  later  Courcelles  complained  that  the  King 
of  Scotland  did  not,  seem  to  have  much  at  heart 
any  embassy  in  his  mother's  favour.*  The 
king  however  made,  through  Keith,  something 
like  a  spirited  remonstrance,  at  which  Elizabeth 
was  so  enraged,  that  she  was  well  nigh  driving 
her  poor  pensioner  from  her  presence.  James 
instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote  an  humble 
letter  of  apology,  declaring  that  he  did  not  im- 
pute to  her  personally  or  directly  the  blame  of 
anything  that  had  been  done  against  his  mother, 
and  he  only  besought  her  to  suspend  further  pro- 
ceedings until  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  Gray. 
At  the  mention  of  this  name  Elizabeth  must  have 
been  satisfied,  for  the  Master  of  Gray  was  a  venal 
scoundrel  who  had  long  been  in  her  interests.f 
There  were  however  some  lords  in  the  Scottish 
council  who  were  more  anxious  about  Mary  than 
was  her  own  son,  or  who  knew  the  character  of 
the  Master  of  Gray  better  than  James  did  ;  and,  at 
the  instance  of  these  men,  Sir  Robert  Melville  was 
joined  in  commission  with  Gray.  Melville  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  queen's  life — 
Grav  assured  the  English  Court  that  no  mischief 
would  ensue  from  her  death.  At  their  first  audience 
Elizabeth  declared  to  them  that  she  was  immea- 
surably sorry  that  there  could  he  no  means  found  to 
save  the  life  of  their  kind's  mother  with  assurance 
of  her  own — ^that  she  had  laboured  hard  to  preserve 
the  hfe  of  both,  but  it  could  not  be.  At  a  second 
audience,  the  Master  of  Gray  requested  to  know 
whether  Queen  Mary  were  alive,  for  a  rumour  had 
eot  abroad  that  she  had  been  privately  dispatched. 
"  As  yet,'*  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  believe  sne  lives, 
but  I  will  not  promise  for  an  hour."  Melville 
trusted  that  the  poor  queen  might  be  allowed  to 
live  on,  seeing  that  the  chief  nobility  of  Scotland 
were  ready  to  deliver  themselves  as  hostages  that 
no  other  plot  or  enterprise  should  be  made  on  her 
account  against  the  English  crown ;  or  that,  if  it 
pleased  Elizabeth  to  send  her  into  Scotland,  King 
James  would  engage  himself  that  no  harm  should 
ever  be  done  by  her  or  on  her  account.  Elizabeth, 
turning  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  others  of  her 
favourite  lords,  expressed  her  scorn  and  contempt 
both  of  the  King  of  Scots  and  these  his  proposals. 
She  was  then  a&ed  by  the  Scottish  envoys  how  the 
Queen  of  Scots  could  really  be  esteemed  so  danger- 
ous ?  '^  Because  she  is  a  papist,  and  they  say  she 
shall  succeed  to  my  throne,"  was  the  harsh  but 
honest  reply  of  Elizabeth.    It  was  replied  that 

*  "  At  all  events,**  says  the  ambassadcv,  **  the  king  will  endeavour 
to  derive  sdvantages  fur  himself,  llo  positively  declared  that  he 
would  not  commence  war  with  England,  except  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  exclude  him  ftom  the  snoeession  to  that  throne.** 

i  In  the  preecdiuff  month  of  August  Burghley  enters  in  his  diary— 
'<  A  warrant  for  SOOO/.  delivered  to  the  Haiter  uf  Gray,  of  Sootland,  to 
levy  certain  footmen  in  Scotland  for  the  Low  Coontries/^ 
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Mary  would  divest  herself  of  her  right  in  the 
English  succession  in  favour  of  her  son.  This  was 
an  allusion  which  Elizabeth  could  never  bear,  and 
losing  all  temper  she  shrieked,  ^^  She  hath  no  such 
right  She  is  declared  incapable  of  succeeding." 
Upon  this  it  was  argued  that  there  was  then  an  end 
of  danger  from  the  papists,  and  that  Mary,  being  so 
debarred,  could  not  be  so  very  perilous.  But  Eliza- 
beth said,  that  though  Mary's  right  was  indeed  an- 
nulled,the  papists  still  considered  it  as  existing.  The 
rejoinder  was  inevitable  :  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  gave 
up  all  right  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, she  could  never  again  pretend  to  claim  it, 
and  her  renunciation  should  proceed  with  consent 
of  friends,  and  in  free  and  legal  form.  Leicester 
explained  that  the  King  of  Scots  would  thus  be 
placed,  with  regard  to  the  succession,  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  his  mother  now  occupied. 
Elizabeth,  who  hated  all  successors.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  screamed  again — "  Is  that  your  mean- 
ing? Then  should  I  put  myself  in  worse  case  than 
before !  By  God's  passion  this  were  to  cut  mine 
own  throat.  He  shall  never  come  into  that  place 
or  be  party  with  me."  Gray  replied  that  the  King 
of  Scotland  must  become  party  with  her  majesty 
when  he  succeeded  by  his  mother's  death  to  her 
claims  of  every  kind,  and  that  thus  the  execution 
of  Mary  would,  as  Elizabeth  had  said,  (though 
without  grounds)  make  her  case  worse  than  before. 
The  cool  reasoning  Scotsmen  were  too  much  for 
the  English  Queen,  and  she  cut  short  the  con- 
ference by  telling  them  that  it  was  she  that  had 
kept  the  crown  on  their  king's  head  ever  since  his 
infancy.  She  then  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Sir 
Robert  Melville  followed  her,  tenderly  beseeching 
her  to  delay  the  execution.  She  exclaimed  "  No ! 
not  for  an  hour!"  and  disappeared.  Upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  conference,  James 
assumed  for  a  moment  a  more  becomiug  tone,  and 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Master 
of  Gray  he  charged  him  to  spare  no  pains  nor 
plainness  in  this  case — to  be  no  longer  reserved  in 
dealing  for  his  mother,  for  he  had  been  so  too 
long.  But  at  this  moment  Gray  was  bargaining 
wim  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  and  privately 
telling  Elizabeth  that  a  dead  woman  bites  not. 
Walsingham  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  James, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  his  interference  to  rescue 
the  mother  that  bore  him  from  a  bloody  grave,  and 
telling  him  that,  as  a  Protestant  prince,  he  ought 
to  feel  that  his  mother's  life  was  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  reformed  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland.  To  maintain  his  dignity  James 
recalled  from  the  English  court  his  ambassadors, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Melville,  had  sold  his 
mother's  blood.  And  what  was  the  next  proceeding 
of  this  king  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings  ? 
Did  he  call  an  army  to  the  borders  ? — No !  He 
issued  an  order  to  tne  Scottish  clergy  to  remember 
his  mother  in  their  public  prayers — and  the  fierce 
Presbyterians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  refused  to 
pray  for  the  idolater  and  papist. 
Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  without  alarm  at  the 


recal  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors;  but  Jamcf'g 
strange  conduct  gave  her  confidence.  Still,  however, 
she  seemed  undecided,  and  was  constantly  heard 
muttering  to  herself,  Aut  fer  out  feri ;  ne  feriare 
feri*  It  was  again  deliberated  in  the  cabinet,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  dispose  of  Mary  secretly. 
At  this  moment  Walsingham,  who  had  managed 
the  whole  matterf  veiy  prudently,  got  up  a  fit  of 
sickness,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  coifft,  left  the 
after  responsibility  to  fall  on  Secretary  Davison. 
Shortly  after  receiving  the  petition  of  parliament 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution,  Elizabeth  had 
caused  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  to  draw  out 
the  death  warrant.  Burghley  gave  this  warrant 
to  Davison  to  get  it  engrossed,  ordering  him  to 
bring  it  for  the  queen's  signature  as  soon  as  it  was 
done.  When  Davison  presented  the  warrant  to 
Elizabeth,  she  commanded  him  to  reserve  it  till  a 
more  convenient  season. J  He  accordingly  kept 
it  by  him  five  or  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
Leicester  severely  reprimanded  him  for  not  pre- 
senting it,  and  Burghley  once  reproved  him  in 
Elizal^th's  hearing  for  not  bringing  it  up.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  a  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  James's  ambassadors,  Davison  was  sent 
for  privately  f  to  bring  the  warrant  that  the  queen 
might  sign  it.  At  this  very  time,  to  keep  up  the 
alarm,  reports  were  spread  all  over  the  kingdom, 
that  London  was  set  on  fire  by  the  papists,  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  landed,  that  Mary  had 
escaped,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  murdered. 
The  protestants  became  almost  firantic;  and  still 
further  to  prolong  the  illusion,  a  hue  and  cry  was 
published  by  order  of  government  for  the  appre 
hension  of  Mary,  as  if  she  had  really  broken  the 
strong  walls  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  This  time, 
when  Davison  presented  the  warrant,  Elizaheth, 
after  reading  it,  called  for  pen  and  ink,  signed  it, 
and  laid  it  down  hj  her  upon  the  mats,  tclline 
him  that  she  had  been  induced  to  delay,  out  of 
regard  to  her  own  reputation,  wishmg  it  to  appear 
that  she  bad  not  violently  adopted  the  measure 
from  any  feeling  of  malice  or  revenge  towards  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  After  some  flippant  discouise, 
some  smiles,  and  some  irony,  she  told  the  sccretarT 
to  take  up  the  warrant  and  carry  it  immediately  to 
the  great  seal,  cautioning  him  to  get  it  sealed  u 
privately  as  possible^  as  she  entertained  suspicions 
of  persons  about  the  lord  chancellor,  and  feared 
that,  if  the  warrant  were  divulged  before  it  was  exe- 
cuted, it  might  increase  her  own  personal  danger. 
She  expressly  commanded  him  to  use  despatch, 
and  to  send  down  the  warrant  to  Fotheringay 
Castle  without  troubling  her  again  on  the  subject, 
or  letting  her  hear  anything  more  about  it  until  it 
was  executed.  Davison  offered  to  go  to  the  chan- 
cellor forthwith,  but  she  commanded  him  to  wait 

•  Sithcr  b«iT  wHh  her,  or  imlte  lier ;  ttrilw.  l»t  ihoo  be  *if  ^'*„ 

♦  It  is  remarkable  that  BurijhWy  in  hii  diary' new  ««*«,?; 
allusion  to  any  otxhne  proceeding*.  The  Babington  woM^neT'  «« 
trial  of  Mary,  the  negotlatiooa  to  aave  her  life,  her  ««»«'2»'^^, 
paaaed  over  without  a  word.  He  only  notes  down  thai  Sir  wiwr 
kaluigh  got  Babingtou'fl  lands  by  royal  giant.  . ^^ 

t  Tlie  Scotch  ud  Fieneh  ambaaMdon  ww  Umi  vMtetia^  be 
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till  the  evemng.  She  desired  him  on  his  way  to 
call  on  Walsingham,  who  had  taken  to  his  bed, 
and  to  tell  him  that  she  had  signed  the  warrant ; 
**  because,''  as  she  said,  jestingly,  ''  the  srief 
he  will  feel  on  learning  it  will  nearly  kill  him 
outright."  Davison  was  leaving  the  apartment, 
when  she  began  a  complaint  against  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet  and  others,  who,  as  she  said,  might  have 
rendered  the  signing  the  warrant  unnecessary;  and 
she  expressed  a  wish  or  a  hint  that  Davison  or  Wal- 
singham  might  yet  write  both  to  Sir  Amyas  and 
Sir  Drew  Drury,  in  order  to  sound  their  dispo- 
sition as  to  privately  dispatching  the  Queen  of 
Scots !  Davison,  who  liad  always  shrunk  from 
the  secret  murder,  assured  her  that  it  would  be 
merely  labour  lost;  but,  finding  her  extremely  de- 
sirous to  have  such  a  letter  written  to  the  two 
gaolers,  he  says  that,  to  satisfy  her,  he  promised 
to  signify  her  pleasure,  and  then  took  lus  leave. 
On  his  way  fit>m  the  royal  apartment  the  secretary 
called  upon  Burghley,  and  found  him  at  home, 
closeted  with  Leicester:  he  showed  his  warrant, 
and  they  both  enjoined  him  to  use  dispatch,  and 
neglect  all  other  business.  Later  in  Ihe  day  he 
called  upon  Walsingham,  showed  the  warrant, 
and  arranged  with  him  the  matter  of  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  lord  chancellor's,where,when  it  was 
almost  dark,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
great  seal  was  put  to  the  warrant  From  the 
chancellor's  he  returned  to  Walsingham's,  and 
found  the  letter  ready  to  be  dispatched.  Accord- 
ing to  this  damnable  document,  though  Walsing- 
ham and  Davison  recoiled  themselves  from  secret 
assassination,  they  were  capable,  at  their  mistress's 
command,  of  recommending  it  to  others.  They 
told  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  that  they  found  by  speech 
lately  uttered  by  her  majesty,  that  she  doth  note  in 
them  both  (Pawlet  and  Dnuy)  a  lack  of  that  care 
and  zeal  that  she  looked  for  at  their  hands,  in  that 
they  had  not  in  all  this  time,  of  themselves,  with- 
out other  provocation,  found  out  some  way  to 
shorten  the  life  of  that  queen.  **  Wherein,"  con- 
tinue Walsingham  and  Davison,  ^*  besides  a  kind 
of  lack  of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth  greatly  that 
you  have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular 
safeties,  or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  religion 
and  the  public  good,  and  prosperity  of  your  coun- 
try, that  reason  and  policy  commandeth,  especially 
having  so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satis- 
faction of  your  conscience  towards  God,  and  the 
discharge  of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards 
the  world,  as  the  oath  of  association  which  you 
both  have  so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed,  and  espe- 
cially the  matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged 
being  so  clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her. 
And  therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  to- 
wards her,  that  men  professing  that  love  towards 
her  that  you  do,  should,  in  any  kind  of  sort,  for 
lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  cast  the  bur- 
den upon  her;  knowing,  as  you  do,  her  indispo- 
sition to  shed  blood,  especially  of  one  of  that  sex 
and  quality,  and  so  near  to  her  in  blood  as  the 


said  queen  is."  Upon  leaving  Walsingham,  Da- 
vison went  to  his  own  house  in  London,  where  he 
slept.  The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock  (no 
very  early  hour  for  those  times),  Elizabeth  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  whether  the  warrant  had  passed 
the  great  seal :  he  informed  her  that  it  had.  She 
asked  why  he  had  used  such  haste?  Davison  re- 
plied, that  he  had  used  no  more  haste  than  she 
had  commanded ;  and  in  one  of  his  narratives  he 
observes,  that,  as  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  given  him  orders  to  get  the  warrant 
sealed,  she  could  not  suppose  that  he  had  not 
obeyed  her  commands.  He  asked  her  whether  it 
was  still  her  intention  to  proceed  with  the  affair, 
and  she  replied  that  it  was,  though  she  thought 
it  might  have  been  better  handled,  because  this 
course  threw  the  whole  burden  upon  herself. 
Davison  observed,  that  he  knew  not  who  else 
could  bear  it,  seeing  her  laws  made  it  murder  in 
any  man  to  take  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject  in 
her  kingdom,  except  by  her  warrant.  She  ab- 
ruptly broke  into  a  great  commendation  of  Archi-> 
bald  Douglas,  the  worthy  kinsman  of  Morton,  and 
wished  that  she  had  but  two  such  counsellors. 
Seeing  that  Davison  took  little  notice  of  that  dis- 
course, she  rose  up  and  walked  a  turn  or  two  m 
the  chamber:  then  one  of  the  ladies  entertained 
her  with  some  other  discourse,  and  he  left  her  for 
that  time.  He  went  down  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain,  and  told  that  courtier 
what  had  passed,  adding,  that  he  feared  it  was 
the  queen's  intention  to  throw  this  burden  from 
herself  if  she  could ;  "  remembering  him  how 
things  had  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  imputation  of  whose  death  she  laid  heavily 
upon  my  lord  treasurer  Burghley  for  divers  years 
together."  In  the  end,  Davison  says,  he  told 
Hatton  plainly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  direc- 
tions she  had  given  him  for  sending  down  the 
warrant  to  the  commissioners  (which  haply  she 
thought  he  would  adventure  for  her  safety  and 
service),  he  was  absolutely  resolved  not  to  meddle 
in  it  alone,  Hatton  agreed  to  accompany  him  in- 
stantly to  the  lord  treasurer.  Buighley  approved 
of  Davison's  resolution  not  to  proceed  singly,  and 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  whole  of  the 
privy  council.  In  the  mean  time  he  desired  that 
the  warrant  might  be  put  into  his  hands,  and 
Davison,  in  the  presence  of  Hatton,  delivered  it 
to  Burghley,  who  kept  it  till  it  was  sent  away  to 
Fotheringay.  The  next  morning,  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, Burghley  assembled  the  council  in  his 
own  chamber,  and  they  unanimously  consented  to 
have  the  execution  hastened,  *'  knowing  how  much 
it  imported  both  to  themselves  and  the  whole 
realm,  and  having  so  clear  a  testimony  of  her 
majesty's  pleasure  as  her  own  warrant  under  her 
hand  and  great  seal  of  £ngland."  They  also  ex- 
pressed their  unwillingness  to  trouble  her  majesty 
any  further  on  the  subject ;  and  then  calling  for 
Mr.  Beale,  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  the  fittest 
person,  they  deliberately  gave  him  the  death- 
warrant  apd  Utters  of  instruction  to  the  commis- 
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f  ioncrs  *  On  the  following  morning  Davison  went 
to  court,  where  he  found  her  majesty  in  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Waller  Raleigh.  She  presently 
called  Davison  to  her,  and,  as  if  she  had  under- 
stood nothing  of  these  proceedings  (the  meeting  of 
her  whole  council,  the  writing  of  the  letters,  &c.), 
she  said  to  him,  smilingly,  that  *'  the  overnight 
she  had  dreamt  a  dream,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  executed,  and  that  she  had  heen  in  her  dream 
so  angry  against  him  therefore,  that  she  could 
have  done  anything  to  him."  At  first  the  secre- 
tary treated  tins  as  a  jest,  for  her  majesty  was  "  so 
pleasant  and  smiling."  But  Davison  knew  his 
mistress; — a  moment's  reflection  excited  an  un- 
comfortable doubt — and  he  asked  whether,  having 
proceeded  so  far,  she  had  not  a  resolute  intention 
to  execute  the  sentence.  She  answered  yes,  and 
swore  a  great  oath,  but  that  she  thought  it  might 
have  been  done  in  another  way;  and  she  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  heard  from  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet.  Hereupon  Davison  produced  Pawlct's 
answer  to  the  infamous  epistle  which  he  and 
Walsingham  had  written.  It  appeared  that  Pawlet, 
though  an  unfeeling  bigot,  had  some  conscience, 
which  was,  however,  no  doubt  quickened  by  his 
fear  of  consequences  in  this  world.  In  great  grief 
and  bitterness  of  mind  he  deplored  being  so  un- 
happy as  to  have  lived  to  see  this  unhappy  day,  in 
which  he  was  required,  by  direction  from  his  most 
gracious  sovereign,  to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the 
law  forbade.  His  goods,  his  life,  were  at  her 
majesty's  disposal ;  he  was  ready  to  lose  them  the 
next  morrow  if  it  should  so  please  her,  but  God 
forbid  that  he  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of 
his  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  his  pos- 
terity, as  to  shed  blood  without  law  and  warrant. 
Elizabeth  then  called  Pawlet,  lately  her  "  dear 
and  faithful  Pawlet,"  a  "  precise  and  dainty  fel- 
low;" and  waxing  still  more  in  wrath,  she  accused 
him  and  others,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  asso- 
ciation, of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith,  they  having 
all  promised  and  vowed  great  things  for  her,  and 
performing  nothing.  She  said,  however,  that  there 
were  some  who  would  do  the  thing  for  her  sake, 
and  she  named  one  Wingfield,  who  with  some 
others  would  have  done  it.  Upon  which  Davison 
once  more  insisted  on  the  injustice  and  dishonour 
of  secret  assassination,  and  upon  the  great  danger 
which  would  have  been  brought  upon  Pawlet  and 
Drury  if  they  had  consented.  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  very  moment  when  the  walls  of 
Fotheringay  Castle  were  echoing  with  the  noise 
made  by  the  workmen  in  erecting  Mary's  scaffold^ 
Elizabeth  began  an  earnest  conversation  with  Da- 
vison, on  the  danger  in  which  she  lived,  telling 
him  that  it  was  more  than  time  that  the  affair  was 
concluded,  swearing  a  great  oath,  and  commanding 
him  to  write  a  sharp  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet. 

•  In  ono  of  the  letters  which  wer«  addKned  to  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  which  wai  tisned  by  Burghley.  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Leieeeter. 
Charles  Howard.  Hnudon,  Cobham,  Francb  Knollyt.  Hatlon.  Wal- 
alneham,  and  Daviaon,  it  waa  said  that  his  lordship  (Kent)  would 
andersfand  by  the  bearer  how  needftii  it  waa  to  hare  the  Mweedinca 
herein  to  be  kept  Tety  leeret. 


The  secretary,  being  ''somewhat  jealous  of  her 
drift,"  cautiously  replied)  that  he  imagined  such 
letter  was  unnecessary.  She  then  said  that  she 
thought,  indeed,  Sir  Amyas  would  look  for  it;  and 
then  one  of  her  ladies  entering  to  inquire  her  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  as  to  what  should  be  had  far  dinner, 
she  suddenly  broke  off  the  conversation  and  dis- 
missed Davison,  who  never  saw  her  face  again.* 

On  this  same  day  the  arrival  of  the  £arl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Fotheringay  Castle  was  annoonced 
to  Mary,  who  knew  what  it  meant,  as  Shrewsbury 
was  Earl  Marshal.  He  was  attended  by  the  Earls 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Derby,  by  one  or  two 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  by  fieale,  the  clerk  of 
the  council.  Mary  rose  from  her  bed,  dressed  her- 
self, sat  down  by  a  small  table,  with  her  servants, 
male  and  female,  arranged  on  each  side  of  her. 
Then  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  Earls 
entered,  and  Beale  proceeded  to  read  the  death- 
warrant.  When  Beale  had  done  reading,  the 
queen  crossed  herself,  and  with  great  composure 
told  them,  that  she  was  ready  for  death — ^that  death 
was  most  welcome  to  her,  diough  she  had  hardly 
thought  that,  after  keeping  her  twenty  yeara  in  a 
prison,  her  sister  Elizabedi  would  so  dispose  of 
her.  She  then  laid  her  hand  on  a  book  which  was 
by  her,  and  solemnly  protested  that  as  for  the 
death  of  the  queen,  their  sovereign,  she  had  never 
imagined  it,  never  sought  it,  never  consented  to  it 
The  Earl  of  Kent,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  value  of  an  oath  depended  upon  the  book  that 
was  touched,  rudely  exclaimed,  *^  That  is  a  popish 
bible,  and  therefore  your  oath  is  of  no  value." 
^  It  is  a  Catholic  testament,"  replied  the  queen, 
**  and  therefore,  my  lord,  as  1  believe  that  to  be 
the  true  version,  my  oath  is  the  more  to  be  relied 
upon."  Tlie  Earl  of  Kent  then  made  a  long  dis- 
course, advising  her  to  lay  aside  her  superstitious 
follies  and  idle  trumpepes  of  popery,  to  embrace 
the  true  faith,  and  to  accept  in  her  last  agonies  the 
spritual  services  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborongh,  a 
very  learned  and  devout  divine,  whom  her  ma- 
jes^  had  mercifully  appointed  to  attend  upon  her. 
Mary  rejected  the  dean,  and  asked  again  for  her 
own  chaplain.  Here  the  Earl  of  Kent  bmtally 
told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the  life  of  his 
religion,  as  her  life  would  have  been  its  death.  He 
refused  her  the  attendance  of  her  chaplain  and 
confessor,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  dangerous  to  themsdfea. 
After  some  long  and  desultory  conversation,  in 
which  she  put  the  touching  question,  whether  it 
were  possible  that  her  only  son  could  have  for- 
gotten  his  mother,  she  calmly  turned  to  the  Evl 
Marshal,  and  asked  when  she  was  to  suffer.  Greatly 
agitated,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  replied,  **  To- 
morrow morning  at  eight"  The  earls  thai  rose 
to  depart.  Before  they  went,  she  inquired  whether 
her  late  secretary  Naue  were  dead  or  alive.  Sir 
Drew  Drury  replied,  that  he  was  alive  in  prison. 
**  I  protest  before  God,''  she  exclaimed,  putting 
her  hand  again  on  the  Catholic  testament,  ^  that 
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Naue  has  brought  me  to  the  scaffold  to  save  his 
own  life.    But  the  truth  will  be  known  hereafter." 
Then  they  all  withdrew,  leaving  the  doomed  queen 
alone  with  her  attendants.     Presently  she  bade 
them  dry  their  tears,  and  gave  orders  that  supper 
might  be  hastened,  ^'  for  that  she  had  a  deal  of 
business  on  her  hands."    That  night  she  supped 
very  sparingly,  as  her  manner  was,  and  while 
she  sat  at  table,  she  asked  one  who  waited  upon 
her,  whether  the  force  of  truth  was  not  great, 
since,  notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  her  con- 
spiring against  the  queen's  life,  the  Earl  of  Kent 
had  just  told  her  that  she  must  die  for  the  Beca- 
Tity  of  their  religion  I    She  then  alluded  to  the 
earVs    attempt  to   make  her  forego  her  creed, 
saying  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  an  unfit  doctor 
to  undertake  a  conversion.    When  supper  was 
over,  having  called  her  servants  before  her  to 
the  table,  she  drank  to  them  all,  and  they  pledged 
her  in  return  upon  their  knees,  mixing  tears  with 
their  wine,  and  imploring  her  pardon  for  any 
offences  they  might  have  committed  against  her. 
She  forgave  them,  and  asked  forgiveness  of  them, 
and  then  delivered  some  christian  advice  as  to  their 
future  conduct  in  life.     She  then  distributed  the 
few  things  she  had  among  them,  and  retired  to  her 
cliamber,  where  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  two 
sheets  of  paper  as  her  last  will,  and  three  letters, 
one  to  her  confessor,  one  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  other  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
This  done,  she  prayed  and  read  alternately  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  threw  her- 
self upon  her  bed  and  slept.     At  break  of  day  she 
rose,  assembled  her  little  household,  read  to  them 
her  will,  distributed  all  her  clothes,  except  those 
wliich  she  had  put  on,  bade  them  farewell,  and 
retiring  to  her  oratory  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  an  altar.    About  eight  o'clock  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  entered  the  oratory  and  told 
her  that  the  hour  was  come.   She  rose,  took  down 
the  crucifix,  and  turned  to  take  the  few  last  steps 
which  were  between  her  and  the  grave.   She  came 
forth  with  an  air  of  pleasantness  and  majesty, 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  satin  with  a  veil  of 
lawn  fastened  to  her  caul  and  descending  to  the 
ground.     Her  chaplet  was  fixed  to  her  girdle,  and 
she  kept  in  her  right  hand  the  ivory  crucifix  which 
she  had  taken  from  the  altar.     In  an  ante-cham- 
ber she  was  joined  bv  the  noble  lords  and  the  two 
knights  who  had  been  her  hard  keepers,  and  pre- 
scndy  she  fo^nd  standing  in  her  path  her  house 
steward.  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  had  been  denied 
access  to  her  for  the  last  three  weeks.    This  old 
and  faithful  creature  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her, 
and  with  a  passion  of  tears  lamented  his  hard  fate 
which  would  make  him  the  bearer  of  such  sorrow- 
ful news  into  Scotland.    And  when  he  could  pro- 
ceed no  further,  by  reason  of  his  sobs»  the  queen 
said  to  him,  *'  Good  Melville,  cease  to  lament,  but 
rather  rejoice,  for  thou  shalt  now  see  a  final  period 
to  Mary  Stuart's  troubles.  The  world,  my  servant, 
is  all  but  vanity  and  subject  to  more  sorrow  than 
an  ocean  of  tears  can  wash  away.    But,  I  pray 


thee,  take  this  message  when  thou  goest,  that  I 
die  true  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to  France- 
God  forgive  them  that  have  thirsted  for  my  blood 
as  the  hart  longeth  for  the  water  brooks  !     Com- 
mend me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  I  have  done 
nothing  to  prejudice  the  kingdom  of  Scotland." 
Old  Melville  still  wept ;  the  queen  wept  also,  and 
kissing  him  said,  *^  Once  more  farewell,  good 
Melville,  pray  for  thy  mistress  and  queen."     She 
then  addressed  herself  to  the  lords,  requesting 
them  to  treat  her  servants  with  kindness,  and  per- 
mit them  to  stand  by  her  at  her  death.    To  the 
last  request  the  Earl  of  Kent  objected  as  inconve- 
nient, saying,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  be  troublesome  to  her  majesty  and  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  company — that  if  they  were  present  at 
the  execution  they  would  not  fail,  as  papists  all, 
to  put  some  superstitious  trumpery  in  practice; 
and  perhaps  there  would  be  a  dipping  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  her  grace's  blood,  which  it  was  not 
decent  in  them,  Uie  protestant  lords,  to  admit  of. 
"  My  lords,"  said  Mary,  "  I   will  give  you  my 
word  they  shall  deserve  no  blame,  nor  do  such 
things  as  you  mention  ;  but,  poor  souls,  it  would 
do  them  good  to  see  the  last  of  their  mistress ;  and 
I  hope  your  mistress,  as  a  maiden  queen,  would 
not  deny  me,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  to  have 
some  of  my  women  about  me  at  my  death.  Surely 
you  might  grant  a  greater  favour  than  this,  though 
I  were  a  woman  of  less  rank  than  the  Queen  of 
Scots."     Kent  was  silent;  and   the  other  lords 
did  not  choose  to  take  theresponsibilitv  of  granting 
what  was  asked.    Mary  then  said  with  some  vehe- 
mence, '*Am  I  not  cousin  to  your  queen,  de- 
scended from  the  royal  blood  of  Henry  VII.,  a 
married  Queen  of  France,  and  anointed  Queen  of 
Scotland  ?  "    At  length,  after  much  consultation, 
the  lords  determined  to  comply  in  part ;  and  Mel- 
ville, her  steward,  her  apothecary  and  surgeon, 
and  two  of  her  maids,  named  Kennedy  and  Curie, 
were  allowed  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.    The 
procession  now  moved  forward  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  headed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers, 
next  afler  whom  followed  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  ana 
Sir  Drew  Drury,  and  then  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Kent     In  the  hall  stood  the  scaffold, 
which  was  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  covered  all  over  with  black  cloth  with  rails 
around  it.     Upon  the  scaffold  there  were  a  low 
stool,  a  cushion,  and  a  block,  all  covered  with 
black.      The  queen  mounted  the  scaffold  with- 
out any  change  of  countenance  or  any  faltering, 
and  took  her  place  upon  the  stool.     On  her  right 
hand  stood  the  Earl  of  Kent,  on  her  left  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury :  the  rest  of  the  company,  which, 
by  Elizabeth's  orders,  consisted  of  very  few  per- 
sons, stood  in  the  hall  without  the  rails.     Imme- 
diately in  front  of  her  was  the  headsman  from 
the  Tower,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assist- 
ant also  in  black.    The  warrant  was  read  by  Mr. 
Beale ;  when  it  was  ended  the  company  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  **God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!"    All 
the  time  Beale  was  reading  the  warrant  the  Queen 
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of  Scots  looked  cheerful  and  easy.  At  the  end  of 
it,  she  bade  them  recollect  that  she  was  a  sove- 
reign princess  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  parlia- 
*  ment  of  England,  but  brought  to  suffer  by  injustice 
and  violence :  she  declared  again  that  she  had  not 
sought  Elizabeth's  death,  and  said  that  she  par- 
doned from  her  heart  all  her  enemies.  Here  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  stood  up,  and,  interrupting 
her,  began  a  long  discourse  upon  her  life,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  The  queen  stayed  him 
once  or  twice,  saying,  "Mr.  Dean,  trouble  not 
yourself,  I  am  fixed  in  the  ancient  religion,  and, 
by  God's  grace,  I  will  shed  my  blood  for  it"  The 
dean  would  not  be  silenced :  he  still  pressed  her 
to  change  her  faith ;  he  told  her  that  his  gracious 
mistress  was  very  careful  of  the  welfare  of  her 
immortal  soul,  and  had  commissioned  him  to 
bring  her  to  the  only  right  path.  If  she  would 
recant  even  now  there  might  be  hopes  of  mercy ; 
if  she  refused  she  must  inevitably  be  damned  to 
all  eternity.  "  Good,  Mr.  Dean,"  answered  Mary, 
with  more  earnestness  than  before,  *'  trouble  not 
yourself  about  this  matter :  I  was  bom  in  this  re- 
ligion, I  have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  I  will  die 
in  this  religion."  So  saying  she  turned  aside  from 
him ;  but  the  dean,  who  was  never  surpassed  by 
the  fiercest  dominican  that  ever  tortured  a  dying 
Protestant,  Albigensis,  Lollard,  Hussite,  or  Hu- 


guenot, turning  round  the  scaffold,  again  faced 
her,  and  again  thundered  out  his  sermon.  But  at 
last  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ordered  him  to  cease 
preaching  and  proceed  to  pray :  and  whilst  thi> 
dean  prayed  in  EngUsh,  Mary  prayed  alone  in 
Latin,  repeating  the  penitential  psalms  with  great 
warmth  of  devotion.  When  the  dean  had  done 
she  prayed  in  English  for  the  church,  her  son,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  She  then  kissed  her  crucifix, 
saying,  "As  thy  arms,  O  Jesu,  were  stretched 
upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me,  O  Grod,  into  the 
arms  of  mercy  ! "  "  Madam,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Kent  (a  fit  patron  and  companion  to  such  a 
dean),  who  was  horrified  at  her  kissing  the  cru- 
cifix, "  you  had  better  put  such  popish  trumpery 
out  of  your  hand  and  carry  Christ  in  your  heart." 
Mary  replied,  ^*  I  can  hardly  bear  this  emblem  in 
my  hand  without,  at  the  same  time,  bearing  him  in 
my  heart."  The  two  executioners  then  came  for- 
ward, and,  kneeling  before  her,  asked  forgiveness. 
Her  women  began  to  perform  their  last  office,  dis- 
robing their  mistress ;  but  the  headsmen  were  in 
a  hurry  and  interfered,  pulling  off  with  their  own 
rude  hands  a  part  of  her  attire ;  upon  which  she 
observed  to  the  earls  that  she  was  not  used  to  be 
undressed  by  such  attendants,  or  to  put  off  her 
clothes  before  so  much  company.  Here  her  ser- 
vants could  no  longer  contain  their  feelings,  but 
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Ehe  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  kiseed  them  again, 
and  Dade  them  pray  for  her.  Then  the  maid, 
Kennedy,  took  a  handkerchief,  edged  with  gold, 
in  which  the  eucharist  had  formerly  heen  en- 
closed, and  fastened  it  over  her  eyes.  The  execu- 
tioners led  her  to  the  block,  and  the  queen,  kneel- 
ing on  the  cushion  before  it,  said,  wiu  a  clear  and 
unquailing  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend my  spirit !  '*  But  'the  headsman's  nerves 
were  not  in  such  good  order;  he  probably  enter- 
tained the  notions  of  the  times  about  the  sacred- 
ness  of  royal  blood,  and  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
groans  and  lamentations  of  Mary's  servants; 
perhaps  of  all  present,  except  Kent  and  the  dean. 
He  trembled  and  struck  so  badly  that  it  cost  him 
three  strokes  to  cut  the  neck  asunder.  At  last, 
when  the  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  he  took 
it  up,  and  holding  it  at  arms'  length,  exclaimed 
officially,  «*God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!'*  The 
Dean  of  Peterborough  added,  ^  Thus  perish  aU 
her  enemies!"  The  Earl  of  Kent,  approaching 
the  headless  body,  cried  in  a  louder  voice,  '*So 
perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  gospel !" 
Everybody  else  was  silent ;  not  a  voice  said  Amen 
to  the  dean  and  the  earl.  The  queen's  little  lap- 
dog  was  observed  to  have  crept  under  her  clothes, 
and  would  not  be  removed  till  force  was  used,  and 
afterwards  it  would  not  leave  the  body,  but  went 
and  lay  down  between  the  head  and  shoulders.* 

On  the  mioming  after  the  execution  a  dispatch 
arrived  at  court  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  dispatch  was  carried  by  Mr.  Henry  Talbot, 
Shrewsbury's  son  ;  and  Burghley,  to  whom  it  was 
delivered,  immediately  sent  for  Davison,  and  after 
consulting  with  Hatton  and  some  other  privy  coun- 
sellors, he  agreed  not  to  acquaint  the  queen  sud- 
denly with  the  execution.  But  by  the  hour  of 
noon  the  report  was  spread  in  the  city,  where  the 
Protestants  testified  their  exceeding  great  joy  by 
ringing  all  the  church  bells  and  lighting  bonfires. 
It  was  impossible  that  Elizabeth  could  remain 
ignorant  of  these  things ;  she  learned  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  evening,  but  did  not  then  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  event,  "  nor  showed  any  altera- 
tion at  all."  On  the  next  morning,  when  she  was 
officially  informed  of  the  execution,  she  sent  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  wonderful  grief,  declared  that  she  had  never 
commanded  or  intended  that  thingy  and  laid  the 
whole  blame  on  the  privy  council,  but  chiefly  on 
Davison,  who  had  abused  the  trust  she  had  re- 
posed in  him  by  allowing  the  warrant  to  go  out  of 
his  hands.  Davison  hurried  to  court  fearing  no 
evil,  as  the  whole  of  the  privy  council  had  acted  with 
him  in  the  matter ;  but  the  counsellors,  who  knew 
that  there  must  be  a  victim,  strongly  advised  him 
to  absent  himself  from  court  for  a  few  days.  Poor 
Davison  took  their  advice,  and  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  At  the  same 
time  the  queen  turned  the  engines  of  her  pretended 
wrath  against  Burghley,  who  was  struck  with 


*  Jebb.— Camdeo.— Cona.^ 
iext.-W»ttor  Scott. 
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alarm,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  house  for  many 
days,  whence  he  wrote  the  most  humiliating  letters 
to  his  mistress.  The  day  afWr  the  arrest  of  Da- 
vison, Walsingham,  who  had  recovered  from  his 
illness  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  returned  to  court, 
where  for  some  weeks  he  had  the  principal  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  One  of  his 
first  duties  appears  to  have  been  to  devise  a  mes- 
sage to  the  French  king,  assuring  him  of  her 
majesty's  ignorance  of  the  sending  of  the  warrant, 
her  sorrow  at  the  execution,  and  her  determination 
to  punish  her  ministers.  But  soon  Burghley  and 
the  rest  emerged  from  this  artificial  mist,  and  only 
William  Davison  was  made  a  scapegoat  or  sacri- 
fice, being  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  be  imprisoneid  during  the  queen's 

Sleasure.  The  poor  secretary  suffered  miserably 
'om  imprisonment,  palsy,  and  utter  poverty,  for  the 
treasury  seized  all  his  property  to  pay  the  fine ;  and 
thus  he  lived  through  the  seventeen  long  years  to 
which  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  drawn 
out. 

Some  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  son  of  her  relative.  Lord  Hunsdon, 
was  dispatched  by  Elizabeth  to  make  her  excuses 
to  King  James  for  the  murder  of  his  mother. 
Some  of  the  Scots  were  so  infuriated,  that  they  would 
have  torn  this  messenger  to  pieces  if  he  had  not 
been  protected  by  troops  which  James  sent  him  as 
an  escort  On  first  learning  the  news,  it  is  said 
that  the  royal  dastard  and  pedant  burst  into  tears, 
and  threatened  to  move  heaven  and  earth  for 
vengeance.  In  the  letter  presented  by  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  Elizabeth  told  James  of  the  unutterable 
grief  which  she  felt  on  account  of  that  **  unhappy 
accident "  which,  without  her  knowledge^  had  hap- 
pened in  England.  She  appealed  to  the  supreme 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  for  her  innocence ;  said 
she  abhorred  dissimulation^  and  deemed  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  prince  than  a  sincere  and  open 
conduct — that  she  had  never  intended  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution — that  she  was  punishing 
those  who  had  frustrated  her  merciful  intentions; 
and  she  added  that,  as  no  one  loved  him  more 
dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more  anxiour  con- 
cern for  his  welfare,  she  trusted  that  he  would  con- 
sider every  one  as  his  own  enemy  who  endea- 
voured, on  account  of  the  present  accident^  to 
excite  any  animosity  between  them.  All  James's 
mighty  wrath  soon  evaporated,  and  he  sat  down 
quiet  and  contented,  with  an  increase  of  the  pension 
which  Elizabeth  had  long  been  paying  him,  and 
with  a  hope  that  his  dutiful  conduct  would  clear 
all  obstructions  to  his  succession  to  the  English 
throne  on  the  death  of  its  present  occupant. 

Circumstances  and  her  own  happy  arts  went 
equally  in  Elizabeth's  favour  in  disarming  the 
resentment  of  France.  She  made  a  public  apology 
to  the  ambassador  L'Aubespme  for  the  harsh  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  took  him  by  the  hand  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  told  hun  that  the  greatest  of 
calamities  had  befallen  her,  and  swore  sundry 
great  oatha  that  she  was  innocent  c^  Mary's  death. 
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Four  of  her  council,  she  said,  bad  played  her  a 
trick ;  they  were  old  and  faithful  servants,  or  by 
God  she  would  have  all  their  heads  off!  She 
said  that  what  troubled  her  most  of  all  was  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  his  master,  whom  she 
honoured  above  all  men,  and  she  assured  the  am- 
bassador that  she  was  now  quite  ready  to  aid  him 
against  his  enemies  with  men,  money,  and  ships. 
L'Aubespine  remarked  that  she  had  all  along 
given  assistance  to  the  enemies  and  revolted  sub- 
jects of  France.  Here  she  drew  a  nice  distinction, 
saying,  that  she  had  done  nothing  against  Henry, 
but  had  only  assisted  the  King  of  Navarre  against 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  ambassador  asked  whether 
it  were  fair  to  do  this  without  the  king's  consent — 
to  supply  fuel  to  civil  war  in  his  dominions — and 
whether  she  would  suffer  any  foreign  prince  to  do 
the  like  in  her  dominions.  But  the  civil  war  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  France,  and  Henry  III.  was  soon 
glad  to  have  her  countenance  to  the  murder  of  the 
Guises.  If  that  unhappy  family  were  bigots  and 
persecutors  and  chief  directors  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  they  certainly  found  no  faith  cr 
mercy  themselves.  In  December,  1 588,  Henry  III. 
secretly  distributed  forty-five  daggers  to  as  many 
assassins  in  the  castle  of  Blois :  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Queen  Mary's  cousin,  who  had  been  invited  as  a 
guest,  was  set  upon  and  murdered  at  the  door  of 
the  king's  chamber.  On  the  morrow  his  brother, 
the  cardinal,  was  assassinated  in  a  like  barbarous 
manner ;  and  the  Protestants  were  only  prevented 
from  making  public  rejoicings  at  their  fall  by  the 
better  sense  and  feeling  of  their  great  leader, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay.  The  Catholics  became  more 
fierce  and  formidable  than  ever,  the  pope  launched 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  released  the  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  a  few  months  after,  as  Henry  was 
laying  siege  to  his  own  capital,  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  fanatic  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Jacobins, 
named  Jacques  Clement. 

King  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  exasperated  to 
the  extreme  by  the  bold  and  brilliant  expeditions 
of  Drake  and  others  to  the  West  Indies,  was  in  a 
different  position  from  that  of  the  French  and 
Scottish  king,  and  making  the  most  of  the  recent 
tragedy  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  he  branded  Elizabeth 
as  a  murderer,  and  animated  his  people  with  a 
desire  of  vengeance.  She  on  her  side  made  some 
politic  efforts  to  disarm  his  resentment.  Leicester, 
who  had  returned  to  Holland,  soon  became  an 
object  of  contempt.  She  recalled  him,  allowed 
the  Hollanders  to  put  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange 
in  his  stead,  and  then  seemed  very  well  disposed 
to  give  up  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Netherlands. 
She  kept  the  precautionary  towns,  as  they  were 
called,  and  greatly  did  tlie  Netherlanders  fear  that 
she  would  sell  all  these  keys  of  their  dominions  to 
the  Spanish  king.  Burghley  opened  negotiations 
with  Spain,  and  two  foreign  merchants,  an  Italian 
and  a  Fleming,  were  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  still  maintained  him- 
self in  the  Netherlands.    But  Elizabeth  and  her 


ministers  soon  foresaw  that  no  sacrifices  they  could 
make  would  disarm  the  animosity  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  every  wind  brought  them  news  of  immense 
naval  and  military  preparations  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal.* While  the  queen  continued  to  negotiate. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  dispatched  with  a  fleet  of 
30  sail,  and  ordered  to  destroy  all  the  Spanish 
ships  he  could  find  in  their  own  harbours.  Never 
perhaps  was  a  commission  more  ably  or  more 
boldly  executed.  On  the  l^h  of  April  (1587)  be 
dashed  into  Cadiz  roads,  and  burnt,  sunk,  or  took 
30  ships,  some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  size 
He  then  turned  back  along  the  coast,  and  between 
Cadiz  bay  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  sunk,  took,  or 
burned  100  vessels,  besides  knocking  down  four 
castles  on  the  coast  Drake,  who  was  a  humorist, 
called  this  '*  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard.*' 
From  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  sailed  to  the  Tagus, 
where  he  challenged  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  and 
took,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  his  flag,  the 
St.  Philip,  a  ship  of  tlie  largest  size,  loaded  witli 
the  richest  merchandise.  These  operations  mate- 
rially tended  to  delay  tlie  sailing  of  the  Spanish 
armada  for  more  than  a  year,  and  allowed  Elizabeth 
time  to  prepare  for  her  defence.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  had  another  effect,  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  best  sailor  of  Spain,  whose 
orders  prevented  him  from  accepting  Drake's 
challenge,  notwithstanding  his  superiority  of  force, 
and  who  fell  sick,  and  some  months  after  died 
of  slow  f^er  and  vexation  at  the  mischief  done 
by  the  English.  But  Philip,  whose  power  on 
the  whole  had  increased  rather  than  diminished 
since  the  first  commencement  of  his  enmity 
with  Elizabeth — for  if  he  had  lost  Holland  he 
had  annexed  Portugal  to  his  dominions — was 
not  to  be  put  from  his  purpose  of  invading 
England.  He  obtained  from  the  pope  sup- 
plies of  money  and  a  renewal  of  the  bull  of 
excommunication  against  Elizabeth.  He  levied 
troops  in  all  directions,  he  hired  ships  from  the 
republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  he  took  up  all  the 
proper  vessels  possessed  by  his  subjects  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  he  pressed  the  construction  of  others  in 
Spain)  in  Portugal,  and  in  that  part  of  Flanders 
which  still  belonged  to  him,  where  shoals  of  fiat- 
bottomed  boats  were  prepared  for  the  transport  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  30,000  men.  By  the  month 
of  November  of  this  year,  (1587,)  the  danger  to 
England  seemed  so  imminent,  that  Elizabeth  sum-  . 
moned  %  great  council  of  war,  in  which  were  in- 
eluded  many  officers  of  remarkable  genius  and 
bravery,  and  among  others  the  ambi-dextrous,  the 
all  accomplished  Walter  Raleigh,  who  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  deliberations,  and  gave  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  opinion  that  the  invaders  ought  to  be 
met  at  sea,  and  not  waited  for  on  land.t  Through 
parsimony,  the  whole  royal  navy  of  England  did 
not,  at  this  moment,  exceed  36  sail,  but  merchant 
ships  were  fitted  out  by  the  nobles  and  people  at 

•  Hardwtpke  SUte  Papen. 
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their  own  expense,  and  armed  for  war,  and  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Frobisher,  names  scarcely  eclipsed  by 
all  the  heroes  who  have  succeeded  tlK»n — ^men  who 
had  lived  their  lives  on  the  ocean,  and  girdled  the 
globe  in  their  daring  expeditions — ^the  best  seamen 
of  the  age,  were  appointed  to  the  command  under 
the  high  admiral,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
is  described  himself  as  being  of  a  wise  and  noble 
courage,  skilfiil  in  sea  matters,  wary  and  provident, 
and  of  great  esteem  among  the  sailors.  The  entire 
number  of  ships  collected  on  this  critical  occasion 
was  191;  the  number  of  seamen  was  17,400. 
Eighteen  of  these  ships  were  volunteers.  There  was 
one  ship  in  the  fleet,  (the  Triumph)  of  1,100  tons, 
one  of  1000,  one  of  900,  two  of  800  each,  three  of 
600,  five  of  500,  five  of  400,  six  of  300,  six  of  250, 
twenty  of  200 :  all  the  rest  were  smaller,  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  being  3 1 ,985.  *  The  Dutch  were 
applied  to  for  their  assistance,  **  and,"  says  Stowe, 
"  they  came  roundly  in  with  three  score  sail,  brave 
ships  of  war,  fierce,  and  full  of  spleen,  not  so  much 
for  England's  aid  as  in  just  occasion  for  their  own 
defence,  foreseeing  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
that  must  ensue  if  the  Spaniards  should  chance  to 
win  the  day  and  get  the  mastery  over  them."  The 
fleet  was  aistributed  at  various  points,  for  it  could 
not  be  known  where  the  enemy  would  attempt  their 
landing.      The  lord   admiral,  who  guarded  the 

*  Soathey*t  VvrtX  HUtory.— In  the  Anaftda  there  were  only 
three  thtpa  of  aiie  superior  to  the  Triumph,  the  largest  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipa ;  but  there  were  45  ships  ranging  firom  oOO  to  1000  tons ; 
and  though  the  English  fleet  outnumbered  the  Armada,  ita  entire 
tonnage  was  leas  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  enemy. 


western  coast,  divided-his  force  into  three  squad- 
rons. Drake  was  detached  towards  Ushant  to 
keep  a  look-out;  Hawkins  cruised  between  the 
Land's  End  and  Scilly  Islands ;  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour cruised  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  blocking 
up  the  Spanish  ports  there ;  and  other  captains 
constantly  scoured  the  Channel. 

As  it  was  given  out  that  the  Spaniards  intended 
to  sail  up  the  river  and  strike  their  first  blow  at 
London,  both  sides  of  the  Thames  were  fortified, 
under  the  direction  of  Federico  Giambelli,  an 
Italian  deserter  from  the  Spanish  service.  Graves- 
end  was  strongly  fortified,  and  a  vast  number  of 
barges  were  collected  there,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  serving  as  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  horse  and 
foot  between  Kent  and  Essex,  and  for  blocking  up 
the  river  to  the  invaders.  At  Tilbury  Fort,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Gravesend,  a  great  camp  was 
formed.  Nor  was  there  less  stir  and  activity  in- 
land. *^  There  was  not  a  comer  of  England  which 
did  not  ring  with  preparation,  and  muster  its  armed 
force.  The  maritime  counties,  from  Cornwall  to 
Kent,  and  iroai  Kent  to  Lincolnshire,  were  fur- 
nished with  soldiers,  both  of  themselves  and  with 
the  auxiliary  militia  of  the  neighhourbg  shires,  so 
that,  upon  any  spot  where  a  landing  might  be 
effected,  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  could  be 
assembled."  The  Catholics  vied  with  the  Pro- 
testants in  activity,  in  zeal,  in  patriotism ;  and  as 
their  gentlemen  of  rank  were  generally  excluded 
from  commands  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Protestants, 
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although  the  lord  admiral  himself,  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  was  a  Catholic,  they  served  in  the 
ranks  like  common  soldiers,  or  they  embarked  in 
the  ships  to  do  the  work  of  common  sailors.  This 
grand  fact  ought  to  have  proved  to  the  queen  how 
ungrounded  had  been  her  fears,  how  iiselessly  she 
had  drenched  herself  in  blood ; — it  ought  to  have 
put  down  from  that  day  forward  the  persecution 
which  she  exercised,  or  permitted  to  be  exercised, 
from  political  motives,  against  her  Catholic  sub- 
jects ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  so.  When  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  different  counties  returned  their 
numbers,  it  was  found  that  there  were  under  arms 
130,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  levies  furnished  by 
the  city  of  London.  It  is  true  that  not  above  half 
of  these  men  had  been  trained,  and  that  a  very 
small  number  indeed  were  veteran  soldiers.  But 
if  the  enemy  had  effected  a  landing,  they  had  not 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  a  single  forfeited 
town;  they  must  have  kept  the  field  constantly,  and 
one  campaign  would  have  converted  the  rustics 
and  burghers  of  England  into  good  soldiers.  Two 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  were  stationed 
at  Milford  Haven ;  5000  brave  men  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  were  thrown  into  Plymouth ;  the 
men  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  drew  up  at 
Portland ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  put  into  a  for- 
midable attitude,  and  every  important  point  was 
watched  and  guarded.  Moveable  columns  kept  up 
a  communication  between  the  more  distant  points. 
The  force  assembled  at  Tilbury  Fort  consisted  of 
22,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  and  between  them 
and  London  were  28,000  men  levied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  majesty's  person,  commanded  by  her 
kinsman  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  10,000  Londoners.* 
A  confident  hope  was  entertained  that  the  fleet 
would  be  able  to  prevent  any  disembarkation,  but 
it  was  provided,  in  case  of  a  landing,  that  the 
country  should  be  laid  waste,  and  the  invaders 
harassed  by  incessant  attacks.  The  queen  never 
shone  to  more  advantage  than  at  this  warlike 
crisis,  and  though  she  kept  her  person  between  the 
capital  and  the  near  camp  at  Tilbury  Fort,  the 
fame  of  her  brave  deportment  and  her  encouraging 
words  were  spread  everywhere.  She  reviewed  the 
Londoners,  whose  enthusiasm  was  boundless ;  and 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Armada  was  daily  expected, 
she  reviewed  the  army  at  Tilbury  Fort,  riding  a 
war-horse,  wearing  armour  on  her  back,  and  carry- 

*  In  the  year  1798,  when  England  was  threatened  with  a  French 
iBTaaion,  the  late  John  Bruce.  Esq..  keep<r  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
waa  directed  by  Henrv  Dnndan,  tlien  war  Kcretary.  to  make  a  search 
among  the  papers  under  his  charge,  wtth  the  view  of  discovering  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country  in  1588. 
Mr.  Bmoe  acoordingly  compiled  a  report,  with  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  oontemporary  documents  relative  to  the  Armada; 
the  OTiginal  lists  of  the  army  and  navy;  and  the  correspondence  of 
I>rake  and  the  other  heroes  with  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  Mr. 
Bruce's  work  was  nevef  published,  only  a  few  enpies  being  printed 
for  the  members  of  the  cabinet ;  but  Mr.  Tytlttr  has  had  access  to  it 
and  derived  from  it  the  principal  part  of  his  account  of  the  Armada, 
given  in  the '  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.'  Murdiu,  in  his  collection 
of  the  Burghley  Papers,  gives  lists  of  ths  numbers  of  men  and 
ships  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Armada, 
which  were  eommunicated  to  him  by  Lord  Royston,  who  had  caused 
them  to  be  transcribed  fW>m  a  volume  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  Several  of  the  letters  f^om  Drake  and  his  oom- 
rades  have  been  published  In  the  Hardwicke  Papers  and  tb«  coU«o- 
tkmi  of  EUia  and  Wright.  1 


ing  a  marshal^s  truncheon  in  her  hand.  The  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Leicester  held  her  bridle  rein,  while 
she  delivered  a  stirring  speech  to  the  men.  "  My 
loving  people,"  said  the  queen, "  we  have  been 
persuaded  by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  safety  to 
take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  mul- 
titudes, for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear!  I  have  always 
so  behaved  myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed 
my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal 
hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as 
for  my  recreation  and  sport,  but  being  resolved  in 
the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all — to  lay  down  for  my  God,  for 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour,  and 
my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that  I  have 
but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman  ;  but  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England 
too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or 
any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the 
borders  of  my  realms !  To  which,  rather  than  any 
dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
arms, — I  myself  will  be  your  general, — the  judge 
and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the 
field.  I  know  already  by  your  forwardness,  that 
you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and  we 
do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall 
be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time  my  lieute- 
nant-general shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom 
never  prince  commanded  more  noble  or  more 
worthy  subject ;  nor  will  I  suffer  myself  to  doubt, 
but  that  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your 
concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  field, 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those 
enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  my 
people."*  Everything  in  this  camp  speech  was 
exciting  and  appropriate  except  the  laudation  be- 
stowed on  the  general ;  for  the  lieutenant  was  none 
other  than  that  carpet-knight  and  most  inefficient 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Leicester !  It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Spanish  court  that  the  Armada 
should  leave  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but 
the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  was  then  sinking  un- 
der the  fever  of  which  he  died ;  and,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  the  Duke  of  Paliano,  the  vice-admiral,  and 
an  excellent  officer,  fell  sick  and  died  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Philip  found  a  difficulty  in  replacing 
these  two  commanders.  After  some  delay  he  gave 
the  supreme  command  to  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who,  instead  of  being  the  best  sailor  in 
Spain,  was  no  sailor  at  all,  and  wholly  ignorant  of 
maritime  affairs.  Martinez  de  Recaldo,  who  was 
appointed  vice-admiral,  was,  however,  a  seaman  of 
good  experience.  At  last,  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, as  the  Spaniards  called  it  in  their  pride,  set 
sail  from  the  Tagus  on  the  29th  of  May.  It  con- 
sisted at  this  time  of  about  130  vessels  of  all  sizes ; 
45  of  these  were  galleons  and  larger  ships ;  25 
were  pink-built  sliips;  13  were  frigates.  They 
mounted  altogether  2431  guns  of  different  calibres. 
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In  addition  to  the  mariners,  they  carried  nearly 
20,000  land  troops,  among  whom  were  2000 
volunteers  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain.  But 
this  mighty  fleet,  when  steering  towards  Coruna, 
where  it  was  to  take  on  board  more  troops  and 
stores,  was  overtaken,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  by  a 
great  tempest,  and  dispersed.  Four  large  ships 
foundered  at  sea;  the  rest  reached  Coruna  and 
other  ports  on  that  coast,  but  considerably  da- 
maged by  the  storm.  This  occasioned  a  fresh 
delay,  which,  however,  might  have  proved  fatal 
rather  than  favourable  if  Elizabeth's  advice  had 
been  followed  by  her  brave  commanders.  A  re- 
port reached  London  that  the  enemies'  ships  had 
suffered  so  much  that  th^  could  not  possibly  pro- 
ceed on  their  expedition  this  year ;  and  as  the  cost 
of  the  English  fleet  was  great  (though  the  govern- 
ment only  bore  a  part  of  it),  the  queen,  from 
motives  of  economy,  made  secretary  Walsingham 
write  to  the  admiral  to  tell  him  to  lay  up  four  of 
his  largest  ships,  and  discharge  their  crews.  But 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  nobly  replied  to  this 
letter,  that,  rather  than  dismantle  any  of  his  ships, 
he  would  take  upon  him  to  disobey  his  mistress, 
and  keep  them  afloat  at  his  own  charge.  The  ad- 
miral now  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was 
determined  to  sail  for  the  Spanish  coast  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  if  so  disabled,  or  to 
ascertain  at  all  events  its  real  condition.  A  brisk 
north  wind  soon  carried  him  to  Coruiia,  whither 
he  chased  before  him  fourteen  Spanish  ships  which 
were  at  sea.  Having  ascertained  the  truth,  he 
became  anxious  to  return,  lest  a  part  of  their  fleet 
might  make  the  western  coast  of  England  in  his 
absence.  Favoured  by  a  change  of  wind,  he  soon 
reached  his  station  at  Plymouth,  where  he  allowed 
his  men  a  little  relaxation  on  shore.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  one  Fleming,  a  Scottish  pirate  or  privateer. 


sailed  into  Plymouth,  with  intelligence  that  he 
had  seen  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  Lizard.  At  the 
moment  most  of  the  captains  and  officers  were  on 
shore  playing  bowls  on  the  Hoe.  There  was  an 
instant  bustle,  and  a  calling  for  the  ships'  boats, 
but  Drake  insisted  that  the  match  should  be  played 
out,  as  there  was  plenty  of  time  both  to  win  the 
game  and  beat  the  Spaniards.  Unfortunately  the 
wind  was  blowing  hard  in  their  teeth,  but  they 
contrived  to  warp  out  their  ships.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  being  Saturday,  the  20th  of  July,  they 
got  a  full  sight  of  the  Armada  standing  majestic- 
ally on — the  vessels  being  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  which,  from  horn  to  horn,  mea- 
sured some  seven  miles.  Their  great  height  and 
bulk,  though  imposing  to  the  unskilled,  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  English  seamen,  who  reckoned  at 
once  upon  having  the  advantage  in  tacking  and 
manoeuvring  their  lighter  craft  At  first  it  waa 
expected  that  the  Spaniards  might  attempt  a  land- 
ing at  Plymouth,  but  the  Duke  de  Medina  adhered 
to  the  plan  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  and 
which  was  to  steer  quite  through  the  Channel  till 
he  should  reach  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  he 
was  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  Nieu- 
port  and  Dunkirk,  maintained  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  make  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  bring  that  prince's  forces  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. Lord  Howard  let  him  pass,  and  then  fol- 
lowed in  his  rear,  avoiding  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, and  watching  with  a  vigilant  eye  for  any 
lucky  accident  that  might  anse  from  cross  winds 
or  irregular  sailing.  And  soon  a  part  of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  was  left  considerably  astern  by  the  main 
division,  where  the  Duke  of  Medina  kept  up  a 
press  of  sail,  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  get  through  the  Channel  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.    He  made  signals  to  the  slower  ships  to 
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keep  up,  which  they  could  not,  and  he  still  kept 
every  sail  bent.  The  Disdain,  a  pinnace,  com- 
manded by  Jonas  Bradbury,  now  commenced  an 
attack  by  pouring  a  broadside  into  one  of  the 
laggards.  Lord  Howard,  in  his  own  ship  the 
Ark  Royal,  engaged  a  great  Spanish  galleon,  and 
Drake,  in  the  Revenge,  Hawkins,  in  the  Victory, 
and  Frobisher,  in  the  Triumph,  ranging  up  gal- 
lantly, brought  into  action  all  the  galleons  which 
had  fallen  astern.  The  rear-admiral  Recaldo  was 
with  thiL  division,  and  fought  it  bravely ;  but  his 
lumbering  ships  lay  like  logs  on  the  water  in  com* 
parison  with  the  lighter  vessels  of  England,  which 
were  manageable  and  in  hand  like  well-trained 
steeds.  Before  any  assist&nce  could  come  from  the 
van,  one  of  the  great  Spaniards  was  completely 
crippled,  and  another — a  treasure  ship  with  55,000 
ducats  aboard — was  taken  by  Drake,  who  distri- 
buted the  money  amongst  the  sailors.  The  Duke  of 
Medina  hove-to,  till  the  slower  ships  came  up, 
and  then  all  of  them,  under  press  of  sail,  stood 
farther  up  the  Channel.  This  first  brush  gave 
great  spirit  to  the  English,  and  there  were  in  it 
several  encouraging  circumstances.  It  was  seen, 
for  example,  that  the  tall  Spanish  ships  could  not 
bring  their  ordnance  to  bear,  firing,  for  the  greater 
part,  over  the  English  without  touching  them; 
and  that  the  surer  fire  of  the  latter  told  with  terrific 
effect  on  those  huge  ships  crammed  with  men, 
soldiers,  and  sailors.  Howard  returned  towards 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  forty  sail. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Spanish  ships  was  set  on  fire,  purposely,  it  is  said, 
by  a  Flemish  gunner.  All  her  upper  works  were 
consumed,  and  she  was  abandoned :  the  hulk  was 
carried  into  Weymouth,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  dark  night  with  a  heavy  sea, 
and  some  of  the  Spaniards  ran  foul  of  each  other, 
to  their  great  mischief. 

On  the  23Td,  Howard,  who  was  reinforced,  and 
who  had  received  into  his  division  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  came  up  with  the  whole  Armada  ofiF  Port- 
land, when  a  battle  began,  which  lasted  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  day.  The  English  fought  loose  and 
at  large,  avoiding  a  close  combat  or  boarding,  for 
which  the  size  of  their  vessels  and  their  inferior 
numbers  unfitted  them.  They  kept  separate,  but 
always  in  motion,  tacking  and  playing  about  the 
enemy,  pouring  in  their  fire,  and  then  sheering  out 
of  range,  returning  before  the  Spaniards  had  time 
to  reload,  giving  them  another  broadside,  and  then 
sheering  off  as  before.  According  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  compared  it  all  to  a 
morrice-dance  upon  the  waters !  But  once  or 
twice  the  dying  away  of  the  wind  rendered  these 
manoeuvres  impracticable.  A  division  of  five 
merchantmen,  led  by  the  gallant  Frobisher  in  his 
great  ship  the  IViumph,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest, 
and  brought  to  close  action  for  two  whole  hours. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  English  squad- 
rons cut  off  a  division  of  the  Armada,  and  crippled 
every  ship  in  it.  Tlien  Howard,  from  the  Ark 
Royal,  signalized,  and  this  victorious  squadron,  by 


means  of  sweepers  and  tow-boats,  was  brought 
into  position  to  the  rescue  of  Frobisher*s  merchant- 
men. These  victorious  ships  reserved  their  fire 
till  they  were  close  alongside  the  Spaniards. 
The  darkness  of  night  interrupted  the  battle: 
in  the  course  of  the  day  the  English  had  taken  a 
large  Venetian  argosy  and  several  transports. 
Next  day  the  Spaniards  showed  small  inclination 
to  renew  the  fight ;  and  it  was  apparent  diat  tbey 
wished  to  hold  on  to  the  place  appomted  for  their 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  Enghsh, 
on  their  side,  were  not  in  fighting  condition,  for,  by 
a  shameful  parsimony,  they  had  been  poorly  sup- 
plied with  gunpowder,  and  by  this  time  they  had 
burnt  all  they  had  on  board.  Howard,  however,  de- 
tached some  barques  and  pinnaces  which  returned 
with  a  supply  towards  n^ht ;  but  a  day  had  been 
lost.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  came  np 
with  part  of  the  Armada,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  Captain  Hawkins  took  a  large  Portuguese 
galleon.  Presently  it  fell  a  calm :  the  great  ships 
of  Spain  lay  motionless  upon  the  water,  and  were 
much  too  heavy  to  be  towed.  The  Englbh  cnft, 
of  the  lighter  kind,  were  easily  towed  by  their  long 
boats.  When  a  breeze  sprung  up,  Frobisher  was 
set  upon  by  several  galleons,  and  was  in  great 
peril,  but  the  White  Bear  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas 
came  up  to  his  relief.  Other  ships  ranged  up  on 
either  side,  and  the  battle  seemed  becoming  ge- 
neral, but  the  English  had  again  burnt  all  their 
gunpowder!  Having  shot  away  the  mainmast, 
and  otherwise  shattered  the  Duke  of  Medina's 
own  ship,  they  took  advantage  of  the  wind  and 
sheered  off.  The  duke  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  urging  him  to  be  ready,  and 
to  send  him,  if  possible^  some  *'  great  shot,'*  for  he 
had  expended  his  supply — ^and  to  wonderfiilly  little 
purpose. 

On  the  morrow,  the  26th  of  July,  the  Armada 
sailed  up  the  Channel  with  a  fair  breeze :  Howard 
hung  on  their  rear,  now  and  then  keeping  up  a 
feeble  fire.  He  had  resolved  not  to  renew  the 
struggle  till  they  came  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
for  he  knew  that  a  strong  squadron,  under  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  and  Sir  Thomas  Winter,  would 
be  ready  there  to  take  part  in  the  action.  As  he 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Spaniards,  he  received 
anmiunition  and  all  proper  supplies  from  shore; 
and  his  force  was  continually  increased  by  small 
ships  and  men  out  of  all  the  havens  of  the  realm ; 
for  the  gentlemen  of  England  hired  ships  from  all 
parts  at  their  own  charge,  and  with  one  accord 
came  flocking  thither.  There  waa  a  clear  sky  and  a 
leading  wind,  which  enabled  tb*  Spaniards  to  come 
to  anchor  before  Calais  on  the  2^#  th.  Hence  Medina 
Sidonia  would  have  proceeded  to  Dunkirk,  bat  he 
was  strongly  advised  to  remain  where  he  was ;  and 
he  sent,  over-land,  a  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, entreating  him  to  detach  some  fly-boats,  without 
which  he  could  not  cope  with  the  fight  and  active 
English  ships,  and  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of 
his  troops,  which  he  represented  might  effect 
a  landing  in  England  under  cover  of  his  fiie. 
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But  both  these  requests  were  childish  and  absurd. 
Although  Seymour  and  most  of  the  English  ships 
had  left  the  station  to  oo-operate  with  Howard,  a 
small  division  remained  with  the  Dutch,  who 
closed  Parma's  only  outlets,  Nieuport  and  Dim- 
kirk,  and  who  were  more  than  sufficient  to  scatter 
and  sink  his  flat-bottomed  boats,  if  they  had 
put  to  sea.  But,  besides  that  these  boats,  which 
had  been  hastily  constructed  with  bad  mate- 
rials, were  already  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces, 
disease  had  broken  out  among  the  land-troops,  and 
owing  to  the  delayed  arrival  of  the  Armada,  their 
provisions  were  eJmost  exhausted.  Thus  Parma 
could  do  nothing  till  the  blockade  was  cleared  and 
proper  ships  with  provisions  were  supplied  to  him. 
When  he  had  lost  a  whole  day,  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina thought  of  making  for  Dunkirk ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  Seymour  and  Winter  had  joined  How- 
ard, and  he  was  hemmed  in  by  140  English  sail  '^  fit 
for  fight,  good  sailers,  nimble  and  tight  for  tacking 
about.*'  The  Spaniards,  however,  were  well 
ranged,  their  greatest  ships  bang  placed  seaward, 
next  the  enemy,  like  strong  castles,  the  lesser  being 
anchored  between  them  and  the  shore.  The  English 
found  that  in  this  position  they  must  fight  to  dis- 
advantage, but  they  hit  upon  a  stratagem  which 
presently  broke  this  array.  Eight  small  ships  were 
gutted,  besmeared  with  pitch,  rosin,  and  wild-fire, 
filled  with  combustibles,  and  placed  under  the 
desperate  guidance  of  Captain  Young  and  Captain 
Frouse,  who  at  the  dead  of  night,  favoured  bv 
wind  and  tide,  led  them  dose  to  the  Spanish 
line,  took  to  their  boats,  fired  the  trains,  and 
escaped.  The  Spaniards,  who  remembered  some 
terrible  fire-ships  which  had  been  used  against 
them  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Scheldt,  besan  to  cry, 
"The  fire  of  Antwerp!  The  fire  of  Antwerp!" 
Some  cut  their  cables,  others  let  their  hawsers 
slip,  and  in  haste,  fear,  and  confusion,  put  to  sea, 
though  few  or  none  could  tell  which  course  to  take. 
In  this  dreadful  confusion  the  largest  of  the  gale- 
asses  ran  foul  of  another  ship,  lost  her  rudder, 
floated  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  tide,  and  was 
then  stranded.  When  the  fire-ships  had  exploded, 
and  the  danger  was  over,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the 
duke's  ship  as  a  signal  to  tibe  Spaniards  to  return 
to  their  former  position ;  but  the  gun  was  heard 
by  few,  because  **  they  were  scattered  all  about  and 
driven  by  fear,  some  into  the  wide  sea,  some  among 
the  shoals  of  Flanders."  When  morning  dawned, 
the  English  renewed  the  attack  on  the  scattered 
squadrons,  one  of  which  had  drawn  up  near  Grave- 
lines.  One  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  great 
galeass,  stranded  near  Calais,  but  the  small  craft 
could  not  board  her  until  the  admiral  sent  100 
men  in  his  boats  under  Sir  Amyas  Preston.  The 
Spaniards  made  a  brave  resistance;  but  in  the  end 
their  captain  was  shot  through  the  head  ;  they  were 
boarded  at  all  points,  cut  to  pieces  or  thrown  over- 
board and  drowned.  In  this  huge  bottom  were 
found  50,000  ducats,  "a  booty  well-fitting  the 
English  sailor's  affections."  At  other  places, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  Cumberland,  Seymour, 


and  Frobisher,  gained  many  advantages.  One  of 
the  capital  ships  of  the  Armada,  a  large  galleon  of 
Biscay,  sunk  under  the  English  fire.  A  few  of 
her  crew  who  escaped  drowning  told  a  fearful  tale : 
one  of  the  officers  on  board  having  proposed  a  sur- 
render was  killed  by  another  enraged  at  his  pro- 
posal :  this  other  was  killed  in  revenge  by  the 
DTother  of  the  first ;  and  while  this  bloody  scene 
was  in  progress  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
San  Matteo,  commanded  by  Di^  Pignatelli,  a 
Neapolitan,  in  attempting  to  cover  another  ship, 
was  raked  by  the  Rainbow  and  Vanguard,  and, 
finally,  compelled  to  surrender  by  a  decisive  broad« 
side  from  a  heavy  Dutchman.  Another  great 
Spaniard  dismantled  and  rent,  drifted,  fell  ashore, 
and  was  taken  by  the  mariners  of  Flushing.  Two 
ketches  foundered  at  sea.  Still,  however,  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  rallied,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
shown  no  deficiency  of  courage,  cried  for  revenge : 
but  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  had  had  enough 
of  this  war,  and  calling  a  council  he  resolved  to 
make  his  way  back  to  Spain  in  the  best  manner  he 
could ;  and  as  it  was  held  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  English  in  their  narrow  seas,  he  resolved  to  steer 
northwards  and  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round 
Scotland. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  Drake  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham — *'  There  was  never  anything  pleased  me 
better  than  the  seeing  the  enemy  f^ing  with  a 
southerly  wind  to  the  northward.  We  have  the 
Spaniards  before  us,  and  mind,  with  the  grace  of 
God,  to  wrestle  a  pull  with  them.  God  grant  that 
we  have  a  good  eye  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  for, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  it  not 
but  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the 
Duke  of  Sidonia,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  Saint 
Mary's  Port  among  his  vine-trees."  No  one  can 
doubt  of  the  activity  and  good-will  of  Drake,  of 
Frobisher,  of  any  one  of  the  great  captains  en- 
gaged ;  but  yet  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  go 
down  ^e  wind  without  much  pursuit.  "  The  op- 
portunity," says  Sir  William  Monson,  '*  was  lost, 
not  through  the  negligence  or  backwardness  of  the 
lord  admiral,  but  merely  through  the  want  of  pro- 
vidence in  those  that  had  the  charge  of  furnishing 
and  providing  for  the  fleet ;  for  at  that  time  of  so 
great  advantage,  when  they  came  to  examine  their 
provisions,  they  found  a  general  scarcity  of  powder 
and  shot,  for  want  of  which  they  were  forced  to  re- 
turn home.  Another  opportunity  was  lost,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  other,  by  not  sending  part  of  our 
fleet  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Spaniards  of 
necessity  were  to  pass,  after  so  many  dangers  and 
disasters  as  they  had  endured.  If  we  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  followed  their  course,  as  it  was 
both  thought  and  discoursed  of,  we  had  been  ab- 
solutely victorious  over  this  great  and  formidable 
navy  ;  for  they  were  brought  to  that  necessity  that 
they  would  willingly  have  yielded,  as  divers  of 
them  confessed  that  were  shipwrecked  in  Ireland."* 

•  Tnie  and  exact  acooont  of  the  Wan  in  Spain.— The  remarkable 
faet  of  the  fleet  being  left  bare  of  ammunltioa  u  con  firmed  by  a  letter 
vritten  on  the  8th  of  Auanat,  from  the  camp  at  Tilbuty  Port,  by  Se« 
oetary  Walsinghan  to  the  Lord  ChancaUor.    Waldnghara  aayt,^ 
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In  effect,  when  the  Spaniards  had  rounded  the 
Orkneys,  they  were  scattered  and  shattered  by  a 
tremendous  tempest,  the  more  perilous  from  their 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  those  seas  and 
coasts.  They  iJirew  overboard  horses,  mules,  ar- 
tillery, and  baggage.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
dashed  to  pieces  among  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Western  Isles,  some  were  stranded  in  Norway, 
some  went  down  at  sea  with  every  soul  on  board, 
some  were  cast  upon  the  iron  coast  of  Argyle,  and 
more  than  thirty  were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  popular  name  of  Port-na-Spagna, 
bestowed  on  a  place  near  the  Giants*  Causeway, 
recalls  a  part  of  the  fearful  catastrophe.  Those 
who  fell  among  the  Scotch  were  made  prisoners  by 
King  James;  but  the  poor  Spaniards  who  fell 
among  the  Irish  had  a  worse  fate — an  eternal  blot 
on  the  glory  of  those  who  inflicted  it.  The  Eng- 
lish feared  that  they  might  join  the  Irish  Catholics, 
who  were  again  in  insurrection  ;  and  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliaro,  the  lord  deputy,  sent  his  marshal,  who 
drove  them  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  but- 
chered 200  of  them  in  cold  blood.  The  rest,  sick 
and  starved,  committed  themselves  to  the  greater 
mercy  of  the  waves  in  their  shattered  vessels,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  drowned.  A  small  squad- 
ron was  driven  back  to  the  English  Channel,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  one  great  ship  which  put 
into  Havre,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  or  by 
their  allies  the  Dutch,  or  their  other  friends  the 
Huguenots,  who  had  equipped  many  privateers  at 
Rochelle.  The  Duke  of  Medina,  about  the  end  of 
September,  arrived  atSantander,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  no  more  than  sixl^  sail  out  of  his 
whole  fleet,  and  these  very  mucn  shattered,  with 
their  crews  all  worn  out  with  cold,  and  hunger, 
and  sickness,  and  looking  like  spectres.  The  lord 
admiral  of  England  had  anchored  safely  in  the 
Downs  on  the  8th  of  August,  having  lost  but  very 
few  men  and  only  one  vessel  of  any  consequence. 
On  the  10th,  Drake  wrote  to  Walsingham— "  The 
Prince  of  Parma  I  take  to  be  as  a  bear  robbed  of 
her  whelps;  and  no  doubt  but,  being  so  great  a 
soldier  as  he  is,  that  he  will  presently,  if  he  may, 
undertake  some  great  matter,  for  his  credit  will 
stand  now  thereupon.*'  But  soldiership  and  flat- 
bottomed  boats  could  avail  the  Duke  of  Parma 
nothing  i^nst  the  victorious  navy  of  England  ; 
and  though  an  alarm  was  absurdly  kept  up  for 
some  months,  the  danger  was  over  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  disorganised  Armada  retreated  to  the 
north*  About  the  middle  of  August,  the  camp 
at  Tilbury  Fort  was  broken  up,  it  being  the  queen's 
pleasure  to  discharge  the  soldiers,  but  yet  to  con- 
tinue the  captains  and  officers  in  wages.f 

When  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  was  over, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  his  departure  from 

'*  I  am  torry  Uie  lord  admiral  iras  forced  to  leare  th«  proMcntion  of 
th«  vnrmy  throogh  the  want  he  sattaint.  Our  half  doings  doth  breed 
dishonour,  and  learrth  the  diicaM.*  ttUcnKd."— /Trrf  A/.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  port  of  the  fleet  followed  the  Spaniards  all  along  the 
Fn^lUh  and  Scottish  coast  at  ftr  as  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

*  Camden.— .Htow.—8trada.—Bentivotlio.—Sirypo.—BaigUe7  Pih 
pen.— Haidwick  Papers.-  SonUMrr.^RIlis.— Wright. 

t  Letter  tnm  Leioseler  lo  Boigliley,  given  bj  Wright 


court  for  Kenilworth  Castle,  but  he  fell  suddenly 
ill  on  the  road,  and  died  at  Combury  in  Oxfonl- 
shire,  on  the  4th  day  of  September.  The  queen 
did  not  appear  to  grieve  much  for  his  loss,  and 
almost  immediately  after  his  death  she  caused  bis 
effects  to  be  sold  by  auction,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  certain  debts  he  owed  her  treasury  *  The  fact 
was,  the  queen  had  been  for  some  time  provided 
with  another  darling,  to  whom  she  transferred  the 
strange  a£fection  which  for  so  many  years  she  had 
bestowed  on  Leicester.  This  new  favourite  was 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  who  had  died  in  Ireland,  and  whose 
wife  had  been  very  irregularly  married  to  Leicester, 
At  first  the  queen  hated  him  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count, but  this  feeling  gave  way  to  an  admiration 
of  his  handsome  person  and  vivacious  disposition. 
He  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  captain-general  of  the  cavalry  in  1587, 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leicester  he  succeeded  at  once  to  the 
dangerous  post  of  prime  favourite — a  post  aknost 
as  £sagreeable  as  it  was  dangerous,  for  it  called 
for  the  daily  and  hourly  exercise  of  flattery  and 
gallantry  towards  an  old  woman,  a  sort  of  senice 
which  ill  suited  the  frank  and  impetuous  character 
of  Essex. 

A.D.  1589. — Don  Antonio,  an  illegitimate  nephew 
of  Henry  King  of  Portugal,  who  nad  perished  at 
the  battle  of  Alcazar,  in  1580,  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  where  for  some  time  he  was  left  to  pine 
in  abject  poverty.  But  now  Elizabeth  resolved  to 
use  him  as  a  means  of  annoying  Philip  of  Spain, 
well  knowing  that  the  Portuguese  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  ^vemment  of  that  sovereign,  who  had 
seized  their  country  on  default  of  legitimate  heirs, 
and  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Isabella  of  Po^ 
tuffal.  She  boldly  set  forth  that  Don  Antonio  was 
a  Tegitiroate  prince,  and  her  parliament,  breathing 
revenge  and  conquest,  voted  her  most  liberal  sup- 
plies, and  petitioned  her  to  carry  the  war  into 
Philip's  dominions.  She  told  them  that  she  was 
very  poor,  and  needed  all  the  money  they  had 
voted ;  but  thereupon  an  association,  hea^  hy 
Drake  and  Norris,  undertook  to  defray  the  greater 
part  of  the  expenses,  and  in  a  short  time  they  col- 
lected an  armament  of  about  200  sail  of  all  sizes, 
carrying  nearly  20,000  men.  Don  Antonio  em- 
barked m  royal  state,  and  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Drake  set  sail.  It  was  scarcely  gone  out  of  Ply- 
mouth when  the  queen  was  thrown  into  tender 
anxieties  by  missing  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  disobeyed  her  orders,  and  gone  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  war.  The  expedition  was  badly  planned, 
miserably  supplied  wim  money  and  ammunition, 
and  but  lamely  conducted  after  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  It  was  also  disgraced  by  cruelties  unusual 
even  in  that  age.  Drake  repaired  in  the  first  in* 
stance  to  Coruna,  where  he  took  four  ships  of  war 
and  burned  the  lower  town.    The  troops,  which 

•  It  appears  that  thero  wen  two  atories,  ooe  being  that  he  «tf 
poiMDed  by  hk  wife ;  the  otiier  that  his  deaih  had  bcw  hMl»Bf4  by 
■wKhsandeiiBiii  ' 
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were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  defeated  a 
body  of  Spaniards  intrenched  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  they  could  not  take  the  upper  town ;  and 
as  their  powder  began  to  fall  short,  and  sickness 
to  rage  in  their  ranks,  they  were  re*imbarked  and 
carried  to  Peniche,  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  about 
^irty  miles  to  the  north  of  Lisbon.  From  Peniche 
the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
while  the  army  marched  through  Torres  Yedras  to 
Lisbon,  proclaiming  everywhere  their  Don  An- 
tonio. But,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  no  one 
joined  the  Don,  and  they  found  the  country  laid 
waste  and  bare.  There  was  only  a  weak  Spanish 
garrison  within  lisbon,  and  the  English  said  they 
would  certainly  have  taken  that  capital  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  total  want  of  proper  artillery ! 
Famine  was  now  added  to  sickness ;  and  Norris, 
who.  had  disagreed  with  Drake  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign,  thought  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  re-imbark  and  return  home.  The  young 
Earl  of  Essex  displayed  a  romantic  bravery,  yet 
the  campaign,  on  the  whole,  was  exceedingly  m- 
glorious.  As  they  retreated  homewards  the  Eng- 
lish plundered  the  towns  of  Cascaes  and  Vigo. 
When  they  counted  their  numbers  at  Plymouth 
more  than  one  half  of  their  20,000  had  perished, 
or  were  missing. 

On  his  return  to  court,  Essex  found  that  he  had 
been  nearly  supplanted  in  the  royal  favour  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Charles  Blount,  the  latter 
second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  a  student  in 
the  Temple ;  but  he  soon  prevailed  over  these  aspi- 
rants. Raleigh  was  sent  into  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  and,  after  fighting  a 
duel  with  him,  Essex  contracted  a  great  friendship 
for  Blount,  who  soon  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Mountjoy.  But  though  Essex  enjoyed  the  aueen's 
good  graces,  and  readily  obtained  gifts  and  favours 
&r  himself,  he  was  generally  unsuccessful  in  his 
applications  for  his  friends,  being  constantly 
thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Cecils  and  their 
party.  In  1590,  when  Walsingham,  the  principal 
secretary,  died,  Essex  earnestly  pressed  the  claims 
of  the  unfortunate  William  Davison,  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  a  state  subterfuge ;  but  the  *'  old  fox,*' 
as  Essex  called  Lord  Burghley,  was  resolved  to 
put  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
in  Walsingham's  place.  The  queen,  beset  by 
these  rival  parties,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those 
middle  means  which  were  familiar  to  her :  she  de- 
sired Burghley  to  take  upon  himself  the  vacant 
place,  with  permission  to  his  son  to  act  as  his 
assistant.  Essex,  who  was  rather  passionate  than 
malicious,  soon  forgot  the  dispute,  but  it  was  trea- 
sured up  in  the  cold,  hollow  heart  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil.  About  this  time  Essex  married  the  widow 
of  the  lamented  Sir  PhiUp  Sydney,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Walsingham.  This  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  queen,  who,  however,  gradually 
seemed  to  forget  the  offence. 

In  the  following  year,  1591,  the  earl,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  a  love  of  military  glory,  passed 
over  to  France  with  a  small  army  of  4000  men,  to 
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Henry  of  Navarre,  now  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Henry,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  found  him- 
self opposed  by  the  French  Catholic  league,  and 
obliged  to  strengthen  his  right  of  birth  with  the 
right  of  conquest  He  attempted,  indeed,  to  dis- 
arm the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  party  by  large 
concessions,  but  this  so  incensed  Uie  Huguenots, 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  support,  and  in  whose 
religion  he  had  been  brought  up,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  leave  him  to  the  fiiry  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  forced  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  siege  of 
Paris,  and  to  retire  into  Normandy.  At  this  crisis 
he  applied  to  his  old  secret  ally.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  very  opportunely  supplied  him  with  20,000/. 
in  gold,  and  with  some  troops.  Essex  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  lost  by  a  musket-shot  his 
only  brother,  Walter  Devereux,  to  whom  he  was 
fondly  attached.  Other  expeditions  were  sent  over 
from  time  to  time,  and  contributed  to  check  the 
enemies  of  Henry,  particularly  in  Brittany,  where 
the  Spaniards,  in  alliance  with  the  lords  of  the 
league,  had  landed  a  considerable  force.  This 
war,  though  somewhat  costly,  and  contributing  in 
no  very  direct  manner  to  any  English  interest,  was 
very  popular  with  the  Protestants;  but  in  1593, 
Henry,  to  secure  peace  to  his  throne,  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion.  Elizabeth  charged  him  with 
perfidy  and  double  dealing ;  but  when  the  French 
king  agreed  to  maintain  an  offensive  and  defensive 
war  against  Philip,  as  long  as  Philip  should  re- 
main at  war  with  England,  she  was  fain  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  when  Henry  gave  an  enlarged  tole- 
ration to  the  Huguenots,  the  wrath  of  the  Pro- 
testants generally  abated. 

Ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  severity 
used  against  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  had  been  on 
the  increase.  Fines  and  imprisonment  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  capital  punishments  became 
horribly  frequent.  Burghley  pretended  that  this 
was  done  to  render  the  Catholics  powerless  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  thus  choosing  to  forget  that,  in  the 
presence  of  an  invasion,  the  Catholics,  almost  to  a 
man,  had  rallied  round  the  queen.  An  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  barbarous  system  was  to  pro- 
voke conspiracies  among  desperate  men,  and  to 
cause  rumours  of  many  plots  which  never  existed. 
In  the  spring  of  1594,  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew 
and  physician  to  the  queen,  was  seized  in  his  own 
house,  and  examined  by  Essex,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  After  a  rigorous 
examination,  the  Cecils  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Jew  was  innocent  of  any  plot  against  her 
majesty's  life.  Essex,  who  had  given  the  infor- 
mation against  the  Jew,  was  exceedingly  angry; 
and  he  became  still  more  so  when  Elizal^th  sharply 
reprimanded  him,  calling  him  a  rash  and  teme- 
rarious youth,  to  enter  into  a  matter  against  a  poor 
man  which  he  could  not  prove.  This  rebuke,  and 
the  hope  of  mortifying  the  sagacious  Cecils,  sharp- 
ened the  industry  of  Essex,  who,  by  means  of  much 
dark  labour,  made  out  a  substantial  charge  of  high 
treason  against  the  Jewish  physician  and  two  Por- 
tugueae,  called  Ferreira  and  Manuel  Lewis,  fol- 
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lowers  of  Don  Antonio.  The  prisoners  were  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  were  no  doubt  laid  upon  the 
rack.  Ferreira  confessed  that,  under  the  Jew*8 
direction,  he  had  written  to  Fuentes  and  Ibara, 
Spanish  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries,  offering  to 
poison  the  English  queen  for  50,000  crowns ;  and 
Lewis  confessed  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
])y  Fuentes  and  Ibara  to  urge  Lopez  to  the  deed. 
The  Jew  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  pre- 
sents from  the  Spanish  court,  but  added,  that  in  so 
doing  he  meant  to  deceive  the  deceivers,  and  that 
he  never  intended  anything  prejudicial  to  the  per- 
son of  the  queen,  vowing,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
hearers,  that  he  loved  her  majesty  better  than  he 
loved  God.  About  the  same  time  certain  letters 
were  intercepted,  which  spoke  of  a  conspiracy  for 
burning  the  English  fleet.  They  were  all  three 
found  guilty,  and  were  executed  some  three  months 
after. 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  IV.  was  deriving  no 
veiy  great  advantage  from  his  war  with  Spain,  to 
which  Elizabeth  had  bound  him.  He  saw  Cham- 
paigne  invaded,  and  Burgundy  threatened,  Picardy 
overrun,  and  Dourlens  and  Cambray  taken  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1596,  the 
Archduke  Albert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  who  had 
suddenly  raised  15,000  men,  as  if  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  took  from  him  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Calais.  Elizabeth,  who  had  of  late  been  very 
sparing  of  her  money  and  troops,  was  in  great  alarm 
at  the  latter  conquest,  which  brought  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  again  talking  of  invasion,  to  the  very 
threshold  of  her  own  door,  and  her  grief  and  con- 
sternation were  great,  as  her  two  great  naval  com- 
manders, Drake  and  Hawkins,  had  died  of  sickness 
and  vexation  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. She  now  took  to  writing  prayers,  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  told  Essex  that  no  prayer  is  so  fruitful 
as  that  which  proceedeth  from  those  who  nearest 
in  nature  and  power  approached  the  Almighty; 
but  the  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  thinking  that 
something  more  was  wanting,  suggested  another 
attack  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  the  month 
of  June,  1596,  a  fleet  of  150  sail,  with  14,000  land 
troops,  sailed  from  Plymouth.  The  lord  admiral 
took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  of  the  army;  but  to  make  up  for  the  inex- 
perience and  rashness  of  the  young  earl,  he  was 
ordered  to  submit  all  important  measures  to  a 
council  of  war,  composed  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  George  Carew,  and  other  tried  officers.  In  the 
month  ot  June  the  fleet  sailed  into  Cadiz  bay,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  battle- 
ments and  15  large  men  of  war,  they  got  into  the 
harbour,  where,  after  a  fierce  fight  which  lasted 
six  hours,  three  of  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  ships 
were  taken,  and  about  50  sail  were  plundered  and 
liurnt.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  Essex  landed  a 
part  of  the  land  force,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
forced  the  city  of  Cadiz  to  capitulate.  The  inha- 
bitants paid  12>000  crowna  for  their  lives;— their 


houses,  their  merchandise,  their  goods  of  all  kinds 
were  plundered  by  the  conquerers,  and  the  whole 
loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion 
was  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  ducats.  Essex, 
who  was  the  real  hero  of  this  short  campaign, 
would  have  retained  the  conquest,  and  he  offered 
to  remain  at  Cadiz  and  Isla  de  Leon  with  3000 
men,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  compelled  to  re- 
embark,  havii^  first  seen  the  fortifications  razed, 
and  the  town  reduced  to  ashes. 

On  the  return  of  this  expedition,  which  was  not 
absent  above  ten  weeks,  dissensions  and  jealousies 
broke  out  among  the  commanders,  and  tiie  queen 
was  incensed  at  the  small  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  was  brought  to  her  treasury.  Tie  Cecils 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  undermine 
the  great  credit  of  Essex,  and  now  he  was  insidi- 
ously assailed  from  all  sides,  and,  on  account  of 
the  glorious  genius  of  the  man,  we  regret  to  add 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  treacherously  intrigued 
against  him,  and  claimed  to  himself  the  chief  merit 
of  the  expedition.  Essex  was  sinking  to  rise  no 
more,  when  a  lucky  accident  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  Spanish  treasure  ships  from  the 
new  world  arrived  safely  in  Spain  with  20,000,000 
of  dollars  on  board.  Essex  maintained  that  he  had 
projected  a  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Terceira  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  this  rich  prize,  and  that  he 
certainly  should  have  succeeded  in  doinz  so  had 
he  not  been  thwarted  and  overruled  by  me  crea- 
tures of  the  Cecils.  Old  Burghley,  who  made 
some  false  steps  to  recover  the  g(Md  will  of  Essex — 
things  almost  unaccountable  in  such  a  man — ^was 
called  to  his  face  a  miscreant  and  cowarti,  and 
driven  for  a  time  firom  court  Essex  was  some- 
what over-proud  and  confident  on  this  victory,  but 
not  being  capable  of  a  lasting  hatred,  he  consented 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  a  regular  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Cecils,  which  was 
managed  for  his  own  purposes  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  But  this  treaty  was  hollow  and  faithless 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1597  Essex  quarrelled  with  the 
queen  for  promoting  his  personal  enemv,  Henry 
Lord  Cobham,  to  the  office  of  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  which  he,  Essex,  had  petitioned  Elizabeth  to 
grant  to  his  near  connexion  Sir  Robert  Sidney. 
He  lefl  the  court,  and  was  mounting  his  horse  to 
go  into  Wales  when  the  queen  pressingly  recalled 
him,  and  to  pacify  him  made  him  master  of  the 
ordnance.  Philip  of  Spain,  smarting  from  the 
serious  blow  received  at  Cadiz,  was  now  preparing 
a  new  armada,  indulging,  it  is  said,  in  the  hope 
of  placing  his  own  daughter,  who  had  a  sort  of 
claim  to  the  succession  through  her  descent  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  upon  the  English  throne.  The 
English  cabinet  resolved  to  anticipate  this  attack, 
and  afler  some  struggle  with  the  queen's  economy, 
they  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  new  armada  in  its  own  ports,  for 
the  interceptinff  of  the  treasure  ships,  and  the 
harassing  the  Spanish  coasts  and  colonies.  The 
cummand  was  given  to  the  ardent  JSnex,  who  had 
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under  him  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the 
month  of  July,  1597,  but  it  was  almost  immedi- 
ately driven  back  upon  the  coast  by  a  tremendous 
storm,  which  disabled  many  of  the  ships.  It  did  not 
get  to  sea  again  till  the  17th  of  August,  by  which 
time  the  men  had  eaten  up  all  their  provisions.  Al- 
though Essex  captured  three  Spanish  ships,  which 
were  returning  from  the  Havannah,  and  which  were 
valued  at  100,000/.,  and  although  he  took  in  the 
Azores  the  isles  of  Fayal,  Qraciosa,  and  Flores, 
which  the  English  could  not  keep,  his  expedition 
was  considered  a  failure.  A  Spanish  fleet  had 
threatened  the  English  coast  in  his  absence,  and 
on  his  return  the  queen  received  him  with  frowns 
and  reproaches.  The  earl,  who  was  further  in- 
censed by  some  steps  gained  in  the  government  by 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  his  friends,  retired  to  his 
house  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  and,  under  pretence 
of  sickness,  refused  to  go  either  to  court  or  parlia- 
ment. But  the  queen,  who  was  constantly  quar- 
relling with  him  when  present,  could  not  bear  his 
prolonged  absence,  and  she  got  him  back  by 
creating  him  hereditary  earl  marshal. 

At  this  moment  Spain,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  secretly  negotiating  with  France,  intimated 
that  it  woula  gladly  include  England  in  a  general 
peace,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1 598,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  brought 
direct  proposals  for  a  treaty.  The  Cecils,  with  all 
the  rest  of  that  tribe,  insisted  that  these  proposals 
should  be  entertained,  but  the  warlike  Essex  argued 
hotly  for  a  continuation  of  hostilities.  The  dispute 
in  the  cabinet  grew  violent,  and  old  Burghley,  losing 
his  temper  altogether,  told  Essex  that  he  thought 
of  nothmg  but  blood  and  slaughter,  and  drawing 
out  of  his  pocket  a  psalm-book,  pointed  to  the 
words  *'  blood-thirsty  men  shall  not  live  out  half 
their  days."  The  Cecil  party  carried  the  majority 
of  the  nation  with  them,  but  men  acquainted  with 
the  policy  of  Spain  thought  that  Essex's  objection 
to  the  peace  was  not  groundless,  and  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who  had  always  loved  him,  held  him 
as  a  greater  favourite  than  ever.  In  the  meanwhile 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  signed  with  Philip  the 
treaty  of  yervins,by  which  he  recovered  possession 
of  Calais  and  the  other  places  which  he  had  lost 
during  his  alliance  with  Elizabeth. 

In  die  course  of  this  summer  the  English  cabinet 
was  agitated  by  another  great  question:  Ireland 
was  in  a  most  alarming  state,  and  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  send  over  the  new  lord  deputy  with 
extraordinary  powers.  The  Cecils  proposed  one 
officer,  Essex  another :  the  queen  sided  with  the 
Cecils,  and  attacked  Essex  with  her  usual  severity 
of  language.*  The  earl,  forgetting  himself  and  his 
duty,  turned  his  back  upon  his  sovereign  in  a  kind 
of  contempt.  The  queen  would  not  bear  this  in- 
solence, and  so  bestowed  on  him  a  box  on  the  ear 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  devil.     Essex  immediately 

*  The  ttrag<1e  h«ra  was,  not  which  of  the  two,  Esaex  or  the  Ceeile, 
■hoald  appoint  hit  Mend,  but  which  iboald  nreyent  hia  friend's  being 
appointed.    The  post  of  lord  lieutenant  or  deputy  in  Ireland  was  no  I 
iMiger  an  enTiable  one.  | 
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clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  the  lord  admiral 
stepping  in  between,  he  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  put  up  with  au  affront  of 
that  nature,  nor  would  he  have  taken  it  at  the 
hands  of  Henry  YIIl.  himself,  and  so  saying  he 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment  and  instantly  withdrew 
from  court,  again  to  brood  over  his  wrongs  in  his 
house  at  Wanstead.     From  June  till  October  he 
remained  in  that  solitude,  but  then,  to  the  surprise 
of  most  people,  he  returned  to  court,  and  appa- 
rently to  the  possession  of  his  former  favour.     It 
is  doubted  however  whether  Elizabeth  ever  forgave 
him.     "His  friends,*'  says  Camden,  "dated  the 
earl's  ruin  from  this  unfortunate  circumstance; 
making  this  remark,  that  fortune  rarely  caresses 
a  cast  off    favourite  a  second  time."      During 
Essex's  seclusion  Burghley  had  gone  to  his  grave. 
That  remarkable  statesman  died  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1 598,  in  the  7Bth  year  of  his  age,  having 
mainly  directed  the  councils  of  Elizabeth  for  forty 
long  years.     Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  wept  bitterly 
at  his  death.    About  the  same  time,  however,  her 
heart  was  lightened  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
her  arch  enemy  Philip  of  Spain,  who  died  in  his 
7 1  St  year.    We  pass  over  many  of  the  persecutions, 
state  trials,  and  sanguinary  executions  which  threw 
a  gloom  on  the  last  years  of  this  reign :  but  there  is 
one  case  which,  on  account  of  its  frightful  absurdity, 
seems  to  merit  a  moment's  notice.     One  Stanley 
accused  a  private  soldier,  named  Squires,  of  a 
design  to  poison  the  queen.     Squires,  after  lying 
on  the  rack  for  five  hours^  confessed  that  Walpole, 
a  Jesuit,  had  engaged  him  to  commit  the  crime,  and 
had  furnished  him  with  a  most  powerfhl  poison. 
The  poison  was  contained  in  a  double  bladder, 
which  Squires  was  to  prick  with  a  pin,  and  then  to 
press  on  the  pummel  of  the  queen's  saddle.    The 
queen   (so  went  this  story)  would  undoubtedly 
touch  the  poison  with  her  hand,  and  afterwards 
move  her  hand  to  her  mouth  or  nose,  and  so  death 
must  ensue,  as  the  said  poison  was  "  so  subtle  and 
penetrating"  that  it  would  instantly  reach  either 
her  lungs  or  her  stomach.     The  tortured   man 
moreover  confessed  that  he  had  actually  rubbed 
some  of  the  poison  into  the  pummel  of  the  saddle 
on  which  the  queen's  majesty  had  actually  ridden. 
On  the  trial  one  of  the  queen's  counsel  could  not 
describe  her  majesty's  peril  for  weeping,  and  anotlier 
of  them  declared  that  her  escape  was  as  great  a 
miracle  as  any  recorded  in  holy  writ.    The  pri- 
soner said  that  he  had  confessed  all  sorts  of  things 
on  the  rack  merely  to  escape  from  that  tortuie. 
He  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  and  died  maintaining 
his  innocence  of  what  we  may  pretty  safely  call  an 
impossible  crime. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Philip  III.,  though  no 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  war  was  allowed 
to  languish,  and  by  degrees  all  parties  began  to  en- 
tertain the  notion  of  an  enduring  peace.  France  had 
suffered  so  severely,  more  from  a  civil  war  than 
from  her  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards,  that  Henry 
IV.  was  most  anxious  for  tranquillity.  The  Catholic 
imion  or  "league "  had  been  dissolved  by  his  con- 
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yenion,  bat  he  saw  himtelf  threatened  by  a  new 
league  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  few  of  whose 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  his  great  minister 
Sully,  ever  heartily  forgave  him  for  changing 
his  religion.  Although  the  French  kmg  had 
owed  much  to  the  support  and  secret  assistance 
of  Elizabeth  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  con- 
duct since ;  yet  before  concluding  any  treaty  with 
their  common  enemy,  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
fhinkly  told  her  that  unless  she  bore  a  more  active 
part  in  the  contest  he  must  conclude  peace  with 
Philip.  She  was  in  great  anger  at  this  proposal, 
and  her  envoy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  accused  Henry  of 
ingratitude.  The  debonnaire  king  said  that  in  aid- 
ing him  she  had  worked  for  her  own  interests,  and 
in  the  month  of  April,  1598,  he  signed  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  by  which  he  recovered  Calais  and  all 
the  places  he  had  lost ;  at  the  same  time  by  the 
publication  of  the  tolerant  edict  of  Nantes,  he  dis- 
armed the  hostility  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
Shortly  after  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
States  of  Holland,  who  had  been  more  averse  to  the 
peace  with  Spain  than  Elizabeth  herself.  By  this 
treaty  the  queen  was  freed  from  the  charge  of 
126,000/.  per  annum,  the  average  expense  of  the 
garrison  she  maintained  in  the  cautionary  towns ; 
and  the  states  moreover  gave  acknowledgments  for 
a  debt  of  800,000/.  due  to  her  majesty,  and  bound 
themselves  to  discharge  it  gradually  by  instal* 
ments. 

The  Scottish  king  had  for  some  time  been  in 
bad  odour  at  the  English  court  on  account  of  his 
great  anxiety  for  the  succession,  and  the  efforts 
he  had  made  to  secure  it,  bv  negotiating,  not 
only  with  the  king  of  Spain,  but  with  the  pope 
himself!  Secret  as  these  negotiations  had  been, 
they  were  detected  by  Elizabeth's  agents.  Among 
the  prisoners  that  crowded  the  gaols  of  Eng- 
land there  was  one  Valentine  Thomas,  who  had 
been  committed  for  some  common  felony.  Of 
a  sudden  this  man  confessed,  in  private^  that 
James  had  hired  him  to  assassinate  the  queen. 
Tliis  seemed  to  be  a  sure  way  of  humbling  the 
Scottish  king.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  James,  telling 
him  that  she  could  not  believe  him  guilty :  James 
requested  her  to  send  him  a  declaration  under  the 
great  seal,  that  the  charge  was  false  and  groundless. 
She  sent  him  an  instrument,  but  it  was  so  worded 
as  to  appear  rather  a  pardon  than  an  attestation 
of  his  innocence,  and  he  returned  it  to  her.  Eliza- 
beth considered  this  as  an  insult,  and  attacked 
the  pusillanimous  James  with  her  usual  virulence, 
and  ne,  on  his  side  (he  never  lacked  words),  re- 
torted. But  this  was  all  he  could  do ;  and  though, 
after  a  time,  the  cloud  seemed  to  disperse,  he  was 
kept  uneasy  by  the  conduct  of  the  English  court, 
who  did  not  bring  Valentine  Thomas  to  trial,  but 
kept  him  in  prison,  to  be  produced  as  necessity 
should  require.  Had  James  taken  any  hostile  di- 
rection the  man  would  have  been  brought  forth  to 
denounce  him  publicly ;  but  he  grew  quiet  imder 
this  suspended  rod,  and  when  he  came  to  the 


throne  of  England  he  had  the  miserable  satis-        i 
faction  of  sending  Valentine  to  the  gallows.  . 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Ireland  grew  worse        ' 
and  worse,  though  before  this  time  things  were        ' 
brought  to  such  extremities,  that  Walsingbam  had        ' 
thought  it  no  treason  to  wish  the  island  and  all 
in  it  buried  in  the  sea.    "  The  Irish  nation,"        . 
says  a  quaint  old  historian  of  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, '*  we  may  call  a  malady,  and  a  coDsump-        ' 
tion  of  her  times,  for  it  accompanied  her  to  her 
end ;  and  it  was  of  so  profuse  and  vast  an  expense, 
that  it  drew  near  unto  a  distemperature  of  state 
and  of  passion  in  herself;  for,  towards  her  last, 
she  grew  somewhat  hard  to  please,  her  armies 
being  accustomed  to  prosperity,  and  the  Irish 
prosecution  not  answering  her  expectations,  and 
her  wonted  success ;  for  it  was  a  good  while  an 
unthrifty  and  inauspicious  war,  which  did  much 
disturb  and  mislead  her  judgment ;  and  the  more, 
for  that  it  was  a  precedent  taken  out  of  her  own 

Eattem.  For  as  the  queen,'  by  way  of  division, 
ad,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  supported  the 
revolting  States  of  Holland,  so  did  Uie  King  of 
Spain  turn  the  trick  upon  herself,  towaida  her 
^ing  out,  by  cherishing  the  Irish  rebeUion;  where 
It  fdls  into  consideration,  what  the  state  of  this 
kingdom  and  the  crown's  resources  were  then  ahle 
to  endure  and  embrace.  *  *  ♦  ♦  We  shall  find 
the  horse  and  foot  troops  in  Ireland  were,  for 
three  or  four  years  togetner,  much  about  20,000, 
besides  the  naval  charge,  which  was  a  dependant 
of  the  same  war,  in  that  the  queen  was  then  forced 
to  keep  in  continual  pay  a  strong  fleet  at  aea  to 
attend  the  Spanish  coasts  and  parts,  both  to  alarm 
the  Spaniards  and  to  intercept  the  forces  designed 
for  the  Irish  assistance ;  so  that  the  charge  of  that 
war  alone  did  cost  the  queen  300,000/.  per  annum, 
at  least,  which  was  not  the  moiety  of  her  other 
disbursements  and  expenses ;  which,  without  the 
public  aids,  the  state  of  the  royal  receipts  could 
not  have  much  longer  endured^.'* 

The  present  leader  of  the  Irish  insurgents  was 
Hugh,  the  son  of  the  late  Baron  of  Duncannon, 
who  had  been  exalted  by  the  queen  to  the  Earldom 
of  Tyrone,  and  who  had  exalted  himself  to  be  the 
O'Niel  and  rightful  Irish  sovereign  of  Ulster— an 
extraordinary  man,  ambitious,  crafty,  brave,  and  of 
an  indefatigable  activity.  He  possessed  high  mili- 
tary talents,  and  was  not  destitute  of  ability  in  civil 
government  Under  his  guidance  the  Irish  pur- 
sued a  consistent  plan,  which  they  had  never  done 
before.  They  wore  out  the  English  troops  by  a 
desultory  warfare  among  marshes,  woods,  and 
hills ;  and  strong  in  their  numbers  and  improved 
discipline,  they  ventured  to  face  them  in  the 
open  field.  Sir  John  Norris,  the  veteran  who  had 
gained  honour  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France, 
was  harassed  to  death,  and  died  of  sheer  grief 
and  vexation.  Sir  Henry  Bagnall  was  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  fought  at  Blackwater,  in  Tyrone, 
and  lost  his  own  life,  the  lives  of  1500  of  his 
men,  his  artillery,  and  ammunition.     After  this 
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victory  all  the  Irish,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Bepts,  proclaimed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  and  rose  in  arms,  with  the  hope  of 
wholly  expelling  the  English.  To  meet  the  storm 
and  to  measure  swords  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  general  of  superior 
ability,  and  one  that  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
English  army.  The  Cecils  suggested  that  none 
was  so  fit  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  they  wished 
to  remove  him  from  court,  and  involve  him  in  a 
business  which  had  brought  death,  or  disgrace  and 
ruin,  to  all  preceding  commanders.  The  earl  was 
warned  by  his  friends  to  beware  of  Ireland:  he 
expressed  great  reluctance  to  take  the  command ; 
but  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  requests  of  the  queen, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
greater  powers  and  privileges  than  had  been  en- 
joyed by  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  1599,  he  left  London  for  Ireland, 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility. 
The  Londoners  followed  him  on  the  highway  for 
more  than  four  miles,  crying,  "  Grod  bless  your 
lordship — God  preserve  you!"  for  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  common  people,  and  some  of 
them  followed  him  until  the  evening.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  reached  Ireland  he  appointed  his 
friend  the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  be  general  of 
the  horse,  considering  that  the  power  to  make 
such  an  appointment  was  vested  in  him.  But 
the    queen,    after    some    angry    correspondence. 


compelled  him  to  revoke  it  *  Soon  after  he 
was  accused  of  wasting  time  and  money.  He 
replied,  that  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the 
lords  of  the  Irish  council,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  "  These  rebels,"  he  said,  in 
one  of  his  first  dispatches,  **  are  far  more  in  num- 
ber, than  your  majesty's  army,  and  have  (though 
I  do  unwillingly  confess  it)  better  bodies  and  per- 
fect use  of  their  arms  than  those  men  your  majesty 
sends  over."  The  queen  harshly  told  him  that 
she  had  great  cause  to  think  that  his  purpose  was 
to  prolong  the  war.  The  Cecils  took  every  ad- 
vantage of  this  fresh  quarrel,  and  they  no  doubt 
helped  to  check  the  earl's  supplies  and  embarrass 
his  operations.  His  troops  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  Falstaff's  army ;  many  deserted,  many  fell 
lame,  and  could  not,  or  would  not,  march ;  and 
then  a  sickness  of  a  serious  kind,  the  effect  of 
scanty  or  bad  provisions,  broke  out  amongst  them. 
By  the  month  of  August  he  had  no  more  than 
3500  foot  and  300  horse  in  the  field.  He  de- 
manded and.  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  2000 
men,  upon  which  he  marched,  for  the  first  time, 
into  Ulster,  the  centre  of  the  rebellion.  He  went, 
however,  complaining  that  he  had  received  nothing 
but  "  discomforts  and  soul  wounds,"  and  that 
Raleigh  and  Cobham  with  others  were  working 

*  It  appears  that  Lord  Soathampton'i  ditftmMir  with  the  que«o 
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his  ruin  at  home.    On  the  5th  of  September 
Essex  came  up  with  Tyrone  and  his  whole  army 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  but  instead  of  a  battle 
their  meeting  ended  in  a  personal  parley,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  armistice  for  six  weeks, 
which  was  to  be  renewed  from  six  weeks  to  six 
weeks,  until  May-day  following.     The  Earl  of 
Tyrone  gave  Essex  several  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish,  which  he  undertook  to  deliver  to  the 
queen.     Tyrone  returned  with  all  his  forces  into 
Ihe  heart  of  his  country.     Essex,  upon  receiving 
some  angry  dispatches  from  England,  left  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin and  Sir  George  Carew,  and,  without  waiting 
for  any  order  or  permission,  hastened  to  London. 
Upon  Michaelmas  eve,  about  ten  o'clock  in  die 
morning,  he  alighted  at  the  court-gate  in  post,  and 
made  all  haste  up  to  the  presence,  and  so  to  the 
privy  chamber,  and  staid  not  till  he  came  to  the 
queen's  bed-chamber,  where  he  fomid  the  queen 
newly  up,  with  her  hair  about  her  face ;  he  kneeled 
unto  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and  had  some  private 
speech  with  her,  which  seemed  to  give  him  great 
contentment ;  for  when  he  came  from  her  majesty 
he  was  very  pleasant,  and  thanked  God,  though 
he  had  suffered  much  trouble  and  storms  abroid, 
he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.    The  courtiers 
wondered  at  his  going  so  boldly  to  her  majest/s 
presence,  she  not  being  ready,  and  he  so  full  of 
diet  and  wine,  that  his  very  face  was  full  of  it 
In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  her  majesty,  who  was  very  gracious 
towards  him.     All  the  lords  and  ladies  and  court 
gentlemen    also    were    very    courteous — only    a 
strangeness  was  observed  between  the  earl  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  and  that  party.     But  afler  dinner, 
when  Essex  went  again  to  the  queen,  he  found 
her  much  changed ;  and  she  began  to  call  him  to 
question  for  his  unauthorised  return,  and  his  leav- 
ing of  all  things  in  Ireland  in  such  peril  and  con- 
fusion.* At  night,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
he  received  an  order  from  her  majesty  to  consider 
himself  a  prisoner  in  his  room.    Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, who  had  accompanied  Essex  from  Ireland, 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  the  royal  vio- 
lence.    "  When  I  came  into  her  presence,"  says 
Sir  John,  "  she  chafed  much,  walked  to  and  fro, 
looked  with  discomposure  in  her  visage,  and,  I 
remember,  catched  at  my  girdle  when  I  kneeled  to 
her,  and  swore,  •  By  God's  Son,  I  am  no  queen ! 
That  man  is  above  me.     Who  gave  him  command 
to  come  here  so  soon?     I  did  send  him  on  other 
business.*     She  bid  me  go  home.     I  did  not  stay 
to  be  bidden  twice.     If  all  the  Irish  rebels  had 
been  at  niy  heels,  I  should  not  have  made  better 
8peed."t  On  the  next  day  the  lords  sat  in  council, 
and  called  Essex  before  tnem.     It  was  said  that 
never  man  answered  with  more  temper,  more  gra- 
vity, or  discretion  4    Three  days  after  he   was 
delivered  to  the  lord  keeper  to  be  kept  in  "  free  cus- 
tody."   The  great  and  little  Bacon,  who  had  had 
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many  obligations  to  Essex,  but  who  was  now 
making  his  way  to  power  through  intricate  mazes, 
was  consulted  by  the  earl.     "  It  is  but  a  mist," 
said  Bacon,  *'  but  it  is  as  mists  are — ^if  it  go  up- 
wards it  may  cause  a  shower ;  if  downwards  it  will 
clear  up :"  by  which  periphrasis  he  meant  that  all 
must  depend  on  the  queen's  humour.    This  hu- 
mour seemed  to  be  fixed  in  spite  and  revenge. 
She  said  that  she  sought  his  amendment  not  hii 
destruction ;    but  she  consulted  with  the  judges 
whether  he  might  not  be  charged  with  high  trea- 
son ;  she  denied  him  the  society  of  his  wife,  tbe 
attendance  of  his  physician,  even  when  Essex  lay 
dangerously  ill."    "  In  his  letters  and  discounes," 
says  Camden,  "  he  declared  that  he  had  discvded 
all  the  gaities  of  life,  and  drowned  his  ambition  in 
tears ;  and  that  he  had  but  one  request  to  make, 
vis.,  that  she  would  let  her  servant  depart  in 
i)eace."  There  were  few  men  of  the  day  more  fitted 
by  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  and  a  cultivated  taste, 
to  enjoy  a  rural  retirement,  and  he  told  bis  friends 
that  all  he  wished  for  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
quiet  home  in  the  country,  to  his  wile,  and  hii 
books.     In  the  month  of  May,   1600,  when  he 
had  been  nearly  eight  months  under  restraint,  he 
made  a  touching  appeal  to  his  soverdgn,  telliog 
her  how  he  had  languished  in  four  months'  sick- 
ness, felt  the  very  pangs  of  death  upon  him,  and 
his  poor  reputation  not  suffered  to  die  with  him, 
but  buried  and  he  alive ;  that  the  length  of  his 
troubles,  and  the  increase  of  her  majesty's  indigna- 
tion, had  made  all  men  shy  of  him,  and  had  mined 
his  estate,  so  that  his  kind  friends  and  faithful  ser- 
vants were  likely  to  die  in  prison.  He  then  alluded 
to  his  rivals  and  enemies,  who  at  first  envied  him 
for  his  happiness  in  her  favour,  and  now  hated  out 
of  custom,  he  being  thrown  into  a  comer  like  a 
dead  carcase  and  gnawed  on  and  torn  by  the  vileit 
and  basest  creatures  on  earth.     Then  afler  an  ex- 
plosion of  indignation,  he  concluded  with  a  most 
humble  and  penitential  prayer.     On  the  26th  of 
August  he  was  released  from  custody,  being  told 
that  he  was  not  to  appear  at  court.    A  few  daja 
afler  his  release  a  valuable  patent  for  the  mono- 
poly of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  held  for  some 
years,  expired  :    he  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  it 
as  an  aid    to  his  shattered  fortunes;    hut  tbe 
queen,  saying  that,  ^  in  order  to  mana^  an  ungo- 
vernable beast,  he  must  be  stinted  m  his  pro- 
vender," positively  refused. 

Essex  now  became  desperate,  and  there  was  ooe 
at  his  elbow  to  prompt  the  most  desperate  deedi 
This  was  Cuffe,  his  secretary ;  "  a  man  smothered 
under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and  slubbered  orer 
with  a  certain  rude  and  clownish  fashion  that  had 
the  semblance  of  integrity."*  The  secretary  sug- 
gested that  he  might  easily  recover  his  former 
ascendancy  by  forcibly  removing  Sir  Robert  Cedl, 
Raleigh,  and  others  from  court,  Essex  knc' 
that  he  had  been  the  darling  of  the  Londonm, 
who,  with  as  much  boldness  as  was  consistent  with 
prudence,  had  defended  even  his  strange  conduct 
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in  Ireland,  had  laid  the  blame  of  his  failures  and 
his  crosses  on  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  had 
compassionated  his  misfortunes.  Some  of  the 
preachers  had,  indeed,  been  bolder  than  this — de- 
tending  him  in  the  pidpit,  and  praying  for  him  by 
name.  Nor  had  the  press  been  idle ;  pamphlets 
were  put  forth  in  his  favour ;  and  Heywood,  a 
civilian,  published  a  curious  history  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl, 
v^ith  lavish  commendations  of  his  character.  Other 
daring  men  joined  in  the  advice  given  by  Cuffe ; 
and  Essex  finally  adopted  their  perilous  plan.  He 
threw  open  the  gates  of  his  house  in  London,  and 
thither  flocked  Catholic  priests,  Puritan  preachers, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  young  citizens  and  needy  ad- 
venturers. A  strong  party  of  military  men,  officers 
who  had  served  under  him,  took  up  lodgings  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  council.  Essex,  moreover,  wrote  to  the  King 
of  Scots,  representing  the  court  party  as  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  title  to  the  succession, 
in  favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Donna  Isabella 
Clara  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  married 
to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  urging  James  to  send 
ambassadors  to  London  forthwith,  in  order  to  insist 
upon  an  open  declaration  of  his  title  by  Elizabeth. 
It  was  impossible  that  these  proceedings  should  be 
kept  secret :  the  court  soon  heard  all,  and  sum- 
moned Essex  to  appear  before  the  privy  council. 
At  that  moment  a  note,  from  an  unknown  writer, 
warning  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  was  put  into 
his  hand ;  and  he  was  told,  soon  after,  that  the 
guard  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace.  He  saw 
that  he  must  either  fly,  be  arrested  where  he  was, 
or  strike  his  blow  ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
being  Sunday,  the  8th  of  February,  in  conjunction 
with  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  Lord 
Sandys,  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  about  three  hundred 
gendemen,  many  of  whom  had  joined  him  the  pre- 


ceding night  on  notice  sent  to  them  by  him  that 
his  life  was  threatened  by  Cobham  and  Raleigh, 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  city  during  sermon  time  at 
Paul's  Cross,  to  call  upon  the  people  to  join  him 
against  his  enemies,  and  with  their  help  to  force 
his  way  to  the  queen.  As  the  company  was  about 
to  set  forth,  the  lord  keeper  Egerton,  Sir  William 
Knollys,  the  lord  chief  justice  Popham,  and  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  arrived  at  Essex  House  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  that  tumultuous  assembly.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  house  by  the  wicket-gate, 
but  their  attendants  were  excluded.  When  Eger- 
ton and  Popham  asked  what  all  this  meant,  Essex 
replied,  in  a  loud  and  passionate  voice, — ^^  There 
is  a  plot  laid  for  my  life — letters  have  been  forged 
in  my  name — ^men  have  been  hired  to  murder  me 
in  my  bed— mine  enemies  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 
they  suck  my  blood !"  The  lord  chief  justice 
said  that  he  ought  to  explain  his  case,  and  that  the 
queen  would  do  impartial  justice.  While  this 
conversation  was  going  on  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
assembly,  and  some  voices  exclaimed, — **  They 
abuse  you,,  my  lord, — ^they  betray  you, — you  are 
losing  time."  The  lord  keeper,  putting  on  his 
cap,  and  turning  to  the  assembly,  commanded 
them,  in  the  queen's  name,  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  depart.  Upon  this  there  was  a  louder  cry — 
"  Kill  them !  kill  them ! — keep  them  for  hostages ! 
— away  with  the  great  seal !"  The  Earl  of  Essex 
took  them  to  an  inner  apartment,  where,  bidding 
them  have  patience  for  half  an  hour,  he  bolted  the 
door  upon  them,  and  placed  over  them  a  guard  of 
musqueteers.  Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed 
out  of  his  house,  followed  by  the  earls  of  Rutland 
and  Southampton,  Lord  Sandys,  Lord  Mounteagle, 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen.  On  reaching  the  city 
he  found  that  the  streets  were  empty,  that  there 
was  no  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  that  the 
people  remained  quiet  within  their  houses.    The 
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queen  had  procured  this  great  quiet  by  sendiog 
orders  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  eari 
shouted — *^  For  the  queen,  my  mistress ! — a  plot  is 
laid  for  my  life  !*' — and  he  entreated  the  citizens 
to  arm  themselves.  But  though  the  common 
people  cried  **God  bless  your  honour,"  not  one 
man,  from  the  chiefest  citizen  to  the  meanest  arti- 
ficer or  prentice,  armed  with  him.  The  citizens 
were  not  without  their  discontents  and  desire  of 
change,  particularly  on  the  grounds  of  religion,— 
for  London  swarmed  with  Puritans, — ^but  their 
wealth  made  them  cautious  and  loyal.^  Essex 
went  into  the  house  of  Smith,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  remained  there  some  time,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  again 
went  forth,  and  having  passed  to  and  fro  through 
divers  streets,  and  being  forsaken  by  many  of  his 
followers,  he  resolved  to  make  the  nearest  way  to 
his  own  house.  He  found  the  streets  barricaded 
in  many  places  with  empty  carts,  and,  coming  into 
Ludgate,  he  was  strongly  resisted  by  several  com- 
panies of  well  armed  men,  levied  and  placed  there 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued;  several  were  wounded;  the  earl  himself 
was  twice  shot  through  the  hat ;  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  his  stepfather,  was  sore  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  taken  prisoner.  Essex  then  turned, 
and  retreated  into  Friday-street ;  and,  being  faint, 
he  desired  drink,  which  was  given  him  by  ^e 
citizens.  He  made  his  way  to  Queenhithe,  where 
he  took  boat,  and  so  gained  Essex  House.  To  his 
increased  dismay  he  found  that  all  the  imprisoned 
lords  had  been  liberated  and  conveyed  to  court  by 
his  own  esteemed  trusty  friend  and  servant,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorge,  who,  by  this  act,  sought  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  then  fortified  his 
house,  with  full  purpose  to  die  in  his  own  defence, 
— ^hoping,  however,  it  is  said,  that  the  citizens 
would  yet  join  him.  But  the  house  was  presently 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  very  great  force,  and 
not  a  man  came  to  his  rdief.  Some  great  pieces 
of  artillerv  were  planted  against  the  building.  His 
case  was  hopeless,  but  still  he  hesitated.  One  of 
his  faithful  followers.  Captain  Owen  Salisbury, 
seeing  all  hopes  were  gone,  stood  openly  in  a  win* 
dow,  bare-headed,  on  purpose  to  be  slain ;  and  one 
in  the  street  hit  him  in  the  side  of  the  head  with  a 
musket  bullet  **0h,  that  thou  hadst  been  so 
much  my  friend  as  to  have  shot  but  a  little  lower," 
exclaimed  Salisbury.  But  the  wound  was  serious 
enough  to  save  him  from  the  horrid  death  of  a 
traitor,  and  he  died  the  next  morning.  At  length, 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Essex  held  a  parley,  and 
then  surrendered  to  the  lord-admiral,  upon  a  pro- 
mise of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  speedy  trial.  Essex  and 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  the  other  prisoners  were  lodged  in  various 
goals  in  London  and  Westminster.  Two  or  three 
days  after  this  mad  afi^ay,  Thomas  Lee,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  was  heard  to  aay,  that  if  the  friends 
of  Essex  meant  to  save  him  from  the  block,  they 
should  petition  the  queen  in  a  body,  and  not  de- 
part till  they  had  their  prayer  granted.     On  that 

*  Cmrnden. 


same  evening  Lee  was  seen  in  the  crowd  at  the  door 
of  the  presence-chamber  as  the  queen  sat  at  her 
supper :  he  was  seized,  and  on  the  very  next  day 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  intending  to  murder  her 
majesty,  and  with  a  most  flagrant  disregard  to  law 
and  justice,  was  condemned  to  die  the  horrible 
death  of  a  traitor,  it  being  deemed  expedient  to 
give  a  high  colouring  to  the  case  of  Essex,  and  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  notion  of  their  sove- 
reign's danger.  On  the  Hth  of  February  the  vic- 
tim was  drawn  to  Tyburn,  where  he  died  declaruig 
his  innocence.*  On  the  19th  the  Earls  of  Essex 
and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  twenty- 
five  peers,  with  the  Lord  Buckhurst  as  lord 
steward.  Among  the  peers  were  Cobham  and 
Grey,  and  others  the  personal  enemies  of  Essex, 
the  very  men  whom  he  had  accused  of  seeking  his 
life.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  these  men,  Essex 
touched  his  companion  in  misfortune,  Southamp- 
ton, on  the  sleeve,  and  smiled.  He  then  asked 
the  lord  chief  justice  whether  the  privilege  which 
was  permitted  to  every  private  person  on  his  trial, 
might  be  granted  to  them — namely,  to  make 
challenge  of  any  of  the  peers  against  whom  they 
might  have  just  cause  of  exception.  The  chief 
justice  made  a  distinction  between  peers  and 
jurors,  saying, "  That  verily  the  law  did  allow  no 
challenge  of  any  of  the  peers ;  for  such  was  the 
credit  aod  estimation  of  the  peers  of  England,  that 
they  are  neither  compelled  to  an  oath  on  arraign- 
ment, nor  are  subject  to  any  exception."  Where- 
upon the  Earl  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  desired 
them  to  go  on.  When  they  were  called  upc«i  to 
hold  up  Uieir  right  hands,  Essex  said  that  he  had 
before  that  time  done  it  often  at  her  majesty's 
command  for  a  better  purpose.  The  indictment 
charged  them  with  having  imagined  to  deprive  and 
depose  the  queen's  majesty,  to  procure  her  death 
and  destruction,  and  also  a  cruel  slaughter  of  her 
majesty's  subjects,  with  alteration  of  the  religion 
established,  and  total  change  of  government 

Essex,  in  pleading  not  guifiy,  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  that  which 
the  law  of  nature  commanded  him  to  do  in  his 
own  defence.  The  indictment  was  supported  with 
the  usual  vehemence  by  the  crown  lawyers,  Yel- 
verton^  Coke,  and  Francis  Bacon.  The  latter,  by 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  laid  some  of  the  dark 
spots  on  his  fame  which  no  genius  can  or  ought 
ever  to  erase.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  tone 
was  less  virulent  than  that  of  either  Coke  or  Yel- 
verton ;  but  Coke  and  Yelverton  were  not  bound  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  Bacon  was,  by  the  strongest 
obligations.  Yelverton  compared  Essex  to  Catiline; 
for  as  Catiline  entertained  the  most  seditious  per- 
sons about  all  Rome  to  join  with  him  in  his  con- 
spiracy, so  had  the  Earl  of  Essex  entertained  none 
but  papists,  recusants,  and  atheists  for  his  rebeliioD 
in  I^ndon ;  but  he  hoped  that  God,  of  his  mercy, 
would  not  suffer  any  hurt ;  and  he  prayed  God 
long  to  preserve  the  queen.  Essex  and  South- 
ampton said  "Amen!  and  God  confound  their 
souls  who  ever  wished  otherwise."     Coke,  as 
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attorney-general,  defined  the  crime,  and  set  forth 
the  acts  of  treason  proved  by  witnesses  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  by  the  confessions  of  accomplices, 
whom  the  queen,  "  out  of  overmuch  clemency  to 
others,  and  overmuch  cruelty  to  herself,  had  spared 
the  rack  and  torture :"  and  he  ended  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  called  the  prisoners  papist  and  disso- 
lute, desperate  and  atheistical,  by  saying  *^The  earl 
would  have  called  a  parliament;  and  a  bloody  par- 
liament would  that  have  been,  where  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  that  now  stands  all  in  black,  would  have 
worn  a  bloody  robe ;  but  now,  in  God*s  just  judg- 
ment, he  of  his  earldom  shall  be  Robert  the  last, 
that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  first." 
Essex  begged  that  he  might  not  be  judged  by  the 
atrocity  of  Coke's  words,  but  by  the  facts ;  declaring 
that  he  resorted  to  arms  in  self-defence,  and  to 
remove  evil  counsellors,  naming  Cobham  and 
Raleigh ;  that  he  had  never  the  remotest  thought  of 
violence  to  the  queen.  Cobham,  who  was  sitting 
among  the  peers,  rose  in  his  place,  and  said  that 
he  bore  no  malice,  but  only  hated  the  ambition  of 
Essex.  Essex  swore  that  he  would  submit  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off  if  it  might  remove  from  the 
queen's  person  such  a  tale-bearing,  vile  calum- 
niator. The  Earl  of  Southampton  pleaded  that 
many  things,  indeed,  were  propounded,  but  nothing 
performed,  or  even  resolved  upon;  that  it  had, 
indeed,  been  advised  among  them  that  they  should 
surprise  the  court,  and  take  the  Tower  at  once : 
but,  as  neither  of  these  two  things  had  been  done, 
there  could  be  no  treason.  It  is  true,  he  said,  they 
had  consulted  at  Drury  House  how  they  should 
secure  the  queen  or  get  free  access  to  her ;  but  this 
was  only  that  they  might  prostrate  themselves  at 
her  feet,  and  lay  forth  their  grievances,  which 
were  concealed  from  her  by  those  who  constantly 
surrounded  her.  •'  I  confess,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
could  have  been  well  content  to  have  ventured  my 
life  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  quarrel  against  his  pri- 
vate enemies :  this  was  the  whole  scope  and  drift 
of  all  our  meetings;  and  that  this  was  not  with 
any  treasonable  thought  I  take  God  to  witness." 
After  some  interruption  from  attorney-general 
Coke,  Southampton  put  it  to  the  candour  of  that 
great  lawyer  to  say  what  he  thought  they  would 
have  done  with  her  majesty  if  they  had  reached 
the  court.  "  I  protest  upon  my  soul,  and  in  my  con- 
science, that  I  do  believe  she  should  not  have  lived 
long  after  she  had  been  in  your  power.  Note  but 
the  precedents  of  former  ages:  how  long  lived 
King  Richard  the  Second  after  he  was  surprised 
in  the  same  manner?" — was  the  cold-blooded 
reply  of  Coke,  who  could  not  possibly  have  be- 
lieved what  he  insinuated.  Bacon  had  to  per- 
form the  task  of  taking  to  pieces  and  exposing  the 
**  weak  defence"  of  his  former  friend  and  patron 
Essex.  "  And  this  I  must  needs  say,"  said  he, 
*'  it  is  quite  evident  that  my  Lord  of  Essex  had 
design  in  his  heart  against  the  government,  and 
now,  under  colour  of  excuse,  he  lays  the  cause 
upon  his  private  enemies.  My  Lord  of  Essex,  I 
cannot  compare  your  proceedings  more  rightly  than 


to  those  of  PisistratuB  in  Athens.  My  Lord  Cobham 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  if  you  rightly  understood 
them,  are  your  best  friends,  honourable  and  faith- 
ful counsellors."  Here  Essex  reminded  Bacon 
that  he  himself,  *^  who  was  a  daily  courtier,  and 
had  free  access  to  her  majesty,"  pretending  to  be 
his  friend,  and  grieved  at  his  misfortunes,  had 
undertaken  to  go  to  the  queen  in  his  behalf,  and 
had  drawn  up  in  his  own  hand  a  letter,  from  which 
it  would  appear  what  conceit  he,  Mr.  Bacon,  had 
of  those  two  men  (Cobham  and  Raleigh)  and  of 
him.  Coke  came  in  to  the  aid  of  Bacon,  who  was 
somewhat  abashed  by  this  referenoe  to  his  own 
doings  and  free  speaking  about  Cecil,  Cobham, 
and  Raleigh.  Essex  was  accused  of  saying,  in 
London,  that  the  crown  of  England  was  sold  to  the 
Spaniards.  "  I  spake  it  not  of  myself,"  said 
Essex,  *^for  it  was  told  me  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil  did  say  to  one  of  his  fellow-counsellors  that 
the  infanta's  title,  comparatively,  was  as  good  in 
succession  as  any  other."  Upon  this  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  had  been  present  in  the  court,  but 
unseen,  started  up  from  his  hiding-place,  and  then 
humbly  prayed  the  lord  high  steward,  upon  his 
knees,  to  give  him  leave  to  answer  to  so  false  and 
foul  a  report.  Having  obtained  permission,  he 
fell  upon  the  prisoner  in  this  sort — "  My  Lord  of 
Essex,  the  difference  between  you  and  me  is  great. 
For  wit  I  give  you  the  pre-eminence — ^you  have  it 
abundantly ;  for  nobility  also  I  give  you  place— I 
am  not  noble,  yet  a  gendeman  ;  I  am  no  swords- 
man— ^there,  also,  you  have  the  odds ;  but  I  have 
innocence,  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty,  to  defend 
me  against  the  scandal  and  sting  of  slanderous 
tongues ;  and  in  this  court  I  stand  as  an  upright 
man,  and  your  lordship  as  a  delinquent  .  .  .  You 
have  a  wolfs  heart  in  a  sheep's  garment :  in  ap- 
pearance humble  and  religious,  but  in  this  position 
not  so.  God  be  thanked  we  now  know  you ;  your 
religion  appears  by  those  Papists  who  were  your 
chief  counsellors,  and  to  whom  and  others  you 
had  promised  liberty  of  conscience  hereafter.  .  .  . 
I  humbly  thank  God  that  you  did  not  take  me  for 
a  fit  companion  for  you  and  your  humour,  for  if 
you  had,  you  would  have  driven  me  to  betray  my 
sovereign.  But  I  challenge  you  to  name  the  coun- 
sellor to  whom  I  spoke  these  words  about  the 
infanta's  title.  Name  him  if  you  dare ;  if  you  do 
not  name  him,  it  must  be  believed  to  be  a  fiction." 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  turning  to  Southampton,  said 
that  he  was  the  honourable  person  that  had  heard 
it  all.  Cecil  then  conjured  Southampton,  by  their 
former  friendship,  to  name  the  counsellor  who  had 
said  that  he  (Cecil)  had  spoken  those  words. 
Southampton  appealed  to  the  court  whether  it 
were  consistent  with  honour  that  he  should  betray 
the  secret ;  **  aqd,"  added  he,  *'  if  you  say  upon 
your  honour  it  be  fit,  I  will  name  him."  The 
court  said  that  it  was  fit  and  honourable;  and 
Southampton  thereupon  said,  **  It  was  told  my 
Lord  of  Essex  and  myself  that  you  should  speak 
such  words  about  the  infsnta  to  Mr.  Comptroller, 
Sir  William  KnoUys."    A  serjeant-at-arms  was 
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despatched  for  KnoUys ;  and,  in  the  interval,  Coke 
pressed  the  accusations  of  hypocrisy  and  irreligion 
upon  Essex — "  forasmuch  as,  having  in  his  house 
continual  preaching,  he  yet  "was  content  to  have 
Sir  Christopher  Blount,  a  notorious  Papist,  in  his 
house,  and  to  promise  toleration  of  religion." 
Blount,  it  must  he  remembered,  was  Essex's  step- 
father .♦  The  earl  said  he  knew  him  to  be  a  Pa- 
pist, and  had  often  sought  his  conversion;  and 
that,  being  in  speech  together  about  matters  of 
religion,  Blount  had  told  him  that  he  was  too  pas- 
sionate against  those  of  his  profession  :  **  Whereto," 
said  Essex,  **  I  replied  thus — *  Did  you  ever  know 
that  at  such  times  as  I  had  power  in  the  state,  I 
was  willing  that  any  one  should  be  troubled  for  his 
conscience?'  And  this,  my  lords,  is  the  whole 
ground  and  substance  of  my  promise  for  toleration 
of  religion."  It  was  very  unnecessary  for  him  to 
defend  himself  against  what  ought  to  have  tended 
to  his  glory  !  When  Sir  William  KnoUys  arrived 
in  court,  he  deposed  that  he  merely  heard  Cecil  say 
that  the  title  of  the  infanta  was  maintained  in  a 
printed  book.f  It  was  not  likely  that  Knollys 
should  commit  himself  in  a  question  between  a  fallen 
favourite  and  a  minister  of  state,  like  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  daily  rising  in  favour  and  power :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  charge  against  Cecil  wears  little  appear- 
ance of  probability.  None  of  the  witnesses  were 
produced  on  the  trial,  with  the  exception  of  Gorge, 
who  had  liberated  the  ministers  from  Essex's  house, 
and  this  man  was  confused  and  pale  when  cross- 
questioned  by  Essex.  After  another  speech  by 
Bacon,  who  now  compared  Essex  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  called  his  defence  a  silly  defence,  and 
his  offence  treason,  the  Lord  High  Steward  directed 
the  peers  to  withdraw,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  to  remove  the  two  prisoners  from 
the  bar. 

When  the  lords  had  got  together  in  a  private  place, 
fairly  hung  with  tapestry,  the  two  Chief  Justices  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  went  to  them  to  deliver  their 
opinions  in  law,  and  to  show  that  every  rebellion, 
or  intended  rebellion — any  attempt  to  force  and 
compel  the  sovereign  to  govern  otherwise  than 
according^  to  his  own  royal  authority  and  discretion 
— was  manifest  treason,  and  that  the  proofs  ad- 
duced against  Essex  and  Southampton  were  all- 
sufficient.  In  half  an  hour  the  peers  came  forth 
again  with  an  unanimous  sentence  of  guilty  against 
both  the  earls.  WThen  the  clerk  of  the  crown  asked 
the  mournful  question  of  form,  what  he  could  say 
for  himself  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  Essex  answered  like  a 
man  tired  of  life,  but  he  begged  earnestly  for  mercy 
to  his  friend  Southampton.  The  Lord  Steward 
advised  him  to  submit,  and  implore  the  queen's 
mercy  by  acknowledging  and  confessing  all  his 
offences.     Essex  begged  him  not  to  think  him 

•  He  bad  married  EsMX*t  mother  on  the  death  of  her  eecond  hue- 
band,  the  fiiTourite  Leicester. 

t  "  A  Conferencp  about  the  next  Snccenion  to  the  Crowu  of  Fog. 
land.**  Thli  book,  which  bear*  the  assumed  name  of  Doleman.  it 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  celebrated  English  Jesuit, 
Father  Parsoni, 


too  proud,  but  he  could  not  ask  for  mercy  in  that 
way,  though  with  all  humility  he  prayed  her 
majesty's  forgiveness ;  he  would  rather  die  than 
live  in  misery  ;  he  had  cleared  his  accounts,  had  for- 
given all  the  world,  and  was  ready  and  wiUing  to 
be  out  of  it  *  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Tower,  he  was  visited  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
who  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  him  the 
names  of  all  such  as  had  been  engaged  with  him  in 
any  way  in  the  enterprise.  The  dean  met  with  no 
success ;  but  it  was  otherwise  when  the  earl  was 
attended  by  his  own  chaplain,  Mr.  Ashton — *'  a 
base,  fearful,  and  mercenary  man,"  who  had  ob- 
tained a  great  ascendancy  over  him,  and  who,  to 
all  appearance,  had  now  sold  himself  to  the  Cecil 
party  at  court.  The  day  after  Ashton's  visit,  Essex 
made  an  ample  confession,  implicating  several  in- 
dividuals, and,  it  is  said,  among  others,  the  King 
of  Scotland.  His  confession  filled  foinr  sheets  of 
paper ;  but  many  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  its 
accuracy.  We  believe  that  the  story  of  the  queen's 
vacillation  and  agony,  with  the  romantic  incident 
of  the  ring,  rests  upon  no  good  foundation.  Her 
personal  regard  for  Essex  had  been  extinguished 
for  some  time;  and  it  is  proved,  by  letters  and 
documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that,  as  soon 
as  his  confession  was  obtained,  his  execution  was 
prepared,  without  serious  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  queen.  One  of  the  strangest  things  attending 
the  case  was  the  resolution  to  make  this  execution 
a  private  one,  and  to  declare  that  the  earl  himself 
had  been  an  exceeding  earnest  suitor  to  be  exe- 
cuted privately  in  the  Tower,  whither  no  friend, 
not  even  his  wife  or  mother,  had  been  admitted  to 
see  him  since  his  first  committal !  It  was  evidently 
an  object  with  government  to  bury  the  real  voice 
of  the  earl,  that  he  might  not  retrieve  his  character 
for  honour  and  faithfulness  to  his  firiends,  or  ques- 
tion or  contradict  the  alleged  confession.  The  day 
before  this  close  execution,  the  Lord  Keeper  Eger- 
ton,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  wrote 
to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
warning  him  that  none  must  be  admitted  without 
an  order.  "  Her  majesty,"  says  the  letter,  **  will 
have  some  seven  or  eight  noblemen  named  by  her- 
self to  be  there,  who  shall  bring  our  warrants  to 
you ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  fit  you  should  leave  some 
officer  at  the  gate  early  to  let  them  in,  as  also  to 
let  in  some  couple  of  divines,  which  also  shall  come 
with  our  letters,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's." In  the  course  of  the  same  day  they  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  constable  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  jointly,  telling  them  that  the  Lord  of 
Canterbury's  grace  would  send  two  discreet  and 
learned  divines  to  be  at  the  Tower  by  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  the  latest  (which  in  the  month  of 
February  would  he  before  daylight)^  that  they 
must  admit  the  two  divines  into  the^  Tower,  and 
signify  her  majesty's  pleasure  unto  them  that  they 
should  be  both  present  at  the  execution  of  the  laie 
Earl  of  Essex,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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comfort  to  his  soul,  which  her  majesty  infinitely 
desired,  as  also  that  both  they  (the  two  discreet 
divines)  and  the  constable  and  lieutenants  should, 
with  all  care  and  circumspection,  take  heed  that 
the  said  late  earl,  at  the  time  of  his  execution, 
should  especially  contain  his  speeches  within 
limits,  such  as  confession  of  his  gpreat  treasons  and 
of  his  sins  towards  God,  his  hearty  repentance  for 
the  same,  and  prayers  to  God  for  pardon.  If  the 
earl  sliould  break  from  that  course,  and  say  other 
kind  of  things  upon  the  sca£Fold,  they  were  to  stop 
him  at  once,  having  a  great  and  vigilant  care  there- 
unto; for  it  was  nowise  safe  to  let  him  at  that 
time  enter  into  any  such  course.  And  if  the  earl 
were  to  say  again  that  he  had  had  no  ill  meaning 
except  against  his  private  enemies,  they  were  to 
divert  him  utterly  from  that  course.  Where  pre- 
cautions like  these  were  taken — ^when  things  are 
witnessed  by  a  few  picked  courtiers  and  discreet 
divines,  we  can  have  no  reliance  on  the  descriptions 
of  executions  and  last  words.* 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February,  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  head  of 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  severed  from 
his  body  in  an  inner  court  of  the  Tower.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  his  own  account,  wit- 
nessed his  death  from  the  Armoury.  His  body 
and  head  were  placed  in  a  coffin  and  carried  into 
the  Tower  chapd,  where  they  were  buried  near 
to  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  only  thirty -three  years 
old !  **'  He  was  a  most  accomplished  person," 
says  Camden,  ^*  and  had  all  those  good  qualities  in 
perfection  that  become  a  nobleman.  The  queen 
had  a  particular  value  for  him,  because  he  was  a 
biave  soldier,and,  indeed,  was  made  for  a  camp. . . 
Indeed,  he  was  a  person  not  rightly  calculated  for 
a  court,  as  being  not  easily  brought  to  any  mean 
compliances.  He  was  of  a  temper  that  would 
readily  kindle  an  injury,  but  would  not  so  easily 
forget  one;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being  capable 
of  dissembling  a  resentment,  that  he  carried  his 
passions  in  his  forehead,  and  the  friend  or  the 
enemy  was  easily  read  in  his  face."  But,  though 
impetuous  and  rash,  Essex  was  far  indeed  from 
being  the  hair-brained  shallow  man  that  he  has 
been  represented.  His  acquirements  were  very 
considerable ;  and  **  all  his  letters,"  as  it  has  been 
observed,  *•  whether  in  Latin  or  English,  of  an 
earlier  or  later  date,  public  or  private,  partake 
uniformly  of  the  same  clearness  and  elegance  of 


•  Some  laid  that  Essex  was  executed  so  privately  only  tot  fbar 
that  he  might  say  something  nnfttvonrable  to  the  ooeen  s  Tirtue. 
Cecii  was  onconuBonly  earaeit  in  declaring  inflie  French  court, 
when  Ejisex  was  much  admired,  that  the  earl  had  petitioned  to  die 
in  private.  Nay,  replied  Henry  IV.,  rather  the  clean  contxary,  for 
be  desired  nothing  more  than  to  die  in  public.  Thet  part  of  the 
clorgy,  however,  mat  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  court  orders,  de- 
claim that  the  earl  had  eiked  for  a  private  execution,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  have  his  religious  thoughts  disturbed.  Previously 
to  his  extfcation  the  pulpiU  were  very  actively  employed  against 
Sseez,  who  was  called  that  haleftxl  earl,  that  wicked  earl— that  aveh 
traitor.  &c.  &e.  In  the  Sute  Paper  Office  there  is  a  curious  paper 
of  this  date,  entitled,  **  Directions  to  the  Preachers.**  We  have  iteen 
already,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  pulpit  was  made  a  state  en- 
gine. Francis  Bacon  drew  up  an  ingenloaa  declaration,  a  copy  of 
which  was  forwaided  to  fbreigii  couti,  uA  aiade  poblio  at  home. 
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Bacon  admitted  that  his  style  was  far 
better  than  his  own ;  and  to  beauty  of  style  and  a 
refined  and  elegant  taste  Essex  united  occasionally 
great  and  noble  thoughts.  His  name,  also,  ought 
to  be  revered  as  that  of  a  friend  to  religiuus  toler- 
ation in  a  most  intolerant  age.  He  was  accept- 
able, says  Carte,  to  the  Catholics,  for  his  extreme 
aversion  to  the  putting  of  anybody  to  death  on 
account  of  religion.  "The  Irish,"  said  Es^^ex 
himself,  "  are  idienated  from  the  English  as  well 
for  religion  as  government.  ...  I  would  achieve 
pacification  there  by  compositon  rather  than  by 
the  sword."  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  not 
sent  to  the  block,  but  he  remained  a  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  until  the  accession  of  James  I., 
when  he  was  immediately  released,  restored  to  his 
title  and  estates,  and  taken  into  that  sovereign's 
favour.  There  were  many  things  which  rendered 
the  close  of  this  long  reign  gloomy  and  altogether 
different  from  its  beginning.  In  spite  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  Essex  continued  the  darling  of  the 
people,  and  a  strong  cxirrent  of  unpopularity  set  in 
against  the  government.  When  the  old  queen  ap- 
peared abroad  the  people  no  longer  hailed  her  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do ;  and  her  ministers  and 
counsellors  were  insulted  and  hooted.  And  yet 
they  went  on  to  shed  more  blood  about  this  wild 
business,  which  ought  to  have  been  forgotten  as 
soon  as  over.  On  the  last  day  of  February  a 
young  man  named  Woodhouse  was  hanged  for 
speaking  against  the  queen's  proclamation  and  ap- 
prehending of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  Cuffe,  the  secretary,  and  Merrick,  the 
steward  of  Essex,  were  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered,  both  of  them 
dying  very  resolutely.  On  the  18th  of  March  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  or  Danvers,  a  close  friend  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  was  publicly  beheaded  upon 
Tower  Hill,  where  he  ascended  the  scaffold  won- 
derously  cheerful,  and  died  like  a  brave  man,  say* 
ing,  that  he  had  always  had  reasons  to  love  my 
Lord  of  Southampton,  and  inculpating  no  one. 
On  the  same  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  body  of  this 
victim  was  removed  from  the  scaffold,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  the  step-father  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  stretched  over  the  same  block,  and  died  with 
equal  firmness,  protesting  that  he  had  been  and 
was  a  true  Catholic,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stood 
near  the  scaffold  all  the  time,  not  foreseeing  the 
day  when  he  should  be  there  as  a  sufferer,  not  as  a 
spectator.  Sir  John  Davies,  Sir  Edward  Baynam, 
and  Mr.  Littleton,  were  also  condemned  as  traitors ; 
but  Davies,  after  a  year's  confinement,  obtained  a 
pardon ;  Baynam  bought  a  pardon  by  giving  large 
sums  of  money  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  Little- 
ton, having  surrendered  a  great  estate,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  10,000/.,  was  removed  to  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  died  three  months  after. 

If  at  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  had  the  neck 
of  the  sapient  James  of  Scotland  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  laws,  it  would  scarcely  have  had  a 
better  chance  than  his  mother's ;    for  Elizabeth, 
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no  doubt,  knew  of  that  prince's  correspondence 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  There  is  some  reason,  in- 
deed, for  suspecting  that  the  English  queen  was 
not  unconcerned  in  an  extraordinary  affair  which 
happened  in  Scotland  only  a  few  months  before 
Essex's  wild  outbreak.  The  Gowrie  conspiracy, 
as  it  is  called,  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing 
puzzle  in  history — for  not  only  is  the  evidence  as 
to  the  facts  defective  and  contradictory,  which  is  a 
common  case,  but  we  are  scarcely  any  nearer  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery,  let  us  select 
any  version  of  the  story  we  please.  According  to 
an  account  drawn  up  by  James  himself,  and  pub- 
lished by  authority  immediately  after  the  event,* 
'*  his  majesty  having  his  residence  at  Falkland,  and 
being  daily  at  the  buck-hunting  (as  his  use  is  in 
that  season),  upon  the  5th  day  of  August,  being 
Tuesday,  he  rode  out  to  the  park,  between  six  and 
seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  weather 
being  wonderful  pleasant  and  seasonable.  But 
before  his  majesty  could  leap  on  horseback,  his 
highness  being  now  come  down  by  the  equery,  all 
the  huntsmen,  with  the  hounds,  attending  his  ma- 
jesty on  the  green,  and  the  court  making  to  tlieir 
horses,  as  his  highness  self  was,  Master  Alexander 
Ruthven,  second  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
being  then  lighted  in  the  town  of  Falkland,  hasted 
him  fast  down  to  overtake  his  majesty  before  his 
on-leaping,  as  he  did."  John  Earl  of  Gowrie  and 
his  brother  Alexander  were  the  sons  of  William 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  beheaded  in  1584  for  his  share  in 
the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  and  the  grandsons  of  Patrick 
Loid  Ruthven,  the  old  murderer  of  Rizzio.  Be- 
tween the  royal  house  and  them,  therefore,  there 
was  a  hereditary  enmity — ^though,  as  matters  stood 
at  the  present  moment,  James  may  perhaps  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  stronger  inducement  to 
seek  their  destruction  than  they  had  to  attempt  his. 
The  two  brothers  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the 
political  contests  of  their  time,  but  they  had  always 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  or 
English  party,  and  as  such  in  opposition  to  James's 
government  Both  had  travelled  in  their  youth, 
and  had  improved  great  natural  advantages  of 
mind  and  person  by  all  manly  accomplishments, 
and  even  by  considerable  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements ;  so  that  they  were  perhaps  the  two  in- 
dividuals of  greatest  cultivation  and  refinement 
among  the  Scottish  nobility  of  their  day,  and  the 
least  likely  to  engage  in  any  scheme  of  lawless 
violence. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
an  adventure  as  the  present  was  not  one  into  which 
James  was  very  likely  to  throw  himself  of  his 
own  accord.  On  Alexander  Ruthven  coming  up 
to  the  king,  **  after  a  very  low  courtesy,"  the 
royal  narrative  proceeds,  *'  bowing  his  head  unto 
his  majesty's  knee  (although  he  was  never  wont  to 
make  so  low  courtesy),  drawing  his  majesty  apart, 

•  •' A  DiioouTw  of  the  Unnatural  and  Vile  Conspiney  attempted  bv 
John  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  Broiher  agniuit  his  Majesty*!  Porsou  •/' 
printed  in  the  Hnrieian  Miscellany,  in  Cogaii's  TracU.  in  the  Me* 
moirs  of  David  Movscs.and  with  Annotatluuc  by  Lord  Halles,  Edin. 
1757.  and  ^ilb  hiS  Xnnals,  Ediu.  1819. 


he  begins  to  discourse  unto  him,  but  with  a  very 
dejected  countenance,  his  eyes  ever  fixed  upon  the 
earth."  He  told  a  story  about  having  the  evening 
before  found  a  countryman  near  the  town  of  SL 
Johnston  (or  Perth),  having  concealed  under  his 
cloak  **  a  wide  pot,  all  full  of  coined  gold  in  great 
pieces,"  whom  he  had  apprehended  and  placel  in 
security ;  and  what  he  wanted  of  the  king  was, 
that  his  majesty  should  immediately  come  along 
with  him  to  see  this  man  and  his  pot  of  gold. 

This  strange  statement  of  course  rests  wholly  on 
the  authority  of  James,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  though 
he  at  first  refused,  and  rode  away  after  the  hound^, 
yet,  "  notwithstanding  the  pleasant  beginning  of 
the  chase,  could  not  stay  fronv  musing  and  won- 
dering upon  the  news,"  and  in  a  little  time,  calling 
Ruthven  back  to  him,  informed  him  that  he  would 
accompany  him  to  Perth  as  soon  as  the  chase  was 
ended.  "  The  chase  lasted  from  about  seven  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  and  more, 
being  one  of  the  greatest  and  sorest  chases  that 
ever  his  majesty  was  at."  At  the  death  of  the 
buck  the  king  and  Ruthven  rode  away  together 
towards  Perth,  several  of  his  Majesty's  attendants 
following  at  some  distance.  James's  suspicions  of 
some  treasonable  device  were,  he  informs  us, 
strongly  excited  on  the  road ;  and,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
perturbation  by  the  apprehensions  his  imagination 
conjured  up,  that  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  won- 
der at  any  misconception,  however  unfounded  or 
extravagant,  that  may  have  afterwards  entered  his 
head.  Nor  did  the  reception  he  met  with  when 
they  reached  the  Earl  of  Qowrie's  house,  adjoining 
to  the  town,  tend  to  restore  his  composure.  The 
earl,  it  shoudd  appear,  had  not  been  advertised  of 
his  coming  till  a  few  minutes  before  he  made  his 
appearance ;  on  which,  rising  in  haste  from  the 
midst  of  his  dinner,  he  called  together  his  servants 
and  friends,  and  proceeded  to  meet  his  majesty 
with  a  train  of  about  fourscore  persons,  those  with 
the  king  not  being  above  fifteen  in  number,  and 
all  unarmed.  This  put  James  into  a  state  of 
greater  fright  than  ever.  Then  came  another  an- 
noyance; it  was  a  full  hour  before  dinner  was 
brought  in,  and  it  was  a  very  poor  entertainment 
when  it  was  at  last  set  on  the  table ;  *'  the  lung- 
someness  of  preparing  the  same,  and  badness  of  the 
cheer,  being  excused  upon  the  sudden  coming  of  his 
majesty  unlocked  for  there."  After  dinner,  during 
which  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  occasioned  James 
some  new  alarms,  which  he  seems  to  have  tried 
to  wash  away  by  copious  potations,  he  and  Alexan- 
der proceeded  together  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
building,  where,  as  the  latter  professed,  they  were 
to  see  the  man  with  the  pot  of  gold.  As  they 
passed  from  room  to  room  James  says  that  Ruth- 
ven carefully  locked  every  door  behind  him,  till 
at  last  *'  his  majesty  entered  a  little  study,  where 
he  saw  standing,  with  a  very  abased  countenance, 
not  a  bond  man,  but  a  free  man,  with  a  dagger  at 
his  girdle.  But  his  majesty  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered into  that  little  study,  and  Master  Alexander 
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with  him,  but  Master  Alexander  locked  to  the 
study  door  behind  him;  and  at  that  instant, 
changing  his  countenance,  putting  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  drawing  the  dagger  from  that  other 
man's  girdle,  held  the  point  of  it  to  the  king's 
breast,  avowing  now  that  the  king  behoved  to  be 
in  his  will  and  used  as  he  list;  swearing  many 
bloody  oaths,  that,  if  the  king  cried  one  word,  or 
opened  a  window  to  look  out,  that  dagger  should 
presently  go  to  his  heart ;  affirming  that  he  was 
ffire  that  how  the  king's  conscience  was  burthened 
for  murdering  his  father.**  « 

The  king  replied  in  many  words,  pointing  out 
the  enormity  of  the  ofience,  and  concluding  by  a 
promise,  "that  if^he  would  spare  his  life,  and 
suffer  him  to  go  out  again,  he  would  never  reveal 
to  any  living  flesh  what  was  betwixt  them  at  the 
time."  *'  At  his  majesty's  persuasive  language," 
continues  the  account,  '*  he  appeared  to  be  some- 
what amazed  :"'taking  off  his  hat,  he  promised 
that  the  king's  life  should  be  safe ;  and  then  went 
out  to  bring  in  the  earl,  leaving  James  in  charge 
of  the  servant-man,  who  had  stood  all  the  while 
*'  trembling  and  quaking,  like  one  condemned,*' 
and  who  declared  that,  as  the  Lord  should  judge 
him,  he  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  any 
purpose  his  master  might  have,  but  had  been  put 
in  the  closet  and  the  door  locked  upon  him  only  a 
little  space  before  his  majesty's  coming.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  said,  the  earl  had  endeavoured  to 
rid  himself  of  James's  attendants,  by  falsely  in- 
forming them  that  the  king  was  gone  by  a  back 
gate.  Alexander  Ruthven  soon  returned;  and 
now,  according  to  this  narrative,  he  distinctly  told 
James  that  he  must  die,  and  was  proceeding  with 
a  garter  to  bind  his  hands,  when  the  king,  sud- 
denly releasing  himself  from  his  gripe,  seized  the 
hand  which  Ruthven  already  had  upon  his  sword, 
while  the  two  at  the  same  time  clasped  each  other's 
throats,  Ruthven  having  *Uwo  or  three  of  his 
fingers  in  his  majesty's  mouth,  to  have  stayed  him 
from  crying."  The  king,  however,  dragging  him 
to  the  window,  called  out  **  murder !" — at  which 
sound  his  attendants,  who  chanced  at  the  ^rery 
moment  to  be  passing  under  the  window,  rush^ 
in  a  body  up  the  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  they 
found  the  two  still  struggling,  James  having  now 
forced  Ruthven  out  of  the  study,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  statement,  being  just  about  to 
throw  "  his  sword  out  of  his  hand,  thinking  to  have 
stricken  him  therewith,  and  then  to  have  shot 
him  over  the  stair."  The  end  of  the  strange 
affair  was,  that  both  Ruthven  and  his  brother  the 
earl,  who  eventually  also  took  part  in  the  fray, 
were  overpowered  and  slain,  but  James  escaped 
without  hurt.  When  the  news  of  this  adventure 
of  James's  was  first  published  it  was  very  generally 
received  by  his  own  subjects  with  suspicion 
or  incredulity.  The  clergy,  in  particular,  for 
some  time  refused  to  obey  the  order  issued  to 
them  to  read  his  "  Discourse  of  the  Unnatural 
and  Vile  Conspiracy*'  from  their  pulpits;  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number. 


Mr.  Robert  Bnice,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
by   all  the  king  s  persuasions  to  say  more  than 
that  he  respected  his  majesty's   account  of  the 
affair,  but  would  not  answer  for    believing  it. 
For  this  Bruce  was  deprived  and  banished.     So 
long  as  nine  years  after,  however,  some  evidence 
accidentally  turned  up,  which   proved   that   the 
Ruthvens  had  made  vague  communications,  to 
some  persons  who  were  in  their  confidence,  of  cer- 
tain designs  they  had  against  the  king;  and  it  is 
also  important  to  mention  that,  at  the  time,  An- 
drew Henderson,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  steward, 
confessed,  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  that  he  was  the 
man  stationed  in  the  closet  with  a  dagger,  and 
confirmed,  in  most  points,  the  king's  narrative,  so 
far  as  he  could  speak  on  the  subject.   But  nothing 
was  ever  discovered  to  clear  up  the  mystery  as  to 
the  motives  of  the  Ruthvens,  supposing  the  con- 
spiracy to  be  admitted.    Among  many  different 
theories  which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  inquirers 
has  suggested,  one,  proposed  by  an  eminent  his- 
torian, would  trace  the  attempt  to  the  contrivance 
of  Elizabeth;   in  support  of  which  view  it   is 
alleged  that,  besides  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  known 
attachment  to  the  English  interest,  he  had,  during 
his    residence  in  Paris,  contracted   an  intimate 
friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Neville,  the  queen's 
ambassador  there,  and  was  recommended  by  him 
to  his  court  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use  might 
be  made ;  that  he  had  been  received  by  Elizabeth, 
as  he  returned  home  through  England  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  respect  and  favour ;  that  Eli- 
zabeth's participation  in  the  affair  was  matter  of 
general  suspicion  at  the  time ;    that  for  some 
months  before  an  English  ship  was  observed  ho- 
vering in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  that 
after  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  the  earFs  two 
younger  brothers  fled  into  England,  and  were  pro- 
tected  by  Elizabeth  ;  and,  finally,   that  James, 
though  he  prudently  concealed  what  he  felt,  is  well 
known  to  have  at  this  time  taken  great  umbrage 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  English  queen.     The  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy,  it  is  assumed  on  this  suppo- 
sition, was  only  to  coerce  James,  and  control  the 
government,  as  had  been  the  object  of  the  authors 
of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  sixteen  years  before — an 
enterprise  which  was  in  like  manner  instigated 
and  supported  by  Elizabeth.* 

James,  on  receiving  news  of  Essex's  failure,  sent 
up  to  London  especial  ambassadors,  the  Earl  of  Marr 
and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce,  of  Kinloss,  to  exculpate 
himself,  to  remove  the  impediments  which  had  been 
raised  against  his  succession,  and  to  walk  securely 
between  the  two  precipices  of  the  queen  and  the 
people.  If  they  found  that  the  queen  had  lost  the  ^ 
love  of  her  subjects — ^if  there  was  a  peat  hatred, 
not  merely  against  the  present  rulers  m  the  court, 
but  also  against  the  queen  personally,— then  the 
Scottish  ambassadors  were  to  inquire  as  to  what 
means  the  people  possessed  of  overthrowing  both 
the  queen  and  her  ministrv,  and  James  would  re- 
flect and  determine  what  should  be  done ;  but  if, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  popular  discontents  were  not 
of  a  very  desperate  kind,  then  they  were  to  keep  in 
good  terms  with  the  queen,  and  "  dally  with  the 
present  guiders."  James,  who  wrote  these  previous 
instructions  himself,  further  told  the  two  envoys 
that  they  must  be  careful  to  take  the  time  right; 
not  to  be  too  precipitate,  and  yet  not  to  mar  all  for 
lack  of  good  backmg,  as  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  give  the  English  people  a  ground  of  excuse 
against  him ;  that,  by  suflPering  them  to  be  over- 
thrown through  his  not  declaring  himself  in  time, 
"  they  were  forced  to  sue  to  other  saints."   "  But," 
continues  this  high  professor  of  king-craft,   "in 
this  last  point  have  a  care  with  the  facility  of  the 
people,  and  the  craft  of  the  council ;  for  I  know 
that  they  concluded,  before  that  ever  they  saw  you, 
to  deny  you  whatever  you  craved,  thereby  to  force 
me  to  appear  in  my  own  colours,  as  they  call  it." 
What  James  craved  was,  that  Elizabeth  would  be- 
lieve that  he  had  had  no  secret  correspondence 
with  any  of  her  subjects ;  that  she  would  receive 
his  honour's  pledge  that  he  would  never  give  her 
any  cause  of  grief  during  her  lifetime ;  that  she 
would  relieve  all  such  as  were  kept  in    prison 
for  merely  speaking  with  him;  that  she  would 
give   out   a    plain  declaration  that  he  was  un- 
touched in  any  action  or  practice  that  ever  had  been 
intended  against  her,  especially  in  this  last ;  that 
she  would  liberally  consider  of  his  necessities,  and 
give  him  the  lands  of  his  fraternal  grandmother, 
the  Countess  of  Lennox ;  and  that  she  would  re* 
member  her  old  promise,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  by  her,  in  her  time,  in  prejudice  of  his  future 
right  to  the  English  crown — "  excepted  always," 
adds  James,  **  if  she  be  not  to  endure  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon."    But  at  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Marr  and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  were  to  set 
forward  their  private  negociations  with  the  country, 
to  obtain  all  tne  certainty  they  could  of  the  town 
of  Loudon  that  in  the  due  time  it  would  favour  the 
right,  to  renew  and  confirm  their  acquaintance  with 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  obtain  as  great  a 
certainty  as  they  conld  of  the  fleet,  to  secure  the 
hearts  of  as  many  noblemen  and  knights  as  they 
could  get  dealing  with,  and  settle  what  every  one 
of  their  parts  should  be  at  the  great  day  (the  day 
of  Elizabeth's  death),  to  foresee  anent  armour  for 
every  shire,  that,  against  that  day,  his  enemies 
should  not  have  the  whole  command  of  the  army, 
and  his  friends  only  be  unarmed ;  and  to  do  as 
they  had  written,  and  distribute  good  sowers  in 
every  shire,  that  should  never  leave  working  till 
the  day  of  reaping  came.     They  were  instructed 
to  behave  to  her  majesty  with  all  honour,  respect, 
and  love  to  her  person ;  but  if  she  gave  them  fiat 
denials  they  were  to  tell  her  that  the  day  might 
come  when  the  base  instruments  about  her,  that 
abused  her  ear,  would  be  left  to  themselves,  when 
there  would  be  no  bar  between  him  and  them,  and 
when  he  would  crave  account  of  them,  and  of  their 
presumption.     And  they  were  also  to  tell  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Cecil,  and  his  followers,  that,  if  they  would 
thus  continue  to  misknow  him,  when  the  chance 


should  turn,  he,  the  king,  would  cast  a  deaf  ear  to 
aH  their  requests.      '*  And,"   continues   James, 
'*  whereas  now  I  would  have  been  content  to  have 
given  them,  by  your  means,  a  pre-assurance  of  my 
favour,  if,  at  this  time,  they  had  pressed ;  so  now 
they,  contemning  it,  may  be  assured  never  hereafter 
to  be  heard,  but  all  the  queen's  hard  usage  of  me 
to  be  hereafter  craved  at  their  hands."*     Cecil, 
who  never  loved  or  hated  a  man  except  with  a  di- 
rect reference  to  what  he  might  get  or  lose,  was 
convinced   at  once   by  these   arguments,   which 
every  day  acquired  more  weight  from  the  declining 
health  and  spirits  of  the  queen.     Three  or  four 
years  before  this  she  had  had  a  very  dangerous  at- 
tack.    Soothsayers  had  said  that  she  would  live  to 
be  seventy-five;  but,  if  she  went  ofi*  sufldenlj, 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  enemies  of  a  king, 
who  would  inevitably  be  brought  in  on  the  strong 
shoulders  of  hereditary  right  ?     Cecil  immediately 
engaged  to  smooth  all  difficulties,  and  he  forthwith 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence,  by  ciphers, 
with  King  James — a  correspondence  which  would 
have  cost  him  his  head,  if  it  had  been  discovered 
by  Elizabeth.     The  Lord  Henry  Howard  under- 
took the  dangerous  office  of  conducting  the  chief 
part  of  this  correspondence — a  most  rich  fund  of 
amusement,  if  not  of  instruction.    James  got,  for 
the  present,  an  addition  of  2000/.  to  his  pension, 
and  Cecil  cajoled  the  queen,  and  looked  cheerfully 
beyond  her  grave. t      In   these   transactions    Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  lost  the  chart,  and  **  those  wicked 
villains,"  Cobham  and  Raleigh  (as  they  were  called 
by  my  Lord  Henry  Howard),  were  both  set  down 
on  the  wrong  side  of  King  James's  account-book. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1601,  Elizabeth  met  her 
parliament  for  the  last  time,  sick  and  failing,  but 
dressed  more  gaily  and  gorgeously  than  ever.    She 
was  in  great  straits  for  money  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland.    The  houses  voted  her  much 
more  than  had  ever  been  voted  at  a  time,  viz.,  four 
subsidies,  and  eight  tenths  and  fifteenths ;  but  the 
commons  were  as  free  of  their  complaints  as  they 
were  of  their  money,  and  they  called  loudly  and 
boldly  for  a  redress  of  grievances.     The  most  no- 
torious of  the  abuses  which  disgraced  the  dvil 
government  of  Elizabeth  were  an  endless  string 
of  monopolies,  which  had  been  for  the  most  part 
bestowed  by  the  queen  on  her  favourites.      Ali 
kinds  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  starch,  tin,  steel,  coals,  and 
numerous  other  commodities,  were  monopolised 
by  men  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  vending 
them,  and  fixing  their  own  prices.     The  Com- 
mons'   complaints    were    not    new;     they    had 
pressed  them  many  years  before,  but  they  bad 
been  then  silenced  by  authority,  and  told  that  no 
one  must  speak  against  licences  and  monopoUes 
lest  the  queen  and  council  should  be  angry  thereat 

*  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lo«d  Hailet,  Seerat  Comspondeace  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  Jomet  Vi.  King  of  SeoUand. 

t  In  May,  1603,  when  advlwd  to  lend  a  speeial  aabanador  to 
Elisabeth,  Jamea  aaym  "  I  have  daily  larse  espetSence.  that  no  teak 
dent  i^Dt  from  me  conld  aceomplith  the  nimdredth  mrt  of  thut  ear- 
vicp,  which,  by  the  mean«  of  my  uorihy  Cecil,  ii  perfumu>«l  uotu  nw 
there  except,  aa  a  fo(d,  1  voold  evar  be  desiious  of  ehangCL**— b«« 
CarrespondeMee. 
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Of  course,  in  the  interval,  they  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing. When  the  list  of  them  was  now  read 
over  in  the  House,  a  member  asked  whether  bread 
was  not  among  the  number  ?  The  House  seemed 
amazed.  Nay,  said  he,  if  no  remedy  is  found  for 
these,  bread  will  be  there  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment. The  ministers  and  courtiers  could  not 
withstand  the  impetuous  attacks  which  ensued. 
Raleigh,  who  dealt  largely  in  tin,  and  had  his 
fingers  in  other  profitable  monopolies,  offered  to 
give  them  all  up  :  Cecil  and  Bacon  talked  loudly 
o^  the  prerogative,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
House  that  it  would  be  fitter  to  proceed  by  petition 
than  by  bill;  but  it  was  properly  answered  that 
nothing  had  been  gained  by  petitioning  in  the  last 
parlianient.  After  four  days  of  such  debate  as  the 
House  had  not  heard  before,  Elizabeth  sent  down 
a  message  that  she  would  revoke  all  grants  that 
should  be  found  injurious  by  fair  trial  at  law ;  and 
Cecil,  seeing  that  the  Commons  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  ambiguous  generalitv  of  this  expression, 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  existing  patents  should 
all  be  repealed  and  no  more  be  granted.  The 
Commons  hailed  their  victory  with  exceeding  great 
joy,  though  in  effect  her  majesty  did  not  revoke  all 
of  the  detestable  monopolies.  Elizabeth  now  em- 
ployed an  oblique  irony  at  some  of  the  movers  in 
the  debate,  but  the  imperious  tone,  the  harsh 
schooling,  of  former  years  were  gone.  Her  re- 
solute will  was  now  struggling  in  vain  against  the 
infirmities  of  her  body,  and  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  growing  spirit  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Essex  in  the  command  of  Ireland,  had  to 
maintain  a  tremendous  struggle,  for  Don  Juan 
D'Aguilar  landed  at  Kinsale  with  four  thousand 
Spanish  troops,  fortified  himself  skilfiiUy  in  that 
position,  and  gave  fresh  life  to  the  Catholic  in- 
surgents. But  Mountjoy  acted  with  vigour  and 
decision;  he  collected  all  the  forces  he  possibly 
could,  and  shut  up  the  Spaniards  within  their 
lines  at  Kinsale.  On  Christmas  Eve  (1 60 1)  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  with  six  thousand  native  Irish  and  four 
hundred  foreigners.  His  project  was  to  attack  the 
English  besiegers  by  surprise  before  daylight,  but 
Mountjoy,  who  was  awake  and  ready,  repulsed  him 
from  all  points  of  his  camp,  and  finally  defeated  him 
with  great  loss.  Thereupon  D^Aguilar  capitulated, 
and  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain  with  arms, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  His  departure  and  the 
destructive  ravages  of  famine  brought  the  Irish  to 
extremities,  and  Tyrone,  after  fiying  from  place  to 
place,  capitulated,  and,  upon  promise  of  life  and 
lands,  surrendered  to  Mountjoy  at  the  end  of 
1602.*    Some  naval  conflicts    on  the   coast  of 

•  ••  Thnt."  Myt  Camden,  «'  was  Tlr  Oen*s  rebellioo  liappQy 
extinguished  throagh  the  queen'i  better  fortunaand  the  rood  con- 
duct of  the  l4>rd  Mounljoyp  lord  deputy.  It  commenced  at  first  upon 
personal  distnists,  with  a  little  tonch  of  ambition  at  the  bottom ;  it 
was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  the  neglect  and  stinginess  of  England ; 
it  ran  all  over  Ireland  on  the  pretence  of  restoring  popery,  and  the 
prospect  of  unbounded  liberty ;  it  gut  atrenglh  by  the  weakness  and 
credulity  of  lomef  and  the  priTata  eooutenanoe  of  others  that  were  ia 


Spain  and  in  the  British  Channel  closed  the  war- 
like operations  of  this  long  reign,  in  which  the 
English  sailors  had  learnt  to  consider  themselves 
equal  or  superior  to  any  enemy.  Mountjoy's 
great  victory  at  Kinsale  somewhat  revived  the 
spirits  of  Elizabeth,  who  found  further  consolation 
in  a  tall  Irish  favourite.  **  Her  eye,"  writes 
Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  is  still  lively  ; 
she  has  good  spirits,  and  is  fond  of  life,  for  which 
reason  she  takes  great  care  of  herself :  to  which 
may  be  added  an  inclination  for  the  Earl  of  Clan  • 
carty,  a  brave,  handsome  Irish  nobleman.  This 
makes  her  cheerftil,  fiill  of  hope  and  confidence 
respecting  her  age;  this  inclination  is,  besides, 
promoted  by  the  whole  court  with  so  much  art 
that  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  it.  ...  The 
flatterers  about  the  court  say  this  Irish  earl  re- 
sembles the  Earl  of  Essex;  the  queen,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  equal  dissimulation,  declares  that 
she  cannot  like  him  because  he  too  strongly  revives 
her  sorrow  for  that  earl ;  and  this  contest  employs 
the  whole  court."  A  few  months  afterwards,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1603,  Beaumont  informed  his 
court  that  Elizabedi  was  sinking,  and  that  disease, 
and  not,  as  she  alleged,  her  grief  at  the  recent 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  had  prevented 
her  from  showing  herself  abroad, — that  she  had 
scarcely  any  sleep,  and  ate  much  less  than  usual, 
— that  she  had  so  great  a  heat  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach  that  she  was  obliged  to  cool  herself  every 
instant  in  order  that  the  burning  phlegm,  with 
which  she  was  often  oppressed,  might  not  stifle 
her.  Some  people,  he  said,  were  of  opinion  that 
her  illness  had  been  brought  on  by  her  displeasure 
touching  the  succession;  some,  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  Irish  afiidrs,  her  council  having  con- 
strained her  (against  her  nature  and  inclination)  to 
grant  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  while  others 
affirm  tnat  she  was  possessed  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  "  1 1  is  certain,"  adds  the 
ambassador,  '*  that  a  deep  melancholy  is  visible  in 
her  countenance  and  actions.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  probable  that  the  su£ferings  incident  to  her 
age,  and  the  fear  of  death,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
all."  In  his  next  dispatch  he  says  that  the  queen,who 
would  take  no  medicine  whatever,  was  given  up  by 
the  physicians.  She  would  not  take  to  her  bed,  for 
fear,  as  some  supposed,  of  a  prophecy  she  should 
die  in  that  bed.  "  For  the  last  two  days,"  he  adds, 
"  she  has  been  sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor, 
neither  rising  nor  lying  down,  her  finger  almost 
always  in  her  mouth,  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  on 
the  ground.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  this  morning  the  queen's 
band  has  gone  to  her,  I  believe  she  means  to  die 
as  cheerfully  as  she  has  lived."  On  the  21st  of 
March  she  was  put  to  bed,  partly  by  force,  and 

place,  and  gained  more  gronnd  by  one  or  two  forionate  sucoesses. 
twcked  by  the  Spaniard's  void  and  forces  and  the  pope's  indul> 
genees ;  it  was  provaeted  and  spun  ont  by  the  ill-timed  emnlatioo  of 
tile  English,  the  lodging  of  the  government  in  two  hands,  and  the 
avarice  of  the  old  solcficrSf  who  made  the  war  a  kind  of  trade;  to 
whieh  we  mav  add  the  subtle  stratagems  of  Tir  Oen,  his  feigned  sab- 
missions  and  treacherous  capitulations*  the  protections  granted  to 
offenders,  the  diSicnltv  and  straitness  of  the  roads  and  potHages,  and, 
in  the  last  place,  the  aesuerate  temper  of  the  Irish,  who  trusted  more 
to  the  iwiftoDss  of  their  heeb  than  the  itrength  of  their  b 
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listened  attentively  to  tlie  prayers  and  discourses 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the  Bishop  ofLiondon, 
but  chiefly  to  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  put  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  an  over-positive  belief  in  any  of  the 
accounts  of  what  passed  in  these  moments  of 
mystery  and  awe,  when  the  people  about  her  were 
determined  to  make  her  say  the  things  that  made 
most  for  their  interest  and  plans.  The  narrative 
more  generally  received  is,  that,  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  Secretary  Cecil,  with  the  Lord  Admiral 
and  the  Lord  Keeper,  approached  the  dying  queen 
and  begged  her  to  name  her  successor ;  she  started, 
and  then  said,  ^*  I  told  you  my  seat  has  been  the 
seat  of  kings ; — I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed 
me!"  The  lords,  not  understanding  this  dark 
speech,  looked  the  one  on  the  other ;  but,  at  length, 
Cecil  boldly  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  those 
words, — ^no  rascal?  She  replied  that  a  king 
should  succeed  her,  and  who  could  that  be  but  her 


cousin  of  Scotland  ?  They  then  asked  her  whether 
that  was  her  absolute  resolution  ?  whereupon  she 
begged  them  to  trouble  her  no  more.  Notwith- 
standing, some  hours  after,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  divines  had  been  with  her, 
and  had  left  her  in  a  manner  speechless,  the  three 
lords  repaired  to  her  again,  and  Cecil  besought 
her,  if  she  would  have  the  King  of  Scots  to  suc- 
ceed her,  she  would  show  some  sign  unto  them. 
Whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  up  in  her  bed, 
she  held  both  her  hands  joined  together  over  her 
head  in  manner  of  a  crown.  Then  she  sank  down, 
fell  into  a  dose,  and ,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  March, — ^which  Bacon  accounted 
"  as  a  fine  morning  before  sun-rising,"  meaning 
thereby  the  rising  of  James, — she  died  in  arstupor, 
without  any  apparent  pain  of  mind  or  body.  She 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  her  reign.* 

*  Camdeo.—^mers.— Birch.— D'Iiraeli.—Ebaamer.~Lodge. 


Tomb  or  Qucfh  BLixA.BKrH,  in  the  north  able  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  Weetminiter  Abbey. 
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HcWBY  VII.    Cotton  MS.  Caligula,  ]\  6. 
HcKRT  VIII.    Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  F.  13. 


Edwabd  VI.    Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  F.  13. 
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W'oLscT,  aner  a  Pictun  by  Holbein.  Cxanmbb,  after  au  Old  Painting  at  Lambeth  Palaee. 

OAKDiifiB,  after  a  Picture  by  Holbein.  Latimbb,  from  an  Old  Painting  at  Thooeaston. 

EnuT,  from  an  Old  Paintinff  by  Vanderwerff, 


CHAPTER  11. 
THE   HISTORY   OF  RELIGION. 


HE  history  both  of 
the  changes  that  took 
place  during  this 
period  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  national 
church,  and  also,  to 
Fome  extent,  of  the 
new  opinions,  the 
controversies,  and 
the  persecutions  out 
of  which  they  arose, 
or  by  which  they 
were  accompanied, 
has  necessarily  been 


given  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  along  with  the 
general  history  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  it  forms, 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the  principal  part. 
The  task  that  remains  to  us  here  is  little  more  than 
to  fill  up  the  outline  that  has  been  ahready  drawn 
with  a  few  details  illustrative  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
church  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  state. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  however, 
and  the  first  half  of  that  of  his  son  and  successor, 
— that  is  to  say,  for  rather  more  than  a  third  of 
the  present  period, — the  ancient  Roman  faith  was 
still  both  the  all  but  universal  belief  of  the  people, 
and  the  yet  unmodified  and  omnipotent  religion  of 
the  law.    As  often  happens  with  institutions  io  th« 
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last  stage  of  their  existence,  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  England,  seemed  to  blaze 
out  to  a  new  and  unprecedented  height  immediately 
before  its  downfall.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that 
this  was  the  age  of  Wolsey,  the  most  gorgeous  and 
puissant  prelate  that  had  arisen  since  Becket; — 
indeed,  Becket,  with  all  his  ambition,  and  the 
ascendancy  he  gained  by  his  wonderful  force  of 
character,  never  possessed  anything  like  the  large 
and  unresisted  political  power  that  was  long 
wielded  by  Wolsey.  In  a  darker  age  the  spiritual 
despotism  of  the  priesthood  might  be  more  com- 
plete than  it  was  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
general  advance  of  civilization  had  somewhat 
shaken  the  empire  of  ignorance,  and  the  laws  had 
perhaps,  in  certain  respects,  extended  their  autho- 
rity over  the  clergy  further  than  in  the  times  of  the 
first  Plantagenets,  and  the  eastern  sky  was  already 
streaked  with  the  dawnings  of  that  new  light  of 
religious  opinion  which  was  soon  to  awaken  all 
Christendom ;  but,  in  England  at  least,  perhaps  in 
no  period  was  the  church  enthroned  on  a  seat  of 
such  ample  and  distinctly  recognised  temporal  au- 
thority as  it  now  enjoyed.  All  the  highest  and 
most  influential  offices  of  the  state  were  still,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  churchmen :  while 
they  monopolised,  of  course,  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom were  also,  to  a  large  extent,  under  their  con- 
duct and  direction  ; — they  were  generally  both  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  at  home,  and  its  ambassa- 
dors and  most  trusted  agents  abroad.     This  pre- 


ference, which  they  had  formerly  demanded  and 
struggled  for  so  obstinately  as  their  right,  was  now 
more  fully  accorded  to  them  on  the  more  reason- 
able ground  of  their  superior  qualifications,  a 
ground  which  the  ablest  and  wisest  kings — those 
from  whom  they  would  have  experienced  the  most 
determined  resistance  to  their  pretensions  of  a  more 
absolute  kind — were  the  readiest  to  admit.  Thus, 
the  politic,  circumspect,  and  acquisitive  character 
of  Henry  VII. — always  looking  around  him  for 
whatever  he  might  pick  up  and  have  a  chance  of 
turning  to  account  either  in  this  world  or  the  next 
— made  him  a  favourer  both  of  the  church  and 
of  religion,  without  being  either  really  religious 
or  superstitious.  "  As  he  could  see  clear,  for 
those  times,  through  superstition,"  says  Bacon, 
"  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human 
policy.  He  advanced  churchmen ;  he  was  tender 
in  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries,  though  they  did 
him  much  mischief;  he  built  and  endowed  many 
religious  foundations,  besides  his  memorable  hos- 
pital of  the  Savoy ;  and  yet  he  was  a  great  almsgiver 
in  secret,  which  showed  that  his  works  in  public 
were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than  his  own.'* 
But,  in  truth,  he  probably  did  not  care  much  for 
either :  glory  of  any  kind  was  not  his  taste :  he 
preferred  mere  security,  which  he  sought  to  obtain 
here  chiefly  by  money-hoarding,  hereafter  by  ac- 
cumulating in  like  manner  a  store  of  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  current  coin  of  the  other 
world.  This  great  king  was  a  distinguished  up- 
holder of  the  authority  of  the  laws  in  ordinary 
cases  :  to  quote  again  the  words  of  his  illustrious 


HtVTC  VII.  delWering  to  John  Isliv.  Abbot  of  WestmlnBter,  the  Rook  of  Indenture,  or  Agreement,  specifying  the  number  of  Manee 
Colleete,  fte.,  to  be  lald  for  the  repoie  of  the  eool  of  the  Ring'i  fitther,  wife,  and  other  relations;  the  provisiou  to  be  made  fur  thirteen 
Beadunen,  ha.    From  an  IlluminAtion  in  the  Haxleian  MS.  1498,  the  original  book  so  presented. 
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historian,  '*  he  did  much  maintain  and  countenance 
his  laws  ;  .  .  .  .  justice  was  well  administered  in 
his  time,  save  where  the  king  was  party ;  save, 
also,  that  the  council  tahle  intermeddled  too  much 
with  meum  and  tuum"  Among  his  other  legal 
improvements,  Henry  attempted  at  one  time  "  to 
pare  a  little,"  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  the  privilege 
of  clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be 
burned  in  the  hand,  both  because  they  might  taste 
of  some  corporal  punishment,  and  that  they  might 
carry  a  brand  of  infamy."  But  all  his  known 
favour  for,  and  patronage  of,  the  church,  did  not 
prevent  this  innovation  from  being  denounced  as  a 
daring  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order :  ^'  for  this  good  act's  sake,"  adds 
Baeon,  quaintly,  '*  the  king  himself  was  after 
branded  by  Perkin*s  proclamation  for  an  execrable 
breaker  of  the  rites  of  holy  church."  So  high  did 
the  clergy  still  carry  the  notion  of  their  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  courts.  The  very  circumstances 
of  the  time  that  in  reality  and  in  their  ultimate 
result  tended  to  bring  down  the  ancient  church, 
had  the  efi'ect  for  the  present  of  raising  it  to  greater 
authority  and  seeming  honour.  The  unaccustomed 
murmurs  of  irreverence  and  opposition  with  which 
it  was  assailed  afforded  a  pretext  for  suffering  it  to 
exercise  its  recognised  rights  with  a  high  hand, 
and  even  for  endowing  it  with  some  new  powers  : — 
the  laws  against  heresy,  for  instance,  were  now 
stretched  to  a  degree  of  severity  never  before 
known,  and  the  church  added  to  its  ancient  as- 
sumptions that  of  holding  men's  lives  in  its  hands, 
and  actually  putting  to  death  those  of  whose  opi- 
nions it  disR)] proved.  An  addition  of  legal  autho- 
rity or  jurisdiction,  however,  is  sometimes  very  far 


from  being  an  addition  of  real  strength  :  in  wield* 
ing  this  new  weapon  in  the  manner  it  did,  the 
church  most  probably  only  helped  to  hasten  iu 
own  destruction  :  the  obnoxious  opinions  could 
not  be  burned  to  ashes  along  with  the  bodies  of 
those  who  held  them  :  the  death  of  the  heretic,  ou 
the  contrary,  was  often  new  life  to  the  heresy,  and 
it  was  well  avenged  for  the  bloody  judgment  passed 
on  it,  by  the  shape  of  flame,  caught  from  the  flames 
in  which  he  had  been  consumed,  wherewithal  it 
was  now  given  to  it  to  penetrate  the  hearts  and 
touch  the  lips  of  men.  These  fires  of  martyrdom 
were  more  easily  lighted  than  quenched. 

It  was  in  1494,  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VII., 
that  the  first  English  female  martyr  suflfered.  This 
was  a  widow  named  Joan  Boughton,  a  woman  of 
above  eighty  years  of  age.  *'  She  was,"  says  Fox, 
"  a  disciple  of  Wycliffe,  whom  she  accounted  for  a 
saint,  and  held  so  fast  and  firmly  eight  of  his  ten 
opinions,  that  all  the  doctors  of  London  could  not 
turn  her  from  one  of  them ;  and  when  it  was  told 
her  that  she  should  be  burned  for  her  obstinacy 
and  false  belief,  she  set  nothing  by  their  menacing 
words,  but  defied  them,  for  she  said  she  was  so 
beloved  of  Gkid  and  his  holy  angels,  that  she  passed 
not  for  the  fire ;  and  in  the  midst  thereof  she  cried 
to  Qod  to  take  her  soul  into  his  holy  hands."  She 
was  burned  in  Smithfield  on  the  28th  of  April ; 
and  the  night  following  "'the  most  part  of  her 
ashes  were  nad  away  of  such  as  had  a  love  unto 
the  doctrine  that  she  died  for."*  Mrs.  Boughton 
was  mother  to  the  Lady  Young,  who  was  ako  sus- 
pected of  holding  the  same  opinions,  and  who  after- 
wards suffered  the  same  death.     In  the  course  of 

*  Fox,  AcM  and  Monameats,  p.  6/1  (edit,  of  IStiQ), 
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the  next  two  or  three  years  a  few  old  men  and 
priests  went  with  like  heroism  to  the  stake ;  but  in 
general  the  persons  charged  with  heresy  at  this 
time,  when  there  was  as  yet  little  general  excite- 
ment to  animate  and  sustain  them,  shrunk  from  that 
dreadful  death  on  a  mere  view  of  it,  and  purchased, 
by  a  recantation,  the  privilege  of  satisfying  the  law 
by  an  exposure  to  the  fagots  without  the  fire. 
The  venerable  historian  of  our  martyrs  has  some 
curious  notices  of  the  fashion  in  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
1497,  "  being  Sunday,  two  men,"  he  writes,  "the 
one  called  Richard  Milderale  and  the  other  James 
Sturdy,  bare  fagots  before  the  procession  of  Paul*8, 
and  after  stood  before  the  preacher  in  the  time  of 
his  sermon.  And  upon  the  Sunday  following  stood 
other  two  men  at  Paul's  Cross  all  the  sermon  time, 
the  one  garnished  with  painted  and  written  papers, 
the  other  having  a  fagot  on  his  neck.  After  that, 
in  Lent  season,  upon  Passion  Sunday,  one  Hugh 
Glover  bare  a  fagot  before  the  procession  of  Paul's, 
and  after,  with  the  fagot,  stood  before  the  preacher 
all  the  sermon — while  at  Paul's  Cross.  And  on  the 
Sunday  next  following  four  men  stood,  and  did 
there  open  penance  at  Paul's,  as  is  aforesaid,  in  the 
sermon  time:  many  of  their  books  were  burnt 
before  them  at  the  Cross."*  On  other  occasions, 
however,  the  commuted  punishment  was  not  so 
entirely  formal.  In  1506,  at  the  same  time  that 
William  Tylsworth  was  burned  in  Amersham, — his 
only  daughter  being  compelled  to  set  fire  to  him 
with  her  own  hands, — this  daughter,  with  her  hus- 
band, and,  according  to  one  account,  more  than 
sixty  persons  besides,  all  bore  fagots,  and  were 
afterwards  not  only  sent  from  town  to  town  over 
the  county  of  Buckingham  to  do  penance  with 
certain  badges  affixed  to  them,  but  were  several  of 
them  burned  in  the  cheek,  and  otherwise  severely 
treated.  "Divers  of  them,"  says  Fox,  "were 
enjoined  to  bear  and  wear  fagots  at  Lincoln  the 
space  of  seven  years,  some  at  one  time,  some  at 
another.  In  which  number  was  also  one  Robert 
Bartlet,  a  rich  man,  who,  for  his  profession's  sake, 
was  put  out  of  his  farm  and  goods,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  kept  in  the  mouastery  of  Ashridge, 
where  he  wore  on  his  right  sleeve  a  square  piece 
of  cloth  the  space  of  seven  years  together."t  The 
manner  in  which  the  burning  in  the  cheek  was 
performed  is  thus  described : — "  Their  necks  were 
tied  fast  to  a  post  or  stay  with  towels,  and  their 
hands  holden  that  they  might  not  stir,  and  so  the 
iron  being  hot  was  put  to  their  cheeks,  and  thus 
bare  they  the  prints  and  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
about  them." 

These  barbarities  were  likely  to  have  any  efl^ect 
rather  than  that  of  attaching  the  people  to  the 
church,  and  moving  them  to  a  horror  of  the  new 
opinions.  The  horror  excited  would  be  rather 
against  those  who  inflicted  than  those  who  endured 
the  revolting  punishment.  The  circumstances  of 
some  of  the  other  executions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

*  Pox,  AeU  and  MooumenU,  p.  671. 
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women,  old  and  young,  were  well  calculatcil  to 
touch  the  more  generous  feelings  of  the  spectators, 
and  of  all  who  might  hear  the  story.  Among  others 
who  suffered  in  this  reign  was  one  Laurence  Ghest, 
"  who  was  burned  in  Salisbury  for  the  matter  of 
the  Sacrament.  He  was  of  a  comely  and  tall  per- 
sonage, and  otherwise,  as  appeareth,  not  unfriended, 
for  the  which  the  bishop  and  the  close  (that  is,  the 
canons)  were  the  more  loth  to  bum  him,  but  kept 
him  in  prison  the  space  of  two  years.  This  Lau- 
rence had  a  wife  and  seven  children.  Wherefore, 
they  thinking  to  expugn  and  persuade  his  mind  by 
stirring  of  his  fatherly  affection  toward  his  chil- 
dren, when  the  time  came  which  they  appointed 
for  his  bmmitig,  as  he  was  at  the  stake  they  brought 
before  him  his  wife  and  his  foresaid  seven  chil- 
dren. At  the  sight  whereof,  although  nature  is 
commonly  wont  to  work  in  other,  yet  in  him  reli- 
gion, overcoming  nature,  made  his  constancy  to 
remain  unmoveable;  in  such  sort,  as  when  his 
wife  began  to  exhort  and  desire  him  to  favour 
himself,  he  again  desired  her  to  be  content,  and 
not  to  be  a  block  to  his  way,  for  he  was  in  a  good 
cx)ur8e,  running  toward  the  mark  of  his  saltation  ; 
and  so,  fire  being  put  to  him,  he  finished  his  life, 
renouncing  not  only  wife  and  children,  but  also 
himself,  to  follow  Christ.  As  he  was  in  burning, 
one  of  the  bishop's  men  threw  a  firebrand  at  his 
face;  whereat  the  brother  of  Laurence,  standing 
by,  ran  at  him  with  his  dagger,  and  would  have 
slain  him  had  he  not  been  otherwise  staid,"* 

Some  notion  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
commonly  held  by  the  English  heretics  of  this  age 
may  be  gathered  from  the  charges  against  some  of 
those  apprehended  and  examined  by  John  Arundel, 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  from  1496  to 
1502,  as  recorded  in  the  registers  of  that  diocese. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  the 
leadmg  doctrines  soon  after  proclaimed  by  Luther 
and  the  other  Protestant  reformers,  embracing  a 
denial  of  the  merit  of  good  woiks,  of  the  warrant- 
ableness  of  the  worship  of  images,  of  the  efficacy 
of  penance  and  pilgrimage,  of  the  duty  of  praying 
to  the  saints  or  the  Virgin,  of  the  claims  of  the 
pope  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  of  purgatory,  and  of 
the  transformation  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
sacrament.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  contempt  for  the  old  belief 
breaking  out  with  a  curious  acerbity  or  irreverence 
of  expression  in  the  enunciation  of  the  new.  Thus, 
John  Blomstone  is  charged,  among  other  things, 
with  having  said  **that  there  was  as  much  virtue 
in  an  herb  as  in  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
and  "  that  it  was  foolishness  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Doucaster,  Walsing- 
ham,  or  of  the  Tower  of  the  city  of  Coventry ;  for  a 
man  might  as  well  worship  the  blessed  Virgin  by 
the  fireside  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  foresaid  places, 
and  as  well  when  he  seeth  his  mother  or  sister  as 
in  visiting  the  images,  because  they  be  no  more 
but  dead  stocks  and  stones."  There  were  of  course 
varieties  of  fiiith,  or  want  of  faith,  among  the  di»- 
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sentera  from  the  church ;  some  went  farther  than 
othcre  ;  and  Blomstone  seems  to  have  stopped  at 
the  rejection  of  image-worship,  without  advancing 
80  far  as  to  question  tlie  worshipping  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Another  Coventry  heretic,  Richard  Hegham, 
is  accused  of  having  said  "  that  if  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Tower  were  put  into  the  fire,  it  would 
make  a  good  fire."  Another,  John  Falkes,  "  was 
accused  to  be  a  very  heretic  because  he  did  affirm 
that  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  offer  to  the  image  of 
Our  Lady,  saying — '  Her  head  shall  be  hoar  or 
(ere)  1  oflfer  to  her  that  is  but  a  block :  if  it  could 
speak  to  me,  I  would  jrive  it  an  halfpennyworth  of 
ale.'" 

The  internal  history  of  the  established  church  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  downfall  of 
the  ancient  religion  is  marked  by  few  events  re- 
quiring to  be  here  detailed.  The  successive  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn.  were,  Cardinal  Bourchier,  whose  long  primacy 
of  thirty-two  years  terminated  in  1486 ;  John  Mor- 
ton, the  active  and  useful  friend  of  Henry  before 
he  came  to  the  crown,  who  was  also  invested  with 
a  cardinaPs  hat,  and  who  survived  till  1502; 
Henry  Deane,  who  was  archbishop  only  for  a  few 
months ;  and,  lastly,  William  Warham,  whose 
translation  from  London  appears  not  to  have  taken 
place  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1504,  more 
than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Deane.*  The 
admonitory  murmur  of  the  coming  storm  of  Refor- 
mation now  made  itself  heard,  among  other  ways, 
in  the  louder  popular  outcry  that  arose  against  the 
dissolute  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy;  and  the 
church  authorities  were  led  to  make  some  efforts 
both  to  put  down  the  outcry  and  to  correct  the  evil. 
At  a  synod  or  council  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, held  in  St.  Paul's  in  February,  1487,  com- 
plaints having  been  made  that  the  preachers  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  in 
their  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross  to  inveigh  against 
their  secular  brethren  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity , — 
who,  it  was  aflSrmed,  all  hated  the  clergy,  and 
delighted  to  hear  their  vices  exposed, — the  Prior 
of  St.  John  was,  on  the  one  hand,  directed  to  pre- 
vent this  great  abuse  for  the  future,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  severe  reprimand  was  administered  to 
certain  of  the  London  clergy,  who  were  accused  of 
not  only  spending  their  whole  time  in  taverns  and 
alehouses,  but  even  imitating  the  laity  in  their 
dress,  and  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long,  so  as 
to  conceal  their  tonsure.  The  censure  of  the  con- 
vocation was  followed  by  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
primate,  in  which  the  clergy  were  solemnly  charged 
not  to  wear  liripoops,  or  hoods,  of  silk,  nor  gowns 
open  in  front,  nor  embroidered  girdles,  nor  dag- 
gersy  and  to  keep  their  hair  always  so  short  that 
everybody  might  see  their  ears.t  A  few  words 
were  added  in  recommendation  of  residence ;  but 
the  burthen  of  the  exhortation  was  spent  upon 
these  matters  of  mere  show  and  profession, — not 
perhaps  unwisely,  in  a  worldly  sense,  for  it  is 

•  NicholaH,  Synop^iw  of  Peerage,  p.  820. 
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certain  that  no  other  kind  of  irregularity  in  its 
members  could  have  more  surely  undermined  the 
church  establishment,  or  more  alarmingly  indicated 
the  loosening  and  crumbling  of  the  cement  that 
held  it  together,  than  their  showing  themselves 
indifferent  about  or  ashamed  of  even  the  formal 
distinctions  that  separated  them  from  the  laity  and 
held  them  out  visibly  to  all  men  as  a  peculiar 
class.     A  privileged  order  in  a  state,  if  based  upon 
any  broad  foundation  of  natural  or  legal  authority, 
will  long  resist  the  external  pressure  of  feelings  or 
opinions  adverse  to  its  existence ;  its  moment  of 
real  danger  is  arrived  when  the  new  ideas  have 
become  fashionable  among  its  members  themselves, 
and  they  have,  from  whatever  motive,  turned  re- 
creants to  their  own  cause.     Considerable  alarm, 
however,  was  also  excited  at  this  time  in  the  heads 
of  the  church  by  either  the  actual  increase  of  im- 
morality among  the  clergy,  or  the  sharper  eyes 
and  more  earnest  inquisition  with  which  the  people 
now  began  to  look  into  what  had  long  existed, 
although  it  had  not  usually  drawn  any  inconvenient 
attention.     The  monks,  or  regular  clergy,  were  to 
the  full  as  much  as  their  secular  brethren,  the 
parish  priests,  the  objects  of  this  popular  outcry. 
A  bull  was  issued  by  Pope   Innocent  VIII.  in 
1490,  in  which  his  holiness,  after  setting  forth— 
apparently  without  any  doubt  of  its  truth— the 
information  he  had  received  respecting  the  repro- 
bate lives  led  by  all  the  English  monastic  orders, 
directed  Archbishop  Morton  to  admonish  the  heads 
of  all  the  convents  in  his  province  to  reform  them 
selves  and  those  under  them,  and  gave  him  au- 
thority,  if  his  admouitions    were    neglected,  to 
proceed  to  more  decided  measures.    The  dissolute- 
ness in  question  was  of  course  spoken  of  as  of 
recent  growth ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  secu- 
rity produced  by  long  use  and  wont,  it  had  come  to 
be  at  least  less  cautiously  concealed  than  in  earlier 
times.     The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  monastic 
establishments,  too,  and,   above  all,   the  spread 
among  the  clergy  of  the  liberal  notions  that  have 
just  been  noticed,  by  which  they  were  led  to  affect 
in  everything  the  ways  of  people  living  in  the 
world,  would  no  doubt  operate  to  relax  the  rigour 
of  their  ancient  manners,  and  in  many  cases,  pro- 
bably, to  replace  that  primitive  austerity  by  some- 
thing of  a  very  opposite  description.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  papal  edict  Morton  appears  to  have 
sent  letters  to  the  superiors  of  all  the  religious 
houses  in  his  province,  of  which  one  that  has  been 
preserved,  addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
describes  the  monks  of  that  abbey  as  notoriously 
guilty,  not  only  of  libertinism  in  all  its  forms,  but 
of  almost  every  other  kind  of  enormity.     The 
abbot  individually  is  reproached  with  having  filled 
two  neighbouring  nunneries,  over  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  a  jurisdiction,  with  women  of 
infamous  character,  after  having  turned  out  their 
proper  inmates ;  and  he  and  his  monks,  besides 
openly  keeping  concubines,  are  accused  of  being 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  convenient  esta- 
blishments in  the  most  shameless  manner.    Some 
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of  the  women  and  their  particular  gallanta  are 
mentioned  by  name.  Nor  is  even  such  profligacy 
as  this  the  darkest  of  the  imputations  which  the 
primate  brings  against  these  monks  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  regard  to  which  he  states  they  had  been 
repeatedly  before  admonished  to  no  purpose.  In 
addition  to  their  general  dissoluteness,  also,  they 
are  charged  with  simony,  usury,  waste  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  monastery,  and  actual  spoliation 
committed  in  cutting  down  woods,  in  appropriating 
the  plate  and  other  valuable  ornaments  of  the 
church,  and  in  picking  the  jewels  out  of  the  very 
shrine  of  their  patron  saint  *  There  may  possibly 
be  some  over-colouring  in  this  remarkable  picture, 
biit  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  archbishop 
would  have  written  in  such  terms  without  having 
good  grounds  for  the  general  correctness  of  his 
representation ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  tlie  religious  houses  throughout  the 
kingdom,  especially  those  whose  scanty  revenues 
precluded  them  from  any  very  luxurious  way  of 
life,  had  arrived  at  the  same  height  of  corruption 
with  the  wealthy  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  only 
English  monastery  in  which  a  great  relaxation  of 
morals  now  prevaOed. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  papal 
or  episcopal  admonitions  produced  any  amend- 
ment of  this  state  of  things  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  or  so  long  as  the  ancient  church 
lasted.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  marked  in  the  history  of  the  church  by  the 
termination  of  a  fierce  controversy,  which  had  long 
raged  between  two  great  bodies  of  ecclesiastics,  on 
a  very  delicate  point  of  doctrine.  The  Franciscans, 
or  Grey  Friars,  maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  been  conceived  and  bom  wholly  without 
original  sin;  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans,  or 
Black  Friars,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  she  had 
been  conceived  in  the  same  manner  with  every 
other  child  of  Adam,  although  they  admitted  that 
while  still  in  her  mother's  womb  she  had  been 
sanctified  and  cleansed  from  all  original  sin,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  they  said,  John  the  Baptist  and 
certain  other  privileged  persons  had  been.  "  This 
frivolous  question,"  says  old  Fox,  "  kindling  and 
gendering  betwixt  these  two  sects  of  friars,  brast 
out  in  such  a  flame  of  parts  and  sides  taking,  that 
it  occupied  the  h^ds  and  wits,  schools  and  uni- 
versities, almost  through  the  whole  church,  some 
holding  one  part  with  Scotus,  some  the  other  part 
with  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Minorites  (another 
name  for  the  Franciscans),  holding  with  Scotus 
their  master,  disputed  and  concluded  that  she  was 
conceived  without  all  spot  or  note  of  original  sin, 
and  thereupon  caused  the  feast  and  service  of  the 
Conception  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  be  celebrated 
and  solemnized  in  the  church.  Contrary,  the  Do- 
minic Friars,  taking  side  with  Aquinas,  preached 
that  it  was  heresy  to  afSrm  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  conceived  without  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
and  that  they  which  did  celebrate  the  feast  of  her 

WUkifu,  Condlia. 


conception,  or  said  any  masses  thereof,  did  sin 
grievously  and  mortally."  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
1476,  had  indeed  settled  the  point,  as  far  as  an  apo- 
stolic decree  could  do  it,  by  declaring  in  favour  of 
the  Franciscan  opinion,  and  commanding  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception  to  be  solemnly  observed  by  the 
church  in  all  time  coming ;  but  this  authoritative 
determination  had  been  far  from  either  convincing 
or  silencing  the  Dominicans  and  their  partizans. 
Another  bull  was  therefore  issued  by  the  same 
pope  in  1483,  by  which  the  denial  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  was  condemned  as  heresy  and 
made  punishable  with  the  pains  of  excommunica- 
tion. This  made  it  necessary  for  the  Dominicans 
to  proceed  with  caution,  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  had  not  the  eflect  of  making  them  feel  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong,  even  although  the  people, 
frightened  by  the  sounds  of  heresy  and  anathema, 
had  now  for  the  most  part  sided  with  their  adver- 
saries. "The  Dominic  Friars,"  continues  Fox, 
"  with  authority  oppressed,  were  driven  to  two  in- 
conveniences :  the  one  was,  to  keep  silence ;  the 
other  was,  to  give  place  to  their  adversaries  the 
Franciscans.  Albei^  where  the  mouth  durst  not 
speak  yet  the  heart  would  work ;  and  though  the 
tongue  were  tied,  yet  their  goodwill  was  reuly  by 
all  means  possible  to  maintain  their  quarrel  and 
their  estimation."  A  bold  stratagem,  however, 
upon  which  they  at  last  ventured  with  the  view  of 
regaining  their  lost  reputation,  had  a  very  unfor- 
tunate termination  for  its  contrivers.  In  the  year 
]  509,  at  Berne  in  Switzerland,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  martyrologist  and  his  Protestant  authorities, 
*' certain  of  the  Dominies,  thinking  by  subtile 
sleight  to  work  in  the  people's  heads  that  which 
they  durst  not  achieve  with  open  preaching,  devised 
a  certain  image  of  the  Virgin,  so  artificially 
wrought  that  the  friars,  by  privy  gins,  made  it  to 
stir  and  to  make  gestures,  to  lament,  to  complain, 
to  weep,  to  groan,  and  to  give  answers  to  them 
that  asked,  insomuch  that  the  people  therewith 
were  brought  in  a  marvellous  persuasion."  From 
other  accounts  it  appears  that  one  of  the  friars  had 
previously  pretended  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  after  giving  him  a  red 
host,  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  had 
directed  him  to  go  to  the  senators  of  Berne  and 
declare  to  them,  as  from  her  own  mouth,  that  she 
had  really  been  conceived  in  sin,  like  every  other 
human  being,  "  and  that  the  Franciscan  friars 
were  not  to  be  credited  nor  suffered  in  the  city, 
which  were  not  yet  reformed  from  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  her  conception."  The  magistrates  and 
the  people  were  furthermore  directed  by  this  friar 
to  repair  to  the  image,  and  there  to  do  their  wor- 
ship and  make  their  oblations.  '^This  feigned 
device,"  proceeds  the  story,  "was  not  so  soon 
forged  by  the  friars,  but  it  was  as  soon  believed  of 
the  people ;  so  that  a  great  while  the  red- coloured 
host  was  taken  undoubtedly  for  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  certain  coloured  drops  thereof 
sent  abroad  to  divers  noble  personages  and  estates 
for  a  great  relique,  and  that  not  without  great 
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recorapence.  Thus  the  deceived  people  in  great 
number  came  floclcing  to  the  image,  and  to  the 
red  host  and  coloured  blood,  with  manifold  gifts 
and  oblations.  In  brief,  the  Dominic  friars  so  had 
wrought  the  matter,  and  had  so  swept  all  the  fat  to 
their  own  beards,  from  the  order  of  the  Francis- 
cans, that  all  the  alms  came  to  their  box.  The 
Franciscans,  seeing  their  estimation  to  decay,  and 
their  kitchen  to  wax  cold,  and  their  paunches  to  be 
pinched,  not  able  to  abide  that  contumely,  and 
being  not  ignorant  or  unacquainted  with  such 
counterfeited  doings  (for,  as  the  proverb  sayeth, 
•  It  is  ill  halting  before  a  cripple'),  eflsoons  espied 
their  crafty  juggling,  and  detected  their  fraudulent 
miracles."  On  this  four  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  been  the  chief  managers  of  the  business,  the 
provincial  of  the  order  being  one,  were  appre- 
hended and  delivered  over  to  the  flames.* 

Exposures  such  as  this  could  not  take  place 
without  injuring  the  clergy  generally  in  the  po- 
pular estimation,  and  telling  almost  as  much 
against  the  detectors  as  the  detected,  for  it  would 
scarcely  be  believed  that  what  the  Dominicans  had 
been  found  out  in,  the  Franciscans  were  incapable 
of.  The  fair  inference  was  that  the  members  of  the 
one  order  were  probably  as  great  rogues  as  those  of 
the  other.  But  besides  these  scandalous  rivalries 
and  quarrels  among  themselves,  the  clergy  were 
imprudent  or  unfortunate  enough  about  this  time 
to  get  involved  in  some  other  contests,  both  with 
the  civil  authorities  and  with  public  opinion  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  out  of  which  they  did  not 
come  without  still  forther  damage  to  their  reputa* 
tions  and  their  interests.  Ever  since  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,t  the  old  clerical 
claim  of  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts  had  been  considered  as  settled  in 
favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  that  had  been  made  by  the  crown 
from  time  to  time  to  repel  an  encroachment  which 
was  probably  regarded  with  greater  aversion  as  a 
usurpation  on  the  royal  prerogative  than  as  a 
mischievous  interference  with  the  due  course  of 
law.  But  in  the  latter  respect  it  was  deservedly 
the  subject  of  great  and  universal  complaint; 
"  for,"  as  Burnet  remarks,  "  it  was  ordinary  for 
persons,  after  the  greatest  crimes,  to  get  into 
orders ;  and  then  not  only  what  was  past  must  be 
forgiven  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  questioned 
for  any  crime  after  holy  orders  given  till  they  were 
first  degraded  ;  and  till  that  was  done,  they  were 
the  bishop's  prisoners."  In  fact,  the  difficulties 
which  were  thus  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
were  such,  as  to  enable  them,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
commit  crimes  of  all  sorts,  either  with  complete 
impunity  or  without  incurring  the  risk  of  any 
penalty  at  all  adequate  to  the  offence.  In  1481, 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  a  statute  had  been 
passed  enacting  that,  "  whereas  upon  trust  of  the 
privilege  of  the  church,  divers  persons  lettered 

•  Fox,  p.  734.  t  See  ante,  i.  657. 


have  been  the  more  bold  to  commit  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  tlieft,  and  all  other  mischievous 
deeds,  because  they  have  been  continually  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  as  oft  as  they 
did  offend  in  any  of  the  premises," — a  startling 
enough  exposition,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  the 
state  to  which  things  had  been  brought, — for 
the  future,  to  persons  not  actually  in  holy  orders, 
clergy  should  be  allowed  but  once,  and  those 
convicted  of  murder  should  be  marked  with  an 
M  upon  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb,  and  thoee 
convicted  of  any  other  felony  with  a  T.*  In  this 
state  the  law  remained  till  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  late  act  so 
far  as  to  ordain  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should 
be  wholly  denied  to  all  murderers  and  robbers. 
"  But  though  this  seemed  a  very  just  law,"  says 
Burnet,  **  yet,  to  make  it  pass  through  the  House 
of  Lords  they  added  two  provisions  to  it  j  the  one, 
for  excepting  all  such  as  were  within  the  holy  orders 
of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon ;  the  other,  tiiat  the 
act  should  only  be  in  force  till  the  next  parliament 
With  these  provisoes  it  was  unanimously  assented 
to  by  the  Lords  on  the  26th  of  January,  1513, 
and  being  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  the  royal 
assent  made  it  a  law;  pursuant  to  which  many 
murderers  and  felons  were  denied  their  clergy,  and 
the  law  passed  on  them  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  nation."  Neither  the  general  popularity 
of  the  new  statute,  however,  nor  its  manifest  equity 
and  reasonableness  sufficed  to  mitigate  the  aver- 
sion with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  clergy ; 
they  saw  in  it  only  an  encroachment  upon  the 
privileges  of  holy  church,  to  which  no  consider« 
ation  should  induce  them  to  submit  It  was  an 
injury  and  an  insult  neither  to  be  endured  nor 
forgiven.  Accordingly,  not  satisfied  with  prevent* 
ing  the  renewal  of  the  act  at  the  expiration  of  the 
short  term  to  which  their  influence  had  caused  it 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  limited,  they  set  them- 
selves to  fix  such  a  mark  of  reprobatbn  upon  it  as 
should,  they  hoped,  put  down  any  similar  attempt 
for  ever  after.  Among  its  denouncers  the  Abcot 
of  Winchelcomb,  in  Gloucestershire,  made  himself 
especially  conspicuous  for  his  boldness  and  vio- 
lence ;  in  a  sermon  at  PauVs  Cross  preached  dur- 
ing the  session  of  parliament  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1515,  this  zealot  characterised  the  act  as 
contrary  not  only  to  the  finemchises  of  the  church 
but  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  affirmed  that  all  who 
had  assented  to  it,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal 
persons,  had,  by  so  doing,  subjected  themselves  to 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Having  thus  taken  his 
ground  he  followed  up  his  sermon  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book,  in  which  he  boldly  argued  that  all 
clerks,  whether  of  the  higher  or  lower  d^;ree5, 
were  sacred  personages,  and  exempted  from  all 

*  Barnet  incorrectly  rcpretenta  this  act  u  otdainiug  ihmt  tl  • 
clergy,  a*  well  as  others  eonvicied  of  felony,  ihould  b«  burned  in  ibe 
hand,  a  mistake  which  has  been  noticed  by  Barrington  (Obserr.  on 
Statutes,  p.  349) ;  who  adds,  '*  The  Bbhop  is,  howervr,  feoerajy 
very  accurate  with  regard  to  points  of  law;  and  it  is  not  iniprobAbtc 
that  his  hUtory  was  revised  by  his  great  patroOf  Sir  UarboUl«6iiB' 
stone,  who  was  Mast«r  of  Uw  Kolli/' 
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puniBhrnent  by  the  secular  courts,  whatever  criraes 
they  might  commit.     This  frank  avowal  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.     All  the  temporal  lords  as- 
sembled in  the  parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commons,  having  addressed  the  king,  humbly 
requesting  him  to  suppress  the  growing  insolence 
of  the  clergy,  Henry  resolved  to  have  the  question 
debated  before  himself,  assisted  by  the  judges  and 
those   of  his  privy  councillors  or  ministers  who 
were  not  churchmen.     The  discussion  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  as  champion 
for  the  clergy,  and  by  Dr.  Henry  Standish,  guar- 
dian of  the  Mendicant  Friars  in   London,    and 
chief  of  the  king's  spiritual  council  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  as  defender  of  the  claims  of 
the  civil  courts.     A  summary  of  the  reasoning  on 
both  sides  is  given  by  Burnet,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  transfer  to  these  pages ;  it  is  sufiBcient 
to  state  that  both  parties,  instead   of  being  con- 
vinced or  shaken  by  what  was  objected  to  them, 
were  only  thereby,  as  usually  happens,  the  more 
confirmed  in  their  former  opinions.   The  laity  who 
were  present,  however,  according  to  Burnet,  went 
away  generally  satisfied  that  the  abbot  had  fairly 
lost  the  day,  and  upon  this  the  bishops  were  moved 
to  order  him  to  renounce  his  doctrines  and  recant 
his  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.     But  this  they  flatly 
refused  to  do,  declaring,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
considered    themselves    bound  to    maintain  the 
opinion  of  the  abbot  in  every  point  of  it.     The 
affair  was  now  brought  before  both  the  parliament 
and  the  convocation,  and  occasioned,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  entry  in  the  Journals,  the  most  alarming  con- 
tentions between  the  secular  power  and  the  church. 
And  now  a  circumstance  happened  which  still 
more  embroiled  the   fray,   and  threw  heat  and 
bitterness  into  it  greater  than  ever.     In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1514,  a  citizen  of  London,  named 
Richard  Hunne,  a  merchant  tailor,  had  fallen  into 
a  dispute  with  the  parson  of  a  country  parish  in 
Middlesex,  about  a  gift  of  a  bearing-sheet,  which 
the  clergyman  demanded  as  a  mortuary,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  infant  child  of  Hunne's  having 
died  in  his  parish,  where  it  had  been  sent  to  be 
nursed.      Hunne  made  some    objection    to    the 
legality  of  the  demand,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  secretly  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines  in  re- 
ligion, and  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  his 
refusal.     Being  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  the 
parson,  by  the  advice  of  his  council  he  took  out  a 
writ  of  premunire  against  his  pursuer  for  bringing 
the  king's  subjects  before  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the 
spiritual  court  sitting  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  legate.     This  daring  procedure  of  the  Lon- 
don citizen  threw  the  clergy  into  a  fury  of  indigna- 
tion, and,  as  the  most  cSfectual  way  of  crushing 
him,  recourse  was  had  to  the  terrible  charge  of 
heresy,  upon  which  Hunne  accordingly  was  ap- 
prehended and  consigned  to  close  imprisonment  in 
the  Lollards'  Tower  at  St.  Paul's.     AfWr  a  short 
time,  being  brought  before  Fitzjames  bishop  of 
London,  at  his  manor  of  Fulham,  he  was  there 
interrogated   respecting   certain    articles    alleged 


against  him,  which  imputed  to  him,  in  substance, 
that  he  had  denied  the  obligation  of  paying  tithes, 
— that  he  had  read  and  spoken  generally  against 
bishops  and  priests,  and  in  favour  of  heretics, — 
and,  lastly,  that  he  had  •*  in  his  keeping  divers 
English  books  prohibited  and  damned  by  the  law, 
as  the  Apocalypse  in  English,  epistles  and  gospels 
in  English,  WyclifTe's  damnable  works,  and  other 
books  containing  infinite  errors,  in  the  which  he 
hath  been  long  time  accustomed  to  read,  teach,  and 
study    daily."*      It    appears    that    Hunne    was 
frightened  into  a  qualified  admission  of  the  truth 
of  these  charges ;  he  confessed  that  although  he 
had  not  said  exactly  what  was  asserted,  yet  he  had 
"  unadvisedly  spoken  words  somewhat  sounding 
to  the  same ;    for  the  which,"  he  added,  in  the 
acknowledgment  written  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,   "  I   am  sorry,  and  ask  God  mercy,   and 
submit  me  unto  my  Lord's  charitable  and  favour- 
able correction."t    He  ought  upon  this,  according- 
ing  to  the  usual  course,  to  have  been  enjoined 
penance  and  set  at  liberty ;  but,  as  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  suit  against  the  parson,  he  was  the 
same  day  sent  back  to  his  prison,  where,  two  days 
after,  namely,  on   the  4th  of  December,  he  was 
found  suspended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and 
dead.     The  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison  gave 
out  that  he  had  hanged  himself;  but  a  coroner's 
inquest  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  According  to 
the  account  in  Burnet,  when  the  jury  came  to  in- 
spect the  dead  body,  '*  they  found  him  hanging  so 
loose,  and  in  a  silk  girdle,  that  they  clearly  per- 
ceived he  was  killed;  they  also  found  his  neck 
had  been  broken,  as  they  judged,  with  an  iron 
chain,  for  the  skin  was  all  fretted  and  cut ;  they 
saw  some  streams  of  blood  about  his  body,  besides 
several  other  evidences,  which  made  it  clear  he 
had  not  murdered  himself;   whereupon  they  did 
acquit  the  dead  body,  and  laid  the  murder  on  the 
ofiicers  that  had  the  charge  of  that  prison ;  and, 
by  other  proofs,  they  found  the  bishop's  sumner} 
and  the  bell-ringer  guilty  of  it;  and,  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  sumner  himself,  it  did  appear  that 
the  chancellor,  and  he,  and  the  bell-ringer,  did 
murder  him,  and  then  hang  him  up."§     It  may 
be  suspected  that  the  excited  feelings  and  strong 
prejudices  of  the  coroner's  jury  had  perhaps  as 
much  share  as  the  weight  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  winning  them  to  the  belief  of  this  not 
very  probable  story  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
violence  and  indecency  shown  on  the  other  side 
were  fully  equal  to  any  they  can  be  thought  to 

•  Fox,  p.  737. 

t  Fox  will  have  it  that  *'  this  answer  smelleth  ot  forging  and  crafty 
packing,"  and  that  the  rest  of  the  story  makes  it  improbable  that  it 
really  proceeded  from  the  prisoner.  But  this  judgment  seems  to  be 
dictated  by  strong  prejudice.  Burnet  intimates  no  doubt  as  to  tite 
authenticity  of  the  confession.    ' 

X  Or  summoner.  the  officer  employed  to  cite  parties  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  more  eommunly  called  the  apparitor. 

{  See  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  the  vercUet  at  length,  in 
Fox,  740,  fro.  The  record,  howcTor,  as  there  given,  docs  not  bent 
out  the  statement  of  Burnpt,  as  to  the  confession  of  the  sumner,  who 
is  represented  a  a  obstinately  denying  that  be  had  any  hand  in  the 
matter.  But  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  Cordiual  Wul- 
sey,  protesting  his  innocence,  and  soliciting  the  cardinal's  interfer- 
ence and  protection,  states  that  his  chancellor  was  charged  « iih  the 
death  of  Hunne  *'  upon  the  only  accusation  of  Charles  Joseph  (tin 
f  amner)f  made  b^  pain  and  darance."— /Vnt,  p.  JiU 
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have  displayed.    While  {he  inquest  was  still  going 
on,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  clergy  hegan  a 
new  process  of  heresy  against  Hunnes  dead  hody^ 
^*  minding,"  says  Fox,  **  by  some  subtile  show  of 
justice  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  people,"  and 
'*  supposing,  most  like,  that,  if  the  party  were  once 
condemned  of  heresy,  the  inquest  durst  not  then 
but  find  him  guilty   of  his  own  death,  and  so 
clearly  acquit  them  from  all  the  former  suspicion 
of  privy  murder."  The  new  charges  alleged  against 
Hunne  were  comprised  in  thirteen  articles,  the 
matter  of  which  was  collected  from  the  prologue  or 
preface  by  Wyclifie  to  the  English  Bible  that  had 
been  found  in  his  possession.     The  only  evidence 
of  (he  man's  guilt,  indeed,  was  the  fact  of  his  pos- 
session of  the  book ;  but,  upon  that,  he,  or  rather 
his  dead  body,  was  condemned  of  heresy  by  sen- 
tence of  the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lincoln,  and  by  many 
doctors  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law ;   and  the 
senseless  carcase  was  actually,  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, committed  to  the  flames  in   Smithfield. 
This  piece  of  barbarity,  however,  shocked  instead 
of  overawing  the  public  sentiment — "  so  that,  after 
that  day,"  accord  mg  to  Burnet,  "the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  never  well  affected  to  the  Popish  clergy, 
but  inclined  to  follow  anybody  who  spoke  against 
them,  and  every  one  looked  on  it  as  a  cause  of 
common  concern."    The  affair  now  came  before 
the  parliament,  and  a  bill,  which  had  originated  in 
the  Commons,  was  passed,  restoring  to  Hunne's 
children  the  goods  of  their  father,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  his  conviction.*     This,  however,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  contest.     When  the  Bishop 
of  London's  chancellor  and    sumner    had  been 
charged  on  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  as 
both  principals  in  the  murder,  the  convocation,  in 
the  hope  probably  of  drawing  oflF  attention  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  case,  caUed  before  them   Dr. 
Standish,  who  had  asserted  the  claims  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  debate  before  the  king^  and  put  him 
upon  his  defence  for  what  he  had  said  on  that  oc- 
casion.    It  was  pretended,  indeed,  when  he  com- 
plained to  the  king,  that  he  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned for  anything  he  had  spoken  as  the  king's 
spiritual  council,  but  for  certain  lectures  he  had 
read  at  St  Paul's  and  elsewhere,  which  appear  to 
have  been  to  the  same  effect,  or  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, with  what  he  had  said  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  conscience 
of  Henry,  that  he  would  not  interpose  to  shield 
the  delinquent  from  justice,  as  he  regarded  his 
coronation  oath,  and  would  himself  escape  the 
censures  of  holy  church.     Henry's  headstrong  and 
despotic  character  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  deve- 
lop itself;  his  pride  as  a  true  son  of  the  church  had 
received  no  check  from  coming  into  collision  with 
any  of  his  other  selfish  and  overmastering  passions : 
when  the  convocation,  therefore,  assailed  him  in 
this  manner  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parliament 
on  the  other  likewise  addressed  him  "  to  maintain 

*  Fos  itAtei  thiit  t)ie  said  (;pod«  "rarae  to  tbe  lum  of  1500/.  iter- 
liiiX.  boutWt  bis  plate  and  other  JeH-pU." 


the  temporal  jurisdiction,  according  to  his  corona- 
tion oath,  and  to  protect  Standish  from  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,''  he  was  thrown,  as  Burnet  tells 
us,  into  great  perplexity.  So,  to  free  his  conscience, 
he  commanded  all  the  judges,  and  the  members 
both  of  his  temporal  and  his  spiritual  councils, 
together  with  certain  persons  from  both  houses  of 
parliament,  to  meet  at  Blackfriars,  and  to  hear  the 
matter  argued.     This  was  done  accordingly;  and 
the  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  judges,  that  all  those  of  the  con- 
vocation who  had  awarded  the  citation   against 
Standish  had  made  themselves  liable  to  a  premu- 
nire.      Soon  after,  the  whole  body  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  with  all  the  judges  and 
the  king's  council,  and  many  members  also  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  called  before  the 
king  at  Bayard's  Castle,  Cardinal  Wolscy,  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  humbly  begged  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  final  decision  of  the  pope 
at  Rome.    To  this  request,  however,  Henry,  after 
having  listened  to  a  few  words  from  Fineux,  the 
lord  chief  justice,  made  answer,  with  much  spirit, 
"  By  the  permission  and  ordinance  of  God,  we  are 
king  of  England ;  and  the  kings  of  England  in 
times  past  had  never  any  superior,  but  God  only. 
Therefore,  know  you  well  that  we  will  maintain 
the  right  of  our  crown,  and  of  our  temporal  juris- 
diction, as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other  points,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  hare 
done  before  our  time.    And  as  for  your  decrees, 
we  are  well  assured  that  you  of  the  spiritualty  go 
expressly  against  the  woras  of  divers  of  them,  as 
hath  been  showed  you  by  some  of  our  council; 
and  you  interpret  your  decrees  at  your  pleasure; 
but  we  will  not  agree  to  them,  more  than  our  pro- 
genitors have  done  in  former  times."    The  re- 
newed solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  the  matter  might  at  least  be  respited  till 
a  communication  could  be  had  with  the  court  of 
Rome  had  no  effect  in  moving  the  king  from  his 
resolution;  and  Dr.  Horsey,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's chancellor,  against  whom  warrants  were  out, 
on  the  finding  of  the  inquest,  for  his  trial  as  one  of 
the  murdcrera  of  Hunne,  seemed  to  be  left  to  his 
fate.     At  this  point,  however,  the  clergy,  or  per- 
haps both  parties,  saw  fit  to  make  advances  towards 
an  accommodation:    it  was  agreed  that  Horsey 
should  surrender  to  take  his  trial ;  that  he  should 
not  stand  upon  his  benefit  of  clergy,  but  plead  not 
guilty;  and  that,  satisfied  with  this  concession, 
the  attorney-general  should  admit  the  plea,  and 
the  prisoner  be  discharged.     This  form  was  gone 
through,  and  Horsey   immediately   left  liondon, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  never  again  showed  his  face. 
Dr.  Standish,  however,  was  also,  by  the  king's 
command,  dismissed  from  his  place  in  the  court 
of  convocation,  so  that  the  issue  of  the  business  by 
no   means  went    altogether   against  the  clerg}'. 
But,   besides  the  augmented  popular  odium  lo 
which  they  were  exposed,  from  the  strong  sus- 
picion that  was  entertained  that  Hunne  had  heen 
murdered,  a  heavy  blow  had  been  undoubtedly 
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dealt  at  their  favourite  pretension  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  criminal 
cases.  The  citizens  of  London,  according  to  Bur- 
net, were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  though  we  may 
doubt  if  more  substantial  justice  would  have  been 
done  had  the  case  of  Horsey  come  before  a  jury, 
there  being  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Fitz- 
james's  representation  in  his  letter  to  Wolsey,  in 
which  he  told  the  cardinal  he  felt  assured  that  if 
his  chancellor  should  be  tried  by  any  twelve  men 
in  London,  they  were  so  maliciously  set  in  favour 
of  heresy,  that  they  would  cast  and  condemn  any 
clerk,  though  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
popular  opinion  was  right  which  ascribed  to  Henry, 
throughout  his  conduct  in  this  sffair,  much  less  of 
an  anxiety  about  the  interests  of  justice  than  about 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  prerogative.  "  This,*' 
observes  Burnet,  in  winding  up  his  narrative, 
**  was  the  only  thing  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
the  king's  reign  that  seemed  to  lessen  the  great* 
ness  of  the  clergy,  but  in  all  other  matters  he  was 
a  most  faithful  son  of  the  see  of  Rome." 

In  the  unsettled  and  wavering  state  of  men's 
minds,  at  this  time,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  or 
rather  with  the  strong  tendencies  that  were  every 
where  at  work  loosening  the  bonds  that  held  them 
to  their  hereditary  faith,  the  part  taken  by  any 
king,  and  especially  by  a  king  of  Henry's  temper, 
could  not  fail  to  act  with  powerful  eflfect  either  in 
steadving  for  a  space  the  tremulous  mass  of  the 
popular  thought  and  feeling,  or  in  swaying  it  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  passions  and  convictions. 
Yet  the  planet  that  so  far  ruled  the  tides  of  this 
great  moral  ocean  was  for  many  years  undoubtedly 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  in  its  own  movements 
by  another  more  lordly  spirit,  that  drew  it  along, 
perhaps  without  8u£fering  it  to  feel  its  bondage,  but 
not  on  that  account  with  the  less  potent  control. 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  Henry's 
reign  the  real  king  of  England  was  his  minister 
Wolsey,  a  man  whose  greatness  was  linked  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  ancient  church.  The  story  of 
the  magnificent  cardmal  has  necessarily  been  told 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  along  with  the  national 
transactions  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  manager 
and  director  ;  we  shall  here,  therefore,  only  reca- 
pitulate the  chronology  of  his  rapid  rise,  his  long 
tenure  of  the  highest  place,  and  his  fall,  still  more 
sudden  than  his  rise,  and  more  terrible  from  the 
height  to  which  he  had  ascended,  and  the  pro- 
tracted splendour  of  that  blaze  of  power  ^m 
which  he  was  in  an  instant  withdrawn.  Thomas 
Wolsey,  bom  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich,  had 
already  been  employed  at  court,  when  about  the 
year  1512,  being  now  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age,  he  attracted  the  especial  favour  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  immediately  began  to  mount  that  ladder 
of  promotion  which  speedily  removed  him  beyond 
the  reach  and  ken  of  all  other  aspirants.  Having 
been  previously  admitted  into  the  privy  council, 
in  October,  1513,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Toumay; 
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in  February,  1514,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  in  August, 
the  same  year.  Archbishop  of  York ;  in  1515  the 
pope  madehim  a  cardinal ;  in  1516,  having  been  pre- 
viously the  King's  Almoner,  he  became  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England ;  in  1518  he  received  from 
the  pope  the  high  appointment  of  Legate  k  latere ; 
the  same  year  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells 
was  given  him  to  hold  in  commendam  along  with 
his  archbishopric ;  the  abbacy  of  St.  Alban's  was 
added  in  1521;  in  1523  he  exchanged  Bath  and 
Wells  for  the  richer  see  of  Durham;  in  1529  he 
gave  up  Durham,  and  received  Winchester  in  ex- 
change. In  addition  to  all  this,  he  enjoyed  pen- 
sions from  the  King  of  France,  from  the  emperor, 
from  the  pope,  and  other  foreign  princes ;  and  he 
is  further  affirmed  to  have  fullv  doubled  his  reve- 
nues by  the  mere  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
all  of  which  belonging  to  the  crown  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  left  by  Henry  at  the  disposal  of 
this  engrossing  favourite.  So  long  as  Wolsey's 
favour  lasted,  his  royal  master  was  wholly  in  his 
hands.  "  In  him,"  says  his  biographer  Caven- 
dish, •*  the  king  conceived  such  a  loving  fancy, 
especially  for  that  he  was  most  earnest  and  readiest 
in  all  the  council  to  advance  the  king's  only  will 
and  pleasure,  having  no  respect  to  the  case ;  and 
whereas  the  ancient  counsellors  would,  according 
to  the  office  of  good  counsellors,  divers  times  per- 
suade the  king  to  have  sometime  a  recourse  unto 
the  council,  there  to  hear  what  was  done  in  weighty 
afiairs,  the  king  was  nothing  at  all  pleased  there- 
with ;  for  he  loved  nothing  worse  than  to  be  con- 
strained to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  pleasure ; 
and  that  knew  the  almoner  very  well,  having  secret 
insinuations  of  the  king*8  intentions ;  and  so  fast 
as  the  others  counselled  the  king  to  leave  his  plea- 
sures, and  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  so  busily  did 
the  almoner  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  which 
delighted  him  much,  and  caused  him  to  have  the 
greater  affection  and  love  to  the  almoner."  With 
one  at  the  head  of  affairs  personally  interested  to  so 
deep  an  extent  in  its  support,  the  church  was 
secure  from  any  attack — from  any  abridgment  of 
its  wealth  or  power,  by  the  king  or  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  even  the  greatness  of  Wolsey,  while  it 
thus  threw  a  temporary  protection  over  the  church, 
perhaps  contributed  also  to  hasten  its  downfall. 
The  ruin  of  this  magnificent  ecclesiastic  himself 
was  in  part  brought  about  by  the  arrogance  and 
rapacity  to  which  he  gave  way  in  the  giddiness  of 
his  towering  fortunes.  "  For,''  says  Strype,  "  he 
disobliged  not  only  the  inferior  sort  by  his  pride 
and  haughty  behaviour,  but  by  laying  his  hands 
upon  the  rights,  privileges,  and  profits  of  the 
gentry  and  clergy,  he  made  them  his  implacable 
enemies  too He  took  upon  him  to  be- 
stow benefices,  though  the  real  right  of  patronage 
lay  in  oUiers.  He  called  all  offending  persons 
before  him,  whether  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  and 
compelled  them  to  compound  as  his  officers  thought 
fit."  But  if  by  these  and  other  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings he  made  all  men  his  enemies,  and  when 
the  support  of  the  royal  favour  was  withdrawn. 
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left  himself,  after  all  his  opporttinities  of  fencing 
his  position  round  about  with  the  gratitude  both 
of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  without  either 
any  foundation  of  popularity  on  which  to  stand,  or 
almost  even  a  friendly  arm  or  bosom  to  break  his 
fall,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  so  odious  an  exhi* 
bition  of  priestly  insolence  and  pride  could  not  but 
also  have  its  effect  in  widening  the  general  alien- 
ation from  the  whole  order  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  Reformation  was  very  far  from  being  com- 
pleted tinder  Henry  VIII.— indeed,  the  JBuglish 
church,  as  he  left  it,  was  scarcely  reformed  at  all 
except  in  regard  to  a  few  points  of  its  external  or 
political  constitution — ^but  still  the  work,  in  being 
merely  begun,  was  already  more  than  half  finished. 
In  such  an  enterprise  the  first  step  was  empha« 
tically  the  most  diflScult  and  the  most  important; 
that  having  been  taken,  all  the  rest  followed  natu- 
turally  and  of  course.  Hoary,  therefore,  in  having 
thus  set  as  it  were  the  wheel  of  change  in  motion, 
is  justly  esteemed  the  true  author  of  the  whole 
mighty  result — of  that  part  of  it  which  he  resisted 
or  did  not  contemplate  at  all,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  he  urged  on  and  actually  saw  realised. 
The  Reformation  in  England  was  his  doing,  in- 
finitely more  than  that  of  any  other  person  who  in 
any  wav  took  part  in  the  work — of  nis  successors 
Edward  and  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  who  built 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  cleared  and  the 
foundation  that  he  had  laid — or  even  of  such  men 
as  Wycliff,  who  helped,  by  their  preachinffs  and 
writings,  to  draw  men  away  from  the  old  church, 
or  as  Cranmer  and  his  fellow-labourers,  who,  by 
the  like  exertions,  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over 
and  attach  them  to  the  new ;  for  the  history  of  all 
other  great  and  sudden  national  revolutions  as  well 
as  of  this  attests  that  the  force  of  opinion  in  such 
cases  is  the  mere  oil  that  facilitates  the  movement 
of  the  social  machine,  and  that  a  force  of  altogether 
another  kind  is  necessary  both  to  set  it  in  motion 
and  to  keep  it  moving.  Yet  in  all  that  Henry  did, 
and  all  that  he  would  not  do,  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion, throughout  his  reign,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  he  was  acted  upon  by  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  his  own  personal  position, — how  the 
despot,  so  potent  alike  to  destroy  and,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  to  preserve  from  destruction,  was 
driven  along  the  whole  of  his  furious  and  contra- 
dictory course  by  the  pettiest  of  private  interests, 
vanities,  and  passions.  The  history  of  the  English 
Reformation  is  the  history  of  this  king's  fits  of  tem- 
per ;  of  his  likings  and  dislikings ;  of  the  flatteries 
addressed  to  him  from  one  quarter,  and  the  provo- 
cations he  received  from  another ;  of  his  pecuniary 
difficulties;  of  his  amours,  jealousies,  and  sus- 
picions; of  the  swellings  and  ebbings  of  his 
pedantry  and  self-conceit ;  of  the  very  fluctuations 
of  his  bodily  distempers  and  sores.  It  will  be 
convenient,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  recapitu- 
late here  tiie  order  of  the  chief  incidents  in  this 
great  moral  as  well  as  political  revolution. 

Eight  years  after  Henry  came  to  the  throne  the 
fint  movement  was  made,  unconsciously,  by  Martm 


Luther,  in  that  great  rebellion  against  the  ancient 
church  which  has  made  his  name  immortal  The 
illustrious  German  reformer  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  newly 
founded  University  of  Wittemberg,  when,  in  1517, 
the  Dominican  friar  Tetzel  appeared  in  that  city 
as  retailer,  under  commission  from  Albert,  Elector 
of  Mentz  and  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  of  the 
indulgences  recently  issued  for  sale  over  ^  Christ- 
endom by  the  reigning  pope  Leo  X.  Luther,  at 
this  time  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  (he  was 
about  thirty-four  years  of  age),  had  already  not 
only  established  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  which  made  him  the  chief  ornament  of 
his  university,  and  the  pride  of  its  founder  and 
protector,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  but, 
what  was  something  more  rare  in  that  age,  he  had 
for  some  years  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  distinguished  for  the  ardour  of  his 
religious  feelings  as  much  as  for  his  intellectual 

E}wers  and  acquirements.    It  does  not  appear  that 
uther,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Wycliff, 
Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  other  remarkable 
men  by  whom  the  Roman  church  had  been  assailed 
in  the  two  preceding  centuries;  indeed,  at  this 
stage  he  would  have  felt  little  sympathy  with  the 
greater  part  of  those  writings,  fw  he  was  as  yet  a 
good  Catholic,  and  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted 
either  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  any  of  the  com- 
monly received  doctrines  of  the  church.    He  was 
a  believer  in  the  real  presence,  in  purgatory,  in  the 
efficacy  of  penances,  of  pilgrimages,  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  of  prayers  to  the  saints,  in  the  warrant- 
ableness  of  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
crucifix,  and  of  imi^es,  in  the  virtue  of  relics,  in 
the  authority  of  tradition,  in  the  duty  of  auricular 
confession,  and  in  all  those  other  distinguiahiog 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  which  at  a  later  period 
he  rejected  and  denounced.    The  one  article  of  the 
common  belief  which  startled  him,  and  against 
which  he  raised  his  voice  in  the  first  instance,  was 
this  doctrine  of  indulgences ;  and  even  as  to  this 
matter  he  continued  for  some  years  to  cling  to  the 
notion  that  his  dispute  was  merely  with  certain  in- 
dividuals, and  by  no  means  either  with  the  pope 
or  the  general  body  of  the  church,  to  both  of  which 
authorities  he  professed  himself  ready  to  bow  with 
the  most  entire  submission,  provided  only  they 
would  not  decide  until  the  case  should  be  fully 
before  them.    These  indulgences  professed  to  con- 
vey, to  whosoever  purchased  them,  a  release  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory ;  and  the  very  denial  of 
their  efficacy  implied  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
purgatory.    A  modem  Protestant  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  purchaser  of  an  in- 
dulgence got  for  his  money  all  that  was  promised 
him ;  for  exemption  from  pains  which  were  purely 
imaginary  might  very  easily  be  insured  to  every- 
body by  the  pope  or  any  one  else.     This,  however, 
was  not  the  view  that  Luther  took.    Not  disputing 
the  reality  of  purgatory,  he  denied  that  it  was  com* 
petent  for  meni  by  the  mere  payment  of  a  sum  of 
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money,  to  obtain  a  quittance  from  any  part  of  the 
punishinent  to  which  they  had  made  themselves 
liable  by  their  sins.  He  had  become  convinced, 
from  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  their  funda- 
mental doctrine  was,  that  the  remission  of  sin,  and 
of  the  penalty  incurred  by  it,  could  only  be  obtained 
by  justification  through  faidi  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  and  upon  this  one  great  principle  he  took 
his  stand.  When  Tetzel  and  lus  associates,  in 
their  eagerness  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  cried 
them  up  even  in  tenns  going  far  beyond  the 
professions  of  the  document  itself,  Lnther  first 
exposed  the  delusion  they  were  practising  upon 
the  people  from  the  pvdpit;  and  then  pub- 
lished ninety-five  theses  or  propositions  directed 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which 
he  engaged  to  maintain  at  a  public  disputa«* 
tion,  on  a  day  which  he  named,  against  any  one 
who  should  oppose  them  by  writing  or  word  of 
mouth.  The  disputation  did  not  take  place :  on 
the  appointed  day  no  defender  of  the  denounced 
indulgences  appeared  :  but  lAither's  ninety-five 
propositions  were  read  with  avidity  over  all  Ger- 
many ;  and  from  that  hour  the  spirit  was  awakened 
which  never  again  slumbered  or  slept  till  it  had 
set  up  and  established  a  new  and  mighty  rival 
empire  of  opinion  by  the  side  of  that  which  had 
stood  for  a  thousand  years  supreme  and  alone  in 
Christendom.  For  some  time  the  controversy 
between  the  German  monk  and  his  opponents 
attracted  no  notice  firom  the  court  of  Rome  ;  at 
length,  however,  in  Jnly,  1518,  Leo  summoned 
him  to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  that  an 
authoritative  decision  might  be  pronounced  npon 
his  novel  doctrines.  His  Holiness  was  afterwards 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  representations  not  only  of 
Luther  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg  and  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
to  appoint  the  hearing  of  the  case  to  take  place  in 
Germany ;  and  Luther  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Augsburg  before  the  papal  legate 
Cardinal  Cajetano,  who  began  with  an  attempt  to 
carry  his  point  by  dint  of  logic,  but,  finding  that 
of  no  avail,  soon  had  recourse  to  a  more  summary 
method  of  procedure,  and  commanded  Luther  at 
once  to  recant  his  heresy  simply  out  of  deference 
to  the  apostolic  see.  The  intrepid  monk  refused 
compliance ;  but  even  yet  he  made  no  movement 
towards  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
Apprehensive  of  being  arrested,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends  he  withdrew  secretly  from  Augsburg ; 
but,  before  he  went,  he  drew  up  an  appeal  from 
the  pope,  imperfectly  informed  as  he  then  was,  to 
the  pope,  after  he  should  have  been  fully  instructed 
in  the  merits  of  the  cause.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  that,  having  advanced  so  far,  he  should 
stop  long  at  this  point.  Protected  by  the  Elector 
Frederick,  he  soon  after,  abandoning  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  fair  hearing  from  the  pope,  made  his 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  avowing  at  the  same 
time  his  adoption  of  the  opinion,  by  no  means  new 
in  the  church,  that  such  a  tribunal  was  superior  in 
authority  to  the  successor ^f  St.  Peter.     It  was  not 


long  before  he  followed  up  this  declaration  by 
openly  questioning  even  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  the  pope  over  other  bishops, — in  other  words, 
all  the  peculiar  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see. 
This  was  in  1519.  On  the  15th  of  June  of  the 
following  year,  1520,  was  issued  the  memorable 
papal  bull,  declaring  forty-one  propositions  ex- 
tracted out  of  lAithePs  works  to  be  heretical  and 
scandalous;  forbidding  all  persons  to  read  his 
writings  upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  command- 
ing those  who  had  any  of  them  in  their  possession 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  and  pronouncing 
against  their  author  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, with  all  its  terrible  penalties,  spiritual  and 
temporal^  unless  he  should  publicly  recant  his 
errors  and  bum  his  books  within  the  space  of  sixty 
days.  This  at  once  placed  the  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  the  German  reformer  and  the  adherents 
to  the  ancient  church,  in  hostile  array.  Luther, 
now  fairly  cast  forth  from  the  Roman  communion, 
kept  no  measures  with  the  power  which  he  opposed ; 
in  reply  to  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  he 
boldly  declared  that  personage  to  be  anti-'Christ,  the 
man  of  sin,  and  called  upon  all  Christian  princea 
to  cast  off  his  tyrannical  and  degrading  yoke. 
Wlien  his  own  books  were  burnt  at  Rome,  he  reta- 
liated by  burning  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  at 
Wittemberg,  in  presence  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  university  and  a  throng  of  other 
spectators,  who  eagerly  applauded  the  courageous 
defyer  of  the  haughtiest  despotism  that  then 
bestrode  the  earth ;  disciples  armed  with  learning, 
and  talent,  and  courage  worthy  to  second  his  own, 
started  up  one  after  another  in  his  native  land  and 
in  other  countries ;  and  soon  powers  and  principa- 
lities prepared  to  take  part  in  the  strife  with  other 
arms,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  religions  threat- 
ened to  become  for  a  time  the  great  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  politics  of  Europe.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  emperor,  Charles  V.,  was  to  ap- 
point a  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Worms  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1521,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  new  opinions.  On  the  summons 
of  this  assembly  Luther  presented  himself  before 
them  to  defend  his  doctrines  and  his  conduct ;  the 
diet,  however,  declared  him  to  be  deprived,  as  an 
excommunicated  heretic,  of  all  his  rights  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  and  forbade  any  prince  to  har- 
bour or  protect  him  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
specified  in  the  safe-conduct  upon  which  he  had 
come  up.  From  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  this  edict  he  was  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  fnend  the  Elector  Frederick,  who 
caused  him  to  be  intercepted  in  Thuringia,  on  his 
way  home,  and  carried  <^  to  the  fortress  of  Wart- 
burg,  in  which  retreat  he  remained  concealed  for 
nine  months.  But  the  winged  words  and  opinions 
that  had  already  gone  forth  from  his  lips  and  his 
pen  were  not  to  be  recalled  or  chained  down ;  their 
infection  spread  throughout  Germany  and  other 
countries  with  the  common  air  that  men  breathed ; 
nor,  though  hidden  alike  from  his  followers  and 
his  opponento,  was  Luther's  animating  voice  even 
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now  nnhcard  in  the  great  battle  he  had  awakened : 
by  the  aid  of  the  press,  to  which  he  from  time  to 
time  resorted  while  thus  withdrawn  from  other 
converse  with  his  fellow- men,  he  still  made  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  his  reasonings  and  his  de- 
nouncements ring  throughout  Christendom. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Henry  VIII.  first  ad- 
ventured to  break  a  lance  in  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  ere  long  to  act  a  part  of  which  he  now  little 
dreamed.  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign 
the  king  of  England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
most  zealous  and  devoted  son  of  the  church. 
During  three  years  his  devotion  to  the  holy  see 
was  not  only  secured  by  the  ascendancy  of  Wolsey, 
but  was  besides  fed  and  inflamed  by  other  in- 
fluences. His  pedantry  and  vanity  were  engaged 
in  the  same  cause  with  his  deference  for  his  great 
minister  and  favourite.  "  About  the  year  1521," 
to  quote  the  curiously  precise  statement  of  Strype, 
'*  did  King  Henry  show  himself  a  man  of  letters, 
as  well  as  arms,  by  a  book  which  he  owned  himself 
the  author  of;  wherein  both  his  learning  and  his 
zeal  for  the  pope's  cause  and  religion  appeared ; 
being  written  in  confutation  of  Martin  Luther's 
late  books  against  indulgences  granted  by  popes, 
and  other  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
book  the  king,  by  the  cardinal's  advice,  thought  fit 
to  have  presented  to  Pope  Leo ;  which  was  done 
by  Dr.  Clark,  then  the  king's  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  was  delivered  by  him  into  his  own  hands,  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of  cardinals;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  made  a  speech  to  the  pope.  To  whom 
the  pope  presently  made  an  answer,  showing  his 
most  grateful  acceptance  of  it.  And  in  testimony 
thereof  he  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith ;  and  so  always  to  be  styled  whensoever  he 
was  named.  And  the  book  thus  presented,  richly 
bound,  was  laid  up  in  the  Vatican,  as  a  rarity, 
where  the  Jjord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  saith  he 
afterwards  saw  it  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
means  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  procured  some 
copies  of  the  book  to  be  written  in  a  very  fair  and 
beautiful  character,  and  one  of  them  to  be  bound 
up  splendidly,  namely,  that  that  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  pope ;  and  the  said  cardinal  sent  that  espe- 
cially to  the  king,  for  his  liking  of  it,  before  it 
went."*  The  work  was  printed  in  a  quarto 
volume  the  same  year  at  London,  with  the  title, 
*'  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Mar- 
tyn  Luther,  &c."  (Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments against  Martin  Luther.)  Henry  was 
amazingly  delighted  with  the  title  with  which  the 
pope  rewarded  his  learned  labours — ^"affecting 
it,"  says  Burnet,  "  always  beyond  all  his  other 
titles,  though  several  of  the  former  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  carried  the  same  title,  as  Spelman  in- 
forms U8."t  The  whole  matter,  according  to  Strype, 

*  EcclcB.  Memor.  i.  53. 

t  "  By  a  BtnxuUr  felicity  in  the  wording  uT  the  title,'*  observe*  a 
more  recent  writer,  *'  it  eaitcd  Henry  equally  well,  when  he  burned 
Papitta  or  l^testants ;  it  suited  each  of  hia  dau({hlert,  Mary  and 
Eliz  ihcth  1  it  fitted  the  martrr  Gharle<i  and  the  profligate  Charles  ; 
the  Romisn  James  and  the  CalTinist  William  ;  and  at  last  seemed 
pecnli^rly  ndaptod  to  the  weak  head  of  high  church  Anne."— /Fa/po/«, 


was  contrived  by  Wolsey,  to  engage  Henry  the 
more  firmly  against  Lutheranism,  and  in  the  put- 
ting down  of  the  heretical  books  which  were  now 
brought  over  from  the  continent  in  great  numbers, 
and  dispersed  through  the  kingdom.  **  And  being 
backed  with  the  title  granted  to  the  king,  the  car* 
dinal  used  his  diligence  effectually  to  suppress  the 
same,  by  a  strict  commission  from  himself,  in- 
vested with  the  legantine  power,  to  all  the  bishops 
in  England,  by  a  general  visitation,  to  take  order, 
that  any  books,  written  or  printed,  of  Martin 
Luther's  errors  and  heresies,  should  be  brought  in 
to  the  bishop  of  each  respective  diocese;  and  that 
every  such  bishop  receiving  such  books  should  send 
them  up  to  him.  And  in  order  to  this,  notice 
was  to  be  given  in  every  church  at  mass-time,  be- 
fore the  people  present,  that  whosoever  had  such 
books  in  their  houses  or  possession  should  forth- 
with deliver  them  up  to  the  bishop,  or  his  com- 
missary or  other  officer,  within  fifteen  days ;  and 
this,  upon  pain  of  incurring  the  greater  excommu- 
nication, and  being  esteemed  concealers  and  fa- 
vourers of  hereticsd  pravity,  and  so  reputed  and 
judged  as  heretics,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as 
such ;  and  that  all  abbots,  priors,  and  governors  of 
religious  houses,  all  deans,  presidents,  &c.,  of 
cathedral  churches,  all  rectors,  vicars,  curates,  &c., 
of  parochial  churches,  be  by  the  bishop  admo- 
nished and  enjoined  to  bring  in  and  deliver  up  to 
him  any  such  books,  composed  or  set  forth  by  the 
said  Martin,  under  his  name ;  and  to  do  the  same 
under  the  penalties  abovesaid."*  On  repeated  , 
occasions  before  this,  however,  strict  inquisition  \ 
had  been  made  by  particular  bishops  of  their  own 
accord  afler  heretical  books;  and,  as  the  reader 
may  remember  from  instances  already  quoted, 
many  persons  had  been  imprisoned  and  punished, 
some  even  sent  to  the  stake,  for  the  crime  of  read- 
ing or  possessing  such  works,  or  at  least  for  that  of 
holding  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  of  which 
the  mere  possession  of  the  books  was  sometimes 
all  the  evidence.  The  foreign  heretical  treatises 
that  were  at  this  time  brought  over  to  England 
were  for  the  most  part  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  so  fitted  for  the  perusal  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  It  would  appear  that 
liberty  to  peruse  the  forbidden  books  had  to  be  ex- 
pressly obtained  from  the  heads  of  the  church, 
even  by  learned  men  whose  object  was  merely  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  heresies  as  a  matter  of 
information,  or  to  read  the  defence  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  it — as,  indeed,  according  to 
the  strict  law  of  the  church,  is  the  case  in  Catholic 
countries  at  the  present  day. 

Henry^s  book  was  immediatelv  answered  by 
Luther,  and  that  in  a  feishion  calculated  to  cure 
kings  of  the  ambition  of  controversy.  Not  only 
did  the  sturdy  reformer  throw  aside  all  deference 
for  the  rank  of  his  royal  opponent  in  disposing  of 
his  arguments,  but  he  even  denied  him  the  cndit 
of  being  really  the  author  of  the  book  of  which  he 
was  so  vain.     This  was  an  injury  which  Henry 
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never  forgot  or  forgaye«  A  few  years  afterwards 
Luther  hoped  to  soften  him  by  an  apology  and  ex- 
planation couched  in  the  most  submissive  and 
self- abasing  terms.  In  a  letter  sent  from  Wir- 
temberg,  in  September,  1525,  he  assured  Henry 
that  his  reason  for  having  written  against  his  book 
at  all  was,  "  because,  from  good  witnesses,  he  had 
learned  that  that  book,  sent  forth  against  him 
under  the  king's  name,  was  not  inde^  the  king 
of  England's  book,  as  cunning  sophisters  would 
pretend,  abusing  the  name  of  his  majesty.  But 
he  was  now  ashamed,  he  said,  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
to  his  majesty ;  who  had  su£fered  himself  by  that 
credulity  to  be  moved  against  so  great  a  king,  by 
means  of  those  evil-workers ;  especially  since  he 
himself  was  but  fax  et  vermis^  t.  e.  dregs  and 
a  worm,  in  comparison  to  so  great  a  king."*  But 
Luther,  though,  as  he  says,  he  might  not  believe 
Henry  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  book,  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  it : 
besides,  it  was  small  satisfaction  to  Henry's 
wounded  vanity,  that  the  book  which  had  been 
treated  as  so  contemptible  should  now  be  admitted 
to  be  really  of  his  penning.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Luther's  soothing  epistle  failed  of  its  in- 
tended e£fect.  Henry  immediately  published  it  along 
with  an  answer,  the  two  pieces  being  prefaced  by 
an  address  *'  to  the  pious  reader,"  in  which  it  was 
stated,  "  that  when  Luther  began  so  foolishly  to 
get  himself  into  the  king's  favour  (by  his  letter  to 
him),  whereby  he  might  abuse  his  name,  the 
better  to  commend  his  faction,  the  king  thought  it 
necessary  to  signify  to  all  men  that  he  was  not  so 
light  to  be  enslaved  by  the  flatteries  of  a  foolish 
friar,  nor  so  inconstant  to  be  driven  away  by  any 
means  from  that  which  he  knew  to  be  right,  and 
what  had  been  writ  by  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  had 
answered  to  all  the  parts  of  Luther's  letter,  that  he 
might  show  Luther,  not  only  to  Luther  himself, 
but  to  every  one  else." 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  more, 
the  symptoms  of  a  great  change  begin  to  appear. 
In  1527  Henry  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
began  to  feel  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  who  had  now  been 
eighteen  years  his  wife,  and,  urged  by  the  said 
scruples  and  his  passion  together,  proceeded  to 
take  steps  for  getting  rid  of  Catherine  and  making 
Anne  queen.  For  two  years  he  plied  every  effort 
to  get  the  court  of  Rome  to  go  along  with  him  in 
this  scheme,  and  during  that  interval  he  confined 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  church  and  religion,  to 
threats,  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  have  his 
way  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  England  should 
no  longer  remain  a  Popish  coun^.  At  length,  in 
the  summer  of  1529,  the  accident  of  Cranmer 
having  suggested  the  bold  expedient  of  having  the 
marriage  dissolved  without  asking  leave  of  the 
pope,  at  once  transferred  the  affections  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king  from  Wolsey  to  this  new  adviser, 
causing  the  ruin  of  the  one  and  the  elevation  of  the 
other,  and  transformed  him  in  principle  and  con- 
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duct  from  a  most  submissive  son  of  the  Roman 
church  to  a  determined  opponent  of  all  those  of  its 
pretensions  which  he  could  dispute  without  be- 
coming an  open  rebel  against  its  authority.  In  the 
following  year  he  put  forth  a  proclamation  prohi- 
biting the  introduction  into,  or  the  publication  in, 
the  kingdom  of  any  bull  from  Rome,  under  pain  of 
incurring  his  indignation,  in  addition  to  imprison- 
ment and  the  other  punishments  awarded  to  the 
offence  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  provisors  and 
premunire.  The  established  clergy  now  found  the 
crown,  hitherto  their  steady  friend  and  protector, 
changed  into  a  hostile  power :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1531,  they  were  indicted  in  a  body  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  breaking  the  statutes 
against  pro  visors,  by  having  recognised  the  legantine 
authority  of  the  fallen  cardinal ;  and  they  were  not 
released  from  the  premunire  into  which  they  were 
adjudged  to  have  fallen  till  they  had  agreed  not  only 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  but  to  acknowl^ge  the  king 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  England, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  word  of  God  allowed, — a 
concession,  even  thus  qualified,  by  far  the  most 
important  that  had  yet  been  wrung  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical order  in  any  country  in  Christendom. 
In  1532  these  prelimmary  demonstrations  were 
followed  up  by  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament 
abolishing  the  payment  of  annates,  or  first-fruits, 
to  the  court  of  Rome,— a  memorable  statute,  from 
which  we  may  properly  date  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  From  this  point  the  course  of 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  innovations  went  on  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Anne  Boleyn,  notoriously  dis- 
posed in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  innovators 
in  religion, — already  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Protestants,  which  was  first  given  to  them  on  their 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  19th  April,  1530, — was  now  Queen  of 
England;  Cranmer,  the  head  of  the  English 
Lutherans,  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he  and 
Cromwell,  another  decided  favourer  of  the  new 
doctrines,  were  the  kind's  chief  ministers.  In  this 
the  height  of  the  new  tide  that  had  set  in  upon  the 
stream  of  affairs,  all  that  remained  of  the  authority 
of  Rome  was  soon  swept  away.  Acts  were  passed 
in  1533-4  for  amending  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
heresy,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  speaking 
against  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the 
Pope,  or  his  decrees,  was  not  heresy ;  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  clergy  to  the  king's  majesty,  which 
prohibited  all  appeals  to  Rome  under  penalty  of  a 
premunire;  for  abolishing  the  presentment  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
their  consecration  by  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
ordaining  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  chap- 
ters under  the  king's  license  and  letters  missive 
naming  the  person  to  be  chosen ;  and  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Peter  pence  and  all  other  taxes  heretofore 
paid  to  Rome.  In  the  next  session,  which  com- 
menced in  November,  1534,  the  king  was  formally 
declared— what,  it  was  stated,  he  had  already 
been  reQ^giiis^^  a*  being  by  the  clergy  in  convo- 
catioix,.^^^J^e  only  Supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the 
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Church  of  England,*'  with  the  sole  right  to  refonn 
and  correct  all  heresies  by  his  own  authority ;  and 
the  first-fruits,  and  also  a  yearly  tenth  of  all  spi- 
ritual livings,  were  made  over  to  the  crown.  The 
year  1535  witnessed  the  executions  of  divers  per- 
sons for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, — among 
others,  of  the  two  illustrious  victims,  Bishop  Fisher 
and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  And  these,"  says  Strype,  **  were  some  of  the 
resolute  steps  King  Henry  made  towards .  the  ob- 
taining again  this  long  struggled  for  and  almost 
lost  right  and  prerogative  of  kings,  in  their  own 
dominions,  of  being  supreme  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Secretary  Crom- 
well had  the  great  stroke  in  all  this ;  and  all  these 
counsels  and  methods  were  struck  out  of  his  head." 
To  Cromwell  especially  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  Henry's  chief  instrument  in  his  next 
undertaking  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer — his 
attack  upon  the  monastic  institutions.  According 
to  Strype  it  was  "  the  refractoriness  of  those  of  the 
Benedictine  order  to  the  king's  proceedings"  that 
"made  him  think  it  convenient  to  look  a  little 
more  narrowly  into  their  behaviour,  and  to  ani- 
madvert upon  their  irregularities,  of  which  there 
were  reports  enough  :  and  this  being  resolved  upon, 
he  thought  good  to  make  one  work  of  it,  and  to 
have  all  convents  and  religious  societies  besides 
visited  also."  The  measure,  Burnet  tells  us,  was 
chiefly  advised  by  a  Dr.  Leigh  ton,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Wolsey  along  with  Cromwell,  and 
had  then  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  latter  "  as  a 
dexterous  and  diligent  man,  and  therefore  was  now 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion."  The  visitation 
began  in  October,  1535,  and  comprehended  not 
only  all  monasteries,  but  all  collegiate  churches, 
hospitals,  and  cathedrals,  and  also  the  houses  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  object 
professed,  of  course,  was  the  reformation  of  the 
irregular  lives  of  the  monks ;  but  the  real  motives 
appear  to  have  been  diflerent.  Concurring  with 
the  scandals  that  were  abroad  as  to  the  relaxed 
discipline  of  the  several  orders,  "  their  secret  prac- 
tices against  the  king,"  says  Burnet,  "  both  in  the 
matter  of  his  divorce  and  supremacy,  made  him 
more  willing  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  reports ; 
that  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  such  scandals, 
they  might  lose  their  credit  with  the  people,  and 
occasions  be  ministered  to  the  king  to  justify  the 
suppression  of  them."  And  the  historian  goes  on 
to  observe  that,  among  other  motives  which  in- 
clined the  king  to  the  project,  one  was  that  he 
was  apprehensive  of  a  war  with  the  emperor,  on 
which  account  he  "  judged  it  necessary  to  fortify 
his  ports ;  and  seeing  the  great  advantages  of  trade, 
which  began  then  to  rise  much,  was  resolved  to 
encourage  it,  for.  which  end  he  intended  to  build 
many  havens  and  harbours.  This  was  a  matter  of 
great  charge,  and  as  his  own  revenue  could  not 
defray  it,  so  he  had  no  mind  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on 
his  subjects :  therefore  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries was  thought  the  easiest  way  of  raising 
money."    The  only  immediate  result  of  this  first 


visitation  was  the  volontary  surrender  of  six  or 
seven  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  houses  to  tlie 
crown,  on  the  ground,  as  was  affirmed,  of  their  re- 
venues being  so  encumbered  that  they  must  other- 
wise very  speedily  have  come  to  ruin,  both  in  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  concerns.   "  It  was  thought," 
says  Strype,  ^*  that  it  was  the  king's  mind  and 
intention  to  take  them  all,  with  their  lands  and 
revenues,  into  his  own  hand,  and  to  turn  out  all 
the  monks  and  friars  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and 
so  it  was  given  out.    But  the  king  meant  no  such 
thing,  and  showed  himself  displeased  with  such  ai 
reported  it,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and 
committed  to  custody,  and  pacified  and  quieted 
these  religious  persons  with  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary, in  case  they  lived  in  due  order,  and  showed 
themselves  true  to  him,  and  acknowledged  his 
supremacy."     Henry*s    intentions   may  be  best 
judged  from  his  acts.     Within  a  few  months  aAei 
this  assurance  had  been  given  an  act  was  paased 
by  parliament  suppressing  all  religious  houses 
whose  annual  revenue  was  less  than  200/.,  and 
giving  their  lands,  rents,  cattle,  pkte,  jeweb,  and 
all  other  property  to  the  king.     By  this  act  316 
monasteries  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  Heniy 
was    enriched  by  lands  computed  to  be  worth 
32,000/.  per  annum,  and  other  spoils  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  100,000/.,  but  in  reality  amounting 
to  these  sums  several  times  over,    *'  for  many 
houses,"  as  Burnet  observes,  '^  then  rated  at  200/. 
were  worth  many  thousands,"  the  practice  being 
for  them  to  raise  heavy  fines  on  their  leases  and  to 
keep  their  rents  nominally  low.     *Mt  is  generally 
said,  also,"  the  same  historian  elsewhere  adds, 
'*and   not   improbably,  that  the  commiasionm 
were  as  careful  to  enrich  themselves  as  to  increase 
the  king's  revenue." 

In  the  following  year,  1537,  a  new  visitation 
was  begun  of  all  &e  remaining  monasteries,  with 
the  design,  which  could  no  longer  be  disavowed,  of 
subjecting  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  the  sane 
fiite  with  those  that  had  been  already  confiscated. 
This  was  so  clearly  perceived  that,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  voluntary  surrenders  were  now  made  by 
the  abbots  and  other  heads  of  houses.  **  There 
were  great  complaints,"  Burnet  relates,  '*  made  of 
the  visitors,  as  if  they  had  practised  with  the 
abbots  and  priors  to  make  these  surrenders,  and 
that  they  had  conspired  with  them  to  cheat  the 
king,  and  had  privately  embezzled  most  of  the 
plate  and  furniture,  llie  Abbess  of  Chepstow 
complained,  in  particular,  of  Dr.  London,  one  of  the 
visitors,  that  he  had  been  corrupting  her  nuns; 
and  generally  it  was  cried  out  that  underhand 
and  ill  practices  were  used.  Therefore,  to  quiet 
these  reports,  and  to  give  some  colour  to  justify 
what  they  were  about,  all  the  foul  stories  that 
could  be  found  out  were  published  to  defame  these 
houses."  In  most  cases,  it  would  seem,  where  the 
house  was  not  recommended  for  total  suppression, 
a  fine  or  annual  tax  was  laid  upon  it;  and  even 
where  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  inmates  were 
chargeable  with  any  irregularitieB,  the  real  object 
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of  the  visitation,  the  extraction  of  money,  was 
equally  kept  in  view.  Thus  we  find  the  nuns  of 
the  convent  of  Styxwold,  against  whom  nothing 
appears  to  have  heen  alleged,  fined  to  the  amount 
of  200  marks,  besides  an  annual  pension  or  tax  of 
34/.  "  Grood  Mr.  Heneage,"  they  say,  in  a  repre- 
sentation addressed  to  one  of  the  visitors,  "we 
most  humbly  pray  and  desire  you,  in  the  way  of 
charity,  and  for  God's  sake,  to  be  mean  (a  medium 
of  intercession)  to  my  lord  privy  seal  (Cromwell) 
that  he  will  of  his  goodness  be  suitor  to  the  king's 
majesty  for  to  remit  and  forgive  the  said  pension 
of  34/.  by  year,  or  else  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
live  and  pay  the  king  the  aforesaid  money.  We 
be  eighteen  nuns  and  a  sister  in  our  house,  besides 
officers  and  servants,  to  the  number  of  fifty  persons 
in  all ;  and  our  stock  and  cattle  being  delivered  up 
this  year  past,  which  was  our  chief  hope  and 
living.  And  if  by  my  lord  privy  seal's  goodness 
and  yours  we  may  obtain  redemption  of  the  said 
pension,  we  shall  take  pains,  and  live  poorly,  and 
serve  God,  and  pray  daily  for  the  king's  majesty, 
my  lord  privy  seal,  and  you,  during  our  lives.'* 
If  their  prayer  be  refused  they  intimate  that  they 
will  be  obliged  to  •*  give  up  the  house  into  the 
king's  highness'  hand;"  and  this  case  may 
enable  us  to  understand  how  such  surrenders,  de- 
signated voluntary,  were  probably  in  most  instances 
brought  about  But  besides  the  fines  imposed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  another  customary  mode  of  composition 
was  by  bribing  the  visitors  or  their  master,  Crom- 
well. We  find  the  evidence  of  this  in  a  curious 
letter,  which  has  been  printed  by  Strype,  ad- 
dressed to  Cromwell  by  Latimer,  in  behalf  of  the 
head  of  one  of  the  houses  in  his  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester, the  prior  of  Great  Malvern :  "  This  man," 
writes  Latimer,  **  both  heareth  and  feareth,  as  he 
saith,  the  suppression  of  his  house.  Which, 
though  he  will  be  conformable  in  all  points  to  the 
king's  highness*  pleasure,  and  yours,  once  known 
— as  both  I  advertised  him,  as  also  his  bounden 
duty  is  to  be — yet  nevertheless,  if  he  thought  the 
enterprise  should  not  be  mistaken,  nor  turn  to  any 
displeasure,  he  would  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your 
lordship,  and  by  the  same  to  the  king's  good 
grace,  for  the  upstanding  of  his  ibresaid  house,  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  to  many  good  pur- 
poses ;  not  in  monkery,  he  meaneth ;  not  so,  God 
forbid ;  but  any  other  ways,  as  should  be  thought 
and  seen  good  to  the  king's  majesty ;  as  to  main- 
tain, touching  preaching,  study  with  praying,  and 
(to  the  which  he  is  much  given)  good  housekeep- 
ing. For  to  the  virtue  of  hospitality  he  hath  been 
greatly  inclined  from  his  beginning,  and  is  very 
much  commended  in  these  parts  for  the  same. 
So  thaiy  if  five  hundred  mark  to  the  king*s  ma- 
jesty, with  two  hundred  mark  to  yourself  for 
your  good  will,  might  occasion  the  promotion  of 
his  intent,  at  leastwise  for  the  time  of  his  life,  he 
doubteth  not  to  make  his  friends  for  the  same,  if 
80  little  could  bring  as  much  to  pass.  The  man  is 
old,  a  good  housekeeper,  feedeth  many,  and  that 


daily."  The  qualifications  of  the  prior  of  Great 
Malvern,  it  is  plain,  were  rather  those  of  an  inn- 
keeper than  a  spiritual  father ;  but  Latimer  was 
very  desirous  that,  were  it  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  hospitality,  a  few  of  the  monastic  houses  should 
be  preserved  from  destruction.  *'  For  the  coun- 
try," he  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  poor,  and  full  of 
penury;  and,  alas!  my  good  lord,  shall  we  not 
see  two  or  three  in  every  shire  changed  to  such 
remedy?"  But  Henry's  rapacity  would  submit 
to  no  such  deduction  from  its  plunder.  The  visit- 
ation of  the  monasteries,  which  was,  in  effect,  a 
forcing  of  them  one  after  another  to  surrender, 
was  continued  for  some  years,  until  the  greater 
number  of  them  had  been  thus  given  up  into  the 
king's  hands ;  and  then,  in  1 539,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  confirming  to  the  king  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever  both  all  those  that  had  been  thus 
already  resigned,  and  all  that  should  be  sup- 
pressed, forfeited,  or  given  up  thereafter.  The 
effect  of  this  act  was  immediately  to  put  down  all 
the  still  existing  monasteries  in  England.  Alto- 
gether, by  its  operation,  the  possessions  of  644  con- 
vents, 90  colleges,  2314  chantries  and  free  chapels, 
and  110  hospitals,  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  clear  yearly  value  of  all  the  houses  thus  sup-* 
pressed  was,  at  the  rents  actually  paid,  only  about 
1 30,000/. ;  but  Burnet  affirms  that  their  real  value 
was  at  least  ten  times  as  much.  Besides  this, 
plate,  jewels,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  to  a  vast 
amount  must  have  been  obtained  from  this  whole* 
sale  confiscation.  To  enlist  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  it  was  given  out  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  relieve  the  king's  subjects  for 
the  future  from  all  services  and  taxes ;  and  that 
in  place  of  the  abbots,  monks,  friars,  and  nuns, 
there  would  be  raised  and  maintained  forty  new 
earls,  sixty  barons,  three  thousand  knights,  and 
forty  thousand  soldiers,  commanded  by  skilful 
officers,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  abolished  esta- 
blishments. It  was  also  promised  both  that  there 
should  be  a  better  provision  made  for  the  poor, 
and  that  preachers  should  be  handsomely  paid  to 
go  about  everywhere,  and  preach  the  true  religion. 
"  But,"  says  Strype,  "  nothing  of  this  came  to 
pass ;  for  neither  was  there  provision  made  for  the 
poor,  nor  yet  order  set  for  preaching  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  fine,  a  great  part  of  it  was  turned  to  the 
upholding  of  dice-playing,  masking,  and  banquet- 
ing."* Of  the  whole  of  the  immense  revenue  that 
accrued  to  the  crown  from  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, a  fraction  of  about  eight  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  only  was  bestowed  upon  the  endowment 
of  the  six  new  bishoprics  of  Westminster,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester, 
and  the  substitution  of  canons  for  the  disbanded 
monks  in  several  of  the  old  cathedral  churches. 

Henry  may  be  r^arded  as  having  continued  to 
move,  in  the  main,  in  a  Protestant  direction  through- 
out the  period  of  his  three  Protestant  marriages 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Anne  of 

*  These  last  word*  are  finom  BiBkop  Bale's  *'Iiiiafie  of  Botk 
Chttrchei,"  first  pubUsbed  in  1860. 
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Cleves, — ^neither  of  the  catash-ophes  by  which  the 
two  first  of  these  connexions  were  so  suddenly  ter- 
minated interrupting  his  onward  career.  During 
this  space  several  minor  reforms  were  carried  into 
effect  besides  the  great  work  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  monasteries.  Among  these  one  of  the  most 
memorable  was  the  communication  to  the  people, 
under  the  royal  authority,  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Wycliffe,  as  was  formerly  men- 
tioned,* had  translated  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  before  tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  even  long  before  his  day  the  whole  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  had 
been,  "  by  virtuous  and  well-learned  men,  translated 
into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good  and  godly 
people,  with  devotion  and  soberness,  well  and  re- 
verently read."  Cranmer  also  asserts  that,  when 
the  Saxon  tongue,  in  which  the  first  version  was 
made,  •'waned  old  and  out  of  common  usage," 
the  Scripture  was  again  translated  into  the  newer 
language,  "whereof,"  he  adds,  "yet  also  many 
copies  be  found."  But  the  first  English  translation 
of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  printed  was 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  William 
Tyndal  (otherwise  calledHotchiii),  assisted  by  a  friar 
named  Roy  and  others,  which  appeared  in  an  octavo 
volume  at  Antwerp  in  1526.  The  edition  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  nearly  all  of  which 
that  were  disposed  of  appear  to  have  been  sent 
over  to  England.  Here  they  were  purchased  and 
read  with  wonderful  eagerness  by  the  people,  and 
not  the  less  so  for  the  prohibition  that  was  issued 
by  Wolsey,  and  published  by  every  bishop  in  his 
diocese,  setting  forth  "  that  some  of  Luther's  fol- 
lowers had  erroneously  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  had  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  both  by 
a  false  translation  and  by  heretical  glosses ;"  and 
requiring  all  incumbents  to  charge  the  people  of 
their  parishes  who  might  have  any  of  th€  books  to 
bring  them  in  to  the  vicar-general  within  thirty 
days,  imder  pain  of  excommunication.  Some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  spread  of  Tyn- 
dal's  New  Testament  are  given  in  the  examinations 
which  Strype  has  printed  of  persons  apprehended 
and  questioned  imder  the  search  that  was  thus  set 
on  foot.  One,  for  example,  John  Pykas,  of  Col- 
chester, confessed  "that  about  five  years  last 
past,  at  a  certain  time,  his  mother,  then  dwellmg 
in  Bury,  sent  for  him,  and  moved  him  that  he 
should  not  believe  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
for  that  was  not  the  right  way.  And  then  she 
delivered  to  this  respondent  one  book  of  Paul's 
Epistles  in  English,  and  bid  him  live  after  the 
manner  and  way  of  the  said  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
and  not  afler  the  way  that  the  church  doth  teach. 
And  about  a  two  years  last  pastf  he  bought  in 
Colchester,  of  a  Lombard  of  London,  a  New  Tes- 

•  sm  Toi.  i.  p.  eoe. 

i  The  demMltion  u  dated  7th  March,  1527 :  so  that  either  the  depo- 
nent must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  time,  or  Tvndul's 
Teftamonta  mast  have  been  produced  and  imported  into  England  a 
Tear  earlier  than  the  date  on  the  book  wotilii  leail  u«  to  snp|ioge. 
bat  what  was  the  English  translation  of  tho  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,— 
apparently  also  a  printed  book. — which  the  deponent  saya  ho  got 
fkom  bis  mothtr  **Jii9€  yeaii  last  past  ?** 


tament  in  English,  and  paid  for  it  four  shillings; 
which  New  Testament  he  kept,  and  read  it  tho- 
roughly many  times.  And  afterward,  when  he 
heard  that  the  said  New  Testaments  were  foibid- 
den,  that  no  man  should  keep  them,  he  delivered 
it  and  the  book  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  his  mother 
again.  And  so,  in  continuance  of  time,  by  the 
instruction  of  his  mother,  and  by  reading  of  the 
said  books,  he  fell  into  these  errors  and  heresies 
against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar."  Burnet  tells 
the  following  good  story  respecting  Tyndal's  New 
Testament : — *'  Tunstall,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
being  a  man  of  invincible  moderation,  would  do 
nobody  hurt,  yet  endeavoured  as  he  could  to  get 
their  books  into  his  hands ;  so,  being  at  Antwerp 
in  the  year  1529,  as  he  returned  from  his  embassy 
at  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  sent  for  one  Pack- 
ington,  an  English  merchant  there,  and  desired 
him  to  see  how  many  New  Testaments  of  Tyndal's 
translation  he  might  have  for  money.  Packing- 
ton,  who  was  a  secret  favourer  of  Tyndal,  told  him 
what  the  bishop  proposed.  Tyndal  was  very  glad 
of  it ;  for,  being  convinced  of  some  faults  in  his 
work,  he  was  designing  a  new  and  more  correct 
edition ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  the  former  impres- 
sion not  being  sold  off,  he  could  not  go  about  it: 
so  he  gave  Packington  all  the  copies  that  lay  in  his 
hands,  for  which  the  bishop  paid  the  price,  and 
brought  them  over,  and  burnt  them  publicly  in 
Cheapside.  This  had  such  an  hateful  appearance 
in  it,  being  generally  called  a  burning  of  the  word 
of  G^,  that  people  from  thence  concluded  there 
must  oe  a  visible  contrariety  between  that  book  and 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  so  handled  it,  by  which 
both  their  prejudice  against  the  clergy  and  their 
desire  of  reading  the  New  Testament  was  in- 
creased. So  that  next  year,  when  the  second  edi- 
tion was  finished,  many  more  were  brought  o?er; 
and  Constantine  (one  of  Tyndal's  associates)  being 
taken  in  England,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  a  private 
examination,  promised  him  that  no  hurt  should  be 
done  him  if  he  would  reveal  who  cncour^ed  and 
supported  them  at  Antwerp ;  which  he  accepted  of, 
and  told  that  the  greatest  encouragement  they  had 
was  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  bought 
up  half  the  impression.  This  made  all  that  heard 
it  laugh  heartily,  though  more  judicious  persons 
discerned  the  great  temper  of  that  learned  bishop 
in  it."  At  one  time  the  clergy  sought  to  repress 
the  curiosity  of  the  people  about  Tyndal's  Testa- 
ment by  giving  out  that  they  intended  immediately 
to  put  forth  a  translation  of  their  own;  but  this 
project,  if  it  ever  was  seriously  entertained,  was 
soon  thrown  aside ;  and  at  length,  about  the  end  of 
May,  1530,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Warham, 
More,  Tunstall,  and  other  eminent  canonists  and 
divines,  which  every  incumbent  was  commanded 
to  read  to  his  congregation,  intimating  that,  the 
king  having  consulted  certain  prelates  and  learned 
men  of  both  universities  as  to  various  treatises  on 
doctrinal  subjects  lately  set  out  in  the  English 
tongue,  they  had  agreed  in  condemning  them  as 
containing  several  things  that  were  heretical ;  vA 
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that,  upon  the  question  as  to  the  neceflsity  or  ex- 
pediency of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  *'  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  though  it  had  been  sometimes 
done,  yet  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  king 
did  well  not  to  set  it  out  at  that  time  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue." 

The  course,  however,  in  which  all  things  were 
now  moving,  and  especially  that  which  affairs  at 
court  had  taken,  made  it  impossible  that  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  people,  could  be  much  longer  resisted. 
The  convocation  of  1536,  accordingly,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  parliament  passed  the  first  act  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  agreed  by  a  majority, 
on  the  motion  of  Cranmer,  to  petition  the  kiiu;  that 
he  would  give  orders  for  the  preparation  of  an 
English  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  project  was 
at  first  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  at  court,  and 
Henry  for  some  time  hesitated ;  but  it  was  re- 
presented to  him,  on  the  other  side,  that  nothing 
would  make  the  pope  and  the  monks  so  hateful  to 
the  nation,  or  his  own  supremacy  so  acceptable,  as 
giving  the  people  the  free  use  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  "  these  arguments,'*  says  Burnet,  "  joined 
with  the  power  that  the  queen  had  in  his  affections, 
were  so  much  considered  by  the  king  that  he 
gave  order  for  setting  about  it  immediately." 
Already,  however,  in  the  preceding  year  there  had 
been  produced  on  the  continent  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible,  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Tyndal's 
assistants  in  translating  the  New  Testament. 
Coverdale's  Bible,  which  is  conjectured,  from  the 
form  of  the  types,  to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich, 
was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  England.  It  was 
probably  soon  after  this  work  was  put  into  Henry's 
hands  tnat  a  circumstance  occurred  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Burnet  in  the  Supplement  to  his  His- 


tory of  the  Reformation,  but  the  date  of  which  he 
professes  himself  unable  to  assign.  When  various 
opinions  were  expressed  about  Coverdale's  Bible, 
"  Henry  ordered  divers  bishops  to  peruse  it.  After 
they  had  had  it  long  in  their  hands,  he  asked  their 
judgment  of  it :  they  said  there  were  many  faults 
in  it :  but  he  asked,  upon  that,  if  there  were  any 
heresies  in  it :  they  said  they  found  none :  then, 
said  the  king,  in  Grod's  name,  let  it  go  abroad 
among  my  people."  This  anecdote,  it  seems, 
Coverdale  afterwards  related  himself  in  a  sermon 
he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross.  Coverdale's  Bible, 
which  was  in  folio,  appears  to  have  been  the 
volume  which  in  1536,  immediately  after  the 
above-mentioned  order  had  been  issued  for  the 
preparation  of  a  new  translation  to  be  set  forth  by 
authority,  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicar-general 
and  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  com- 
manded to  be  procured  by  every  parish,  and 
chained  to  a  pillar  or  desk  in  the  choir  of  the 
church,  for  all  to  read  at  their  pleasure.  This 
was  done*  that  the  resolution  taken  in  favour  of 
laying  open  the  word  of  God  to  the  people  might 
not  remain  inoperative  while  the  new  translation 
was  in  hand.  To  whom  that  work  was  committed, 
or  how  the  persons  engaged  proceeded  in  it,  Bur- 
net says  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  the 
direction  was  probably  left  with  Cranmer,  with 
whom  the  proposal  had  originated,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Coverdale  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  employed.  When  the  translation  was  at 
last  finished,  it  was  sent  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  by 
Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch ;  but, 
although  the  printers  had  previously  obtained  the 
French  king's  license  to  undertake  the  work,  their 
operations  were  interrupted  before  their  completion 
by  the  clamours  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  London,  where  the  volume 
was  at  last  finished  in  April,  1539.    This  first 
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authorised  English  Bible,  wliich  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Cranmer  s,  or  the  Great  Bible,  is  a  folio, 
like  Coverdale's,  and  the  text,  in  the  main,  is  little 
more  than  a  corrected  edition  of  his.  Its  title- 
page  is  embellished  by  a  wood  engraving  of  re- 
markable beauty,  generally  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  a  design  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  principal 
division  of  which  represents  Henry  delivering 
copies  of  the  book  to  Archbishop  Uranmer  and 
Cromwell,  the  former  standing  on  the  right,  the 
latter  on  the  left  hand  of  the  throne  or  chair  of 
state,  while  other  groups  exhibit  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures  to  the  clergy  and  laity, 
the  crowding  of  the  people  around  their  preachers, 
and  other  scenes  characteristic  of  the  religious 
ferment  of  the  time.  Besides  its  merit  as  a  work 
of  art,  the  whole  delineation  is  of  high  interest, 
as  illustrative  both  of  the  great  national  awaken- 
ing it  is  especially  intended  to  commemorate,  and 
of  the  various  costume  and  aspect  of  English 
society  three  centuries  ago. 

A  set  of  injunctions  was  now  issued  to  the 
clergy  by  Cromwell,  in  his  quality  of  ecclesiastical 
vicegerent,  one  of  which  directed  each  incum- 
bent to  provide  before  a  certain  day  a  copy  of  the 
new  Great  Bible,  and  to  set  up  the  same  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  church,  where  the 
parishioners  might  most  commodiously  resort  to  it 
and  read  it ;  the  charge  to  be  borne  one-half  by 
the  parson,  and  the  other  by  the  parishioners.  If, 
as  Burnet  tells  us,  the  whole  of  Grafton's  im- 
pression amounted  only  to  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
this  order  could  scarcely,  in  fact,  have  been  com- 
plied with,  although  all  parties  had  been  ever  so 
anxious  to  yield  obedience  to  it,  by  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom.  ''  Item," 
Cromwell  goes  on,  *'  you  shall  discourage  no  man 
privily  or  openly  fVom  the  reading  or  hearing  of 
the  said  Bible,  but  shall  expressly  provoke,  stir, 
and  exhort  every  person  to  read  the  same,  as  that 
which  is  the  very  lively  word  of  God,  that  every 
Christian  man  is  bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and 
follow,  if  he  look  to  be  saved ;  admonishing  them, 
nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  contentious  altercation 
therein,  and  to  use  an  honest  sobriety  in  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  true  sense  of  the  same,  and  refer  the 
explication  of  the  obscure  places  to  men  of  higher 
judgment  in  Scripture."  But  hardly  had  the 
fountain  of  divine  truth  been  thus  unsealed,  when 
Henry  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  check 
the  unregulated  eagerness  with  which  the  popular 
appetite  rushed  to  drink  of  the  long- imprisoned 
waters.  Some  curious  traits  of  the  first  excitement 
produced  by  the  new  charter  of  intellectual  free- 
dom are  preserved  in  a  royal  proclamation  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  beginumg  of  May,  1539,  and 
which  is  further  remarkable  as  the  first  that  was 
issued  under  the  statute  giving  to  the  proclamations 
of  the  king  in  council  die  force  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  here  alleged  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand  some  persons  craftily  sought,  by  their  preach- 
ings and  teachings,  to  restore  in  the  realm  "  the 
old  devotion  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop 


Bible  Chainkd  at  the  V^rcu  or  a  CaiTRrH. 

of  Rome,  the  hypocrite's  religion,  superstition, 
pilgrimages,  idolatry,  and  other  evil  and  naughty 
ceremonies  and  dreams,  justly  and  lawfully  abo- 
lished and  taken  away  by  authority  of  God's  word,'* 
others  wrested  the  Holy  Scriptures  so  as  "to  sub- 
vert and  overturn  as  well  the  sacraments  of  holy 
church  as  the  power  and  authority  of  princes  and 
magistrates,  and  in  effect  genendly  all  laws  and 
common  justice,  and  the  good  and  laudable  ordi* 
nances  and  ceremonies  necessary  and  coDvenient 
to  be  used  and  continued ;  some  of  them  also  using 
the  Scripture  permitted  to  them  by  the  king's 
goodness,  in  the  English  tongue,  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  after  such  fashions  and  sorts,  as  it 
is  not  convenient  to  be  suffered."  Both  parties,  it 
is  affirmed,  were  accustomed  to  dispute  respecting 
their  opinions  with  excessive  heat  and  arrogance 
both  in  the  churches  and  in  alehouses  and  taverns; 
"  one  part  of  them  calling  the  other  papist,  and 
the  other  part  calling  the  other  heretic."  The  use 
of  either  of  these  epithets  is  thereupon  strictly  for- 
bidden, unless  the  person  applying  it  can  justly 
and  lawfully  prove  the  truth  of  his  charge.  And 
then  it  is  commanded  that  *'no  person  except  such 
as  be  curates  or  graduates  in  any  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  such  as  be  or  shall  be 
admitted  to  preach  by  the  kiq^g's  license,  or  by  his 
vicegerent,  or  by  any  bishop  of  the  realm,  shall 
teach  or  preach  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  nor 
expound  the  mysteries  thereof  to  any  other ;  nor 
that  any  person  or  persons  shall  openly  read  the 
Bible  or  New  Testament  in  the  English  tOMue  in 
any  churches,  or  chapels,  or  elsewhere,  with  any 
loud  or  high  voice,  and  especially  during  the  time 
of  divine  service,  or  of  celebrating  and  saying  of 
masses ;  but  virtually  and  devoutly  to  hear  their 
divine  services  and  masses,  and  use  that  time  m 
reading  and  praying  with  peace  and  stillness,  as 
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good  Christian  men  uac  to  do."    **  Notwithstand- 
ing,"  it  is  added,   "  the  king  is  still  pleased  to 
permit  that  such  as  can  and  will  in  the  English 
tongue,  shall  and  may  quietly  and  reverently  read 
the  Bible  and   New  Testament  by  themselves 
secretly  at  all  times  and  places  convenient  for 
their   own  instruction  and  edification. "     They 
ere  warned,  however,  to  beware  of  their  own 
presumptuous  and  arrogant  expositions,   and  to 
resort  humbly  to  such  as  were  learned  in  holy 
Scripture  for  their  instruction  as  to  all  doubtful 
points.     Most  of  the  stronger  and  more  restrictive 
expressions  in  this  proclamation,  it  deserves  to  he 
noted,  were  inserted  by  Henry  himself,*  who,  in 
truth,  was  never  cordijdly  reconciled  to  the  great 
innovation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
which  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  had  induced  him  to 
sanction,  but  seems  to  have  had  strong  apprehen- 
sions of  its  producing  more  evil  than  good,  even 
while  the  ascendancy  of  these  ministers  was  still 
unimpaired.     He  was  8o6n  after  this,  indeed,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  grant  letters  patent  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  printing  the  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue  in  any  manner  of  volume  for  five  years, 
except  such  as  Cromwell  should  depute  and  assign ; 
and  Burnet  represents  this  as  a  new  permission, 
obtained  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer,  for  pri- 
vate persons  to  buy  Bibles  and  keep  them  in  their 
houses— all  that    had    been    previously  allowed 
being,  that  they  should  be  set  up  in  churches  and 
read  there.    But  for  this  statement  there  appears 
to  be  no  foundation.     It  may  be  presumed,  that 
when  the  English  Bible  was  first  printed  by  autho- 
rity, it  was  allowed  to  be  sold  to  all  who  chose  to 
buy  it,  like  any  other  book.   Various  expressions 
in  the  proclamation  we  have  just  quoted  prove 
that  it  was  accustomed  to  be  read  elsewhere   as 
well  as  in  the  churches  from  the  first — indeed,  it 
is    expressly  enjoined    to  be   so  read;   nor   is 
there  a  word  in  the  present  letters  patent  about 
the  liberty  of  purchasing  it,  which  Burnet  says 
was  now  first  granted  to  private  persons.     The  in- 
tention of  the  monopoly — for  that  is  really  what  is 
granted — ^is  stated  to  be  the  securing  of  uniformity 
in  the  editions  of  the  sacred  text,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  manifold  inconveniences  that  might 
arise  from  "  wilful  and  heady  folk,"   conferring 
upon  a  diversity  of  translations. 

In  May,  1 541,  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
another  proclamation  was  issued,  on  occasion  of  a 
new  impression  of  the  Bible  being  finished,  en- 
forcing the  order  formerly  made  by  that  minister, 
that  a  copy  of  the  book  should  be  fixed  and  set  up 
openly  in  every  parish  church,  which  it  was  now 
discovered  had  been  neglected  by  "  divers  and 
many  towns  and  parishes."  A  penalty  was  im- 
posed upon  all  who  should  not  comply  with  the 
order  before  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  next  ensuing, 
and,  to  the  intent  that  the  king's  loving  subjects 
might  have  **  the  said  Bibles  of  the  greatest 
volume  at  equal  and  reasonable  prices,"  it  was 

*  Sm  it  M  printed  by  Strype,  with  the  king's  delctloiit  and  other 
vltentions*  fa.  Scelct.  M«m.»  Append.  Ko.  ex. 


ordained  that  the  sellers  thereof  should  "  not  take 
for  any  of  the   said  Bibles  unbound  above  the 
price  of  ten  shillings,  and  for  every  of  the  said 
Bibles  well  and  sufficiently  bound,  trimmed,  and 
clasped,  not  above  twelve  shillings."     Care  was 
taken  at  the  same  time  to  reiterate  the  admonition 
tliat  the  people  should  read  the  Bibles  in  the 
churches  **  humbly,  meekly,  reverently,  and  obe- 
diently," and  that  none  of  them  '^  should  read  the 
said  Bibles  with  high  and  loud  voices ;  or  in  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mass,  and  other 
divine  services  used  in  the  church  ;"  and  that  none 
of  the  laity  '*  reading  the  same  should  presume  to 
take  upon  them  any  common  disputation,  argu- 
ment, or  exposition,  of  the  mysteries  therein  con- 
tained."    In  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  Bon- 
ner, now  Bishop  of  London,  ordered  six  of  the 
great  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  different  places  in  his 
cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  with  a  short  admonition  to 
the  same  effect  suspended  upon  each  of  the  pillars 
to  which  the  books  were  chained ;   but  the  irre- 
gularities objected  to  by  no  means  ceased ;  persons 
who  could  read,  and  who  had  clear  voices,  still 
read  aloud  to  the  rest  who  crowded  around  them, 
and  frequent   arguments  and    disputations  were 
unavoidable.     On  this  Bonner  put  forth  a  new 
advertisement,  in  which  he  threatened  that  if  the 
abuses  continued   he  would  remove  the  Bibles 
from  the  church  altogether.     In  the  following 
year,  1542,  a  direct  attack  was  made  upon  the 
English  Bible  in  the  convocation :  the  translation 
was  complained  of  as  full  of  faults,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  it  condemned  till  a  new  and  more 
correct  one  should  be  made  by  the  bishops,  who, 
probably,  if  the  task  had  been  committed  to  them, 
would  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  finish  it.     It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Gardiner  is  said  to  have 
come  forward  with  his  strange  proposal  that  certain 
words,  wherever  they  occurred,  should  be  left  in 
Latin,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  untranslate- 
able  into  English :  the  terms  particularised  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  occult  or  peculiarly  difficult 
meaning;   and  it  is  plausibly  inferred  by  Pro- 
testant writers  that  the  bishop's  real  design  was  to 
make  the  translation  unintelligible  to  the  people. 
The  scheme  of  a  new  translation,  however,  was 
defeated  by  the  management  of  Cranmer,  who  in- 
duced the  king  to  take  the  middle  course  of  re- 
ferring the  existing  translation  to  the  perusal  of 
the  two  universities.    The  great  majority  of  the 
bishops  protested  against  this  decision;   but  the 
convocation  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  present.     Soon  after,  as  we 
shall  find,  measures  were  adopted  which  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
any  translation  illegal  and  punishable  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if 
this  prohibition  ever  proved  much  more  than  a  dead 
letter. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rejection  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy, and  the  concession  to  the  people  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue,amounted  in  effect 
to  the  substitution  of  Protestantism  for  Romanism  a^ 
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the  national  religion ;  the  change,  if  not  yet  made  in 
form,  was  made  in  spirit  and  in  substance,  or  at 
least  the  preparation  was  made — the  first  move  was 
taken — which  was  to  assure  its  coming ;  but  the 
individual  whom  accident  had  placed  for  the  moment 
in  the  position  of  chief  control  over  the  movement, 
and  whose  personal  interests  and  passions,  as  we 
have  seen,  £d  more  than  anything  else  to  give  it 
its  first  great  impulse,  was  far  from  perceiving 
this.  Henry  himself,  the  founder  of  English  Pro- 
testantism, never  at  any  time  was,  oj  professed  to 
be,  a  Protestant ;  but  in  regard  to  all  the  main 
points  of  religious  doctrine  continued  opposed  to 
Protestantism  and  attached  to  the  common  Ca- 
tholic belief  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  course, 
however,  was  marked  by  some  fluctuation  and 
variety  of  opinion,  if  not  by  anything  that  could 
be  called  progress;  and  as  his  religion  was,  so 
long  as  he  occupied  the  throne,  the  rdigion  of  the 
state,  the  legally  established  faith  of  the  kingdom, 
we  shall  wind  up  our  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  . 
during  this  reign  by  shortly  noting  the  different 
attitudes  which  he  assumed  from  time  to  time  in 
his  character  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
dictator  of  the  national  creed.  This  review  will 
afford  us  opportunities  of  adverting,  as  we  pass 
along,  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  changes  made  in  the 
course  of  this  stage  of  the  Reformation,  which 
have  not  yet  been  noticed. 

In  the  year  1532  was  reprinted,  probably  for 
the  last  time  without  alteration,  the  old  Church- 
book,  or  directory  for  public  worship,  entitled  the 
Festival,  consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
Grolden  Legend,  or  book  of  the  biography  of  the 
saints.  It  was  of  course  a  thoroughly  Popish 
manual,  inculcating  all  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  church  with  as  little  reserve  or  qualifi- 
cation as  if  nobody  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  call 
any  of  them  in  question.  In  what  is  called  the 
Bedes,  or  instructions  to  the  people  what  and 
whom  they  are  to  pray  for,  the  pope  and  his  college 
of  cardinals  are  set  down  in  the  first  place  after 
the  good  estate  and  peace  of  holy  church ;  and  in 
the  sequel  are  emunerated  *'all  abbots,  priors, 
monks,  canons,  friars,  and  all  men  and  women  of 
religion,  in  what  order,  estate,  or  degree  that  they 
stand  in,  from  the  highest  estate  unto  the  lowest 
degree;"  all  they  "that  find  any  light  in  the 
church,  or  give  any  behests,  book,  bell,  chalice,  or 
vestment,  surplice,  altar-cloth,  or  towel,  lands, 
rents,  lamp,  or  light,  or  any  other  ornaments, 
whereby  God's  service  is  the  better  served,  sus- 
tained, and  maintained,  in  reading  and  singing;" 
and  "all  true  pilgrims  and  palmers  that  have 
taken  their  way  to  Rome,  to  Jerusalem,  to  St. 
Catherine's,  or  St.  James,  or  to  any  other  place." 
"  Furthermore,"  it  is  added,  "ye  shall  also  pray 
for  your  father's  soul,  for  your  mother's  soul,  for 
your  godfather's  soul,  for  your  godmother's  soul,  for 
your  brethren  and  sisters'  souls,  and  for  the  souls  of 
all  your  kinsfolk,  and  for  your  friends'  souls,  and 
for  all  the  souls  that  we  be  bound  to  pray  for;  and  for 
all  the  soulfi  that  be  in  the  pains  of  purgatory,  there 


abiding  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God."  The  seven 
sacraments,  the  seven  deeds  of  mercy,  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  nine  manners  of  horrible  pains, 
and  the  nine  manners  of  people  that  shall  be  tor- 
mented therewith,  are  all  faithfully  set  forth  and 
expounded.  Images  are  commended  as  signs  or 
means  whereby  men  should  learn  "whom  they 
should  worship  and  follow  in  living,"  although  to 
do  God's  worship  to  them  is  forbidden.  The 
benefits  of  hearing  mass  are  extolled  in  Bome  sin- 
gular expressions  :  "  that  day,"  it  is  declared, 
among  other  things,  "thou  shalt  not  lose  thine 
eyesight,  nor  die  sudden  death ;  nor  in  the  time  of 
the  mass  thou  shalt  not  wax  aged." 

Strype  conceives  that  this  book  was  not  wholly 
laid  aside  till  afler  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Some  corrections,  however,  were  of  neces- 
sity made  in  it  immediately  after  Henry's  breach 
witli  the  pope,  and  some  more  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  further  reforms.  In  the  course  of  the 
very  next  year,  1533,  before  the  pope's  authority 
was  cast  off  by  the  parliament,  Hemy  himself 
wrote  and  published  a  treatise  in  Latin  against  the 
tyraimy  and  horrible  impiety  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  (De  Potestate  Christianorum  Regum  in  suis 
ecclesiis,  contra  Pontificis  tyrannidem  et  horri- 
bilem  impietatem).  In  the  same  session  of  par- 
liament in  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  some  relief  from  the  severity  of  the 
old  laws  against  heresy  was  obtained  by  the  new 
act,  formerly  mentioned,  which  declared  that 
speaking  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
decrees  should  no  longer  be  considered  to  constitute 
that  offence,  and,  among  other  alleviations  of  the 
ancient  process,  ordained  that  the  charge  should  he 
proved  by  two  lawful  witnesses  at  the  least,— that 
the  trial  should  be  in  public, — ^and  that  the  accused 
person  might  be  bailed  at  the  discretion  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace.  This  year  also  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  kmg,  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  which  had  the  effect  of  doing  away 
with  the  use  of  the  form  in  the  Festival  called  the 
General  Sentence  or  Curse,  which  was  wont  to  be 
read  to  the  people  four  times  every  year  in  the  course 
of  the  church  service.  This  long  aiui  comprehensive 
denunciation  was  directed  with  especial  vehemence 
against  all  who  in  any  way  injured  or  troubled  the 
state  of  holy  church,  by  withdrawing  offerings, 
tithes,  rents,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues— by  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  -sanctuary, — by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  appertaining  to 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, — by  retaining  pos- 
session of  houses,  manors,  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  church, — by  removing  goods  with 
fraud  or  violence  out  of  any  church  or  religious 
house, — or  in  any  one  of  various  other  ways  that 
were  specified.  The  king's  order  to  the  bishops 
was  to  leave  out  in  the  General  Sentence  all  such 
articles  as  tended  to  the  glory  and  advancement  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  the  effect,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  to  cause  the  Curse  to  be  soon  laid 
aside  altogether.  Some  of  the  above  clauses  would 
have  sounded  too  awkwardly  if  they  had  been 
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allowed  to  be  heard  in  the  midfit  of  certain  of 
Henry's  projected  reforms.  The  catalogue  of  the 
objects  of  this  quarterly  fiilmination,  we  may  re- 
mark, was  read  in  English ;  but  the  Curse  itself, 
with  which  it  concluded,  was  in  Latin,  and  was  a 
very  singular  formula.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Festiyal,  the  bishop  being  clothed  in 
white,  and  accompanied  by  the  other  priests  be- 
longing to  the  church,  with  upliHed  cross  and 
candles  burning,  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  said, 
in  that  ancient  tongue,  **  By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  we  excommunicate, 
anathematise,  and  deliver  over  to  the  devil  all  the 
aforesaid  malefactors,  that  excommunicated,  ana- 
thematised, and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  they 
may  be ;  accursed  be  they  in  towns,  in  fields,  in 
highways,  in  footpaths,  under  roof,  out  of  doors, 
and  in  all  other  places,  standing,  sitting,  lying 
down,  rising  up,  walking,  running,  awake,  asleep, 
eating,  drinking,  and  doing  whatsoever  other 
thing ;  from  the  illumination  and  all  other  good 
things  of  the  church  we  debar  them ;  to  the  devil 
we  condemn  them ;  and  in  the  pains  of  hell-fire 
we  extinguish  their  souls — ^unless  they  repent  and 
make  satisfaction— -even  as  this  candle  is  extin- 
guished." And,  so  having  said,  to  strike  the  more 
terror,  amidst  the  sounding  of  bells  he  put  out 
the  light* 

As  yet,  however,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
single  doctrine,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  no  alteration  was  made  in  any 
part  of  the  ancient  national  profession  of  faith. 
This  very  year,  on  the  petition  of  the  convocation, 
Henry  issued  a  strict  proclamation  against  the 
importation  and  possession  of  what  were  called 
heretical  books.  Amopg  these,  according  to  a  list 
published  a  few  years  before,  were  Tyndal's  New 
Testament,  and  the  various  treatises  of  Luther, 
Hubs,  Zuinglius,  and  the  other  continental  re- 
formers. In  this  and  subsequent  years  many  per- 
sons even  suffered  at  the  stake  for  the  offence  of 
importing  and  dispersing  such  books.  One  fact, 
however,  is  recorded  in  connexion  with  this 
matter,  which  shows  how  the  mischief  of  heresy 
was  at  once  neutralised  in  Henry's  estimation  by  its 
admixture  with  anything  that  chanced  to  favour  his 
schemes  of  personal  gratification  and  aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  lists  of  the  prohibited  books  for  some 
years  past,  one  that  had  always  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  was  *The  Supplication  of  Beggars,' 
the  production  of  one  Simon  Fish,  a  gentleman  of 
Gray's  Inn,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
seas  in  consequence.  Strype  speaks  of  it  as' first 
printed  in  1524.  The  tract  is  preserved  in  Fox's 
*  Acts  and  Monuments,'  and  consists  of  a  com- 
plaint addressed  to  the  king  bv  the  beggars  against 
the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  but  especially 
the  mendicant  friars,  who,  the  writer  calculates 
(though  on  rather  loose  grounds),  collected  in  the 
way  of  alms  above  430,000/.  annually,-f-a  sum^ 

•  See  Uwrntnot  from  the  Feitival,  ia  Strype,  BccLm.  Hem.  T. 
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he  save,  which,  added  to  the  other  possessions  of 
the  church,  far  exceeded  half  the  entire  annual 
produce  of  the  kingdom,  although  the  number  of 
the  ecclesiastics  was  not  the  four  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  population.  The  view,  of  course,  that 
the  beggars  take  is,  that  the  alms  intercepted  by 
the  godly  mendicants,  the  members  of  an  order 
abundanUy  well  provided  for  otherwise,  is  all  so 
much  drawn  away  from  what  ought  of  right  to 
come  to  their  share.  This  book  being  sent  to 
Anne  Boleyn  about  the  year  1528,  was  by  her  soon 
afler  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  he  sent  for  Fish's  wife, 
whom  he  desired  to  fetch  her  husband  home  im- 
mediately, assuring  her  that  no  man  should  do 
him  any  harm.  Some  time  after,  when  the  book 
was  read  to  him,  pretending  not  to  have  seen  it 
before,  he  made  a  long  pause,  and  then  remarked 
significantly,  *'  If  a  man  in  pulling  down  an  old  stone 
wall  should  begin  at  the  lower  part,  the  upper  part 
might  chance  to  fall  upon  his  head."  He  seems  to 
have  meant  to  intimate  that  the  prudent  course 
would  be  to  begin  with  the  pope  and  then  to  fall 
upon  the  friars 

The  latter,  it  is  well  known,  early  drew  upon 
themselves  the  determined  hostility  of  the  king  by 
their  almost  universal  opposition  to  him,  and  ad- 
vocacy of  the  cause  of  Catherine,  in  the  affair  of 
the  divorce.  But  the  best  handle  which  they  gave 
him  for  the  execution  of  his  designs  for  their 
destruction,  arose  out  of  the  business  of  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  of  whose  prophecies  their  zeal  and 
credulity  made  them  very  generally  either  the 
dupes,  or  at  least  the  pretended  believers  and  up- 
holders.* Although  it  is  hardly  to  be  admitted, 
as  Burnet  affirms,  that  "  this  did  first  provoke  the 
king  against  the  regular  clergy,  and  drew  after  it 
all  the  severities  that  were  done  in  the  rest  of  his 
reign,"  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  the  historian  adds : — "  The  foulness  and  the 
wicked  designs  of  this  imposture  did  much  alienate 
people  from  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  made  the 
other  acts  both  pass  more  easily  and  be  better 
received  by  the  people.  It  was  also  generally 
believed  that  what  was  now  discovered  was  no 
new  practice,  but  that  many  of  the  visions  and 
miracles,  by  which  religious  orders  had  raised  their 
credit  so  high,  were  of  the  same  nature ;  and  it 
made  way  for  tiie  destroying  of  all  the  monasteries 
in  England,  though  all  the  severity  which  at  this 
time  followed  on  it  was,  that  the  observant  friars  of 
Richmond,  Greenwich,  Canterbury,  Newark,  and 
Newcastle,  were  removed  out  of  their  houses,  and 
put  with  the  other  Grey  friars;  and  Augustiu 
friars  were  put  in  their  housea." 

The  Nun  of  Kent  and  her  confederates,  or 
rather  those  who  made  use  of  her  as  their  instru- 
ment, were  put  to  death  in  1534.  At  this  time, 
under  the  ascendancy  of  Cranmer  and  Cromwell, 
and  the  still  unimpaired  influence  of  his  young 
and  beautiful  queen,  Henry  showed  perhaps  more 
of  an  inclination  towards  Protestantism  than  at  any 
f8eeMkt«,pp.88<885b 
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CouBT-A-iTBEKT  Chapel.  iu  (Itu  I'urnh  of  Aldia}(tuD.  Keut ;  wiiuru  tlia  lluty  Mnid  of  Koat  uttvrcd  her  I'ropheciet,  in  pfrasenoe  of  iLe 
Imoge  of  the  Virgin,  through  which  she  pretended  to  receive  her  iotpiratione.    From  on  Oti^nal  Drawing. 


Other  period  of  his  life.  It  was  now  that,  among 
other  evidences  which  he  gave  of  a  somewhat 
favourable  disposition  towards  even  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  reformers,  he  made  the  famous 
Latimer  one  of  his  chaplains,  on  the  recommend- 
ation, it  is  said,  of  Cromwell  and  of  his  physician, 
Dr.  Butts.  The  next  year,  Latimer,  whose 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was 
undoubted,  although  his  dexterity  and  ready  wit 
had  always  rescued  him  from  conviction,  on  the 
charge  of  heresy,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester.  Burnet  attributes  both  these  prefer- 
ments to  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  he  says,  "  reigned 
in  the  king's  heart  as  absolutely  as  he  did  over  his 
subjects." 

Some  notion  of  the  mixed  religion  patronised  at 
this  date  by  the  authorities  in  England  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  work  entitled  •  King  Henry's  Primer ;' 
a  second  edition  of  which  appeared,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  in  1535,  put  forth  professedly  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shal, archdeacon  of  Nottingham.  Strype  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  Cranmer,  in  all  probability, 
had  a  great  hand  in  it.  It  consisted  of  a  collection 
of  tracts  on  the  different  parts  of  divine  worship, 
most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  published  be- 
fore at  different  times,  but  were  now  revised  and 
accompanied  by  prefatory  admonitions  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prevailing  system.  On  the  whole,  the  work 
inculcated,  though  covertly,  a  sort  of  half-pro- 
testantism. In  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, with  which  it  commenced,  what  we 
call  the  second  commandment  was,  afler  the  com- 
mon Popish  fashion,  treated  as  part  of  die  first, 
but  in  others  of  the  pieces  the  Protestant  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  was  recognised.  The 
Ave  Maria,  or  Angel's  Salutation  of  our  Lady, 
was  prefaced  with  this  caution :  **  Here  first  of  all 


take  heed,  that  no  man  put  his  sure  trust  and 
hope  in  the  mother  of  God  or  her  merits ;  for  tliis 

sure  confidence  is  due  to  God  only The 

grace  and  favour  that  was  given  her  of  God,giveth 
us  an  occasion  to  praise  God,  and  give  him  thanks. 
"We  ought  none  otherwise  to  praise  and  love  her, 
than  one  which  hath  received  such  goodDess, 
without  her  own  deserving,  of  the  pure  liberality 
and  favour  of  God ;  even  as  she  herself  doth  ac- 
knowledge in  that  song  Magnificat. ^^  And  at  the 
end  of  the  Salutation  the  reader  is  again  called 
upon  to  remark,  that  no  petition  but  only  praises 
and  honour  are  contained  in  the  words :  "  there- 
fore," it  is  added,  "  we  cannot  call  this  salutation 

a  petition  or  prayer  properly Because  it  is 

not  lawful  for  us  to  expound  these  words  further 
than  they  sound,  and  than  the  Godhead  did  make 
them.*'  The  topic  of  the  unwarrantableness  of 
the  worship  of  the  Vii^in  and  the  saints  is  pressed 
with  still  less  reserve  in  other  places.  In  one 
place,  indeed,  the  writer  ventures  to  point  out  the 
great  danger  the  people  ran  of  falling  into  idolatry 
by  the  practice  of  such  worship,  and  comes  to 
this  bold  conclusion :  "  That  it  was  not  meet, 
comely,  nor  fitting,  that  in  our  prayers  we  should 
make  a  god  or  saviour  of  any  saint  in  heaven ;  do, 
not  of  our  blessed  Lady."  Still,  however,  the 
Litany,  although  given  in  English,  and  prefaced 
by  an  argument  against  praying  to  saints,  was  left 
with  all  the  old  addresses  to  the  Virgin,  to  the 
angels,  to  the  twelve  apostles,  the  martyrs,  con- 
fessors, and  virgins,  calling  upon  them  for  their 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  worshipper.  The 
Matins,  Even  Song,  and  Seven  Penitential  Psalms, 
were  all  likewise  given  in  English.  In  a  "  Devout 
and  Fruitful  Remembrance  of  Christ's  Passion," 
an  attack  was  made  upon  the  Buperstition  of  thiak- 
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ipg  tnat  any  benefits  could  accrue  from  carrying 
about  the  person  images,  painted  papers,  or  carved 
crosses,  designed,  as  was  pretended,  to  be  helps 
towards  beholding  the  passion  of  Christ — that  by 
such  means,  for  instance,  safety  could  be  secured 
from  fire,  water,  or  any  other  peril.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  daring  instance  of  speaking  out 
occurs  in  the  admonition  prefixed  to  the  Dirige^ 
popularly  called  the  Dirge^  which  was  the  office 
that  used  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  alteration  in  the  old  form,  except  that 
the  words  are  translated  into  English ;  but  in  the 
prefiitory  observations  the  writer  says,  "  Among 
other  works  of  darkness  and  deep  ignorance, 
wherein  we  have  blindly  wandered,  following  a 
sort  of  blind  guides  many  days  and  years,  I  ac- 
count this  not  one  of  the  least,  that  we  have  rung 
and  simg,  mumbled,  murmured,  and  piteously 
puled  forth  a  certain  sort  of  psalms,  with  responds, 
versicles,  and  lessons  to  the  same,  for  the  souls  of 
our  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  departed  out  of 
this  world ;  which  psalms  and  lessons,  I  beseech 
God  I  die  if  they  make  any  more  for  any  such  use 
and  purpose,  that  is  to  say»  that  they  ought  or  may 
be  used  rather  for  them  &at  be  departed  than  for 
them  that  be  in  life  and  in  good  bodily  health, 
than  may  Te  Deum  or  Gloria  Excelsis,**  **  There 
is  nothing,"  it  is  added,  "  in  the  Dinger  taken 
out  of  the  Scripture,  that  makes  any  more  mention 
of  the  souls  departed,  than  doth  the  tale  of  Robin 
Hood.^^  This  direct  attack  upon  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  is  in  the 
highest  strain  of  that  spirit  of  hostility  and  scorn 
with  which  the  ancient  church  was  now  assailed 
by  her  avowed  enemies.  These,  indeed,  were  the 
parts  of  the  Popish  system  against  which  perhaps 
the  strongest  and  most  general  feeling  had  been 
excited,  ever  since  Luther  had  been  led  directly  to 
the  denial  of  purgatory  by  his  commencing  move- 
ment— the  attack  upon  indulgences. 

In  his  present  circumstances,  threatened  as  he 
was  with  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  for  his 
treatment  of  Catherine,  the  friendship  of  the  Pro- 
testant prmces  of  Gennany  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Henry ;  and  he  never,  before  or  after, 
went  so  far  in  the  directiou  of  the  new  opinions  in 
religion  as  he  now  did  in  his  endeavours  to  secure 
that  object.  After  some  preliminary  negotiation, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1536,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
federacy presented  their  proposals  to  him  in  a 
**  petition  and  request,"  consisting  of  fourteen 
articles,  his  answer  to  which,  printed  by  Burnet  in 
his  Supplement,  from  the  original  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  exhibits  him  to  us  in  the  most  Pro- 
testant character  he  ever  assumed. 

The  first  demand  of  the  German  princes  was, 
that  he  would  set  forth  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
sincere  doctrine  of  the  faith  in  the  terms  of  the 
famous  Augsburg  Confession, — a  summary  of  all  the 
tenets  taught  by  Luther,  which  they  themselves 
had  adopted  and  subscribed  a  few  years  before. 
To  this  Henry  replied,  that  he  had  of  long  time 


mmded  to  set  forth  the  said  gospel  and  true  doc- 
trine, which  moreover  he  was  most  ready  to  defend 
both  with  life  and  goods ;  but  still,  he  added,  he 
could  not  bring  himself,  "  being  a  king  reckoned 
somewhat  learned  (though  unworthy),"  and  having 
also  so  many  excellent  and  learned  men  within  his 
realm,  "  to  accept  at  any  creature's  hands  the 
observing  of  his  and  his  realm's  faith,  the  only 
ground  whereof  remaineth  in  Scripture."     Instead 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  desired  "  it  would 
please  his  said  confederates  and  friends  to  send 
hither  some  of  their  best  learned  men  to  confer  and 
conclude  with  him  and  his  learned  men,  to  the  in- 
tent to  have  a  perfect  concord  and  union  in  faith." 
In  a  second  answer  he  went  still  farther  in  his 
general  professions  of  regard  and  approval;  he 
acknowledged  not  only  their  great  constancy  in  the 
setting  forth  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  "  that  was 
darkened  afore,"  but  also  their  exhorting  himself 
to  the  defence  of  the  same,  which  was  most  ac* 
ceptable  to  him,  and  he  thanked  them  as  well  on 
his  own  account  as  on  account  of  all  Christendom, 
acknowledging  the  great  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
the  said  princes  such  steadfastness  and  strength ; 
"  their  wondrous  virtues,"  he  proceeded,  rising  to 
a  yet  more  impassioned  tone,  "  have  so  ravished 
and  drawn  his  mind  to  their  love  that  he  was 
fiilly  determined  never  to  let  pass  without  corre- 
spondence of  love  any  occasion  that  he  should  think 
might  conduce  in  anywise  to  their  good  minds  and 
godly  proceedings."     Still  he  avoided  committing 
himself  to  any  specific  adoption  of  their  Lutheran 
doctrines.      "This    negotiation,"     says    Burnet, 
"  sunk  to  a  great  degree  upon  Queen  Anne's 
tragical  fall ;  and  as  the  king  thought  they  were 
no  more  necessary  to  him,  so  they  saw  his  in- 
tractable humour,  and  had  no  hope  of  succeeding 
with  him  unless  they  would  have  allowed  him  a 
dictatorship  in  matters  of  religion."     In  another 
place  the  same  historian,  partial  as  he  is  on  the 
whole  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  English 
Reformation,  admits,  in  substance,  that  he  now 
arrogated  to  himself,  in  matters  of  religion,  an  in- 
fallibility and  authority  as  absolute  as  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  the  most  inperious  or  intolerant  of 
the  popes.     He  "  was  too  ready,"  are  his  words, 
-'  upon  slight  grounds  to  bring  his  subjects  to  the 
bar,   where,  though  the  matter  was    always  so 
ordered  that  according  to  law  they  were  indicted 
and  judged,  yet,  the  severity  of  the  law  bordering 
somewhat  on  rigour  and  cruelty,  he  came  to  be 
called  a  cruel  tyrant.     Nor  did  his  severity  lie  only 
on  one  side,  but,  being  addicted  to  some  tenets  of 
the  old  religion,  and  impatient  of  contradiction, — or, 
perhaps,  blown  up  either  with  the  vanity  of  his 
new  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  or  with  the 
praises  which    flatterers  bestowed  on   him, — he 
thought  all  persons  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
belief  by  his  dictates,  which  made  him  prosecute 
Proteatau^s  as  well  as  Papists."    The  history  of 
his  reiim,  ^'^^^  iii  the   preceding  chapter,  has 
alre^^^  \0^ceii  before  the  reader  numerous  examples 
of  ^  3 .  VOt)^^^^*"^  ferocity  with  which  he  went  on  to 
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the  end  of  his  life,  making  martyrs  alike  of  Papists 
and  Protestants, — ^both  of  those  who,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  Uiink,  believed  too  much,  and  of 
those  who  did  not  believe  enough.  This  was  an 
extension  of  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  popish 
church,  under  which  believing  too  much,  at  least, 
was  not  an  error  that  ever  exposed  people  to 
danger. 

In  the  convocation  which  met  in  June  this  year, 
and  in  which  Cromwell  occupied  the  chief  seat  as 
the  king's  vicegerent,  a  great  deal  of  debate  took 
place  touching  the  new  opinions  in  religion.  Sixty- 
seven  of  these  opinions,  embracing  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  old  Lollards  and  Wyclififites,  of  the 
Lutherans  and  other  Protestant  reformers  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  were  com- 
plained of  by  the  lower  house  as  prevalent  errors 
that  demanded  correction.  The  representation 
also  noticed  many  extravagant  and  indecorous 
expressions,  and  irreverent  jests  touching  confession, 
praying  to  saints,  holy-water,  and  the  other  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  which  were  asserted  to  be 
current  among  the  preachers  of  the  said  obnoxious 
doctrines  and  their  followers,  and  called  for  their 
suppression,  not  without  some  oblique  reflections 
on  Cranmer  and  his  few  brethren  on  the  bench  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  with  himself,  as  having  ne- 
glected their  duty  in  not  putting  down  such  abuses. 
Cromwell,  however,  sdll  had  influence  enough 
with  Henry  to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration  re- 
buking, at  least  by  implication,  this  officious  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  and  rather  intimating  a  favourable 
disposition  towards  some  of  the  denounced  opinions. 
It  was  stated  to  be  the  king's  pleasure  that  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  should  be  re- 
formed by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  maintained  which  did  not  rest  on 
that  authority,  seeing  it  was  absurd  that  if  the 
Scripture,  as  was  admitted,  really  contained  the 
true  laws  of  religion,  recourse  should  be  had  rather 
to  glosses  and  the  decrees  of  popes  than  to  that 
sure  word  of  God.  Afterwards  many  of  the  doc- 
trinal points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties 
were  discussed  at  great  length ; — Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  Stokesby  Bishop  of  London,  Tunstall  of 
Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Longland  of 
Lincoln,  Sherbum  of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich, 
and  Kite  of  Carlisle,  standing  up,  as  far  as  they 
durst,  for  the  unmitigated  ancient  faith ;  and  Cran- 
mer, Goodrich  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Salisbury,  Lati- 
mer of  Worcester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilsey  of 
Rochester,  and  Barlow  of  St.  David's  maintaining 
the  more  Protestant  views.  In  the  end  certain 
articles  were  agreed  upon,  which,  after  being  in 
several  places  corrected  and  tempered  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  were  signed  by  Cromwell,  Cranmer, 
and  seventeen  other  bishops,  forty  abbots  and 
priors,  and  filly  archdeacons  and  proctors  of  the 
lower  house,  and  were  finally  confirmed  by  the 
king,  and  published,  with  a  preface  in  his  name. 
These  articles,  therefore,  constituted  for  the  pre- 
sent the  confession  «f  faith,  or  authoritative  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church ; 


and  they  become  in  this  way  a  very  important  and 
interestmg  historical  monument.  In  general,  the 
system  which  they  established  may  be  described  as 
more  Protestant  in  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  than  in  their  practical  development,  as  if  a 
compromise  had  been  made  between  the  two  paitin 
on  the  somewhat  odd  understanding  that  the  state- 
ment of  fundamental  principles  should  thioughoat 
be  left  to  the  one,  and  that  of  practical  deductions 
and  directions  to  the  other. 

The  articles  began  with  a  distinct  admission  of  the 
great  Protestant  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible,  qualified  only  by  the  addition,  to  which  few 
Protestants  would  then  object, — ^that  the  three 
ancient  creeds,  that  of  the  Apostles,  the  Nicene, 
and  the  Athanasian,  should  be  held  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scriptures ;  according  to  these 
standards,  and  in  their  words,  it  was  declared  all 
things  should  be  interpreted,  and  all  heresies  con- 
trary to  them  should  be  condemned,  especially 
those  condemned  by  the  first  four  general  councils. 
When  particular  controverted  matters,  however, 
came  to  be  spoken  of,  the  language  employed  was 
not  always  so  explicit  and  decisive,  or  at  least  was 
not  always  perfectly  consistent  with  this  introduc- 
tory announcement.  In  regard  to  Baptism  the 
opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians  were 
declared  to  be  detestable  heresies.  Concerning 
penance  it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation— 
that  it  consisted  of  contrition,  confession,  and 
amendment  of  life,  with  exterior  works  of  charity 
— that  confession  to  a  priest  is  necessary,  if  it  may 
be  had — that  his  absolution  is  spoken  by  an  autho- 
rity given  to  him  by  Christ  in  the  gospel,  and 
must  be  believed  as  if  it  were  spoken  by  God  him- 
self— that  therefore  none  were  to  condemn  auri- 
cular confession,  but  to  use  it  for  the  comfort  of 
their  consciences.  In  the  article  touching  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  laid  down  in  the  most  unqualified  terms; 
the  people  were  to  be  instructed  that,  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,  there  was  truly  and  suh- 
stantially  given  the  very  same  body  of  Christ  that 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  another  article 
the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salyation  was  dis- 
tinctly asserted,  and  so  far  there  was  a  rejection  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  conceded  thsi 
a  sinner  will  not  be  justified  by  God  for  the  merit 
or  worthiness  of  any  good  work  he  may  have  done; 
and  it  was  noted  with  especial  prominence  and 
emphasis  that  the  good  works  necessary  to  salva- 
tion  were  not  only  external  acts,  but  the  inwaid 
motions  and  graces  of  God's  holy  spirit,  such  as 
dreading,  fearing,  and  loving  God,  having  firm 
confidence  in  him,  calling  upon  him,  baring 
patience  in  all  adversities,  hating  sin,  and  hiring 
purposes  and  wills  not  to  sin  again,  with  such 
other  emotions  and  virtues  as  were  consenting  t^sA 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  God.  The  same  struggle 
and  intermixture  of  opposite  opinions  is  to  be  d]<- 
cemed  in  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  images; 
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here,  again,  the  old  practice  being  retained,  but 
guarded,  and  in  some  degree  corrected  and  checked, 
by  the  modern  principle.    The  people  were  to  be 
instructed  that  the  use  of  images  was  warranted  by 
Scripture,  and  that,  serving  as  they  did  to  repre- 
sent good  examples  and  to  stir  up  devotion,  it  was 
meet  that  they  should  stand  in  the  churches ;  but 
in  order  to  the  avoidance  of  such  superstition  as  it 
was  thought  had  been  fallen  into  in  times  past,  it 
was  agreed  that  while  censing,  kneeling,  offering, 
and  poforming  other  acts  of  worship  before  images 
should  still  be  allowed,  the  worshippers  should  be 
told  that  they  must  really  do  the  worship  not  to 
the  image,  but  to  God  and  his  honour.    A»  for  the 
estimation  in  which  the  saints  were  to  be  held,  it 
was  laid  down,  with  the  like  ingenious  indentation 
and  dovetailing  of  the  two  colours  of  opinion,  first, 
that  people  were  not  to  think  to  obtain  those  things 
at  the  hands  of  the  saints  which  were  to  be  obtained 
only  of  God;  secondly,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
good  to  pray  to  them  to  pray  with  and  for  us ;  and 
thirdly,  that  all  the  days  appointed  by  the  church 
for  the  memories  of  the  saints  were  to  be  kept, 
but  yet  that  the  king  might  at  any  time  lessen  uie 
number  of  the  said  days,  and  must  be  obeyed  if 
he  did  so.    Another  article  sanctioned  as  good 
and  laudable,  and  as  having  mystical  significations 
m  them,  as  well  as  being  useful  to  lift  up  the  mind 
to  God,  all  the  old  customary  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious worship — ^the  vestments  of  the  priest,  the 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  distribution  of  holy 
bread,  the  bearing  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day, 
the  giving  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  bear- 
ing of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  creeping  to  the 
Cross  and  kissing  it  on  Good  Friday,  the  hallow- 
ing the  font,  and  other  exorcisms  and  benedictions. 
Upon  these  points  of  mere  external  observance  the 
reforming  party  probably  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  stand,  nor  indeed  were  they  by 
any  means  all  of  one  mind  as  to  such  matters. 
The  last  of  the  articles  related  to  the  much  contro- 
verted questions  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the 
dead  ;   and  here,  on  the  whole,  the  Protestant 
notions  must  be  considered  to  have    prevailed, 
although  there  was  still  something  of  the  usual 
balancing  and  compounding  together  of  adverse 
if  not  absolutely  contradictory  views  and  state- 
ments.    To  pray  for  the  soids  departed  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  custom  which  had  continued  in  the 
church    from  the  beginning,    and  therefore  the 
people  were  to  be  instructed  that  it  was  good  and 
charitable  to  praj  for  them,  and  to  make  others 
pray  for  them,  m  masses  and  exequies,  and  to 
give  alms  to  them  for  that  end.    But  since,  it  was 
added,  the  place  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  in,  and 
the  pains  they  suffered,  were  left  by  the  Scripture 
uncertain,  they  ought  to  be  wholly  resigned  to  the 
mercy  of  God  $  and  therefore  all  Uiose  abuses  were 
to  be  put  away  which  had  arisen  under  the  pre- 
tence of  purgatory,  such  as  that  souls  were  to  be 
delivered  out  of  it  either  by  the  pope's  pardons,  or 
by  masaes  said  in  certain  places  or  before  certain 
images.    This  may  be  described  as  the  nearest 
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approach  to  the  denial  of  purgatory  that  could  be 
made  without  absolutely  denying  it. 

This  mongrel  religion,  neither  Romanism  nor 
Protestantism,  but  an  irr^^ar  patchwork  or  un- 
oemented  jumble  of  both,  could  not  be  expected, 
after  it  was  manu^tured  and  produced,  to  be  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  any  part  of  the  nation.*    As 
soon  as  it  was  published,  Bumet  tells  us,  it  **  oc- 
casioned a  great  variety  of  censures ;" — that  is,  of 
expressions  of  opinion  respecting  it.      On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
decided  advance  in  a  Protestant  direction.     The 
Protestants,  with  that  reliance  on  the  productive 
efficacy  of  speculative  principles  which  their  whole 
system  tended  to  beget  and  foster,  no  doubt  felt  an 
assured  confidence  that  the  old  superstitious  prac- 
tices which  the  articles  tolerated  would  ere  long 
give  way  before  the  sound  doctrines,  in  the  soil  of 
which  they  were  so  inartificially  stuck,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  make  them  there  take  root  and 
flourish.     The  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  their  opposite  instinct,  may 
have  allowed  themselves  to  take  some  consolation 
in  the  hope  that  the  popular  mind  was  too  gross 
and  uninstructed  to  be  much  affected  by  any  mere 
doctrinal  explanations,  and  that  the  old  ceremonial 
observances,  addressing  their  senses  and  passions, 
and  moulding  their  habits  from  infancy,  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  cold,  abstract  dogmata  and 
arguments,  that  appealed  only  to  their  understand- 
ings.    Still  recent  experience  was  not  in  favour  of 
this  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  nor,  indeed,  did  it 
take  in  more  than  a  part  of  the  case.   Bumet,  there- 
fore, is  probably  correct  in  describing  the  Romanists 
as  **  unspeakably  troubled  "  by  the  publication  of 
the  articles.     "  Four  sacraments,"  he  observes, 
**were  passed  over,  which  would  encourage  ill- 
affected  people  to  neglect  them.     The   gainful 
trade  by  the  belief  of  purgatory  was  put  down ; 
for  though  it  was  said  to  be  good  to  give  alms  fur 
praying  for  the  dead,  yet,  since  both  the  dreadful 
stories  of  the  miseries  of  purgatory  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  redeeming  souls  out  of  them  by  masses 
were  made    doubtful,  the  people's  charity   and 
bounty  that  way  would   soon  abate;   and,   in  a 
word,  the  bringing  matters  under  dispute  was  a 
great  mortification  to  them,  for  all  concluded  that 
this  was  but  a  preamble  to  what  they  might  expect 
afterwards." 

The  publication  of  the  articles  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  abolishing,  in 
conformity  with  the  authority  given  by  one  of 
them,  a  considerable  number  of  holidays,  including 
most  of  those  in  the  harvest  season, — a  measure  of 
policy  which,  however  calculated  to  be  ultimately 
beneficial,  was,  perhaps,  not  very  wise  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  popular  mind  at  the  moment,  and  is 
admitted  to  have  had  as  great  an  effect  as  any  of 

•  "  It  U  yet  bnt  a  mingle-mangle,  a  hotch-potch/  Mid  Latimer  of 
the  Eeftirmatioo.  in  one  of  hie  lenaona ;  "  I  cannot  tell  what ;  partly 
popery,  and  partly  true  religion  mingled  together.  They  w 
country,  when  they  call  their  boga  to  the  twine-trougli,  ' 
thy  mingle-mangle/— cone,      "  "     """^   --*... 
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the  sudden  innovations  that  were  now  made  in  pro- 
voking the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  the  other 
serious  insurrectionary  movemcubs  that  took  place 
in  the  close  of  this  year.  A  set  of  injunctions  to 
the  clergy  was  also  issued  hy  Cromwell  as  vice- 
gerent, in  the  king's  name,  "  which,"  says  Bur- 
net, "  was  the  first  act  of  pure  supremacy  done  hy 
the  king ;  for  in  all  that  went  before  he  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  convocations."  The  in- 
junctions, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  penned 
by  Cranmer,  after  exhorting  the  clergy  to  see,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  to  the  observance  of  the  new 
articles,  and  of  the  laws  and  statutes  made  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  directed  that  all  children  and  servants 
should  be  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  and 
understand  their  Paternoster,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  their  mother  tongue,  for 
which  purpose  the  curates  were,  in  their  sermons, 
deliberately  and  plainly  to  recite  one  clause  or 
article  of  the  said  forms  one  day,  and  another 
another  day,  till  they  should  be  taught  and  learned 
by  httle,  and  were  also  to  deliver  the  same  in 
writing,  or  show  where  printed  books  containing 
them  were  to  be  sold,  to  those  that  could  read  and 
should  desire  to  have  such  copies.  In  another 
paragraph  it  was  thought  necessary  to  order  that 
parsons,  vicars,  curates,  and  other  priests  should  in 
nowise,  at  any  unlawful  time,  nor  for  any  other 
cause  than  their  honest  necessity,  haunt  or  resort 
to  any  taverns  or  ale-houses ;  and  that  after  their 
dinner  or  supper  they  should  not  give  themselves 
to  drinking  or  riot,  spending  their  time  idly,  by 
day  or  by  night,  at  tables  or  card-playing,  or  any 
other  unlawful  game,  but  at  such  times  as  they 
should  have  such  leisure,  should  read  or  hear 
somewhat  of  holy  scripture,  or  should  occupy  them- 
selves with  some  other  honest  exercise. 

In  the  following  year,  1537,  the  war  of  refor- 
mation began  to  be  carried  on  by  Cromwell  and 
his  associates  afler  a  new  fashion,  by  the  de- 
struction of  images,  relics,  and  shrines,  which  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  popular  veneration, — a 
measure  which  was  rather  facilitated  than  origin- 
ally provoked  by  the  discoveries  that  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries 
now  commenced.  One  of  the  orders  given  to  the 
visitors  was  to  make  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the  relics  and  images  in  any  of  these  houses  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  wont  to  be  made.  **  In 
this,"  says  Burnet,  **  Dr.  London  (the  same  who 
has  already  been  mentioned  for  his  alleged  prac- 
tices in  corrupting  the  nuns  of  Chepstow)  did 
great  service.  From  Reading  he  writes  that  the 
chief  relics  of  idolatry  in  the  nation  were  there : — 
an  angel  with  one  wing,  that  brought  over  the 
spear's  head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side.  To 
which  he  adds  a  long  inventory  of  their  other  relics, 
and  says  there  were  as  many  more  as  would  fill 
four  sheets  of  paper.  He  also  writes  from  other 
places  that  he  had  everywhere  taken  down  their 
images  and  trinkets.  At  St.  Edmundsbury,  as 
John  ap  Rice  informedi  they  found  some  of  the 


coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  the  parings  of  St. 
Edmunds  toes,  St.  Thomas  Becket*8  penknife 
and  boots,  with  as  many  pieces  of  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour  as  would  make  a  large  whole  cross.  They 
had  also  relics  against  rain,  and  for  hindering 
weeds  to  spring.  But  to  pursue  this  further  were 
endless,  the  relics  were  so  innumerable.  And  the 
value  which  tlie  people  had  of  them  may  be 
gathered  from  this — ^that  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew  s 
finger,  set  in  an  ounce  of  silver,  was  laid  to  pledge 
by  the  house  of  Wastacre  for  forty  pounds;  but 
the  visitors,  when  they  suppressed  that  house,  did 
not  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  so  high  a  rate." 
Some  of  the  images  were  brought  to  London,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  juggling  impostures 
of  the  monks,  were  broken  up  at  St.  Paul's  Crois 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  One  in  particular 
is  mentioned, — a  crucifix  of  enormous  size,  com- 
monly called  the  Rood  of  Grace,  which  was  kept 
at  Boxley,  in  Kent  This  image  was  no  mere 
stock,  but  was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reply- 
ing to  the  worship  and  oblations  offered  to  it  by 
various  significant  gestures,  rolling  its  eyes,  bend- 
ing its  brows,  moving  its  lips,  shaking  its  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  courteously  inclining  its  whole 
body  when  it  was  pleased  wiUi  what  was  set  before 
it,  and  by  some  other  equally  expressive  piece  of 
pantomime  denotmg  its  dissatisfaction  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  supplicant's  prayers.  This  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  an  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  for  an  age  in  which  the  general  igno- 
rance of  mechanical  science  was  gross  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  put  forward  as  something  super- 
natural. No  wonder  that  so  long  as  its  pretensiooi 
were  believed  pilgrims  came  to  it  in  crowds,  and 
were  lavish  in  their  ofierings  to  so  accomplished 
an  image.  One  Nicholas  Partridge  has  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  suspect  the  cheat,  and  of 
having  followed  up  the  conception  of  that  brilHaot 
original  idea  by  an  examination  of  the  crucifix, 
which  at  once  discovered  to  him  the  matenal 
springs  and  wheelwork  by  which  its  performances 
were  set  in  motion.  On  this  it  was  first  bitiught 
to  Maidstone,  and  shown  to  the  people  there;  theo 
it  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  made  to  go  through 
its  various  movements  in  presence  of  the  king  aoJ 
the  whole  court  j  and,  finally,  it  was  carried  to  S:. 
Paul's,  and  there  publicly  broken  up  and  buried, 
afler  the  delivery,  by  order  of  the  council,  of  • 
sermon  upon  the  subject  by  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. Another  famous  miracle  which  was  now 
detected  was  that  of  the  crystal  vial  at  Hales,  in 
Gloucestershire,  containing,  as  was  pretended,  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  the  people  sometimes  saw, 
and  sometimes  could  not  see,  the  cause  of  which 
latter  "  effect  defective,"  they  were  told,  was  their 
being  at  the  moment  in  mortal  sin,  which  meant 
that  they  must  make  further  offerings.  Thj  mrnr 
culous  blood  was  found  to  be  the  blood  of  a  duck, 
which  was  renewed  every  week,  and  was  made 
visible  or  invisible,  as  the  occasion  called  for,  by  • 
person  placed  behind  it  turning  to  the  spectator  the 
thin  or  thick  side  of  the  glass.    Mention  has  been 
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made  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  huge  Welsh 
wooden  image,  called  Darvel  Gatheren,  which  was 
among  those  brought  up  to  London  at  this  time, 
and  which  was  made  to  serve  for  fuel  to  bum  Friar 
Forest.*  According  to  an  account  of  this  image 
by  the  visitors  of  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  it  was 
the  general  belief  of  the  people  of  the  country  that 
it  had  the  power  to  deliver  from  hell  the  souls  of 
those  who  could  secure  its  favour,  in  consequence 
of  which  notion  so  many  as  five  or  six  hundred 
pilgrims  would  sometimes  flock  to  it  in  a  day, 
some  bringing  money,  others  oxen — ^all  coming 
with  something  in  their  hands.  The  rich  shrines 
of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  of  Ipswich,  of  Isling- 
ton, and  many  others,  were  also  now  brought  to 
London,  and  burned  by  order  of  CromwelL  The 
particulars  of  the  demolition  of  Becket's  shrine  at 
Canterbury,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  already 
detailed.t  '*  The  riches  of  that,"  as  Burnet  ex- 
presses it,  **  together  with  his  disloyal  practices, 
made  the  king  resolve  both  to  unshrine  and  un- 
saint  him  at  once."  So,  not  only  was  his  shrine 
broken  down  and  carried  away,  but  "  the  king 
also  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
calendar,  and  the  office  for  his  festivity  to  be 
dashed  out  of  all  breviaries." 

The  abolition  of  images  and  pilgrimages  occu- 
pied a  principal  place  in  a  new  set  of  instructions 
which  Cromwell  issued  to  the  clergy  in  1538. 
Every  parish  priest,  once  in  the  three  months  at 
the  least,  was  now  directed  to  preach  a  sermon 
exhorting  his  hearers  '*  not  to  repose  their  trust  or 
affiance  in  any  other  works  devised  by  men's 
fantasies  besides  scripture;  as  in  wandering  to 
pilgrimages,  offering  of  money,  candles,  or  tapers 
to  images  or  relics,  or  kissing  or  licking  the  same 
over,  saying  over  a  number  of  beads,  not  under^ 
standed  or  minded  on,  or  in  suchlike  superstition." 
Further,  continued  the  zealous  vicegerent,  **  such 
feigned  images  as  ye  know  in  any  of  your  cures  to 
be  so  abused  with  pilgrimages  or  offerings  of  any 
thing  made  thereunto,  ye  shall,  for  avoiding  of 
that  most  detestable  offence  of  idolatry,  forthwith 
take  down,  and  without  delay;  and  shall  suffer 
from  henceforth  no  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of 
wax  to  be  set  afore  any  image  or  picture,  but  only 
the  light  that  commonly  goeth  across  the  church 
by  the  rood-loft,  the  light  before  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  and  the  light  above  the  sepulchre,  which, 
for  the  adorning  of  the  church,  and  divine  service, 
ye  shall  suffer  to  remain."  The  people  were, 
moreover,  to  be  admonished  that  images  were  of 
no  other  use  except  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  books  to  the  unlearned,  that  knew  no  letters, 
whereby  they  might  be  reminded  of  the  lives  and 
conversation  of  the  persons  represented  by  the 
images.  If  the  images  were  abused  to  any  other 
purpose,  it  was  idolatry ;  **  and,  therefore,"  it  was 
added,  *'  the  king's  highness,  graciously  tendering 
the  weal  of  his  subjects'  souls,  hath  in  part  already, 
and  more  will  hereafter,  travail  for  the  abolishing 
of  such  images  as  might  be  an  occasion  of  so 
•8eeaiite^p.lOa.  t  lUd.  | 


great  an  offence  to  God,  and  so  great  danger  to  the 
souls  of  his  loving  subjects."  Another  clause 
imposed  rather  an  awkward  office — ordering  the 
clergyman,  if  he  had  ever  in  time  past  declared 
anything  to  his  parishioners  to  the  extolling  or 
setting  forth  of  pilgrimages,  images,  or  feigned 
relics,  now  openly  before  them  to  recant  and  con- 
demn the  same ;  showing  them,  as  was  the  truth, 
that  in  making  the  former  statement  he  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  no  ground  of  Scripture,  but  as  one 
led  and  seduced  by  a  common  error  and  abuse 
crept  into  the  church  through  the  avarice  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  a  source  of  profit.  One  of  the 
present  injunctions  also  levelled  a  side -blow  at 
the  practice  of  praying  to  the  saints :  it  was  directed, 
that  whereas,  in  times  past,  people  in  their  pro- 
cessions had  been  used  to  say  Ora  'pro  nobis  to  so 
many  of  the  saints  that  they  had  not  time  to  sing 
the  good  suffrages  addressed  to  God  that  followed, 
they  should  now  be  taught  that  it  was  better  to 
omit  the  Ora  pro  nobisy  and  to  sing  the  other 
suffrages. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  state  of  matters,  as 
Burnet  expresses  it,  "  began  to  turn."  The  sequel 
of  Henry's  course  in  regard  to  doctrinal  changes, 
was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  momentary 
starts  of  caprice  or  passion,  rather  a  going  back 
than  a  going  forward.  Although  he  had  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  indeed,  he 
had  no  notion  that  the  English  church  should  be 
left  without  a  pope ;  his  objection  was  not  to  the 
thing,  but  to  the  person ;  and  his  main  object  in 
displacing  the  Bishop  of  Rome  evidently  was,  that, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  the  religion  of  his  own  subjects 
was  concerned,  he  might  moimt  the  same  seat  of 
absolute  and  not  to  be  questioned  authority  him- 
self. The  ancient  head  of  the  Roman  church 
never  put  forward  greater  pretensions  to  infallibility 
than  were,  if  not  distinctly  advanced  in  words,  yet 
constantly  acted  upon  by  the  new  head  of  the 
English  church  in  his  narrower  empire  of  spiritual 
despotism.  And,  singularly  enough,  he  found  his 
account  in  thus  setting  up  a  rival  pope,  not  only 
with  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Roman 
supremacy,  who  were  gratified  by  seeing  that 
thrown  down,  but  even  with  many  of  the  Catholics 
themselves,  who  found  that  if  they  had  lost  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  for  their  pope,  they  had  yet 
not  lost  a  pope  altogether — that  the  thing  remained, 
though  the  person  was  changed.  The  latter,  seeing 
they  could  do  no  better  in  the  state  to  which 
matters  had  been  brought,  were  now  contented 
even  to  affect  a  satisfaction  with  the  changes  that 
had  been  already  made,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
preventing  further  innovations.  After  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Lambert,  the  Sacramentary, 
in  November,  1538,*  in  which  Henry  took  person- 
ally Bo  conspicuous  a  part,  *Uhe  party  that  opposed 
the  RgfoTHiation,"  says  Burnet,  ^'persuaded  the 
kiug  .  V  ^t  Xit  had  got  so  much  reputation  to  himself 
by  it.  v^oX  il'^ouVd  effectually  refute  all  aspersions 
wKi  \  ^  j|A.\)Cca  cast  on  him  as  if  he  intended  to 
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change  the  faith :  neither  did  they  forget  to  set  on 
him  in  his  weak  side,  and  magnify  all  that  he  had 
said,  as  if  the  oracle  had  uttered  it,  hy  which  they 
said  it  appeared  he  was  indeed  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church." 
"  The  king,"  the  historian  elsewhere  ohserves  in 
writing  of  the  same  period,  "seemed  to  think  that 
his  subjects  owed  an  entire  resignation  of  their  rea- 
sons and  consciences  to  him ;  and  as  he  was  highly 
offended  with  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  papd 
authority,  so  he  could  not  bear  the  haste  that  some 
were  making  to  a  further  reformation  before  or 
beyond  his  allowance."  In  this  spirit  he  now 
issued  a  long  proclamation,  prohibiting  generally 
the  importing  of  all  English  books  printed  abroad, 
and  also  the  printing  of  any  books  at  home  with- 
out license,  any  part  of  the  Scripture  not  excepted| 


till  it  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
king  and  his  council,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  condemning  all  the  books  of  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Sacramentaries,  or  deniers  of  the  car- 
poral  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
denouncing  punishment  against  all  who  should  sell 
or  otherwise  publish  them ;  forbidding  all  persona 
to  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
under  pain  of  death  and  the  loss  of  their  goods  ; 
declaring  that  all  should  be  punished  who  eschewed 
or  n^lected  any  rites  or  ceremonies  not  yet  abo- 
lished ;  and  ordering  that  all  married  priests  should 
immediately  be  deprived,  and  those  that  should 
afterwards  marry  imprisoned  or  otherwise  further 
punished  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Cranmer*s  inte- 
rest at  court  was  now,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
diminished.    His  chief  friend  and  ablest  aappoiter 
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on  the  episcopal  bench.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
had  died  in  May  of  this  year ;  and  *'  for  the  other 
bishops  that  a&ered  to  Cranmer,"  says  Burnet, 
"  they  were  rather  clogs  than  helps  to  him.  Lati- 
niers  simplicity  and  weakness  made  him  be 
despised ;  Shaxton's  proud  and  litigious  humour 
drew  hatred  on  him ;  Barlow  was  not  very  discreet ; 
and  many  of  the  preachers  whom  they  cherished, 
whether  out  of  an  unbridled  forwardness  of  temper, 
or  a  true  zeal  that  would  not  be  managed  and 
governed  by  politic  and  prudent  measures,  were 
flying  at  many  things  that  were  not  yet  abolished.'' 
To  counteract  these  disturbers  letters  were  sent  to 
all  the  bishops,  directing  them  to  take  care  that 
the  people  should  not  be  unwarily  charged  with 
too  many  novelties,  the  publication  of  which,  if  it 
were  not  tempered  with  great  discretion,  might  be 
productive  of  very  daneerous  consequences.  The 
only  ally  Granmer  had  at  court  upon  whom  he 
could  place  any  reliance  was  Cromwell,  and  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself;  for,  as 
the  right  reverend  historian  remarks,  '^  there  was 
not  a  queen  now  in  the  king*s  bosom  to  favour 
their  motions."  In  these  circumstances,  as  Henry 
**  was  observed  to  be  much  guided  by  his  wives, 
as  long  as  they  kept  their  interest  with  him,'* 
Cromwell  conceived  the  scheme  of  recovering  his 
interest  by  bringing  over  Anne  of  Cleves.  How  dis- 
astrous this  project  proved  in  the  issue  to  its  con- 
triver, and  m  some  degree  also  to  the  party  of 
which  he  was  the  main  stay  at  court,  has  been 
already  related.  But,  even  before  Henry's  new 
marriage,  Cromwell's  influence  had  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  able 
and  crafty  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  'at 
this  moment  professed  himself  precisely  as  much 
a  reformer  and  as  much  a  follower  of  the  old  faith 
as  his  royal  master,  and  in  that  way  was  easily 
enabled  to  guide  Henry's  course  more  and  more 
back  towardb  the  latter,  without  suflering  him  to 
feel  that  he  was  either  driven  or  drawn.  In  1539 
was  passed  by  the  parliament  the  famous  act  for 
abolishing  diversity  in  opinions  (31  Henry  VIII. 
c.  14),  popularly  called  the  Statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  or  the  Bloody  Statute,  confirming  the 
resolutions  which  had  already  been  carried  in  the 
convocation  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  against 
communion  in  both  kinds,  against  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  in  favour  of  vows  of  chastity,  of  private 
masses, /ind  of  auricular  confession.*  The  prime 
instigator  of  this  new  law  was  undoubtedly 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  now  the  king's  chief 
counsellor.  Yet  Henry  took  himself  a  prominent 
part  in  carrying  it  through.  The  preamble  of  the 
statute  records  that  **  the  king's  most  royal  majesty, 
of  his  most  excellent  goodness,  not  only  commanded 
that  the  said  articles  should  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly, by  his  said  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
learned  men  of  his  clergy,  be  debated,  argued,  and 
reasoned,  and  their  opinions  therein  to  be  under- 
stood, declared,  and  known,  but  also  most  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed  in  his  own  princely  person  to 

•  S«e  9UbB,  p.  410. 


descend  and  come  into  his  said  high  court  of  par- 
liament and  council,  and  there,  like  a  prince  of 
most  high  prudence,  and  no  less  learning,  opened 
and  declared  many  things  of  high  learning  and 
great  knowledge  touching  the  said  articles,  matters, 
and  questions." 

The  six  articles  of  the  Bloodv  Statute  remained 
the  established  rule  of  faith  of  the  English  church, 
upon  the  several  points  to  which  they  related,  for 
the  rest  of  Henry's  reign — and  a  bloody  faith  they 
proved,  as  was  shown  by  the  many  martyrdoms, 
already  recounted,  of  subsequent  years.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the 
national  religion  made  by  Henry  comes  to  a  close, 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  continuous  narrative ;  but 
there  are  still  a  few  scattered  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  of  ther^;ulation  of  doctrine 
and  worship  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  that 
require  a  short  notice. 

In  1541,  Cranmer,  the  faults  of  whose  own  cha- 
racter did  not  incline  to  the  side  of  ostentation  or 
luxurious  indulgence,  attempted  a  small  reform,  in 
which,  however,  he  showed  more  of  good  intention 
than  of  discretion  or  enlarged  wisdom.  The  reve- 
nues of  many  of  the  bishoprics  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  of  Henry's 
reforms,  and  were  now  in  most  cases  insufficient  to 
enable  their  possessors  to  keep  up  the  old  accus- 
tomed hospitality  of  their  high  station,  which 
placed  them  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  at  the  head  of  the  church.  Cranmer's  notion 
also  probably  was  that,  now  the  religious  houses, 
by  whose  alms  so  many  of  the  poor  used  to  be  fed, 
were  swept  away,  it  became  the  bishops  to  be 
more  liberal  even  than  formerly  in  their  charities, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  retrench  the  expenses  of 
their  tables.  He  therefore  issued  an  order,  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  that  an  archbishop  should 
never  be  served  with  more  than  six  dishes  of  meat, 
and  four  of  bellaria^  or  dessert ;  a  bishop  with  five 
of  meat,  and  three  of  dessert ;  a  dean,  or  arch- 
deacon, with  four  of  meat,  and  two  of  dessert ;  and 
any  other  clergyman  with  two  of  meat,  without 
any  dessert.  This  regulation,  of  course,  shared  the 
fate  of  all  sumptuary  laws :— it  is  stated  that  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  it. 

Some  injunctions  issued  by  Bonner  to  his  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  London,  in  1542, — ^which  Burnet 
thinks  '*have  a  strain  in  them  so  far  diflerent 
from  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  it  is  more  probable 
they  were  drawn  by  another  pen,  and  imposed  on 
Bonner  by  an  order  of  the  king," — contain  a  few 
things  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  fdl  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  and  other 
parish  priests,  one  is,  that  they  read  over  and  dili- 
gently study,  every  day,  one  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  ordinary  gloss,  or  that  of  some  other 
approved  doctor  or  expositor ;  another  is,  that  they 
shall  instruct,  teach,  and  bring  up  in  learning,  in 
the  best  way  that  they  can,  all  such  children  of 
their  parishioners  as  shall  come  to  them  for  that 
purpose, — at  least  teaching  them  to  read  English, — 
for  which  they  were  to  be  moderately  paid  by  such 
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as  could  afford  it.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  that 
follow  are  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  ^*a  detestable  and  abominable 
practice,  universally  reigning,**  that  young  people 
and  others  were  accustomed  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, during  the  time  of  divine  service,  to  resort 
to  alehouses,  and  there  exercise  unlawful  games, 
with  great  swearing,  blasphemy,  drunkenness,  and 
other  enormities.  It  was  even  thought  necessary 
to  warn  the  clergy  themselves  that  they  should  not 
in  future  use  any  unlawful  games,  or  resort  fre- 
quently to  alehouses,  taverns,  or  other  places  of 
evil  repute,  or  haunted  by  light  company;  and 
they  were  also  forbidden  to  array  themselves  in 
unseemly  and  unpriestly  habits  or  apparel,  or  to 
have  unlawful  tonsures,  or  to  carry  armour  and 
weapons  about  with  them ;  all  which  things,  the 
bishop  says,  he  is  credibly  informed  are  done  by 
certain  priests  of  his  diocese  and  jurisdiction. 
Another  injunction  forbids  any  manner  of  common 
plays,  games,  or  interludes  to  be  played,  set  forth, 
or  declared,  within  churches  or  chanels.  This  was 
a  singular  practice,  which,  in  the  snape  and  spirit 
at  least  in  which  it  now  mevailed,  had  come  in 
with  the  Reformation.  The  old  miracle-plays, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  clergy, 
and  were  frequently  exhibited  in  the  monasteries, 
and  perhaps  also  in  the  churches  ;  but  these  were, 
in  the  main,  serious  and  solemn  performances, 
and  were  designed  to  excite  the  reverential  and 
devotional  feelings  of  the  spectators,  which  were 
not  at  all  disturbed  even  by  the  rude  jocularity  or 
buffoonery  a  good  deal  of  which  was  usually 
mixed  up  with  the  representation.  But  the  plays 
and  interludes  now  acted  in  churches  were  ex- 
pressly intended  to  turn  things  that  had  heretofore 
been  held  sacred  into  ridicule ;  they  were  uni- 
versally satires  upon  the  old  religion,  conceived  in 
the  highest  vein  of  ludicrous  distortion,  and  aiming 
at  the  excitement  of  no  other  feelings  in  the 
audience  except  those  of  merriment  and  contempt, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  end  no  stimulant  was  too 
course,  no  indecency  even  too  outrageous,  not  to  be 
freely  resorted  to  by  the  pious  contriver  of  the 
piece.  Something  is  to  be  allowed  both  for  the 
unfastidiousness  and  for  the  excited  zeal  of  the 
times ;  but  still  the  general  favour  and  encourage- 
ment which  these  spectacles  received  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  of  the  Reformation.  Burnet 
tells  us  that,  although  the  clergy  complained  of 
them  as  an  introduction  to  atheism  and  all  sorts  of 
impiety,  and  the  more  grave  and  learned  reformers 
disliked  and  condemned  them  as  unsuitable  to  the 
genius  of  true  religion,  yet  **  the  political  men  of 
that  party  made  great  use  of  them,  encouraging 
them  all  they  could ;  for,  they  said,  contempt  being 
the  most  operative  and  lasting  affection  of  the 
mind,  nothing  would  more  effectually  drive  out 
many  of  those  abuses  which  yet  remained,  than  to 
expose  them  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
people."  In  fact,  some  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
themselves,  and  those  of  the  greatest  repute  for 
leammg,  did  not  disdain  to  employ  their  pens  in 


the  composition  of  these  religious  satirical  drama?, 
as  we  find  from  the  example  of  the  famous  Jcihn 
Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  is  the  avowed  author 
of  several  pieces  of  this  description  that  have  been 
preserved.* 

These  indecent  exhibitions  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  in  1543  an 
act  of  parliament  (stat.  34  and  35,  c.  1,  entitled. 
An  Act  for  the  advancement  of  True  Religion, 
and  for  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary)  was 
passed  for  putting  them  down,  along  with  divers 
other  abuses,  or  conceived  abuses,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  fertile  hotbed  of  the  licentious 
time.  The  preamble  of  this  act  recites  that  his 
majesty  had  perceived  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  many  of  his  people  in  abusing  and  neglecting 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  for  all  the  wholesome  doctrines 
and  documents  he  had  caused  to  be  set  forth 
for  their  guidance,  '*  besides  the  great  liberty 
granted  to  them  in  having  amongst  them  and  in 
Sieir  hands  the  New  and  Old  Testament;"  not- 
withstanding which,  it  is  added,  many  arrogant 
and  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  some  pretended  to 
be  learned  in  the  Scripture,  had  taken  upon  them 
not  only  to  propagate  their  perverse  fancies  in  sub- 
version of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  said  Scripture 
by  teaching  and  preaching,  but  also  ^  by  printed 
books,  printed  ballads,  plays,  rhymes,  songs,  and 
other  fiuitasies,"  were  wont  subtilely  and  craftily 
to  instruct  the  peojple,  and  especially  the  yoath  of 
the  realm,  *^  untruly  and  otherwise  than  the  Scrip- 
ture ought  or  should  be  taught,  declared,  or  ex- 
pounded," whereby  diversities  of  opinion,  dispu- 
tations, tumults,  and  schisms  had  arisen,  to  the 
great  inquietation  of  the  people  and  displeasure  of 
his  majesty,  as  well  as  contrary  to  his  true  inten- 
tion and  most  godly  purpose  in  what  he  had  done. 
For  reformation  of  these  evils  the  act  then  pro- 
ceeds to  prohibit  **  all  manner  of  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  English,  being  of  the  cniity, 
false,  and  untrue  translation  of  Tyndal,  and  all 
other  books  and  writings  in  the  English  tongue 
teaching  or  comprising  any  matters  of  Christian 
religion,  articles  of  the  faith,  or  Holy  Soripture,  or 
any  part  of  them,"  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  the  king  since  the  year  1540.  The  penalty 
of  three  months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  for  the 
first  offence,  and  for  the  second  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment with  forfeiture  of  goods,  is  enacted 
against  whosoever  shall  print,  seU,  or  otherwise 
publish  any  of  the  books  thus  declared  to  be 
**  clearly  and  utterly  abolished,  extinguished,  and 
forbidden  to  be  kept  or  used,"  and  also  against 
whosoever  shall  *'  play  in  interludes,  sing,  or  rhyme 
any  matter  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine"  of  1540 

•  A  eurloai  specimen  of  B«1e*8  reliffio^nunalie  -vein  has  imttH 
been  printed  by  the  Camdon  Society,— hi«  pUy  of  "  King  Joban.^ 
edited  by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.  from  the  author's  own  mannsctipc  in  tb« 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  DnTunshire.  It  is  by  no  raeaaa  Crre  from 
the  characteristic  coarsenrss  of  the  class  of  CMnposttions  to  wfaicb  it 
belunji^.  Others  of  Bale's  dramas  in  sappori  of  the  RefomativB 
were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  For  some  nooonnl  of  the  idigioos  playa 
and  interludes  of  this  period,  see  Mr.  ColUcr't '  Aaiwls  ot  iIm  Staiv. 
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and  subsequent  years.     "Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English,  not  being  of  Tyndal's  trans- 
la  tions^i"  are  allowed,  provided  that,  if  they  liave 
any  annotations  or  preambles  other  than  the  sum- 
maries at  the  heads  of  chapters,  the  possessors 
**  shall  cut  out  or  blot  the  same  in  sucn  wise  as 
they  cannot  be  perceived  nor  read;"  and  such 
songs,  plays,  and  interludes  are  also  excepted  from 
the  prohibition  as  meddle  not  with  interpretations 
of  Scripture.    Another  proviso  is  amusing :  free 
liberty  to  use  any  part  of  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  they  have  been  wont,  so  always  it  be  not 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  1540,  is  continued  to 
the  chancellor  of  England,  to  captains  of  the  wars^ 
justices  of  peace,  and  others,  "which  heretofore 
have  been   accustomed  to  declare  or  teach  any 
good,  virtuous,  or  godly  exhortations  in  any  assem- 
blies."   But  the  most  important  part  of  this  law 
was  the  new  regulations  it  established  with  regard 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.     Not  only  was  it 
forbidden  to  any  person  not  having  the  license  of 
the  king  or  the  ordinary  to  read  the  English  Bible 
aloud  in  any  church  or  open  assembly,  undet  the 
penalty  of  a  month's  imprisonment,  but  great 
restrictions  were  laid  even  upon  the  private  reading 
of  it.    Any  nobleman  or  gentleman,  being  a  house- 
holder, was  still  permitted  *'  to  read,  or  cause  to 
be  read  by  any  of  his  family  or  servants,  in  his 
house,  orchard,  or  garden,  and  to  his  own  family, 
any  text  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  so  the 
same  be  done  quietly  and  without  disturbance  of 
good  order ;"  and  any  merchant,  "  being  a  house- 
holder, and  occupying  the  feat  of  merchandise," 
might  read  to  himself   privately  in  the  sacred 
volume.    But  that  privilege  was  withdrawn  from 
all  women,  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
serving-men  of  the  degree  of  yeomen  or  under, 
husbandmen,  and  labourers  ;  and  noblewomen  and 
gentlewomen  were  only  allowed  to  read  to  them- 
selves alone,  and  not  to  others.     While,  however, 
the  Scriptures  were  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  declared  to  be 
lawful  for  all  persons  whatsoever  **to  read  and 
teach  in  their  houses,  and  in  the  houses  of  their 
husbands,  parents,  or  masters,  all  such  doctrine  as 
had  been  set  forth  by  the  king's  majesty  since 
1540,  as  well  as  the  English  Psalters,  Primers, 
Pater  Noster,  Ave,  and  Creed.     What  was  the 
doctrine,  taking  its  beginning  from  the  year  1540, 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  we  will  now 
shortly  explain. 

In  1537  had  come  out,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,' 
the  first  edition  of  an  explanation  of  all  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  church,  compiled  by  a  body  of 
bishops  and  other  divines  commissioned  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  king,  whence  it  popularly  received  the 
name  of  the  Bishops'  Book.  A  second  edition  of 
this  work,  revised  and  put  into  a  new  form  under 
the  direction  of  another  commission,  appeared  in 
1 540,  the  title  now  given  to  it  being '  The  Necessary 
Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.'  In 
this  authoritative  compendium  there  was  certainly, 


on  the  whole,  much  less  of  Protestantism  than  of 
the  ancient  faith.    The  injunctions  issued  in  Crom- 
well's time  had  generally  avoided  the  mention  of 
any  other  sacraments  except  those  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist ;  but  here  all  the  seven  were  again 
distinctly  recognised,  and  expounded  one    after 
another.     In  the  explanation  of  the  eucharist, 
transubstantiation  was  of  course  fully  asserted,  as 
was  also   the   usefulness    of   hearing  the  mass. 
The  censing  of  images,  and  the  kneeling  before 
them,  were  not  condemned.    Burnet,  however,  who 
has  given  a  large  abstract  of  this  work,  admits 
that  it  contains  much  excellent  moral  instruction  ; 
and  that,  after  all  the  books  of  practical  religion 
that  had  been  produced  in  later  times,  he  still 
found  great  edification  in  reading  the  *  Necessary 
Erudition'  over  and  over  again.     "  The  style,"  he 
observes,  "  is  strong,  nervous,  and  weU  fitted  for 
the  weakest  capacities."    A  third  edition  of  the 
book,  with  many  alterations  and  additions  by  ano- 
ther commission,  came  out  in  1543,  introduced  by 
a  prefatory  epistle  from  Henry  himself,  whence  it 
now  came  to  be  called  *  The  King's  Book.'    The 
most  remarkable  passage  in  this  epistle  related  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which  it  was  admitted 
was  necessary  for  those  whose  office  it  was  to  teach 
others ;  "  but  for  the  other  part  of  the  church," 
continues  the  king,  '^  ordained  to  be  taught,  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  certainly  that  the  reading  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  so  necessary 
for  all  those  folks,  that  of  duty  they  ought  and  be 
bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  prince  and  the  policy 
of   the  realm  shall  think  convenient  so  to  be 
tolerated  or  taken  from  it."     Accordingly,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  alluding  to  the  act  of  parliament  men- 
tioned above,  the  politic  law  of  England  had  now 
restrained  a  great  many  from  the  liberty  of  reading 
the  Scripture,  esteeming  it  sufficient  for  such  per- 
sons to  hear  and  truly  bear  away  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  as  taught  by  the  preachers.     Strype  ob- 
serves that  the  *  Erudition'  was  so  much  enlarged 
and  otherwise  altered  from  the  '  Institution,'  that 
they  were  rather  to  be  accounted  different  books  than 
different  editions  of  the  same  book.    He  also  main- 
tains that  with  the  exception  only  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  not  being  permitted  to  the  common 
people  in  the  last  edition,  that  edition  exhibits  a 
greater  advance  towards  the  reformed  opinions  than 
any  of  the  preceding ;  but  the  grounds  he  states  for 
this  opinion  are  not  very  strong.     Devotion  to 
images,  praying  to  the  saints,  masses  for  the  dead, 
and  various  popish  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  had 
been  commended  in  the  former  editions,  are,  he 
thinks,  spoken  of  more  dubiously  and  warily  in 
this  ;  and  the  article  on  purgatory,  he  observes,  is 
altogether  left  out.     That  article,  however,  in  the 
original  work  did  not  affirm  the  existence  of  pur* 
gatoiy :  the  only  positive  assertion  it  contained  was 
a  declaration  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  pope's  pardons 
and  indulgences.     It  was  omitted,   also,  in  the 
second,  as  well  as  in  the  third  edition. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  the  common  class 
of  Protestant  writers  to  regard  Henry  VIII.  as 
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having  been  much  more  of  a  Protestant  at  heart 
than  he  ever  actually  was,  in  their  anxiety  to 
believe  and  make  it  appear  that,  in  his  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  guided  by  ccm- 
scientious  motives,  and  not  by  those  impulses  of 
passion  and  considerations  of  mere  personal  inte- 
rest or  convenience,  to  which  it  seems  impossible, 
on  an  impartial  review  of  his  proceedings  in  their 
commencement  and  whole  course,  to  doubt  that 
they  must  be  attributed.     Strype  has  given  a  quo- 
tation from  a  tract  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
Henry's  reign,  the  writer  of  which,  after  descant- 
ing on  the  ignorance  and  blindness  concerning  all 
true  and  Clmstian  knowledge  that  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  so  long  as  the  church  was  subject  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  goes  on  to  declare  that  all  these 
enormities  and  deformities  are  now  utterly  exiled 
and  banished, — that  the  consciences  of  the  people 
are  restored  to  their  old  freedom, — the  true  and 
Christian  faith  received, — and  all  old  things  passed 
away,  and   new  things  entered  into    the  same 
place  instead  of  them.     '*  I  think,''  exclaims  this 
satisfied  rhapsodist,  "  there  is  no  realm  throughout 
Christendom  that  hath  so  many  urgent  and  neces- 
sary causes  to  give  God  thanks  as  we  Englishmen 
have  at  this  present"    And  "  all  these  things,'' 
he  adds,  **  God  hath  brought  to  pass  by  his  dearly 
beloved  servant,  Henry,  our  kmg,"*     All  this, 
coming  from  an  avowed  and  ardent  Protestant, 
would  seem  to  be  very  good  evidence  that  Henry 
had  adopted,  almost  in  their  whole  extent,  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  did  we 
not  know  the  contrary  from  the  testimony  of  a 
thousand  undisputed  fects.     To  the  proofs  that 
have  already  been  given  of  how  slight  were  the 
innovations  or  changes  in  doctrine  established  in 
this  reign,  we  may  add  the  following  statement 
which  Burnet  gives,  and  which  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive.   A  revival  of  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
and  of  the  books  therein  used,  was  directed  to  be 
made  by  certain  of  the  bishops  in  1 543.     *'  The 
alterations  they  made,"  says  the  historian,  *^  were 
inconsiderable,  and  so  slight  that  there  was  no  need 
of  reprinting  either  the  missals,  breviaries,  or  other 
offices ;  for  a  few  razures  of  those  collects  in  which 
the  pope  was  prayed  for,  of  Thomas  Becket's  office, 
and  the  offices  of  other  saints  whose  days  were  bv 
the  king's  injunctions  no  more  to  be  observe(i, 
with  some  other  deletions,  made  that  the  old  bo<^s 
did  still  serve.     For  whether  it  was  that  the 
change  of  the  mass-books  and  other  public  offices 
would  have  been  too  great  a  charge  to  the  nation, 
or  whether  they  thought  it  would  have  possessed 
the  people  with  an  opinion  that  the  religion  was 
altered,  since  the  books  of  the  ancient  worship 
were  changed,  which,  remaining  the  same,  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  the  reli- 
gion was  still  the  same ;  there  was  no  new  impres- 
sion of  the  breviaries,  missals,  and  other  rituals, 
during  this  king's  reign." 

•  From  'The  Right  Pathway  nnto  Prayer/  by  Thomos  Basil.^ 
apparenUy  a  fictitious  name.  Strype  describe!  the  writer  at  **  a 
learned  aDd  knowing  man.*'  He  ooiiceiTes  the  book  to  have  been 
written  in  1543. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Burnet  meam 
by  describing  the  act  of  1543  as  one  that  freed 
the  people  from  the  fears  in  which  they  were 
before  on  die  subject  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
delivered  the  laitv  from  the  hazard  of  burning. 
By  one  of  the  clauses  of  this  new  act,  which, 
throughout,  is  one  of  restriction  and  abridgment 
of  former  liberties,  it  is  expressly  declared  tluitthe 
bloody  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  shall  still  con- 
tinue in  the  same  force,  strength,  and  effect  as 
ever.     The  reformers,  indeed,  according  to  the 
historian,  derived  some  consolation  from  another 
clause,  which  authorised  Henry  at  any  future  time 
to  change  the  present  act,  or  any  pert  of  it,  as  to 
his  most  excellent  wisdom  should  seem  conT^ 
nient:  it  brought  them,  he  say?,  **tD  depend 
wholly  on  the  king's  mercy  for  their  lives,  since 
he  could  now  chain  up  or  let  loose  the  act  of  the 
Six  Articles  upon  them  at  his  pleasure."    Whit 
they  were  to  look  for  from  this  dependence  was 
very  soon  proved.    Within  a  few  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  new  law,  three  persons  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  Anthony  Person, 
a  priest,  Robert  Testwood,  musidao,  and  Heniy 
Fiuner,  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  Windsor, 
were  burnt  together  in  that  town  tmder  the  statute 
of  the  Six  Articles.    On  the  infbrmidon  of  Dr. 
London,  Cromwell's  zealous  visitor  of  the  nwnas- 
teries  and  nunneries,  whose  accommodating  oheerr- 
ance  of  the  changes  at  court  had  now  been  rewarded 
by  Cromwell's  successor  with  a  preb<nidal  stall  in 
St  George's  Chapel,  Gardiner  hiad  obtained  km 
the  king  a  warrant  to  make  search  in  the  houses 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  for  forbidden  hooks, 
some  of  which  were  found  in  their  poaaession. 
They  were  brought  to  trial  at  Windsor  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1544,  along  with  a  fourth,  John  Marheck, 
another  musician,  who,  although  an  illiterate  man, 
like  the  rest,  had,  it  appears,  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  compilation  of  a  Concordance  of 
the  English  Bible,  and  were  all  condemned.  Mar- 
beck  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liherty; 
but  the  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  all  suffered.* 
The  only  other  innovation  of  any  importance  that 
was  made  in  the  church  service  m  this  reign  was 
the  translation  of  the  prayers  for  the  proceaaions 
and  of  the  litanies  into  the  English  tongue.    An 
order  for  the  use  of  these  English  prayers  was  sent 
to  Archbishop  Cranmer  by  Henry  in  June,  1544, 
immediately  before  Henry  crossed  the  seas  on  his 
last  expedition  to  Boulogne-f    He  had  set  them 
forth,  he  tells  the  archbishop,  **  not  to  be  for  a 
month  or  two  observed,  and  after  slenderly  oonai- 
dered,  as  other  our  injunctions  have,  to  oar  great 
marvel,  been  used,"  but  to  the  intent  that  ^'the 
people,  feeling  the  godly  taste  thereof,  may  godlt 
and  joyously,  with  thanks  receive,  embrace,  and 
frequent  the  same."    This  gave  some  hope  to  the 

*  8m  a  long  aocooot  of  flieM  nartyn  in  Vox,  m*  llMr-'IlIi 
One  of  th«  nort  remarkable  embeUUliments  of  tiie  *  Acts  asd  Uitn- 
menu'  U  the  repretentatiun  of  their  exeeutkm,  ofwhidi  a  ndaeei  ttp 
if  given  above.    The  scene  appean  to  liave  been  in  fnmt  of  <» 

i  Seeaatebp.48B. 
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'"  but  they  were  immediately  shut  again 
ever;  even  the  active  persecution  of 


Protestants  that  the  king,  as  Burnet  expresses  it, 
''  was  again  opening  his  ears  to  notions  for  refor- 
mation, to  which  they  had  been  shut  now  about 
six  years;  " 
as  hard  as 

the  followers  of  "  the  new  learning"  ceased  only 
for  a  few  months.  The  year  1546  witnessed  the 
consignment,  first  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards  to 
the  stake,  of  Anne  Askew,  and  numbers  of  other 
victims  in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  the  denial 
of  the  real  presence ;  and  both  Cranmer  and  Queen 
Catherine  herself  perhaps  only  escaped  the  same 
fate  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

In  fact,  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  the  church  of 
England,  although  it  had  cast  off  the  Roman  supre- 
macy, was  still,  according  to  its  public  formularies 
and  the  law  of  the  land,  as  one  with  the  church  of 
Rome  in  all  the  fundamental  points  of  doctrine 
and  belief.  The  two  great  measures,  indeed,  of 
the  rejection  of  the  pope  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  monasteries,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  reforms  that  Henry  ever  really  went  cor- 
dially into,  had  naturally  drawn  after  them  some 
degree  of  scepticism  or  coldness  of  fiiith  touching 

Eurgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  on  which  was 
uilt  the  trust  men  had  in  the  papal  pardons  and 
indulgences,  and  touching  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  which  in  l^e 
manner  formed  the  great  strongholds  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  monastic  orders  over  the  popular  mind ; 
but  even  as  to  these  points  there  was  no  distinct 
abandonment  of  the  ancient  faith— at  the  most  the 
dogmas  were  wrapt  in  vague  expressions  or  left 
undecided  upon.  The  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Roman  church,  the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  auricular 
confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  and 
almost  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  mass,  and  the 
other  ancient  forms,  were  retained  in  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  English  church  as  long  as 
Henry  lived.  Even  the  permission  to  the  people 
to  have  the  Sciipturci  in  their  mother-tongue  was, 
VOL.  u. 


as  we  have  seen,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  eventually  withdrawn 
after  it  had  been  fen:  a  time  reluctantly  conceded. 
The  substitution  of  English  prayers  was  a  very 
insignificant  compensation  for  what  was  thus  taken 
away. 

At  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Edward  VL 
(January,  1547)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  was  still  in  the  proportion  of  many  to  one 
on  the  side  of  the  ancient  religion.  The  avowed 
reformers  did  not  as  yet  form  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  place,  either  among  the  towns  or 
in  the  country ;  they  were  merely  a  few  indivi- 
duals, or  handsful  of  individuals,  scattered  here 
and  there.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  perhaps 
in  the  most  northern  counties ;  and  they  were  most 
nimierous  wherever  wealth  and  intelligence  most 
abounded,  and  manufactures,  trade,  and  the  other 
elements  of  civilization  had  made  the  greatest 
advances.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  in 
any  of  the  great  towns  the  majority  of  the  people 
had  yet  embraced  the  new  doctrines;  but  these 
doctrines  had  both  a  much  greater  number  of 
decided  adherents  in  the  towns  Uian  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  had  also  in  the  former  much  less  of  at- 
tachment to  the  old  religion  to  overcome  in  the 
masses  who  had  not  yet  gone  over  to  them.  Most 
of  what  was  very  fierce  and  determined  in  the 
hostility  they  had  still  to  encounter  was  to  be  found 
among  the  villagers  and  peasantry :  the  people  of 
the  towns  were  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  held  to 
their  old  opinions  by  the  force  rather  of  habit  than 
of  conviction ;  and,  although  not  yet  in  general  con- 
verts to  Protestantism,  might  almost  be  said  already 
to  look  upon  it  with  some  degree  of  favour  and  sym- 
pathy, and  with  the  feeling  (so  powerful  in  faci- 
litating great  social  changes)  that  its  ascendancy, 
ere  long,  was  something  they  must  prepare  for, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  no.  Among  the  upper 
claBsea  the  proportion  of  persons  who,  swayfid 
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cither  by  religious  or  political  considerations,  were 
thoroughly  in  the  interests  of  the  Reformation, 
was  perhaps  scarcely  greater  than  among  the  lower 
and  middle  classes ;  but  here,  too,  there  was  enlisted 
on  that  side  all  that  was  most  energetic  and  aspiring 
in  the  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  many  of 
whom  had  already  profited  largely  by  the  spoliation 
of  the  church,  while  many  more  looked  for  similar 
advantages  from  the  same  source.  It  was,  indeed, 
like  every  other  national  revolution,  the  cause  of 
all  the  more  sanguine  and  adventurous  spirits  in 
the  commonwealth,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
few  whom  their  peculiar  position  linked  to  the 
championship  of  the  other  side.  Thus,  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Reformation  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  were  some  of  the  heads  of  the  church 
— the  ardent,  but  at  the  same  time  dexterous  and 
politic,  Gardiner  in  particular,  who  had  already,  for 
some  years  past,  restrained  and  repressed  the  tide  of 
change  with  his  single  arm,  and  was  again,  some 
years  hence,  to  force  it  for  a  time  still  farther  back. 
Even  in  the  church,  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
some  able  and  influential  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
— Cranmer  and  others, — men  whose  interests,  too, 
as  well  as  their  principles,  from  the  whole  of  their 
previous  course,  embarked  them  on  that  side. 
But  what  really  determined,  at  the  subsequent  ac- 
cessions of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  which  of  the  two  parties  and 
systems  should  have  the  ascendancy,  was,  far  more 
than  anything  else,  the  inclination  of  the  court, 
which  now,  indeed,  after  the  new  powers  with 
which  the  crown  had  been  armed  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  and  other  acts  of  the  late  reign,  was 
l^ally  all  but  omnipotent  in  this  department  of 
the  government. 

After  the  details  already  given,  which  exhibit 
the  English  Reformation  in  its  originating  causes 
and  the  dark  and  troubled  commencement  of  its 
history,  and  which  will  give  the  reader  a  sufficient 
insight  into  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  parties 
in  the  great  contest,  and  the  various  influences 
by  which  it  was  impelled  and  swayed,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  glance  in  a  very  summary  manner 
over  the  rest  of  its  progress.  Of  that  subsequent 
progress,  indeed,  the  main  incidents  have  alrcady 
been  related;  and  we  shall  now,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  briefest  recapitulation,  only  inter- 
spersed with  fuller  explanations  on  a  few  points 
more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  subject,  and  which  on  that  account  were 
passed  over  altogether,  or  with  slight  notice,  in  the 
preceding  Chapter. 

The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  saw 
the  fabric  of  the  ancient  system  completely  under- 
mined, and  the  foundations  laid  of  a  church  Pro- 
testant in  its  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship,  as 
well  as  in  its  mere  independence  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  parliament  which  met  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1547,  repealed  the  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  and  also  all  the  old  acte  against 
what  was  called  heresy,  and  moreover  began  the 
work  of  reconstruction  as  wdl  as  of  demoUtion,  by 


directing  that,  henceforth,  the  sacrament  should 
be  administered  to  the  people  in  both  kmds. 

Of  the  other  proceedings  that  were  taken  this 
year  in  the  same  direction,  the  most  important  was 
the  preparation  by  Cranmer,  or  at  least  under  his 
direction,  of  certain  homilies  or  sermons  to  he 
read  to  their  congregations  by  such  incumbents  of 
parishes  as  might  not  be  qualified  to  compose  dis- 
courses of  their  own,  In  a  passage  in  the  earhcr 
part  of  his  History  (under  the  year  1542)  Burnet 
seems  to  state  that  a  book  of  homilies  was  printed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII  I.  In  this,  he  say?, 
**  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  all  the  Sundays  and 
holidays  of  the  year  were  set  down,  with  a  homily 
to  every  one  of  these,  which  is  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical paraphrase  of  those  parcels  of  Scripture.  To 
these  are  added  many  serious  exhortations,  and 
some  short  explanations  of  the  most  obvious  diffi- 
culties, that  show  the  compiler  of  them  was  a  man 
both  of  good  judgment  and  learning.  To  the^e 
were  also  added  sermons  on  several  occasions ;  as, 
for  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals :  and  these 
were  to  be  read  to  the  people  by  such  as  were  not 
licensed  to  preach.''  To  the  general  imitation  vi 
these  printed  discourses  by  the  clergy,  the  bishop 
attributes  the  introduction  of  the  practice  ut 
preachers  reading  their  sermons,  the  custom  for- 
merly having  been  for  them  to  deliver  unwritten 
or  extemporaneous  declamations.  The  homihes 
now  prepved  by  Cranmer  were  twelve  in  number, 
and,  when  printed,  were  introduced  by  a  pre- 
face in  the  name  of  the  king,  enjoining  them  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  every  Sunday  by  Euch 
priests  as  could  not  preach.  According  to  Strype, 
two  editions  of  the  book  were  printed  by  Grafton 
this  same  year.  In  the  latter  impression  he  sajs 
the  English  in  some  places  was  mended,  and  the 
style  corrected  and  much  refined ;  in  other  respecu 
no  alteration  was  made.  *^But  it  is  strange," 
observes  this  writer,  **  to  consider  how  anything, 
be  it  never  so  beneficial  and  innocent,  oftentimes 
gives  ofience.  For  a  great  many,  both  of  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  could  not  digest  these  homi- 
lies; and  therefore,  sometimes,  when  they  weit 
read  in  the  church,  if  the  parishioners  hked  them 
not,  there  would  be  such  talking  and  babbling  in 
the  church  that  nothing  could  be  heard."  The 
written  homily  was  probably  felt  to  be  a  drowsy 
affair  by  those  accustomed  to  the  show  and  anima- 
tion of  the  ancient  worship.  But  even  if  the 
people  were  inclined  to  listen,  the  priest  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  duty  of  reading  the  homily 
was  sometimes  so  ill  qualified  even  for  that  simple 
task,  or  designedly  performed  it  so  inefficiently,  that 
they  were  little  the  better  for  what  was  read  to 
them :  he  would,  says  Latimer,  **  so  hawk  it  and 
chop  it,  that  it  were  as  good  for  them  to  be  without 
it,  for  any  word  that  could  be  understood.*'  Thir 
collection  set  forth  by  Cranmer  is  what  is  called 
in  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  church,  **  the  former 
Book  of  Homilies;''  and  recommended, along  with 
the  second  book,  published  in  1562,  as  containing 
a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine.     It  was  im- 
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mediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  received 
with  much  gratulation  by  the  Protestant  chmches 
abroad. 

As  yet,  however,  very  little  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  forms  of  public  worship.    The  in- 
junctions issued  by  Cranmer  and  the  Protector  to 
the  visitors  whom  they  sent  out  over  the  kingdom, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,* 
were  extremely  moderate  and  cautious.  Almost  the 
only  innovation  that  was  ordered  in  divine  service 
was,  that,  at  high  mass,  the  epistle  and  gospel 
should  be  read  in  English ;  and  tnat  every  Sunday 
and  holiday  the  priest  should  read  at  matins  one 
chapter  out  of  tlie  New  Testament  in  Enelish,  and 
at  even-song  another  out  of  the  New.     it  was  or- 
dered that  the  people  should  be  taught  to  beware 
of  the  superstitions  of  sprinkling  their  beds  with 
holy  water,  of  ringing  of  bells,  and  of  using  blessed 
candles  for  driving  away  devils ;  but  at  the  same 
time  not  to  despise  any  of  the  ceremonies  not 
yet  abrogated.     On  the  subject  of  images  it  was 
directed  that  the  curates  should  take  down  such  as 
they  knew  were  abused  by  pilgrimages  or  offerings 
to  them,  but  that  they  should  not  be  touched  by 
private  perM>nB.     An  expectation,  however,  that 
much  greater  changes  were  at  hand  universally 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind.     Men  expressed 
their  hopes  or  fears  in  whispers  and  secret  com- 
munications at  fairs,  in  taverns,  and  other  places 
of  common  resort,  until  at  last  the  government 
thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  against 
the  reports  that  were  spread  abroad,  in  which  the 
people  were   assured   that  the    innovations  the 
design  of  which  was  imputed  to  them  were  neither 
begun  nor  coutemplated-f    In  some  cases,  however, 
the  people,  impatient  of  the  apparent  inaction  of 
the  government,  took  the  work  of  reform  into  their 
own  hands.    The  department  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  exert  themselves  was,  as  usual,  that  of 
throwing  down  images,  shrines,  and  other  decora- 
tions,— a  species  of  exploit  which  other  feelings  as 
well  as  a  pious  zeal  help  to  make  popular.     No 
very  great  excesses,  however,  were  committed. 
Before  the  issuing  of  the  injunctions,  the  curate 
and  churchwardens  of  St  Martin's,  in  Ironmonger- 
lane,  London,  took  down  from  their  church  the 
crucifix  and  the  images  and  pictures  of  the  saints, 
and  in  their  place  painted  the  walls  with  texts  of 
Scripture ;  where  the  crucifix  had  stood  they  put 
up  the  royal  arms.     When  complaint  of  this  was 
made  by  Bonner,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
iconoclasts  were  cited  to  make  answer  before  the 
council,  they  said  that  the  images  had  been  taken 
down  in  consequence  of  its  having  become  neces- 
sary to  repair  tiie  roof  of  the  church,  and  that  they 
"were  so  rotten  that  they  fell  to  powder  in  the  pro- 
cess of  removal :  the  charge  of  repairing  the  roof, 
they  further  said,  had  come  to  so  much  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  buy  new  images.    Finally,  they 
asked  pardon,  and  submitted  themselves ;  on  which 
the  council,  **  in  respect  of  their  submission,  and 
of  some  other  reasons  which  did  mitigate  their 
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offencei^  forgave  them  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, but  ordered  them  *'  to  provide  a  crucifix,  or 
at  least  some  painting  of  it  till  one  were  ready, 
and  to  beware  of  such  rashness  for  the  future.'' 
This  sentence  did  not  prevent  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  May-day  following,  nrom  pulling 
down  the  imi^;es  and  crucifixes  from  the  walls  of 
various  churches  in  that  town.  ^^  In  one  church 
here,  the  image  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  stand- 
ing in  a  chancel  by  the  high  altar,  was  taken  away, 
and  a  table  of  alabaster  broken ;  and  in  it  an  image 
of  Christ  crucified  contemptuously  used,  one  eve 
bored  out,  and  the  side  pierced,"*  Gardiner,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  complained  of  these  outrages 
in  warm  terms  to  the  council,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  subject  of 
images,  and  also  several  of  the  other  great  contro- 
verted questions,  were  taken  up  in  their  public 
discourses  by  the  preachers  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Ridley,  already  designed  for  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  seems  to  have  begun  this  course,  throw- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  into  a  ferment  by  a  Lent 
sermon  which  he  preached  against  both  images 
and  holy  water.  The  late  order,  too,  for  the 
removal  of  such  images  as  had  been  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes  produced  a  world  of  conten- 
tion, everywhere  some  of  the  parishioners  affirming 
and  others  denving  that  their  images  had  been 
so  abused.  At  last  another  order  was  issued  in 
February,  1548,  for  the  removal  of  all  images ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  excite- 
ment, which,  in  some  places,  had  assumed  a  very 
threatening  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  after  was  published  a  new  office 
for  the  Communion,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  bishops  and  other  divines  appointed 
to  revise  all  the  offices  of  the  church.  In  this, 
however,  the  office  of  the  mass  was  still  left  as 
before,  such  forms  being  only  added  to  it  as  made 
it  a  communion.  The  cup,  of  course,  in  confor- 
mity w^ith  the  late  act,  was  directed  to  be  given  to 
the  laitjr  as  well  as  to  the  clergy.  An  important 
innovation  was  made  also  in  regard  to  confession : 
it  was  enjoined  that  such  as  desired  to  make  auri- 
cular confession  should  not  censure  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  a  general  confession  to  God;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  used  only  con- 
fession to  God  and  the  church,  should  not  be 
offended  with  such  as  made  auricular  confession  to 
a  priest.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  was  thus  given  up. 

Before  Midsummer  the  same  commission  had 
completed  the  preparation  of  a  new  general  Public 
Office,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  room 
of  the  ancient  Latin  Mass  Book.  In  proceeding 
to  this  task  they  6egan  by  collecting  and  examining 
all  the  various  forms  of  the  Mass  Book  that  had 
been  wont  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ; — the  office  afler  the  use  of  tne  church  of 
Sarum,  which  was  generally  received  in  the  south  ; 
that  after  the  use  of  York,  to  which  the  northern 
counties  adhered ;  those  after  the  use  of  Hereford, 
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of  Bangor,  and  of  Lincoln,  which  were  respecdyely 
followed  in  those  several  dioceaes.  The  new  hook 
contained  very  little  that  was  not  in  the  old  one ; 
but  was  principally  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
omission  of  many  forms  that  were  held  to  be 
superstitious,  and  by  its  being  throughout  in 
English.  The  chief  addition  was  the  Litany, 
which  was  the  same  that  is  still  in  use,  except  only 
that  it  contained  originally  a  petition  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  struck 
out  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Preface,  concerning  ceremonies,  which  is 
still  retained. 

In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  in 
November  this  year,  the  new  **  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  after  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  ordered  to  be 
used  by  all  ministers  in  die  celebration  of  divine 
service.  The  book  had  been  printed  in  the  month 
of  Jane  preceding,  and  a  second  edition  of  it  (with 
merely  a  slight  alteration  in  arrangement)  came 
out  in  March  of  the  next  year.  In  this  session  of 
parliament,  also,  acts  were  passed  reviving  the  old 
law  on  the  subject  of  days  of  abstinence  from 
flesh,*  and  repealing  all  laws  against  the  marriage 
of  priests. 

The  complete  exposition  and  settlement,  by 
authority,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  however, 
still  remained  to  be  effected.  "  Many,**  says  Bur- 
net, '*  thought  they  should  have  begun  first  of  all 
with  those.  But  Cranmer,  upon  good  reasons, 
was  of  another  mind,  though  much  pressed  by 
Bucer  about  it.  Till  the  order  of  bishops  was 
brought  to  such  a  model  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  them  would  agree  to  it,  it  was  much  fitter  to 
let  that  design  go  on  slowly  than  to  set  out  a  pro- 
fession of  their  belief  to  which  so  great  a  part  of 
the  chief  pastors  might  be  obstinately  averse.** 
But  at  length  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  and  Day, 
having  all  been  got  rid  of,t  and  Ridley,  Coverdale, 
Hooper,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion promoted  to  the  episcopal  bench,  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  religion  was  proceeded  with  in 
1551,  and  finished  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  when  they  were  published  by  the  king's 
authority.  These  original  articles  were  forty-two  in 
number,  and  did  not  differ  as  to  any  material  point 
of  doctrine  from  the  present  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Another  great  work  which  employed  the  labours 
of  Cranmer  and  his  associates  in  the  course  of  this 
reign  was  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  canon 
law.  This  object  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  first  moment  of  his  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  successive  acts  of 
parliament  had  been  passed  for  effecting  it.  In 
1 533,  by  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  the  king 
was  empowered  to  appoint  thirty-two  persons,  six- 
teen being  of  the  clergy,  and  sixteen  of  the  tempo- 
rality of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  examme 
the  existing  canons,  constitutions,  and  provincial 
ordinances,  and  to  determine,  with  the  assent  of 
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the  king,  which  of  them  should  oontiniie  to  be 
obeyed,  and  which  should  be  laid  aside ;  it  being 
provided  that  all  of  them  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  remain  in  force,  which  were  **  not  contra* 
riant  nor  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  cus- 
toms <^  this  realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of 
the  king*6  prerogative  royal.**  It  so  happens  that 
these  last  words  constitute,  at  the  present  hour, 
the  whole  law  of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  Popish  canons.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
1533;  and,  therefore,  two  years  after,  by  a  new 
act  (statute  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  15),  authority  was 
again  given  to  the  king  to  nominate  sixteen  cle- 
rical and  as  many  lay  commissioners  for  tiie  same 
purpose  as  before,  any  time  within  three  years 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  then  sitting. 
The  preamble,  however,  of  a  third  act,  passed  in 
1543  (statute  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  16),  recites  that, 
since  the  making  of  the  last  act,  divers  urgent  and 
great  causes  and  matters  had  occurred,  whereby 
the  said  nomination  and  appointment  had  still  been 
omitted,  and  the  examination  of  the  canons  re- 
mained yet  to  be  begun.  The  king,  therefore,  was 
now  authorised  to  nominate  the  commissioners  at 
any  time  during  his  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing was  done  even  now.  Burnet  states,  in  the 
body  of  his  History,  that  although  Cranmer  often 
pressed  the  subject  with  great  vehemence,  it  was 
found  more  for  the  greatness  of  the  pren^tive  and 
the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  to  keep  the  eccle- 
siastical law  undetermined ;  so  that  the  archbislK^ 
could  never  obtain  his  desire  during  that  reign. 
It  is  conjectured,  however,  from  a  letter  of  Cran- 
mer's  which  has  been  preserved,  that  the  com- 
mission was  actually  granted,  and  the  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1546— 
'*  in  one  of  King  Henry's  lucid  intervals,*'  as 
Burnet  (in  his  Supplement)  expresses  it ;  **  bat 
how  it  came  tc  pass,'*  continues  the  right  re- 
verend historian,  *^  that  no  further  progress 
was  made  during  this  reign,  in  ao  important 
and  so  necessary  a  work,  is  not  easily  to 
be  accounted  for;  since  it  must  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  exaltation  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy to  have  all  the  ecclesiastical  courta  governed 
by  a  code  authorised  by  him.**  From  this  time 
the  project  seems  to  have  slept  till  the  year  1550, 
when  a  fourth  act  was  passed  (stat.  3  and  4  Edw. 
VI.  c.  11),  by  which  power  was  given  to  Edward, 
at  any  time  during  the  next  three  years,  vrith  the 
advice  of  his  council,  to  nominate  sixteen  of  the 
clergy,  whereof  four  to  be  bishops,  and  sixteen  of 
the  temporality,  whereof  four  to  be  learned  in  the 
common  law,  to  compile  a  new  body  of  ecdeai- 
astical  laws,  which,  upon  being  set  forth,  pub- 
lished, and  declared,  by  his  majesty's  proclamatioD, 
should  be  taken,  reputed,  practised,  and  put  in 
use  for  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Uie  realm. 
In  conformity  with  this  act,  two  successive  com- 
missions were  granted  in  (October  and  November, 
1551  (the  latter  of  which  appears  to  have  super- 
seded the  former),  appointing  Qranmer  and  other 
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seyen  eminent  persons  to  confer  together  upon  the 
subject.  This  was  probably  only  a  preliminary 
step ;  for  there  is  no  authority  in  the  act,  as  Strype 
seems  to  suppose,*  for  the  reduction  of  the  thirty- 
two  commissioners  to  eight.  Cranmer  and  his 
seven  associates,  however,  now  set  to  work  with 
vigour,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  produced  a  complete  body  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  drawn  up  under  fifty-one  titles  or  heads, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by 
Dr.  Haddon  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  in  that 
form  printed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum' 
(The  Reformation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws). 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work  of 
Cranmer,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  English  canonist  of  the  age ;  he,  at  least, 
chiefly  superintended  the  compilation  of  it.  It 
was  afterwards,  Burnet  tells  us,  laid  before  ano- 
ther commission,  consisting  of  the  full  number  of 
thirty-two  persons,  of  whom  the  eight  originally 
named  were  a  part,  that  they  might  revise,  cor- 
rect, and  perfect  it  before  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  king.  The  proposed  new  canons,  however, 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  consequently  never  became  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  business  was  prevented  by  King  Ed- 
ward's death;  but  Strype,  in  his  animadversions 
on  Dr.  Hayward's  History  of  that  king^s  reign, 
assigns  another  reason.  **  The  true  reason,"  he 
says,  **  why  this  excellent  book,  with  so  much 
study,  and  care,  and  consultation,  well  framed, 
had  not  authority  given  to  it,  was,  because  the 
nation,  especially  the  great  men,  could  not  endure 
ecclesiastical  discipline.*'  The  project  was  re- 
vived soon  after  tne  accession  of  Elizabeth,  but 
only  to  be  again  dropped  before  anything  was 
done. 

Although  it  never  obtained  any  legal  authority, 
however,  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  drawn  up 
by  Cranmer  and  his  friends  possesses  much  in- 
terest, from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  opinions 
entertained  as  to  various  points  of  great  import- 
ance by  the  fathers  of  the  English  Reformation. 
We  shall,  therefore,  state  its  most  remarkable  pro- 
visions. It  began  by  declaring  that  the  denial  of 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  punishable  with 
death  and  the  loss  of  goods.  No  capital  ptmish- 
ment  was  expressly  denounced  against  heresy; 
but  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  declared  infamous, 
incapable  of  public  trust,  of  being  witnesses  in 
any  court,  of  making  a  will,  or,  finally,  of  deriving 
any  benefit  whatever  from  the  law — a  condemna- 
tion which  would  seem  to  be  very  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  putting  them  to  death  at  once.  Blasphemy 
was  made  punishable  in  the  same  way  with  obsti- 
nate heresy.  Persons  guilty  of  the  offences  of  ido- 
latry, magic,  witchcraft,  or  consulting  with  con- 
jurors, if  they  did  not  make  their  submission,  were 
to  be  excommunicated.  Seduction  was  also  to  be 
punished  by  excommunication,  besides  other  tem- 

•B«lH.lf«Bi.iil.8S. 


poral  pains,  and  the  forfeitmre  by  the  aeducer  of 
the  third  part  of  his  goods  to  the  woman.  All 
marriages  within  the  levitical  degrees  were  for- 
bidden. In  the  title  or  chapter  on  adultery  and 
divorce  it  was  laid  down  that  the  adulterer  was  to 
restore  his  wife's  portion,  and  to  give  her  besides 
the  half  of  his  goods,  and  to  be  imprisoned  or 
banished  for  life.  Separation  from  bed  and  board 
was  abolished ;  but  a  complete  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  permitting  the  innocent  party  to  marry 
again,  was  to  be  obtainable  by  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  not  only  on  the  usual  grounds, 
but  also  for  desertion,  long  absence,  enmities 
which  involved  hazard  to  life,  or  even  on  account 
of  the  constant  perverseness  or  fierceness  of  a  hus- 
band against  his  wife. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Protestant  doctrines  and  worship  were  thus 
gradually,  but,  in  the  end,  completely  established, 
must  have  very  considerablv  slackened  the  hold  of 
the  ancient  religion  upon  the  popular  mind.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign,  in  London  and  oUier  great 
towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  counties  nearest  to 
the  capital  or  otherwise  most  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluences of  innovation,  the  new  faith  had  perhaps 
already  become  the  ]m>fession  of  the  majority  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  multitude  naturally  and 
insensibly  accommodates  itself  to  any  established 
order  of  things ;  and  as  another  generation  rose  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  bom  and 
grown  up  under  the  exploded  system,  this  process 
of  conversion  and  conformity  would  be  every  day 
more  and  more  facilitated.  Without  doubt,  also, 
the  zeal,  ability,  and  popular  eloquence  of  many  of 
the  preachers  of  the  new  church  must  have  had  great 
effect  in  spreading  the  flame  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. The  rousing  appeals  that  were  made  every 
Sunday  from  Paul'sCross  and  elsewhere  by  Latimer, 
and  Ridley,  and  Hf)oper,  and  others,  to  the  reason 
and  the  passions  of  their  thronging  auditories,  could 
not  fail  to  make  continual  conquests.  But  we  believe, 
after  all,  that  it  was  the  reign  of  Mary  much  more 
than  that  of  Edward,  which  really  made  England  a 
Protestant  country.  Mary's  cause  was  at  first  sup- 
ported against  her  unfortunate  Protestant  rival  by 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and,  although  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
those  who  so  took  her  part  were  actuated  by  other 
principles  and  motives  than  their  attachment  to 
Popery,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  so  general 
an  enthusiasm  in  her  favour  would  have  been 
shown  by  a  community  the  majority  of  which  were 
Protestants.  We  know  that  the  bolder  spirits 
among  the  Protestant  preachers  openly  took  their 
ground  on  the  other  side,  and  did  their  best — as  it 
turned  out  to  no  purpose — to  get  the  people  to 
back  them.  John  Knox  has  himself  recorded 
the  vehement  terms  in  which,  in  a  sermon  he 
preached  to  a  great  assembly  at  Amersham, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  while  Mary's  friends  were 
busy  in  that  comitry  raising  forces  in  her  sup- 
port, he  painted  the  night  of  darkness  and 
sorrow  that  awaited  England,   if  the    idolatress 
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[Book  VI 


should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  throne.  Ridley, 
on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  of  Queen  Jane's  short 
royalty  had  already  declaimed  at  Paul's  Cross  in 
the  same  strain.  Yet,  although  no  doubt  there 
were  many  individuals  present  on  these  occasions 
that  sympathised  with  the  courageous  orators,  all 
the  zeal  and  eloquence  so  expended  was  powei^ 
less,  as  we  have  said,  to  turn,  or  even  for  a  mo- 
ment sensibly  to  retard  the  strong  tide  of  the  gene- 
ral feeling  that  rushed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  inconceivable,  we  repeat,  that  this  could 
have  happened  if  the  mass  of  the  people  had  at 
this  time  been  Protestants.  Ridley  and  Knox 
and  the  other  champions  of  the  Reformation  who 
thus  offered  themselves  as  the  people's  leaders, 
would  in  that  case  have  drawn  after  them  a  very 
different  sort  of  following  and  support  from  that 
which  alone  they  had  to  boast  of — the  outbreak 
once  or  twice  of  a  rabble  of  women  and  boys 
against  the  preachers  of  the  other  party  who  got 
possession  of  the  pulpits  after  the  setdement  of 
the  new  government.  At  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  contrary,  we  behold  a  really  national 
manifestation  of  Protestantism — ^the  people  of  all 
classes  eagerly  crowding  to  carry  her  in  triumph 
to  the  throne,  and  hailing  her  not  only  as  their 
queen,  but  as  their  deliverer.  The  horrors  of  the 
preceding  Popish  reign  had  done  more  to  spread 
through  the  land  a  horror  of  Popery  than  probably 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  an 
established  Protestant  clergy  could  have  done  in 
twice  the  same  space  of  time.  No  teaching,  no 
preaching  could  have  told  like  that  of  the  martyrs 
from  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  the  sad  histories  of 
some,  the  heroic  deaths  of  others,  could  not  but 
touch  the  hearts  of  men  with  pity  and  admiration ; 
and  all  must  have  been  sick  at  last  of  breathing  an 
air  rank  with  the  fumes  of  blood,  and  of  butcheries 
to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  intermission  and 
no  end. 


The  first  year  of  Mary's  reign  saw  everything 
that  had  been  set  up  in  the  matter  of  the  national 
religion  by  her  brother  thrown  down,  and  all  that 
he  had  thrown  down  again  set  up.  The  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1553,  swept  away,  by  a  single  statute  of  repeal 
(1  Mary,  s.  2,  c.  2),  all  the  acts  of  the  last  reign 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to 
the  people  in  both  kinds,  the  election  of  bishops, 
the  uniformity  of  public  worship,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  the  abolition  of  missals  and  removal  of 
images,  the  keeping  of  holidays  and  fast-days,  &c ; 
and  directed  that  divine  service  should  again  be 
performed  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  Within  the  same  space,  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  Tunstall,  Day,  and  Heath,  were  all  re- 
stored to  their  bishoprics;  Ridley  and  Cranmer 
were  sent  to  the  Tower;  the  other  Protestant 
bishops  were  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords; 
and,  soon  after,  all  of  them  were  deprived  of  their 
sees.  At  this  point  the  directors  of  the  retrograde 
movement  halted  for  a  few  months.  But  kfore 
the  end  of  the  year  1554,  Cardinal  Pole  had 
arrived,  and  been  received  as  the  pope's  legate ; 
and  acts  had  been  passed  by  the  parliament  re- 
viving all  the  old  acts  against  heresy  (1  and  2 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  6),  and  repealing  all  statutes, 
articles,  and  provisions,  made  against  the  see 
apostolic  of  Rome  since  the  20th  year  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  also  for  the  re-estabhshment  of 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  here- 
ditaments conveyed  to  the  laity  (1  and  2  Philip 
and  Mary,  c.  8).  Thus,  as  in  the  preceding  year 
things  had  been  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they 
stood  before  the  final  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism under  Edward,  they  were  now  brought  back 
to  that  in  which  they  stood  prior  to  the  partisl 
changes  made  by  Henry — that  is  to  say,  to  a  state 
of  pure  Popery  and  Romanism. 

It  was  after  the  work  of  demolition  and  re-eiec- 
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tion  bad  been  tbus  completed,  that  the  fires  were 
kindled  at  Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  which  were 
never  suffered  to  go  out,  or  left  unfed  by  living  fuel, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  John  Rogers,* 
the  first  of  the  long  array  of  the  martyrs  of  this  fierce 
persecution,  was  led  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of 
Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  1 555.  On  Saturday, 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  Bishop  Hooper  was 
burnt  at  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Taylor  at  his  rectory 
of  Hadleigh.  Amons  others  that  suffered  the  same 
year  were  Ferrar,  Bi«iop  of  St.  David's,  at  Caer- 
marthen,  and  Latimer  and  Ridley  at  Oxford. 
Altogether,  the  number  of  executions  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  minute  and  apparently  most  ac- 
curate account  that  has  been  preserved,  amounted  to 
seventy-one,  of  which  twelve  took  place  in  Mid- 
dlesex, fifteen  in  Essex,  and  eighteen  in  Kentt 
The  next  year,  1556,  the  number  of  martyrs  was,  in 
all,  eighty-nine,  of  whom  sixteen  were  burned  in 
Middlesex,  twenty-one  in  Essex,  seven  in  Kent, 
ten  in  Sussex,  and  eight  in  Suffolk.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Cranmer,  who  suffered  at 
Oxford,  on  die  21  st  of  March,  afler  his  triumphant 
and  exulting  enemies,  unsatiated  with  the  humi- 
liating exposures  of  his  public  trial  and  formal 
degradation,  had  seen  the  last  hope  and  wish  of 
their  revenge  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  infinitely 
worse  degradation  he  was  brought  to  inflict  upon 
himself  with  his  own  unhappy  hand.  Eignty- 
eight  more  victims  were  immolated  in  1557*  of 
whom  fourteen  suffered  in  Middlesex,  twelve  in 
Essex,  twenty-four  in  Kent,  and  twenty-seven  in 
Surrey.  On  one  day  of  this  year,  the  18th  of  June, 
two  men  and  five  women  were  burnt  together  at 
Maidstone ;  and  at  Canterbury,  on  the  following 
day,  seven  more  persons,  three  men  and  four 
women,  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time.    On  the 

*  RoK^n,  rnider  the  name  of  Tbamas  Mattbewe,  edited  an  Bngllili 
trnDtUition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  printed  abroad  in  1637.  The 
U'xt  is  sliiihtly  altered  from  that  of  the  piecedinx  venions  by  Tyndal 
and  Corerdale.  He  afterwaida  became  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paal*i  and 
vicar  of  St  Sepnlchre**,  London.  The  Ibllowins  story,  which  deriTet 
a  singular  interest  fkom  the  subsequent  fcte  of  Ilofer8,le  fiven  in  the 
Account  of  the  Baptists  inserted  by  Dr.  Tonlmin  in  his  edition  of 
'  Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans,'  as'  extrseted  from  *  Crosbv's  His- 
tory of  the  English  Baptists,*  who  again  takes  it  flcom  a  book  called 
*  Pierce's  Answer  to  Niehols,'  where  it  stands  as  a  quotation  or  trans* 
Utlon  from  a  worlc  of  Fox  the  Martyrolofist :  **  When  the  Protestont 
bishops  had  resolved  to  pat  Joan  Bkmeher  (the  Anabaptist  of  Kmt, 
who  snifered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.)  to  death,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
John  Rogers,  the  dlTlnitT  reader  in  St.  Paul's  ehureh  (rappoeed  by 
Mr.  Pierce,  and  Tvry  probably,  to  have  been  Fox  himadf).  came  to 
him,  earnestly  entreatloff  him  to  nse  his  interest  with  the  aichblahop 
tliat  the  noor  woman's  lub  might  be  spared,  and  ottier  means  need  to 
proTent  the  sprsatEng  of  her  opinions,  which  might  be  done  in  time } 
urKing.  too,  that  though  while  she  lived  she  inlbeted  few  with  her 
opinions,  yet  she  might  bring  many  to  think  well  of  them  by  suiTer- 
ing  for  them.  He  therefore  pleaded  that  it  was  mueh  better  slie 
should  be  kept  In  soom  prison,  where  she  had  no  opportonity  of  pro* 
pngating  her  notions  among  weak  people,  and  thus  she  would  be 
precluded  from  hijuring  othen,  while  she  might  live  to  change  her 
own  mind.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  she  ought  to  be 
put  to  death.  Well,  then,  said  his  friend,  if  you  are  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  both  her  life  and  lier  opinions,  choose  some  other  kind 


of  death  mora  consonant  to  the  gentleness  and  mercy  prescribed  in 
the  gospel,  there  being  no  need  tnat  such  tormentiog  deaths  should 
be  resorted  to  in  Imitation  of  the  Papists.  Bogers  answered,  that 
bmimgaih0waimetaam0ldsatk,bid§atyaumghl  On  hearing  tiiese 
words,  which  expressed  so  little  regard  to  the  poor  creatora's  sulTei^ 
ingi.  his  friend  replied  with  great  vehemence,  at  the  same  time 
striking  Kugen's  hand,  wbieh  before  he  had  held  fa»t.-~Well,  per- 
haps It  may  so  hapiien  that  you  yourselves  will  one  day  have  ywu 
bands  AiU  of  thU  mU  bmrmiug  I  * 
t  Stiype,  Kedos.  Mem.,  App,  IxixT. 


22nd  of  the  same  month  ten  more,  six  men  and 
four  women,  were  burnt  at  Lewes ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  at  Colchester,  six  persons  were  burnt 
in  the  morning,  and  four  more  in  the  afternoon. 
In  1558  there  were  forty  burnt  in  all;  the  last 
who  suffered  being  three  men  and  two  women  at 
Colchester,  on  the  10th  of  November,  a  week  after 
which  the  death  of  the  wretched  queen  put  an  end 
to  these  insane  outrages  upon  humanity.  This  ac- 
count makes  the  number  of  persons  that  perished 
in  the  flames  288  in  all.  Speed,  reckoning  only 
277,  classifies  them  as  follows:  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four 
artificers,  a  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and 
labourers,  twenty-six  wives,  twenty  widows,  nine 
unmarried  women,  two  boys,  and  two  infants ;  of 
which  last,  he  says,  one  was  whipped  to  death  by 
Bonner,  and  the  other,  springing  out  of  the  mo- 
ther's womb  from  the  stake  as  she  burned,  was 
thrown  again  into  the  fire.  Many  besides  died  in 
prison.  Lord  Burghley,  in  his  tract  entitled 
^  The  Execution  of  Justice  in  England,'  reckons 
the  entire  number  that  died  by  imprisonment,  tor- 
ments, famine,  and  fire,  to  have  been  near  four 
hundred.  If  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Pro- 
testant historians  of  the  persecution  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  victims  in  many  cases  tasted  the  rack 
and  other  tortures  before  they  were  brought  to  the 
stake.  **  Some  of  the  professors,"  says  Coverdale, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  Strype,*  *'were  thrown 
into  dungeons,  noisome  holes,  dark,  loathsome, 
and  stinking  comers  ;  other  some  lying  in  fetters 
and  chains,  and  loaded  with  so  many  irons  that 
thc^  could  scarcely  stir.  Some  tyed  in  the  stocks, 
with  their  heels  upwards ;  some  having  their  legs 
in  the  stocks,  and  their  necks  chained  to  the  wall 
with  gorgets  of  iron.  Some  with  both  hands  and 
legs  in  the  stocks  at  once.  Sometimes  botib  hands 
in  and  both  legs  out;  sometimes  the  right  hand 
with  the  lefl  leg,  or  the  left  hand  with  the  right 
leg,  fastened  in  the  stocks  with  manacles  and 
fetters,  having  neither  stool  nor  stone  to  sit  on,  to 
ease  their  woeful  bodies.  Some  standing  in  Ske- 
vington's  give8,t  which  were  most  painful  en- 
gines of  iron,  with  their  bodies  doubled;  some 
whipped  and  scourged,  beaten  with  rods  and 
buffeted  with  fists;  some  having  their  hands 
burned  with  a  candle,  to  try  their  patience  or  force 
them  to  relent;  some  hunger-pmed,  and  some 
miserably  famished  and  starved.*'  Fox  has  many 
accounts  of  the  application  of  torture  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  persons  apprehended  for  heresy. 
Cuthbert  Simpson,  for  instance,  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers of  the  last  year  of  this  bloody  reign,  relates 
in  a  letter  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  while  in  the 
Tower  he  was  first  set  in  a  rack  of  iron  for  about 
three  hours,  to  force  him  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
members  of  a  congregation  of  the  reformed  of 

•  Ereles.  Mem.  W.  415. 

f  This,  more  commonly  ealled  Skovington's  Danghter,  was  a 
famous  instrument  of  torture,  invented  by  Sir  Williiim  Skevlngton, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  It  acted  by 
eompresaing  th«  limbs  aad  body,  instead  of  iHttrndlftg  tham  m  tbo 
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which  he  was  the  deacon;  that,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  they  bound  his  two  forefingers  together,  and 
put  a  small  arrow  betwixt  them,  and  drew  it 
through  so  fast,  that  the  blood  followed,  and  the 
arrow  broke ;  and  that,  finally,  he  was  racked  twice. 


[Book  YI 

In  the  wood-cut  with  which  this  narratiye  ii  illus- 
trated, the  engine  of  iron  in  which  Simraon  stood 
for  three  hours  is  designated  as  SkeviDgton^i 
gives. 

Many  English  Protestants,  also,  in  the  early 


CaAVMBm,  ON  THi  Moftimi*  or  Bit  Exiovtion,  makhio  tbi  Onmniox  or  hu  PKirsfTAimsic  after  Dr.  Cole's  Sermoo  In  SLMvy'i 
«.__..  ^ .     _ .  .     -       _     .  ^^  ^  jj^^^^  irt  mp  ofer 

Lgo«ii.MdUl-fKfoamilJ 


Charch,  Oxibrd.  at  the  moment  when  ihe  PrUrs  and  other  PapicU  present  were  aboat  to  ploclc  him  down  from  the  **  Stage  mt  «P^' 

"■"**'     "  ""         Arehbishop  was  placed, "  io  a  bare  aad  ragced  I 

,— From  Pox's  Acts  ana  Monameats. 


against  the  Polpit,  of  a  mean  height  from  the  ground.**  on  whicli  the  Xrehbishop  was  plaeed."  io  a  bare  aad  rag 
clothed,  with  an  old  sqiiarscap^  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  raea."— See  ante,  p.  "        -    •    - 


09miBT  SiMPiov  ox  THK  Baok.    (Being  a  portion  of  the  Ciit  lepresenting  his  suSenogs  in  Fos*i  Acts  aad  MuMlBtiti) 
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part  of  this  reign,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was 
coming  on,  had  fled  abroad,  taking  refuse  chiefly 
in  Frankfort,  Strasburgh,  Basil,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva.  Among  these  were  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth's  Vice-Chamberlain ; 
Sir  John  Cheke ;  Sir  Anthony  Cook  ;  Poynet, 
late  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Grindal,  afterwards 
successively  Biehop  of  London,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Sandys, 
who  succeeded  Grindal  in  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  after  having  held  successively  the  sees  of 
Worcester  and  London;  Bale,  late  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  well  known  for  his  numerous  writings 
theological,  biographical,  and  dramatic;  Pilking- 
ton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham;  Bentham, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield;  Scorj',  late 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Young,  afterwards  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David*8  and  Archbishop  of  York;  Cox, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely;  Jewel,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Coverdale,  the  famous 
translator  of  the  Bible,  late  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
Horn,  late  Dean  of  Durham;  Knox,  the  great 
Scottish  Reformer;  Fox,  the  martyrologist ;  and 
many  otlier  learned  persons.  In  all  there  are 
computed  to  have  been  above  eight  hundred  of 
these  refugees.  They  established  English  Protestant 
churches  in  most  of  the  places  where  they  took  up 
their  abode — the  two  most  considerable  congrega- 
tions being  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  she  found 
the  Protestantism  of  those  of  her  subjects  who 
were  Protestants  a  good  deal  stronger  than  her 
own.  "  The  queen,"  says  Burnet,  "luid  been  bred 
up  from  her  infancy  with  a  hatred  of  the  papacy, 
and  a  love  to  the  Reformation ;  but  yet,  as  her  first 
impressions  in  her  father's  reign  were  in  favour  of 
such  old  rites  as  he  had  still  retained,  so  in  her 
own  nature  she  loved  state,  and  some  magnificence 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  everything  else;  she 
thought  that  in  her  brother's  reign  they  had  stripped 
it  too  much  of  external  ornaments,  and  had  made 
their  doctrine  too  narrow  in  some  points ;  there- 
fore she  intended  to  have  some  things  explained 
in  more  general  terms,  that  so  all  parties  might  be 
comprehended  by  them.  She  inclined  to  keep  up 
images  in  churches,  and  to  have  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament  left  in  some 
general  words ;  that  those  who  believed  tlic  corporal 
presence  might  not  be  driven  away  from  the  church 
by  too  nice  an  explanation  of  it.  Nor  did  she  like 
the  title  of  supreme  head  :  she  thought  it  imported 
too  great  a  power^and  came  too  near  that  authority 
which  Christ  only  had  over  the  church."  All  the 
peculiarities  of  Elizabeth's  Protestantism  here 
enumerated,  it  will  be  observed,  leant  towards  the 
Popish  notions ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  if  she 
had  been  left  to  make  a  religion  of  her  own  for  the 
country,  it  would  have  been  something  about  mid- 
way between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  systems. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  was  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  which,  on  her  acces- 
sion, she  diripatched  an  envoy  to  intimate  that  event 
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in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  to  all  the  other 
courts  of  Europe.  It  was  die  pope  that  threw  her 
ofiT,  not  she  that  threw  off  the  pope.  But  although 
circumstances  prevented  Elizabeth  from  making 
the  reformed  church  which  she  established  in 
England  exactly  what  her  own  views  and  inclina- 
tions would  have  demanded,  her  personal  tastes 
had  still  a  very  considerable  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  form  and  character  which  it  actually 
assumed.  It  is,  without  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
having  had  her  for  its  restorer  and  nursing-mother, 
a  very  different  church  at  this  day  from  what  it 
would  have  been  if  her  precisian  brother  had 
lived  to  superintend  the  growth  of  what  he  had 
planted. 

The  first  step  which  Elizabeth  took  in  the  matter 
of  religion  was  designed  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  her  more  ardent  Protestant  subjects.  When, 
immediately  after  her  accession,  the  people  in 
many  places  began  to  s^t  up  King  Edward's 
service,  to  pull  down  images,  and  to  insult  the 
priests,  she  issued  an  order  that  certain  parts  of 
the  service  should  be  read  in  English,  and  that  the 
elevation  of  the  host  should  be  discontinued ;  but 
at  the  same  time  she  strictly  prohibited  all  further 
innovations  for  the  present  She  also  ordered  that  all 
preaching  should  be  suspended.  In  summoning  her 
first  parliament  she  did  not  even  assume  the  title 
of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  any  more  than  the 
preceding  queen  had  done  after  the  reconciliation 
with  Rome.  The  eminent  Protestant  divine. 
Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  however,  had  been  already 
selected  to  fill  the  metropolitan  see,  and  everything 
had  been  arranged  in  the  council  for  the  restoration 
of  the  reformed  church.  The  parliament,  accord- 
ingly, which  met  in  the  end  of  January,  1559, 
before  it  separated  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
revived  all  Henry  VIII.'s  acts  which  had  been 
repealed  in  the  last  reign  against  the  jurisdiction 
and  exactions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  also  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  by  which  the  communion 
was  administered  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds ;  re- 
pealed the  old  acts  against  heresy  which  had  been 
revived  by  Mary ;  appointed  an  oath  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over  the  church,  to  be 
taken  by  all  spiritual  persons  on  pain  of  deprivation 
(by  Stat.  1  Eliz.c.  1) ;  re-established  the  use  of  King 
Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  certain 
slight  alterations,  chiefly  in  the  communion  service 
(by  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  2) ;  and  restored  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths  of  benefices  to  the  crown  (by  stat  1  Eliz, 
c.  4).  A  bill  was  also  brought  in,  among  some 
others  that  did  not  pass,  for  restoring  to  their  bene- 
fices all  clergymen  that  had  been  deprived  in  the 
last  reign  for  being  married ;  but  it  was  dropped 
on  the  queen's  order.  Elizabeth,  however,  though 
no  admirer  of  married  priests,  did  not  carry  her 
scruples  or  dislike  so  far  as  seriously  to  attempt 
the  project  of  setting  up  an  unmarried  clergy ;  she 
took  no  notice  of  the  laws  made  by  her  sister  in 
favour  of  clerical  celibacy.  In  fact,  as  Burnet 
observes,  there  was  no-  law  now  in  force  against 
clergymen's    marrying;   Queen  Mary  had  only 
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repealed  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  which  allowed  it : 
BO  that  there  remained  only  the  prohibition  by  the 
canon  law,  and  that  was  condemned  and  made  null 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  religion,  intended  to  be 
immediately  revived,  which  declared  that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's 
law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  a  single  life,  or  to 
abstain  from  marriage.  Another  bill  was  brought 
in  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  commission  to 
revise  and  make  a  digest  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws ; 
but  it  was  laid  aside  after  the  second  reading  in 
the  commons,  and  the  subject  was  never  again 
taken  up. 

The  effect  of  these  new  statutes  was  once  more 
completely  to  revolutionize  the  national  religion — 
to  transform  England  from  a  Catholic  into  a  Pro- 
testant country.  A  few  weeks  after  the  parliament 
rose  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the 
bishops ;  when  Heath  archbishop  of  York,  Bonner 
bishop  of  London,  Thirleby  of  Elv,  Bourn  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Bain  of  Lichfield,  White  of  Winches- 
ter,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle, 
Turberville  of  Exeter,  Pool  of  Peterborough,  Scot 
of  Chester,  Pates  of  Worcester,  Goldwell  of  St. 
Asaph,  Tunstall  of  Durham,  and  three  bishops 
elect,  all  refused  it ;  in  fact.  Kitchen  of  St.  Asaph, 
the  Vicar  of  Bray  of  the  episcopal  bench,*  was  the 
only  one  who  consented  to  take  it.  With  that 
single  exception,  therefore,  all  the  sees  became  at 
once  vacant;  but  although  the  deprived  prelates 
were  also  at  first  sent  to  prison  in  conformity  with 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  only  Bonner, 
White,  and  Watson  were  detained  in  confinement. 
Most  of  the  rest  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days 
unmolested  in  England :  Heath  lived  in  his  own 
house  at  Surrey,  where  he  was  sometimes  visited 
by  the  queen  ;  Tunstall  and  Thirleby  resided  with 
Archbishop  Parker  at  Lambeth.f  Only  Pates, 
Scot,  and  Goldwell  left  the  country.  Most  of  the 
monks,  Burnet  says,  returned  to  a  secular  course 
of  life,  but  the  nuns  went  abroad.  A  few  of  the 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  also  retired  beyond 
seas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exiles  who  had  gone 
abroad  in  Mary's  time  returned  in  great  numbers ; 
many  of  them,  as  appears  from  the  names  noticed 
in  a  preceding  page,  to  be  nominated  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  church. 

^  Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
visitation  of  the  national  clergy.  With  this  view 
certain  injunctions  were  drawn  up,  but  not  without 
the  Queen  proving  almost  impracticable  as  to  one 
of  them, — ^that  which  directed  the  removal  of 
images.  However,  she  yielded  at  last  to  the  re- 
monstrances, if  not  to  the  reasonings,  of  the  bishops 
and  other  divines  in  whose  hands  she  was ;  and 
the  injunctions  were  issued  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  with  those  put  forth  by  King  Edward  at  his 
first  coming  to  the  crown,  except  that  some  things 
were  added,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most 
remarkable.    Although  marriage  was  not  forbidden 

•  Sm  ante.  p.  345.  note. 

I  Tunstall.  aliko  eminent  for  hit  Irarning  and  his  Tirtnes.  siimTed 
Ihb  his  second  deprivntioo  only  a  few  months,  dying  the  neit  year 
at  tte  age  of  eigtaty-flvc. 


to  the  clergy,  it  was  declared  that  great  o£fencc 
had  been  given  by  the  indecent  marriages  that 
some  of  them  had  made  in  King  Edward's  days; 
and,  therefore,  no  priest  or  deacon  was  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  without  permission  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  woman's  parents  or 
nearest  of  kin.  All  the  clergy  were  to  wear  the 
habits  worn  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Persons  who  did  not  attend  their 
parish  churches  were  to  be  denounced  to  the  ordi- 
nary. No  book  was  to  be  printed  or  published 
without  a  license  from  the  queen,  or  from  six  of 
her  privy  council,  or  from  her  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, or  from  the  two  archbishops,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  chancellors  of  the  two  universities, 
and  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  the  place  where 
it  was  printed. 

According  to  the  report  made  by  the  visitors  to 
the  queen  after  they  had  finished  their  labours,  it 
appeared  that,  of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  bene- 
ficed persons  in  England,  all  who  chose  to  resign 
their  benefices  rather  than  comply  with  the  new 
order  of  things  at  this  crisis  were,  besides  the 
fourteen  bishops  and  three  bishops  elect  already 
mentioned,  only  six  abbots,  twelve  deans,  twelve 
archdeacons,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  preben- 
daries, and  eighty  rectors.*  So  that,  after  this 
great  change  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  the 
parochial  clergy  generally  remained  the  same  as 
before,  almost  the  entire  body  having  stepped  over 
from  the  one  creed  and  worship  to  the  other  as 
quietly  as  if  principle  and  conscience  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  The  experience  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  seems  in  their  case  to  have 
produced  a  singular  indifference  as  to  points  about 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  infinite  excitement  and  concern. 
A  very  small  number  of  zealous  persons,  however, 
in  any  cause,  may  make  a  great  deal  of  clamour 
and  commotion  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  the  same 
test  as  the  clergy,  the  one  body  might  not  have 
been  found  to  yield  a  larger  per-centage  than  the 
other  of  persons  really  caring  much  about  the  high 
questions  which,  for  many  years,  had  kept  up  such 
a  storm  in  the  state. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  reformed  church 
under  Elizabeth  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
completed  in  1562  by  the  publication  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  as  revised  by  the  bishops,  and 
adopted  by  the  convocation.  Besides  the  reduction  of 
the  number  from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine,  the  chief 
alteration  that  was  made  upon  the  original  articles 
published  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  was  in  that 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  express  denial 
of  the  corporal  presence  was  now  left  out,  and  it 
was  merely  said  that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  given 
and  received  after  a  spiritual  manner,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  received  is  faith."  It  was 
hoped,  according  to  Bomet,  by  this  reserve  to 

*  This  is  Buruet  ■  enumeration,    Tho  uombcrt  vary  tomevhat  ia 
Camden  and  other  aulhontief. 
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retain  in  communion  with  the  church  some  whom 
a  distinct  or  absolute  denial  of  the  real  presence 
would  have  scared  away.  A  further  revision  of 
the  articles  took  place  in  1511,  when,  however,  no 
alterations  of  any  moment  were  made,  but  the 
articles  were  for  the  first  time  subscribed  and  set 
forth  by  the  convocation  in  English  as  well  as  in 
Latin.  It  was  now,  also,  that  subscription  to 
them  was  for  the  first  time  made  imperative  upon 
the  clergy  (by  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  12). 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  which  appeared  in  this  reign. 
Since  Cranmer*s,  or  the  Great  Bible,  Coverdale, 
assisted  by  others  of  his  countrymen  settled  at 
Geneva,  had  occupied  himself  during  his  exile  in 
the  time  of  Mary  with  the  preparation  of  a  new 
English  version  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  which 
was  at  length  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Geneva 
in  1560.  This  continued  to  be  the  favourite  Bible 
of  the  English  Puritans,  and  also  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  till  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
sent authorized  translation  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Of  course  it  was  many  times  reprinted.*  New 
editions  of  Cranmer*8  Bible  had  also  appeared  in 
1562  and  1566;  but  its  incorrectness  having  been 
much  complained  of.  Archbishop  Parker  projected 
a  new  translation,  for  which  purpose  he  divided 
the  sacred  text  into  portions,  which  he  distributed 
hmong  the  bishops  and  other  learned  doctors  of 
the  church.  Grindal,  Bentham,  Sandys,  Horn, 
Cox,  and  Goodman  were  among  those  employed  in 
the  work.  This  translation,  known  as  Parker's, 
or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  first  appeared  in  1568  in 
a  splendid  folio  volume,  adorned  with  maps  and 
cuts.  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1512,  and 
it  remained  the  authorized  translation  till  it  was 
supplanted  by  that  now  in  use. 

The  church  thus  set  up  in  England  occupied  a 
position  that  exposed  it  to  hostility  at  the  same 
time  from  two  opposite  quarters — on  the  one  hand 
from  those  who  desired  a  further  reformation,  on 
the  other  from  those  who  wanted  no  reformation  at 
all.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  sequel  of  its 
history  during  the  present  period  presents  it  in 
almost  a  constant  state  of  contest  with  one  or  other, 
and  generally  with  both  together,  of  these  its 
natur^  enemies.  But  the  quarrel  of  both  these 
classes  of  dissenters  or  nonconformists  with  the 
church,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  equally  a 
quarrel  with  the  state  or  the  government,  of  which 
the  church  was  merely  the  creature  and  instru- 
ment As  for  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ample  details  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  of  the  commencement  and  course  of  the 
succession  of  measures  taken  against  them,  from 
the  simple  prohibition  of  their  worship  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign,  through  the  disabilities  and 
severities  of  subsequent  times,  increasing  with  the 
exasperation  of  both  parties,  till  popery  came  to 
be  in  a  manner  confounded  with  treason,  so  that 
roost  of  the  persons  put  to  death  for  the  one  might 

*  The  Geneva  Bible  is  the  same  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Breeches  Bible,  from  its  i«nderin«  of  GeMsis  UL  7. 


almost  in  another  view  be  said  to  be  put  to  death 
for  the  other.*  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
troveray  as  to  which  of  the  two  parties  was  to 
blame,  or  most  to  blame,  for  this  unhappy  state  of 
things;  in  the  circumstances,  the  collision  into 
which  they  were  brought,  and  which  gradually 
became  more  violent  as  it  proceeded,  was  perhaps 
unavoidable  under  any  management ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  measures  of  aggression  began 
with  the  church,  and  it  may  also  be  very  reason- 
ably doubted  if  the  course  taken  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  dictated  as  it  was  in  great  part  by 
passion,  and  by  what  has  been  expressively  called 
*'  the  merciless  policy  of  fear,"t  was  the  best  suited 
for  converting  that  class  of  the  population  into 
good  subjects,  or  averting  any  of  the  apprehended 
dangers  against  which  it  was  aimed.  We  shall 
here  merely  enumerate  together,  and  in  their  chro- 
nological order,  the  principal  of  the  series  of  legis- 
lative enactments  to  which  the  followers  of  the 
ancient  religion  were  subjected  in  the  course  of 
this  reign. 

First  came  the  two  acts  of  1559;  the  one 
(1  £Hz.  c.  1)  entitled  "  An  Act  restoring  to  the 
Crown  the  Ancient  Jurisdiction  over  the  State 
Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual,  and  abolishing  all 
Foreign  Power  repugnant  to  the  same;"  the  other 
(1  Eliz.  c.  2)  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer  and  Divine  Service  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments." By  the  former  the  oath  of  supremacyl 
was  directed  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  holding 
any  office,  spiritual  or  temporal,  on  pain  of  depri- 
vation, and  also  by  all  persons  taking  degrees  in 
the  universities,  and  by  all  persons  sueing  livery  or 
doing  homage ;  writing  or  preaching  against  the 
supremacy  was  made  punishable  for  the  first  offence 
with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  one  year's  imprison- 
ment, for  the  second  with  the  pains  of  premunire, 
for  the  third  as  high  treason ;  and  those  powers  of 
exercising  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  through 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were 
conferred  upon  the  crown,  which  were  afterwards 
turned  into  an  engine  of  such  comprehensive  des- 
potism by  means  of  the  famous  Courts  of  High 
Commi ssion .  B y  the  latter,  all  clergymen  refusing 
to  use  King  Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
were  ordered  to  be  punished  for  the  first  offence 
with  forfeiture  of  one  year's  profit  of  their  bene- 
fices and  six  months'  imprisonment,  for  the  second 
with  one  year's  imprisonment  and  deprivation,  for 
the  third  with  deprivation  and  imprisonment  for 
life  ;  all  persons  either  speaking  anything  against 
the  said  service-book,  or  causing  any  other  forms 
than  those  it  prescribed  to  be  used  in  any  church, 
chapel,  or  other  place,  in  the  performance  of  prayer 
or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  marks  for  the 
first  offence,  of  four  hundred  marks  for  the  second, 
for  the  third-  to  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprison- 

•  Sfe  pp.  545,  fcc.  571.  fcc.  628--634.  655. 

t  Horke.  Speech  at  Bristol.  1780. 
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ment  for  life ;  and  a  fine  of  a  shilling  was  inflicted 
upon  every  person  absent  from  his  parish  church 
without  cause  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday.    Not  only 
the  deprivation  of  recusant  clergymen,  but  prose- 
cutions and  punishments  of  private  individuals 
began  under  this  act  as  soon  as  it  was  passed.* 
In  1563,  by  an  act   (5  Eliz.  c.  1)  "  For  the 
assurance  of  the  queen's  majesty's  royal  power 
over  all  estates  and  subjects  within  her  highness' 
dominions,"  several  of  the  above  provisions  were 
made  still  more  extensive  and  stringent.   The  oath 
of  supremacy  was  now  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  taking  holy  orders,  by  all  schoolmasters, 
barristers,  benchers,  and  attomies,  by  all  officers 
of  any  court  of  common  law  or  other  court  what- 
ever, and  by  all  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  refusing  it,  or  upholding  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome,  was  made  punishable  with  the 
pains  of  prcmunirc  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the 
second  with  those  of  high  treason.     In  1511,  after 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  rebellion, t  a  new  act 
upon  the  subject  of  treason  (stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  1) 
was  principally  directed  against  the  adherents  of 
Popery.     It  was  now  made  high  treason  to  com- 
pass, imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend,  the  death 
or  bodily  harm  of  the  queen,  or  the  deposing  her, 
or  the  levying  war  against  her,  or  exciting  foreign- 
ers to  invade  the  realm,  if  such  designs  were 
uttered  or  declared  by  any  printing,  writing,  or 
words,  or  to  deny  the  queen's  title,  or  to  affirm  her 
to  be  a  heretic  or  usurper ;    any  person  during  the 
queen's  life  claiming  title  to  the  crown,  or  usurp- 
ing the  royal  title,  or  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
queen's  right  (this  and  the  following  clauses  were 
especially  levelled  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  adherents),  was  disabled  from  inheriting  the 
crown ;  all  claimants  or  pretenders  to  any  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  queen's  procla- 
mation had  issued  against  them,  were  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  denying  the  power  of  the 
common  law,  or  of  this  or  any  other  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  limit  the  descent  of  tlie  crown,  was  made 
high  treason  during  the  queen's  life,  and  after- 
wards punishable  by  forfeiture  of  goods ;    and  the 
printing  or  publishing  that  any  particular  person 
not  so  declared  by  act  of  parliament,  except  her 
issue,  was  heir  to  the  queen,  wns  made  punish- 
able by  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence, 
and  by  a  premunire  for  the  second.     By  another 
statute  of  the  same  year  (13  Eliz.  c.  2),  provoked 
by  the  pope's  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  it 
was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  obtain  or  put  in 
use  any  bull  from  Rome,  or  to  receive  absolution 
thereunder,  and  misprision  of  treason  to  conceal 
the  offer  of  any  such  bull,  and  punishable  with 
premunire  to  bring  into  the  realm  "  any  token  or 
tokens,  thing  or  things,  called  or  named  by  the 
name  of  an  agnus  dei,  or  any  crosses,  pictures, 
beads,  or  such  like  vain  and  superstitious  things 
from  the  bishop  or  see  of  Rome."     A  third  act 
(13  Eliz.  2.  c.  3)  sought  to  prevent  the  retirement 
of  the  Catholics  beyond  seas,  by  enacting  that  any 
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of  the  queen's  subjects  leaving  the  realm  without 
her  license,  and  not  returning  within  six  montha 
after  proclamation,  should  forfeit  all  their  goods 
and  the  profits  of  all  their  lands  for  hfe.*   But 
what  are  properly  to  be  called  tlie  penal  laws 
against  Popeiy,  as  being  expressly  and  directly 
pointed  against  the  dissemination  and  profession 
of  that  faith,  commence  with  the  year  1581.   By 
an  act  passed  in  that  year  (23  Eliz.  c.  l),  entitled 
'*  An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Subjects 
in  their  due  obedience,"  persons  pretending  to  any 
power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  obedience 
to  the  queen,  or  practising  to  withdraw  them  to 
the  Romish  religion,  and  all  subjects  so  absolved 
or  withdrawn,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treasoD; 
their  abettors  or  concealers  were  declaroi  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason :  the  saying  of  mass  was  made 
punishable  by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  marks ;  the  hearing  of  it  by  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  marks  and  the  same  term  of  impiisoo- 
ment ;  and  the  fine  for  neglecting  to  attend  chardi 
was  raised  to  the  monstrous  amount  of  twenty 
pounds  per  month.    Camden  tells  us  that,  in  the 
preceding  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
northern  rebellion,  not  more  than  five  papists  had 
been  put  to  death ;  but  this  very  year  Campion, 
the  Jesuit,  and  three  other  priests  were  executed : 
and  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  reign  dieie 
was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  several  persons  of 
the  same  profession  were  not  sent  to  the  gibbeL 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  were  not  put  to  deadi 
as  Catholics ;  Campion  and  his  companions  vere 
arraigned  on  the  old  Tresson  Act  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  1 11^  and  the  others  were  in  hke  manner 
all  found  guilty  of  some  old  or  new  treason;  bat 
as  the  mere  teaching,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
even  the  simple  profession,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  was  now  converted  into  that  capital  crime, 
some  of  them  at  least  may  as  correctly  be  said  to 
have  suffered  as  Catholics  as  they  may  be  said  to 
have  suffered  as  traitors.    A  new  act,  passed  in 
1585,    "  against  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
such  other  like  disobedient  persons"  (211  Eliz.  c.  2), 
added  some  others  to  the  list  of  these  new  popish 
capital  offences,  by  declaring  that  all  Jesuits  and 
other  Romish  priests  what£oever,  made  or  ordained 
out  fo  England,  coming  into  or  remaining  in  the 
kingdom,  and  all  English  subjects  educated  in  any 
foreign  college  of  Jesuits  or  other  seminary  of 
Romish  priests,  not  returning  home  on  pruclama- 
tion  and  taking  tlie  oath  of  supremacy,  should  be 
deemed  traitors  ;   and  the  receivers  of  Romi^h 
priests  so  coming  from  abroad,    felons  ivithout 
benefit  of   clergy.      Persons   sending  money  to 
foreign  Jesuits  or  priests  were  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  the  pains  of  premunire ;  and  all  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  sending  their  childrai 
abroad,  without  license  from  her  majesty,  under  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.     In  1587,  by  as 
act  intended  to  secure  the  more  speedy  and  dae 
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execution  of  the  act  of  1581,  all  conveyances  made 
by  recusants,  to  avoid  the  penalties  therein  imposed, 
was  declared  void ;  and  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds 
per  month,  incurred  for  non-attendance  at  church, 
was  directed  in  future  to  the  levied  by  distress 
upon  the  property  of  the  offenders  to  the  extent 
of  all  their  goods  and  two-thirds  of  their  lands. 
Finally,  in  1593,  by  another  act  "  against  popish 
recusants"  (35  Eliz.  c.  2),  all  persons  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  being  popish  recusants  convict,  were 
ordered,  within  forty  days,  to  repair  to  their  usual 
place  of  dwelling,  and  forbidden  for  ever  after,  with- 
out written  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  go  five  miles 
from  thence  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods 
and  the  profits  oi  their  lands  during  life ;  those  not 
having  goods  or  lands  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
twenty  marks  above  all  charges,  to  abjure  the 
realm,  or,  refusing  to  abjure,  to  be  deemed  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  was  the  last  act 
passed  against  the  Ca&olics  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth. 

But  the  other  description  of  nonconformists, 
opposite  as  were  most  of  their  principles  and 
objects,  gave,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  their 
existence,  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  Catholics 
to  the  government  and  the  church,  both  of  which 
they  were,  in  the  coming  century,  to  triumph  over 
and  lay  in  the  dust.  The  origin  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  may  be  traced  to  the  very  dawn  of  the 
Reformation ;  for  the  principles  of  Wycliffe  in 
this  country,  and  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
on  the  continent,  were  certainly  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  what  in  a  later  age  was  styled  Puritanism 
than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  estabUshed  church. 
But  the  first  appearance  of  Puritanism  in  England 
as  an  element  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
establishment  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  some  of  their  notions,  indeed,  even  the  original 
founders  of  the  establishment,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  their  associates,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  puritanically  inclined  in  comparison 
with  their  successors,  the  restorers  of  the  reformed 
church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  still,  what- 
ever their  private  views  and  inclinations  may  have 
been,  and  whatever  their  designs,  of  which  we  are 
told  so  much  by  some  authorities,  of  a  further 
reformation,  which  circumstances  prevented  them 
from  carrying  into  effect,  the  system  of  doctrine 
and  polity  which  they  actually  set  up,  or  to  which 
at  least  they  consented  to  attach  themselves,  was 
a  system  opposed  to  Puritanism  in  its  whole  form 
and  spirit.  Puritanism  was  first  imported  into 
England  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
by  certain  foreign  divines,  Peter  Martyr,  Bucer, 
John  k  Lasco,  and  others,  who  came  over  from 
Germany  on  die  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and  by 
one  or  two  Englishmen,  who  had  studied  or  tra- 
velled in  that  country,  and  who  returned  home 
about  the  same  time.  Of  these  last  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Hooper  was  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
the  first  disturbance  occasioned  in  the  newly 
founded  church  by  the  principles  of  Puritanism  | 


was  when  Hooper,  in  1550,  on  being  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  submit 
to  the  appointed  forms  of  consecration  and  admis- 
sion.*   At  this  date,  however,  English  Puritanism 
— which,  indeed,  was  not  even  yet  known  by  that 
name — was  a  mere  mustard-s^  in  comparison 
of  what  it  afterwards  became.    Jt  appears  that 
Hooper's  objections  were  confined  to  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  he 
termed  foul  and  impious  (but  from  which  he  was 
relieved  by  the  king  striking  them  out  of  the  oath), 
and  to  what  he  called  "  the  Aaronitical  habits," 
being  the  square  cap,  the  tippet,  and  the  surplice, 
worn  by  the  bishops.    And  even  in  regard  to  these 
he  submitted  at  last,  after  standing  out  nearly  a 
whole  year ;  a  course  which,  says  Burnet,  "  lost 
him  much  of  his  popularity,  that,  to  speak  freely, 
he  seemed  to  be  too  fond  of."     Thus  was  this 
particular  difference  composed,  although,  even  if 
the  present  order  of  things  had  contiimed  uninter- 
rupted, the  element  of  strife  which  had  kindled 
the  contention  was  still  unextinguished,  and  might 
very  possibly  have  found,  ere  long,  another  occa- 
sion of  raising  heats  and  divisions,  that  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  allayed.     Accidentally,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  enduring 
consequences  of  the  restoration  of  popery  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  the  eventual  intro- 
duction into  the  country  of  a  new  spirit  of  Puritan- 
ism and  dissent  of  a  much  more  extreme  character 
than  anything  of  the  same  kind  that  had  previously 
appeared.     This  was  brought  about  through  the 
large  emigration  of  English  Protestants  to  the  con- 
tinent at  the  commencement  of  Mary's  persecu- 
tions, and  their  return  home  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  fraught,  many  of  them,  with  notions 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  and  other  foreign  reformers,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  on  many  points  wholly  adverse  to  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  English 
church.      Great  contentions,  in  fact,  had  taken 
place  among  the  exiles,  while  resident  abroad,  on 
the  subject  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  retained  in 
King  Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  at 
last,  while  the  party   in  favour  of  these  forms 
retained  possession   of  the  church  at  Frankfurt, 
their  opponents  retired  for  the  most  part  to  Geneva, 
and  there,  under  the  eye  of  Calvin  and  the  imme- 
diate pastoral  care  of  his  disciple  Knox,  set  up  a 
new  service  of  their  own,  mostly  borrowed  from 
that  of  the  French  Protestants,  in  which  there 
were  no  Litany,  no  responses,  and  hardly  any  rites 
or  ceremonies ;  and  a  directory  of  which  they  pub- 
lished in  English  under  the  title  of  *  The  Service, 
Discipline,   and   Form  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  Sacraments  used  in  the  English 
Church  of  Geneva.*     Even  many  of  those  who  had 
been  members  of  the  church  at  Frankfort,  however, 
brought  back  with  them  inclinations  in  favour  of  a 
wider  departure  from  the  popish  worship  than 
Elizabeth  would  consent  to  in  her  reformed  church. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Frankfort  exiles,  who  com- 
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prised  in  their  number  nearly  all  the  Englishmen 
of  distinguished  learning  who  had  gone  abroad  in 
the  late  reign,  supplied  most  of  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  in  the  new  national  establishment ; 
while  their  Calvinistic  brethren  from  Geneva 
became,  under  the  name  of  Puritans,  which  they 
now  acquired,  the  fathers  of  English  dissent. 

The  church  of  Englpd,  it  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered, no  more  adopts  or  sanctions  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  private  interpretation  of  Scripture  than 
does  the  church  of  Rome.  Diflfering  from  the 
church  of  Rome  in  holding  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
sole  rule  of  faith,  it  still  insists  that  the  Scripture 
shall  be  received,  not  as  any  individual  may  inter- 
pret it  for  himself,  but  as  it  is  expounded  in  the 
articles  and  other  formularies  of  the  church.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  the  Puritans  themselves 
at  this  early  period  had  arrived  at  what  it  has  been 
common  in  later  times  to  speak  of  as  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, — the  right 
of  every  individual  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of 
the  word  of  God ;  for  this,  when  carried  out,  would 
seem  to  lead  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
church  ought  to  be  unrestrained  by  any  articles  or 
formularies  whatever ;  in  other  words,  ought  to  be 
built  upon  so  comprehensive  a  foundation  as  to 
take  in  all  the  varieties  of  belief  and  opinion  which 
ever  have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  conceived  by  any 
individual  to  have  their  warrant  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  Bible.  To  this  height,  certainly, 
no  class  of  Protestants  had  soared  in  the  days  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  utmost  that  was 
demanded  by  the  first  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England  was,  that  certain  points  about  which 
they  felt  scruples  should  be  left  as  matters  indif- 
ferent; these  being,  for  the  present,  principally 
such  mere  matters  of  outward  or  ceremonial  ob- 
servance as  the  habits  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
forms  of  public  worship.  In  one  sens  these 
things  were  left  by  the  church  as  indifferent :  they 
were  admitted  to  be  indiflferent  as  matters  of  faith, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  dissent  in  regard  to  them  was  not 
held  to  be  heresy ;  but  it  was  still  held  to  be  schism, 
and  was  made  equally  to  exclude  the  individual 
maintaining  and  acting  upon  it  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church.  In  this  respect  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity bore  as  hard  upon  tlie  Puritans  as  it  did 
upon  the  Papists.  Nor  was  even  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  former  any 
more  than  to  the  latter ;  for,  in  general,  the  Puri- 
tans now  felt  scruples  as  to  the  acknowledgment 
in  any  terms  of  the  king  or  queen  as  head  of  the 
church, — in  this,  apparently,  going  beyond  Bishop 
Hooper,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  who  seems  to  have 
objected  only  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  because  it  began  by  an  appeal  to  the 
saints  as  well  as  to  God.  These  beginnings,  too, 
soon  led  to  further  differences  :  in  the  words  of  a 
late  writer,  "  the  habits  at  first  had  been  the  only 
or  chief  matter  of  contention ;  all  the  rites  of  the 
church  were  soon  attacked ;  and,  finally,  its  whole 
form  and  structure."*    The  avowed  object  of  the 

•  Sottthey.  Book  of  the  Church. 


nonconformists,  indeed,  soon  came  to  be  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  established  forms  of  worship  and 
discipline,  the  Geneva  system  in  all  its  parts ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  some  of  them  who  would  have 
made  a  Geneva  republic  of  the  state  as  well  as  of 
the  church. 

Throughout  the  present  period,  too,  and  for  a 
long  time  after,  it  is  important  to  remark,  the 
Puritans  equally  with  the  church  abominated  aod 
strenuously  stood  out  against  any  toleration  of 
those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  respect  to 
what  they  considered  essential  points.  They  held 
that  such  persons  ought  not  only  to  be  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  brethren,  but  restrained 
and  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land.  '*  Both 
parties,"  says  their  own  historian,  *'  agreed  too 
well  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of 
public  worship,  and  of  using  the  sword  of  the  ma- 
gistrate for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  ^^ 
spective  principles,  which  they  made  an  ill  use  of 
in  their  turns  whenever  they  could  grasp  the 
power  into  their  hands.  The  standard  of  uni- 
formity, according  to  the  bishops,  was  the  queen's 
supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  according  to 
the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  Dationil 
synods  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  professiim 
which  is  every  man's  right,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  civil  government  he  lives 
under."*  Indeed,  if  there  was  any  difference,  the 
Puritans  went  even  farther  than  their  adversaries 
in  their  notions  on  the  subject  of  uniformity;  for, 
while  the  bishops  afiSrmed  that  the  founders  of 
Christianity  left  the  particular  form  of  discipline 
or  church-government  to  the  discretion  of  the  ciTil 
magistrate,  who  might  vary  it  in  different  countries 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  state,  the  Puritans 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  as  well  a  standard  oi 
discipline  as  of  doctrine.f  If  the  English  chureb, 
therefore,  when  restored  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
had  chanced  to  have  been  arranged  upon  Puritan 
principles,  it  is  certain  that  the  toleration  of  dis- 
sent would  not  have  entered  into  either  its  prin- 
ciples or  its  practice  more  than  it  did  as  thinp 
were  actually  managed.  The  Puritans  were  onW 
treated  by  the  church  in  the  same  manner  as,  if 
they  themselves  had  been  the  church,  all  non- 
conformists would  have  been  treated  by  them. 

At  first,  however,  many  of  the  Puritans  so  far 
overcame  their  scruples  as  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quired forms  and  accept  of  livings  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  writer  of  their  history  maintains  thau 
if  they  had  not  done  this,  in  hopes  of  the  removal 
of  their  grievances  in  more  settled  times,  the  Re- 
formation would  have  fallen  back  into  the  tods 
of  the  Papists ;  *'  for  it  was  impossible,"  be  ob- 
serves, "  with  all  the  assistance  they  could  get 
from  both  universities,  to  fill  up  the  parochial 
vacancies  with  men  of  learning  and  character. 
Many  churches  were  disfumished  for  a  consider* 

•  Neal,  Iliitory  of  the  PwriUiu,  i.  103.  (Edit.  oTlff?.} 
t  Ibid.  101. 
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able  time ;  and  not  a  few  mechanics,  altogether  as 
unlearned  as  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who 
were  ejected,  were  preferred  to  dignities  and 
livings,  who,  being  disregarded  by  the  people, 
brought  great  discredit  on  the  Reformation,  while 
others  of  the  first  rank  for  learning,  piety,  and 
usefulness  in  their  functions,  were  laid  by  in 
silence.  There  was  little  or  no  preaching  all  over 
the  country ;  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  writes  that  he 
had  but  two  preachers  in  all  his  diocese.  It  was 
enough  if  the  parson  could  read  the  service  and 
sometimes  a  homily."  "  So  many  churches,***  it 
is  elsewhere  stated,  "  in  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  vacant,  that,  in  some  places  there  was 
no  preaching,  nor  so*  much  as  reading  a  homily, 
for  many  months  together.  In  simdry  parishes 
it  was  hard  to  find  persons  to  baptize  or  bury  the 
dead ;  the  bishops,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  admit 
of  pluralists,  non-residents,  civilians,  and  to  ordain 
such  as  ofiered  themselves,  how  meanly  soever 
they  were  qualified."t  These  irregularities,  again, 
furnished  new  matter  to  the  Puritans  for  their  la- 
mentations over  the  corruption  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  helped  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  parties. 

For  some  years  the  Puritans  who  had  joined 
the  church  were  winked  at  by  the  authorities  in 
many  deviations  from  the  appointed  forms  which 
they  introduced  into  the  public  service.  What 
these  chiefly  were  we  may  best  leam  from  a  repre- 
sentation upon  the  subject  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  the  queen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1564.  •'  Some,"  says  this  paper,  "  perform 
divine  service  and  prayers  in  the  chancel,  others 
in  the  body  of  the  church  ;  some  in  a  seat  made 
in  the  church,  some  in  a  pulpit,  with  their  faces  to 
the  people ;  some  keep  precisely  to  the  order  of 
the  book ;  some  intermix  psalms  in  metre ;  some 
say  with  a  surplice,  and  others  without  one.  The 
table  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church  in  some 
places;  in  others  it  stands  in  the  chancel;  in 
some  places  the  table  stands  altarwise,  distant  from 
the  wall  a  yard ;  in  others,  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel,  north  and  south ;  in  some  places  the 
table  is  joined,  in  others  it  stands  upon  tressels ; 
in  some  the  table  has  a  carpet,  in  others  none. 
Some  administer  the  communion  with  surplice  and 
cap,  some  with  surplice  alone,  others  with  none ; 
some  with  chalice,  others  with  a  communion-cup, 
others  with  a  common  cup ;  some  with  unleavened 
bread,  and  some  with  leavened.  Some  receive 
kneeling,  others  standing,  others  sitting;  some 
baptize  in  a  font,  some  in  a  basin ;  some  sign  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  others  sign  not ;  some  mi- 
nister in  a  surplice,  others  without ;  some  with  a 
square  cap,  some  with  a  round  cap,  some  with  a 
button-cap,  some  with  a  hat ;  some  in  scholars' 
clothes,  some  in  others."!  If  in  all  this  every 
man  had  been  allowed  to  take  his  own  way  without 
disturbance  from  his  neighbour,  it  might  not  per- 
haps have  produced  anything  more  than  a  pleasing 


•  Tfisiory  of  the  Paritans.  L  109. 
t  Printed  in  Siryp«'i  Life  of  Parker. 
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variety  in  the  services  of  the  church ;  but  the 
square  cap  or  the  round  cap  was  too  often  an  unen- 
durable abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  admirer  ot 
the  button-cap ;  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  liberty 
of  pleasing  his  own  fancy,  held  it  to  be  his 
right,  or  his  duty,  also  to  inveigh  against  or  turn 
into  ridicule  all  who  had  not  the  same  taste  in 
these  matters  with  himself.  Archbishop  Parker 
has  the  chief  credit  of  having  instigated  the  pro- 
ceedings that  were  now  taken  to  enforce  in  all  the 
clergy  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  rubric.  He  and 
some  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  having  been  consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  that  purpose 
by  the  queen,  summoned  the  clergy  of  the  several 
dioceses  before  them,  and  suspended  all  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  an  agreement  to  submit  to  the 
queen's  injunctions  in  regard  to  the  habits,  rites, 
and  ceremonies.  Great  numbers  of  ministers,  in- 
cluding many  of  those  most  eminent  for  their  zeal 
and  piety  and  their  popularity  as  preachers,  were 
thus  ejected  from  both  the  service  and  the  profits 
of  their  cures,  and  sent  forth  into  the  world  in  a 
state  of  entire  destitution.  "  They  travelled  up 
and  down  the  countries,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
Bishop  Jewel,  *•  from  church  to  church,  preach- 
ing where  they  could  get  leave,  as  if  they  were 
apostles ;  and  so  they  were  with  regard  to  their 
poverty — for  silver  and  gold  they  had  none." 
The  course  pursued  towards  them  was  in  some 
respects  of  the  harshest  and  most  oppressive  cha- 
racter. Some  of  them  having  had  recourse  to  the 
press,  and  published  a  vindication  of  their  opi- 
nions, an  order  was  issued  by  the  Star  Chamber 
that  no  person  should  print  or  publish  any  book 
against  the  queen's  injunctions,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  the  copies,  suffering  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  being  held  incapacitated  from 
ever  again  practising  the  art  of  printing ;  that  no 
person  should  sell,  bind,  or  stitch  such  books,  upon 
pain  of  a  fine  of  205.  for  every  book ;  and  that  the 
wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  should, 
from  time  to  time,  search  all  suspected  places, 
and  open  all  packs,  dry  vats,  &c.,  wherein  paper  or 
foreign  books  might  be  contained ;  and  enter  all 
warehouses  where  they  had  reasonable  suspicion, 
and  seize  all  books  and  pamphlets  against  the 
queen's  ordinances,  and  bring  offenders  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that,  feeling  all  chance  of  reconcili- 
ation at  an  end,  the  ejected  clergymen  resolved  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  establishment,  break- 
ing off  from  the  public  churches,  and  assembling, 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses  or  else- 
where, to  worship  God  in  a  manner  that  might 
not  offend  against  the  light  of  their  consciences. 
"  It  was  debated  among  them,"  says  Neal,  "  whe- 
ther they  should  use  as  much  of  the  common 
prayer  and  service  of  the  church  as  was  not  offen- 
sive, or  resolve  at  once,  since  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  church  of  England,  to  set  up  the  purest 
and  best  fonn  of  worship,  most  consonant  to  the 
Holy  Swiptures,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
reforix^ft^  •  the  latter  of  these  was  concluded  upon. 
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and  accordingly  they  laid  aside  the  English  liturgy, 
and  made  use  of  the  Geneva  service-book."*  This 
separation  took  place  in  1566. 

According  to  this  writer,  although  the  Puritans 
would  have  remained  within  the  church  if  they 
had  been  indulged  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  a 
few  ceremonies,  these  were  by  no  means  the  only 
points  upon  which  they  already  differed  from  and 
objected  to  the  establishment.  Indeed,  some  of 
their  other  objections  would  seem  to  be  of  much 
more  serious  importance  than  those  upon  which 
they  actually  separated.  They  are  stated  lo  have 
been  opposed,  among  other  things,  to  the  claims 
of  the  bishops  to  be  considered  a  superior  order  to 
presbyters,  and  to  have  the  sole  right  of  ordination 
and  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  to  the 
temporal  dignities  annexed  to  the  episcopal  office ; 
to  the  titles  and  offices  of  archdeacons,  deans, 
chapters,  and  other  officials  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals; to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts; 
to  the  promiscuous  and  general  access  of  all  persons 
to  the  commiwion ;  to  many  things  in  the  'liturgy, 
especially  the  responses  of  the  people,  and  some 
passages  in  the  offices  of  marriage  and  burial ;  to 
the  prohibition  in  the  public  service  of  prayers 
composed  by  the  clergyman  himself;  to  the  use 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers;  to  the  custom  of 
confirmation;  to  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal 
books  in  the  church;  to  the  observance  of  Lent 
and  of  the  holidays;  to  the  cathedral  worship, 
chanting,  and  the  use  of  organs;  to  pluralities 
and  non-residency;  and  to  the  appointment  of 
ministers  by  presentations  from  the  crown,  the 
bishops,  and  lay  patrons,  instead  of  by  the  election 
of  the  people.  All  these  things,  however,  it  seems 
they  were  willing  to  pass  over— that  the  world 
might  have  another  example  of  how  the  greatest 
controversies  among  men  generally  arise  out  of  the 
smallest  differences,  by  their  choosing  to  make 
their  stand  on  their  aversion  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  to  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  to 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage, and  to  the  square  cap,  tippet,  and  surplice. 
The  preachings  of  the  deprived  ministers  m  the 
woods  and  private  houses  gave  rise  to  the  new 
offence  of  what  was  called  frequenting  conventicles, 
the  putting  down  of  which  now  afforded  abundant 
employment  to  the  queen  and  her  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.  The  Puritans  were  brought  in 
great  numbers  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  punished,  both 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  parliament  en- 
forcing attendance  upon  the  parish  churches,  and 
by  the  more  ample  powers  of  the  act  of  supremacy, 
to  which  scarcely  any  bounds  were  set.  Meanwhile 
the  controversy  with  the  church  began  to  spread 
over  a  wider  field,  chiefly  through  the  preaching 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cartwright,  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  at  Cambridge,  a  most  learned,  eloquent, 
and  courageous  nonconformist. t  The  University 
of  Cambridge  was  a  great  stronghold  of  Puritan- 

•  HM.  of  Puiituu,  1. 1581  t  See  aoie.p.  635. 


ism,  and  here  Cartwright  was  for  some  time  pro- 
tected and  permitted  to  disseminate  his  opinions 
while  most  of  his  brethren  were  silenced  ;  but  he, 
too,  was  at  last  reached  by  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners ;  and,  on  the  interference  of  Cecil,  tlje 
chancellor,  was,  in  1 570,  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  afterwards  also  deprived  of  his 
fellowship,  and  expelled  from  the  University.  The 
temper,  however,  of  a  formidable  minority  in  tlie 
new  parliament  which  met  in  1571  showed  tha: 
the  principles  of  Puritanism,  though  expelled  from 
the  church,  and  almost  driven  from  the  face  o: 
day,  were  still  making  progress  in  the  nation. 
Nor  did  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  tend  to 
check  their  diffusion.  It  is  stated  that'  about  a 
huudred  more  clergymen  were  deprived  under  Hit 
act  passed  this  session  for  enforcing  subscript i(.in 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Still,  notwithstar.u- 
ing  all  the  efforts  of  the  government,  the  non- 
conformists found  means  to  maintain  the  defence 
of  their  opinions  through  the  press;  mimenms 
books  and  pamphlets  were  published  by  them, 
printed  it  could  not  be  discovered  by  whom  or 
where  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  prevent  them  from 
being  bought  and  read.  Cartwright,  in  this  war, 
even  after  he  had  fled  beyond  seas,  continued  as 
active  and  as  formidable  as  ever;  a  hot  war  of 
pamphlets  was  carried  on  for  some  years  belwci^n 
hira  and  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury— tlie  chief  effect  of  which  was  of  cours^e 
only  to  inspirit  and  nerve  to  a  more  determined 
mutual  hostility  the  followers  of  both  champions. 

Archbishop  Parker — "  a  parker,  indeed,"  ex- 
claims Fuller,  "  careful  to  keep  the  fences,  and 
shut  the  gates  of  discipline  against  all  such  night- 
stealers  as  would  invade  the  same*' — died  in  15^5; 
and  if  his  successor  Grindal  had  been  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  or  had  been  left  in  the 
real  government  of  the  church  over  which  he  nomi* 
nally  presided,  the  Puritans  would  have  had  a 
breathing-time  from  their  sufferings  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  occupation  of  the  metropoliun 
dignity.  But  the  circimistances  in  which  he  was 
himself  placed,  and  the  activity  of  some  of  hi« 
brethren  of  another  spirit  and  temper — especially 
of  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  from  a  violent 
professor,  had  become  a  still  more  violent  pcise< 
cutor,  of  Puritanic  principles — prevented  Grindal 
from  being  able  to  do  anything  to  change  the 
course  of  rigour  and  severity  that  had  been  l)egu:i 
under  his  predecessor.  When  in  the  second  yimr 
of  his  primacy  he  ventured  to  write  to  the  queen, 
recommending  milder  measures,  her  majesty 
answered  his  letter  by  an  order  from  the  Stir 
Chamber,  confining  him  to  his  house,  and  sus- 
pending him  from  his  archiepiecopal  functions  alto- 
gether ;  and  so  suspended  he  remained  till  within 
about  a  year  of  his  death.  It  was  by  this  sort  of 
boldness  and  decision  that  Elizabeth  throughoi:: 
her  reign  kept  the  nonconformists  at  bay,  and  gu 
various  occasions  suddenly  arrested  their  advance 
in  the  most  singular  manner.  The  House  of 
Commons  which  met  in  1581  was  more  Puritanic 
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than  ever,  and  actually  began  its  proceedings  by 
voting  that  the  members  should,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after,  meet  together  in  the  Temple  Church, 
there  to  have  preaching  and  to  join  together  in 
prayer,  with  humiliation  and  fasting,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  God's  spirit  in  all  their  consultations ! 
But  when  the  queen  was  informed  of  this  extra- 
ordinary proceeding,  she  instantly  took  measures 
to  check  so  rampant  a  zeal.  Hatton,  her  vice- 
chamberlain,  was  sent  down  with  a  message  to  the 
effect,  that  "  she  did  much  admire  at  so  great  a 
rashness  iu  that  House  as  to  put  in  execution  such 
an  innovation  without  her  privity  and  pleasure 
first  made  known  to  them."  Upon  which  it  was 
forthwith  moved  and  agreed  to,  "  That  the  House 
sliould  acknowledge  their  offence  and  contempt, 
and  humbly  crave  forgiveness,  with  a  full  purpose 
to  forbear  committing  the  like  for  the  future  ;" — 
and  so  exploded  the  project  of  the  prayers  and 
preachings  in  the  Temple  Church. 

It  was  during  this  very  session  that  the  act  was 
passed  raising  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  upon 
tlie  parish  church  to  20/.  per  month  ;  and  also 
ftnf>ther  act  (23  Eliz.  c.  2),  intituled  "  An  Act 
against  Seditious  Words  and  Rumours  uttered 
ajrainst  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,"  by 
which  the  devising  and  speaking  seditious  rumours 
against  her  majesty  was  made  punishable  with  the 
pillory  and  loss  of  both  ears;  the  reporting  of 
such  rumours  with  the  pillory  and  loss  of  one  ear ; — 
the  second  offence  in  either  case  being  made  felony 
without  clergy;  and  by  which  the  printing, 
writing,  or  publishing  any  manner  of  book,  rhvme, 
bullad,  letter,  or  writing,  containing  any  false, 
seditious,  and  slanderous  matter,  to  the  defama- 
tion of  the  queen,  and  the  casting  of  her  nati- 
vity, or  prophesying  as  to  the  duration  of  her  life, 
or  wishing  her  death,  were  constituted  capital 
crimes.  This  last  act  was  especially  levelled 
at  the  Puritans,  whose  publications  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  scurrilous  with  the  pro- 
longation of  the  sufiferings  of  their  authors;  and 
several  of  them  were  put  to  death  under  its  pro- 
visions. To  this  date  is  assigned  the  rise  of  what 
has  been  designated  the  third  race  of  Puritans — 
the  Brownists, — afterwards  softened  down  into  the 
Independents, — whose  founder  was  Robert  Brown, 
a  preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  descended  of 
a  good  family,  and  said  to  have  been  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Lord  Burghley.  These  people,  says  Neal, 
'*  were  carried  off  to  a  total  separation,  and  so  far 
prejudiced  as  not  to  allow  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  a  true  church,  nor  her  ministers  true  minis- 
ters ;  they  renounced  all  communion  with  her,  not 
only  in  the  prayers  and  ceremonies,  but  in  hearing 
the  word  and  the  sacraments."*  Brown  himself 
afterwards  rejoined  the  church,  and  became  rector 
of  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire — where,  according 
to  Fuller,  he  led  a  very  dissolute  life,  and,  at  last, 
when  he  had  reached  his  eighty-first  year,  died  in 
1630,  in  Northampton  gaol. 

Archbishop  Grindal,  dying  in  1583,  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  Cartwright's  antagonist, 
who  held  the  primacy  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign,  and  proved  a  ruler  of  the  church  altogether 
to  her  majesty's  mind.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated 
in  his  place  of  eminence  and  authority  he  com- 
menced a  vigorous  crusade  against  the  noncon- 
formists, which  he  pursued,  with  little  remission, 
to  the  close  of  his  days.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  he  became  archbishop  he  suspended  many 
hundreds  of  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  his  province 
for  refusing  subscription  to  a  new  set  of  articles  or 
regulations  he  thought  proper  to  issue.  He  then 
procured  from  the  queen  a  new  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, drawn  up  in  terms  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  had  ever  before  been  employed, 
conveying,  indeed,  powers  of  inquisition  and 
punishment  in  regard  to  every  description  of  offence 
that  could  by  any  colour  be  brought  within  the 
category  of  spiritual  cr  ecclesiastical  delinquency. 
A  set  of  articles,  which  Whitgift  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  this  court  in  the  examination  of  the  clergy, 
were  so  strong  as  to  startle  even  Cecil,  and  make 
him  write  to  the  archbishop  (though  to  no  pur- 
pose) to  get  him  to  mitigate  them  somewhat.  "  I 
have  read  over  your  twenty-four  articles,"  he  says, 
'* .  .  .  and  I  find  them  so  curiously  penned  that 
I  think  the  inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many 
questions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their  priests." 
The  archbishop's  proceedings  had  thrown  the  na- 
tion into  the  greatest  ferment  when  parliament  met 
in  November,  1584 ;  and  the  Commons  immediately 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
bills  for  restraining  the  power  of  the  church.  But 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  first  of  them  a  thun- 
dering message  from  the  queen  again  stopped  them 
in  an  instant ;  she  sent  down  her  lord  treasurer  to 
tell  them  how  highly  she  was  offended  by  their 
daring  to  encroach  upon  her  supremacy,  and  at- 
tempting what  she  had  already  forbidden ;  *^  and 
to  command  the  Speaker,  in  her  majesty's  name, 
to  see  that  no  bills  touching  reformation  in  causes 
ecclesiastical  should  be  exhibited ;  and,  if  any  such 
were  exhibited,  to  command  him,  upon  his  al- 
legiance, not  to  read  them."  In  1592,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  '  Act  against  Popish  Recu- 
sants,' another  act  was  passed  (35  Eliz.  c.  1) 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  Subjects 
in  Obedience,"  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
nonconformists.  It  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  should  for  a  whole 
month  refuse  to  attend  divine  service  according  to 
law,  or  should  attend  unlawful  conventicles,  or 
should  persuade  others  to  dispute  the  queen's 
authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  should  be  sent 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  until  they  should  openly 
conform  and  submit  themselves;  and  that  all 
offenders  convicted,  and  not  conforming  and  sub- 
mitting within  three  months,  should  abjure  the 
realm,  and  should,  if  they  returned,  be  put  to  death, 
as  for  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  mo- 
derate Puritans,  according  to  Neal,  made  a  shift  to 
evade  this  atrocious  statute  by  coming  to  church 
when  common  prayer  was  almost  over,  and  by 
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receiving  the  sacrament  in  some  churches  where 
it  was  administered  with  a  certain  degree  of  la- 
titude; but  it  fell  with  great  weight  upon  the 
Brownists,  whose  principles  prevented  them  from 
holding  any  the  slightest  communion  with  the 
church.  This  sect  had  flourished  to  such  a  de- 
gree under  its  persecutions  that,  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  declared  in  parliament,  there  were  now 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  belonging  to 
it  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  alone. 

Fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  gibbet  continued 
to  do  their  work  in  the  vain  attempt  of  the  church 
and  the  government  to  put  down  opinion  by  these 
inefficient  arms  till  within  four  or  five  years  of  the 
close  of  the  reign.  From  about  the  end  of  1597 
to  the  queen's  death,  "  there  was,"  says  Neal,  "  a 
kind  of  cessation  of  arms  between  the  church  and 
the  Puritans ;  the  combatants  were  out  of  breath, 
or  willing  to  wait  for  better  times.  Some  appre- 
hended that  the  Puritans  were  vanquished  and 
their  numbers  lessened  by  the  severe  execution  of 
the  penal  laws ;  whereas  it  will  appear,  by  a  survey 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  that  the  non- 
conforming clergy  were  about  fifteen  hundred. 
But  the  true  reason  was  this, — the  queen  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  could  not  live  long  in  a 
course  of  nature,  and,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
being  a  Presbyterian,  the  bishops  were  cautious  of 
acting  against  a  party  for  whom  his  majesty  had 
declared,  not  knowing  what  revenge  he  might  take 
when  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne ;  and  the  Puri- 
tans were  quiet,  in  hopes  of  great  matters  to  be 
done  for  them  upon  tne  expected  change."*  If 
these  fears  and  hopes  from  the  accession  of  the 
northern  Solomon  were  really  entertained,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  destined  to  be  speedily 
and  signally  disappointed. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  as 
well  as  of  the  Papists,  under  Elizabeth,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  punishment  of  death  was  never 
inflicted  on  account  of  religion,  but  only  for  treason 
or  some  other  political  offence ;  although,  to  make 
it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person 
to  refuse  to  abjure  the  realm  after  having  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  non-attendance  upon 
the  established  church  for  a  month  (as  was  done 
by  the  act  of  1592),  looks  very  like  making  re- 
ligious dissent  a  capital  crime ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  other  punishments  of  great  severity,  if 
not  death,  were  in  countless  instances  inflicted  by 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  mere  noncon- 
formity, or  what  it  called  heresy.  But  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  religion  during  this  reign 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close  without  the 
mention  of  one  instance  in  which  the  old  writ  de 
h(Bretico  comburendo  was  again  called  into  use, 
and  the  stake  and  the  fagot  were  employed  by 
Elizabeth  to  punish  a  mere  religious  opinion,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  employed  by 
her  father  and  her  sister.  On  Easter-day,  1575, 
twenty-seven  German  Anabaptists,  aa  they  were 

•  Hist.  PnritaQt^i.  337. 


called,  were  apprehended  in  the  city  of  LondoD, 
having  been  found  assembled  at  worship  in  a 
private  house  beyond  Aldersgate.  The  errors  which 
they  were  accused  of  holding  appear  to  have  been 
the  four  following  : — I.  That  Christ  took  not  flesh 
of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin :  2.  That  infants 
bom  of  faithful  parents  ought  to  be  rebaptised: 

3.  That  no  Christian  man  ought  to  be  a  magistrate: 

4.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to 
take  an  oath.  Four  of  them  consented  to  recant 
these  opinions ;  the  others,  refusing  to  abjure,  were 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Consistory  Court,  by  which 
eleven  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  bunied. 
Nine  of  the  eleven  were  banished ;  but  the  remain- 
ing two,  named  John  Wielmacker  and  Hendricii 
Ter  Woort,  were  actually,  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
consigned  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield.  This  exe- 
cution was  Elizabeth's  own  act:  to  his  eternal 
honour,  John  Fox,  the  venerable  martyrologist, 
ventured  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  and  wrote  an  earnest  and  eloquent  letter  in 
Latin  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to  spare  their 
lives,  but  his  supplication  was  sternly  rejected. 
A  month's  reprieve  only  was  granted  them,  that 
they  might  repent  of  their  errors ;  but  they  remained 
unshaken.  Fox's  letter  is  very  interesting  on  every 
account,  but  especially  for  the  evidence  it  affonb 
us  of  how  imperfect  were  the  views  of  toleration 
entertained  in  that  age  even  by  those  mmds  that 
had  advanced  farthest  in  that  direction.  Fox 
seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  man  of  his 
time  who  was  at  all  shocked  at  the  notion  of  de- 
stroying these  poor  Anabaptists ;  and  yet  he  merely 
objected  to  the  degree,  and  more  especially  to  the 
kind,  of  the  punishment.  His  argument  is  not  so 
much  for  toleration  as  against  capital  punishments, 
and  above  all  against  the  punishment  of  burning. 
*'  As  to  these  fanatical  sects,"  he  says,  "  it  is  cer- 
tain they  arc  by  no  means  to  be  countenanced  in 
a  commonwealth,  but,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  !« 
suppressed  by  proper  correction.  But  to  Toc^i 
alive  the.bodics  of  poor  wretches  that  offend  rather 
through  blindness  of  judgment  than  perverseness 
of  will,  in  fire  and  fiames  raging  witk  pitch  and 
brimstone^  is  a  hard-hearted  thing,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  practice  of  the  Romanists  than  to  the 
custom  of  the  Gospellejs."  In  conclusion  he  bees, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  that  the  lives  of  the  miserable 
men  may  be  spared — at  least  that  a  stop  may  be 
put  to  the  horror  by  changing  the  punishment  into 
some  other  kind.  '*  There  are  excommunications," 
he  says,  "and  close  imprisonment;  there  are 
bonds  ;  there  is  perpetual  banishment,  burning  of 
the  hand,  and  whipping,  or  even  slavery  itself. 
This  one  thing  I  most  earnestly  beg,  that  the  piles 
and  flames  in  Smithfield,  so  long  ago  extinguished 
by  your  happy  government,  may  not  now  be  again 
revived."*  The  right  spirit,  however,  of  all  liiis 
is  more  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  martyrologis* 
than  it  is  to  his  discredit  not  to  have  seen  farthei 
and  more  clearly  into  a  subject  respecting  wliid 
correct  and  enlarged  views  had  not  been  attained 

•  TraitslatioQ  in  Croaby*!  Uiston^f  tho  Eii(ltoh  Bap(i«»> 
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in  that  age  by  the  most  penetrating  and  capacious 
intellects. 

After  the  full  narrative  which  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  Chapter  of  the  course  of  transac- 
tions in  Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,'  which  almost  all  turned  upon  the  contest 
between  the  old  and  new  religion,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  merely  to  recapitulate  the  leading  epochs 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country, 
so  as  to  bring  the  successive  changes  that  were 
made  into  one  view. 

The  execution  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  styled  abbot 
or  pensionary  of  Ferrae,  properly  the  first  martyr 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  took  place  at  St. 
Andrew's  on  the  29th  of  February,  1528.  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  a 
young  man  of  very  high  family,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
related  to  the  king,  his  father  being  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  his  mother  sister  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany.  Having  travelled  in  Germany,  he  had 
there  become  acquainted  with  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  the  other  reformers ;  and  the  opinions  for 
holding  which  he  suffered  were  the  same  that  they 
preached.  Spotswood  says  that,  when  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  him  by  the  archbishop, 
James  Beaton,  and  his  assessors,  ^*  to  give  it  the 
greater  authority,  whosoever  were  of  any  estima- 
tion in  the  university  were  made  to  subscrive  the 
same  :  amongst  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  a 
child  of  thirteen  years  old."  He  was  burned 
before  the  gate  of  St.  Salvator's  College  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  con- 
demned ;  and  the  meek  heroism  with  which  he 
endured  his  terrible  death  stirred  a  feeling  far  and 
wide  among  his  countrymen  which  made  that  hour 
a  memorable  and  fatal  one  for  the  ancient  church. 
Among  several  persons  who  were  soon  afler  sent  to 
the  stake  for  having  expressed  their  sympathy  or  ad- 
miration, one  was  a  Benedictine  friar  named  Henry 
Forest,  who  was  also  burned  at  St.  Andrew's,  "  at 
the  north  style  of  the  abbey,"  says  Spotswood, 
*^  to  the  end  the  heretics  of  Angus  might  see  the 
fire."  One  of  the  archbishop's  attendants,  "  John 
Lindsay,  a  plain  and  simple  man,"  advised  on  this 
occasion  that  the  victim  should  be  burned  in  a 
cellar ;  for  the  smoke,  eaid  he,  of  Master  Hamilton 
hath  infected  all  those  on  whom  it  blew. 

In  1543,  in  the  first  parliament  held  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency, 
an  act  was  passed,  permitting  the  people,  for  the 
first  time,  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  This  measure  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  which  was 
little  checked  either  by  the  regent's  recantation  of 
Protestantism  that  immediately  followed,  or  by  the 
frequent  executions  for  heresy  by  which  the  church 
still  vainly  sought  to  prop  its  tottering  power.  On 
the  2nd  of  March,  1545,  George  Wisheart  was 
burned  in  front  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  in 
which,  on  the  29th  of  May  of  the  following  year, 
the  great  head  of  the  papal  party,  the  archbishop 

•  See  antf ,  pp.>S9— 447»  457—465,  469,  &c. ;  488,  &c. ;  647-5C8, 


and  chancellor,  Cardinal  Beaton,  was  assassinated 
by  Norman  Lesley  and  his  confederates. 

The  death  of  the  cardinal  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  cause  of  the  ancient  religion  in  Scotland ;  and, 
although  the  struggle  was  still  kept  up  for  a  good 
many  years  longer,  the  altered  course  taken  by  the 
clergy  soon  showed  how  perplexed  and  crest-fallen 
they  now  were.  At  a  provincial  council  which  met 
at  Linlithgow,  and  then  adjourned  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1549,  under  the  presidency  of  James  Hamilton, 
the  new  primate,  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  was  attempted  to  be  enforced 
by  the  publication  of  a  new  code  of  fifty-seven 
canons  ;  in  the  preamble  to  which  it  was  admitted 
that  the  two  prime  causes  of  the  prevailing  heresies 
were,  the  corruption  and  profane  lewdness  of  the 
clergy  of  almost  every  degree,  and  their  gross 
ignorance  in  all  branches  of  learning.     "  Among 
their  acts,"  says  Knox's  History,  "  there  was  much 
ado  for  caps,  shaven  crowns,  tippets,  long  gowns, 
and  such  other  trifles."     Lord  Hailes,  however, 
considers  that  tlie  canons  of  this  council  were  in 
general  well  calculated  for  establishing  decency 
and  good  order,  and  for  introducing  some  species 
of  learning  into  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  he 
thinks  that,  had  they  been  enacted  some  years 
sooner,  and  rigorously  executed,  they  would  have 
served  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.* 
Other  councils,  held  in  1551  and  1552,  laboured 
in  the  carrying  forward  and  completion   of  the 
same  design.     From  one  of  the  canons  of  1551, 
"  it  appears,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  "  that  in  the  most 
populous  parishes  few  of  the  parishioners  attended 
mass  on  Sundays,  much  less  on  other  festivals ; 
that,  of  those  who  attended,   some  scoffed  and 
behaved  irreverently,  while  others  busied  them- 
selves in  merchandise,  even  at  the  church-porch. 
This  was  the  period  when  men  had  laid  aside  all 
reverence  for  the  old  form  of  worship,  and  yet  had 
not  heartily  embraced  the  new ;  a  singular  state, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  of  short  endurance.'* 
Another  canon  is  remarkable  as  enjoining  the 
printing  and  publication  of  a  famous  compendium 
of  the  popish  doctrines  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
known     as    Archbishop    Hamilton's    Catechism^ 
though  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  only,  who  were 
anxiously  cautioned  to  take  care  that  their  copies 
did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  laity, 
unless  it  might  be  of  some  good,  grave,  faithful, 
and  discreet  men,  to  whom  they  should  have  the 
permission  of  their  bishops  to  show  the  book,  on 
being  convinced  that  it  was  desired  rather  for  the 
sake  of  instruction  than  from  curiosity.     It  was 
ordered,  however,  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  the 
churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays.t 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1558,  the  last  of  the 
Scottish  martjTs  suffered  at  St.  Andrew's,  an  old, 
infirm  priest,  named  Walter  Mill.     After  he  was 

*  fliatorieal  Memorials  concerning  the  Proyincial  Councils  of  the 
Scottish  ch-rgy. 

t  Archbishop  IliimiUou  s  Catechism  is  a  small  black  letter  quarto 
or  above  400  pages,  and  is  now  one  of  the  rarext  of  printetl  btKiks. 
lionl  Iluiles  fteems  to  nrove  that  this  could  not.  an  has  bet'n  oHen 
said,  be  the  book  whien  the  people  called,  in  derision,  the  Ttconmnti 
FoiVA. 
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condemned,  and,  as  usual,  ordered  to  be  delivered 
to  the  temporal  judge,  np  magistrate  could  be 
induced  to  act  in  that  capacity,  nor  was  there,  says 
Spotswood,  "so  much  as  a  cord  to  be  had  for 
money  to  tie  him."  The  next  day  one  of  the 
archbishop's  servants  did  the  office  of  judge,  and 
the  ropes  of  the  archbishop's  pavilion  were  taken 
to  bind  him.  The  old  priest  met  his  death  with 
great  intrepidity ;  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Andrew's 
''made  up  a  great  heap  of  stones  in  the  place 
where  his  body  was  burnt ;  and  when  the  priests 
had  caused  the  heap  twice  or  thrice  to  be  carried 
away,  denouncing  such  as  should  bring  any  stones 
thither  accursed,  still  it  was  renewed,  until  watches 
were  appointed  to  see  who  they  were  that  brought 
any  stones  to  the  place,  and  charge  given  to  appre- 
hend them." 

But  people  and  nobles  alike  were  now  banded 
and  arrayed  in  force  no  longer  to  be  resisted 
against  the  doomed  church.  The  next  year  Knox 
returned  from  Geneva,  and,  roused  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  popular  fury  swept  some  of  the 
wealthiest  provinces  of  the  land  like  a  hurricane, 
and  in  a  few  days  covered  the  earth  with  the 
ruins  of  all  their  stateliest  temples  and  most  ve- 
nerated shrines.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  entered  Edinburgh  in  arms 
und  took  possession  of  that  capital.  Ou  the  1st  of 
August,  1560,  a  parliament  assembled,  which,  in 
the  course  of  that  month,  abolished  for  ever  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  and  authority,  annulled  all 
statutes  made  in  preceding  times  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  religion,  prohibited  the  saying  or 
hearing  of  the  mass,  and  approved,  with  only  two 
dissenting  voices  among  the  temporal  lords  (the 
bishops  declining  to  vote),  the  "  Confession  of  the 
Faith  and  Doctrine  believed  and  professed  by  the 


Protestants  of  Scotland."*  An  act  was  also  passed 
for  demolishing  all  such  cloisters  and  abbey- 
churches  as  were  not  yet  pulled  down ;  *'  the  exe- 
cution whereof,"  Spotswood  tells  us,  "  was  for  the 
west  parts  committed  to  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Argyle,  and  Glencairn;  for  the  north  to  Lord 
James  (the  famous  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's) ;  and 
for  the  in-countries  to  some  barons  that  were  held 
most  zealous."  There  is  probably  notliing  to 
match  this  act  to  be  found  in  the  records  oi 
civilized  legislation. 

No  form  of  church  polity,  however,  was  esta- 
blished either  by  this  parliament  or  by  that  of 
1567,  in  the  first  year  of  James  VI.,  by  which  its 
proceedings  were  ratified,  and  the  doubts  removed 
which  were  occasioned  by  their  validity  never  having 
been  acknowledged  by  the  lately  deposed  queen. 
In  these  circumstances  the  church,  of  its  own 
authority,  established,  as  far  as  it  had  the  means 
of  so  doing,  the  order  of  things  .laid  down  in  a 
scheme  drawn  up  by  Knox,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  First  Book  of  Discipline.'t  The 
principal  peculiarity  of  this  arrangement  was  the 
appointment  of  twelve  provincial  chiefs  of  the 
clergy,  with  the  title  of  Superintendents :  in  other 
respects  it  was  copied  from  the  Presbyterian  model 
established  at  Geneva.  The  government  of  the 
church  was  carried  on  by  presbyteries,  spods, 
and  general  assemblies.  Still,  however,  the 
bishops,  not  having  been  formally  deprived  by  the 
parliament,  retained  their  sees;  and  successors 
even  continued,  for  some  time,  to  be  appointed  to 
those  of  them  who  died,  with  the  consent  of  tht 


*  This  Confenion,  consisting  of  twenty-six  articles,  is  priDtrJ  in 
Culderwood's  History  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  fol.  I67S,  pp.  H^l 

t  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  is  giTen  in  SpoUwood's  Mister}. 
p.  153-174. 
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church.  But  the  General  Assembly  soon  began 
to  set  itself  against  that  anomaly.  In  1514  they 
enacted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  should  not 
exceed  that  of  superintendents ;  in  1576  they  de- 
clared the  title  of  bishop  to  be  common  to  every 
one  that  hath  a  particular  flock  over  which  he  hath 
a  peculiar  charge ;  in  1571  they  ordained  that  all 
bishops  should  be  in  future  called  by  their  own 
names,  instead  of  by  those  of  their  dioceses ;  and 
in  1580  they  unanimously  voted  episcopacy  to  be 
unscriptural  and  unlawful.  In  1581  they  drew 
up  and  agreed  upon  a  new  Book  of  Policy,  wherein 
no  mention  was  made  of  either  bishops  or  super- 
intendents, except  that  pastors  or  ministers  of  con- 
gregations were    stated  to  be  sometimes  called 


bishops,  "  because  they  watch  over  tlieir  flock.*** 
At  last,  in  1592,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  by  general  assemblies,  provincial  sy- 
nods, presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions,  received  the 
full  sanction  of  parliament.  In  1597,  however,  an 
act  was  passed,  to  which  the  General  Assembly 
assented  the  following  year,  for  the  appointment 
to  seats  in  parliament  of  certain  representatives 
of  the  clergy — an  innovation  which  in  some  de- 
gree restorol  the  order  of  bishops  substantially, 
though  not  in  name.  This  was  die  legal  consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  church  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period. 

•  See  Uiis  Kheme.  vhich  is  called  the  'Second  Book  of  Discipline^ 
io  CaUenrood,  pp.  108—116. 
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Thb  PaoTEOTOB  SoMXS»T..Froxn  a  Puinting  by  Holbein. 

I^RD  BuBLXiOH From  a  Fainting  in  Bodleian  Library. 

Karl  or  Lkicksteb From  a  Painting  by  Zncchero. 

VValsinoham From  a  Painting  by  Zucchera 

C  ROM  WELL,  Karl  of  Essex.  From  a  Painting  by  Holbein. 
Dkvcrcux,  Earl  ot  Essex.  From  an  old  Painting,  anonymoai. 


CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HEN  the  civil 
wars  which  had  so 
long  convulsed 
England  were  at 
length  put  an  end 
to,  and,  Henry 
VH.  being  firmly 
sealed  on  the 
throne,  sufficient 
tranquillity  was  re- 
stored to  enable  a 
calm  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  state 
of  things,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  very  coniiderable  change  had  taken 


place.  The  once  formidable  power  of  the  feudfti 
aristocracy  had  disappeared,  and  the  kinc  '*-' 
more  powerful  than  the  king  of  England  had  h(& 
for  many  generations.  A  king,  too,  was  on  the 
throne  who,  besides  having  come  in  by  the  eve:' 
of  a  successful  battle,  a  circumstance  which  always 
gives  power,  neither  wanted  ability  nor  incrmat>':' 
to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  strengthenJ^^' 
his  own  position  and  still  further  weakeuing  t^J^ 
of  his  nobility,  whom,  judging  from  the  events  ci 
past  history,  he  naturally  considered  it  his  inten?- 
to  depress  so  far  as  to  hinder  them  from  bei:: 
formidable  to  him.  With  this  view  he  appb^ 
himself  to  amassing  money  and  increasing  ^ 
power  and  eplendour  of  the  crown  and  dimiuiH 
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those  of  the  nobility.  Thus,  by  statutes  1 1  Henry 
VII.  c.  18,  and  19  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  all  those  who 
had  any  office,  fee,  or  annuity  by  grant  from  the 
crown  (not  having  the  king's  license  to  excuse  or 
any  infirmity  to  prevent  them),  were  required  to 
attend  the  king  in  person  when  he  went  to  war ; 
and  if  they  failed,  all  such  grants  were  to  be  void. 
There  were  certain  exceptions  as  to  spiritual  per- 
sons, the  judges  and  high  law  officers ;  and  in  the 
latter  act  these  exceptions  were  extended  to  the 
clerk  of  the  king's  council,  to  persons  above  sixty 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  to  cases 
where  the  patents  mentioned  the  grant  to  be  for  a 
sum  of  money.  Henry  was  no  less  attentive  to 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  retainers  of 
the  great  lords  than  he  was  to  the  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  those  of  the  crown. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  introduced 
by  Henry  VII.,  whether  or  not  it  be  considered 
as  introdured  with  a  distinct  view  to  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  tlie  nobility,  was  the  Statute  of 
Fines,  4  Henry  VII.  c.  24.  This  act  has  been 
viewed  in  two  ways,  either  as  intended  to  make  a 
fine  a  bar  to  an  entail,  or  to  give  to  it  the  validity 
it  had  at  common  law  before  the  Statute  of  Non- 
claim.* 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an 
account  of  ^Jine  that  will  be  intelligible  to  an  un- 
professional reader.  Whether  or  not  a  fine  was 
originally  an  accommodation  of  a  suit  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  about  which  opinions  somewhat 
vary,  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  fine  is  that  of 
being  the  termination  of  a  suit.  The  following  s  hort 
account  of  it  from  *  Cruise's  Digest'  will  probably 
convey  as  good  an  idea  to  the  reader  as  we  can 
hope  to  do  in  a  work  of  a  popular  nature.  "  By 
the  ancient  common  law,  a  charter  of  feoffment 
was  in  general  the  only  written  instrument  whereby 
lands  were  transferred  or  conveyed.  But  although 
this  assurance  derived  great  authenticity  from  the 
number  of  witnesses  by  whom  it  was  usually 
attested,  and  the  solemn  and  public  manner  in 
which  livery  of  seisin  was  given  upon  it,  yet  still 
it  may  be  supposed  that  inconveniences  would  fre- 
quently arise,  either  from  the  loss  of  the  charter 
itself,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  it  after  a 
lapse  of  years.  These  circumstances  probably  in- 
duced men  to  look  out  for  some  other  species  of 
assurance,  which  should  be  more  solemn,  more 
lasting,  and  more  easily  proved,  than  a  charter  of 
feoffment.  Experience  must  soon  have  discovered 
that  no  title  could  be  so  secure  and  notorious,  as 
that  which  had  been  questioned  by  an  adverse 
party,  and  confirmed  by  the  determination  of  a 
court  of  justice;  and  the  ingenuity  of  mankind 
soon  found  out  a  method  of  deriving  the  same  ad- 
vantage from  a  fictitious  process.  To  efifect  this 
purpose,  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  A  suit 
was  commenced  concerning  the  lands  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  and  when  the  writ  was  sued  out,  and 
the  parties  appeared  in  court,  a  composition  of  the 

•  18  Edvard  I.,  which  iMtired  the  rl^bt  quIms  the  elnim  wm  pot 
In  within  a  year  and  a  day. 


suit  was  entered  into,  with  the  consent  of  the 
judges,  whereby  the  lands  in  question  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  agreement  being  reduced  into 
writing,  was  enrolled  among  the  records  of  the 
court,  where  it  was  preserved  by  the  proper  officer, 
by  which  means  it  was  hot  so  liable  to  be  lost  or 
defaced  as  a  charter  of  feoffment;  and,  being  a 
record,  would  at  all  tiroes  prove  itself.  It  had  also 
another  advantage — ^that,  being  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  sentence  which  would  have  been  given 
in  case  the  suit  had  not  been  compounded,  it  was 
held  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  of  equal  force 
with  a  judgment  of  the  court. 

"  When  this  species  of  agreement  was  completed, 
a  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  lay,  in  the  same  form  as  if  a  judgment 
had  been  obtained  in  an  adversary  suit,  directing 
him  to  deliver  seisin  and  possession  to  the  person 
who  thus  acquired  the  lands.  This  assurance  was 
called  ^m>  or  finalis  concordia^  from  the  words 
with  which  it  begins."* 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
speaking  of  Henry  VI I. 's  Statute  of  Fines,  "that 
if  there  was  any  intention  of  giving  to  a  fine 
the  efficacy  of  barring  an  entail,  the  statute  is 
couched  in  those  covert  and  indirect  terms  which 
indicated  an  apprehension  of  some  remaining 
prejudices  in  favour  of  entails ;  for,  without  ap- 
parent reference  to  entails,  or  the  declaration  of 
the  statute  de  doniSy  that  fines,  as  against  the  issue, 
should  be  void,  it  enacts  generally,  that  fines  of 
land  levied  with  proclamation  shall  conclude  ay 
well  privies-f  as  stranger s.X  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  the  preamble  mention  made  of  the 
statute  27  Edward  I.  de  firdbusy  and  of  the  con- 
fusion introduced  by  the  Statute  of  Non-claim,  to 
remedy  which,  it  would  intimate,  the  present  act 
was  designed ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  forty  years 
after  that  a  fine  with  proclamation  was  held  to  bar 
the  issue  by  construction  of  this  act;§  and  that 
was  with  such  difference  of  opinion  that  an  act 
was  purposely  made  some  years  after  I  to  declare 
such  a  fine  to  be  a  bar  to  the  issue.'*  "  It  may  be 
added/'  continues  Mr.  Reeves,  "  that  this  act  is 
only  copied  from  one  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
HI.,  who  had  no  leisure  to  devise  schemes  for 
impoverishing  or  humbling  the  nobility.  This 
republication,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  any  personal  design  originating  with  the  pre- 
sent king."lf 

Fines  levied  according  to  this  statute  were  to  be 
solemnly  read  and  proclaimed  in  the  three  terms 
next  following  the  ingrossing.  There  was  a  saving 
of  the  rights  of  such  as,  not  being  parties  to  the 
fine,  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  vindicate  their 
claims  at  the  time  of  the  fine  being  levied,  so  as 

•  Crnt.  Dig.  Tit.  85  ch.  1.  8. 1^. 
f  That  is.  repreaentativet  of  the  parties  to  the  flue. 
t  That  is,  such  persoDS  as  are  neither  parties  nor  privies  to  the 
fine. 
I  19  Henry  VIII.  c.  6. 
(as  Henry  VIII.  c.  36. 
IT  Uittory  of  the  English  Lav,  tol.iv.  p.  137. 
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they  or  their  hcire  punned  their  action  or  entry 
within  five  years  after  such  disability  removed; 
and  a  saving  to  every  person  and  his  heirs,  other 
than  the  parties,*  of  such  right  as  he  had  at  the 
time  of  the  fine  being  ingrossed,  so  as  he  pur- 
sued his  title  within  five  years  next  after  the  pro- 
clamation had ;  and  a  saving  to  all  persons  of  such 
right  as  should  first  grow,  remain,  or  descend,  or 
come,  after  the  fine  ingrossed  and  proclaimed,  by 
any  gift  in  tail,  or  other  cause,  before  the  fine  levied, 
so  that  they  pursued  their  right  within  five  years 
after  it  accrued  to  them ;  and  then  they  and  their 
heirs  might  have  an  action  against  the  pernor  (that 
is,  the  receiver)  of  the  profits  of  such  lands.  But 
if,  at  the  time  of  such  right  accruing,  they  were 
under  a  disability  to  assert  their  claim,  then  their 
right  and  action  should  be  reserved  to  them  and 
their  heirs  till  the  removal  of  such  disability,  so  as 
they  or  their  heirs  took  and  pursued  their  action  or 
entry  within  five  years  after  such  disability  re- 
moved. There  was  a  saving  to  every  one,  not 
party  or  privy,  to  allege  in  avoidance  of  a  fine, 
that  neither  the  parties,  nor  any  to  their  use,  had 
anything  in  the  lands  or  tenements  comprised  in 
the  fine  at  the  time  it  was  levied.  Lastly,  it  was 
provided,  that  fines,  levied  in  the  form  used  be- 
fore this  statute,  should  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  sta- 
tute had  never  been  made ;  and  all  persons  should 
be  at  liberty  to  follow  that  form,  or  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  this  act. 

Barrington  appears  to  us  to  go  too  far  in  cha- 
racterising the  opinion  that  entails  were  broken 
through  by  this  statute  as  merely  a  "  crude  and 
l)old  assertion. "t  Nor  does  he  give  a  fair  view 
of  the  case,  by  saying  that  "  the  estate  of  a  tenant 
in  tail  is  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  it,  that  his 
interest  is  saved,  if  he  makes  any  claim  within 
five  years.'*  The  state  of  the  case  is  briefly  this. 
By  the  statute  18  £dw.  L,  the  right  was  barred  by 
the  fine  levied  unless  the  claim  was  put  in  on  the 
foott  0^  the  fine  within  a  year  and  a  day.  "  But 
this  doctrine,"  says  Blackstone,  "  of  barring  the 
right  by  nan- claims  was  abolished  for  a  time  by  a 
statute  made  in  34  £dw.  IIL  c.  16,  which  ad- 
mitted persons  to  claim,  and  falsify  a  fine,  at  any 
indefinite  distance  ;  whereby,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
observes,  great  contention  arose,  and  few  men  were 
sure  of  their  possessions,  till  the  parliament  held 
4  Henry  VIL  reformed  that  mischief,  and  excel- 
lently moderated  between  the  latitude  given  by  the 
statute  and  the  rigour  of  the  common  law.  For 
the  statute  then  made  restored  the  doctrine  of 
non-claim ;  but  extended  the  time  of  claim."§ 
So  that,  in  fact,  it  did  render  a  fine  a  bar,  whereas 

*  "  From  this  savin};  and  that  which  followt,  not  only  tha  paHiea 
and  their  heirs,  but  all  nriTies  are  In  effrct  excluded.  For,  not  having 
any  riyht  at  the  time  wnen  the  fine  is  ingrossed  (.by  which  must  be 
understood  the  time  appeartnj;  on  the  recoTd),  they  cannot  derive 
any  benefit  ttom  the  first  saving;  and  their  elaims  being  founded 
on  a  matter  not  prior,  bat  snbseqoent,  to  the  fine,  they  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  conditions  of  the  second.  The  exceptions,  there- 
fore, apply  to  strangers  only.**— iVsto  in  i?«rtoa'«  Law  of  Beat  Pro- 
perly, p.  96. 

•t  Observ.  on  the  Statntei^  p.  353. 

t  That  is,  by  entering  the  daim  on  the  racord  at  the  foot  of  tha 
fine. 

I  Com.  IL  864, 


before  it  was  not  one :  thoagh,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  doubts  arose  whether  fines  could  be  ad- 
judged a  sufficient  bar  of  estates-tail;  which  doubts 
were  completely  removed  by  the  statute  32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  36. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  king^s  council 
In  this  capacity  they  sometimes  used  to  sit  in  k 
chambre  des  eslayers^  the  Star  Cliamber.*  This 
had  latterly  become  their  most  usual  place  of  sit- 
ting, and  hence  the  council  was  now  most  com- 
monly called  the  Star  Chamber.'f  The  history  of 
this  court  will  illustrate  that  of  the  constitution 
and  government.  Originally  the  judicial  autho- 
rity of  the  king  in  council  was  very  extensive. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  royal  prerogative  de- 
clined, and  the  boundaries  of  the  law  of  the 
land  were  more  exactly  defined,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this,  as  we  may  justly  term  it,  extra- 
judicial court  was  much  restricted,  and  from  being, 
in  some  measure,  above  the  law,  had  shrunk  into 
a  small  compass.  The  leading  distinction  betweeo 
the  government  which  was  now  established  in 
England  and  those  which  had  preceded  it  for  some 
centuries,  was  not  that  it  was  a  much  more  op- 
pressive and  violent  government;  but  that  its 
tyranny,  its  despotism,  its  oppression,  became  sys- 
tematic, and  assumed  the  form  and  language  of 
law.  The  subject  we  are  discussing  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  this.  Heiury  VII.  meant  to 
make  use  of  this  court  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  for  his  purposes,  and,  with  this  view,  he 
contrived  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  its 
authority.  Why  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  king  was  more  powerful  than  a  king  of 
England  had  been  for  many  generations,  because 
the  power  of  the  nobility  was  broken,  and  that  of 
the  commons  not  risen,  at  least  not  yet  percciveil 
and  felt.  By  this  means,  under  the  name  and 
sanction  of  law,  of  parliamentary  enactment,  he 
and  his  son  were  enabled  to  perpetrate  at  lea^t  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranuy 
than  the  most  despotic  and  powerful  of  their  Nor- 
man predecessors.  Thus  was  enacted  the  statute 
3  Henry  VII.  c.  1.  ;  "a  statute,"  says  Reeves, 
"  which  did  not  erect,  as  some  have  imagined,  but 
only  new-modelled  the  court  of  the  Star  Cham- 
bcr."J  Though  it  has  been  remarked  by  Bar- 
rington, that  *'  this  court  is  not  mentioned  to  he 
held  by  the  name  of  the  Star  Chasnber  till  19 
Henry  VII.  c.  18.»§ 

The  statute  3  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  after  reciting 
that  ".the  king,  remembering  how  by  unlaw- 
ful maintenances,  giving  of  liveries,  signs  and 

*  Sea  a  note  on  Ui«  origin  and  meaninx  of  ih«  name  "  Star  Cbu« 
l)cr"  in  Klackttoiic,  Com.  iv/SSS.  Tlie  leaned  commeotator  h  w 
dined  to  derive  the  name  ftom  the  eontracU  and  oblintioos  d  the 
Jews,  called  ttarra,  or  Uarrs — a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  SMffi  • 
covenant— which  were  preserved  in  a  room  of  the  Ezefaeqerr  at 
Westuinster^probablytlieMme  in  which  the  kins*!  onmcil  •An- 
wards  eatembli'd.  ami  which  was  railed.  In  Frendi,  La  Cteafcff  ^ 
Eitavert,  Of  Dts  EMteila;  in  Latiii«  Camera 

t  Reeves,  Hist  Ens.  Law,  vol.  Ix.  p.  146. 

i  Hist  of  the  Rng.  Law,  vol.  hr.  ji.  li?- 

f  Obe.  OB  the  Slatntee,  pi.  347. 
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tokens,  and  retainers  by  indentures,  promises, 
oaths,  writings,  or  otherwise,  embraceries*  of  his 
subjects,  untrue  demeanings  of  sheriffs  in  making 
of  punnels  and  other  untrue  returns,  by  taking  of 
money  by  juries,  by  great  riots  and  unlawful 
assemblies,  the  policy  and  good  rule  of  this  realm 
is  almost  subdued ;  and  for  the  not  punishing  of 
these  inconyeniences,  and  by  occasion  of  the  pre- 
mises, little  or  nothing  may  be  foimdby  inquiry ;" 
that  is,  by  the  ordinary  proceeding  by  an  inquest 
of  jurors  ;  "  whereby  the  laws  of  the  land  in  exe- 
cution may  take  little  effect,  to  the  increase  of 
murder,  robberies,  perjuries,  and  unsureties  of  all 
men  living,"  &c. ;  proceeds  for  the  reformation  of 
these  evils  to  ordain,  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them,  calling  to  them 
a  bishop  and  a  temporal  lord,  being  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  two  chief  justices,  or,  in  their  absence, 
two  other  justices,  upon  bill  or  information  put  to 
Hie  chancellor  for  the  king,  or  any  other,  against 
any  person  for  any  misbehaviour  above  mentioned, 
have  authority  to  call  before  them  by  writ  or  privy 
seal  the  offenders  and  others,  as  it  shall  seem  fit, 
by  whom  the  truth  may  be  known ;  and  to  examine 
and  punish  after  the  form  and  effect  of  statutes 
thereof  made,  in  like  manner  as  they  ought  to  be 
punished,  if  they  were  convicted  after  the  due 
order  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Reeves  thinks  that  the  words  of  this  sta- 
tute, "  have  (not  shall  have)  authority'*  intimate 
a  pre-existing  authority,  and  show  that  the  statute 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that,  but 
only  of  somewhat  enlarging  it,  and  declaring  more 
particularly  the  exercise  of  it  in  certain  cases. 
**  Some  defects  of  this  statute,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
"  were  supplied  by  statute  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  20, 
by  which  the  president  of  the  council  is  added  to 
the  former  three  principal  persons.  A  doubt  which 
arose  upon  this  act  soon  after  the  passing  it,  whe- 
ther the  bishop,  lord  of  the  council,  and  justices, 
were  only  assistants,  or  had  equal  authority  with 
the  three  great  officers,  was  removed  by  this  later 
act ;  which  declares,  that  they  were  only  there  for 
their  advice.  Lastly,  the  bill,  or  information, 
which  by  the  former  act  was  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  chancellor,  was,  by  the  later,  to  be  put  in  gene- 
rally ;  that  is,  to  the  king,  as  formerly. "f 

The  statute  II  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  have  assisted  the  king  de 
facto ^  that  is,  the  king  in  possession  of  the  crown, 
whether  his  title  be  a  good  one  or  not,  the  pre- 
amble declaring  it  to  be  **  the  duty  of  the  subjects 
to  serve  their  prince  and  sovereign  lord  for  the 
time  being."  Henry  VII.  was  now  in  peaceable 
possession,  and  the  statute  was  no  doubt  partly 
framed  with  a  view  to  secure  the  crown  to  him  and 
his  descendants.  '*  After  the  restoration,"  says 
Barrington,  "many  who  had  submitted  to  the 
parliament  and  protector  insisted  upon  the  equity 
of  this  statute,  which  was  denied  them,  upon  a 
strict  construction  of  the   word  king,  and  it  is 

*  That  i«,  attempts  to  oTcrawe,  bribe,  or  otkcxwire  influence  Jnriet. 
t  Hict.  of  tho  Eiig.  Law,  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 
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wisely  observed  (by  Lord  Hard  wick),  in  the  "  Con- 
siderations on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture,"  that  the 
construction  of  a  statute  of  this  kind  will  always 
be  a  polilical  one.^^* 

The  statute  1 1  Henry  VII.  c.  3.  permitted  justices 
of  assize  and  of  the  peace,  upon  information,  to 
hear  and  determine  without  a  jury  all  offences 
(except  treason,  murder,  or  felony)  committed 
against  any  statute  not  repealed.  This  act  was 
calculated  to  fill  the  king's  exchequer  by  the  pay- 
ment of  such  penalties  as  were  incurred  by  a 
breach  of  those  old  statutes.  **  It  was  by  colour  of 
this  act,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  that  Empson  and 
Dudley  were  enabled  to  effect  such  intinite  op- 
pressions and  exactions  upon  the  people."t  It 
was  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  by 
statute  1  Henry  VIII.  c.  6. 

The  statute  11  Henry  VII.  c.  17,  is  intituled 
"The  Forfeiture  for  taking  of  Pheasants  and 
Pa];tridges,  or  the  Eggs  of  Hawks  or  Swans." 
The  preamble  recites  the  great  injury  to  lords  of 
manors,  not  only  from  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  and 
disport  of  their  friends  and  servants,  but  likewise 
the  loss  to  their  kitchen  and  table.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  quote  from  Barrington  the  following  curious 
observations : — 

**  Since  this  statute  of  Henry  VII.  the  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  the  game  have  been  much 
multiplied,  and  with  severe  penalties,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  decrease  daily.  It  will,  however,  in  time 
be  discovered  that  the  practice  of  shooting  at  the 
bird  on  the  wing  is  the  real  occasion  of  this.''} 
Barrington  adds  in  a  note:  "As  this  is  looked 
upon  at  present  to  be  the  only  fair  sporting,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  game  is  not  only  attributed  to 
other  causes,  but  is  productive  of  statutes  attended 
with  some  rigour;  this  assertion  may  possibly 
seem  to  require  some  proof.  Less  than  a  century 
ago,  when  a  bird  was  once  on  the  wing,  the  shooter 
dropped  his  gun,  despairing  to  hit  it ;  and  I  have 
myself  conversed  with  old  men  who  could  find  all 
sorts  of  game  on  the  ground.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  gentlemen  had  no  other  amuse- 
ment but  what  is  now  called  poaching." 

The  benefit  of  clergy  now  began  to  be  new  mo- 
delled, and  became  a  distinction  between  offences 
and  not  between  the  persons  committing  them. 
The  privilege,  at  first  intended  only  for  the  actual 
clergy,  had  gradually  been  extended  to  all  who 
could  read,  and  so  were  capable  of  becoming  clerks. 
To  remedy  this  abuse  the  statute  4  Henry  VII. 
c.  13,  was  made,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  by  which  laymen  were  allowed 
their  clergy  only  once ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
their  persons,  all  laymen  who  were  allowed  this 
privilege  were  to  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  in  the 
brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  Some  few  years  after, 
a  servant  having  murdered  his  master,  a  special  act 
of  parliament  was  made  for  the  punishment  of  his 
offence,  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  by 
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the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  by 
statute  12  Henry  VII.  c.  7,  that  this  person  should 
be  attainted  of  the  murder  as  a  felon  in  petit 
treason;  and  should  be  drawn  and  hanged»  as 
persons  who  are  no  clerks,  notwithstanding  any 
privilege  of  clergy.  It  was  also  further  ordained 
that,  for  the  future,  if  any  lay  person  prepensedly 
murdered  his  lord,  master,  or  soyereign  immediate, 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  his  clergy.  The 
legislature  went  no  farther  in  this  reign  to  take 
away  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

We  give  an  abstract  of  the  following  case  from 
Reeves,  as  curiously  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the 
chancellors  of  those  days,  who  were  generally 
clerical.  The  case  in  question  shows  that  the 
chancellor  sometimes  evinced  a  disposition  to  ex- 
tend the  eR'ect  of  his  judgments  into  the  ^'  world 
beyond  the  grave."  The  case  was  this.  Two  per- 
sons were  appointed  executors,  one  of  whom  re- 
leased a  debt  due  to  the  testator  without  the  assent 
of  his  companion.  It  was  represented  in  a  bill  in 
chancery,  brought  by  the  other  executor,  that  the 
will  could  not  on  that  account  be  performed,  and 
therefore  a  subpwna  was  prayed  against  the  exe- 
cutor and  the  person  to  whom  he  had  made 
the  release.  It  was  argued  that  the  plaintiff  in 
equity  was  without  remedy,  for  every  executor  has 
an  entire  power  in  himself;  and  as  one  could  do 
that  which  his  companion  might,  the  release  was 
good.  "  But,*'  said  the  chancellor,  "  it  is  against 
reason  that  one  executor  should  have  all  the  goods 
and  give  a  release  by  himself.  I  know  very  well 
that  every  law  should  be  consistent  with  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  law  forbids  that  an  executor  should 
indulge  any  disposition  he  may  have  to  waste  the 
goods  of  the  testator;  and  if  he  does,  and  does  not 
make  amends  if  he  is  able,  he  shall  be  damned  in 
hell."  But,  upon  the  point  of  equity,  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  remedy.  The  case  stood  over 
for  further  consideration.* 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing up  the  statutes  in  £nglish  commenced  with  the 
accession  of  Richard  III.  But  this  is  a  mistake ; 
for  "  the  statutes  of  Richard  III.,"  as  we  are  told 
by  the  Record  Commissioners,  "  are,  in  many  ma- 
nuscripts, in  French,  in  a  complete  statute  form, 
and  they  were  so  printed  in  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  successor." t  As  to  the  time  when  the  English 
became  the  invariable  language  of  the  statutes  we 
derive  the  following  information  from  the  same  au- 
thority. •*  The  statutes  of  Henry  VII.  have  always, 
it  is  believed,  been  published  in  English ;  but  there 
are  manuscripts  containing  the  statutes  of  the  first 
two  parliaments,  in  his  first  and  third  years,  in 
French.  From  the  fourth  year  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  time  they  are 
universally  in  English. "J 

"  The  reports  of  this  reign,"  (that  of  Henry 
VII.,)  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  are  the  *  Year-Book,'* 
with  some  cases  in  the  collectors  Jenkins  and 
Benloe;  but  more  particularly  in  Keilwny,  who 
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lived  at  this  time,  and  took  them  himself.  The 
Year-Book  of  this  feign,  as  it  goes  more  into  points 
of  law  and  such  matters  of  learning  as  have  8ur> 
viv  ed  the  time  when  they  were  debated,  is  more 
deserving  attention  than  the  preceding.  We  fiod 
the  council  and  judges  sometimes  quoting  cases, 
and  Bracton  is  once  or  twice  referred  to ;  but  this 
was  not  common ;  their  determinations  were  mostly 
the  result  of  argument  and  discussion,  and  these 
were  made  precedents  for  future  ages."* 

The  statutes  of  this  reign  were  printed  as  they 
came  out  by  De  Worde,  by  Pynson,  aud  hy 
Faques.  But  the  latest  inquiries  into  typographi- 
cal antiquities  do  not  fix  the  printing  of  any  Year- 
Book  to  this  reign.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  time  of  printing  the  Year-Books  is  increased 
by  their  being  mostly  printed  without  a  date. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  may  probably  be 
assumed  as  the  period  in  our  annals  when  the  royal 
prerogative  reached  its  greatest  height  This  cir- 
cumstance, along  with  evil,  brought  also  good.  And 
we  see  an  example  of  the  good  in  the  power  which 
it  was  the  means  of  conferring  on  the  legislature 
to  root  out  old  and  deep-rooted  abuses,  which  had 
been  the  growth  of  many  barbarous  ages ;  for,  in 
fact,  during  this  reign  more  than  any  other  in  the 
English  annals,  what  Louis  XIV.  said  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  "TEtatl  c*e8t  moi,"— the 
State!  I  am  the  State— Henry  VIII.  might  have 
said  to  Ids  parliament,  he  hieing,  in  fact,  very 
nearly  the  sovereign  and  sole  legislator. 

The  abuses  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  which 
were  reformed  by  the  rough  hand  of  Henry  have 
been  detailed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters.  The 
alterations  in  the  law  of  a  civil  nature  do  not  all, 
perhaps,  deserve  the  name  of  reforms  of  abuses; 
for  at  least  some  of  them  were  the  result  not  so 
much  of  any  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  monarch, 
as  of  violent  passion  and  a  strong  will,  which  made 
him  take  what  appeared  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  road  to  seize  any  supposed  advantage,  or  to 
get  rid  of  the  pressure  of  some  uneasiness  which 
irritated  him. 

As  we  observed  in  the  preceding  Book,t  vset 
had,  in  course  of  time,  become  almost  universKl. 
They  had  thus  been  productive  of  considerable 
good,  by  removing  the  restraints  on  alienation, 
and  enabling  the  proprietors  of  real  property 
to  exercise  several  powers  over  it  which  were 
not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
But,  along  with  this  good,  uses  were  Ukewise 
productive  of  very  great  grievances.  For  feoff- 
ments and  uses  were  generally  made  in  a  secret 
manner;  so  that,  when  any  one  had  to  sue  for 
land,  he  could  not  find  out  the  legal  tenant.  Thus 
creditors  were  defrauded,  husbands  were  de- 
prived of  their  estates  by  the  curtesy,  and  widows 
of  their  dower ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance towards  producing  a  change  in  the  lav,  the 
king  and  the  great  feudal  lords  lost  their  feudal 
profits  upon  wardships,  marriages,  and  reliefs. 

In  the  twenty-sevenUi  year  of  Henry  YIII*  p^* 
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liament  passed  a  statute  intituled  **  An  Act  con- 
cerning Uses  and  Wills,"  usually  called  the  Statute 
of  Uses  *    The  grievances  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  statute,  and  vhich  it  was  made  to 
remedy,  are  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  any  attempt  to  keep  mankind  in  one 
course  of  proceeding  by  means  of  legal  enactment, 
when  the  progress  of  society  or  civilization  impels 
it  into  another ;  even  as  the  subsequent  history  of 
uses,  since  the  passing  of  the  statute,  is  a  further 
illustration  of  the  same  truth.     The  preamble 
recites  that,  by  the  common  law,  lands  were  not 
devisable  bv  will,  nor  ought  to  be  transferred  but 
by  livery  of  seisin ;  yet,  nevertheless,  divers  and 
sundry  imaginations,  subtle  inventions,  and  prac- 
tices had  been  used,  whereby  the  hereditaments  of 
the  realm  had  been  conveyed  by  fraudulent  feoff- 
ments, fines,  recoveries,  and  other  assurances,  and 
also  by  wills  and  testaments ;  by  reason  whereof 
heirs  had  been  unjustly  disinherited,  the  lords  had 
lost  their  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  heriots,  escheats, 
aids,  &c. ;  married  men  had  lost  their  tenancies 
by  the  curtesy,  widows  their  dower,  and  manifbld 
perjuries  were  committed.     It  is  therefore  enacted 
(section  1),  ^*that  when  any  person  or  persons 
stand  or  be  seised,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  shall 
happen  to  be  seised  of  and  in  any  honours,  castles, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  rever- 
sions, remainders,  or  other  hereditaments,  to  the 
use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  of  any  body  politic,  by  reason  of  any  iMtrgain, 
sale,  feo£fment,  fine,  recovery,  covenant,  contract, 
agreement,  will,  or  otherwise,  by  any  manner  or 
means,  whatever  it  be ;  in  every  such  case  all  and 
every  such  person  and  persons,  and  bodies  politic, 
that  have  or  thereafter  shall  have  any  such  use, 
confidence,  or  trust,  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  term 
of  life,  or  for  years,  or  otherwise,  or  any  use,  trust, 
or  confidence  in  remainder  or  reversion,  shall  from 
thenceforth  stand  and  be  seised,  deemed,  and  ad- 
judged in  lawftil  seisin,  estate,  and  possession  of 
und  in  the  same  honors,  castles,  &c.,  to  all  intents, 
constructions,  and  purposes  in  the  law,  of  and  in 
such  like  estates  as  they  had  or  shall  have  in  use, 
trust,  or  confidence  of  or  in  the  same ;  and  that 
tlie  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  and  possession  that 
was  in  such  person  or  persons,  that  were  or  there- 
after shall  be  seised  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of 
any  such  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body  politic 
be  from  thenceforth  clearly  deemed  and  adjudged 
to  be  in  him  or  them  that  have  or  thereafter  shall 
have  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  after  such  qua- 
lity, manner,  form,  and  condition,  as  they  had  be- 
fore, in  or  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  that  was 
in  them."    And  section  second  enacts  that,  "  where 
divers  and  many  persons  be,  or  thereafter  shall 
happen  to  be,  jointly  seised  of  and  in  any  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  reversions,  remainders,  or  other 
hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any 
of  them  that  be  so  jointly  seised ;  in  every  such 
case,  the  person  or  persons  which  have,  or  thereafter 

•  Stet.  S7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 


shall  have,  any  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust  in 
any  such  lands,  &c.,  shall  from  thenceforth  have, 
and  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  have,  only  to  him 
or  them  that  have,  or  thereafter  shall  have,  any 
such  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  such  estate,  posses- 
sion, and  seisin  of  and  in  the  same  lands,  &c.,  in 
like  nature,  manner,  form,  condition,  and  course, 
as  he  or  they  had  before  in  the  use,  confidence,  or 
trust  of  the  same  lands^  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments." 

The  effect  of  this  statute  was  to  convert  equit* 
able  into  legal  estates,  by  destroying  the  estate  of 
the  feoffees  to  uses,  and  transferring  it  from  them 
to  the  cestui  que  use^  or  the  person  to  whose  use  it 
had  been  granted.  So  that  no  use  upon  which 
the  statute  operates  could  exist  as  such  in  the 
former  sense  for  more  than  an  instant,  as  the  legal 
seisin  and  possession  of  the  land  would  necessarily 
become  united  to  it  immediately  upon  its  creation. 
The  statute  thus,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  executed 
the  use;  that  is,  it  transformed  the  use  into  posses- 
sion. After  this  statute,  lands  conveyed  to  uses 
could  never  become  liable  to  the  charges  or  incum- 
brances of  the  feoffees;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  always  subject  to  the  charges  and  incum- 
brances of  the  cestui  que  use^  and  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  common  law.  They  thus  ceased  to  be  de- 
visable by  will ;  and  thereby  the  great  object  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  attained,  which  was  to  preserve 
his  right  to  wardship,  and  other  feudal  profits,  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  nobility.* 

The  secret  nature  of  uses  is  mentioned,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  statute,  as  one  of  the  main  reasons 
of  their  abolition.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  statute  was, 
that  the  property  described  might  be  transferred 
by  a  secret  transaction,  without  any  formality  of 
giving  or  taking  possession,  and  even  without  the 
evidence  of  any  lasting  document  To  remedy  this 
it  was  enacted  in  the  same  session,  by  statute  27 
Henry  VIII.  c.  16,  **  That  no  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  hereditaments,  shall  pass,  alter,  or 
change  from  one  to  another,  whereby  any  estate  of 
inheritance  or  freehold  shall  be  made  or  take  effect 
in  any  person  or  persons,  or  any  use  thereof  to  be 
made,  by  reason  only  of  any  bargain  and  sale 
thereof,  except  the  same  bargain  and  sale  be  made 
by  writing  indented,  sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  King's  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster,  or 
else  within  the  same  county  or  counties  where  the 
same  manors,  lands,  or  tenements,  so  bargained 
and  sold,  lie  or  be,  before  the  custos  rotulorum, 
and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  the  same  county  or  counties,  or  two  of 
them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to 
be  one;  and  the  same  enrolment  to  be  had  and 
made  within  six  months  next  after  the  date  of  the 
same  writings  indented." 

It  has  been  said  to  be  evident,  from  the  words 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  to  abolish  uses  entirely.t     But, 

*  Cniiso*a  Dinovt.  Tit  xi.  chap.  iii.  soct  4.— Burton's  Law  of  Real 
Property,  n.  38,  ct  ieq. 

t  1  Co.  125.— I  Cm.  Dig.  375.>-Mr.  Sanders,  howevor,  hna  ex 
presMd  an  opinion  thct  "  it  was  not  iu  the  contrmplation  of  the  legi»- 
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whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  the  statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  10, 
certainly  did  not  abolish  the  practice  of  conveying 
to  uses.  The  statute  having  turned  the  interest  of 
the  cestui  que  use  into  a  legal  instead  of  an  equit- 
able ownership,  the  courts  of  common  law  began 
to  take  cognizance  of  uses,  instead  of  sending  the 
party  to  seek  his  relief  in  Chancery.  **  And  con- 
sidering them  now,"  says  Blackstone,  **  as  merely 
a  mode  of  conveyance,  very  many  of  the  rules 
before  established  in  equity  were  adopted,  with 
improvements,  by  the  judges  of  the  common  law. 
The  same  persons  only  were  held  capable  of  being 
seised  to  a  use,  the  same  considerations  were  neces- 
sary for  raising  it,  and  it  could  only  be  raised  of 
the  same  hereditaments,  as  formerly.  But  as  the 
statute,  the  instant  it  was  raised,  converted  it  into 
an  actual  possession  of  the  land,  a  great  number 
of  the  incidents  that  formerly  attended  it  in  its 
fiduciary  state  were  now  at  an  end.  The  land 
could  not  escheat  or  be  forfeited  by  the  act  or 
defect  of  the  feoffee,  nor  be  aliened  to  any  pur- 
chaser discharged  of  the  use,  nor  be  liable  to  dower 
or  curtesy  on  account  of  such  feoffee ;  because  the 
legal  estate  never  rests  in  him  for  a  moment,  but 
is  instantaneously  transferred  to  cestui  que  use  as 
soon  as  the  use  is  declared."* 

There  were  also  certain  classes  of  cases  which 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  popular  nature  of 
the  present  work  to  describe  minutely,  but  of 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they 
were  uses  which  the  statute,  according  to  the  strict 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  courts  of  law,  did 
not  execute.  These  were  determined  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  be  trusts  in  equity,  which  in 
conscience  ought  to  be  performed.  "To  this," 
observes  Blackstone,  "the  reason  of  mankind 
assented,  and  the  doctrine  of  uses  was  revived 
under  the  denomination  of  trusts ;" — ^*  and  thus," 
adds  the  learned  judge,  "  by  this  strict  construction 
of  the  courts  of  law,  a  statute  made  upon  great  deli- 
beration, and  introduced  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
has  had  little  other  effect  than  to  make  a  slight 
alteration  in  the;  formal  words  of  a  convcyance."t 

It  ought  here  to  be  added  that  the  courts  of 
equity,  in  dealing  with  the  revived  doctrine  of 
uses  under  the  denomination  of  trusts,  have  in  a 
great  measure  avoided  the  evDs  which  attended  the 
old  uses  before  the  statute.  They  consider  a  trust 
estate  as  equivalent  to  the  legal  ownership,  liable 
to  every  charge  in  equity  which  the  other  is  subject 
to  in  law.  For  instance,  the  trust  is  liable  to 
debts,  to  forfeiture, — is  subject  to  the  common  law 
rules  as  to  descents.  Trusts  were  also  subjected  to 
curtesy,  though,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  not  to  dower. 
"The  rule,"  says  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  "would 
probably  have  been  the    converse  of   this   had 

Uture  to  prevent  conveyances  to  osee.**  Esuiy  on  TTut  and  TniitSi 
▼ol.  i.  p.  86.  4tli  edit.  1824.— Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  says.  '<  The 
design  of  this  law  was  utterly  toaboIi»h  and  destroy  tliat  pernicious 
way  of  conveyance."  In  a  note  to  which  passage  Sir  Edward  Sudden 
■ays,  "Bacon  snpiiotts  at  length  the  contrary  opinion,  and  upon 
grounds  which  ajipcar  to  be  unanswerable."  Sugden's  edition  of 
Qilberrs  Law  of  Uses  C  London,  1811),  p.  139. 

•  Com.  U.  333.  tlbld.33«. 


women  instead  of  men  presided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery."* 

The  following  passage  from  the  work  of  the 
same  eminent  lawyer  will  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  general  effects  of  this  statute  upon  the 
property  of  Sie  kingdom,  and  will  likewise  forcibly 
show  that,  in  order  to  render  his  acts  effective,  the 
legislator  must  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  society, 
BO  that  they  may  not  oppose  but  fall  in  with  the 
"  current  of  general  opinion"  of  the  community 
and  the  age  for  which  he  legislates : — 

"  The  statute  is  generally  considered  as  having 
only  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the  conveyancer  to 
shift  the  legal  estate  from  one  to  another,  by  mere 
words,  in  a  way  which  ill  accorded  with  the  com- 
mon law,  but  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  increased 
opulence  of  the  country.  It,  however,  also  gave 
legal  effect  to  modifications  of  property  which 
were  repugnant  to  the  common  law,  but  are  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  varying  wants  and  wishes  of 
mankind.  It  has,  moreover,  had  the  beneficial 
operation  of  introducing  an  unrivalled  code  of 
equitable  jurisprudence,  which  every  admirer  of 
the  law  of  real  property  must  wish  for  ever  to 
remain  sacred  and  unconfounded  with  the  strict 
rules  of  law.  In  comparing  what  the  statute  was 
intended  to  perform  with  what  it  actually  has  per- 
formed, one  can  hardly  doubt  that  almost  any  other 
legislative  measure  which  opposed  the  confirmed 
habits  of  the  people  in  disposing  of  their  property, 
would  have  led  to  the  same  results.  This  should 
operate  as  a  lesson  to  the  legislature  not  vainly  to 
oppose  the  current  of  general  opinion,  for,  aldiough 
diverted  for  a  time,  it  will  ultimately  regain  its  old 
channel,  in  spite  of  accumulated  acts  of  parliament, 
which  become  a  dead  letter,  and  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  most  wholesome  laws  into  dis- 
Tepute."t 

The  first  Statute  of  Bankrupts  is  Stat.  34  and  35 
Henry  VIII.  c.  4,  and  is  intituled  "  An  Act  against 
such  persons  as  do  make  Bankrupts."  These 
persons  are  described  as  those  who,  *'  craftily  ob- 
taining into  their  hands  great  substance  of  other 
men's  goods,  do  suddenly  flee  to  parts  unknown 
or  keep  their  houses."  The  chancellor  or  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  the  lord  treasurer,  lord  president, 
privy  seal,  and  others  of  the  privy  council,  the 
chief  justices  of  both  benches,  or  three  of  tliem  at 
least,  whereof  the  chancellor  or  keeper,  the  trea- 
surer, president,  or  privy  seal,  was  to  be  one,  upou 
complaint  in  writing  by  a  party  grieved,  were  to 
take  order  concerning  the  lands  and  goods,  ai^*! 
also  the  body  of  such  "  offender ;"  and  they  were 
either  to  sell  his  effects,  or  make  such  dispcsiticn 
of  them  as  they  should  think  meet,  so  as  every 
creditor  had  a  rateable  portion  according  to  his 
denuind ;  and  such  sale  and  direction  were  to  be  as 
good  in  law  as  though  made  by  such  offender  him- 
self. They  were  authorised  to  call  persons  before 
them,  and  to  examine  them  upon  oath  touching  the 
offender's  goods.    Persons  concealing  effects  of  the 

•  Introduction  to  Oilbert*s  Law  of  Uses,  p.'xii^ 
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offender  were  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  them, 
to  be  recovered  by  such  means  as  the  lords  should 
think  proper  ;  and  persons  making  false  claims  of 
debts  were  to  forfeit  double  the  sum  demanded. 

"  This  is  the  first  draught,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
"  of  that  species  of  summary  execution  against  the 
person  and  effects  of  a  debtor  which  has  since  been 
modelled  into  a  very  different  shape.  At  present 
the  bankrupt  was  considered  as  a  criminal,  whose 
delinquency  could  be  expiated  only  by  paying  the 
last  farthing.  Later  statutes  have,  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  his  creditors,  provided  in  some  measure  for 
his  interest,  rather  viewing  him  in  the  light  of  an 
unfortunate  man  :  upon  that*  idea,  his  compliance 
with  the  direction  of  the  several  statutes  is  rewarded 
by  an  immunity  from  his  former  incumbrances, 
and  an  allowance  to  enable  him  to  try  his  success 
in  the  world  once  more.  These  qualifications  of 
the  rigour  of  the  first  bankrupt  law  have  been 
added  since  their  operation  has  been  confined  totally 
to  traders.^** 

We  now  come  to  a  striking  feature  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Henry  VIIL— namely,  the  creation  oJF  a 
variety  of  new  and  before  unheard-of  treasons. 
Although  the  acts  constituting  these  treasons  were 
all  repealed  by  stat.  1  Edward  VI.  c.  12,  it  will 
yet  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of  them ;  for,  without  doing  so, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  English  government  or  constitution  at  this 
period. 

In  these  statutes  every  action  and  every  word 
that  tended  (which  amounts  to  saying,  that  might 
be  construed  to  tend)  to  affect  the  royal  dignity 
were  declared  to  be  treason  or  misprision  of  treason. 
New  oaths  were  introduced,  and  methods  for  the 
creation  of  guilt,  and  the  discovery  of  it  when 
created,  were  devised,  which,  in  the  absolutely  fan- 
tastical extravagance  of  their  atrocious  and  sangui- 
nary tyranny  have  no  parallel  in  history,  save  in 
the  wild  and  inhuman  caprices  of  a  Caligula  or  a 
Nero.  One  wonders,  in  reading  them,  that  human 
beings,  with  the  most  moderate  portion  of  sagacity 
and  courage,  could  have  endured  such  a  state  of 
existence,  and  should  not  have  preferred  to  it  the 
chances  and  dangers  of  insurrection.  For  insur- 
rection, however,  it  seems  this  was  not  the  time. 
The  spirit  and  power  of  the  higher  nobility  were 
broken ;  those  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  lower 
nobility  or  gentry,  and  of  the  middle  class  (for  the 
people  were  not  destined  to  come  upon  the  scene 
till  long  after  this  date),  had  not  yet  arisen. 

"  Though  these  statutes,"  obser\'es  Mr.  Reeves, 
•*were  all  abrogated,  yet  the  offences  therein 
created  were  revived  in  the  subsequent  reigns  with 
inferior  penalties,  and  many  of  their  regulations 
were  followed  in  similar  circumstances;  so  that 
these  laws  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  which  has  been  adopted  occasionally 
ever  since,  tempered,  however,  with  greater  show 
of  moderation."t 


•  Hist  of  the  Englbh  Law,  vol.  iy  p.S55. 
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These  new  and  most  oppressive  treasons  com- 
menced with  Stat.  25  Henry  VIIL  c.  22,  which 
was  passed  to  confirm  his  divorce  from  Queen  Ca- 
therine and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to 
settle  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  the  issue  of 
that  marriage.  It  enacted  that  if  any  person  by 
writing,  or  imprinting,  or  by  any  exterior  act  or 
deed,  maliciously  procured,  or  did  anything  to  the 
peril  of  the  king's  person,  or  gave  occasion,  by 
writing,  print,  deed,  or  act,  whereby  the  king 
might  be  disturbed  or  interrupted  of  the  crown,  or 
by  writing,  print,  deed,  or  act,  procured,  or  did 
anything  to  the  prejudice,  slander,  or  derogation 
of  Queen  Anne  or  her  issue  by  the  king,  so  as  to 
interrupt  their  title  to  the  crown,  as  limited  by  that 
act,  such  offence  should  be  high  treason.  And  if 
any  person,  by  words  only,  should  publish  or 
utter  anything  to  the  peril  of  the  king,  or  slander  of 
the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  or  to  the  slander 
or  disherison  of  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  it  was 
made  misprision  of  treason.  All  persons  of  full 
age  were  to  take  an  oath  to  fulfil  and  maintain  the 
objects  of  the  act ;  and  those  who  refused  to  take 
such  oath  when  required,  were  to  be  held  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason.  The  precise  form  of  this 
oath  was  afterwards  prescribed  by  stat  26  Henry 
VIII.  c.  2. 

Next  year  an  act  was  passed  to  restrain  "all 
manner  of  shameful  slanders  and  dangers  which 
might  happen  to  the  king's  person  or  that  of  the 
queen."  This  act  went  farther  than  the  preced- 
ing, which  had  made  writing  or  printing  treason, 
for  it  made  words  expressive  of  a  wish  treason. 

By  the  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  7,  made  for  the 
succession  of  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  king*s  marriage  to  Jane  Seymour, 
the  former  act  of  succession  was  repealed,  and,  the 
king  being  empowered,  in  default  of  issue,  to  ap- 
point a  successor,  by  letters  patent  or  by  will,  it 
was  made  high  treason  to  interrupt  the  succession 
of  the  issue,  or  of  the  persons  so  appointed  by  the 
king.*  It  was,  moreover,  made  high  treason  if 
any  one  by  words,  writing,  imprinting,  or  anv 
other  exterior  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  accepted, 
took,  judged,  or  believed,  the  marriages  with  Queen 
Catherine  and  Anne  to  have  been  good  and  lawful. 
In  this  act  there  was  a  clause  which  enacted  that 
if  any,  being  required  by  commissioners  properly 
authorised  to  make  oath  to  answer  such  ques^tions 
as  should  be  objected  to  him  upon  any  clause, 
article,  sentence,  or  word  in  that  act,  did  contemp- 
tuously refuse  to  make  such  oath,  or,  after  making 
it,  refused  to  answer,  he  should  be  guilty  of  high 
treason  ;  and,  further,  it  was  enacted  that  **  if  any 
protested  that  they  were  not  bound  to  declare  their 
thought  and  conscience,  and  stiffly  tliereon  abided," 
it  should  be  high  treason.  The  matter  of  this  act 
was  so  various  and  so  peculiar,  and  the  act  was  so 
worded,  as  to  become  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  which  means  the  king  at  this  time 
(for  assuredly  he  was  then  absolutely  sovereign  or 
despotic  in  England,  of  which  this  act  is  itself 

•  Sect.  18, 19. 20. 
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fiufficient  proof),  against  any  man  whom  he  wished 
to  destroy. 

These  acts  would  seem  to  prove  Henry's  power 
at  this  time  to  have  been  as  firmly  seated,  to  have 
been  as  absolute  and  unquestioned,  not  merely  as 
that  of  William  the  Norman,  but  as  that  of  the 
most  absolute  of  the  imperial  Caesars.  But  even 
in  this,  the  hour  of  his  prosperity  and  his  pride, 
the  evil  passions  of  the  ferocious,  short-sighted 
tyrant  became  the  instruments  for  undermining 
his  power.  In  this  plenitude  of  his  dominion  he 
J)lanted  by  the  very  side  of  his  throne  a  power  which 
was  destined  one  day  to  crumble  into  dust  the 
empire  of  his  race.  In  the  very  year  which  pro- 
duced the  monstrous  statute  which  we  last  de- 
scribed, was  passed  the  act*  to  extuiguish  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  thereby  paving 
the  way  for  the  Reformation, — in  other  words,  for 
the  grand  insurrection  of  human  intelligence  against 
spiritual  domination — ^the  antecedent,  the  fdmost 
immediate  precursor  of  a  similar  insurrection 
against  temporal  domination;  which  last  insure 
rection  was  first  to  break  out  in  England. 

By  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  18,  it  was  made 
high  treason,  both  in  the  man  and  woman,  if  any 
one  espoused,  married,  or  took  to  wife  any  of  the 
king's  children,  being  lawfully  born,  or  otherwise 
commonly  reputed  for  his  children,  or  any  of  the 
king's  sisters,  or  aunts  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
or  any  of  the  lawful  children  of  the  king's  brethren 
or  sisters,  or  even  to  contract  marriage  with  them 
without  the  king's  license  under  the  great  seal,  or 
to  deflower  any  of  them  being  unmarried. 

The  next  treason  may  be  considered  as  the 
finishing  stroke,  or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  another 
despot  of  a  very  different  stamp  (Oliver  Cromwell), 
**  the  crowning  mercy"  of  the  despotism  of  Henry 
YIIL  We  find,  also,  in  the  statute  establishing 
it,  indications  of  the  claim  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  afterwards  paraded  by  the  Stuarts.  It  was 
established  by  the  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  8, 
the  preamble  of  which  sets  forth  "  the  contempt  and 
disobedience  of  the  king's  proclamations  by  some 
who  did  not  consider  what  a  king,  by  his  royal 
power,  might  do ;  which,  if  it  continued,  would  tend 
to  the  disobedience  of  the  law  of  God,  and  tlie  dis- 
honour of  the  king's  majesty,  who  may  full  ill  bear 
it."  Considering,  also,  that  many  occasions  might 
require  speedy  remedies,  and  that  delaying  these 
till  a  parliament  met  might  occasion  great  preju- 
dices to  the  realm,  and  that  the  king,  by  fas  royal 
power  given  of  Gody  might  do  many  things  in 
such  casesy  it  was  enacted  that  the  king  for  the 
time  being,  with  advice  of  his  council,  might  set 
forth  proclamations,  with  pains  and  penalties  in 
them,  which  w€re  to  be  obeyed  as  it  they  were 
made  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  second 
section  would,  to  a  superficial  glance,  appear, 
and  it  has  appeared  even  to  some  lawyers,  to 
render  the  first  of  none  effect.  It  is  thus  Mr. 
Reevesf  gives  the  substance  of  it : — "  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  go   so   far    as   that   any   one 

•  3ta.  98  Hon.  VIII.  c.  10.  t  Ubt.  vol.  iv.  p.  SJS. 


should  suffer  in  his  estate,  liberty,  or  person,  by 
virtue  thereof."  Now  this  would  appear  to  make 
what  went  before  utterly  void, — in  fact,  to  make 
the  proclamations  only  so  much  waste  paper.  Mr. 
Reeves  has  altogether  overlooked  the  artful,  crown- 
lawyer-like  clauses  by  which  the  section  is  qualified, 
and  which  have,  in  fact,  the  precise  effect  of  anni- 
hilating it  altogether, — of  rendering  the  act  precisely 
what  it  would  be  if  that  section  of  it  did  not  exist 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  this  clause, — **  other 
than  shall  be  hereafter  in  the  act  declared ;"  and 
then  there  is  this  clause  inserted, — ^**  except  such 
forfeitures,  pains,  and  penalties,  as  in  this  act,  and 
in  every  proclamation  which  hereafter  shall  be  set 
forth  by  authority  of  the  same,  shall  be  declared 
and  expressed."  That  is,  no  one  shall  suffer  by 
any  proclamation  anything  except  what  is  specified 
in  tnat  same  proclamation,  or,  in  other  word?, 
when  a  certain  proclamation  shall  confiscate  the 
estate,  imprison  the  body,  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
John  Doe,  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  have  the 
same  effect  upon  the  estate,  body,  and  head  of 
Richard  Roe,  or  rather  it  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  estates  and  bodies  of  all  the  people 
of  England.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  though  Henry  might  not  be  quite  able  to 
realize  Nero's  wish,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  all 
England  at  one  blow,  this  statute  certainly  went 
far  to  enable  him  to  do  it  by  repeated  blows,  and, 
if  long  enough  life  had  been  granted  him,  he  bade 
pretty  fair  to  do  it.  Another  section  (section  6) 
of  this  statute  enacted  that  if  any  committed  an 
offence  contrary  to  the  effect  of  this  act,  and  coii- 
temptuously  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  should  be 
high  treason. 

The  temper  of  such  a  legislator  as  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  thorough  subservience,  the  otherwise 
incredible  cowardice  and  baseness,  of  his  parlia- 
ments, can  only  be  fully  exhibited  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  their  penal  laws,  which  for  number,  variety, 
severity,  and  inconsistency,  are  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  Instead  of  the 
calmness,  the  foresight,  the  wisdom,  which  are 
looked  for  in  a  legislator,  we  find  the  wild  phauu- 
sies  and  ever-changing,  though  ever-8elfi^h  caprices 
of  a  spoiled  child,  joined  to  the  blind,  fierce,  ma- 
lignant passions  of  a  brutal  and  cruel  savage.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  disembodied  demon  of  a 
Caligula  or  a  Nero,  the  evil  spirit  that  once  ^ore 
their  human  form,  had  again  become  incarnate 
upon  earth,  let  loose  by  the  Omnipotent  for  some 
wise,  though,  to  dull  mortal  eyes  dimly-discerned 
end,  to  repeat  in  a  distant  age  and  another  clime 
that  strange,  wild,  extravagant  medley  of  bufFoonery 
and  horror  which  is  fitted  to  move  at  once  the 
laughter  and  execration  of  mankind.* 

The  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Clevcs 
being  pronounced  void,  it  was  declared  by  stat.  32 

•  Of  the  extraTagance  of  TOme  of  theM  absurdities  the  fo]k^ia« 
may  serve  as  a  siiecimen.  By  the  stnt.  33  Heu.  VI 11- 1. 1.  y^ 
scribing  a  certain  oath  against  the  pope's  anthority,  it  is  pN^iiM 
that  tliey  who  liaTe  already  sworn  the  former  oaths,  or  any  of  ii^^ 
thall  take  ahi  ette4m  it  ofih$  tame  ^f9€l  andjone  at  (A««^  tMef  w 
$wom  thit. 
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Henry  VIII.  c.  25,  after  the  fashion  repeatedly 
before  followed  on  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  that 
by  word  or  deed  to  accept,  take,  judge,  or  believe 
that  marriage  to  be  good,  or  to  attempt  to  repeal 
that  act,  should  be  high  treason.  In  the  following 
year  Queen  Catherine  Howard  was  attainted  by 
Stat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  of  high  treason  for  in- 
continence ;  and  it  was  further  enacted  that  if  the 
king,  or  any  of  his  successors,  should  marry  a 
woman  who  was  before  incontinent,  it  should  be 
high  treason  if  she  concealed  it;  and  any  person 
knowing  it,  and  not  revealing  it  to  the  king,  or  one 
of  his  council,  before  the  marriage,  or  within  twenty 
days  after,  should  be  adjudged  piilty  of  high  treason. 
Further  enactments  of  equal  severity  were  added 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  chastity  of  the 
wives  of  the  king  and  of  the  prince 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  this  reign  a  third  act 
(stat.  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1)  was  made  for  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  which  entirely  overturned 
the  former  appointments.  There  was  a  new  oatli 
in  place  of  the  former,  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  to  maintain  the  succession  ordained 
by  the  act.  It  was  made  high  treason  to  refuse 
this  oath,  or  to  do  anything  contrary  to  this  act,  or 
to  the  peril  and  slander  of  the  king's  heir,  as 
limited  therein.  The  king  s  style  and  title  was 
settled  by  stat.  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  of  Ireland,  on  earth  the  Supreme  Head  ;'*  and 
it  was  declared  high  treason  to  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it. 

Besides  these  vexatious  and  oppressive  statutes 
there  were  others  of  a  nature,  if  possible,  still  more 
tyrannical  and  vexatious  (of  which,  as  they  belong 
rather  to  another  chapter  of  our  history,  we  shall 
here  only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  names),  such 
as  "  An  Act  for  abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinions" 
(stat.  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  14),  and  "An  Act  for 
the  advancement  of  True  Religion,  and  abolish- 
ment of  the  contrary."  (34,  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1.) 
The  mention  of  these  is  necessary  towards  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  monstrous  tyranny  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  show  that,  not  content 
with  enslaving  hi#  subjects  in  all  that  related  to 
their  temporal  condition,  he  attempted  also  to 
shackle  and  bind  down  that  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  most  independent  and  elevated  in  man — his 
faith ;  in  which  last  particular  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  gone  beyond  the  worst  tyrants 
of  the  worst  of  past  ages. 

It  remains  that  we  should  now  say  a  few  words 
of  the  statutes  during  this  reign  respecting  com- 
mon offences,  as  some  of  these  were  of  considerable 
importance,  and  are  in  force  at  this  day.  In  for- 
mer times  a  person  killing  a  housebreaker  went 
without  punisnment.  But  the  statute  24  Henry 
VIII.  c.  5,  says  there  was  "a  question  and  am- 
biguity," when  persons  attempted  to  commit 
robbery  or  murder,  in  or  near  the  common  high- 
way, cart,  horse,  or  foot  way,  or  in  a  mansion- 


house,  messuage,  or  dwelling-place ;  or  feloniously 
attempted  to  break  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night- 
time, and  were  killed  in  such  attempt  by  the 
person  they  meant  so  to  rob  or  murder,  or  by  any 
person  being  in  the  dwelling-house  so  attempted 
to  be  burglariously  broken;  whether  the  person 
killing  was  to  forfeit  his  goods,  as  in  chance-med- 
ley ;  and,  to  remove  this  doubt,  the  statute  declares 
he  shall  not  suffer  any  kind  of  forfeiture,  but  be  as 
fully  acquitted  and  discharged  as  if  he  had  been 
acquitted  of  the  fact. 

The  stat.  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  intituled,  «*  O^ 
Egyptians,"    (Gipsies)    describes    those   people, 
who  were  then  new  comers  in  this  country,  as  "  out- 
landish  persons   calling    themselves    Egyptiam 
using  no  craft  or  feat  of  merchandise,  who  have 
come  into  this  realm  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire 
and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  used 
great  subtil  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people, 
bearing  them  in  hand,  that  they,  by  palmistry, 
could  tell  men's  and  women's  fortunes ;  and  thus 
many  times,  by  craft  and  subtilty,  have  deceived 
the  people  of  their  money,  and  also  have  com- 
mitted many  and  heinous  felonies  and  robberies." 
It  was  enacted  that,  if  any  such  persons  henceforth 
came  within  the  realm,  they  should  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  should  leave  the 
kingdom  within  fifteen  days  after  command  so  to 
do,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment.     All  sheriffs  and 
justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  seize  their 
property  for  the  king's  use.     As  to  all  those  then 
within  the  realm,  they  had  sixteen  days  to  depart ; 
and,  if  they  overstayed  that  time,  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  and  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels. 
Gaming,  and  the  killing  of  game,  were  the 
objects  of  several  enactments  in  this  reign.   As  the 
stat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  is  still  in  force,  and  con- 
tains more  effective  provisions  than  any  later  statute 
for  suppressing  public  gaming-houses  (the  only 
mode,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosophy  of  legislation,  but  from  the 
experience  of  those  countries  whose  usage  in  this 
particular  differs  from  that  of  England,  of  ef- 
fectually putting  down  this  most  pernicious  vice, 
perhaps  of  all  human  vices  the  one  most  subver- 
sive of  the  industry  and  morality  of  a  nation),  it 
particularly  deserves  some  notice.    This  statute 
enacts  that  every  person,  not  being  lame  or  de- 
crepit, within  the  age  of  sixty  (except  spiritual  per- 
sons, and  the  judges  and  justices  of  assize),  should 
use  and  exercise  shooting  in  long-bows,  and  have  a 
bow  and  arrows  continually  in  his  house  for  that 
purpose.    Fathers  and  governors  of  those  of  tender 
age  were  to  teach  them  to  shoot,  having  for  everv 
male  child  of  seven  years  old  in  their  houses,  till 
he  was  seventeen,  a  bow  and  two  shafts  to  induce 
him  to  learn.     In  respect  to  unlawful  games : — 
No  person   by  himself,  or  his  servant,  or  other 
person,    for  his  gain,   hiring,   or  living,  was  to 
keep,  hold,  &c.,  any  common  house,  alley,  or  place 
of  bowling,  qnoitiniT,  tennis,  dicing-table,  or  card- 
ing, or  any  other  manner  of  game  prohibited  by  any 
statute  heretofore  made,  or  any  unlawful  game 
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hereafter  to  be  invented,  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for 
every  day  of  keeping  such  place  or  suflfering  such 
game,  forty  shillings ;  and  every  person  using  and 
haunting  such  houses  and  plays,  and  there  playing, 
for  every  time,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
Justices,  mayors,  and  other  head  officers,  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  houses  where  games  are 
suspected  to  be  exercised  contrary  to  this  act,  and 
to  arrest  the  keepers  and  persons  there  resorting, 
and  keep  them  in  prison  till  they  respectively  find 
sureties  not  again  to  offend.  Such  head  officers 
are  directed  to  make  search  weekly,  or,  at  furthest, 
once  a  month,  for  such  houses ;  and,  if  they  ne- 
glected for  a  month,  they  were  to  forfeit  forty 
shillings.  No  artificer^  husbandman,  apprentice, 
journeyman,  labourer,  or  serving  man,  was  to  play 
at  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  or  any  other 
unlawful  game,  out  of  Christmas,  under  pain  of 
twenty  shillings  for  every  such  offence.  At  Christ- 
mas they  were  only  to  play  in  the  houses  or  in  pre- 
sence of  their  masters. 

There  are  two  provisos  to  this  act  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
age ;  one  allowing  masters  to  license  their  servants 
to  play  at  cards,  dice,  or  tables,  with  them,  or  with 
any  other  gentleman  in  their  master's  house  or 
presence;  the  other  allowing  noblemen,  or  per- 
sons having  100/.  per  annum,  to  license  their 
servants  or  family  to  play  within  the  precinct  of 
their  houses,  gardens,  or  orchards,  at  cards,  dice, 
tables,  bowls,  or  tennis. 

To  repress  a  practice,  which  had  probably  arisen 
out  of  the  many  laws  concerning  treason  passed  in 
this  reign,  of  dropping  papers  conveying  accusations 
of  crimes  against  persons  by  name,  it  was,  by  stat. 
37  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  ordained  to  be  felony  with- 
out clergy  for  any  person  to  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  a  writing  comprising  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  to  leave  it  in  an  open  place  where  it  might  be 
found,  unless  the  party  so  doing  subscribed  his 
name  to  it,  and  within  twelve  days  appeared  in 
person  before  the  king  or  his  council,  and  there 
affirmed  the  truth  thereof,  and  did  his  endeavours 
to  prove  it. 

We  have  seen  before*  that  Fleta  describes  the 
seneschal,  dapifer,  or  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, as  filling  the  place  of  the  chief  justiciary  on 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  latter,  and  places 
his  court  above  all  the  other  courts  except  the 
high  court  of  parliament.  This  court  of  the  lord 
steward  of  the  household  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised a  very  high  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
of  which  it  was  deprived  by  the  stat.  28  Ed- 
ward I.  {Art.  sup.  Chart,)  c.  3;  which  statute 
ordains  that  this  court  shall  henceforth  only  hold 
plea  ^'  of  trespass  done  within  the  house,  and  of 
other  trespasses  done  within  the  verge,  and  of  con- 
tracts and  covenants  that  one  of  the  king's  house 
shall  have  made  with  another  of  the  same  house, 
and  in  the  same  house,  and  none  other  where." 
It  appears,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes,  par- 
ticularly 15  Henry  YI.  c.  1  (which  ordains  that,  in 
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every  surety  thenceforward  to  be  taken  for  a  de 
fendant,  he  shall  not  be  estopped  by  tiie  record, 
to  say  that  himself  or  the  plaintiff  was  not  of  the 
king's  house,  as  supposed  by  the  record),  that  the 
above  statute  was  to  a  certain  extent  evaded  by  the 
fiction  of  making  the  parties  to  be  of  the  king's 
household  when  they  were  not  so.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  vu 
undoubtedly  reduced  greatly,  indeed  almost  to 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  it  had  once  been. 
This  is  indeed  apparent  from  the  statutes  which 
we  are  now  about  to  notice,  and  which  were  made, 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  to  confer  an  altogether 
new  jurisdiction  on  the  lord  steward's  court,  but 
rather  to  revive  a  small  fragment  of  its  ancient 
jurisdiction.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  words  of 
the  stat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  whidi,  in  detailing 
with  much  minuteness  the  mode  of  punishment  of 
malicious  striking  or  bloodshed  within  any  of  the 
palaces  or  houses  of  the  king,  states  it  to  have 
been  a  ceremony  of  long  time  used  and  accustomed. 
The  acts  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
steward,  which  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  stat  3 
Henry  VH.  c.  14,  and  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12. 

The  stat.  3  Henry  VII.  c.  14,  made  it  felony 
for  any  servant  of  the  king,  being  enrolled  in  the 
cheque  roll,  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  of  any  lord  or  privy-councillor, 
steward,  treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  household. 
This  offence  was  to  be  inquired  of  by  twelve 
persons,  enrolled  in  the  cheque  roll,  before  the 
steward,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  hoase- 
hold. 

The  stat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  erected  a  cri- 
minal court  to  be  held  before  the  lord  great  master,* 
or  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  and,  in  his 
absence,  before  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and 
steward  of  the  Marshalsea,  or  two  of  them,  whereof 
the  steward  of  the  Marshalsea  was  to  be  one. 
Thev  were  to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  mis- 
prisions of  treasons,  murders,  manslaughters,  blood- 
sheds, and  malicious  strikings  by  reason  whereof 
blood  was  shed,  within  any  of  the  palaces  or  houses 
of  the  king,  while  he  was  personally  resident  there. 
The  inquiry  was  to  be  by  a  jury  of  yeomen  officcn 
in  the  cheque-roll.  The  form  of  the  proceeding, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  for  cutting  off  the  hand,  which  is  part  of 
the  punishment  for  shedding  blood  in  the  king's 
court,  is  very  minutely  set  forth  in  the  statute,  some 
part  in  the  ceremony  being  assigned  to  almost 
every  officer  in  the  household,  from  the  serjeant- 
surgeon,  who  is  to  be  present  to  sear  the  stump 
when  the  hand  is  taken  off,  to  the  serjeant  of  the 
wood-yard,  who  is  to  provide  the  block,  with  a 
beetle,  a  staple,  and  cords,  to  bind  the  hand  upon 
the  block  till  execution. 

•  Tli«  yms  a  title  conterred  by  Henry  VHI.  on  hi«  fc^wri^. 
aiarlfM  Brandon.  Duke  of  SuiTolk.  By  sUt.  8S  Henr?  VIII  c  7. 
he  waj  to  have  all  the  authority  of  the  lord  stswaid  of  tl»  "^ua' 
hold.  ThU  act  was  r.'pealed  by  rtat.  1  Mar.  mm.  S.c  4.  torf  '^f 
office  of  lord  steward  restored.  The  title  in  the  stat,  of  Henry  \  >u- 
U  "  Lord  Great  Master  of  the  Household,  or  ara»d  iif^.^'Z.t 
Ikoslel  du  Royr  prubablv  in  imitation  of  the  old  wn^tn  d»fol»*  <"  ^ 
Franks. 
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We  have  already  given  the  order  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Curia 
Regis  J  or  King's  Court,  at  diflFerent  periods.  By 
statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  the  following  order 
of  precedence  was  assigned  to  them,  which  con* 
tinues  to  this  day.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
considerahle  alterations  have  taken  place  since  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  both  in  the  introduction  of  new 
functionaries  and  in  the  order  of  precedence  of  the 
old  ones.  'There  is  no  longer  a  lord  high  steward ; 
and  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household 
stands  lower  than  he  did,  although,  from  his  being 
the  subject  of  a  statute  (see  preceding  note)^  and 
marrying  the  king's  sister,  he  was  evidently  still 
considered  an  important  and  dignified  functionary. 
I.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  2.  Lord  Treasurer. 
3.  Ijord  President  of  the  Council.  4.  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  5.  Great  Chamberlain.  6.  Constable. 
7.  Marshal.  8.  Lord  Admiral.  9.  The  Grand 
Master,  or  Lord  Steward.  10.  King's  Chamber- 
lain.    11.  King's  Chief  Secretary. 

It  had  lon$;  been  the  practice  by  the  old  law, 
that,  if  a  person  accused  of  any  crime  (except 
treason  and  sacrilege)  had  fled  to  any  church  or 
churchyard,  and  within  forty  days  after  went  in 
sackcloth,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  before 
the  coroner,  and  took  the  oath  in  that  case  provided, 
viz.,  that  he  abjured  the  realm,  and  would  depart 
thence  forthwith,  at  the  port  that  should  be  assigned 
him,  and  would  never  return  without  leave  ^m  the 
kin£^ ;  he  by  this  means  saved  his  life,  if  he  observed 
the  conditions  of  the  oath.  By  this  abjuration  his 
blood  was  attainted,  and  he  forfeited  all  his  goods 
and  chattels.*  But,  as  many  able  and  expert  arti- 
ficers and  labourers  were  by  this  means  furnished  to 
foreign  countries,  the  statute  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  14, 
directed  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  be  altered ;  and 
that,  instead  of  abjuring  the  realm,  as  before,  such 
an  offender  *'  should  abjure  from  aU  his  liberty  of 
this  realm,  and  from  his  liberal  and  free  habita- 
tions, resorts,  and  passages,  to  and  from  the  uni- 
versal places  of  this  realm,  which  appertained  to 
the  liberty  of  the  king's  subjects  undefamed ;''  and, 
having  made  this  abjuration,  he  was  to  be  directed 
by  the  coroner  to  any  sanctuary  within  the  realm, 
which  the  offender  should  choose,  there  to  remain 
as  a  sanctuary-person  abjured  during  his  natural 
life,  and  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  as  directed  by  a 
former  statute.  If  he  came  out  of  such  sanctuary 
he  was  to  suffer  death  as  an  abjured  person  re- 
turning to  the  kingdom.  Such  sanctuary-person 
committing  any  petit-treason,  murder,  or  felony, 
either  in  or  out  of  sanctuary,  was  to  lose  all  benefit 
of  sanctuary.  These  privileges  of  sanctuary  were 
much  abridged,  by  the  diminution  both  of  the 
number  of  privileged  places  and  of  the  classes  of 
offenders  who  were  allowed  to  uae  them,  by  the 
statutes  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  and  32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  12.  And  we  may  add  here,  that,  by  the 
stiitute  21  James  I.  c.  28,  all  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
and  abjuration  consequent  thereupon,  was  utterly 
abolished. 


VOL.  n. 


BlaekttoiM,  Cob.,  It.  839. 


We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  during  this  reign  from  Reeves's  *  His- 
tory of  the  English  Law* : — 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  greatly  en- 
larged during  the  time  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  pre- 
sided there.  He  chose  to  exercise  his  equitable 
authority  over  everything  which  could  be  a  matter 
of  judicial  inquiry.  At  length,  finding  himself 
loaded  with  the  number  of  petitions — oflen  full  of 
untrue  surmises  and  frivolous  complaints — he 
grew  weary  of  attending  to  all  these  himself;  and, 
therefore,  as  well  for  his  ease  at  all  times,  as  to 
provide  persons  to  supply  his  place  when  absent 
on  political  avocations,  he  caused  four  courts  to  be 
erected  by  commission  from  the  king.  One  of 
these  was  held  at  Whitehall ;  another  before  the 
king's  almoner,  Dr.  Stokesby,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London ;  a  third  at  the  Treasury-chamber ;  the 
fourth  at  the  Rolls,  before  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  who 
was  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  used,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,  to  hear  causes  there 
in  the  aflemoon. 

**  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls  hearing  causes,  he  having  before  been 
onl^  the  principal  of  that  council  of  masters 
assigned  for  the  chancellor's  assistance;  nor  is 
there  any  notice  of  a  person  being  authorised  to 
hear  causes  in  the  chancelbr*8  absence  till  now, 
when  not  only  the  master  of  the  rolls  had  this 
delegated  jurisdiction,  but  also  the  several  courts 
just  mentioned. 

'*  The  cardinal  maintained  his  equitable  juris- 
diction with  a  high  hand — entertaining  in  one  de- 
partment or  other  complaints  of  almost  every  kind, 
and  deciding  with  very  little  regard  to  the  com- 
mon law.  This  conduct  in  his  judicial  capacity 
furnished  grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  when 
articles  were  exhibited  containing  an  enumeration 
of  all  this  great  minister's  offences.  He  was 
charged  with  having  examined  many  matters  in 
chancery  after  judgment  given  at  common  law, 
and  obliging  the  parties  to  restore  what  was  taken 
under  execution  of  such  judgments.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  granting  injunctions  without  any  bill 
filed ;  and,  when  those  would  not  do,  of  sending 
for  the  judges,  and  reprimanding  them.  There  is 
no  mention  of  these  courts  which  he  had  procured 
to  be  established,  and  which,  probably,  at  that  time 
were  thought  perfectly  legal  under  the  king's  com- 
mission. After  all,  notwithstanding  these  com- 
plaints of  the  cardinal's  administration  of  justice, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  having  acted  with  great 
ability  in  his  office  of  chancellor,  which  lay  heavier 
upon  him  than  it  had  upon  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, owing  to  the  too  great  ease  with  which  he 
entertained  suits,  and  the  extraordinary  influx  of 
business  which  might  be  attributed  to  other 
causes. 

"  This  ceased  with  the  removal  of  the  chan- 
cellor ;  and  the  business  there  soon  sunk  to  its 
natural  level,  perhaps  rather  below  it.  It  is  said, 
that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  22  Henry  VIII.,  read 
all  the  bills  himself;  that  on  some  of  the  days  in 
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tenn  there  was  no  cause  nor  motion ;  and  that  at 
one  time  he  had  actually  dismissed  every  cause  in 
his  court.  The  statutes  of  vrills  and  of  uses,  in  a 
course  of  time>  supplied  new  materials,  and  fur- 
nished full  employment  for  the  chancellor,  who 
again  began  to  stand  in  need  of  assistance ;  which 
led  to  conBrming  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  his 
new  judicial  authority."* 

The  petitions  presented  to  the  king  by  poor  per- 
sons and  those  of  the  king's  household  were  re- 
ferred to  some  one  or  two  of  the  council,  with  a 
bishop,  and  some  doctors  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  some  common  lawyers,  who  were  called 
magistri  a  libellis  supplicum^  or  masters  of  re- 
quests. This  court  subsisted  for  many  years,  till 
it  was  abolished,  like  others  of  a  like  nature,  by 
parhamentf 

There  was  a  jurisdiction  erected  by  Henry  VIII., 
which,  for  the  figure  it  made  in  some  succeeding 
reign?,  particularly  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  when 
Went  worth  presided  in  it,  deserves  notice  here. 
It  was  erected  by  letters  patent,  and  was  called 
"  The  President  and  Council  of  the  North." 
On  the  disturbances  that  arose  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Lancashire ;  upon  the  suppression  of  the  lesser 
monasteries,  Henry,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  established  this  jurisdiction  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  northern  counties.  *'  This  court," 
says  Mr.  Reeves,  **  as  it  was  formed  after  the 
example  of  the  king's  own  council,  had,  like  that, 
a  general  authority,  not  well  defined :  it  had  two 
commissions ; — one  of  oyer  and  terminer  ;  another, 
empowering  them  to  hold  plea  of  real  and  personal 
actions,  when  either  of  the  parties  were  so  poor  as 
to  be  unable  to  pursue  the  common  course  of  legal 
redress;  and  the  judges  were  to  give  sentence 
either  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
realm,  or  in  an  equitable  way,  according  to  their 
wisdom  and  discretion.  This  accommodation  of 
a  court  to  decide  civil  questions,  without  the  ex- 
pense and  tediousness  of  the  common  law,  was 
conceded  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of 
the  rebels  themselves.  What  other  authority  the 
commissioners  had  used  to  be  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mission, which  generally  gave  them  powers  of 
superintendence  and  inquiry  as  to  the  police  and 
government  of  that  part  of  the  country.  In  after 
times,  the  commission  used  to  be  made  in  a  formal 
way,  in  order  to  conceal  those  extraordinary  powers 
with  which  they  were  to  be  armed,  and  contained 
a  reference  to  secret  instructions  by  which  they 
were  to  be  directed.  These  concealed  instructions, 
as  they  carried  in  them  something  suspicious, 
excited  much  clamour  at  diflferent  times  against 
the  very  being  of  this  court,  and  at  length  contri- 
buted to  its  dissolution."! 

With  all  his  barbarism  and  brutality,  Henry 
VIII.  had  a  modicum  of  sense  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish him  in  character  as  in  fate  from  his 
successors,  the  Stuarts.     He  exhibited  this  in  the 

•  Tlwt.  of  Eng.  Law,  vol.  vr.w.  368-370. 

*  Keevr»*«  HiBt.,vol.iv.  h.377. 

I  Ibid.  378.    It  wai'diMolved  hj  itatute  16  Car.  I. 


way  in  which  he  took  some  disappointments  he 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  matter  of  raising 
money.  For  example,  on  one  occasion,  meeting 
with  some  resistance  to  his  attempts  at  arbitmy 
taxation,  and  knowing  that  he  had  no  military 
force  ready  to  put  it  down  and  give  general  sup- 
port to  his  despotism,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  letters  into  every  county,  declaring  that  he 
meant  no  force  by  the  imposition,  and  that  he 
would  take  nothing  but  by  way  of  benevolence. 
Yet  these  exceptions  were  far  too  few  to  give  any 
character  to  his  government,  and  the  general  pro- 
position may  be  with  safety  hazarded,  that  this 
king  exercised  an  absolute  control  over  the  property 
as  well  as  the  persons  of  his  subjects. 

"  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  general  administn- 
tion  of  criminal  law  in  this  reign,"  says  Mr. 
Reeves,  '*  from  the  trials  that  have  come  down  to 
us  of  eminent  persons,  it  appears  that  the  lives  of 
the  people  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ctowd. 
A  trial  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  i 
formal  method  of  signifying  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and  of  displaying  his  power  to  gratify  it.  Tlte 
late  new-invented  treasons,  as  they  were  krgc  in 
their  conception,  and  of  an  insi(uous  import,  by 
giving  a  scope  to  the  uncandid  mode  of  inquirr 
then  practised,  enlarged  the  powers  of  oppression 
beyond  sdl  bounds.*'*  Indeed,  the  favourite  way 
of  proceeding  against  state  criminals— namely,  by 
bill  of  attainder— would  seem  to  show  that  even 
the  new  statutes  were  not  sufficient  to  answer  the 
king's  views ;  and  that,  besides  these,  a  new  lav 
had  to  be  made  for  every  individual  case  as  it 
arose ;  thus  exemplifying  a  state  of  society  in  which 
we  see  a  horde  of  miserable  savages  Uving  withoot 
other  law  than  the  capricious  and  sanguinary  ^i!' 
of  the  savage  whom  accident  or  fate  has  set  ti) 
domineer  over  them. 

The  above  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time  is  further  confirmed  by  the  inhu- 
man application  of  the  torture,  under  the  immediate 
view  and  superintendence  of  such  men  as  the 
chancellors  More  and  Wriothesley,  whom  one  might 
expect  to  find  at  least  among  the  most  enlightened 
and  humanised  men  of  their  age.f 

"  The  Reports  of  this  reign,"  says  Mr.  Recrcs, 
"  are  contained  in  the  Year  Books  and  in  Drer. 
with  some  scattered  cases  in  Keilway,  Jcnkinf, 
Moore,  and  Benloe,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  in  Leonard.  The  Year  Book  is  a  very  scanty 
one  compared  with  those  which  went  before, 
owing,  probably,  to  persons  being  no  longer  en- 
couraged with  a  stated  appointment  to  execute  this 
task.  It  contains  only  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  IBth, 
19th,  26th,  and  27th  years;  and  there  ends  this 
famous  collection  of  Reports  called  the  lear 
Book."t 

•  HUl.  of  th«  E119.  Uw^  ^ol.  It.  p.  406.  u:^  s.  M 

t  Much  new  lieht  ha*  Utdy  btm  Oiiwn  npon  tW»  "*«•£*'?   ' 
Raading  oo  the  L*ia  of  Tortaw  in  U»  Cri«ln»f  L»r  ol  BBf^^^ 
vioutly  to  Ihe  Commonwealth.  deUTered  at  New  Inn  HaU.  «T  » * 
Jrndine,  Esq,  Barmtet-atLaw,"  Sm  Lon.  1837.    Mf.^«*** 
Tiewi.  which^are  to  a  connderable  extent  both  novel  and  »!««» 
will  be  adverted  to  in  the  next  Book. 


X  Ibid.  p.  A\U 
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The  most  distinguished  writer  upon  law  in  this 
reign  is  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  His  principal  works  were  his  Grand 
Ahridgmeiit  and  ffatura  Brevium,  Another  dis- 
tinguished work  of  this  reign  was  the  Doctor  and 
Student  of  St.  Germain.  Fitzherbert's  Abridg- 
ment and  Natura  Brevium  are  both  improvements 
of  more  ancient  works.  The  former,  from  its  con- 
taining many  cases  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  pos- 
sesses value  as  an  original  work,  independent  of  its 
value  as  a  mere  digest.  The  latter  is  a  treatise  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  principal  writs  in  the 
Register  of  Writs,*  a  large  proportion  of  which, 
however,  soon  afterwards  became  obsolete. 

"Among  the  law-writers  of  this  reign,"  says 
Reeves,  **arc  to  be  reckoned  John  Rastell,  the 
printer  and  lawyer,  and  his  son  William  Rastell, 
the  lawyer  and  printer:  the  former  was  bred  a 
printer,  and,  though  he  did  not  take  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  yet  it  evidently  appears  from  his  works 
that  he  had  been  a  diligent  student;  the  latter, 
though  educated  for  the  bar,  and  a  practiser,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  occupation,  which  he  seems 
to  have  united  with  his  profession  till  the  honours 
of  the  latter  at  length  called  upon  him  to  decline 
it  altogether.  John  Rastell  translated  from  the 
French  the  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  prior  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  mentioned  before.  He  also 
abridged  those  of  Henry  VH.,  and  down  to  the 
23rd  and  24th  of  this  reign,  which  were  printed 
together  by  the  son  William  in  1533.  This  was 
the  first  abridgment  in  the  Eng:liBh  language,  and 
it  is  introduced  by  the  author  with  a  long  preface 
recommending  the  printing  of  law-books  in 
English,  and  ascribing  great  praise  to  Henry  VII. 
for  first  directing  the  statutes  to  be  made  in  the 
inother-tongue."t 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  same 
author  respecting  the  government  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  at  this  time ;— "  It  appears  from  a  manuscript 
of  this  reign,  relating  to  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Middle  Temple,  that  the  members  of 
that  society  were  divided  into  two  companies,  called 
Clerks  Commons  and  Masters  Commons,  The 
first  consisted  of  young  men  during  their  first  two 
years'  standing,  or  thereabouts,  till  they  were  called 
up  to  be  Masters  Commons.  The  Masters  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  companies,  that 
is,  No  Utter  Barrister^  Utter  Barristers^  and 
Benchers,  The  first  of  these  were  such  as  from 
their  standing,  or  neglect  of  study,  were  not  called 
upon  by  the  elders  or  benchers  to  dispute  and 
argue  some  point  of  law  before  the  benchers: 
those  disputes  were  called  mootings.  Utter  Bar^ 
7'islers  were  such  as  were  of  five  or  six  years  stand- 
ing, and  were  called  upon  to  argue  at  the  mootings ; 
so  that  making  an  Utter  Barrister  was  conferring 
a  sort  of  degree  for  the  party's  progress  in  learning. 
Benchers  were  such  Utter  Barristers  as  had  been 
in  the  house  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ;  they  were 
chosen  by  the  elders  of  the  house  to  read,  expound, 

•  The  Regicier  of  Writs  is  said  to  lie  the  oMeat  book  in  the  law. 
t  History  of  the  English  Law,  toI.  It.  p.  418. 


and  declare  some  statute  openly  to  all  the  society. 
During  the  time  of  his  reading,  this  person  was 
called  a  Reader ^  and  afterwards  a  Bencher.*** 

The  following  curious  accoimt  of  the  state  kept 
up  by  these  Readers,  in  the  time  of  their  reading, 
is  given  by  one  of  them,  in  the  next  century,  in 
his  vindication  of  himself  against  the  interference 
of  Archbishop  Laud: — "Readers  of  law,  during 
the  time  of  their  reading,  do  hold  up  the  ancient 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  reader,  on  whom,  for  that 
time,  is  devolved  the  government  of  the  house. 
They  have  four  cubbard-men,  ancient  barristers  of 
the  house,  to  attend  them  in  their  reading,  and 
four  stewards  to  attend  them  in  their  feasting,  for 
the  inviting  their  guests  of  noble  rank,  and  ten  or 
twelve  men  of  his  own  to  attend  his  per8on."t 

The  author  of  the  manuscript  quoted  above  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  complains  that  the  young  students  of 
the  Middle  Temple  had  no  place  to  walk  in,  and 
talk,  and  confer  their  learning,  but  the  church ; 
which  in  term  time,  by  reason  of  the  confluence  of 
suitors,  had  in  it  no  more  quietness  than  the 
^^pervyse  of  Pawle^s ;"  alluding  to  the  custom 
of  Serjeants  choosing  their  pillars  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  their  clients  resorted  to  them.|  The  same 
writer  remarks  that,  owing  to  this  house  having  no 
revenues  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  stu- 
dents, many  a  good  wit  was  compelled  to  forsake 
study  before  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
in  the  law,  and  "  to  fall  to  practising^  and  become 
a  tipler  in  the  law.** 

The  principal  legislative  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  are  those  relating  to  religion  and  the 
church,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
two  preceding  chapters.  One  statute,  1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  12,  deserves  mention  in  the  history  both  of  our 
criminal  and  of  our  constitutional  law.  It  abolished 
most  of  the  treasons  and  felonies  created  in  the 
preceding  reign,  ordaining  that  no  act  or  deed 
being  by  statute  made  treason  or  petit  treason, 
should  be  so  deemed,  but  only  such  as  are  treason 
or  petit  treason  by  stat.  25  Edw.  III.  st.  5,  c.  2, 
and  by  the  present  act.  It  repealed  all  acts  of  par^ 
liaraent  concerning  doctrine  and  matters  of  religion ; 
and  likewise  stat.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8,  enacting 
that  proclamations  made  by  advice  of  the  council 
should  be  obeyed  as  acts  made  by  parliament ;  and 
stat.  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23,  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  such  proclamations. 

The  tendency  of  the  reign  of  Mary  was  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
England  and  other  things  nearly  to  the  state  in 

•  History  nfthe  Knglivh  Law,  toI.  It.  p.  433. 

t  A  Just  VinHicatioa  of  the  questioueil  part  of  the  Readiofr  of 
Edward  nat^shaw,  Esq.,  had  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  S4th 
February.  1639,  upon  the  »tntat<*  S3  Kdward  III.  called  StahOttm  <te 
Clero.  Wiih  a  True  Narrative  of  the  Causes  ofSileiiciaff  the  Readev 
by  the  ttten  Archbishop  uf  Canterbury,  &c.    Lonflon,  1660. 

X  Chancer  says— 

A  ferjeant  of  the  I.inre  ware  and  wise. 
That  ofteu  hadde  yben  at  the  parvis. 

ProL  Cmt  Tal§t, 

A  parryse.  or  paryis.  meant,  both  in  English  and  Piench.  a  pordoo 
before  a  church.  Futtescue,  in  his  Treatise  De  Laud.  Leg.Aoff.,  tells 
Its  that  the  courts  of  law  were  shut  after  mid  day,  and  that  the  l«w* 
yers  then  went  to  meet  their  dieuts  and  hold  consuitationi  at  th« 
parritand  elsewhere. 
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which  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  her  father  Henry  VIII.  There  is  one  re- 
markahle  statute  of  Mary's  respecting  the  royal 
authority  of  a  queen  (she  having  been  the  first 
queen  regnant  of  England,  at  least  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Conqueror)  which  we  shall  briefly 
notice.  The  stat.  1  Mary,  sess.  3.  c.  1,  sets  forth 
that,  because  the  statutes  of  the  realm  attributed 
all  prerogative  and  pre-eminence  to  the  name  of 
king^  together  with  the  punishment  of  offenders ; 
therefore,  some  malicious  and  ignorant  persons  had 
pretended  to  think  that  the  queen  could  not  take 
the  benefit  and  privilege  of  them.  It  then  enacts 
that  the  law  of  this  realm  is,  that  the  kingly  or 
royal  office,  with  all  its  dignity,  prerogative,  and 
power,  being  invested  either  m  male  or  female, 
ought  to  be  as  fully  deemed  and  taken  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other ;  and  that  whatever  the  law  has  ap- 
pointed the  king  to  have  or  do,  the  same  the  queen 
may  enjoy  or  exercise  without  doubt  or  question. 

The  secret  history  of  this  act  was  afterwards 
related  by  Fleetwood,  the  recorder  of  London,  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  firom  whose  notes  of  the  con- 
versation Bishop  Burnet  has  published  it.*  The 
bill,  as  first  introduced,  declared  that  the  queen 
had  as  much  authority  as  any  of  her  progenitors. 
To  this  it  was  objected,  that  she  was  thereby  de- 
clared to  have  as  much  authority  as  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  might,  like  him,  seize  all  the 
lauds  of  Englishmen  and  give  them  to  strangers. 
Upon  this,  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  in 
which  the  bill  was  put  into  the  form  above  de- 
scribed. The  act  originated  thus.  A  book  had 
been  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador, containing   the  outlines  of  a    plan  of 

•  Uiat.of  the  Reformation^  toI.  U. 


government  for  the  queen  to  adopt.  She  was  to 
proceed  upon  the  notion  that  all  limitations  by 
statute  on  the  royal  power  regarded  kings^  and  no; 
queens,  of  England.  She  was  to  declare  herself  a 
conqueror ;  or  that  she  succeeded  by  the  common 
law,  and  not  by  statute,  which  could  not,  upon  ihe 
above  principle,  bind  her.  The  queen  gave  the 
book  to  Gardiner,  and  told  him  to  read  it  and  give 
her  his  advice  respecting  it.  Gardiner's  opiniou 
being  unfavourable  to  the  project,  the  queen  com- 
mitted the  book  to  the  flames.  Gardiner,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  such  designs  for  the  future,  drew 
tliis  act,  in  which,  though  he  seemed  to  intend  an 
advantage  to  the  queen,  by  putting  her  title  beyond 
dispute,  he  really  meant  that  she  should  be  re- 
strained by  all  Uiose  laws  to  which  the  former 
kings  of  England  had  consented. 

IJpon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in  imitation 
of  what  had  been  done  when  her  brother  came  u 
the  throne,  a  statute  (1  Mary,  c.  1)  was  passetl, 
annulling  all  additions  to  the  law  of  treason  which 
had  been  made  during  the  late  reign,  and  ag&io 
bringing  back  the  law  upon  that  subject  to  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  statute  of  I'ne 
25th  of  Edward  III.  Since  the  time  of  Man, 
however,  the  number  of  treasons  has  again  consi- 
derably increased,  as  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed 
with  the  succeeding  reigns.  Indeed,  some  trea- 
sons and  felonies  were  very  soon  created  by  Mary 
herself.  Thus  it  was  ordained  by  statute  1  Mary, 
sess.  2,  c.  6,  that  persons  who  counterfeited  gold  or 
silver  coin,  not  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm,  but 
current  with  the  queen's  consent  (and  by  stat.  1 
and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  11,  those  who  brouiihi 
such  coin  into  the  realm),  should  be  adjudged 
traitors,  as  also  those  who  counterfeited  the  queen's 
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sign  manual,  privy  Bignet,  or  privy  seal.  In  the 
Fame  session  an  act  was  made  ( 1  Mary,  sess.  2,  c. 
12)  against  riotous  assemblies,  which  differed 
from  the  act  of  George  T.  made  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  inflicting  the  penalty  of  felony,  instead  of 
felony  without  clergy. 

Some  changes  had  been  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  criminal  law,  respecting  which  our  space 
will  only  permit  us  to  say  a  few  words.  Murder 
is  defined  by  Britton  to  be  *•  The  felonious  secret 
killing  of  a  person  without  being  able  to  discover 
by  whom  it  was  committed."*  The  offence  which 
we  now  call  murder  was  then  e3q)ressed  by  felo- 
nious killing  or  voluntary  homicide.  At  that  time 
murder  could  not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
the  jury  who  were  to  try  the  felonious  killing; 
being  always  to  be  inquired  of  by  a  presentment  of 
Englishry.  When  these  presentments  were  abo- 
lished by  law  (14  Edw.  III.  c.  4),  the  term  mur- 
der  had  lost  all  legal  meaning  or  use;  till,  by 
degrees,  it  crept  into  indictments,  and  was  adopted, 
at  first  merely  to  aggravate  the  charge.  But  in 
the  last  reign  it  had  been  determined  to  imply 
malice,  and  at  length  it  became  the  principal 
charge  of  every  indictment. 

"  When,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  murder  with 
malice  prepense  had  taken  the  place,  as  it  were, 
of  felonious  homicide,  and  became  the  sting  of 
such  indictments,  the  common  apprehension  must 
be,  that  an  acquittal  of  the  murder  and  malice  was 
an  acquittal  of  the  felonious  killing.  But  when 
the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
had  singled  out  murder  with  malice  prepense 
as  a  mode  and  circumstance  of  killing  which 
should  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the 
judges  began  once  more  to  separate  the  legal  ideas 
of  murder  and  felonious  homicide;  and  to  say 
that  there  still  remained  a  felony  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  though  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of 
the  murder,  yet  if  the  jury  convicted  him  of  kill- 
ing (without  adding  the  qualification  of  se  defen- 
dendo^  or  per  infortunium^^  they  convicted  him 
of  a  felony,  for  which  he  should  have  judgment  to 
die;  and  to  this  felonious  killing  they  gave  the 
name  of  manslaughter y  and  sometimes  chance^ 
medley.  The  former  of  these  words,  it  is  obvious, 
was  only  another  term  for  homicide;  the  latter 
was  to  express  a  sudden  affray,  or  scuffle,  chaud- 
melee,  it  being  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
killing  here  meant  to  be  signified  most  usually 
happened.  Conformablv  with  this  new  construc- 
tion of  the  judges,  homicide  is  thus  divided  by 
Staunforde,  who  ¥rrote  three  or  four  years  after  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  He  says, 
that  killing  a  man  is  either  justifiable^  or  se  de- 
fendendoy  or  per  misadventure  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
one  of  these  three,  it  is  voluntary  homicide  ;  which 
he  subdivides  into  two— the  more  heinous  species, 
called  murder ;  the  less  heinous,  called  chance^ 
medleyr\ 

The  most  eminent  law-writer  of  this  period  was 

•  Britton'a  Flean  oftba  Crown,  translated  br  Kelhan,  f.  15  a. 
t  History  oflbo  Engliih  Law,  vol.  iT.  pp.  53iS-7. 


Staunforde,  who  has  just  been  mentioned;  his 
Picas  of  the  Crowny  written  in  French,  was  the 
first  work  which  treated  the  subject  of  crimhial 
law  professedly  and  in  detail. 

In  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary^  an  order  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  observed  by  all  the  four  inns  of 
court,  that  no  attorney  was  to  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  houses;  and  in  all  admissions  thencefor- 
ward this  cond[ition  was  to  be  implied,  that  if  he 
who  was  admitted  practised  attorneyship^  he 
should  be  ifso  facto  dismissed,  and  have  liberty  to 
repair  to  the  inn  of  chancery  from  whence  he 
came,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  if  he  were  of  none 
before.*  It  was  required  that  none  of  the  com- 
panions or  members  of  the  inns  of  court  should 
wear  their  studygowns  into  the  city  any  further 
than  Fleet-bridge,  or  Holbom-bridgcy  or  as  far  as 
the  Savoy,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  38.  4c{.,  and  for 
the  second  offence,  of  expulsion.  None  of  the 
said  companions,  when  in  commons,  might  wear 
Spanish  cloaks,  sword,  and  buckler,  or  rapier,  or 
gowns  and  hats,  or  gowns  girded  with  a  dagger 
on  the  back,  upon  the  like  pain.t 

The  first  work  done  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Reformation 
upon  the  same  footing  where  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  had  left  it.  Of  me  several  statutes  passed  for 
that  purpose,  we  shall  only  here  notice  the  first  of 
the  reign,  which  conferred  on  Elizabeth  the  su- 
premacy over  the  church  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
enjoyed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  (Stat.  1, 
Eliz.  c.  1).  By  a  clause  of  this  act,  as  noticed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  queen  is  empowered 
to  name  and  authorize  by  letters  patent,  as 
often  as  she  shall  think  meet,  for  such  time  as 
she  shall  please,  such  person  or  persons,  being 
natural-bom  subjects,  as  she  shall  think  fit,  to 
execute  all  jurisdiction  concerning  spiritual  matters 
within  the  realm,  and  to  visit,  reform,  redress, 
order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities 
whatsoever,  which  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority 
might  be  lawfully  ordered  or  corrected.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  formidable  and  hated 
Court  of  High  Commission,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous weapons  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
monarch,  and  which,  though  originally  designed 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  such  ministers  as  Laud  and 
Strafford  a  most  sharp  and  powerful  instrument 
at  once  of  spiritual  and  tem-poral,  of  religious  and 
political  tyranny. 

The  first  commission  granted  under  this  act  was 
in  1559, J  when  one  was  made  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  another  for  that  of  York.  This 
commission,  directed  to  persons  both  lay  and  cle- 
rical, was  designed  merely  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  and  was  confined  to  the 
clergy,  of  whom  the   commissioners   were   em 

•  Keevet.  fbid.  p.  579.  t  Ibid. 

t  In  the  noxen  10  Blibop  DurneOs  History  of  th<t  Reformation,  it  it 
aai^  «\  .t  *'  thi>  ▼"*  no^  ^  l*<8t-  commission,  warranted  by  aet  of 
piifU^"*    .   I,at  a commluion  for  a  royal  Tiaiiation,  by  Tirtue  of  the 
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powered  to  Buspend  or  deprive  such  as  were  un- 
worthy, and  to  proceed  against  such  as  were 
obstinate — that  is  to  say,  such  as  stood  out  against 
the  new  ordinances  about  reform — by  imprison- 
ment, by  church  censure,  or  im  any  other  legal 
way.  In  subsequent  commissions  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  visit  and  re- 
form all  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms  in  the  towns, 
and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  statute; 
and  they  were  directed  to  make  inquiry  by 
juries  and  witnesses,  and  all  other  means  and 
ways  which  they  could  devise ;  *'  which  seems," 
observes  Mr.  Reeves,*  "  to  authorise  every  inqui- 
sitorial power, — the  rack,  the  torture,  and  impri- 
sonment." Besides  their  jurisdiction  over  spiritual 
matters,  they  had  power  to  punish  incest,  adultery, 
fornication,  with  all  misbehaviours  and  disorders  in 
marriage.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  this  court  and 
the  Star  Chamber  constituted  two  engines  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  which,  as  a  writer  we  have  re- 
peatedly quoted  remarks,  "  perhaps  never  were 
surpassed  by  any  contrivance  of  government  to 
keep  the  people  in  continual  awe  of  the  sovereign 
authority."t 

•  Bitt.  of  Evg.  Law,  Tol.  t.  p.  S18.  t  Bfevf ,  ibid. 


A  new  and  reformed  commission  of  the  peace 
was  settled  in  this  reign. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  the  following  statute  of 
Elizabeth  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  was  enacted  by  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  16,  that  if  any 
person  use  or  practise  any  invocation  or  conjuratioD 
of  evil  and  wicked  spirits,  or  practise  any  witch- 
craft, enchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  whereby  anv 
one  shall  happen  to  be  killed  or  destroyed,  it  shall 
be  felony  without  clergy ;  and  if  any  one  be  thereby 
wasted,  consumed,  or  lamed,  in  body  or  member, 
or  any  of  his  goods  destroyed  or  impaired,  such 
offender  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  once  a  quarter  during  that 
time  for  six  hours  ;  and,  for  a  second  offence,  shall 
be  treated  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clerg}. 
And  further  to  put  an  end  to  all  practices  of  this 
kind,  any  person  taking  upon  him,  by  witchcraft, 
enchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  to  tell  in  what 
place  any  treasure  of  gold  or  silver,  or  stolen  goods, 
might  be  found  ;  or  using  the  above  practices  with 
intent  to  provoke  any  one  to  unlawful  love;  or  to 
hurt  or  destroy  any  one  in  body,  member,  or 
goods,  is  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  pillory  \  and, 
for   the  second  offence,   to  be  deemed   a  leluu 
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without  clergy,  as  in  case  of  those  who  do  actual 
mischief.  This  statute  was  repealed  by  statute 
1  James  L  c.  12. 

Elizabeth's  government  was  little  if  at  all  less 
arbitrary  than  her  father^s.  That  it  was  less 
offensive  and  less  hated  arose  from  two  principal 
causes.  1st.  That  it  was,  and  was  seen  to  be,  exerted 
for  the  advancement  of  great  national  objects;  and, 
2ndly,  that  it  was  a  very  economical  government. 
This  last  circumstance,  indeed,  was  the  grand  secret 
of  Elizabeth's  being  able  to  preserve  her  prerogative 
unimpaired,  at  least  in  appearance^  in  the  face  of 
numerous  and  increasing  difficulties,  in  the  face  of 
a  power  that  was  advancing  silently,  but  with  rapid 
and  gigantic  strides  against  the  power  of  the 
crown.  She  chose  rather  to  confine  herself  to 
great  frugality  in  her  expenditure  than  to  owe 
supplies  of  money  to  making  concessions  to  parlia- 
ment And  the  course  which  she  laid  down  as  the 
best  foi  her  to  pursue  she  pursued  with  a  self-com- 
mand, ability,  and  firmness,  so  extraordinary  as  to 
render  her  not  only  perhaps  the  greatest  woman, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared upon  earth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  called 
her  the  ^daughter  of  a  hundred  kings."*  This 
is  more  poetical  than  true.  But  in  the  long  line  of 
sceptred  ancestors  of  whom  she  was  the  living 
representative,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one^ 
not  merely  from  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  who 
all  sink  into  dwarf  like  insignificance  beside  her» 
but  even  firom  the  nobler  and  mightier  Plantage- 
nets, — the  men  of  iron 


•f  _^_^  Qf  mailed  breast. 
And  gMintleted  hand  and  jewelled  crest,'* 

who  could  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  for  the 
highest  qualities  befitting  a  monarch,  with  this, 
England's  deep-minded,  high-spirited,  stout-hearted 
woman-king. 

The  two  most  remarkable  men  among  the 
lawyers,  both  of  whom  commenced  their  career  in 
this  reign,  are  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon : 
the  latter  is  much  inferior  in  eminence  to  the  for- 
mer in  his  capacity  of  lawyer,  though  much  more 
renowned  than  the  other  on  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical genius. 

*^  The  books  published  in  this  reign,"  says  Mr. 
Reeves,  *'  increased  the  law-library  to  some  size 
and  value.  Some  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  notes  of  what  passed  in  court,  had 
come  to  a  resolution  of  publishing  them  for  the  use 
of  the  profession.  The  first  who  did  this  was  Mr. 
Edmund  Plowden,  who  printed  the  first  part  of  his 
adjudged  cases,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries,  in 
1571;  and  the  second  part  about  seven  years 
after.  The  success  and  applause  with  which  this 
first  attempt  was  received  encouraged  the  executors 
of  Sir  James  Dyer,  who  had  been  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  to  print  some  of  the  notes 
which  he  had  left  behind  him.  This  was  done  in 
1 585,  under  the  title  of  Reports,  so  that  this  was 
the  first  book  which  bore  that  name.  These  were 
followed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports  (for  so  he 

*  in  Kenilirortb. 


called  them),  which  were  printed  in  1601  and 
1602;  then  Keilwey's  Reports  in  1602.  Bellewe's 
Reports  and  the  New  Cases  were  also  printed  some 
time  in  this  reign,  which  make  up  all  the  books  of 
this  kind  in  print  at  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth."* 

Of  these  reporters  Plowden  and  Coke  were  the 
most  eminent,  and  have  the  longest  retained  their 
authority  and  repute.  Besides  the  reports  several 
treatises  and  collections  were  printed,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  particularize. 

Formerly  there  were  only  two  sorts  of  advocates, 
sergeants  and  apprentices.  **  But  we  find  in  this 
reign,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  (and  no  doubt  it  had 
been  so  some  time,)  that  the  orders  of  the  pro- 
fession were  these: — the  lowest  was  a  slvdent^ 
called  also  an  inner  harrisiery  and  so  distinguished 
from  the  next  rank,  which  was  that  of  an  outer  or 
utter  barrister;  then  came  an  apprentice^  and 
next  a  sergeant  "f 

With  this  period,  we  may  here  remark,  begins 
the  r^;ular  succession  of  prime  or  chief  ministers 
in  England.  The  earlier  kings  were  often  their 
own  chief  ministers;  but  at  least  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  YIII.  there  has  always  been 
one  of  the  council  recognised  as  acting  in  that 
capaci^.  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Gardiner,  Somer- 
set, Warwick,  Gardiner  again,  Pole,  the  Cecils, 
father  and  son,  may  be  stated  as  the  succession  to 
the  end  of  the  present  period. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  during 
the  present  period,  after  the  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  its  various  sources  in  the  pre- 
ceding books,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  together 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  memoranda. 

A  chief  part  of  the  kingcraft  of  Henry  VII.  con- 
sisted in  his  dexterity  in  plundering  his  subjects. 
In  this,  however,  he  showed  his  characteristic 
temper,  which  was  to  work  by  policy  rather  than 
force,  in  choosing  to  proceed  inmost  instances,  not 
by  new  claims,  but  by  the  revival  of  old  and  obso- 
lete ones.  Thus  he  restored  benevolences,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  statute  of  the  late  reign  by  which 
they  had  been  abolished  was  of  no  force,  as  having 
been  passed  while  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a 
usurper ;  and  the  enormous  exactions  of  Empson 
and  Dudley,  whom  he  employed  to  suck  the  blood 
and  marrow  of  the  nation  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  were  almost  all  founded  on  rights  which 
had  in  former  ages  belonged  to  the  crown,  although 
they  had  long  ceased  to  be  exercised.  The  instru- 
ments with  which  these  grinders  of  the  people 
worked  their  oppressions  were  generally  taken  from 
the  armoury  of  the  law ;  "  they  converted  law  and 
justice,"  says  Bacon,  *'  into  wormwood  and  rapine." 
The  name  of  Henry's  first  minister.  Archbishop 
Morton,  is  also  memorable  in  the  history  of  finance 
for  a  principle  of  taxation  which  he  is  said  to  have 
laid  down  in  his  instructions  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  collect  one  of  the  benevolences : — both 
those  who  lived  sparingly,  and  those  who  lived 
splendidly,  he  told  them,  must  be  made  to  pay 

•  Hist  of  Eng.  Law,  toI.  ▼.  p.  940.  f  I^*  P-  9^7* 
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well ;  since  the  former  ought  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  money  from  their  Buvings,  the  latter  by  re- 
trenching their  expenditure.  This  was  called 
Morton's  fork  or  crutch.  It  was  on  something 
like  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  that  Henry 
once  fixed  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  according  to  a  story 
told  by  Bacon.  "  There  reraaineth  to  this  day  a 
report,"  says  the  historian, ''  that  the  king  was  on 
a  time  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (that  was 
his  principal  servant  both  for  war  and  peace) 
nobly  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle  at  Henning- 
hajsp.  And,  at  the  king's  going  away^  the  earl's 
servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  livery 
coats,  with  cognisances,  ranged  on  both  sides,  and 
made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king  called  the  earl 
unto  him  and  said,  My  Lord,  I  have  heard  much 
of  5'our  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the 
speech.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen, 
which  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are  sure  your 
menial  servants.  The  earl  smiled,  and  said,  It 
may  please  your  grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  ease. 
They  are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come 
to  do  me  service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly 
to  see  your  grace.  The  king  started  a  little,  and 
said,  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  my 
good  cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my 
laws  broken  in  my  sight ;  my  attorney  must  speak 
with  you.  And  it  is  part  of  the  report  that  the 
earl  compounded  for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
marks."  Henry  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him 
accumulated  treasure  to  the  amount  of  1,800,000 
marks,  or,  in  weight  of  silver,  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  modern  money. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was,  throughout,  a 
reign  of  spoliation  on  the  largest  scale.  This 
king,  being,  unlike  his  father,  a  spendthrift  as 
well  as  a  despot,  found  the  minute,  painstaking 
methods  of  the  last  reign  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  his  extravagance  and  rapacity; 
and,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  resources  both 
of  the  ordinary  parliamentary  grants,  which  were, 
throughout  the  reign,  of  unprecedented  liberality, 
and  of  nearly  every  kind  of  irregular  supply  that 
had  ever  before  been  made  available — benevolences, 
compulsory  loans,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
foreign  pensions — he  boldly  adventured  upon  the 
most  gigantic  robbery  on  record — the  seizure  of 
the  immense  property  of  the  monastic  orders. 
According  to  an  estimate  drawn  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  the  rental  at  that  time  of 
the  lands  which  Henry  thus  took  possession  of  was 
not  less  than  six  millions  sterling  *  The  estates 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  ^lone  are 
said,  a  century  after  the  suppression,  to  have 
brought  in  200,000/.  a-year.  Henry's  average 
annual  revenue  is  calculated  to  have  amounted  to 
800,000/.,  which  was  twice  as  much  as  even  his 
father,  the  wealthiest  of  preceding  English  kings, 
is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed. f 

*  Se«  A  Summary  of  all  the  Reli^ons  Ilonses  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  their  titles  and  Taluations  at  the  time  of  their  dissolu- 
tion, and  a  calculation  of  what  they  might  be  worth  at  this  day. 
Lob.  1717. 
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The  next  was  also  a  necessitous  and  rapacious 
reign,  in  which  most  of  the  methods  of  raising 
money  to  which  Henry  had  had  recourse  continued 
to  be  pursued,  as  far  as  anything  could  still  be 
made  by  them;  nor  did  the  rich  harvest  that 
Henry  had  reaped  fail  to  leave  very  considerable 
gleanings  for  the  hungry  courtiers  of  his  son.  A 
further  debasement  of  the  coinage  yielded  its  dis- 
honest and  oppressive  profits  to  the  royal  exche- 
quer. The  chantries,  free  chapels,  and  colleges 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  were  now  thrown  into  the 
same  bottomless  gulf  of  confiscation  in  which  the 
monastic  property  had  already  been  swallowed  up. 
In  1552  the  government  even  went  the  length  of 
sending  out  a  set  of  visitors  to  gather  in  what  they 
could  from  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  superfluous 
furniture  of  the  churches.  **  It  was  the  king's 
pressing  need,  I  suppose,"  says  Strype,  "  that 
occasioned  somewhat  a  severe  commission  to  be 
issued  forth  this  year,  not  only  to  take  away  out  of 
churches  all  garments  and  other  utensils  used 
formerly  in  superstitious  worship,  but  to  take  for 
the  king's  use  all  goods  belonging  to  the  churches 
that  could  be  spared  ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  little 
enough  would  be  left.  Among  other  things  that 
came  into  the  king's  possession,  by  virtue  of  this 
commission,  was  good  store  of  linen,  good  and 
bad,  as  surplices,  altar-cloths,  towels,  napkins,  &c., 
used  for  the  celebration  of  mass.***  It  appears 
that,  on  the  petition  of  Bishop  Ridley,  so  much  of 
this  haberdashery  as  was  found  in  his  diocese  of 
London  was  given  up  to  him  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  children  of  Christ  Church  Hospital ;  but  the 
plate,  copes,  and  altar-cloth6,with  the  exception  only 
of  one  chalice  and  one  covering  for  the  communion 
table,  which  were  left  to  each  church,  were  kept 
by  the  crown  for  its  own  use.  Edward,  whose 
average  income  is  calculated  to  have  been  about 
400,(]^0/.,  died,  after  his  short  reign  of  six  years 
and  a  half,  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
300,000/. 

Edward's  successor,  Mary,  was  precluded  by 
her  opposite  religious  faith  from  digging  in  the 
ecclesiastical  mine  that  had  been  found  so  bountiful 
by  her  father  and  brother,  even  if  it  had  not  already 
been  pretty  well  worked  out  But  this  only  drove 
her  to  more  extortion  and  rapine  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  whole  course  of  her  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign,  was  so  distasteful  to  the  nation — espe- 
cially her  infatuated  subserviency  to  Spain,  which 
in  truth  seems  to  have  done  nearly  as  much  as 
her  Smithfield  Acts  of  Faith  to  make  heiself 
and  her  religion  unpopular — that  she  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  supplies  from  parlia- 
ment, and  was  thei^efore  forced  to  raise  money 
by  embargoes,  monopolies,  compulsory  loans,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  illegal  and  violent  expedients. 
Her  various  arbitrary  exactions  proved  not  unpro- 
ductive. A  contemporary  foreign  writerf  states 
that    her    annual    revenue    exceeded    300,0002. 

•  Eccles.  Mem.  HL  185. 

t  Roaei,  Soocesti  d'laghtUem,  qnoted  by  How. 
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Besides  this,  she  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  died  deep  in  debt,  the  debt  contracted  by  her 
brother  remaining,  also,  still  undischarged. 

Witli  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  commences  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  public  revenue,  as  in 
everything  else.  Instead  of  contracting  debt,  this 
great  queen  discharged  principal  and  interest  of 
that  which  had  been  contracted  by  her  brother  and 
her  sister.  Instead  of  debasing  the  coinage,  she 
restored  its  purity.  Instead  of  submitting  to  be 
pensioned  by  France  or  any  other  foreign  power, 
she  commenced  the  system  of  controlling  foreign 
politics  by  the  money  of  England,  bribing  the 
Scotch,  subsidising  the  Dutch,  assisting  with  loans 
the  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  various 
times,  too,  her  own  military  expenditure  must  have 
been  very  great  The  eight  years  of  Tyrone's 
Irish  rebellion  are  said  to  have  cost  her  at  the  rate 
of  400,000/.  a-year ;  nor  did  that  country,  even  in 
ordinary  times,  yield  a  revenue  within  20,000/.  of 
the  sum  annually  expended  upon  it.  Her  court, 
too,  was  a  splendid  one ;  her  own  personal  expenses 
must  have  been  considerable ;  and  her  bounty  to 
some  of  her  favourites,  especially  to  Leicester  and 
Essex,  was  of  a  very  lavish  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  parliamentary  grants  during  this  reign 
were  unusually  sparing.  For  the  first  twenty-seven 
years  they  were  at  the  rate  of  only  one  subsidy  and 
two  fifteenths  about  every  five  years ;  making,  if 
we  estimate  each  subsidy  at  70,000/.,  and  each 
fifteenth  at  30,000/.,  about  26,000/.  per  annum. 
Altogether,  in  the  course  of  her  reign  of  between 
forty-four  and  forty-five  years,  she  received  nine- 
teen subsidies  and  thirty-eight  fifteenths,  making 
about  2,500,000/.  in  all.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
about  360,000/.  voted  to  her  by  the  clergy.  Her 
whole  receipts  from  her  temporal  and  spiritual 
parliaments  together,  therefore,  amounted  only  to 
about  65,000/.  per  annum.  Her  entire  annual 
revenue  towards  the  close  of  her  reign  appears 
to  have  been  about  500,000/. ;  the  bulk  of  which 
sum  was  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  regular 
and  irregular.  Under  the  former  head  may  be 
classed  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  late  seizures  of  church  lands ;  the 
returns  from  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall; 
the  profits  of  the  old  feudal  prerogatives ;  the  cus- 
toms of  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Of  a  more 
questionable  kind,  again,  were  the  temporalities  of 
vacant  bishoprics,  which  Elizabeth  sometimes  kept 
in  her  own  hands  for  years,  and  occasional  appro- 
priations of  the  landed  property  of  se^ ;  the  sale  of 
licenses  to  Roman  Catnolics  and  Nonconformists, 
exempting  them  from  the  penalties  for  non-attend- 
ance on  public  worship,  firom  which  about  25,000/. 
yearly  is  said  to  have  been  derived ;  New  Year's 
Day  gifts,  as  they  were  called,  being  sums  of 
money  extorted  under  that  misnomer  from  the 
persons  frequenting  the  court,  and  usually  amount- 
ing to  15,000/.  or  20,000/. ;  embargoes  on  ships 
and  merchandise ;  compulsory  loans ;  and  mono- 
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polies.  Of  these  last  the  number,  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign,  was  grown  so  great  as  to  provoke  even  the 
timidity  and  servility  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
show  some  signs  of  turning  upon  the  abuse.  A 
list,  wnich  was  read  in  the  House  in  1601,  of  com- 
modities for  the  exclusive  traffic  in  which  patents 
had  been  granted  by  the  queen  to  her  courtiers  and 
others, — given  away  in  some  cases,  sold,  no  doubt, 
in  others,— comprehended  the  following  articles, 
and  yet  was  admitted  to  be  an  imperfect  enumer- 
ation:— Salt,  currants,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf- 
skins, felts,  poledavies  (a  sort  of  canvas),  ox  shin- 
bones,  train-oil,  lifts  of  cloth,  potash,  anniseeds, 
vinegar,  sea-coal,  steel,  aqua  vitae,  .brushes,  pots, 
bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  accidences  (books  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  Grammar),  oil,  calamine- 
stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  paper,  starch,  tin, 
sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  the  expor- 
tation of  iron,  horn,  beer,  and  leather,  the  impor- 
tation of  Spanish  wool  and  Irish  linen.  **  Is  not 
bread  among  them?"  called  out  one  member  : 
"  if  it  be  not  now,  it  will  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment" But  others  were  ready  and  eager  to 
defend  all  that  had  been  done,  and  the  bread 
monopoly  too,  if  it  had  been  in  the  list.  The 
queen,  it  was  maintained,  possessed  two  powers 
over  the  law, — an  enlarging  and  a  restraining 
power ;  by  the  former  she  might  set  free  what  was 
limited  by  statute,  by  the  latter  she  might  restrain 
what  was  free.  Another  honourable  member  de- 
clared that  the  royal  prerogative  was  neither  to  be 
canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined ;  from  its 
very  nature  it  could  admit  of  no  limitation.  Another 
held  absolute  princes,  such  as  the  sovereigns  of 
'  England,  to  be  a  kind  of  divinities.  As  the  debate 
warmed,  even  the  enlarging  and  restraining  theory 
was  left  far  behind :  the  lawyers  now  laid  it  down 
broadly,  that,  by  her  dispensing  power,  the  queen 
might  utterly  annul  any  statute.  By  a  delicate 
distinction  it  seemed  to  oe  just  admitted  that  the 
said  dispensing  power  could  not  make  statutes  as 
well  as  annul  them ;  but  its  champions  rushed  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  this  doctrine  when  they  assumed 
that  it  could  insert  clauses  in  any  statute,.and  could 
even,  they  added,  make  void  any  clause  it  had 
itself  inserted.  Elizabeth,  however,  wiser  than 
the  lawyers,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  this 
naturally  unpopular  occasion  of  making  a  stand 
upon  these  sublime  pretensions  :  before  the  mur- 
murs of  the  House  had  assumed  any  articulate 
shape,  with  her  wonted  decision,  she  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  all  the  patents  to  be  null  and 
void.  Tl^e  gratitude  of  the  Commons  for  her 
message  announcing  this,  was  as  if  they  had  been 
returning  thanks  for  some  mighty  intei^sition  of 
heaven.  Indeed,  they  declared  Uie  message  to  be 
nothing  less  than  **  a  gospel :"  they  expressly 
compared  her  to  the  Deity  in  a  number  of  respects 
— like  him,  she  was  herself  the  agent  of  the  bless- 
ing conferred  upon  her  people — acknowledgments 
and  laudation  were  rendered  to  her  "preventing 
grace" — like  the  Divinity,  she  was  "all  truth'* — 
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and,  like  him,  too,  she  ''  perfonned  all  she  pro- 
mised.*** Eighty  of  the  members  went  up  with 
an  address  of  thanks  in  this  style,  preceded  by  the 
Speaker,  when  Elizabeth  made  her  acknowledg- 
ments most  graciously ;  not  only,  she  was  pleased 
to  say,  for  their  good  inclination,  but  for  those  clear 
and  public  expressions  thereof,  which  had  disco- 
vered themselves  in  retrieving  her  from  a  mistake 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed,  not  so  much  by 
the  fault  of  her  will  as  by  the  error  of  her  judg- 
ment.t  And  then,  with  the  queenly  eloquence  of 
which  she  was  so  great  a  mistress,  she  spoke  of 
her  regard  for  her  people  and  for  justice,  and  of 
how  much  more  she  thotr^t  of  the  responsibility 
than  of  the  mere  power  and  splendour  of  her  high 


*  D*Ewes'f  Jouroal. 


t  Camdeo. 


Station.  This  kind  of  imposing  show  was  one  of 
thfr  chief  arts  by  which  this  wonderful  woman, 
with  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman,  ruled  her 
people,  as  the  steed  is  ruled  by  the  skilful  rider. 
If  a  symptom  of  restiveness  appeared  for  an  instant, 
she  had  always  ready  some  happy  speech  or  other 
piece  of  acting  to  soothe  it  down.  Some  of  her 
speeches,  too,  were  not  only  admirable  for  their 
popular  captivation,  but  full  of  genuine  wisdom 
and  high-mindedness.  She  was  assuredly  greatly 
in  advance  of  her  age,  for  instance,  if  she  under- 
stood all  the  import  of  her  memorable  aphorism  on 
this  very  suhject  of  revenue  and  taxation,— that 
money  in  her  subjects'  purse  was  as  good  as  in  her 
own  exchequer,* 

•  Seo  ante.  p.  591. 
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Grxsham..  •  .From  a  Painting  by  Sir  Ant.  More. 
Dbaki From  a  Painting  at  Nutwell  Church. 

Fr^bkhi?  }  Anonymous  Picture!  engnered  by  Van  dei  Oveht. 
Hawkiiti.  • .  .Old  Anonymoni  Print 

CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


^  HE  present  period 
-/fipwBw  an  age  of  great 
-/m  evolutions  and  re- 
^^  markable  progress  in 
the   commerce    and 
i(cneral  industry5  not 
only  of  this  country, 
but    of   the    world. 
But  in  England  es- 
pecially the  sixteenth 
century    is     distin- 
guished    from    the 
fifteenth   almost    as 
the  day  is  from  the 
night,  in  respect  to 
the  activity  and  advancement  of  the  nation  in  every 


field  of  exertion  and  enterprise  where  those  ac- 
cumulated results  are  to  be  achieved  that  constitute 
civilization. 

The  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom^ 
being  an  object  in  which  he  saw  much  profit  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  subjects,  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  Henry  VII.  during  his  whole 
reign.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  sa- 
gacious king  was  much  beyond  his  age  in  some  of 
the  notions  on  which  he  proceeded  in  this  matter. 
His  general  views  may  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  speech  which  his  minister.  Cardinal 
Morton,  addressed,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the 
parliament  which  met  in  November,  1487.  After 
having  expressed  his  majesty's  anxious  desire  to 
restore  peace  and  order  to  his  kingdom  by  good 
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and  wbolesome  laws, — ^by  which  alone,  be  ob- 
aerved,  sedition  and  rebellion  were  to  be  truly  put 
down,  and  not  by  the  blood  abed  in  the  field  or  by 
the  marshal's  sword, — the  eloquent  chancellor  went 
on ; — **  And  because  it  is  the  king's  desire  that 
this  peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  main- 
tain you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves  for  you 
to  sit  under  the  shade  of  them  in  safety,  but  also 
should  bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plenty, 
therefore  his  grace  prays  you  to  take  into  consider- 
ation matter  of  trade,  as  also  the  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  bastard  and  barren 
employment  of  moneys  to  usury  and  unlawful  ex- 
changes, that  they  may  be,  as  their  natural  use  is, 
turned  upon  commerce  and  lawful  and  royal  trad- 
ing." That  is  to  say,  commerce  was  to  be  pro- 
moted by  tbe  destruction  of  credit;  for  a  cnief 
branch  of  commercial  credit  is  the  lending  and 
borrowing  of  money  on  interest,  which  is  what  is 
here  called  usury.  The  next  of  the  cardinaVs 
recommendations  also  partook  of  the  twilight  views 
of  the  time, — a  twilight,  however,  which  flie  space 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  has  since  elapsed 
has  not  wholly  dissipated.  After  calling  upon  them 
to  take  measures  that  the  '*  people  be  set  on  work 
in  arts  and  handicrafts,  that  the  realm  may  sub- 
sist more  of  itself;  that  idleness  be  avoided, 
and  the  draining  out  of  our  treasure  for  foreign 
manufactures  stopped ;"  he  continued : — ^^  But  you 
are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide  further, 
that  whatsoever  merchandise  shall  be  brought  in 
from  beyond  the  seas  may  be  employed  upon  the 
commodities  of  this  land,  whereby  the  kingdom's 
stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from 
being  diminished  by  any  overtrading  of  the  fo- 
reigner." So  that  the  old  system  of  encouraging 
foreign  trade  by  shutting  out  foreign  merchants 
and  foreign  commodities  was  still  the  only  plan 
that  was  Uiought  of,  and  the  sole  end  and  design  of 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations  was 
held  to  be,  to  take  produce  and  manufactures  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  bring  gold  into  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  chancellor's  oration  is 
worth  quoting  for  its  curious  argument,  intended 
to  prove  how  the  country  would  enrich  itself  by 
making  the  king  as  rich  as  possible.  **  And, 
lastly,"  said  Morton,  "  because  the  king  is  well 
assured  that  you  would  not  have  him  poor  that 
wishes  you  rich,  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will 
have  care  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of 
customs  and  all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply 
him  with  your  loving  aids,  if  the  case  shall  so 
require.  The  rather  for  that  you  know  the  king  is 
a  good  husband,  and  but  a  stewardy  in  effect^ 
for  the  public  ;  and  thai  what  comet  from  you  is 
but  as  moisture  drawn  from  the  earthy  which 
gathers  into  a  cloudy  and  falls  back  upon  the 
earth  again.***  All  this,  too,  however  (only  sub- 
stituting the  government  for  the  king,  who  in  that 
age  was  the  whole  government),  is  still  the  faith  of 
many  people  in  our  own  day,  when  the  spark  of 
truth  tnat  hes  in  the  heart  of  the  error,  and  has 

•  B«coa*i  Henry  VII. 


kept  it  so  long  alive,  is  hardly  so  considerable  a 
particle  as  it  was  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Cardinal  Morton  propounded  his  ingenious  me- 
taphor. The  economical  evil  of  a  large  diversion 
of  the  public  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  that  the  money  so  paid  over  is  absorbed 
or  lost  to  the  public,  as  if  it  were  buried  in  the  | 
ground  or  thrown  into  the  sea ;  in  so  far  at  least 
as  it  is  expended  in  the  country,  which  nearly  all 
of  it  usually  is,  it  does  undoubtedly  descend  again 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  was  drawn,  as  the 
moisture  that  rises  from  the  earth  in  vapour  falls 
back  upon  it  in  showers.  The  objection  is,  not 
that  any  part  of  it  is  absolutely  lost  to  the  country, 
but  that,  as  expended  by  the  government,  it  ia  not 
expended  so  advantageously  for  the  interests  of 
industry  and  production  as  it  would  have  been  if 
it  had  been  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  lost ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  < 
gained  in  the  one  case  as  there  would  have  been  I 
in  the  other.  The  reproduction  is  less ;  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  capital  of  the  community  does 
not  go  on  so  fast.  However,  there  may  perhaps  be 
a  state  of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  for  the 
general  advantage  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
wealth  should  be  impelled  by  force  in  a  certain  | 
direction,  for  the  sake  of  forming  and  maintaimng 
somewhere  a  larger  reservoir  of  capital  than  woald 
otherwise  anywhere  exist:  the  general  rule  may 
be  that  capital  should  be  allowed  to  difiuse  itself 
freely,  because  in  that  way  the  increase  will,  upon 
the  whole,  be  the  largest ;  but  there  may  be  an 
exception  for  the  c^ise  of  an  early  society,  which 
would  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no 
capital  but  what  was  distributed  in  driblets  unless 
some  system  of  artificial  drainage  were  put  in 
action  to  collect  a  number  of  the  puny  rivulets  into 
one  efficient  stream.  Even  the  rapacity  of  a  king 
or  a  government,  whatever  counterbalancing  evils 
it  may  be  attended  with,  may  in  some  sort  answer 
this  purpose ;  and  Cardinal  Morton* s  metaphoric 
logic,  therefore,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  in 
regard  to  Henry  Vil.  with  his  riches  being  but  a 
cloud  made  for  the  refreshment  of  his  people,  was 
not  perhaps  without  a  smack  of  reason  as  well  as 
of  poetry. 

Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  chancellor's 
commercial  principles,  the  parliament  now  passed 
an  act  against  usury  (3  Henry  VII.  c.  6),  that  is, 
against  all  lending  of  money  on  interest,  and  took 
much  pains  to  provide  against  the  various  ways  in 
which  attempts  were  likely  to  be  made  to  evade 
the  prohibition.  The  punishment  for  offenders 
was  the  annulment  of  the  usurious  bargain,  and  a 
fine  of  a  hundred  pounds — ^  reserving  to  the 
church,"  it  was  added,  *'  this  punishment  notwith- 
standing,  the  correction  of  their  souls  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  same."  The  objection  to  usury 
was  in  its  origin  purely  a  religious  feeling,  derived 
from  the  general  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  the  great 
money-dealers  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of 
^  1487-8,  passed  for  annulling  an  oidinance  of  the 
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lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  prohibiting 
any  of  the  citizens  from  resorting  with  their  goods 
to  any  fair  or  market  out  of  the  city,  there  occurs 
incidentally  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  places 
where  fairs  were  then  held  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  of  the  articles  sold  at  them.  The  London 
ordinances,  if  allowed  to  stand  good,  the  Commons 
represent  to  his  majesty, "  shall  be  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  other  fairs  and  markets  within 
this  your  realm,  which  God  defend  [forbid] ;  for 
there  be  many  fairs  for  the  common  weal  of  your 
said  liege  people,  as  at  Salisbury,  Bristow,  Oxen- 
forth,  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  Ely,  Coventry, 
and  at  many  other  places,  where  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  abbots,  priors,  knights,  squires, 
gentlemen,  and  your  said  commons  of  every  coun- 
try, hath  their  common  resort  to  buy  and  purvey 
many  things  that  be  good  and  profitable,  as  orna- 
ments of  holy  church,  chalices,  books,  vestments, 
and  other  oma  Jients  for  holy  church  aforesaid,  and 
also  for  household,  as  victual  for  the  time  of  Lent, 
and  other  stuff,  as  linen  cloth,  woollen  cloth,  brass, 
pewter,  bedding,  osmund,  iron,  flax,  and  wax,  and 
many  other  necessary  things,  the  which  might  not 
be  forborne  among  your  liege  people."  At  this 
time  most  purchases,  except  of  articles  of  daily 
consumption,  were  probably  made  at  these  markets 
periodically  held  in  the  great  towns.  The  act 
attests  the  commercial  pre-eminence  which  Lon- 
don had  now  acquired,  the  country  markets,  it 
appears,  being  principally  dependent  for  their  sup- 
plies upon  the  resort  to  them  of  the  dealers  from 
the  capital. 

Of  several  commercial  treaties  made  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  we  may  notice 
one  that  was  concluded  with  Denmark  in  1490, 
being  an  extension  of  one  that  had  been  entered 
into  the  preceding  year.  Among  other  regulations 
it  was  provided  by  this  compact  that  the  English 
should  fireely  enjoy  for  ever  the  property  of  aU  the 
lands  and  tenements  they  possessed  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  Lunden  and  Landscrone  in  Schonen, 
Dragor  in  Zealand,  and  Loysa  in  Sweden.  At  all 
these  places,  therefore,  there  were  English  resi- 
dents and  commercial  establishments.  The  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  each  of  these  towns,  and  wherever 
else  there  might  be  any,  were  to  have  full  liberty 
according  to  custom  to  erect  themselves  into 
societies,  and  to  elect  one  of  their  number  as  go- 
vernor or  alderman  to  administer  justice  among 
them  according  to  laws  agreed  upon  among  them- 
selves, the  Danish  government  engaging  to  sup- 
port his  authority.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by 
subjects  of  Denmark  resident  in  England,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  no  Danes 
settled  here.  It  also  appears  that  all  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  carried  on  in  Eng- 
lish vessels.  The  only  commodities  specified  in 
the  treaty  are  woollen  cloths  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  fish  purchased  in  Denmark,    though 

*  On  the  subject  of  these  governort  of  Eqglith  merchants  xesident 
in  fureign  p«its,see  ante^  p<  l71« 


mention  is  made  of  other  merchandise  in  general 
terms. 

Another  important  treaty  of  the  same  kind  was 
made  the  same  year  with  the  republic  of  Florence, 
which  also  contains  some  things  deserving  of 
notice.  In  1485  Richard  III.  had,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  some  English  merchants  who  proposed 
engaging  in  the  trade  to  Pisa,  appointed  a  Floren- 
tine merchant  to  be  governor  of  his  subjects  who 
might  become  resident  in  that  city,  or  what  we 
should  now  call  English  consul  there ;  and  from 
that  date  in  all  probability  is  to  be  counted  the 
commencement  of  the  trade  to  Florence  iu  Eng- 
lish vessels.  From  the  present  treaty  it  appears 
that  such  a  trade  was  now  fairly  established ;  and 
the  English  settled  at  Pisa  are  also  spoken  of  in 
such  terms  as  should  seem  to  show  that  they 
already  formed  a  considerable  community.  They 
were  to  have  a  right  to  hire  or  otherwise  procure 
houses  for  their  residence,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  a  corporate  body,  with  a  governor  and  other 
officers  according  to  their  own  regulations;  and 
were  not  only  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Pisa  or  of  Florence,  but  were 
even  to  be  exempted  from  municipal  taxation  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  except  in  Florence.  For 
these  advanti^es,  it  is  true,  they  were  to  pay  a 
good  price ;  for  it  was  stipulated  by  this  treat)- — 
which  was  to  last  for  six  years — ^both  that  the 
English  should  every  year  bring  as  much  wool  to 
Florence  as  had  on  an  average  been  used  to  be 
brought,  and  that  no  wool  should  be  allowed  to 
be  exported  by  foreigners  from  any  part  of  the 
English  dominions, « except  six  hundred  sacks 
annually  by  the  Venetians.  The  treaty,  therefore, 
secured  to  the  Florentines  as  much  English  wool 
as  they  required,  and  of  course  at  no  higher  prices 
than  diey  had  been  accustomed  to  pay,  unless  their 
own  demand  should  become  an  increasing  one — 
for  with  neither  a  rise  in  the  demand,  nor  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  supply,  there  could  be  no  rise  in  the 
price ;  and  it  also  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of 
wool  in  the  English  market  by  checking  the  pur- 
chase of  it  by  all  other  foreigners.  This  latter 
regulation,  however,  was  also  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  granted  to  the  English  shipowner — 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-countryman 
the  sheep-owner. 

The  affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  that  adventurer  by  the  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Burgundy,  had  the  effect  of  interrupt- 
ing for  some  years  of  this  reign  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England 
— the  trade  with  the  Netherlands.  Henry,  first, 
in  1493,  banished  all  the  Flemings  out  of  England, 
and  ordered  all  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  cease ;  on  which  the  Archduke  Philip,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  expelled  in  like 
manner  all  the  English  subjects  resident  in  his 
dominions.  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  when  the  interruption  of  trade 
"  began,*'  says  Bacon,  "  to  pinch  the  merchants  of 
both  nations  very  sore,  which  moved  them  by  aU 
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means  they  could  devise  to  affect  and  dispose  their 
sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the  intercourse 
again.  Wherein  time  favoured  them;  for  the 
archduke  and  his  council  hegan  to  see  that  Perkin 
would  prove  but  a  runagate  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall 
out  about  babies.  And  the  king,  on  his  part,  after 
the  attempts  upon  Kent  and  Northumberland,  be- 
gan to  have  the  business  of  Perkin  in  less  esti- 
mation ;  so  as  he  did  not  put  it  to  account  in  any 
consultation  of  state.  But  that  that  moved  him 
most  was,  that,  being  a  king  that  loved  wealth 
and  treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  trade 
sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the  gate- 
vein  which  disperseth  that  blood."  At  last,  com- 
missioners from  both  sides  met  at  London,  and 
soon  arranged  a  treaty  for  the  renewal  of  the  trade. 
•*  After  the  intercourse  thus  restored,"  adds  the 
historian,  "  the  English  merchants  came  again  to 
their  mansion  at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  procession  and  great  joy."  All  the 
while  that  the  stoppage  lasted,  the  merchant-ad- 
venturers, he  says,  '*  being  a  strong  company  at 
that  time,  and  well  under-set  with  rich  men,  did 
hold  out  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their 
hands  for  want  of  vent."  This  they  must  have 
done  out  of  a  patriotic  zeal  in  the  support  of  the 
government,  or  perhaps  they  may  have  been  in 
some  measure  forced  by  the  urgent  excitements  of 
the  kbg  to  incur  the  loss  they  did.  The  treaty 
made  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Flemings  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  **  Intercursus 
Magnus,"  or  great  treaty. 

The  merchant-adventurers  here  spoken  of  by 
Bacon  appear  to  have  been  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  London,  an  association  which 
can  be  traced  back  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which  a  few  years  after 
this  time  (in  1505)  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  under  the  title  of  The  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  England.  Presuming  perhaps  upon  the 
aid  they  had  afforded  to  the  crown  on  this  occa- 
sion, these  London  merchants  appear  to  have  now 
made  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  by  asserting  a  right  to 
prevent  any  private  adventurers  from  resorting  to  a 
foreign  market  without  their  license.  This  gave 
occasion  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  in 
149T  (the  12th  Henry  VIL  c.  6),  which  affords  a 
general  view  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England 
at  that  date,  as  stated  in  the  petition,  which  the 
preamble  recites,  of  the  merchant-adventurers  in- 
habiting and  dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm 
out  of  the  city  of  London.  The  petitioners  repre- 
sent that  they  had  been  wont  till  of  late  to  have 
free  course  and  recourse  with  their  merchandises 
into  Spain,  Portugal,  Brittany,  Ireland,  Normandy, 
France,  Seville,  Venice,  Dantzic,  Eastland,  Fries- 
land,  •'  and  other  divers  and  many  places,  regions, 
and  countries,  being  in  league  and  amity  with  the 
king  our  sovereign  lord,"  where  in  their  sales  and 
purchases  every  one  used  freely  to  proceed  in  the 


manner  he  deemed  most  for  his  individual  advan- 
tage, "  without  exaction,  fine,  imposition,  or  con- 
tribution to  be  had  or  taken  of  them,  or  any  of 
them,  to,  for,  or  by  any  English  person  or  per- 
sons ;"  and  in  like  manner  they  had  till  now  been 
used  to  have  free  passage  and  resort "  to  the  coasto 
of  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  other 
places  thereto  nigh  adjoining,  under  the  obeisance 
of  the  Archduke  of  Burgoyne  (or  Burgundy),  in 
which  places  the  universal  marts  be  commonly 
kept  and  holden  four  times  in  the  year,  to  which 
marts  all  Englishmen  and  divers  other  nations  in 
time  past  have  used  to  resort,  there  to  sell  and 
utter  the  commodities  of  their  countries,  and  freely 
to  buy  again  such  things  as  seemed  them  most  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  their  profit  and  the  weal 
of  the  country  and  parts  that  they  be  come  from." 
Now,  however,  •*  the  fellowship  of  the  mercers  and 
other  merchants   and  adventurers  dwelling  and 
being  free  within  the  city  of  London,"  had  made 
an  ordinance  and  constitution  that  no  Englishman 
resorting  to  the  said  marts  should  either  buy  or 
sell  any  goods  or  merchandises  there,  unless  he 
first  compounded  and  made  fine  with  the  said  fel- 
lowship of  merchants  of  London  at  their  pleasure, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  bo  by  him 
bought  or  sold ;   "  which  fine,  imposition,  and 
exaction,"  the  petition  goes  on,  •*  at  the  beginning, 
when  it  was  first  taken,  was  demanded  by  colour 
of  a  fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  time  the  said  fine  was  but  the  value  of'  half 
an  old  noble  sterling  (3^ .  4rf.),  and  so  by  colou* 
of  such  feigned  holiness  it  hath  be  sufiTered  to  be 
taken  for  a  few  years  past ;  and  afterward  it  was  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  shillings  Flemish  ;  and  now 
it  is  so  that  the  said  fellowship  and  merchants  of 
London  take  of  every  Englishman  or  young  mer- 
chant being  there  at  his  first  coming  twenty  pounds 
sterling  for  a  fine,  to  suffer  him  to  buy  and  sell 
his  own  proper  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
that  he  hath  there,**     It  is  asserted  that  the  eflfect 
of  this  imposition  had  been  to  make  all  merchants 
not  belonging  to  the  London  companv  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  foreign  marts,  whereby  the 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  one  of  the  great  commo- 
dities of  the  realm,  "  by  making  whereof  the  king's 
true  subjects  be  put  in  occupation,  and  the  poor 
people  have  most  universally  their  living,"  and 
also  other  commodities  produced  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  were  not  disposed  of  as  formerly, 
•*  but  for  lack  of  utterance  of  the  same  in  divers 
parts  where  such  cloths  be  made,  they  be  conveyed 
to  London,  where  they  be  sold  far  under  the  price 
that  they  be  worth  and  that  they  cost  to  the  makers 
of  the  same,  and  at  some  time  they  be  lent  to  long 
days,  and  the  money  thereof  at  divers  times  never 
paid.**     On  the  other  hand,  foreign  commodities, 
the  importation  of  which  was  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  London  company,  were  sold  at  so 
high  a  price  that  the  buyer  of  the  same  could  not 
live  thereupon — that  is  to  say,  could  not  retail 
them  at  a  living  profit.    **  By  reason  whereof,'*  the 
petition  concludes,    ^'all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
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boroughs  of  this  realm  in  effect  be  fallen  into  great 
poverty,  ruin,  and  decay ;  and  now  in  manner  they 
be  without  hope  of  comfort  or  relief,  aud  the  king's 
customs  and  subsidies  and  the  navy  of  the  land 
greatly  decreased  and  minished,  and  daily  they  be 
like  more  and  more  to  decay,  if  due  reformation 
be  not  had  in  this  behalf."  Although,  however, 
the  act  seems  to  adopt  this  representation  as  cor- 
rect, it  does  not  go  ^e  length  of  putting  down  the 
privilege  claimed  by  the  London  company :  the 
company,  it  would  appear,  was  too  formidable  for 
that ;  all  that  was  done,  therefore,  was  to  limit  the 
fine  they  should  be  entitled  to  exact  for  the  future 
to  the  moderate  amount  of  ten  marks,  or  6/.  13«.  4d. 
To  that  extent  the  act  sanctioned  the  hitherto 
doubtful  and  disputed  pretensions  of  the  London 
merchant-adventurers,  and  gave  them  so  far  a 
legal  right  of  control  over  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  We  shall  find  that  the 
powers  which  they  thus  acquired  formed  a  fertile 
source  of  controversy  and  contention  for  ages 
afterwards. 

An  act  of  parliament  made  in  1504,  to  regulate 
the  importation  of  foreign  silk  (19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  21),  indicates  what  branches  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture were  now  established  in  England,  by  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  for  the  future  from  bringing 
into  the  realm  to  be  sold  *'  any  manner  of  silk 
wrought  by  itself,  or  with  any  other  stuff,  in  any 
place  out  of  this  realm,  in  ribbons,  laces,  girdles, 
corses,  cauls,  corses  of  tissues  or  points."  Ail 
these  articles  of  knit  silk,  **  the  people  of  England," 
as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  could  then  well  skill  to 
make."  But  the  importation  of  *'  all  other  manner 
of  silks"  was  freely  permitted ;  *'  for  that  the 
realm,"  observes  Bacon,  '*  had  of  them  no  manu- 
facture in  use  at  that  time."  The  historian  praises 
this  law  as  having  the  stamp  of  the  king's  wisdom 
and  policy ;  and  it  "  pointed,"  he  says,  **  at  a  true 
principle,  that,  where  foreign  materials  are  but 
superfluities,  foreign  manufactures  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  for  that  will  either  banish  the  superfluity 
or  gain  the  manufacture."  But  where  would  be 
the  harm  of  having  the  superfluity,  even  without 
the  manufacture?  The  superfluity  could  not  be 
brought  from  abroad  without  the  money  to  pur- 
chase it  being  acquired  by  some  species  of  industry 
or  other  exercised  within  tlie  realm.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  national  industry,  therefore,  the 
acquisition  of  the  superfluity  by  purchase  comes  to 
the  same  thing  with  its  acquisition  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  manufacture.  From  the  title  of  this 
act,  "For  Silkwomen,"  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  trifling  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture,  con- 
sisting merely  of  knitting,  that  had  as  yet  been 
introduced  into  England,  were  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  females. 

We  related,  in  a  former  Chapter,  the  misadven- 
ture that  befel  the  Archduke  Philip  in  1506,  when 
on  his  voyage  to  Spain  with  his  wife,  now,  by  the 
death  of  her  mother,  become  Queen  of  Castile,  he 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Weymouth, 
and  found  himself  at  once  the  guest  and  the  prisoner 


of  the  English  king.*  The  treaty  that  was  wrung 
by  Henry  on  this  occasion  from  the  captive  sove- 
reign of  the  Netherlands  was  called  by  the  Fle- 
mings the  Intercursus  Malus,  or  evil  treaty,  by 
way  of  contrast  with  "  the  great  treaty  "  of  1496. 
The  terms  of  the  new  arrangement,  however,  are 
now  of  no  interest;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
were  somewhat  more  favourable  to  the  English 
merchant  than  those  of  the  former  treaty. 

A  sort  of  charter  of  indemnity  granted  to  certain 
Venetian  merchants  by  Henry  in  1507,  with  the 
view  of  screening  them,  it  is  conjectured,  from  pro- 
secutions to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  by 
the  advantage  they  had  taken  of  previous  illegal 
grants  made  to  them  by  the  king,  is  preserved  in 
Rymer,  and  may  be  noticed  as  containing  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  foreign  nations  then 
carrying  on  trade  with  and  in  this  country.  The 
Venetians  are  authorised  to  buy  and  sell,  for  ten 
years  to  come,  at  London  and  elsewhere,  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Calais,  woollen  cloth,  lead,  tin, 
leather,  &c.,  with  the  English,  Genoese,  Venetians, 
Florentines,  Luccans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Fle- 
mings, Hollanders,  Brabanters,  Burgundians, 
German  Hanseatics,  Lombards,  and  Easterlings, 
and  all  other  foreigners.  The  Scots  and  French 
are  omitted  in  this  list,  probably  because  there 
were  no  merchants  of  those  nations  resident  in 
England,  though  some  trade  was,  no  doubt,  carried 
on  with  both. 

A  document  of  the  following  year,  found  m  the 
same  repository,  affords  us  a  list  of  what  were  then 
accounted  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  England — the  security  for  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gold  crowns  to  be  paid  with  Henry's  daughter 
Mary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  marry  her  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  (after- 
wards the  Emperor  Charles  V.)*  On  this  occasion 
the  towns  that  became  bound  for  Henry's  perform- 
ance of  his  engagement  were,  London,  Coventry, 
Norwich,  Chester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  York,  Bris- 
tol, Southampton,  Boston,  Hull,  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The  short  space  of  time  comprehended  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  is  memorable  for 
the  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  nautical 
discovery  and  of  modem  commerce, — the  achieve- 
ment of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  revelation  of  the  new  world  of 
America  by  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Both  these 
great  discoveries  were  made  in  the  seavch  after  the 
same  object,  a  route  to  India  by  sea,  which  serves 
in  some  degree  to  account  for  the  two  having  been 
so  nearly  coincident  in  point  of  time.  Bartholomew 
Diaz  returned  to  Portugal  from  the  voyage  in 
which  he  had  rounded  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa  in  December,  1487.  Some  years  before 
this  date,  however,  Columbus  had  conceived  his 
more  brilliant  idea  of  reaching  the  oriental  world 
by  sailing  towards  the  west ;  a  course  which,  on 
his  conviction  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  he  calcu* 

•See«nta,p.315. 
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lated  would  bring  him  to  the  eastern  conGnes  of 
the  same  golden  continent,  the  western  parts  of 
which  were  gained  by  proceeding  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Among  the  various  states  and  crowned 
heads  to  which  the  illustrious  Genoese  proposed 
the  glory  of  his  great  enterprise  before  he  found  a 
patroness  in  Isabella  of  Spain,  one  was  our  Henry 
VII.,  to  whom  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  in 
1488.  In  his  passage  to  England,  Bartholomew 
was  captured  by  pirates,  plundered  of  everything, 
and  made  a  slave.  After  some  time  he  made  his 
escape,  and  reached  this  country,  but  in  such  a 
state  of  destitution  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply 
himself  to  drawing  sea -charts  for  a  livelihood,  and 
for  the  means  of  procuring  himself  decent  clothes, 
before  he  could  appear  in  the  royal  presence. 
King  Henry  so  far  listened  to  his  proposals  as  to 
desire  him  to  bring  his  brother  to  England  ;  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  for  that  purpose,  when, 
on  reaching  Paris,  he  learned  that  Columbus  had 
already  set  out  on  his  voyage  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Spanish  court.  The  capture  of  Bartho- 
lomew by  pirates,  it  is  remarked  by  the  historian 
of  commerce,  "  thus  turned  out,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  the  means  of  preserving  the 
English  from  losing  their  industry  and  commercial 
spirit  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru."  Colum- 
bus sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage,  from  the  bar 
of  Saltes,  near  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the 
3rd  of  August,  1492,  and  reached  the  island  of 
San  Salvador  on  the  12th  of  October,  he  after- 
wards discovered  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  others  of 
the  West  Indian  islands:  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493,  he  again  landed  at  Palos,  bringing 
back  to  the  astonished  nations  of  Europe  the 
tidings  of  his  success,  in  having  reached  what  he 
continued  to  believe  to  his  dying  day  to  be  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Indies — for  it  was  not  till 
twenty  years  after  this  time,  and  seven  years  after 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  new  world  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave,  that  the  PaciBc  was  first  seen 
from  the  mountains  near  Panama  by  Balboa.  On 
the  25th  of  September,  1493,  Columbus  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage,  from  which  he 
returned  to  the  same  port  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1496,  after  having  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  new 
direction  thus  pointed  out  had  spread  among  the 
navigators  and  governments  of  other  countries; 
and  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  this  last-mentioned 
year,  the  King  of  England  granted  a  patent  to 
John  Cabot,  or  Gabotto,  a  Venetian,  then  settled 
at  Bristol,  and  to  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian, 
and  Sanches,  authorising  them  to  navigate  the 
eastern,  western,  and  northern  seas,  under  the 
English  flag,  with  five  ships,  and  as  many  men  as 
they  should  judge  proper,  at  their  own  sole  costs 
and  charges,  to  discover  the  countries  of  gentiles 
or  infidels,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  situated, 
which  had  hitherto  be.en  unknown  to  all  Christians ; 
**  with  power  to  them,  or  any  of  them,"  continued 
the  patent,  **  to  set  up  our  banners  in  any  town. 


castle,  island,  or  continent,  of  the  countries  so  to 
be  discovered  by  them ;  and  auch  of  the  sitid 
towns,  castles,  or  islands,  so  found  out  and  sub- 
dued by  them,  to  occupy  and  possess,  as  our  vas- 
sals, governors,  lieutenants,  and  deputies;  the 
dominion,  title,  and  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  of 
the  terra  firma  or  continent  so  found  out,  remain- 
ing to  us."  Henry  characteristically  added  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect,  that  out  of  the  profits  of  their 
discoveries  under  this  charter,  the  Cabots  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  to  him,  after  each  voy^e,  one- 
fifth  part,  either  in  merchandise  or  in  money. 
He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  very  little  credit  for 
having  promoted  this  expedition,  in  regard  to 
which  he  merely  interfered  to  secure  to  himself  the 
lion's  shstre  in  the  results,  without  having  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  expense  of  the  outfit  The 
Cabots — at  least  the  father  and  his  second  son, 
Sebastian,  the  most  scientific  and  enterprising  of 
the  family,  although  at  this  time  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year — sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1497,  in  a  ship  of  their  own,  called  the 
Matthew;  "with  whom,"  according  to  Bacon, 
'*  ventured  also  three  small  ships  of  London  mer- 
chants, fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares, 
fit  for  commerce  with  barbarous  people."  On  the 
24th  of  June,  they  discovered  what  they  supposed 
to  be  an  island,  but  what  appears  to  have  b^n  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  in  about  latitude  56°.  From  this 
point  they  are  said  to  have  sailed  northwards — in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  India  or  China — 
as  far  as  latitude  67^°.  Then,  from  an  entry 
under  date  of  10th  August,  1497,  in  the  privy-purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  of  a  donation  of  10/.  •*  to 
him  that  found  the  new  isle,*'  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  Cabots  immediately  returned  to  England.  To 
the  country  they  had  discovered  they  gave  the 
name  of  Prima  Vista  (First  View),  which,  how- 
ever, it  soon  lost,  having  been  since  successively 
called  Corterealis,  from  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  fell  in  with  the  same  coast  in  1500; 
Estotiland,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
the  country  so  denominated  in  the  (probably  fabu- 
lous) account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Zeni,  about 
1350;  New  France,  after  Canada  was  taken  pos- 
session of  and  settled  by  the  French ;  New  Britain, 
by  the  English  after  their  discoveries,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  along  the  coasts 
of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  by  the  Portuguese  Labra- 
dor, or  Tierra  di  Labrador,  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Laboradar  (labour),  from  some  traces  of  culti- 
vation which  the  part  of  the  coast  they  first  saw 
seemed  to  present. 

Sebastian  Cabot  appears  to  have  made  two  more 
voyages  in  the  two  foUowing  years,  in  the  second 
of  which,  taking  a  course  declining  towards  the 
south,  he  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*  Colum- 
bus also,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  sailed  from 

*  In  the  noticA  of  Remarkable  Ocairrenees  iu  Uie  rdgQ  of  Hrar? 
VII.,  in  Kennet'f  Complete  History,  it  is  said,  without  any  airtbo- 
rity  beinx  given,  that,  in  the  seventeenth  vvar  ofthe  reign,  Srbartiaa 
Cabot  brought  three  Indians  into  Enjpand,  who  were  dotbcd  im 
boasU'  skins,  and  eat  raw  flesh.  *■  Two  of  them/*  it  is  added.  "  wvte 
seen  two  years  after,  dressed  like  BasUihrneB*  and  not  to  be  dBitifr 
guished  from  them,** 
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San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  on  his  third  vopge,  in 
which  he  discoYered  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco — ^his 
first  view  of  the  American  continent,  the  northern 
coast  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  heen 
reached  about  a  year  before  by  the  Cabots.  And 
contemporaneously  with  these  voyages  towards  the 
west,  by  the  Spanish  and  English  navigators,  those 
of  Portugal  were  prosecuting  the  passage  towards 
the  east  around  the  extremity  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  laid  open  by  Bartholomew  Diaz.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  1497,  Vaaco  de  Gama  sailed  from  the 
Tagus  on  the  first  voyage  by  that  route  to  India, 
the  w^tem  coast  of  which,  at  Calicut,  in  Malabar, 
he  reached  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1498.  Gama  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  September,  1499.  Finally, 
in  the  foUovring  year  1500,  the  coast  of  Brazil  was 
accidentally  discovered,  by  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  being  driven  upon  it  by 
a  storm,  while  following  tlie  course  of  Gama  to 
Calicut,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships, 
carrying  a  force  to  effect  a  settlement  in  Malabar — 
a  circumstance,  as  has  been  remarked,  which 
shows  that  America,  even  if  Columbus  had  never 
existed,  could  not  possibly  have  long  remained 
concealed  after  the  Portuguese  began  to  navigate 
the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Bacon  states  that,  besides  the  patent  to  the 
Cabots,  Henry,  "  again,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  reign  (1500),  and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth 
(1502),  granted  forth  new  commissions  for  the 
discovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands."  The 
commission  of  1500  has  not  been  preserved;  but 
that  of  1502  is  in  Rymer,  and  it  refers  to  the 
former  as  having  been  granted  to  Hugh  Elliot  and 
Thomas  Ashurst,  merchants  of  Bristol ;  to  John 
Gunsalus  and  Francis  Femandus,  natives  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  also  to  Richard  Ward,  John  Thomas, 
and  John  Femandus.  In  the  second  license  the 
three  last  names  are  left  out.  In  other  respects 
the  license  is  nearly  of  the  same  tenor  with  that 
granted  some  years  before  to  the  Cabots,  except 
that  it  forbids  the  adventurers  to  concern  them- 
selves with  or  offer  to  molest  such  heathen  and 
infidel  countries  as  were  already  discovered  and 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
or  of  any  other  prince  the  friend  or  ally  of  the 
Icing.  This  was  all  the  respect  that  Henry  chose 
to  pay  to  the  famous  award  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
in  1493,  by  which,  drawing  a  line  from  pole  to 
pole  through  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
southern  continent  of  the  new  world,  he  bestowed 
all  the  countries  that  should  be  discovered  to  the 
west  of  that  boundary  on  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
all  those  to  the  east  of  it  on  the  King  of  Portugal. 
None  of  these  expeditions  of  discovery,  however, 
patronised  (if  that  term  can  be  used)  by  Henry, 
were  attended  with  any  success — the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  parsimony  which  made  him  refuse 
all  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  adventurers,  who 
were  all  apparently  as  iU  able  as  projectors  usually 
are  to  prosecute  their  ingenious  schemes  from  their 
own  resources.    This  very  wary  king  was  not  to 
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be  induced  to  spend  his  money  even  in  taking  pos- 
session of  a  new  country  when  it  was  discovered 
for  him ;  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
turn  to  account  the  discovery  of  North  America  by 
the  Cabots ;  and  as  for  the  other  adventurers  he 
afterwards  sent  forth,  none  of  them  is  recorded  to 
have  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  anything  new  in  the 
shape  of  either  continent  or  isle. 

The  more  easy  intercourse  opened  with  India, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  produced  almost  immediately  consi- 
derable changes  in  the  current  of  European  com- 
merce. The  Venetians,  bringing  home  the  spices 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  by  land  carriage, 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  their 
rivals,  the  Portuguese,  now  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  the  much  cheaper  conveyance  by  sea ;  and  Lisbon 
became  what  Venice  had  been — the  great  source  of 
the  supply  of  these  commodities,  and  the  resort  of 
traders  from  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Lisbon 
merchants  also  carried  the  productions  of  India  in 
so  much  larger  quantities  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  to  the  great  intermediate  mart  of 
Antwerp,  that  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  latter 
city  also  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  this 
date.  The  reduction  of  price  so  prodigiously  ex- 
tended the  consumption  of  these  commodities  all 
over  Europe,  that  they  now  formed  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Antwerp  trade.  Guicciardini, 
writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
calculates  that  the  value  of  the  spices  alone  brought 
to  Antwerp  from  Lisbon  exceeded  a  million  of 
crowns  yearly.  Tempted  by  the  new  trade,  many 
German  and  other  foreign  merchants  came  to  settle 
at  Antwerp,  and  to  contribute  to  its  rising  fortunes 
the  aid  of  their  resources  and  enterprise. 

Marked  effects,  also,  were  not  long  in  beginning 
to  flow  from  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Herrera  relates  that,  a  few  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  gold  brought  home  by  the  Spaniards  from  His- 
paniola  amounted  annually  to  about  460,000  pieces 
of  eight,  or  above  100,000/.  sterling.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  influx  of  wealth  which  did  not  tend 
to  invigorate  the  nation  that  received  it,  or  to  give 
life  to  its  industry,  like  that  gathered  by  the  busy 
hand  of  commerce.  But  the  import  of  the  cotton, 
sugar,  ginger,  and  other  productions  of  her  West 
Indian  possessions,  also  created  a  new  branch  of 
trade  which  Spain  monopolised,  and  which  gave 
employment  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  shipping. 

In  the  benefit  of  all  these  new  channels,  along 
which  the  productions  of  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
were  made  to  flow  towards  Europe,  the  English, 
though  they  had  not  yet  embarked  in  the  trade 
either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  could  not  fail  indi- 
rectly to  share.  Accordingly,  we  find  our  histo- 
rians testifying  to  the  decided  augmentation  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  luxuries  among  all  classes,  in  the 
course  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH .  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  ascribe  the  improvement  chiefly,  or  in 
great  part,  to  the  active  encouragement  given  by 
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that  king  to  commercial  enterprise.  **  This  good 
prince,"  says  Hall,  the  chronicler,  "  hy  his  high 
policy,  marvellously  enriched  his  realm  and  him- 
self, and  left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, as  is  apparent  by  the  great  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver  yearly  brought  into  the  realm,  in 
plate,  money,  and  bullion,  by  merchants  passing 
and  repassing,  to  whom  the  king,  of  his  own  goods, 
lent  money  largely,  without  any  gain  or  profit,  to 
the  intent  that  merchandise,  being  of  all  crafts  the 
chief  art,  and  to  all  men  both  most  profitable  and 
necessary,  might  be  the  more  plentifuller  used, 
haunted,  and  employed  in  his  realms  and  domi- 
nions." The  latter  part  of  this  statement  (which 
is  translated  from  Polydore  Virgil)  may  warrant 
some  ficepticiBm ;  but  it  is  possible  Uiat,  seeing  the 
taking  of  interest  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  Henry 
may  have  sometimes  advanced  money,  on  good 
security,  to  assist  in  adventures  of  which  he  was 
merely  to  have  his  corresponding  share  in  the 
profits. 

The  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  and  their 
command  over  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  proceeded  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the 
early  part  of  the  next  reign.  Of  this  there  are 
various  indications  both  in  the  notices  of  the  chro- 
niclers and  in  the  pages  of  the  Statute-book.  An 
act,  for  instance,  of  1512  (4  Henry  VIII.  c.  6), 
for  regulating  Uie  sealing  or  stamping  at  the 
Custom-house,  of  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
'*  bawdekin/'  velvet,  damask,  satin,  sarcenet, 
*•  tartron,**  camblet,  and  every  other  cloth  of  silk 
and  ffold  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
3000  or  4000  pieces  of  these  fabrics  to  be  brought 
over  in  one  ship.  Most  of  the  artificers  of  the 
more  costly  description  of  articles,  and  also  many 
of  the  persons  who  traded  in  these  and  other  com- 
modities, appear  still  to  have  been  foreigners 
settled  in  England ;  and  from  the  details  that  are 
given  of  a  great  insurrection  of  the  native  Lon- 
doners on  May-day,  1517,  against  these  strangers, 
we  have  some  curious  particulars  of  the  branches  of 
industry  then  carried  on  in  the  capital.  The 
popular  complaints  against  the  foreigners  were, 
according  to  Hall,  **  that  there  were  such  num- 
bers of  them  employed  as  artificers  that  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  had  little  to  do  by  reason  the  mer- 
chant-strangers bring  in  all  silks,  cloths  of  gold, 
wine,  oil,  iron,  &c.,  that  no  man  almost  buye&  of 
an  Englishman ;  they  also  export  so  much  wool, 
tin,  and  lead,  that  English  adventurers  can  have 
no  living ;  that  foreigners  compass  the  city  round 
about,  in  Southwark,  Westminster,  Temple  Bar, 
Holbom,  St.  Martin's  (Le  Grand),  St  John's 
Street,  Aldgate,  Tower  Hill,  and  St.  Catherine's ; 
and  they  forestall  the  market,  so  that  no  good  thing 
for  them  cometh  to  the  market;  which  are  the 
causes  that  Englishmen  want  and  starve,  whilst 
foreigners  live  in  abundance  and  pleasure."  The 
importation  of  various  articles  from  abroad,  that 
interfered  with  home  produce  and  manufactures, 


was  also  loudly  cried  out  against ;  the  Dutchmen  in 
particular,  it  was  asserted,  brought  over  "iron, 
timber,  and  leather,    ready   manufactured,  and 
nails,  locks,  baskets,  cupboards,    stools,   tablee, 
chests,  girdles,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths."    This 
proved  a  very  serious  tumult.     Its  chief  instigator 
was  one  John  Lincoln,  styled  a  broker,  by  whom  a 
Dr.  Bell,  a  canon  of  the  Spital,  was  prevailed  upon 
in  the  first  instance  to  read  firom  the  pulpit  at  the 
Spital,  upon  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  a  bill  or 
written  detail  of  the  popular  grievances,  and  to 
follow  up  that  text  with  a  sermon,  well  adapted  to 
blow  up  the  feelings  it  had  kindled  into  a  blaze. 
"  Coeluni  cceli    Domino,"    he   begun,  **  terram 
autem  dedit  filiis  hominum :" — *•  the  heavens  to 
the  Lord  of  heaven,  but  the  earth  he  hath  given  to 
the  children  of  men."    "  And  then  he  showed," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  how  this  land  was  given 
to  Englishmen ;  and  as  birds  defend  their  ueats,  so 
ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain  them- 
selves, and  to  hurt  and  grieve  aliens  for  respect  of 
their  commonwealth."     It  now  began  to  be  whis- 
pered about  that,  on  the  coming  1st  of  May,  there 
was  to  be  a  general  massacre  of  the  foreigners ;  in 
terror  of  which,  many  of  the  latter  left  the  city. 
On  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  council,  Wolsey 
sent  for  the  lord  mayor  on  May-eve,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  measures    to  preserve    the  pesre; 
whereupon  a  meeting  of  the  aldermen  was  held; 
and,  about  half-past  eight,  each  sent  to  his  ward 
directing  that  no  man  after  nine  o'clock  should  stir 
out  of  his  house,  but  keep  his  doors  shut,  and  hii 
servants  within,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  rooming. 
**  After  this  command  was  given  in  the  evening." 
proceeds  the  account,  ^*  as  Sir  John  Mundy,  alde^ 
man,  came  from  his  ward,  he  found  two  yomig 
men  in  Cheap,  playing  at  the  bucklers,  and  a  grea: 
many  young  men  looking  on  them — for  the  com- 
mand seemed    to    be  scarcely    published.     He 
ordered  them  to  leave  off;   and  because  one  of 
them  asked  '  Why  ?'  he  would  have  them  sent  to 
the   Compter.      But  the  prentices    resisted  the 
alderman,  taking  the  young  man  from  him,  and 
cried,   'Prentices!   Prentices!    Clubs!    Clubs!' 
Then  out  of  every  door  came  clubs  and  other 
weapons,  so  that  the  alderman  was  put  to  fiigbt 
Then  more  people  came  out  of  every  quarter,  and 
forth  came  serving-men,  watermen,  courtiers,  and 
others ;  so  that  by  eleven  o'clock  there  were  in 
Cheap  six  or  seven  hundred ;  and  out  of  St,  Paul's 
churchyard  came  about  three  hundred."    TheD» 
while  the  rioters  continued  to  receive  accessions 
from  all  quarters,  they  proceeded  to  the  Compter 
and  Newgate,  broke  open  both  prisons,  and  took 
out  some  persons  that  had  been   committed  iur 
attacks  on  foreigners  during  the  preceding  few 
days.     The  mayor  and  sheriffiB,  to  no  purpose, 
made  proclamation  in  the  king's  name :  the  mob 
soon  fell  from  breaking  open  die  prisons  to  plun- 
dering private  houses,  especially  those  of  foreignen^, 
and  seeking  for  the  owners,  none  of  whom  however 
they  found,  to  strike  off  their  heads.     But  at  last, 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  began  to 
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return  home,  and  then  about  three  hundred  of  tliem 
Tvere  intercepted  by  the  authorities,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  Newgate,  and  the  Compters.  In  the  height 
of  the  disturbance  matters  had  looked  so  serious 
that  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  fire  off  several 
pieces  of  ordnance  against  the  city,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  do  much  damage.  A  few  days  after 
a  number  of  the  rioters  were  brought  to  trial,  and, 
being  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered;  "for  execution  whereof 
ten  pairs  of  gallows  were  set  up  in  divers  parts  of 
the  city,  as  at  Aldgate,  Blanchapleton,  Grass-street, 
Leadenhall,  before  each  of  the  Compters,  at  New- 
gate, St.  Martin's,  at  Aldersgate,  and  Bishopgate; 
and  these  gallows  were  set  upon  wheels,  to  be 
removed  from  street  to  street,  and  from  door  to 
door,  as  the  prisoners  were  to  be  executed."  But, 
in  the  end,  only  Lincoln  suffered ;  he  was  hanged 
on  the  1th  of  May  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside. 
About  a  fortnight  afler  a  general  pardon  was  granted 
to  the  rest  by  the  king,  and  the  citizens  were  again 
received  into  favour ;  "  though,  as  it  is  thought," 
concludes  the  chronicler,  "  not  without  paying  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  cardinal  (Wolsey) 
to  stand  their  friend ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  in 
such  power  that  he  did  all  with  the  king."  This 
day  was  long  remembered  in  London  under  the 
name  of  "  Evil  May-day ;"  and  it  is  recorded  that 
the  ancient  Mayings  and  May  games,  with  the 
triumphant  setting  up  of  the  great  shaft  in  Leaden- 
hall-street  before  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  were 
never  afterwards  so  commonly  used  as  had  been 
customary  before. 

In  connexion  with  this  affair  we  mav  mention 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  passed  in  1525 
(14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2),  for  regulating  the 
taking  of  apprentices  by  "strangers  bom  out 
of  the  king's  obeisance  using  any  manner  of  handi- 
craft within  the  realm."  No  such  stranger,  it  was 
enacted,  should  in  future,  under  a  penalty  of  10/. 
for  each  offence,  take  any  apprentice  who  was.  not 
a  native  of  the  country,  or  should  keep  any  more 
than  two  foreign  journeymen  at  the  same  time. 
By  a  subsequent  clause,  also,  all  aliens  exercising 
any  handicraft  in  London  or  the  suburbs  were 
placed  each  under  the  superintendence — or  "  the 
search  and  reformation,"  as  it  is  expressed— of  the 
fellowship  of  his  particular  craft  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  which  was  to  be  associated  for  that 
purpose  one  alien  householder  of  the  same  craft,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  wardens  of  the  company ;  and 
every  such  foreign  artificer,  being  a  smith,  joiner, 
or  cooper,  was  to  receive  a  proper  mark  from  his 
craft,  which  he  was  to  stamp  upon  every  article  he 
fabricated.  This  clause  is  curious  as  giving  us  a 
list  of  the  places  that  were  then  considered  to  form 
the  suburbs  of  London;  which  are  enumerated 
as  being,  besides  the  town  of  Westminster,  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Field,  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Strand,  of  St.  Clement  of  Danes  without 
Temple  Bar,  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Field,  and  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  Holbom,  the  town  and  borough  of 


Southwark,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel  parish,  St. 
John's-street,  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  parish  without  Aldgate,  St.  Catherine's, 
and  Bermondsey-street  Most  of  these  places,  all 
of  which  are  now  included  within  the  metropolis, 
were  then  separated  from  the  city  by  fields,  gar- 
dens, or  other  open  spaces. 

Some  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  English  to  engage  in  the  new  branches  of 
foreign  trade,  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  late 
nautical  discoveries,  begin  about  this  time  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  According  to  Lord  Hubeit,  a 
proposition  was  even  made,  in  1527,  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  to  sell  to  King  Henry  a  right, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  as  King  of  Spain,  to 
the  Molucca  Islands,  which,  however,  came  to 
nothing.  The  same  year,  also,  this  author  tells  us, 
the  English  king  "  sent  out  two  fair  ships  to  dis- 
cover new  regions,  then  daily  found  out  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniard;"  but  in  this  attempt  he 
met  with  no  greater  success  than  his  father.  It 
appears,  moreover,  from  a  passage  in  Hakluvt's 
Collection,  that  some  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
now  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
cloth,  soap,  and  other  commodities  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  by  means  of  the  ships  of  San  Lucar  in 
Spain,  and  of  receiving  back  by  the  same  convey- 
ance dyeing  drugs,  sugar,  and  kid-skins.  But  the 
chief  branch  of  the  foreiffn  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try stiil  continued  to  be  the  trade  with  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  at  the  great  emporium  of  Antwerp, 
the  English  merchants  both  found  purchasers  for 
their  native  produce  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
and  were  enabled  to  supply  themselves  in  return 
with  whatever  quantities  they  required  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Accordingly, 
the  apprehended  interruption  of  this  trade  on 
Henry's  declaration  of  war  against  the  emperor,  in 
1 528,  threatened  to  derange  the  whole  system  of 
the  national  industry.  "Our  merchants,"  says 
Lord  Herbert,  "  (who  used  not  the  trade  to  the 
many  northern  and  remote  countries  they  now 
frequent),  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  these 
wars,  refused  to  buy  the  cloths  that  were  brought 
to  Blackwell  Hall,  in  London;  whereupon  the 
clothiers,  spinners,  and  carders,  in  many  shires  of 
England,  began  to  mutiny."  To  appease  this 
clamour  of  the  manufacturing  population,  Wolsey 
issued  his  commands  to  the  merchants  that  they 
should  take  the  cloths  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
the  poor  men's  hands,  with  a  threat  that,  if  they 
did  not,  the  king  himself  should  buy  them  and  sell 
them  to  foreigners.  This  procedure  may  let  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  means  by  which,  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  government  ot*  the  Netherlands 
in  the  last  reign,  the  merchants  of  London  were 
induced,  as  related  in  a  preceding  page,  during 
the  three  years  that  the  quarrel  lasted,  to  continue 
their  purchases  in  the  home-market,  notwith- 
standing the  stoppage  of  the  usual  great  vent 
of  exportation.  On  that  occasion  the  interests 
of  peace  were  forced  to  give  way  to  those  of  war; 
but  it  was  different  now.    **  The  sullen  merchants," 
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Lord  Herbert  goes  on  to  inform  us,  little  moved 
with  the  cardinal's  menaces,  said  they  had  no 
reason  to  buy  commodities  they  knew  not  how  to 
utter.  Propositions  were  thrown  out  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  continental  mart  at  Calais  or 
Abbeville ;  but  the  "  sullen  merchants"  would  not 
understand  any  of  these  schemes.  At  last,  the 
council  being  advised  with,  told  the  king  "  that 
the  resultance  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries  could 
be  nothing  but  a  grievance  to  his  subjects,  a  decay 
of  trade,  a  diminution  of  his  customs,  and  addition 
to  the  greatness  of  Francis,  who  would  have  the 
advantage  of  all  that  was  undertaken  in  this  kind :'' 
on  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should 
be  suspended  for  the  present.  This  result  shows 
very  strikingly  how  completely  its  foreign  com- 
merce was  now  become  part  of  the  very  life-blood 
of .  the  nation  ;  and  it  should  also  seem  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  the  trade  with  Antwerp  had  con- 
siderably risen  in  importance  within  the  last  thirty 
years, — the  consequence,  doubtless,  in  great  part, 
of  the  general  commercial  revolution  that  had  been 
wrought  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the 
East. 

The  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  in  England, 
however,  was  now  turning  likewise  to  other  quar- 
ters, though  its  excursions  out  of  its  accustomed 
track  were  still  somewhat  timid  or  desultory. 
Among  the  notices  collected  by  the  industrious 
Hakluyt  arc  the  following: — About  1530  Captain 
William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  made  a  trading 
voyage  to  Guinea  for  elephants*  teeth,  &c.,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Brazil,  where  he  also  traded. 
Two  years  after  he  is  noted  to  have  made  another 
such  voyage  to  Brazil.  Trading  voyages,  both  to 
Brazil  and  Guinea,  became  common  soon  after  this 
date.  From  about  151 1  to  1534  divers  tall  ships 
of  London,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  carried  on 
an  unusually  great  trade  to  Sicily,  Candia,  and 
Chio,  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus,  to  Tripoli,  and  to 
Barutti  in  Syria.  Their  exports  were  woollen 
cloths,  calf-skins,  &c. ;  their  imports  silks,  camblets, 
rhubarb,  malmsey,  muscadel,  and  other  wines, 
oils,  cotton-wool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  Indian 
spices.  One  of  these  voyages  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean usually  occupied  a  whole  year,  and  was 
accounted  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Sundry  foreign  vessels,  such  as  Candiots,  Ragusans, 
Sicilians,  Genoese,  Venetian  galleasses,  and  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  ships,  were  also  employed  by 
the  English  merchants  in  this  trade. 

An  important  act  of  parliament  affecting  com- 
mercial transactions  was  passed  in  1546,  the  last 
year  of  this  reign  (stat.  sH  Hen.  VIIL  c.  9),  which, 
although  entitled  "  An  Act  against  Usury,"  in  fact 
repealol  all  the  old  laws  against  lending  and  bor- 
rowing money  on  interest,  and  allowed  interest  to 
be  taken  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  preamble  recites  that  the  former  statutes 
against  usury  have  "  been  so  obscure  and  dark  in 
sentences,  words,  and  terms,  and  upon  the  same 
80  many  doubts,  ambiguities,  and  questions  have 
risen  and  grown,  and  the  same  acts,  statutes,  and 


laws  been  of  so  little  force  and  effect,  that  by  reason 
thereof  little  or  no  punishment  hath  ensued  to  the 
offenders  of  the  same,  but  rather  hath  encouraged 
them  to  use  the  same."  It  is  most  certain,  indeed, 
that  no  law  could  prevent  the  taking  of  interest, 
which  did  not  put  down  the  lending  of  money 
altogether. 

A  few  notices  that  have  been  preserved  relating 
to  the  shipping  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  here  be  introduced.     The  royal  navy 
of  England,  properly  so  called,  takes  its  rise  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL     At  first  Henry  pos- 
sessed only  one  ship  of  war  of  his  own,  the  Great 
Harry ;  to  which  a  second  was  added  by  the  cap- 
ture from  the  Scottish  captain,  Andrew  Barton,  of 
his  ship  called  the  Lion,  in  June,  1511, — ^an  inci- 
dent which  led,  two  years  after,  to  the  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  the 
death  of  James  IV.*     The  next  year,  1512,  Henry 
built  another  ship  at  Woolwich,  the  Regent,  weigh- 
ing 1000  tons,  and  described  as  the  greatest  ship 
that  had  yet  been  seen  in  England.    From  an 
indenture  drawn  up  between  the  king  and  his 
admiral.  Sir  Edwaxxl  Howard,  for  the  victualling 
of  the  fleet  fitted  out  this  year  to  aid  in  the  war 
against  France,  it  appears  that  the  Regent  was  to 
carry  700  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners.!   A 
ship  apparently  still  larger  than  this,  however,  is 
described  as  having  been  sent  to  sea  this  same 
year  by  the  Scottish  king  in  a   fleet  which  he 
equipped  for  the  assistance  of  France,  but  which 
was,  in  a  storm,  scattered  and  destroyed  on  iti 
way  to  that  country.     This  Scottish  ship,  the 
largest   that  had  been  built   in   modem   times, 
was    240  feet   in  length  by  56   in  breadth,— 
dimensions,  however,  which,  in  the  latter  direction 
especially,  were  materially    diminished   by  the 
thickness  of  the  planking,  which,  that  it  might  he 
proof  against  shot,  was  not  less  than  10  feet  This 
great  Scottish  ship  carried  35  guns  (all  on  the 
upper  deck),  besides  300  smaller  pieces  of  artillery 
called  culverins,  double-dogs,  &c. ;  and  her  com- 
plement consisted,  besides  officers,  of  300  seamen, 
120  gunners,  and  1000  soldiers.}     But  Henry  did 
not  satisfy  himself  with  merely  building  ships;  he 
laid  the  necessary  foundations  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a  naval  force  by  the  institution  of 
the  first  Navy  Office,  with  commissioners,  or  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  navy,  as  they  were  styled,  for 
the  superintendence  of  fiiat  particular  department 
of  the  public  service.     He  also  established  hy 
royal  charter,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
"  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford," 
for  examining,  licensing,  and  regulating  pilots,  and 
for  ordering  and  directing  the  erection  of  beacons 
and  lighthouses,  the  placing  of  buoys,  &c.;  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  subordinate  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind  at  Hull  and  Newcastle. 
The  navy-yards  and  storehouses  at  Woolwich  and 
Deptford  also  owe  their  origin  to  this  kingi  ^ho 

•  See  ante,  p.  322.  ♦  Fcedera,  vd.  wl^ 

1  See  note  oa  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  by  M>cpiwrt<"i 
vol.  ii.  p.  4S,  and  Uie  authoritSea  there  ivienad  to^ 
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baa  a  very  good  right,  therefore,  to  the  title  of 
the  creator  of  the  English  navy.  Henry's  great 
ship,  the  Regent,  was  blown  up,  with  the  700 
men  on  board  of  her,  in  a  battle  fought  with 
the  French  fleet  off  Brest,  a  few  months  after 
she  put  to  sea  ;  on  which  he  caused  another,  still 
larger,  to  be  built,  which  he  called  the  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu.  Several  others  were  afterwards 
added,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  the  entire 
navy  belonging  to  the  crown  amounted  to  about 
12,500  tons.  Henry,  also,  about  1525,  erected  at 
a  great  expense  the  first  pier  at  Dover ;  and  in 
1531  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (31  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  8)  "for  the  amending  and  maintenance" 
of  the  havens  and  ports  of  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Tinmouth,  Falmouth,  and  Fowey.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  is  asserted  that  these  ports  had  been,  in 
time  past,  the  principal  and  most  commodious 
havens  within  the  realm  for  the  preservation  of 
ships  resorting  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
in  peril  of  storms  as  otherwise ;  but  that,  whereas, 
formerly  ships  of  800  tons  might  easily  enter  them 
at  low  water,  **  and  there  lie  in  surety,  what  wind 
or  tempest  soever  did  blow,"  they  were  now  iil  a 
manner  utterly  decayed  and  destroyed  by  means 
of  certain  tin-works,  called  stream-works,  which 
had  so  choked  them  up  that  a  ship  of  100  tons 
could  "  scantly  enter  at  the  half-flood."  The  act, 
however,  did  not  provide  for  the  "  amending"  of 
the  harbours  further  than  by  prohibiting  the  work- 
ing of  such  stream-works,  except  under  certain  spe- 
cified regulations,  for  the  future. 

The  latter  part  of  this  reign  is  marked  by  the 
commencement  of  a  course  of  public  improvements 
intimately  connected  with  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country — the  reparation  of  streets  and  highways. 
The  first  act  in  the  Statute-Book  on  this  important 
subject  is  the  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6,  passed 
in  1523,  authorising  the  proprietor  of  the  manor 
of  Hempstead,  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  to  enclose  an 
**  old  common  way  or  street  for  carriages,  and  all 
other  passages  and  business,"  on  laying  out  another 
at  the  least  as  broad  and  as  commodious  in  a  differ- 
ent line;  and  also,  "in  consideration  that  many 
other  common  ways  in  the  said  weald  of  Kent  be 
so  deep  and  noyous  by  wearing  and  course  of  watef 
and  other  occasions,  that  people  cannot  have  their 
carriages  or  passages  by  horses,  upon  or  by  the 
same,  but  to  their  great  pains,  peril,  and  jeopardy," 
permitting  all  other  persons  that  might  be  so  dis- 
posed, to  lay  out  new  and  more  commodious  roads, 
by  oversight  and  assent  of  two  justices  of  peace  of 
the  county,  and  twelve  other  discreet  men  inhabit- 
ing within  the  hundred  or  the  hundred  adjoining. 
In  1534,  by  the  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  this  act  was 
extended  to  the  county  of  Sussex.  About  tlie  same 
time  began  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  London, 
the  first  act  for  that  purpose  being  the  statute 
24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  passed  in  1532-3,  "for 
paving  of  the  highway  between  the  Strand  Cross 
and  Charing  Cross,'* — that  is,  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  line  of  way  now  known  as  the  Strand,  the 
Strand  Cross  having  stood  at  the  church  of  St. 


Clement  Danes.  But  this  road,  indeed,  was  hardly 
as  yet  accounted  one  of  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  it  was  rather  a  country  road  leading  to  the 
village  of  Charing,  with  many  houses,  indeed,  built 
on  both  sides  of  it,  but  yet  with  the  line  of  build- 
ing everywhere  broken  by  fields  and  gardens. 
This  "  common  highway"  is  described  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  as  "  very  noyous  and  foul,  and  in 
many  places  thereof  very  jeopardous"  to  all  people 
passing  and  repassing,  *'  as  well  on  horseback 
as  on  foot,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  by  night 
and  by  day ;"  the  occasion  of  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  that "  the  landlords  and  owners  of  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  next  adjoining,  on  both  sides  of  the 
said  common  highway,  be  and  have  been  remiss 
and  negligent,  and  also  refiise  and  will  not  make 
and  support  the  said  highway  with  paving  every 
of  them  after  the  portion  of  ms  ground  adjoining 
to  the  same."  It  appears  that  the  part  of  the 
Strand  between  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
and  Temple  Bar  was  already  paved  ;  and  the  act 
directs  that  the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  to  the 
r^st  of  the  road  shall  each  pave  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  part  lyin^  along  his  lands  or  tenements 
as  far  as  to  the  middle ;  which  it  is  declared  will 
be  ^'  a  great  comfort,"  not  only  to  all  the  king's 
subjects  thereabouts  dwelling,  but  also  to  all  others 
that  way  passing  and  repassing,  especially  to  all 
persons  coming  and  going  between  the  city  and  the 
town  of  Westminster  about  the  deeds  of  the  laws 
there  kept  in  the  term  season.  The  following 
year  another  act  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8}  was  passed 
for  the  repaving  of  Holbom.  This  street  is  de- 
scribed as  being  the  common  passage  for  all  car- 
riages carried  from  west  and  north-west  parts  of 
the  realm,  and  as  having  been,  till  of  late,  so  well 
and  substantially  paved  that  people  had  good  and 
sure  passage  through  it;  but  now,  proceeds  the 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  king,  recited  in 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  "  for  lack  of  renewing  of 
the  said  paving  by  the  landlords,  which  dwell  not 
within  the  city,  the  way  is  so  noyous  and  so  full 
of  sloughs  and  other  incumbrances,  that  oftentimes 
many  of  your  subjects  riding  tlurough  the  said 
street  and  way  be  in  jeopardy  of  hurt,  and  have 
almost  perished."  The  same  enactment  is  there- 
upon made  as  in  the  statute  for  paving  the  Strand ; 
and  a  general  power  is  given  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  see  the  pavements  maintained  upon 
the  same  principle  in  all  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  also  of  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Yet  a  few  years  after  this,  in  1540,  we  find  a  new 
act  (the  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17)  directing  the  re- 
pavement  of  part  of  Holbom  and  various  other 
streets,  which  are  described  as  still  "  very  foul 
and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noyous,  as  well  for  all  the  king*s  subjects  through 
and  by  them  repairing  and  passing,  as  well  on 
horseback  as  on  foot,  as  also  with  carriage.''  These 
streets  were — 1.  The  causeway  or  highway  leading 
from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel  Church  :  2.  The 
causeway  from  the  bridge  at  Holborn  Bars  "  unto 
the  end  of  High  Holbom  westwards  as  far  as  any 
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habitation  or  dwelling  ia  on  both  the  sides  of  the 
same  street :"  3.  Chancery-lane,  "  from  the  bars 
besides  the  Rolls  late  made  and  set  up  by  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  unto  the  said  highway  in  Holborn :" 
4.  Gray's  Inn  lane,  "  from  Holbom  Bars  north- 
ward as  far  as  any  habitation  is  there  :*'  5.  Shoe- 
lane  :  and  6.  Fewter  (now  Fetter)  lane :  the  two 
last  being  described  as  ^'thoroughfares  and  pas- 
sages from  Fleet-street  into  Holbom  within  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London."  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  time  that  Holbom  was  paved 
to  the  west  of  the  city  bars ;  nor  was  the  street 
all  built  on  both  sides  for  any  considerable  way 
beyond  that  point  till  many  years  later.  With 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  roads  in  the 
country  about  this  date  we  have  little  or  no  infor- 
mation ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  condition 
of  the  best  of  them,  as  was  the  case  long  after- 
wards, was  wretched  enough.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
letters  were  conveyed  by  the  government  expresses 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  about  four  days. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  the  discoverer,  with  his  father, 
of  North  America,  on  finding  himself  neglected  by 
Henry  VII.,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  1512,  but  appears  to  have  returned 
to  his  native  country  soon  after  the  death  of  King 
Ferdinand  in  1516.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1511,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Sir  Thomas  Perte,  to  make  another  attempt 
in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  again  reached  the  latitude 
of  67}^,  and  to  have  entered  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
given  English  names  to  sundry  places  on  its 
coasts.  These  discoveries,  however,  were  soon 
forgotten,  like  those  which  their  author  had  made 
in  the  same  regions  twenty  years  before;  and 
Cabot  again  offered  his  services  to  the  government 
of  Spain,  by  which  he  was  for  some  years  em- 
ployed in  various  distinguished  capacities.  He 
remained  abroad  till  the  accession  of  Edward  VL, 
and  then,  in  1548,  once  more  made  his  appearance 
at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  welcome  by  the  young  king.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  Edward  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  250  marks  (166/.  13^.  4e2.), 
which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  reign : 
and  he  continued  to  be  consulted  in  all  affairs 
relating  to  navigation  and  trade.  In  1553,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Cabot,  some  merchants  of  London 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  the  governor,  for  the  prosecution  of  mari- 
time discovery,  with  a  particular  view  to  the 
anxiously  desired  passage  by  the  northern  seas  to 
China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East,  Three 
vessels  were  forthwith  sent  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  whom  Cabot 
gave  a  paper  of  remarkably  judicious  instructions, 
and  King  Edward  letters  addressed  to  all  kings 
and  princes,  requesting  their  friendship.  One  of 
the  ships  is  stated  to  have  been  sheathed  with  thin 
plates  of  lead,  a  contrivance  which  is  spoken  of 


as  a  new  invention*  Willoughby,  after  haring 
reached  the  '72nd  degree  of  north  latitude,  took 
refuge  for  the  winter  in  a  harbour  in  Russian 
Lapland,  where  he  and  the  crews  of  two  of  his 
ships,  seventy  in  number,  were  frozen  to  death; 
but  the  third  ship,  commanded  by  Richard  Chan- 
cellor, found  its  way  into  the  White  Sea,  then 
entirely  unknown  to  the  English,  though  a  correct 
description  of  it  had  been  given  to  Alfred  by 
Ohthere  nearly  700  years  ^ore.*  Chancellor 
landed  near  Archangel,  from  whence  he  travelled 
on  sledges  to  Moscow,  and  there  obtained  from  the 
Czar,  John  Basilowitz,  letters  for  King  Edward, 
and  valuable  trading  privileges  for  his  employers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  English  Russia  Com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  the  next  year  by  a 
charter  from  Queen  Mary,  and  soon  became  a  very 
flourishing  and  important  association.  Its  affab 
appear  to  have  continued,  at  least  for  three  or  foiir 
years,  to  be  superintended  by  Cabot,  its  originator, 
of  whom,  however,  the  last  thing  recorded  is,  that 
in  1557  the  half  of  his  pension  was  given  to  another 
person,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  nuips 
and  papers  were  delivered  over.  He  probably  died 
within  a  year  or  two  after  this  date. 

Cabot's  first  voyage,  in  1497,  may  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  another  branch  of  trade,  which  was 
now  carried  on  to  some  extent— the  cod-fishery  of 
Newfoundland.  In  1517  there  are  said  to  have 
been  about  fifty  Spanish,  Frendi,  and  Portuguese 
ships  engaged  in  this  fishery;  but  the  first  attempt 
of  the  English  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  was  not 
made  till  1536.  From  an  Act  of  ParliaroeDt 
passed  in  1542  (the  33d  Hen.  YIH.  c.  2),  it 
appears  that  fish  were  then  commonly  imported  to 
England  from  Newfoundland,  or  New-land,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Act,  as  well  as  from  Iceland,  Scotland, 
the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and  Ireland,  and  also  from 
the  Flemings,  the  Zealanders,  the  people  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  the  Normans;  from  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, the  act  directs  that  no  more  fresh  fish  should 
be  brought,  sturgeon,  porpoise,  and  seal  excepted, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  many  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  followed  to  the  towns  by  the  sea-side 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  to  the 
whole  commonwealth,  from  the  fishermen  of  the 
said  towns  abandoning  their  proper  craft,  and, 
instead  of  filling  their  boats  from  their  own  nets, 
purchasing  the  commodity  from  the  fishermen  of 
the  opposite  coasts.  The  growing  importance  of 
the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  attested  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1548  (the  2nd  and  3rd  Edw.  VI.  c.  6), 
by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  whereas  for  a  few  yews 
past  there  had  been  levied  by  the  officers  of  the 
Admiralty,  from  merchants  and  fishermen  resort- 
ing to  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  Ireland,  and  other 
places  commodious  for  fishing,  "divers  great 
exactions,  as  sums  of  money,  doles  or  shares  of  fisb> 
and  other  like  things,  to  the  great  discouragement 
and  hindrance  of  the  same  merchants  and  fisher- 
men, and  no  little  damage  to  the  whole  common- 
weal," all  suchexactions  should  henceforth  cease. 
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We  are  probably  to  reckon  among  the  religious 
reforms  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  act  which 
Mras  passed  in  1552  (5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  20), 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Bill  against  Usury."  In  this 
statute  it  is  declared  that  the  law  of  the  late  reign, 
allowing  the  taking  of  interest  upon  money  lent  to 
the  amount  of  ten  per  cent.,  **  was  not  meant  or 
intended  for  maintenance  or  allowance  of  usury,  as 
divers  persons  blinded  with  inordinate  love  of 
themselves  have  and  yet  do  mistake  the  same,  but 
rather  was  made  and  intended  against  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  usury  as  a  thing  unlawful ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless, the  same  was  by  the  said  act  permitted 
for  the  avoiding  of  a  more  ill  and  inconvenience 
that  before  that  time  was  used  and  exercised." 
"  But,  forasmuch,"  it  is  added,  "  as  usury  is  by 
the  word  of  God  utterly  prohibited,  as  a  vice  most 
odious  and  detestable,  as  in  divers  places  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  it  is  evident  to  be  seen,  which  thing 
by  no  godly  teachings  and  persuasions  can  sink 
into  the  hearts  of  divers  greedy,  uncharitable,  and 
covetous  persons  of  this  realm,  nor  yet,  by  any 
terrible  threatenings  of  God's  wrath  and  vengeance, 
that  justly  hangeth  over  this  realm  for  the  great 
and  open  usury  therein  daily  used  and  practised, 
they  will  forsake  such  filthy  gam  and  lucre,  unless 
some  temporal  punishment  be  provided  and  or- 
dained in  that  behalf;"  it  is  enacted  that  the  late 
statute  be  *'  utterly  abrogate,  void,  and  repealed," 
and  that  whoever  shall  henceforth  lend  any  sum  of 
money  '^  for  any  manner  of  usury,  increase,  lucre, 
gain,  or  interest,  to  be  had,  received,  or  hoped  for," 
over  and  above  the  sum  so  lent,  shall  forfeit  the 
money,  and  shall  besides  suffer  imprisonment,  and 
make  fine  and  ransom,  at  the  king's  will  and  plea- 
sure. The  subsequent  history  of  this  act  is  very 
instructive.   Like  all  attempts  to  force  back  or  turn 
aside  by  statute  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of 
human  transactions,  it  wholly  fiedled  in  accomplish- 
ing its  object ;  and,  like  all  laws  that  so  aim  at 
effecting  what  is  impracticable,  it  only  added  to  the 
evil  it  was  designed  to  cure.     Accordingly,  after 
nearly  twenty  years'  trial  of  how  it  worked,  we  find 
the  legislature,  in  157 1,  declaring,  in  a  new  act 
(the  13th  Eliz.,  c.  8),  that  "it  hath  not  done  so 
much  good  as  it  was  hoped  it  should,  but  rather 
the  vice  of  usury  haik  much  more  exceedingly 
abounded,^      The  new  statute,  therefore,  repeals 
the  said  act  of  Edward  VI.,  and  revives  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.,  allowing  interest  at  ten  per  cent. 
And  such  continued  to  be  the  law  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  present  period .   Yet,  strangely  and 
absurdly  enough,  this  act  of  1571  is  also  entitled 
*'  An  Act  against  Usury,"  touching  the  iniquity  of 
which  it  actually  sermonises  in  the  usual  phrase- 
ology at  the  very  moment  of  permitting  and  legal- 
ising it.    The  tenor  of  the  principal  enacting  clause 
is  as  follows: — "And  forasmuch  as   all  usury, 
being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  is  sin,  and 
detestable,"   be  it  enacted  that  all  exaction  of 
usury  or  interest,  above  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent., 
shall  be  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
sum  80  exacted.     It   would    require    dexterous  I 


casuistry  to  demonstrate  that  if  to  take  interest  at 
eleven  per  cent,  was  a  detestable  sin,  to  take  in- 
terest at  ten  per  cent,  was  allowable.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  law  against  usury  at  all,  however,  the  penalty 
here  denounced  against  the  said  detestable  sin  was 
certainly  not  of  objectionable  seventy,  even  with  the 
taddition  made  by  fi  subsequent  clause,  that  offend- 
ers against  the  act  might  be  further  punished  and 
corrected  in  the  spiritual  court.  But  that  pro- 
vision, in  fact,  merely  went  to  restrain  the  spiritual 
court  from  proceeding  against  usury  when  it  did 
not  exceed  ten  per  cent.,  and  was  really  therefore 
protective,  and  not  penal,  in  its  nature. 

The  most  important  measure  that  was  taken  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  by  the 
government  of  Edward  VI.  was  the  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Steelyard  Company.  We  have 
in  the  two  preceding  Books  given  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  nature  of  this  famous  association  of 
ihe  German  or  Hanseatic  merchants  resident  in 
England,  and  have  brought  down  their  history  to 
the  treaty  of  Edward  IV.  with  the  Hanse  Towns, 
in  1475.*  Since  that  date  various  causes,  and 
especially  the  new  direction  given  to  European 
commerce  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  sea  to 
India,  had  very  greatly  reduced  the  eminence  of 
that  once  powerful  confederacy.  Antwerp  had  now 
far  distanced  Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic, 
in  the  race  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity ; 
other  trading  associations  had  arisen  in  various 
countries,  to  share  what  was  once  almost  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  and  as  order  and 
good  government  had  become  everywhere  better 
established,  even  individual  merchants,  in  many 
cases,  carried  on  their  operations  as  successfully  as 
any  company.  In  England,  however,  the  Hanse 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  from  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  under  their  ancient  charters 
and  more  recent  treaties,  continued  almost  to  mono- 
polise certain  branches  of  trade  in  which  they 
were  exempted  from  duties  payable  by  other 
traders,  and  from  their  superior  combination  and 
capital  were  even  sometimes  enabled  to  engage  in 
other  branches  with  such  advantages  as  nearly 
precluded  all  competition.  Thus,  on  the  stoppage 
of  the  direct  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1493, 
it  is  recorded  that  great  quantities  of  Flemish  ma- 
nufactures were  still  imported  into  England  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard  from  their  own  Hanse 
towns ;  and  that  this  activity  of  the  foreigners,  in 
a  trade  from  which  they  were  themselves  excluded, 
so  enraged  the  native  merchants  that  they  incited 
the  London  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  rise 
in  a  tumult,  in  which  they  attacked  and  rifled  the 
warehouses  of  the  obnoxious  Germans.  In  1505, 
when  Henry  VII.  granted  the  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration to  the  Company  of  Merchant- Adventurers  of 
England,  whose  proper  business  was  described  to 
be  to  trade  in  woollen-cloth  of  all  kinds  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  or 
Easterlings,  as  they  were  called,  were  expressly 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  that  branch  of 


*  Soe  ante,  p.  179,  andvoL  i.  p.  83i. 
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commerce ;  and  the  aldermen  or  governors  of  the 
association  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nisance of  two  thousand  marks  that  none  of  the 
members  should  carry  any  English  cloth  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  English  Merchant- 
Adventurers  in  the  Low  Countries.  Disputes 
between  the  two  rival  interests,  however,  conti- 
nued to  arise  from  time  to  time ;  and,  at  last,  in 
1520,  we  find  King  Henry  appointing  com- 
missioners to  treat  at  Bruges  with  others  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Hanse  Towns,  concerning  the 
several  privileges  at  any  time  granted  to  the 
Hanseatic  League  by  the  king  or  his  predecessors ; 
for  the  removal  of  the  abuses,  unjust  usages,  ex- 
tensions, enlargements,  restrictions,  and  other  mis- 
interpretations of  their  rights  with  which  the  Han- 
seatic merchants  in  England  might  be  chargeable, 
and  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  the  said  Hanseatic  League. 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  congress  does  not 
appear.  Meanwhile  the  Merchant- Adventurers,  as 
they  grew  in  wealth  and  power,  became  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  tolerate  with  patience  either  the 
irregular  encroachments  of  the  foreign  company, 
or  even  the  existence  of  its  invidious  privileges 
within  their  legal  limits.  The  first  movement  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Steelyard  Company  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  an  application  of  the  Mer- 
chant-Adventurers to  the  government  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1551.  An  answer  to  this  infor- 
mation having  been  given  in  by  the  aldermen  and 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  both  statements  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  solicitor-general  and  the 
recorder  of  London — upon  whose  report  the  coun- 
cil, on  the  iSrd  of  February,  1552,  resolved  that  the 
Steelyard  merchants  had  forfeited  their  liberties, 
and  should  for  the  fiiture  be  held  to  stand  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  upon  their  exports  and  imports 
upon  the  same  footing  with  any  other  strangers. 
The  alleged  grounds  of  this  decree,  as  we  gather 
them  partly  &om  King  Edward's  Journal,  partly 
from  other  accounts,  appear  to  have  been,  that 
the  charters  of  incorporation  of  the  Steelyard  Com- 
pany were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ; 
that,  no  particular  persons  or  towns  being  men- 
tioned in  their  grants  of  privileges,  it  was  uncertain 
to  what  persons  or  towns  the  said  privileges  ex- 
tended, by  reason  of  which  uncertainty  the  com- 
pany admitted  to  their  immunities  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king's 
customs  and  to  the  common  hurt  of  the  realm; 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  colouring  the 
good  of  other  foreigners,  that  is,  of  getting  such 
goods  passed  through  the  Custom-house  as  their 
own  ;  that  the  condition  had  been  broken  on 
which  their  privileges  when  formerly  forfeited  had 
been  restored  by  Edward  IV.,  namely,  that  Eng- 
lish subjects  should  enjoy  the  like  privileges  in 
Prussia  and  other  Hanseatic  parts ;  that,  whereas 
for  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  pretended  con- 
cession of  their  privileges,  they  used  to  transport 
no  merchandise  out  of  the  realm,  but  only  to  their 
own  countries,  nor  import  any  but  from  their  own 


countries,  they  now  not  only  conveyed  English 
merchandise  into  the  Netherlands,  but  also  im- 
ported into  England  the  merchandise  of  all  foreign 
countries ;  and,  lastly — which  was  no  doubt  a  chief 
reason,  though  one  rather  stronger,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  in  policy  than  in  law — ^that,  from  small 
beginnings,  they  had  so  increased  their  trade,  that 
it  now  constituted  almost  the  entire  trade  carried 
on  by  foreigners  in  the  kingdom ; — they  began, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  king's  Jounal, 
by  shipping  not  more  than  8  pieces  of  cloth; 
then  they  sent  out  100;  then  1000 ;  then  6000; 
till  now  there  was  exported  in  their  name  no  lesi 
a  quantity  than  44,000  pieces,  while  no  more  than 
1 100  pieces  were  exported  by  all  other  foreigners 
together.  Not  much  dependence,  however,  can 
be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  these  numhers. 
Other  charges  made  against  them,  also,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  though  not  mentioned  hj 
the  king,  were,  that  having  for  the  last  forty-fiTC 
years  had  the  sole  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  they  had  reduced  the  price  of  English 
wool  so  low  as  to  If.  6d,  per  stone ;  and  that  they 
had  likewise  greatly  depressed  the  home  con- 
market  by  the  quantities  of  foreign  grain  they  had 
imported.  In  addition  to  the  native  mercantile 
interest,  therefore,  they  had  arrayed  against  them 
the  whole  strength  of  the  agricultunl  interest, 
including  both  the  com- grower  and  the  wool- 
grower.  The  principal  commodities  which  they 
were  wont  to  import,  besides  grain,  are  stated  to 
have  been  cordage  and  other  naval  stores,  flax  and 
hemp,  linen  cloth,  wax,  and  steel.* 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Steelyard  merchants  is  said  to 
have  been,  that  the  English  Merchant- Adventuren 
the  same  year  shipped  off  for  Flanders  no  leas  a 
quantity  than  40,000  pieces  of  cloth.  The  abo- 
lition of  their  privileges,  however,  did  not  extin- 
guish the  community  of  the  Hanse  merchants  in 
England.  In  1554,  after  Queen  Mary's  marriage 
had  established  a  more  intimate  connexion  with 
the  empire,  their  privileges  were  restored,  on  the 
request  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
It  is  aflBrmed,  however,  though  the  fact  is  not  quite 
certain,  that,  after  a  year  or  two,  they  were  again 
withdrawn.  The  Steelyard  Company,  at  all  events, 
seems  never  to  have  completely  recovered  from  its 
sudden  unsettlement,  as  just  related ;  and,  though 
it  continued  to  subsist  as  a  trading  associatioa 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  present  period, 
its  circumstances  were  those  of  a  struggling  and 
gradually  declining  body,  till  at  last  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1591,  took  advantage  of  a  mandate  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  for  shutting  up  all  the 
factories  of  the  English  Merchant- Adventurere  in 
Germany,  to  direct  the  lord-mayor  and  sherifi  of 
London  to  shut  up  the  house  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Steelyard,  which  put  an  end  to  the 

•  See  Strypc'e  Eccles.  Mem.  lU.  77,  fce.,  where  Me  prietod  tji« 
entriea  reapecUng  the  affair  of  the  Steelyard  CompaBy.  J""  "r 
Council  Book.— Bunift,  Hut.  Ref.  nnder  UM.-Kiiif  Kdwrt* 
Journal.— Wheeler's  Treotlse  of  ConuBMoe,  1601.— AndcnoBiU«^ 
of  Cummeroe,  il.  109,  &G. 
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existence  of  the  company.  In  this  proceeding, 
although  the  queen  made  a  show  of  acting  ou  the 
principle  of  retaliation,  and  went  through  the  form 
of  demanding  a  revocation  of  the  imperial  decree 
hefore  she  took  the  final  step  in  the  husiness,  she 
was  very  well  pleased  that  her  application  was 
rejected,  and  that  she  was  thus  afforded  a  fair 
pretext  on  which  to  ged  rid  of  an  association,  the 
services  of  which,  however  useful  they  might  have 
been  in  earlier  times,  the  country  no  longer  stood 
in  need  of.  The  company  of  late,  indeed,  had  been 
only  an  annoyance  and  a  source  of  strife :  to  the 
last  the  Hanse  merchants,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tinued to  clamour  importunately  for  the  renewal 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  while  the  merchant- 
adventurers,  on  the  other,  were  as  incessantly  ex- 
claiming against  the  unfairness  of  any  association 
of  foreign  traders  being  suffered  to  reside  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  interfere  with  its  commerce  at  all. 
The  time  was  certainly  now  come  in  which  native 
capital  and  enterprise  were  quite  vigorous  enough 
to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid. 

The  trade  that  had  been  opened  with  Russia  in 
1553  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  from  which  sovereign  the  Russia  Company, 
as  already  noticed,  obtained  its  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration in  1 554.  By  this  charter  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  appointed,  during  his  life,  the  first  governor  of 
the  company,  which  was  authorised,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  English  subjects,  to  trade  not  only 
to  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
but  to  all  other  regions  not  already  known  to  English 
merchants.  The  following  year  two  more  ships 
were  sent  out,  which  sailed  up  the  Dwina  as  far  as 
Vologda,  from  which  port  Chancelor,  who  was  in 
command,  proceeded  again  to  Moscow,  and  there 
arranged  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Czar,  in 
which  all  the  usual  privileges  were  accorded  to  the 
English  traders.  In  1556  the  company  again  sent 
out  two  ships,  which  returned  the  same  year,  bring- 
ing along  with  them  the  two  that  had  been  frozen 
lip  in  Lapland  in  1553,  in  one  of  which  was  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby's  body.  They  also  brought  an 
ambassador  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
from  the  Czar ;  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  lost 
nearly  the  whole'of  the  valuable  presents  for  their 
majesties  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  next 
year  four  vesseb  were  dispatched,  one  of  which 
carried  back  the  ambassador,  and  along  with  him 
Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  as  agent  for  the  company, 
the  interests  of  which  were  afterwards  greatly  pro- 
moted by  his  exertions.  After  reaching  Russia,  Jen- 
kinson set  out  on  a  voyage  down  die  Volga  to  Astracan, 
from  whence  he  crossed  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Persia, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Bokhara,  or  Boghar, 
as  he  calls  it,  which  he  found  to  be  the  resort  of 
merchants  not  only  from  Russia,  Persia,  and  India, 
but  from  Cathay  or  China,  from  which  last  c6untry 
the  journey  occupied  nine  months.  Jenkinson, 
whose  object  was  to  establish  a  trade  between  the 
compan^*8  Russian  factories  and  Persia,  returned 
from  this  journey  in  1560,  and,  coming  home  to 
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England  the  same  year,  published  the  first  map  of 
Russia  that  had  ever  been  made.*  He  is  said  to 
have  made  no  fewer  than  six  subsequent  voyages  to 
Bokhara  by  the  same  route ;  yet  the  prospect  of 
the  trade  which  he  thus  opened  to  the  company, 
Anderson  remarks,  ^^  was  dropped  some  few  years 
after,  and  remained  as  if  it  had  never  been  tliought 
of,  until  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  in  1 741 ,  when 
it  was  revived  by  an  act  of  parhament  enabling 
the  Russian  company  to  trade  into  Persia ;  upon 
which  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk  were 
brought  home  by  the  very  same  way  that  Jenkin- 
son took  from  Persia  to  Russia,  and  from  theucc 
to  England."  '*  Yet,"  adds  the  historian,  •*  the 
continual  troubles  and  ravages  in  Persia  have  since 
suspended  the  good  effects  of  this  law."  In  1566 
the  Russia  company  obtained  from  the  Sophi  uf 
Persia  immunity  from  tolls  and  customs  for  their 
merchandise  in  that  kingdom,  and  full  protection 
for  their  goods  and  persons.  The  same  year  albo 
their  charter  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English  statute 
which  established  an  exclusive  mercantile  corpo- 
ration.t  In  1571  Jenkinson  went  out  to  Rus^sia 
with  the  appointment  of  ambassador  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Czar,  and  succeeded  both  in  ob- 
taining the  restoration  of  the  company's  privileges, 
which  the  Czar  had  suspended,  and  in  reinstating 
its  affairs,  which,  from  losses  and  mismanagement, 
had  fallen  into  great  disorder. 

The  event  in  the  reign  of  Mary  which  most 
affected  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  was 
the  loss  of  Calais  in  1558.  This  continental  town, 
which  England  had  held  for  two  hundred  and 
eleven  years,  however  useless,  or  worse  than  useless 
a  possession  it  might  be,  politically  considered, 
was,  as  Anderson  remarks,  "  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  a  staple  port,  to  disperse,  in  more  early 
times,  the  wool,  lead,  and  tin,  and  in  later  times 
the  woollen  manu&cturea  of  England,  into  the 
inland  countries  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Germany."  The  staple  for  the  above-mentioned 
articles  of  native  produce  was  now  transferred  to 
Bruges,  and  helped  somewhat  to  check  the  decline 
of  that  famous  emporium,  whose  uicient  grandeur 
had  been  for  some  time  fast  becoming  pale  under 
the  overshadowing  ascendancy  of  Antwerp. 

We  may  consider  as  an  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing internal  trade  of  the  country  in  this  reign  the 
passing  of  the  first  general  statute  for  the  repair 
of  the  nighways  (the  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8). 
This  act  directs  that  two  surveyors  of  the  highways 
shall  be  annually  elected  in  every  parish,  as  is  still 
done,  and  that  the  parishioners  shall  attend  four 
days  in  every  year  for  their  repair  with  wains  or 
carts,  oxen,  horses,  or  other  cattle,  and  all  other 
necessaries,  and  also  able  men  with  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each  ; 
householders,  cottagers,   and  others,  not  having 


'  See  JenkinBOD's  Voyage  in  Purehaa  and  Uaklu}'t. 

Of  ibis  act  the  UUe  onlv  Is  printed  nmong  the  S( 

Dim  :— "  An  Act  for  the  Corporation  of  Herohant^At 


*  See  Jenkinaon's  ^ 

•I  Oftbteaet  the  title  onlv  Is  printed  nmong  the'  Stntntes  of  the 
Realm  :— **  An  Act  for  the  Corporation  of  Herchant^Adventuroxt  for 
the  PiKOtery  of  New  Trades." 
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land,  if  they  be  not  hired  labouren,  by  themselves 
or  sufficient  substitutes  giving  their  personal  work 
or  travail.  Upon  this  statute  were  founded  all  the 
highway  acts  that  were  subsequently  passed  before 
the  introduction  of  tolls  or  turnpikes  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Of  these  there  were  six  in  all 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  about  nineteen 
in  that  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  England  may  be  said 
to  have  risen  through  the  whole  of  the  space  that 
in  the  life  of  a  human  being  would  be  described 
as  intervening  between  the  close  of  infancy  and 
commencing  manhood.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
vigorous  boyhood  and  adolescence  of  the  national 
industry,  when,  although  its  ultimate  conquests 
were  still  afar  off,  the  path  that  led  to  them  was 
fairly  and  in  good  earnest  entered  upon,  and  every 
step  was  one  of  progress  and  buoyant  with  hope. 
In  the  busier  scene,  however,  that  now  opens  upon 
us,  the  crowd  of  recorded  facts  is  too  great  to  be 
marshalled  within  our  limited  space,  and,  passing 
over  many  things  that  would  properly  enter  into  a 
complete  chronological  deduction  of  our  commerce 
from  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  of  a  few  of 
the  most  indicative  particulars. 

An  act  was  passed  by  Elizabeth's  first  parlia- 
ment (the  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  13)  which  is  remarkable 
for  a  liberality  of  view  going  far  beyond  the  notions 
that  were  clung  to  by  our  commercial  legislation 
in  much  later  times.  The  preamble  is  a  confes- 
sion of  the  loss  and  inconvenience  that  had  already 
avenged  the  interference  of  the  legislature  with  the 
natural  freedom  of  commerce  by  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  what  have  been  called  the  navi- 
gation laws.*  Since  the  making  of  these  statutes 
prohibiting  the  export  or  import  of  merchandise 
by  English  subjects  in  any  but  English  ships, 
"other  foreign  princes,"  says  this  recital,  "  finding 
themselves  aggrieved  with  the  said  several  acts,  as 
thinking  that  the  same  were  made  to  the  hurt  and 
prejudice  of  their  country  and  navy,  have  made 
like  penal  laws  against  such  as  should  ship  out  of 
their  countries  in  any  other  vessels  than  of  their 
sevend  countries  and  dominions ;  by  reason  whereof 
there  hath  not  only  grown  great  displeasure  between 
the  foreign  princes  and  the  kings  of  this  realm,  but 
also  the  merchants  have  been  sore  grieved  and  en- 
damaged." The  damage  sustained  by  the  merchants 
of  course  consisted  in  the  monopoly  freights  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  diminish  trade  by  dimi- 
nishing consumption,  and  a  share  in  the  pressure 
of  which  was  borne  by  every  consumer  in  the 
kingdom.  The  law  was  now  so  far  relaxed  that 
merchandise  was  allowed  to  be  exported  and  im- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms  upon  the  payment  of 
aliens'  customs;  and  the  two  great  companies  of 
the  Merchant-Adventorera  and  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple,  were  further  empowered,  twice  in  the 
year,  to  export  gooda  firom  the  river  Thames  in 


foreign  vessels,  on  payment  only  of  the  ordinary 
duties. 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Eneland  at  the  conunencement  of  the 
reign  of  Eliz8%eth  have  been  preserved  by  Ludo- 
vico  Guicciardini  (nephew  of  the  great  historian 
of  Italy)  in  his  Description  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  written  about  this  time.  The  Dutch, 
he  tells  us,  were  wont  to  import  annually  to  Bruges 
upwards  of  1200  sacks  of  English  wool,  worth 
250,000  crowns.  And  ^^it  is  marvelloua,"  be 
adds,  "  to  think  of  the  vast  quantity  of  drapery 
imported  by  the  English  into  the  Netherlimds, 
being  undoubtedly,  one  year  with  another,  above 
200,000  pieces  of  all  kinds,  which,  at  the  most 
moderate  rate  of  25  crowns  per  piece,  is  5,000,000 
of  crowns,  or  10,000,000  of  Dutch  guilders  (above 
1,000,000/.  sterling);  so  that  these  and  otlier 
merchandise  brought  to  us  by  the  English,  and 
carried  from  us  to  them,  may  make  the  annual 
amount  to  be  more  than  12,000,000  of  crowns,  vr 
24,000,000  of  guilders  (about  2,400,000/.  sterling), 
to  the  great  b^efit  of  both  countries,  neither  of 
which  could  possibly,  or  not  without  the  greatest 
damage,  dispense  with  this,  their  vast  munial 
commerce  ;  of  which  the  merchants  on  both  sides 
are  so  sensible,  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  way  of 
insuring  their  merchandise  from  losses  at  sea  by  a 
joint  contribution."*  These  last  words  are  said  to 
DC  the  earliest  notice  of  marine  insurance,  which 
they  would  seem  to  imply  was  first  adopted  in  the 
trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  England.  The 
magnitude  of  that  trade,  as  here  described,  greatly 
surpasses  any  conjectural  estimate  of  its  extent 
which  could  reasonably  have  been  hazarded  from 
the  common  notions  entertained  of  the  general  state 
of  commerce  at  this  date.  In  fact,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  there 
is  probably  no  single  country,  not  even  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  which  England  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  carries  on  a  larger  commerce  than  she 
appears,  from  this  statement,  to  have  done  with  the 
Netherlands  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Antwerp,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  at 
this  time  the  most  eminent.  Exclusive  of  the 
French,  who,  next  to  the  native  merchanta,  were 
the  most  numerous  class  of  resident  traders,  it 
contained,  according  to  Guicciardini,  above  a 
thousand  foreigners  engaged  in  commerce,  con- 
sisting of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Danes  and  other  Easterlings,  and  Eng- 
lish. His  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
Antwerp  with  the  British  Islands  is  as  follows  : — 
'*To  England  Antwerp  sends  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  silver  bullion,  quicksilver,  wrought 
silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver 
thread,  camblets,  mgrams,  spices,  drugs,  augar* 
cotton,  cummin,  gJls,  linens  fine  and  coarse,  tergca, 
demi-ostades,  tapesdr,  madder,  hm  in  great 
quantities,  glass,  salt-fish,  metallic  and  other  iner<> 
ceries  of  all  sorts  to  a  great  value,  arms  of  all 
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kinds,  ammunition  for  war,  and  household  furni- 
ture. From  England  Antwerp  receives  vast  quan- 
tities of  fine  and  coarse  draperies,  fringes  and  other 
things  of  that  kind  to  a  great  value,  the  finest  wool, 
excellent  saffron  in  small  quantities,  a  great  quantity 
of  lead  and  tin,  sheep  and  rabhit  skins  without 
number,  and  various  other  sorts  of  fine  peltry  and 
leather,  beer,  cheese,  and  other  sorts  of  provisions 
in  great  quantities ;  also  Malmesey  wines,  which 
the  English  import  from  Candia.  To  Scotland 
Antwerp  sends  but  little,  as  that  country  is  chiefiy 
supplied  from  England  and  France:  Antwerp, 
however,  sends  hither  some  spicery,  sugars,  madder, 
wrought  silks,  camblets,  serges,  linen,  and  mercery; 
and  Scotland  sends  to  Antwerp  vast  quantities  of 
peltry  of  many  kinds,  leather,  wool,  indifferent 
cloth,  and  fine  large  pearls,  though  not  of  quite  so 
good  a  water  as  the  Oriental  ones.  To  Ireland 
Antwerp  sends  much  the  same  commodities  and 
quantities  as  to  Scotland ;  and  Antwerp  takes  from 
Ireland  skins  and  leather  of  divers  sorts,  some  low- 
priced  cloths,  and  other  gross  things  of  little  value.'* 
This  minute,  complete,  and  authentic  account  of 
the  chief  branch  of  our  national  commerce  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
records  of  the  present  period. 

From  other  parts  of  Guicciardini's  description 
of  Antwerp,  a  few  additional  particulars  may  be 
gleaned  of  interest  in  the  history  of  English  com- 
merce. The  English  Bourse  or  Exchange  was 
the  place  where  the  merchants  of  the  several 
nations  that  were  congregated  in  this  great  mart 
used  to  meet  for  an  hour  every  morning  and 
evening,  to  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, with  the  assistance  of  their  interpreters  and 
brokers.  The  English  cloths,  stuffs,  and  wool 
brought  to  Antwerp  were  exported  thence  to 
Venice,  Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy ;  English  cloths  were  sent  to 
Germany  *'  as  a  rare  and  curious  thing,  and  of 
high  price."  Large  quantities  of  the  same  mer- 
chandise also  went  to  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Eastland,  Livonia,  and  Poland ;  some  to  France ; 
and  a  small  portion  also  to  Spain.  To  the  last- 
mentioned  country,  indeed,  is  stated  to  have  been 
sent  everything  produced  by  human  industry  and 
labour ;  "  to  which,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  the 
meaner  people  of  Spain  have  an  utter  aversion." 
A  considerable  quantity  of  English  wool,  however, 
probably  still  continued  to  be  exported  direct  from 
England  to  Spain,  and  was  there  worked  up  into 
finer  fabrics  than  the  looms  of  this  country  could 
yet  produce. 

A  memorable  branch  of  English  commerce  is 
believed  to  have  begun  in  the  year  1562 — the 
detestable  African  slave-trade,  it  is  related  that 
Mr.  John  Hawkins — the  same  who  under  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished as  a  naval  commander — having  learned 
that  negroes  brought  a  very  good  price  in  Hispa- 
niola,  assisted  by  the  subscriptions  of  sundry  gentle- 
men, now  fitted  out  three  ships,  of  which  the 
largest  was  120  tons,  the  smallest  only  40,  and, 


proceeding  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  there  made  up 
his  cargo  with  human  beings,  and  sailed  with 
them  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  sold  his  Africans 
and  his  English  goods,  and,  loading  his  ships 
with  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  many  pearls,  re- 
turned home  the  next  year,  having  made  a  very 
prosperous  adventure.  Other  two  voyages  of  the 
same  kind  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  by 
Hawkins  who,  in  commemoration  of  his  priority 
over  ail  his  countrymen  in  this  line  of  enterprise, 
received  as  an  addition  to  his  arms  ''  a  demi-moor 
proper,  bound  with  a  cord ;"  but  we  do  not  hear 
much  more  of  the  African  slave-trade  as  carried  on 
by  the  English,  till  after  the  close  of  the  present 
period. 

It  was  in  the  year  1566  that  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  London,  was  begun 
by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  styled  the 
queen's  merchant,  according  to  Anderson, "  because 
he  had  the  management  of  all  her  remittances,  and 
her  other  money  concerns  with  foreign  states,  and 
with  her  armies  beyond  sea,"  Before  this  the 
merchants  of  London  used  to  meet  in  Lombard- 
street  in  the  open  air.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  also  an  eminent  London 
merchant,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  the  project  of  building  an  exchange  or 
covered  walk  for  ihe  merchants  of  his  native  capital, 
similar  to  what  he  had  seen  in  Antwerp  and  other 
foreign  cities,  but  who  died  before  he  could  carry 
his  design  into  execution.  His  son  received  a  uni- 
versity education,  having  studied  at  Cains  (or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  Gronville)  College,  Cambridge, 
but  was  from  the  first  intended  by  his  father  for  a 
commercial  life,  and  accordingly  became  a  member 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  the  same  to  which  Sir 
Richard  himself,  and  also  his  brother  Sir  John 
Gresham,  belonged.  Sir  Thomas  was  employed, 
as  his  father  had  been,  in  negotiating  foreign  loans, 
and  managing  other  money  transactions,  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  enjoyed  the  distmguished  favour  both  of 
that  king  and  of  his  successors.  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  knighthood  in  1559.  Ten  years  after, 
by  his  advice,  the  experiment  was  first  tried  of 
raising  a  loan  for  the  crown  at  home,  instead  of 
resorting,  as  had  always  hitherto  been  done,  to 
foreign  capitalists;  and  from  that  time  the  new 
plan  continued  usually  to  be  followed,  to  the  great 
advantage  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  public. 
Sir  Thomas  proposed  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citi- 
zens of  London  to  erect  a  commodious  building 
for  the  merchants  to  meet  in  at  his  own  charge, 
provided  they  would  find  him  a  site ;  and,  his  offer 
being  at  once  accepted,  a  piece  of  ground,  then 
covered  with  three  streets,  cidled  New-alley,  Swan- 
alley,  and  St.  Christopher's-alley,  was  purchased 
for  3532/.  The  houses,  it  is  related,  about  eighty 
in  number,  being  cried  by  a  bellman,  and  sold  to 
persons  who  agreed  to  take  them  down  and  cany 
away  the  materials,  brought  the  sum  of  478/. ; 
after  which  the  ground  was  levelled  at  the  charge 
of  the  city,  and  possession  of  it  given  by  the  lord 
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mayor  and  aldermen  to  Gresham,  who  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  building  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1566 ;  and  by  November  of  the  following  year  the 
edifice,  which  was  of  brick,  was  covered  with  a 
roof  of  slate.  It  was  at  first  called  the  Bourse  or 
Burse;  but  in  15*70,  soon  after  it  was  finished,  as 
Holinshed  tells  us,  "the  thrce-and-twentieth  of 
January,  the  queen's  majesty,  accompanied  with 
her  nobility,  came  firom  her  house  at  the  Strand, 
called  Somerset  Place,  and  entered  the  city  of 
Iy)ndon  by  Temple  Bar,  Fleet-street,  Cheape,  and 
so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  she  dined : 
after  dinner  her  grace  returned  through  Comhill, 
entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  her 
highness  had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above- 
ground,  especially  the  Pawn,  which  was  richly 
fupiished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in  the 
city,  she  caused  the  same  Burse,  by  an  herald  and 


a  trumpet,  to  be  proclaimed  the  Royal  Exchange, 
so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth,  and  not  other- 
w ise. "  Gresham,  by  his  will,  devised  the  Exchange 
which  he  had  thus  erected  in  equal  shares  to  the 
corporation  of  London  and  to  the  Mercers'  Company, 
and  so  the  property  continues  to  be  held  to  the  present 
day.  The  original  building,  a  quadrangular  arcade 
surrounding  an  open  court,  with  galleries  abore 
containing  shops,  &c.,  perished  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666 ;  after  which  the  stone  building  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  that  was  lately  burned  down,  wu 
erected  by  the  city  and  the  Mercers*  Company  at 
a  cost  of  80,000/.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
died  in  1579,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
scholar  as  well  as  a  merchant,  is  also  illustriona 
as  the  founder  of  the  civic  college  known  by 
his  name,  originally  established  in  his  house  iii 
Bishopsgate-street,  which  stood  where  the  Excise 
Office  now  stands. 


Sn  Thomas  Gbuham's  Exobanoi,  Lovdov.    From  a  Ftint  in  the  Gaildhall  Library. 


In  1567  the  series  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
chiefly  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  a  new  passage 
to  India,  which  illustrates  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, commenced  with  the  first  voyage  of  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  who  entered  upon  hi's  adventurous 
expedition  with  two  barks  of  only  twenty-five 
tons  each,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons;  in  the 
fitting  out  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  several 
persons  of  rank,  and  especially  by  Ambrose 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  (elder  brother  of  Lei- 
cester). The  government,  however,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  also  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
expedition,  upon  which  the  sanguine  and  intrepid 
commander  is  said  to  have  set  out  with  a  deter- 
mination either  to  discover  the  north-west  passage, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Frobisher  and  his 
companions  sailed  firom  Deptford  on  the  8th  of 


June,  the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich 
looking  on  from  a  window  of  the  palace  aa  they 
passed  by,  and  waving  her  hand  to  thena  by  way 
of  expressing  her  good  wishes  and  bidding  them 
farewell.  Proceeding  along  the  eastern  coaat,  they 
reached  Fara,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islanda,  fm 
whence  they  directed  their  course  westward  till 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Greenlfcna> 
upon  which,  however,  they  were  not  able  to  effect 
a  landing.  After  this  Frobisher  entered  the  strait 
leading  to  Hudson's  Bay  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  landed  on  some  of  the  adjacent  coaatj, 
which  he  took  possession  of  for  the  English  crow^. 
The  loss  of  some  of  his  men,  however,  now  made 
him  resolve  to  return  home ;  and,  after  encounter- 
ing a  terrible  storm,  he  arrived  at  Harwich  on  t« 
2nd  of  October.    A  circumstance  that  happened  a 
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short  time  after  the  return  of  this  expedition  sud- 
denly produced  a  general  excitement  respecting 
ity  much  greater  than  had  heen  awakened  hy  the 
geographical  discoveries  in  which  it  had  resulted. 
Among  other  specimens  of  the  produce  of  the 
lands  he  had  added  to  the  queen's  dominions, 
Frohisher  had  hrought  home  with  him  a  piece  of 
heavy  hlack  stone,  a  fragment  of  which  the  wife  of 
a  person  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen  threw  into 
the  fire^  when,  being  taken  out  again,  and  quenched 
in  vinegar,  it  glittered  like  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
afterwfl^s,  upon  being  fused,  actually  found  to  con- 
tain a  portion  of  that  metal.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known  numbers  of  people  eagerly  offered  their  sub- 
scriptions to  enable  Frohisher  to  proceed  on  a  second 
expedition ;  the  queen  herself  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal one  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  of  two 
hundred  tons  burden.  With  this,  and  two  barks 
of  about  thirty  tons  each,  he  again  set  out  from 
Harwich  on  the  31st  of  May,  157*7.  This  time 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  to  India : 
the  adventurers  had  been  expressly  commanded  to 
make  the  collection  of  gold  ore  their  only  object ; 
and,  accordingly,  after  having  reached  Frobisher's 
Strait,  as  before,  and  found  a  quantity  of  the  black 
stone  on  some  of  the  islands  where  they  landed, 
they  prepared  to  return  to  England,  which  they 
reached  in  the  end  of  September.  Commissioners 
were  now  appointed  by  the  queen  to  report  on  the 
whole  affair ;  and  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
anything  could  be  got  out  of  the  pieces  of  black 
stone,  it  was  still  deemed  expedient  that  another 
expedition  should  be  sent  out,  either  to  make  search 
for  more  genuine  specimens  of  gold  ore,  or  at  least 
to  prosecute  the  pursuit  of  the  north-west  passage, 
of  which  the  discovery  of  Frobisher's  Strait  had 
appeared  to  open  a  prospect.  Accordingly,  on  the 
3l8t  of  May,  1518,  Frohisher  again  sailed  from 
Harwich  with  twelve  ships  in  addition  to  the 
tliree  he  had  commanded  on  his  last  voyage,  that 
he  might  bring  or  send  home  an  abundant  importa- 
tion of  the  black  ore.  This  attempt,  however,  proved 
wholly  unsuccessful ;  it  was  only  after  having  been 
carried  far  out  of  their  course  by  storms  and  cur- 
rents, that  about  half  the  number  of  the  ships  at 
last  reached  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  when  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  longer  continu- 
ance in  these  inclement  regions ;  so  that,  having 
collected  as  much  of  the  black  stone  as  he  could 
find,  Frohisher,  without  having  added  any- 
thing to  his  former  discoveries,  again  set  sail  for 
England,  which  he  reached  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  supposed 
ore  appears  to  have  only  proved  another  exem- 
plification of  the  truth  of  the  old  remark — that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.  To  Frohisher,  however, 
geography  owes  the  first  penetration  into  these 
Polar  seas,  and  the  discovery  both  of  tlie  strait  that 
bears  his  name,  and  of  various  islands,  sounds,  and 
points  within  and  around  it.  Frohisher  was  after- 
wards employed  in  other  naval  commands,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  against 
the  Spanish  Armada,  after  one  of  the  engagements 


with  which  his  valour  waa  recompensed  by  the  lord 
high  admiral  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
died  in  1594  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  an 
attack  upon  a  fort  near  Brest,  which  was  held  by  a 
party  of  leaguers  and  Spaniards  against  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  to  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent 
with  four  men-of-war. 

At  the  same  time  that  Frohisher  was  engaged  in 
his  third  and  last  expedition  of  discovery  in  the 
seas  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent,  the 
celebrated  Francis  Drake  was  performing  the 
second  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  the  first 
having  been  accomplished  more  than  half  a  century 
before  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Fernando  de 
Magalhanes,  the  discoverer  of  the  strait  which  still 
bears  his  name.  We  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
place  with  the  political  circumstances  in  which 
Drake's  enterprise  originated ;  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  had  the  secret  sanction  of  Elizabeth,  although 
its  primary  object  was  to  attack  the  possessions  and 
plunder  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
this  country  was  then  at  peace.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed were  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
friends  of  Drake ;  they  were  five  in  number,  the 
largest,  the  Pelican,  in  which  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  sailed,  being  of  a  hundred  tons 
burden ;  the  smallest,  a  pinnace  of  fifteen  tons ; 
and,  including  sevextd  gentlemen,  the  younger 
sons  of  noble  families,  the  entire  number  of  persons 
whom  they  carried  was  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  The  litde  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1517.  After  making  the  coast 
of  Brazil  and  entering  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Drake's 
ship  and  two  others  had  passed  through  the  Strait 
of  Magalhanes,  or  Magellan,  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  1518.  The  southern  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Drake, 
who  then  ran  up  along  the  western  coast  of 
America,  as  far  as  to  latitude  48^  north,  collecting, 
at  the  same  time,  immense  booty  by  a  succession 
of  exploits  against  the  Spaniards,  the  relation  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject. 
Drake  was  the  first  navigator  who  had  ever  ad- 
vanced to  nearly  so  high  a  latitude  along  the  North 
American  coast  He  afterwards  sailed  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  Molucca  Islands  and  Java,  and, 
steering  thence  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
finished  his  voyage  round  the  world  by  returning 
to  Plymouth,  which  he  reached  on  Monday  the 
26th  of  September,  1580,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  and  ten  months.  "  The  queen,"  says 
Camden,  *'  received  him  graciously,  and  laid  up 
the  treasure  he  brought  by  way  of  sequestration, 
that  it  might  be  forthcoming  if  the  Spaniard  should 
demand  it.  His  ship  she  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
in  a  little  creek  near  Deptford,  upon  the  Thames, 
as  a  monument  of  his  so  lucky  sailing  round  the 
world,  where  the  carcass  thereof  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
And  having,  as  it  were,  consecrated  it  as  a  me- 
morial with  great  ceremony,  she  was  banqueted  in 
it,  and  conferred  on  Drake  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. At  this  time  a  bridge  of  planks,  by  which 
they  came  nboard  the  ship,  sunk  under  the  crowd 
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of  people,  and  fell  down  with  an  hundred  men 
upon  it,  who,  notwithstanding,  had  none  of  them 
any  harm.  So  that  that  ship  may  seem  to  have 
heen  built  under  a  lucky  planet."  Drake's  ship 
was  preserved  at  Deptford  till  it  was  quite  decayed ; 
and  at  last,  when  it  was  broken  up,  a  chair  was 
made  of  one  of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  As  for  the  treasure  brought 
home  by  the  great  navigator,  it  is  probable  that, 
although  a  considerable  sum  was  afterwards  paid 
out  of  it  in  satisfaction  of  claims  made  in  the 
name  of  some  Spanish  merchants,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  divided  among  the  captors.  Camden 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  although  the  common  people 
admired  and  highly  commended  Drake,  as  judging 
it  no  less  honourable  to  have  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  the  name  and  glory  than  of  the  empire  of  their 
country,  yet  ''  nothing  troubled  him  more  than 
that  some  of  the  chief  men  at  court  refused  to 
accept  the  gold  which  he  offered  them  as  gotten 
by  piracy."  The  queen,  however,  stood  firmly  by 
him,  and  when  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
complained  in  passionate  terms  of  his  having  so 
much  as  dared  to  sail  in  the  Indian  Sea,  she  boldly 
replied,  that  she  understood  not  why  her  subjects, 
or  those  of  any  other  prince,  should  be  debarred 
from  the  Indies  (that  is,  the  Americas),  to  which 
she  could  not  admit  that  the  Spaniard  had  any 
just  title,  either  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome*s  donation 
or  by  any  other  claim.  She  maintained  that  no 
imaginary  right  of  property,  asserted  either  by 
the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese,  could  hinder  other 
princes  from  trading  to  those  countries,  and,  with- 
out any  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  from  trans- 
porting colonies  into  such  parts  of  them  as  were 
not  already  settled.  Nor,  she  concluded,  could 
she  or  any  other  prince  be  with  any  reason  pre- 
vented from  freely  navigating  that  vast  ocean, 
seeing  the  use  of  the  sea  and  air  is  common  to  all ; 
^'  neither  can  a  title  to  the  ocean  belong  to  any 
people  or  private  persons,  forasmuch  as  neither 
nature  nor  public  use  and  custom  permitteth  any 
possession  thereof."  This  high  tone,  never  before 
so  distinctly  taken  by  the  English  government, 
and  never  afterwards  lowered,  was  mainly  inspired 
by  Drake's  brilliant  exploits. 

The  next  voyages  of  discovery  that  fall  to  be 
mentioned  after  Drake's  circumnavigation  are  the 
three  made  by  John  Davis  in  quest  of  a  north- 
west passage;  the  first  in  1585,  in  which  he 
sailed  as  far  north  as  to  the  '?3rd  degree  of  latitude, 
and  discovered  the  strait  to  which  he  has  lefl  his 
name ;  the  second,  in  1586,  in  which  he  made 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  at  a  point 
farther  to  the  south;  the  third,  in  1587,  in  which 
he  again  ascended  the  strait  he  had  discovered  two 
years  before,  with  no  better  success  than  at  first. 
In  these  attempts  Davis  was  encouraged  and 
assisted,  not  only  by  several  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile commumty,  but  by  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
and  others  of  the  queen's  ministers  and  the 
nobility. 

Meanwhile  another  voyage  round  the  world  was 


performed  by  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cavendish,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  property  in 
Suffolk,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three 
vessels  on  the  21st  of  July,  1586,  and,  after  a 
course  both  of  navigation  and  of  hostilities  against 
the  Spaniards  strongly  resembling  that  pursued  by 
Drake,  finished  his  circumnavigation  by  retoniing 
to  the  same  port  on  the  9th  of  September,  1588, 
having  thus  been  absent  little  more  than  two  yean 
and  one  month.  This  voyage,  however,  was  not 
productive  of  any  geographical  discoveries  of  im- 
portance, though  it  corrected  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  preceding  navigators.  In  a  second  South- 
Sea  voyage,  undertaken  by  Cavendish  in  1591, 
Captain  John  Davis,  mentioned  above,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  ships,  had  the  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  Falkland  Islands.*  Other  South-Sea 
voyages,  made  by  Andrew  Merrick  in  1589,  and 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  1593,  added  little  or 
nothing  to  geographical  knowledge ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  undertaken  in  1602,  by  Cap- 
tain George  Weymouth,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  companies. 

By  this  time,  also,  a  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  India  had  been  opened  by  the  English, 
In  1581  a  number  of  eminent  merchants  were  in- 
corporated into  a  company  for  trading  to  Turkey, 
to  which  country  the  charter  declared  that  tbej 
had,  at  their  own  great  costs  and  charges,  found 
out  and  opened  a  trade  **  not  heretofore  in  the 
memory  of  any  man  now  living  known  to  he  com- 
monly used  and  frequented  by  way  of  me^ 
cliandise."  Wishing  to  engage  in  the  trade  to 
India,  this  company,  in  1583,  dispatched  Messn. 
Newbery  and  Fitch  to  Tripoli  in  Syria,  from 
which  they  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  down 
the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Ormus,  where 
they  embarked  for  Goa,  Newbury  died  in  India, 
but  Fitch,  after  having  visited  Agra,  Bengal,  Pegu, 
Ceylon,  and  Cochin,  returning  by  Goa,  Ormus,uui 
Aleppo,  arrived  again  in  England  in  April  1591. 
A  trade,  however,  carried  on  by  this  overlwd 
route,  could  never  have  enabled  tlie  English  mer- 
chants to  compete  with  their  Portuguese  rivals; 
and  before  Fitch's  return  this  had  come  to  be 
generally  felt.  It  appears  that,  in  1589,  I  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  queen  from  sundry  mer- 
chants, requesting  permission  to  make  a  trading 
adventure  to  India  by  sea.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1591,  nearly  at  the  very  moment  at  which  Fitch 
made  his  reappearance,  three  ships,  fitted  out  by 
the  chief  members  of  the  Turkey  Company,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of 
which,  commanded  by  Captain  Lancaster,  after 
Bufifering  many  disasters,  reached  India,  and  took 
in  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  spices  at  Sumatra 
and  Ceylon.  But  having  aflerwaids  set  out  for 
the  West  Indies,  Lancaster  there  lost  his  ship,  ai:d 
was  left  with  his  crew  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Mona,  near  Hispaniola,  from  which  he  vxs 
brought  home  to  Europe  by  a  French  vessel  in 

•  Se«  Boney'i  DiMorviiei  in  Uw  Soatti  Sea,  vol  0.  p.  Itt 
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May,  1594,  after  having  been  absent  about  three 
years  and  two  months.  Three  other  ships,  sent 
out  for  India  and  China  in  1596  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  and  some  other  London  merchants,  were 
still  more  unfortunate.  Meanwhile  the  war  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  cut  off  the  usual  supply 
of  Oriental  productions  by  the  medium  of  the 
latter  country,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of 
pepfier  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  three  to 
eight  shillings  a  pound,  and  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities in  the  same  proportion,  none  being  to  be 
had  except  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  gone  into  the 
India  trade  in  1595,  and  were  already  carrying  it 
on  with  great  success.  In  1599  the  merchants  of 
the  Turkey  Company  made  another  attempt  to 
establish  a  land  trade  with  India  by  dispatching  a 
Mr.  Mildeuhall  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  at 
Agra ;  but  he  did  not  reach  that  capital  till  the 
year  1603,  and,  although  he  afterwards  obtained 
important  commercial  privileges  for  the  company 
from  the  Mohammedan  emperor,  his  proceedings 
do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  present  period. 
In  the  mean  time  the  scheme  of  an  East  India 
trade,  to  be  carried  on  by  sea,  and  independently 
of  the  Turkey  Company,  had  at  last  been  taken  up 
with  effect  On  the  22nd  of  September,  1599,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  merchants  of 
Ijondon,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  as- 
sem  led  at  Founders'  Hall,  and  united  themselves 
into  an  association  for  trading  to  India,  for  which 
purpose  they  subscribed  on  the  spot  a  capital  of 
above  30,000/.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  thev 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  in  which 
they  represented  that,  stimulated  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  voyages  to  the  East  Indies 
already  made  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  fitting 
out  another  voyage,  for  which  they  had  bought 
ships  in  England,  the  associated  merchants  had 
resolved  upon  making  a  voyage  of  adventure  of  the 
Eame  kiud,  and  for  that  purpose  entreated  that  her 
majesty  would  grant  them  letters  patent  of  incor- 
poration, succession,  &c.,  seeing  that  the  proposed 
trade,  being  so  remote,  could  not  be  managed  but 
by  a  joint  and  united  stock.  This  movement  led, 
after  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  prospect  of  a  peace 
with  Spain,  to  the  grant  by  the  queen,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1600,  of  a  charter  to  a  ^reat  number 
of  gentlemen  therein  named,  constituting  them  one 
body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  *•  The 
Governor  and  Company  oif  the  Merchants  of  Lon- 
don trading  into  the  East  Indies,"  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  alderman  of  London,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Turkey  Company,  being  appointed 
the  first  governor.  The  charter,  among  other 
privileges,  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of  trading, 
for  fifteen  years,  to  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward 
as  far  as  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  excepting  such 
countries  or  ports  as  might  be  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  any  Christian  prince  in  amity  with  the 
queen.  The  new  company  lost  no  time  in  sending 
out  their  first  adventure.  Four  ships,  the  best  that 
could  be  found  in  England,  although  the  largest 


was  only  of  six  hundred  tons  burden,  the  smallest 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and 
carrying  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  having 
been  put  under  the  command  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  styled  Admiral  of  the  little  fleet,  and  invested 
by  the  queen  with  the  power  of  exercising  martial 
law,  dropped  down  from  Woolwich  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1601,  but  did  not  take  their  departure 
from  Torbay  till  the  22nd  of  April,  and  did  not 
reach  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  the  5th  of  June  in 
the  following  year.  In  consequence  of  the  time 
thus  lost  Lancaster  did  not  return  home  till  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  the  history  of  all 
but  the  mere  opening  of  the  commerce  of  the 
English  with  India  belongs  to  the  next  period.* 

A  beginning  was  also  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  reign  in  the  attempt  to  effect  settle- 
ments in  some  of  the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the 
earth,  although  the  proper  foundation  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  England  must  be  referred  to  a 
later  date.  In  1516  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (step- 
brother of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  had  published  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  north-west  passage, 
and,  two  years  af^er,  had  obtained  a  patent,  em- 
powering him  to  occupy  and  colonise  such  parts  of 
the  Nor&  American  continent  as  were  not  already 
in  the  possession  of  any  of  tlie  queen's  allies. 
Gilbert,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  Raleigh, 
made  an  attempt  the  same  year  to  carry  bis  project 
into  execution;  but  he  had  not  long  put  out  to  sea 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  best  ships.  No  better  success  attended  a 
second  attempt  of  the  two  brothers  in  1583  :  after 
having  reached  Newfoundland,  Gilbert,  who  has 
been  cedled  "  the  father  of  our  plantations," 
perished  with  his  ship  in  a  storm  on  his  voyage 
home;  and  of  four  other  vessels,  of  which  the 
expedition  consisted,  only  one  reached  England. 
The  next  year,  however,  Kaleigh,  not  discouraged 
by  this  disastrous  failure,  having  obtained  letters 
patent  from  the  queen,  erapting  to  him  all  such 
countries  as  he  should  discover  in  full  property, 
with  the  reservation  only  to  the  crown  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  that  might  be  found 
in  them,  again  fitted  out  two  ships,  and  dispatched 
them  to  the  North  American  coast,  with  directions 
to  take  a  more  southerly  course  than  that  which 
had  been  followed  by  Gilbert  The  result  of  this 
voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  part  of  the 
American  continent  which  Elizabeth  honoured,  in 
allusion  to  herself,  with  the  name  of  Virginia-f 
Raleigh's  patent  was  now  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and,  early  in  1 585,  he  sent  out  another 
fleet  of  seven  vessels,  under  the  conduct  of  his 
relative,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  most  distin- 
guished pers6n,  alike  as  a  seaman  and  as  a  soldier, 
to  take  complete  possession  of  and  effect  a  settle- 
ment on  the  newly-acquired  territory.  Grenville 
actually  left  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
men  on  the  island  of  Roanoak,  adjacent  to  the 

*  Maephftnon's  Hiitory  of  Um  Eaiop^n  ComnMrM  with  ladiib 
4to.l819.i>p.7t-89. 

i  Virginia  oriffinally  eomprahewUd  both  tiia  fnmnH  atata  of  that 
nam  JuA  tba  a^joinlDg  eoiuitiy  of  North  Carolina. 
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coast  of  Virginia;  but  scarcely  had  the  ships  that 
brought  them  out  taken  their  departure  when  the 
settlers  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  glad  to 
embark  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
chanced  to  touch  at  the  place  on  his  return  from 
another  expedition  against  the  Spanish  possessions, 
aud  who  brought  them  home  to  England  about  the 
end  of  July,  1586 .•  Within  a  fortnight  after 
tliey  had  sailed  GrenviUe  arrived  with  three  ships 
laden  with  all  necessaries,  which  Raleigh  had  dis- 
patched for  their  use,  and,  finding  them  gone,  he 
left  fifteen  men  in  the  place  with  provisions  for 
two  years.  When  the  next  year  Raleigh  sent  out 
three  more  vessels,  with  a  governor,  Mr.  John 
White,  and  twelve  assistants,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
charter,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in 
Virginia,  no  remains  of  these  unhappy  settlers 
were  to  be  found,  except  their  bones  scattered  on 
the  bc»ch :  they  had  all  been  put  to  death  by  the 
savages.  An  attempt  was  made  by  White  and 
his  companions  to  repair  the  buildings  which  had 
been  laid  in  ruins ;  but  new  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  and  dissensions  among  the  settlers  them- 
selves, soon  arose,  and  the  governor  eventaally 
determined  upon  returning  for  further  supplies  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  At  this  moment  the  public  mind  in 
England  was  occupied  with  one  object — the  grand 
Spanish  armament  that  was  already  afloat  for  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom ;  Raleigh  himself  was 
busy  among  the  foremost  in  devising  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  national  defence ;  he  found 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  back  White 
with  supplies  in  two  vessels,  which,  however,  were 
attacked  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and  so  much  dis- 
abled as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding  on  their 
voyage ;  but  after  this  no  ^rther  attempt  was  made 
to  relieve  the  unhappy  colonists  of  Virginia,  who, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  twentv,  that  had  been  left  by 
White,  must  all  speedily  have  perished  of  want  if 
they  were  not  destroyed  by  the  tomahawks  of  the 
barbarous  aborigines  upon  whose  wilderness  they 
had  intruded.  And  thus  terminated  the  work  of 
cobnization  as  prosecuted  by  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  will  now  add  a  few  notices  respecting  the 
navy  and  commercial  shipping  of  the  kingdom  in 
this  reign.  Very  soon  af£er  she  came  to  the  throne, 
Camden  tells  us,  **  this  wise  and  careful  princebs, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  hostile  attempts,  and  secure 
herself  and  her  subjects  in  the  fruition  of  a  sattied 
peace,  though  her  treasure  ran  low,  yet  began  to 

*  "  These  men,**  nyi  Camden,  "  who  were  thus  brought  buck, 
were  the  first  that  I  know  of  that  hrooghtinto  England  that  Indian 
plant  wliieh  they  eaU  tabaoea  and  niootia,  or  tobacco,  which  they  aaed 
against  crudities,  being  taoght  it  by  the  Indians.  Certainly  ftom  that 
time  forward  it  began  to  grow  into  great  request,  and  to  be  sold  at  a 
high  rate,  whilst  in  a  short  time  many  men  everywhere,  some  for 
wantonness,  some  Ibr  health  sdce,  with  insatiable  desire  and  greedi- 
ness, sacked  in  the  stinking  smoke  thereof  through  au  eaitiMn  pipe, 
which  presently  they  blew  out  again  at  their  nostrils;  insomach  that 
tobaeeo-shopt  ue  wm  u  onliaary  ia  UMi  towns  ai  tap4iome»  and 
tatvrna.** 


stock  her  armoury  with  all  necessary  ammunition, 
expending  a  vast  sum  for  arms  in  Germany, 
because  tiiose  she  bought  up  at  Antwerp  were 
stopped  by  the  Spaniard.''  She  also,  he  adds, 
caused  a  great  number  of  iron  and  brass  pieces  to 
be  cast;  and  in  this  she  was  aided  by  the  discoTerj 
both  of  great  abundance  of  calamine,  or  zinc,  in 
diiferent  parts  of  England,  and  of  a  vein  of  copper 
near  Reswick,  in  Cumberland,  so  rich  that  it 
afibrded  a  sufficient  supply  not  only  for  the  home 
demand  but  for  exportation.  She  likewise  intro- 
duced tlie  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  made 
the  military  service  popular  by  raising  the  pay  tf 
the  soldiers.  Further,  the  historian  goes  on,  ^  she 
rigged  out  her  fleet  with  all  manner  of  tackling 
and  ammunition,  so  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  have 
been  the  best  equipped  navy  that  was  ever  set  oat 
by  the  English.  For  the  defence  whereof  ehe 
built  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  near 
Upmore,  the  usual  harbour  for  the  fleet,  and  aug^ 
mented  the  sailors'  and  mariners'  pay ;  so  that  &he 
was  justly  styled  by  strangers  the  Restorer  of  the 
Navid  Glory,  and  the  Queen  of  the  North  Seas. 
Neither  had  she  occasion  to  hire  ships  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  which 
vras  her  predecessors'  case.  The  wealthier  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea-coasts  did  likewise  follow  the 
queen's  example  in  building  ships  of  war  with  ail 
imaginable  cheerfulness,  insomuch  that  in  a  little 
time  the  queen's  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  her 
subjects'  shipping,  was  so  potent  that  it  was  able 
to  furnish  out  twenty  thousand  flghting  men  for 
sea  service,"  The  ships  thus  built  by  private 
individuals  were  of  course  merchant-ships,  Uiough 
liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  public  service  in  cases 
of  emergency.  In  1572  it  is  stated  that  the  entire 
navy  of  England  consisted  of  146  vessels  of  ill 
sizes,  of  which  one  carried  a  hundred  guns,  9  fvm 
eighty-eight  to  sixty,  49  from  fifty-eight  to  forty, 
58  from  thirty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the  remaiiiius: 
29  from  eighteen  to  six.*  Of  these,  howefer, 
only  13  belonged  to  the  crown;  the  rest  con- 
sisted of  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  countr, 
which  was  still  esteemed  the  principal  partof  )ts 
maritime  power.  In  the  year  1582  the  English 
merchantmen  are  said  to  have  been  135  iu  numl^ef, 
many  of  them  being  of  500  tons  burthen.  H^e 
fleet  equipped  to  encounter  the  Spanish  Armada, 
in  1588,  consisted,  according  to  the  most  antheotic 
aocounti  of  117  ships,  having  on  board  11,120 
men.t  Of  these  vessels  eighteen  are  stated  to 
have  been  merchant  adventurers  from  the  river 
Thames,  but  of  the  rest  by  far  the  greater  numher 
must  have  been  merchantmen  hired  or  pressed  for 
the  occasion.  Another  account  makes  the  eDtiri^ 
number  of  ships  to  have  been  181 ;  namely,  34 
men-of-war,  of  which  five  were  from  800  to  1100 
tons  burthen  each;  the  18  private  adventurer; 
33  furnished  by  the  city  of  London ;  43  hired 
ships ;  and  53  coasters,  sent  by  various  sea-ports  J 

•  Bufe1i«t*s  History  of  TraDHictkma  at  Sea.  m  qaal«d  bjr  Aoiln^« 
^  Original  Uat  in  tka  State  Paper  Offiooi  as  qnoled  io  T>tict  •  U^ 
ofRale%b.p.81 
X  BiBghUv  StfttuP«p0icii.6iS  tec 
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These  last  seem  to  be  omitted  in  the  other  enume- 
ration. According  to  a  work  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  writer  of 
which  appears  to  have  derived  much  of  his  in- 
formation from  Pepysy  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  (and  auUior  of  ^e  well-known  Diary), 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588  had  at  sea  150  sail  of 
ships,  of  which  only  40  were  the  property  of  the 
crown.*  Besides  the  1 10  hired  vessels,  however,  the 
mercantile  shipping  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  150 
sail,  measuring  on  an  average  150  tons,  and  carrving 
40  seamen  each.  Each  of  the  queen's  own  ships 
carried  about  300  men,  and  each  of  those  hired  by 
her  about  110.  It  is  added  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  reign,  both  the  quantity  of  the  shipping  and 
the  number  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom had  decreased  about  a  third.  According  to 
an  account  presented  by  the  Navy  Office  in  1791, 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  royal  navy  amounted  in  1547,  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  12,455  tons ;  in  1553, 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  1 1,065 ; 
in  1558,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  71 10 ; 
and  in  1603,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  17,110.  The  largest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
ships  at  her  death  is  said  to  have  measured  1000 
tons,  and  to  have  carried  340  seamen,  and  40 
cannon. 

A  new  species  of  maritime  adventure  in  which 
the  English  began  to  engage  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  the  whale-fishery.  Hakluyt,  under  the 
year  1575,  reports  the  "request  of  an  honest 
merchant,  by  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  to  be  advised 
and  directed  in  the  course  of  killing  the  whale ;" 
with  the  friend's  answer,  stating  that  there  ought 
to  be  provided  a  ship  of  200  tons  burthen,  with 
proper  utensils  and  instruments,  and  that  all  the 
necessary  hands  were  to  be  obtained  from  Biscay, 
the  people  of  which  country  appear  to  have  been, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  most  northern  regions,  the  earliest  whale- 
fishers  in  Europe.  The  first  notice  in  Hakluyt  of 
any  actual  whale-fishing  by  the  English  occurs 
under  the  date  of  1593,  in  which  year  it  is  stated 
that  some  English  ships  made  a  voyage  to  Cape 
Breton  to  fish  for  morse  and  whales ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  century  we  find  the  ships  of  the 
Russia  Company  engaged  occasionally  m  fishing 
for  whales  in  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spitzbergen.  It  appears  that  tlie  oil  was  the  only 
thing  for  which  the  whale  was  then  valued  ;  at 
least  there  is  no  mention  at  this  early  date  of  any 
trade  in  the  fins  or  whalebone. 

In  1577,  according  to  Hakluyt,  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  were  150  from 
France,  100  from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal,  and 
15  firom  England;  the  Biscayans  had  also 20  or 30 
ships  engaged  in   the    whale-fishery ;    but    the 

*  H  appy  Fmure  SUte  of  EDgland.  fol.  Lon.  1689,  p.  1 27.  For  thew 
sUtrmrati  the  nutlior  qnotea  a  remouttraoce  or  the  Corporation  of 
th«  Trinity  House,  in  160S,  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  extant  in  Sir  Juliua  Cvsar'a  Collectiona.  The  aolhor 
of  the  Happy  Future  State  of  England  has  been  said  to  he  James 
Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesey ;  aceording  to  auotlier  aceoont,  the  woik 
waa  written  by  Sir  Peter  Pet. 
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English,  he  says,  had  the  best  ships,  and  therefore 
gave  the  law  to  the  rest,  and  were  their  protectors 
in  the  bays  from  pirates  and  other  intruders ;  for 
which  it  was  then,  and  had  been  of  old,  a  custom 
to  make  them  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  by  a  boat- 
load of  salt  or  other  present  of  that  nature.  The 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  were  the  next  best  to  those 
of  the  English.  Hakluyt  accounts  for  the  small 
number  of  the  English  ships  that  resorted  to  New- 
foundland by  the  number  employed  in  the  Iceland 
fishery. 

A  new  mercantile  company  of  a  peculiar  nature 
was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1579,  by  the 
name  of  the  Fellowship  of  Eastland  Merchants, 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  all  the  other  coun- 
tries along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  "  This," 
says  Anderson,  *^  was  what  is  called  in  England  a 
regulated  company — that  is,  a  company  trading, 
not  on  a  joint  stock,  but  every  one  on  his  separate 
bottom,  under  certain  regulations."  The  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  this  association  were  extinguished 
at  the  Revolution  by  the  act  called  the  Declaration 
of  Rights ;  but  in  Anderson's  time  the  Eastland 
merchants,  and  also  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
another  company  similarly  circumstanced,  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  name,  and  to  elect  their  annual 
officers — their  capital  being  reduced  to  a  small 
stock  in  the  public  fimds,  the  interest  of  which  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  their  yearly  meetings.  The 
once  famous  South  Sea  Company,  of  which  this 
writer  was  one  of  the  officers,  is  now,  we  believe, 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  a  merely  nominal 
existence. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  Antwerp,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  to  the 
rank  of  being  the  most  eminent  commercial  city  in 
the  world — the  principal  jmpulse  which  carried  it 
to  this  height  being  originally  derived  from  the 
opening  of  the  Portuguese  trade  by  sea  with  India. 
In  1585  the  capture  and  sack  of  this  great  em- 
porium by  the  Spanish  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  gave  a  shock  to  the  whole  system  of 
European  commerce.  About  six  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  in  the  devastation  of  their 
noble  and  opulent  city ;  and  of  those  that  survived 
its  fall  the  greater  number  of  those  whose  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  industry  had  hitherto  chiefly  sus- 
tained it,  fled  from  its  ensanguined  streets  and 
blackened  ruins.  To  quote  the  compendious  sum- 
mary of  Anderson,  **  The  ruin  of  this  famous  city 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  The  fishing  trade  removed 
into  Holland.  The  noble  manufactures  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  were  dispersed  into  different  coun- 
tries. The  woollen  manufacture  settled  mostly  in 
Leyden,  where  it  still  flourishes.  The  linen  re- 
moved to  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam.  About  a 
third  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  wrought  and  dealt  in  silks,  damasks,  tafieties, 
bays,  sayes,  serges,  stockings,  &c.,  settled  in 
England,  because  England  was  then  ignorant  of 
those  manufactures."     The  rise,  indc^,  of  tha 
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manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  In  com- 
mercial importance  Amsterdam  now  became  what 
Antwerp  had  been,  the  grand  emporium  of 
Europe. 

A  curious  evidence  of  how  much  the  internal 
trade  of  England  was  still  dependent  upon  the 
periodical  fairs  or  markets  held  in  the  great  towns 
is  afforded  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1593,  pro- 
hibiting the  holding  of  Bartholomew  fair  in  the 
usual  manner  for  that  year  in  consequence  of  the 
plague  being  then  in  London.  The  proclamation 
speaks  of  there  being  wont  to  be  a  general  resort 
to  the  fair  of  all  kinds  of  people  out  of  every  part 
of  the  realm,  who  would,  therefore,  carry  the  sick- 
ness back  with  them  over  the  whole  country,  if 
the  fair  were  to  be  kept  as  usual.  It  was  too 
necessary,  however,  to  the  public  convenience  to 
be  altogether  suppressed  even  for  a  single  year ; 
all  that  was  attempted,  therefore,  was,  to  establish 
certain  regulations  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  concourse  of  people,  or  the  danger  thence 
arising.  These  regulations  give  a  good  view  of 
what  Bartholomew  fair  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Her  majesty  commands,  **  That,  in 
the  usual  place  of  Smithfield,  there  be  no  manner 
of  market  for  any  wares  kept,  nor  any  stalls  or 
booths  for  any  manner  of  merchandize,  or  for 
victuals,  suffered  to  be  set  up ;  but  that  the  open 
place  of  the  ground  called  Smithfield  be  only 
occupied  with  sale  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  of  stall 
wares,  as  butter,  cheese,  and  such  like,  in  gross, 
and  not  by  retail ;  the  same  to  continue  for  two 
days  only.  And  for  vent  of  woollen  cloths,  ker- 
seys, and  linen  cloths,  to  be  all  sold  in  gross,  and 
not  by  retail,  the  same  shall  be  all  brought  within 
the  Close  Yard  (afterwards  called  the  Cloth 
Fair)  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  shops  are  there 
continued,  and  have  gates  to  shut  the  same  place 
in  the  nights,  and  there  such  cloth  to  be  offered 
for  sale,  and  to  be  bought  in  gross,  and  not  by  re- 
tail ;  the  same  market  to  continue  but  three  days. 
And  that  the  sale  and  vent  for  leather  be  kept  in 
the  outside  of  the  ring  in  Smithfield,  as  hath  been 
accustomed,  without  erecting  any  shops  or  booths 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  victualler  or  other  occu- 
pier of  any  ways  whatsoever."  From  this  we  may 
gather  that  Bartholomew  fair  was  in  those  days  a 
great  annual  mart  to  which  merchants  used  to 
come  up  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
perhaps  from  other  countries,  to  make  their  whole- 
sale purchases,  just  as  some  of  the  continental 
fairs  still  are.  The  object  of  the  regulations  was 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  retail  market,  by 
which,  of  course,  the  crowd  of  visitors  was  chiefly 
attracted ;  but  the  wholesale  market  was  too  indis- 
pensable to  the  general  trade  of  the  country  to  be 
interfered  with. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  add  a  few  out 
of  many  particulars  that  have  been  preserved  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  of  Scotland  during  the 
present  period.  In  the  early  part  of  the  period 
commercial  legislation  in  that  country  was  directed 


by  the  same  spirit  and  to  the  same  objects  as  in 
England.  Thus,  among  the  acts  passed  by  the 
first  parliament  of  James  IV.,  in  1488,  was  one 
enforcing  the  importation  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
money  by  every  merchant  exporting  Scottish  com- 
modities :  wool,  cloth,  salmon,  and  herrings,  are 
the  descriptions  of  native  produce  and  manufac- 
tures that  are  specified  as  being  wont  to  be  sent 
abroad.  At  this  time  the  general  tendency  of  the 
laws  that  were  made  was  rather  to  check  than 
encourage  foreign  trade.  This  same  parliament, 
by  another  act,  prohibited  vessels  coming  from 
abroad,  whether  foreign  or  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try, from  putting  in  at  any  other  ports  than  Oiose 
of  what  are  called  the  free  burghs — of  which  Dun- 
barton,  Irvine,  WigtoD,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Ren- 
frew— all  in  the  western  part  of  the  country — arc 
mentioned  as  the  chief;  and  further  made  it  illegal 
for  foreigners  to  carry  on  any  trade  whatever  ex- 
cept at  the  said  burghs.  Foreign  merchants  were 
also  expressly  prohibited  from  buying  any  fi&h  in 
Scotland  till  they  were  salted  and  barrell^.  The 
navy  of  Scotland  at  this  time  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  only  two  vessels,  the  Flower  and  the  Yellow 
Carvel.  "  They  were  adapted,"  observes  Macpher- 
son,  **  chiefly  for  war,  being  well  provided  with 
guns,  crossbows,  lime-pots,  fire-balls,  two-handed 
swords,  and  also  with  good  seamen,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  a  brave  and  ex- 
perienced officer ;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  public  or  were 
Wood's  own  private  property.'*  In  the  course  of 
his  reign,  however,  James  made  great  efforts  to 
raise  the  maritime  power  of  his  kingdom ;  and  we 
afterwards  find  the  list  of  his  distinguished  naval 
commanders  increased  by  the  names  of  the  two 
Bartons  (father  and  son),  Alexander  Mathisson, 
William  Merrimouth  of  Leith,  styled  King  of  the 
Sea,  and  others.  The  ships  in  which  these  ad- 
venturers sailed,  however,  appear  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  their  own  property.  A  late  writer 
has  drawn  a  glowing  picture  of  the  naval  eminence 
to  which  their  exertions  and  the  fostering  patron- 
age of  the  king  raised  their  country :  **  They  were 
encouraged  to  extend  their  voyages,  to  arm  the;r 
trading- vessels,  to  purchase  foreign  ships  of  w:.r, 
to  import  cannon,  and  to  superintend  the  building 
of  ships  of  force  at  home.  In  these  cases  the  mo- 
narch not  only  took  an  interest,  but  studied  the 
subject  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  and  personally 
superintended  every  detail.  He  conversed  witn 
his  mariners, — rewarded  the  most  skilful  and  assi- 
duous by  presents, — visited  familiarly  at  ti^^ 
houses  of  his  principal  merchants  and  sea-officers, 
— practised  with  his  artillerymen,  oflen  discharging 
and  pointing  the  guns, — and  delighted  in  cm- 
barking  on  short  voyages  of  experiment,  in  wbich, 
under  the  tuition  of  Wood,  or  the  Bartons,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  practical  parts  of  navi- 
gation. The  consequences  of  such  conduct  were 
highly  favourable  to  him :  he  became  as  popul;ir 
with  his  sailors  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  nobility ; 
his  fiune  was  carried  by  them  to  foreign  countries ; 
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shipwrights,  cannon-founders,  and  foreign  artisans 
of  every  description,  flocked  to  his  court,  from 
France,  Italy,   and  the  Low  Countries."*    The 
Statute-book  shows  the  anxiety  evinced  by  the 
legislature  in  this  reign  for  the  encouragement  of 
one  great  branch  of  maritime  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry.    An  act  of  1493  directs  that  ships  and 
busses  should  be  built  in  all  sea-ports  for  the 
fishery,  none  of  which  were  to  be  under  twenty 
tons  burden ;  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
nets  and  other  necessary  implements;   and  that 
the  magistrates  of  the  said  towns  should  compel 
all  idle  persons  to  serve  in  them.     Another  act  of 
1499,  entitled  "Anent  (concerning)  the  great  in- 
numerable riches  that  is  tint  (lost)  in  fault  of  ships 
and  busses"  renews  the  same  regulations.     Other 
enactments,  however,  prompted  by  the  prevalent 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  tended  to  check  the  exten- 
sion ot  the  fishing-trade  fully  as  much  as  these 
did  to  force  it.     Thus,  in  1540,  the  parliament 
altogether  prohibited  the  sending  of  white  fish  be- 
yond sea,  declaring  that  strangers  should  only  be 
permitted  to  come  and  buy  them  of  merchants  and 
freemen  of  burghs  with  ready  gold  and  silver,  or 
merchandise ;  and  an  act  of  the  fourth  parliament 
of  James  VI.  enjoined  all  fishers  of  herring,  or 
other  white  fish,  to  bring  their  fish  to  free  ports ; 
there  to  be  sold,  first  in  common  to  all  subjects, 
and  afterwards  the  remainder  to  freemen,  that  the 
king's  own  subjecte  might  be  first  served,  and 
that,  if  abundance  remained,  they  might  be  salted 
and  exported  by  free  burgesses.     Here  we  have 
the  spirit  of  the  mercantile  and  that  of  the  corpo- 
ration system  in  operation  at  the  same  time — the 
exclusion  of  the  foreign  in  favour  of  the  native 
producer  or  capitalist,  and  of  the  non-freeman  in 
favour  of  the  burgess.    The  interest  of  the  general 
class  of  consumers  was  as  little  thought  of  as  if  no 
such  class  had  existed. 

The  Danish  historians  record  that,  in  1510, 
when  Denmark  was  invaded  by  a  squadron  from 
Lubeck,  King  John  provided  a  fleet  for  himself 
by  purchasing  ships,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
his  allies,  tlie  English,  French,  and  Scots,  all  of 
which  nations,  it  is  stated,  had  then  many  vessels 
in  the  Baltic.  But  the  most  considerable  Scottish 
fleet  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  of 
which  we  have  an  account  is  that  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  fitted  out  by  James  V.,  in  1540,  for 
an  expedition  to  the  islands  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  his  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  twelve  stout 
ships,  with  which  the  king  himself,  attended  by 
several  of  his  chief  nobility  and  a  military  force 
(I^rd  Herbert  says  that  the  vessels,  which  he 
makes  fifteen  in  number,  carried  two  thousand 
men),  landed  in  all  the  principal  islands,  and, 
carrying  away  with  him  the  chiefs  as  hostages  for 
the  obedience  and  orderly  behaviour  of  their  clans, 
in  that  way,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  those  de- 
pendencies  under  real  subjection  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  On  this  occasion.  James  carried  with  him 
an  excellent  navigator  and  hydrographer,  named 

*Tjrtlar,HistSool.v.7. 


Alexander  Lindsay,  who  drew  from  his  observa- 
tions in  this  voyage  the  first  known  chart  of  Scot- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands;  a  work  that  has 
been  repeatedly  engraved,  and  is  not  only  very 
accurate  for  that  age,  but  much  superior  to  some 
drawn  at  a  later  date.* 

Veer,  otherwise  called  Campvere,  orTerveer,  in 
Zealand,  had  now  become  the  Scottish  staple  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Ludovico  Guicciardini  states  that 
it  owed  its  principal  commerce  to  that  circum- 
stance. The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Scotland, 
as  of  England  was,  during  the  whole  of  tliis  period, 
with  the  Netherlands.  The  office  of  conservator  of 
the  nation's  mercantile  privileges  in  that  country  is 
mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  one  of 
the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
thought  to  be  of  still  earlier  origin ;  an  act  of 
15*79  imposes  a  payment  of  10/.  Flemish  (about  6/. 
sterling)  as  entrance  money  upon  every  person 
becoming  a  member  of  the  association  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  another  act  of  the 
same  year  (repeated  in  1597)  confiscates  all  the 
goods  of  non-freemen  trading  thither,  two-thirds 
to  go  to  the  crown  and  the  remaining  third  to  the 
conservator.  This  office,  which  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  foreign  consul,  was  preserved,  it  may 
be  added,  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  mention  is 
made  of  Scottish  ships  trading  both  to  the  Azores 
and  the  Canaries.  Wine  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal commodity  which  they  brought  from  those 
islands. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  the  northern 
kingdom  continued  to  be  of  the  same  restrictive 
character  as  ever  to  the  end  of  the  present  period. 
In  1579  the  exportation  of  coals  and  of  salted 
meat  was  strictly  prohibited.  In  1581  and  1582 
certain  sumptuary  regulations  were  promulgated 
by  the  parliament  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
down  or  diminishing  the  use  of  foreign  com- 
modities, in  the  notion  that  thereby  home  manu* 
factures  would  be  encouraged  and  the  poor  better 
employed.  All  persons,  not  being  dukes,  earls, 
lords  of  parliament,  knights,  or  landed  gentlemen 
possessed  of  at  least  2000/.  of  yearly  rent  (that  is, 
250/.  sterling),  were  prohibited,  under  heavy  fines, 
from  wearing  in  their  clothing  or  lining  any  clotli 
of  gold  or  silver,  velvet,  satin,  damask,  tafleties, 
fringes,  passments  (a  kind  of  lace),  or  embroidery 
of  gold,  silver,  or  silk ;  or  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  officers  and  magistrates)  any  lawn,  cambric, 
or  woollen  cloth  made  in  foreign  parts ;  and  all 
persons  under  the  above-mentioned  degrees  were 
also  forbidden  the  use  of  confections,  foreign  drugs, 
and  costly  spices,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  were  wont 
to  be  lavishly  used  at  weddings,  christenings,  and 
other  banquets,  by  persons  of  low  estate.  At  the 
same  time  the  exportation  of  wool  was  absolutely 
prohibited.  The  admission  of  representatives  of 
shires  and  burghs  to  seats  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  in  1587,t  was  soon  fol- 

*  Note  bj  MacphezBoOf  on  Anderson,  toI.  ii.p.  88. 
i  See  ante,  p.  185. 
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lowed  by  the  enactment  of  rarioua  laws  for  con- 
fining both  trade  and  manufactures,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  freemen  of  burghs — ^with  so  quick 
an  instinct  did  the  new  class  that  had  thus  obtained 
a  share  in  the  legislature  proceed  to  turn  the 
power  they  had  secured  to  account  in  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  interests  or  selfish  views !  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  present  period,  however,  we 
begin  to  perceive  symptoms  of  the  relaxation  or 
giving  way  of  the  old  legislation  against  foreign 
commerce,  as  it  may  be  correctly  designated.  In 
1597  the  parliament,  while  it  renewed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  exportation  of  wool,  found  itself 
obliged  to  allow  the  bringing  over  of  craftsmen  from 
foreign  parts  to  work  it  up ;  and  while  it  laid  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  cloth  and  other  mer- 
chandise imported  from  abroad,  it  permitted  peers, 
barons,  and  freeholders  both  to  send  their  own 
goods  beyond  sea  without  paying  custom,  and  also 
to  import  wines,  cloths,  and  other  furniture,  duty 
free,  provided  they  did  so,  not  for  merchandise, 
but  for  their  own  particular  use.  This  was  a  per- 
mission which  we  may  be  sure  would  be  taken 


advantage  of  to  introduce  foreign  commodities  mto 
the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  act 
professed  to  contemplate.  Another  of  the  acts  of 
the  parliament  of  this  year,  however,  absolutely 
prohibited  the  importation  into  the  country  of 
English  woollens,  which,  it  was  pleased  to  say, 
had,  for  the  most  part,  only  an  outward  show,  and 
were  wanting  in  that  substance  and  strength  which 
ofl-times  they  appeared  to  have,  besides  being  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  transportation  of  gold 
and  silver  out  of  the  realm. 

The  legal  interest  of  money  in  Scotland  was 
fixed  in  1586,  at  ten  per  cent.,  or  at  five  bolls  of 
victual  for  100/.  by  the  year.  The  average  price 
of  five  bolls  of  victual,  that  is,  probably,  oats,  was 
therefore  10/.,  or  about  25;.  sterling.  Id  other 
words,  oats  at  this  time  sold  in  Scotland  for  about 
5;.  per  boll,  which  would  be  about  6;.  Sd,  per 
quarter. 

The  history  of  the  coinage  in  England  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  period  exhibits  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  of  depreciation  which  had 
been  going  on  throughout  the  preceding  century 


''  i '  i. 


Procfss  of  Coinino. 
From  a  wood-cut  eugraTod  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  published  in  hit  Life  (Der  WeiM  Konlg)  by  Keleer. 


with  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  debase* 
ment  still  more  ruinous.* 

Henry  VII.  preserved  the  same  standard  which 
had  been  fixed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1464  and  ad- 
hered to  by  Richard  III.,  the  pound  of  silver  being 
still  coined  into  450  pennies,  or  thirty-seven  no- 
minal shillings  and  sixpence.  Shillings,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  money  of  account,  were  first 

•  Sae  ante,  pp.  184-187, 


Struck  by  this  king  in  1504 ;  they  were  at  first 
called,  also,  large  groats,  and  afterwards  testoons, 
the  latter  name  (from  the  French  teste  or  teie^  ahead) 
bemg  given  to  them  firom  the  royal  image  bdng 
stamped  upon  them  in  the  unusual  form  of  a 
profile  instead  of  a  full  fiice.  "  This  silver  money 
of  Henry  VII.  with  the  half  fiace,"  says  Leake, 
*'  differs  therein  from  all  his  predecessors  after  King 
Stephen^  and  un  this  hia  luccessore  foUowedhis 
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example,  for  we  have  none  afterwards  with  the  full 
face  but  the  bad  money  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
good  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  first,  likewise, 
except  Henry  III.,  that  added  the  number  to  his 
name  to  distinguish  his  money  from  the  former 
Henries.  He  also  left  off  the  old  Rose,  as  it  is 
called,  about  the  head,  and,  instead  of  the  pellets 
and  place  of  mintage  on  the  reverse,  he  placed  the 
arms,  which  is  the  first  time  we  see  it  upon  the 
English  silver  money."*  A  new  gold  coin  appears 

•  Hist.  Ac  of  Bngluh  }iomj,  p.  177. 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  called  the  Sovereign,  or 
sometimes  the  Rose  Rial,  or  the  Double  Rose 
Noble,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings;  and  there 
were  also  half  sovereigns  and  double  sovereigns. 
As  these  gold  coins,  however,  are  exceedingly 
scarce,  the  writer  last  quoted  thinks  it  probable 
that  **they  were  struck  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, only  in  the  nature  of  medals,  and,  perhaps, 
were  first  coined  in  honour  of  the  king's  corona- 
tion, as  his  figure  thereon,  in  the  attitude  of  that 
solemnity,  seems  to  intimate."    **  We  are  told/' 
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he  adds,  ^*  such  were  distributed  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  sovereigns  were  coined  in 
every  reign  afterwards  to  King  James  I.  in- 
clusive." 

The  state  of  Henry  VIII.'s  money,  Leake  ob- 
serves, was,  like  his  mind  and  humour,  very  change- 
able and  uncertain.  At  first  he  observed  the  same 
standard  as  his  father,  but  he  aftexwards  debased 
both  his  gold  and  his  silver  coins,  being,  Camden 
says,  the  first  king  of  England  that  mixed  the 
money  with  brass,  or  rather  copper.  Some  alloy, 
however,  was  of  course  used  before  his  time ;  and 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  merely  made  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity,  employing 
the  copper  not  merely  to  harden  the  coin  and  make 
it  fit  for  use,  but  to  diminish  its  intrinsic  value. 
According  to  the  tables  drawn  up  by  Folkes  from 
the  sure  authority  of  the  indentures  made  with  the 
Masters  of  the  Mint,  it  appears  that,  whereas, 
hitherto,  the  minted  pound  had  consisted  of  eleven 
ounces  two  pennyweights  of  silver,  and  only  eigh- 
teen pennyweights  of  alloy,  Henry,  in  1543, 
changed  the  proportions  to  ten  ounces  of  silver  and 
two  ounces  of  alloy.  Two  years  after  he  reduced 
the  amount  of  silver  to  six  ounces,  or  only  one-half 
of  the  entire  metal;  and  in  1546  he  adopted  the 
still  more  monstrous  proportion  of  only  four 
ounces  of  silver  with  eight  of  alloy.  The  pieces 
struck  in  both  these  last-mentioned  coinages  can 
only  be  justly  described  by  the  name  of  base  money. 
But  in  addition  to  this  debasement  of  the  coinage 
Henry  very  materially  depreciated  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  coined  the  pound  of  silver  or  mixed  metal 
into  a  greater  nominal  amount  of  money  than  it 
had  previously  been  made  to  produce.  Instead  of 
37f .  6(2.,  or  450  pennies,  into  which  it  had  been 
coined  ever  since  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV., 
he  made  it  yield  45^.,  or  540  pennies,  in  152*7 ; 
and  in  1543,  48^.,  or  516  pennies.  So  that, 
taking  the  effect  of  the  two  operations  together,  he 
at  last,  instead  of  the  former  rate  of  450  pennies 
out  of  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of 
silver,  produced  576  pennies  out  of  only  four 
ounces  of  that  metal.  Henry's  gold  coins  were 
sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  or  rials,  half  and  quar- 
ter rials,  angels,  angelets  or  half  angels,  and  quar- 
ter angels,  George  nobles,  forty  penny  pieces, 
crowns  of  the  double  rose,  and  half-crowns,*  The 
Greorge  noble  was  so  called  from  its  having  on  the 
reverse  St.  George  killing  the  dragon ;  its  value 
was  6s.  Sd,y  or  two  forty  penny  pieces,  the  old 
value  of  the  angel,  which  m  1527  was  raised  to 
7j.  6rf.,  an  alteration  rendered  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  old  relation  between  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  after  the  similar  depreciation  of  the 
latter.  Gold  was  at  this  time  valued,  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  English  Mint,  at  twelve  times  its 
weight  in  silver,  f 

•  Leake.p.iaS. 

f  A  groat  and  a  half  groftt  coined  hj  Cardinal  WoUey,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  are  among  the  cnriotitiet  of  the  coinafeof  this  reign. 
These  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the  shield  containing  the  royal  arms, 
displayed  the  letters  T.  W^  for  Thomas  Wolsey,  and  underneath  the 
cardinal's  hat  *'  It  was  an  article  of  the  cardinal's  impeachment," 
says  Leake,  '*  that  he  presumptuously  imprinted  the  cardinal's  hat 
under  thtf  king's  ami  upon  bis  majestv's  coins  of  groats  made  at 


But  the  depreciation  and  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  were  carried  still  farther  by  Edward  VI. 
than  they  had  been  by  his  father.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  diminished  the  quantity  of  alloy  from  eight  to 
six  ounces  in  the  pound ;  but  in  1551  he  increased 
it  to  nine,  leaving  only  three  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
pound  of  mixed  metal  out  of  which  the  different 
pieces  of  money  were  struck.  Then,  instead  of 
48;.,  as  in  the  last  reign,  '72;.  were  now  coined  out 
of  the  pound.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  old 
rate  of  450  pennies  out  of  more  than  eleven  ouno» 
of  silver,  three  ounces  were  now  made  to  yield  864 
pennies.  The  public  inconvenience  and  oonfnBioo, 
however,  that  resulted  from  this  prodigious  depre- 
ciation came  at  length  to  be  so  severely  felt  im, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  to  restore  the  coinage  to  its  ancient 
standard ;  and  in  1 552  the  alloy  in  the  pound  of 
silver  was  reduced  to  nineteen  pennyweights,  or  to 
within  one  pennyweight  of  what  it  had  always 
been  down  to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  shillings  into 
which  the  pound  of  metal  was  coined  was  reduced 
from  72  to  60.  The  gold  coin,  which  had  been 
as  much  depreciated  as  the  silver,  was  likewise 
restored  to  the  same  extent.  Edward  YI.  was  the 
first  English  king  that  issued  crowns,  half-crowns, 
and  sixpences,  if  we  except  a  crown  struck  by  hii 
father,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  circulation. 

One  of  Queen  Mary's  first  proceedings  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  regulation  of  the  coin- 
age, in  which  she  dilated  upon  the  great  misdiiefs 
that  had  ensued  from  the  base  money  of  the  two 
preceding  reigns;  but  in  her  own  first  coinage, 
nevertheless,  she  once  more  slightly  reduced  the 
fineness  of  the  metal,  making  the  alloy  of  the 
pound  of  silver  an  ounce  instead  of  nineteen  penny- 
weights, and  adding  also  two  pennyweights  more 
of  alloy  to  the  pound  of  gold.  The  coins  struclt 
after  her  marriage  bear  her  husband's  head  and 
name  as  well  as  her  own.  Some  authorities  state 
that  crowns  of  gold  were  struck  by  Philip  and 
Mary ;  but  no  such  pieces  are  now  known  to  exist. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  coinage  wm 
reserved  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  second  year 
of  her  reign  the  silver  coin  recovered  the  whole  cf 
its  ancient  fineness  by  the  alloy  in  the  pound  being 
reduced  to  eighteen  pennyweights,  a  proportion 
which  has  ever  since  been  retained.  The  number 
of  shillings  struck  out  of  the  pound  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  not  lessened;  on  the  contrary,  «ft«^ 
having  continued  to  be  60,  as  in  the  preceding 
reign,  till  1601,  it  was  then  increased  to  62,  as  it 
remained  ever  after  till  1816,  when  it  was  farther 
increased  to  66.  which  it  still  is.  The  debased 
money  of  her  father  and  brother  was  also  recalled 

YotIc.  which  had  never  been  done  by  any  raliiJeet  befcrt.  So  tbsi 
his  crime  was  not  lot  coining  money  with  the  cardinal's  hat  Uieiws 
->for  the  smaller  coins, which  bore  the  same  stamp. are  ootttkn 
notice  of— but  far  eoininn;  groats*  which  had  never  been  done  17  '"T 
subject  before  t  but,  as  to  small  money,  it  had  been  inarrooniiiy 
coined  in  the  bishop's  minU  at  Canterbury,  York,  and  D"""- 
r  dwindled  away  wiUi  the  pope's  anihorily  her*.  •*• 


But  tliis  power  dwindled  away  witu  ttie  pope's  anuoniy 
was  diseonlinoed  after  this  reign  {  Edwud  Leei  WolMy*k 
being  the  last  that  osed  this  pmflege. 
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and  melted  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
BO  much  of  it  as  was  received  at  the  Mint  is  com- 
puted to  have  passed  current  for  above  638,000/., 
its  real  value  being  only  about  244,000/.  The  gold 
coins  of  Elizabeth  are  sovereigns  and  half  sove- 
reigns, crowns  and  half  crowns,  angels,  half  angels, 
and  quarter  angels,  nobles  and  double  nobles.  Of 
the  sovereigns  there  are  some  remarkable  as  having 
milled  edges,  being  the  first  English  money  so  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  also  milled  shillings,  six- 
pences, and  other  silver  coins  belonging  to  almost 
every  year  of  this  reign.  Besides  the  common 
silver  money  Elizabeth  coined  what  were  called 
portcullis  crowns  or  dollars,  being  imitations  of  the 


Spanish  dollar  or  piece  of  eight,  and  of  the  value 
of  4^.  6d.j  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  pieces  are  now  very  scarce.  It  appears  also 
that,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  had  in- 
tended to  coin  farthings  and  other  coins  of  small 
value  of  copper,  a  metal  which  had  not  yet  been 
made  use  of  for  money  in  this  country. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Scottish  money,  which 
had  already  proceeded  so  far  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period,  was  carried  during  its 
course  farther  and  farther  in  each  successive  reign. 
The  debasement  of  the  metal  of  the  Scottish  coinage, 
however,  never  approached  the  point  to  which  that 
of  the  English  was  carried  by  Henry  YIII.  and 
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Edward  VI.  As  in  England,  the  ancient  standard 
of  fineness  had  been  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy 
in  the  pound  of  silver ;  in  1 529,  the  sixteenth  year  of 
James  V.,  the  proportion  of  alloy  was  for  the  first 
time  increased  to  one  ounce ;  in  15*71  it  was  made 
three  ounces,  and  in  15*76  four  ounces;  but  three 
years  later  it  was  restored  to  the  former  proportion 


of  one  ounce,  at  which  it  remained  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  period.  But  whereas  the  pound  of 
silver  had  originally,  as  in  England,  been  coioed 
into  20  shillings,  or  rather  into  240  pennies,  aod 
even  after  a  century  of  progressive  depreciation 
had  in  1475  been  made  to  produce  only  144^  /  in 

*  See  ante,  p.  1817* 
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1529  it  was  coined  into  192^. ;  in  1556  into  260^ .; 
in  1565  into  360*. ;  in  1511  into  334*. ;  in  1579 
into  440*.;  in  1581  into  480*.;  in  1597  into 
600*. ;  and  finally,  in  1601,  into  720*.  In  other 
words,  what  was  originally  only  one  pound  had,  by 
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the  steady  operation  of  this  nefarious  and  mis- 
chievous process,  as  practised  by  the  government 
through  a  space  of  about  three  centuries,  been 
made  at  last  to  pass  current  for  no  less  than 
thirty-six  pounds ! 
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[Booi  VI. 


The  task  of  noticing  the  development  of  industry 
in  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures, 
becomes  more  gratifying  as  we  advance.  If  we 
contrast  the  close  of  the  present  period  wi4;h  the 
commencement  of  the  last,  we  shall  find  that  the 
two  centuries  that  intervened  were  fruitful  in  im- 
portant changes,  the  effect  of  which  was  gradually 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  period  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  still  retained  much  of  their  old  law- 
less spiidt  and  turbulence,  but  at  its  conclusion 
they  had  become  polished  and  courtly,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  enjoyed  a  greater  degree 
of  personal  freedom,  and  had  risen  into  higher 
importance.  The  restraining  hand  of  Henry  VII. 
checked  much  of  that  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
spirit  which  had  so  frequently  been  detrimental 
to  industry,  and  with  the  increase  of  security  there 
came  an  increase  of  industry,  the  progress  of 
which  was  never  afterwards  relaxed  ;  so  that, 
towards  the  close  of  this  period,  the  work  of  im- 
provement was  everjn^vhere  in  operation.  In  order 
to  give  a  complete  and  intelligible  view  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
saying  a  few  words  respecting  the  accommodations 
and  manner  of  living  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
country  population. 

We  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  the 
yeomanry  usually  lived  in  a  dwelling  of  timber, 
the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  wattled  plaster. 
It  had  not  always  a  chimney,  and  contained  few 
conveniences.  They  slept  on  straw  pallets  covered 
only  with  a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  or  perhaps 
upon  a  flock  mattress  and  a  bolster  of  chaff.  Their 
servants  slept  upon  straw,  and  had  not  always  a 
coverlet  to  throw  over  them.  All  dined  off  wooden 
trenchers,  and  ate  their  pottage  with  a  spoon  of 
the  same  material.  Even  a  substantial  yeoman 
did  not  possess  more  than  four  or  five  pieces  of 
pewter  plate,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he 
could  raise  was  insignificant.  Harrison  says  that, 
if  a  farmer  or  husbandman,  in  his  cups  at  the  ale- 
house, could  pull  out  a  purse  containing  six  shil- 
lings, an  equal  sum  could  not,  perhaps,  be  raised 
by  the  whole  of  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  rank  as  himself.  Only  the  gentry  could 
afford  to  eat  wheaten  bread  the  year  through.  The 
servants  and  the  poorer  class  of  people  ate 
bread  made  of  barley  or  rye ;  and  in  dear  years 
their  bread  was  made  of  beans,  peas,  or  oats,  or 
perhaps  of  all  these  together.  In  periods  of  still 
greater  scarcity,  artificers  and  labouring  men  had 
no  better  nourishment  than  such  as  tares  and  len- 
tils supplied.  Hence  the  proverb  of  those  times, 
that  "  hunger  setteth  his  first  foot  into  the  horse- 
manger."  For  clothing,  the  rustic  housewife  spun, 
from  the  wool  and  flax  produced  on  the  farm,  suffi- 
cient cloth  and  linen  of  coarse  texture  for  the  use  of 
the  family ;  though  Fitzherbert,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  English  work  on  husbandry,  writing  in  1522, 
even  in  that  day  acknowledges  that  it  was  not 
profitable  for  a  woman  wholly  to  devote  herself  to 


the  distaff  j  but,  as  he  remarks,  **  it  stoppeth  up  a 
gap,  and  must  needs  be  had."  According  to  this 
old  writer,  the  fanners'  wives  must  have  been 
patterns  of  diligence  and  industry,  and  a  varietj*  of 
duties  devolved  upon  them  which  have  since  ceased 
to  be  required  or  have  fallen  with  more  propriety 
upon  the  other  sex.  They  had  to  measure  out 
the  quantity  of  corn  to  be  ground,  and  see  that  it 
was  sent  to  the  miller.  The  poultry,  swine,  and 
cows  were  under  their  charge ;  and  they  superin- 
tended the  brewing  and  baking.  The  garden  was 
peculiarly  the  care  of  the  farmer's  wife.  She  h&d 
to  depend  upon  it  for  various  herbs  which  are  no 
longer  in  use,  but  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  when  spices  were  rare  and  costly.  Besides 
pot-herbs,  strewing-herbs  were  required  for  the 
chambers,  and  herbs  possessing  medical  virtues. 
The  list  of  fruits  at  this  date  was  confined  to  a 
few  of  indigenous  growth,  which  were  but  little 
improved  by  skill  and  management  Tusser  directs 
his  housewife  to  transplant  into  her  garden  wild 
strawberries  from  the  woods.  All  the  writers  on 
rural  economy  during  this  period  recommend  the 
farmer *s  wife  carefully  to  attend  to  her  crop  of  flax 
and  hemp.  When,  however,  Fitzherbert  asserts 
that  it  is  a  wife's  duty  *'  to  winnow  all  manner  of 
com,  to  make  malt,  to  wash,  and  to  make  hay, 
shear  corn,  and,  in  time  of  need,  help  her  husband 
to  fill  the  muck-wain  or  duDg-cart,  drive  the 
plough,  to  load  hay,  corn,  and  such  other,  to  go 
to  market  and  sell  butter  or  pigs,  fowls  or  con/' 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  in  his  view  the 
smallest  class  of  yeomen,  who  had  no  hired 
servants. 

Such  were  the  general  circumstances  of  the  Lie 
and  condition  of  the  country  population  during 
the  first  years  of  this  period.  Harrison  assens 
that,  notwithstanding  their  frugality  ("  if,"  as  he 
shrewdly  observes,  "  it  may  so  be  justly  called"), 
"  they  were  scarce  able  to  live  and  pay  their 
rents  at  their  days  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an 
horse,  or  more,  although  they  paid  but  41.  at  the 
uttermost  by  the  year."  This  want  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  their  rents,  however,  was  probably 
their  greatest  want.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  principal  necessaries  of  life  in  rude  abundance; 
and,  on  the  whole,  when  we  know  that  at  the  end 
of  die  fifteenth  century  land  was  generally  under- 
let, and  when  the  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  is 
taken  into  consideration,  we  cannot  but  presume 
that  the  yeomanry  were  not  so  badly  off  as  Har- 
rison describes  them.  The  farmer  of  these  times 
himself  consumed  the  chief  part  of  the  produce 
which  he  raised,  his  servants  taking  their  seats  at 
his  table.  Luxuries  were  unknown,  and  the  prin- 
cipal materials  for  clothing  were  not  bought,  b«t 
were  obtained  by  the  industry  of  each  family- 
The  instruments  of  agriculture  were  so  simple 
tliat  many  of  them  were  made,  or  at  least  kept  m 
repair,  by  the  farmer  himself.  Every  yeoman  was 
expected  to  know  how  to  make  yokes,  ox-bows, 
and  plough-gear.  Such  work  afforded  profitable 
employment  in  the  winter  evenings ;  and,  u  nothing 
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of  the  kind  needed  to  be  done,  the  alternative 
recommended  by  Fitzherbert  was  to  go  to  bed, 
in  order  that  fire  and  candle  might  be  saved. 
Considerably  later,  in  Tusser's  time,  sole-leather 
was  kept  in  farm-houses,  with  which  shoes  might 
be  mended  as  occasion  required ;  and,  looking  gene- 
rally at  the  circumstances  of  the  rural  population, 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  causes  which  render 


agriculture  purely  commercial  in  all  its  objects  were 
not  very  strongly  developed. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  before  the  general  rise  in  rents  which 
took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign,  England  must 
on  the  whole  have  presented  more  of  such  pictures 
'as  that  which  Latimer  has  drawn  in  one  of  his 
sermons  of  the  condition  of  his  father  than  of  such 
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R8  resembled  the  description  Harrison  gives  of  the 
difficulties,  bordering  upon  wretchedness,  of  the 
yeomen  to  whom  he  has  alluded.  Latimer's  father 
was  a  yeoman,  but  had  no  land  of  his  own.  The 
rent  of  his  farm  was  under  4/.  a-year,  yet  he  had 
as  much  land  under  tiUage  as  kept  half  a  dozen 
men,  and  a  hundred  sheep  and  thirty  cows.  He 
found  a  horse  and  man  for  the  king*s  service  when 
called  upon.  His  son  he  sent  to  school,  and  after- 
wards to  college;  and,  on  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  he  gave  5/.  to  each  as  a  dower.  He 
was,  besides,  hospitable  to  his  neighbours,  and  gave 
alms  to  the  poor ;  "  and  all  this,"  Latimer  asserts, 
^'  he  did  from  the  said  farm."  But  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL  the 
indications  of  approaching  social  changes  begin  to 
appear,  and,  in  the  time  of  his  son  and  successor, 
we  find  the  farmer  in  new  circumstances.  Latimer 
tells  us  that  now  the  person  that  had  his  father's 
farm  paid  for  it  16/.  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  was 
not  able  *^  to  do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  him- 
self, nor  for  his  children,  nor  to  give  a  cup  of 
drink  to  the  poor."  Generally,  he  says,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  rents  had  increased  from 
20/.  to  50/.,  or  more  than  doubled.  The  farm  on 
which  a  yeoman  of  small  means  could  live  when 
the  money-payments  for  rent  and  labour  were  in- 
considerable therefore  became  insufficient  to  main- 
tain him.  "  Hence,"  says  Ascham,  **  so  many 
families  dispersed, — so  many  houses  mined. 
Hence  the  honour  and  strength  of  England,  the 
noble  yeomaniy,  are  broken  up  and  destroyed."* 
The  numerous  enclosures  which  now  took  place 
rendered  the  case  of  the  yeoman-cottager  hope- 
less, unless  he  became  a  day-labourer.  The 
Client  to  which  the  former  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  was  now  changed  for  the 
worse  may  be  gathered  from  what  Latimer  says,  in 
one  of  his  sermons, — "  Let  them  (the  peasantry) 
have  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  to  find  them 
their  necessaries.  A  plough-land  must  have  sheep 
to  dung  their  ground  for  bearing  of  com.  They 
must  have  swine  for  their  food  to  make  their  bacon 
of.  .  .  .  They  must  have  other  cattle,  as  horses, 
to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of  tilings  to 
market ;  and  kine  for  their  milk  or  cheese,  which 
they  must  live  upon  and  pay  their  rents.  These 
cattle  must  have  pasture,  and  pasture  they  cannot 
have  if  the  land  be  taken  and  enclosed  from  them.'* 
These  were  the  views  of  a  benevolent  man,  and 
they  were  extremely  popular,  but  there  had  not 
been  ¥ranting  men  who  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness  the  advantages  of  enclosures.  Fitzher- 
bert  shows  how  a  township  that  is  worth  twenty 
marks  a-year  may  be  made  worth  20/.,  and  the 
ground-work  of  his  plan  is  to  enclose  the  land. 
"  By  enclosing,"  he  says,  **  a  farmer  shall  save 
meat,  drink,  and  wages  of  a  shepherd ;  the  wages 
of  the  swineherd,  the  which  may  fortune  to  be 
as  chargeable  as  his  whole  rent ;  and  also  his  com 
shall  be  better  saved  from  eating  or  destroying  by 
cattle."    To  the  objection  that  many  men  would 

*  Atcham,  EpUt^  p.  S93. 


lose  their  ordinary  means  of  maintaining  them- 
selves, he  replies : — "  There  be  many  new  occu- 
pations that  were  not  used  before,  as  setting  of 
quickset,  ditching,  hedging,  and  plashing."  h 
another  work,  written  sixty  years  afterwards,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  "  the  counties  where  most 
enclosures  be  arc  most  wealthy,  as  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Northamptonshire,  &c."*  It  happened,  als*^ 
at  this  time,  that,  while  some  of  the  old  land- 
owners had  been  compelled  to  sell  portions  of  their 
estates,  persons  who  had  enriched  themselves  Id 
trade  became  the  purchasers,  and  settled  upoD 
their  property,  looking  upon  the  business  of 
farming  with  a  commercial  eye.  King  Edward,  in 
his  Journal,  sneers  at  these  "  clothing  knights," 
and  observes  "this  country  can  bear  no  mer- 
chant to  have  more  land  than  100/.  a-ycar." 
Edward  notices,  in  his  Journal,  some  of  the  most 
striking  symptoms  of  the  state  of  transition 
through  which  the  country  was  now  passing. 
Speaking  of  the  gentry,  he  says,  "their  house- 
keeping is  dearer;  their  meat  is  dearer;  their 
liveries  dearer;  their  wages  greater."  And  he 
adds,  "  merchants  have  enhanced  their  ware ; 
farmers  have  enhanced  their  com  and  cattle; 
labourers  their  wages ;  artificers  the  price  of  their 
workmanship  ;  and  mariners  and  boatsmen  their 
hire  for  service." 

Another  change  which  greatly  afiPected  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  population  was,  the 
extensive  conversion  that  now  took  place  of  tillage 
into  pasturage,  occasioned  by  the  mcreasing  de 
mand  for  wool,  and  the  consequently  greater  profits 
that  were  to  be  made  by  rearing  sheep  than  by 
growing  com.  Latimer  affirms  that,  in  many 
places,  where  householders  were  wont  to  be,  there 
were  now  to  be  seen  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dug. 
The  rise  of  wages,  also,  rendered  tillage,  in  which 
much  labour  was  required,  more  expensive  than 
formerly.  It  was  a  popular  saying  uiat  *Mt  was 
never  merry  with  poor  craftsmen  since  gentlemen 
became  graziers."  These  gentlemen  graziers, 
also,  instead  of  residing  upon  their  estates  in  the 
country  like  their  forefathers,  are  stated  to  hare 
very  generally  betaken  themselves  to  court  or  to 
town,  and  there  lived,  in  the  best  way  they  could, 
upon  the  produce  of  their  sales  of  wool  and  cattle. 
But  the  gentry  were  compelled  to  this  step  through 
the  insufficiency  of  their  revenues  to  defray  their 
former  bountiful  mode  of  living.  *'  Some,"  was 
the  popular  complaint,  "  get  them  chambers  in 
London  or  about  the  court,  and  there  spend 
their  time,  some  of  them  with  a  servant  or  two 
where  he  was  wont  to  keep  thirty  or  forty  persons 
daily  in  his  house."  Those  of  the  gentry  who 
remained  on  their  estates,  being  unable  tu  raise 
their  rents  until  their  tenants'  leases  fell  in,  were 
obliged  in  the  mean  time  either  to  feurm  their  own 
or  rent  another  person's  land,  in  order  to  raise 
their  income  up  to  the  increased  cost  of  necessaries. 

The  l^islature  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 

*  A  Compendious  or  Brief  Examination  of  errtain  ordinary  Cos* 
plainu  of  cUven  of  oar  Countrymen  in  thete  our  dayt.  By  W  fv, 
GeaUeman.    1561. 
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progress  of  these  changes  which  were  takiog  place 
in  the  occupation  of  the  laud.     In  1533  an  act 
was  passed  concerning  faims  and  sheep,  in  which 
the  practice  of  gathering  farms  into  few  hands  and 
stocking  them  with  cattle  and  sheep  was  strongly 
condemned,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should 
keep  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  excepting  on 
his  own  land,  and  that  more  than  two  farms  should 
not  be  rented  by  one  tenant.*     On  some  sheep- 
farms,  it  is  stated  in  this  act,  there  were  flocks  of 
from  ten  thousand  to   twenty  thousand.     There 
had  been  passed  in  1489  a  statute  for  keeping  in 
repair  houses  on  farms,t  hut,  its  provisions  having 
been  neglected,  a  new  act  was  made  in  1536, 
which  gave  to  the  king  a  moiety  of  the  profits 
of  lands  converted  from  tillage  to  pasture  until 
a  suitable  house  was  erected. t     In   1551   was 
passed  a  statute  which  enacted  that  on  all  estates 
kept  in  tillage  for  four  years,  at  any  time  since 
the  Ist  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  should  be  an  equal 
quantity  of  land  put  wholly  in  tillage,  and  used 
and  sown  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
so  to  continue  "  for  ever."§     Several  other  similar 
enactments  are  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  to  the 
close  of  the  period.  J      In  1588  penalties  were  im- 
posed upon  the  building  of  cottages  for  the  agricu-l« 
tural  population  without  having  four  acres  of  land 
attached  to  each,  or  allowing  more  than  a  single 
family  to  live  in  one  cottage.^"    Fifty  years  before 
it  was  alleged,  in  an  act  of  1533,  that  the  engross- 
ing of  farms  and  high  prices  had  caused  "  a  mar- 
vellous multitude  and  number  of  the  people  of  this 
realm  to  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty, 
that  they  fall  daily  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other  in- 
conveniences, or  pitifully  die  for  hunger  and  cold.*'»* 
By  an  act  passed  in  1597,  it  was  directed  that  all 
houses  of  husbandry  decayed  within  seven  years 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of 
land  attached  to  them.tt  At  this  time  the  number 
of  persons  without  land  was  so  large  that  cottages 
were    building   in    all    directions.     Many   poor 
people,  it  is  stated  in  the  act,  had  become  "  wan- 
derers, idle,  and  loose."    The  act  of  43  Eliz.,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  the  great  attempt  to 
cure  these  evils.     As  to  the  statutes  relative  to 
keeping  land  in  tillage,  and  for  the  naaintenance 
of  houses  of  husbandry,  Hume  is  of  opinion,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  they  were  enacted,  that 
they  were  never  executed. 

But,  however  painftil  were  some  of  the  imme- 
diate cflFects  of  these  changes,  their  operation,  on 
the  whole,  was  highly  beneficial  to  many  important 
interests,  especially  on  agriculture.  Harrison  states 
that  the  soil  had  become  more  fruitftil  than  in  times 
past,  and  assigns,  as  the  cause,  that  **  our  country- 
men are  grown  to  be  more  painful,  skilful,  and 
careful,  through  recompense  of  gain,  than  hereto- 
fore they  have  been."  One  acre  produced  now  as 
much  as  two  did  formerly.  Norden,  who  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  the  period,  speaks  of  the  addi- 
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tional  attention  paid  by  husbandmen  to  the  ma- 
nuring of  their  lands.  In  Sussex  they  had  lately 
begrm  to  use  limestone,  which  they  fetched  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  and  burnt  in  kilns  erected 
for  the  purpose.  In  Cornwall  they  fetched  sand 
on  horseback  a  still  greater  distance.  The  farmers 
of  the  counties  around  London  were  still  more 
active  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land.  They  had  begun  to  purchase 
the  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  London,  which,  with 
the  "  stone-coal  dust,"  was  found  to  improve  their 
clayey  soils.  The  average  yield  of  com  in  Harrison's 
time  was,  on  each  acre  well  tilled  and  dressed, 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty- two  of  barley,  and 
forty  of  oats  and  pulse.  The  breed  of  live-stock 
partook  of  the  general  improvement.  Cattle,  from 
having  been  so  scarce  as  to  call  for  various  statutes  to 
prevent  the  killing  of  weanlings,  were  now  in  great 
abundance.  Harrison  asks,  with  some  exultation, 
"  Where  are  oxen  commonly  more  large  of  bone, 
horses  more  decent  and  pleasant  in  pace,  sheep 
more  profitable  in  wool,  swine  more  wholesome  of 
fiesh,  and  goats  more  gainful  to  their  keepers,  than 
here  with  us  ?"  The  people,  on  the  whole,  appear 
to  have  been  gainers  by  the  alterations  which  had 
been  effected ;  and  in  many  respects  the  change 
was  from  a  desultory  and  idle  life  to  a  course  of 
diligence  and  industry.  They  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  fiesh-meat,  and  were  fond  of  entertaining 
each  other  with  good  cheer.  Harrison  says  that 
lard  was  not  much  used,  *'  sith  we  do  baste  all  our 
meat  with  butter,  or  suffer  the  fattest  to  baste  itself 
by  leisure." 

Such  are  the  vaunting  terms  in  which  this  old 
writer  speaks  of  the  diet  of  the  people  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  we  have  other 
authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  com- 
manding the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  had 
increased  in  a  statute  of  1591,  entitled  *^  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  excessive  use  of  Malt,"  in  the  pre- 
amble of  which  it  is  asserted  that,  '^  greater 
quantity  of  malt  is  daily  made  than  either  in  times 
past  or  now  is  needful;'*  and  which  empowers 
justices  in  quarter-sessions  to  suppress  the  making 
of  malt  and  the  number  of  maltsters. 

Comparing,  however,  the  mode  of  living  with 
that  which  prevails  in  the  present  day,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  were  many  privations  then 
which  would  now  be  felt  as  intolerable.  For 
a  great  portion  of  the  year  the  only  animal 
food  eaten  was  in  a  salted  state.  In  the  au- 
tumn as  much  meat  was  cured  as  would  last  the 
winter ;  and  until  the  pastures  had  been  for  some 
time  abundant,  that  is,  not  until  Midsummer, 
there  were  no  means  of  fattening  cattle.  After  the 
winter  months,  veal  and  bacon  were  welcomed  as 
the  precursors  of  fresh  beef;  and  those  who  lived 
near  the  sea-coast  enjoyed  the  addition  of  fresh 
fish ;  but  the  state  of  the  roads  prevented  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country  partaking  of  this  benefit. 
The  consumption  of  fish  during  Lent  and  6n  other 
fast-days,  comprising  a  great  part  of  the  year,  being 
expressly  directed  by  statute,  the  people,  even  after 
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the  abolition  of  the  old  religion,  provided  them- 
selves at  several  large  fairs  held  almost  expressly 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  salt-fish.  The 
Christmas  "husbandly  fare"  and  enjoyments  of 
the  prosperous  yeoman  of  Tusser's  time  were — 

Good  bread,  and  good  drink,  a  good  flre  in  the  hall ; 
Brawn,  padding,  and  sauce,  and  good  mustard  withal  ; 
Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  the  best ; 
Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  drest ; 
Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  jolly  carols  to  hear 
As  then  in  the  country  is  counted  good  cheer. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  diet  of  the  agricultural 
population  that  by  the  close  of  this  period  im- 
provements had  taken  place ;  a  decided  advance  in 
comfort  was  also  apparent  in  their  habitations  and 
furniture.  The  houses  began  generally  to  be  built 
of  brick  or  stone ;  the  rooms  were  more  airy  and 
capacious,  and  the  out-buildings  farther  removed 
from  the  dwelling.  In  proof  of  their  easy  circum- 
stances, the  farmers  could  point  to  eome  articles  of 
silver  plate  in  their  cupboards ;  to  the  pewter  plates 
which  had  superseded  their  wooden  trencnerdi 
and  the  coarse  mattress  and  bolster  were  replaced 
by  good  feather-beds.  The  substantial  yeoman, 
jesides  being  surrounded  by  additional  comforts, 
had  often  several  years'  rent  in  hand.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  lamented  by  Harrison,  who  re- 
marks that  when  the  walls  of  houses  were  of 
wattled  willow  we  had  oaken  men,  but  that  they 
were  become  e£feminate  with  the  increase  of 
luxury-— a  complaint  which  has  been  made  in 
every  age  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Wood  was 
gradually  becoming  scarce,  and  this  was  another 
motive  for  resorting  to  a  different  building  mate- 
rial. Coal  was  becoming  an  article  of  greater 
consumption  from  the  same  cause ;  but  just  before 
this  took  place  there  was  an  increased  use  of  such 
substitutes  for  wood  as  peat,  turf,  heath,  gorse, 
and  broom ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  even 
neats'  dung  was  resorted  to.  Harrison  prophesies 
that,  if  the  destruction  of  the  woods  should  go  on 
much  longer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  past  times, 
certain  materials  which  he  enumerates,  fifteen  in 
number,  "  and  sea-cole"  (mentioned  last)  "  will 
be  good  merchandise  even  in  the  city  of  London." 
The  rotation  of  crops  usually  followed  during 
this  period  indicated  but  little  advancement  in  the 
art  of  agriculture.  After  a  crop  of  wheat  or  rye, 
they  sowed  barley  or  oats  in  the  spring,  and  then 
came  a  fallow.  Clover  was,  however,  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from  the  Netherlands.  Its 
great  value  consisted  in  supplying  green  food  where 
natural  pastures  were  scarce ;  in  enabling  the  farmer 
to  keep  more  cattle,  and  consequently  to  apply  a 
greater  quantity  of  manure  to  his  land.  It  could 
not  efiect  that  improvement  which  was  accom- 
plished at  a  later  period  by  the  introduction  of 
the  turnip ;  but  it  was  of  unquestionable  value  in 
hastening  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  than 
that  which  had  heretofore  prevailed.  The  high 
rent  of  meadow  land  during  the  former  and  pre- 
sent periods,  beyond  all  proportion  to  that  of 
arable,  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  which  would 
ensue  from  the  cultivation  of  clover.  Ewes  were 
milked ;  and  Tusser  mentions  that  five  ewes  were 
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reckoned  equal  in  value  to  a  cow.  A  sow  was 
also  considered  of  the  same  value  as  a  cow.  TheK 
two  facts  show  the  inferior  state  of  a|ipriculture; 
both  being  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
winter  food. 

The  art  of  gardening  received  greater  improve- 
ments during  this  period  than  that  of  agricultnre. 
The  hop  may  be  considered  as  a  garden  rather  than 
a  field  plant  at  the  date  of  its  introduction  from 
the  Netherlands  about  1524.  From  the  same 
quarter,  about  the  same  time,  we  received  saladi, 
cabbages,  the  pale  gooseberry,  and  also,  according 
to  some,  the  apricot,  and  the  musk-melon.  The 
artichoke  was  first  cultivated  some  time  in  the  reigo 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  pippins  were  introduced  about 
1525;  currants  firom  Zante  in  1555;  the  cherry 
about  1540;  and  several  varieties  of  plums  from 
Italy  by  Thomas  Cromwell  about  I5I0.  The  de- 
lights of  the  garden  were  heightened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gilly-fiower,  the  carnation,  and  the 
rose  of  Providence,  which  the  Flemings  who  settled 
in  Norfolk  introduced  about  1567.  The  musk- 
rose  and  the  damask -rose  were  also  first  grown  in 
England  in  this  period. 

Among  the  national  manufactures  and  handi- 
crafts, the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  preserved 
its  old  pre-eminence  during  the  present  period. 
The  raw  material  was  procured  within  the  reab; 
and  though  the  great  demand  for  cloth  was  for 
home-consumption,  several  descriptions  of  cloth 
were  also  manufactured  for  the  foreign  market. 

Several  distinct  dasses  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  cloth.  There  were 
weavers,  walkers,  fullers,  fulling-mill  men,  shear- 
men, dyers,  forcers  of  wool,  carders,  and  sorters  of 
wool,  and  spinners,  carders,  and  spullars  of  yam* 
The  clothier  was  the  capitalist  who  gave  out  work 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  these  different  branches. 
He  delivered  wool  to  the  weavers  in  portions  not 
exceeding  twelve  lbs.  avoirdupois,  an  allowance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  being  made  for  waste.  If 
the  weaver  returned  cloth  which  was  not  of  honest 
weight,  he  was  set  in  the  pillory  or  in  the  cucking- 
stool,  f  In  1555  the  weavers  complained  that  the 
"  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers  do  many  ways  op- 
press them,  some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in 
their  houses  divers  looms,  and  keeping  and  main- 
taining them  by  journeymen;  some  by  engross- 
ing looms  into  their  hands  and  possessions,  asd 
letting  them  out  at  such  unreasonable  rents  as  the 
poor  artificers  are  not  able  to  maintain  them- 
Belves."t  Employment  was  given  to  considerable 
numbers  of  artificers  and  workmen  in  making  the 
instruments  and  implements  which  were  necessary 
in  the  various  processes  of  converting  wool  into 
cloth.  The  foreign  supply  of  cards  for  wool  was 
prohibited  in  1598,  on  the  ground  that,  of  the 
many  thousand  woollen  cardmakers  and  cardwiie- 
drawers  in  London,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Norwich, 
Coventry,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns,  not 
more  than  one  twentieth  could  find  occupation  in 
consequence  of  the  larre  importation  of  woollen 
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cards  from  France  and  elsewhere.*  There  is 
probably  some  exaggeration  in  these  estimates, 
but  they  serve  to  show  that  considerable  numbers 
of  the  people,  not  directly  engaged  in  the  making 
of  cloth,  were  indebted  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  the  flourishing  state  of  this  national  staple. 

The  policy  of  the  times  discouraged  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  thus  the  various  ope- 
rations connected  with  cloth-making,  although  on 
a  larger  scale,  were  still  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  been  when  more  strictly 
of  a  household  character.  In  1551  gig-mills  had 
becQ  "  newly  and  lately  devised,  erected,  builded, 
and  used,*'  but  were  prohibited,  as  the  "  true 
draping  of  cloUi''  was  not  considered  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  management  which  it  underwent  at 
the  mill.t  The  true  motive  of  the  prohibition  was 
most  probably  a  misapprehension  of  the  efiects  of 
machinery. 

Formerly,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  sale  had 
been  exclusively  confined  to  cities  and  corporate 
and  market-towns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  making  little  more  than  sufficed  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  families.  But  the 
towns  could  now  no  longer  exercise  their  domination 
over  trades  to  its  former  extent ;  and  a  numerous 
body  of  industrious  men  were  gradually  rising 
into  importance  who  resided  out  of  the  towns, 
— "  foreigners,"  as  they  are  termed  in  the  statutes, 
or  ^*  persons  dwelling  in  the  small  towns  of  hus- 
bandry." Many  of  them  were  husbandmen  or 
graziers  who  made  their  own  wool  into  cloth, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  wives  and  families. 
The  sorting  of  wool  was  performed  by  women. 
The  cloths  made  out  of  the  towns  were  generally 
of  a  coarse  description;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
various  authorities,  the  country  clothiers  were  not 
very  strict  in  maintaining  the  assize,  which  fixed 
the  length  and  breadth  of  each  piece.  The  con- 
dition of  some  of  these  manufacturers  was  humble 
enough.  Many  of  them  were  only  enabled  to  buy 
their  wool  in  small  quantities,  as  *'  eight  penny- 
•worth  and  twelve  pennyworth  at  a  time,"  and 
therefore  could  not  make  their  purchases  of  the 
wool-grower.  A  statute,  passed  in  1 55 1  and  1 552,t 
which  prohibited  wool  being  bought  except  by  the 
persons  intending  to  use  it  themselves  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth,  did  away  with  the  intermediate 
dealers  in  wool,  whose  existence  was  of  essential 
importance  to  the  small  clothiers ;  but  it  was 
eventually  found  necessary  to  make  some  relaxa- 
tions on  their  account,  so  that  wool  might  be 
bought  by  dealers  and  sold  again  in  the  open 
market.§  The  clothiers  of  Hali&x  were  relieved 
from  this  inconvenience  in  1555,  by  an  act, 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  '*  to  buy 
wool,  and  retail  it  to  poor  folk  to  work,  but  not 
to  the  rich  and  wealthy,  nor  to  sell  again."  ||  The 
preamble  of  this  statute  describes,  with  consider- 
able minuteness,  the  circumstances  of  the  humbler 
class  of  country  clothiers,  and  supplies  details  of 
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some  interest  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
carried  on  their  trade.  It  recites  that "  the  parish 
of  Halifax  and  other  places  thereunto  adjoin- 
ing, being  planted  in  the  great  wastes  and  moors, 
where  the  fertility  of  ground  is  not  apt  to  bring 
forth  any  corn  or  good  grass,  but  in  rare  places, 
and  by  exceeding  and  great  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  the  same  inhabitants  altogether 
do  live  by  cloth-making,  and  the  great  part  of 
them  neither  getteth  com,  nor  is  able  to  keep  a 
horse  to  carry  wools,  nor  yet  to  buy  much  wool  at 
once,  but  hath  ever  used  only  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Halifax,  and  some  other  nigh  thereunto, 
and  there  to  buy  upon  the  wool-driver,  some  a 
stone,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  four,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  and  to  carry  the  same  to  their 
houses,  some  three,  four,  five  and  six  miles  off, 
upon  their  heads  and  backs,  and  so  to  make 
and  convert  the  same  either  into  yam  or  cloth, 
and  to  sell  the  same,  and  so  to  buy  more  wool  of 
the  wool-driver ;  by  means  of  which  industry  the 
barren  grounds  in  those  parts  be  now  much  inha- 
bited, and  above  five  hundred  households  there 
newly  increased  within  this  forty  years  past,  which 
now  are  like  to  be  undone  and  driven  to  beggary, 
by  reason  of  the  late  statute  made  that  taketh  away 
the  wool-driver,  so  that  they  cannot  now  have 
their  wool  by  such  small  portions  as  they  were 
wont  to  have ;  and  that  also  they  are  not  able  to 
keep  any  horses  whereupon  to  ride  or  set  their 
wools  further  from  them  in  other  places,  unless 
some  remedy  may  be  provided." 

A  struggle  was  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  present  period  between  the  clothiers  whom  the 
restrictions  of  the  towns  drove  into  the  country,  and 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  advantages 
which  the  privileges  of  these  towns  conferred.  In 
the  towns  were  manufactured  the  superior  cloths ; 
for  there  the  clothier  found  a  greater  number  of 
skilful  artisans  in  each  of  the  branches  into  which 
the  manufacturing  processes  were  divided,  and  he 
could  more  readily  avail  himself  of  the  various 
means  of  giving  perfection  to  the  work.  In  1551 
a  statute  was  passed  which  it  may  be  supposed 
chiefly  aimed  at  repressing  the  advancing  prospe- 
rity of  the  countrv  clothiers,  by  enacting  that,  out 
of  cities,  no  clothier  should  keep  more  than  one 
woollen  loom ;  no  woollen  weaver  more  than  two 
looms ;  that  no  weaver  should  have  a  tucking- 
mill,  nor  any  tucker  a  loom ;  and  that,  for  the 
future,  clothiers  should  only  make  cloth  in  cities, 
and  that  weavers  out  of  cities  should  only  have  two 
apprentices.*  However,  it  was  soon  found  ne- 
cessary to  connive  at  the  manufacture  of  cloth  out 
of  towns,  and  to  permit  such  cloth  to  be  sealed. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  1557,  it  was  provided 
that,  except  in  Wales,  the  northern  counties,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  country  that  were  spe- 
cified, clothiers  were  not  to  practise  their  trade  in 
any  city  or  town  in  which  the  art  of  clothing  had 
not  been  carried  on  for  the  ten  previous  years.f 
Subsequently  special   statutes  were  enacted  for 
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enabling  certain  towns  to  become  the  residence  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  making  of  cloth.  The 
towns  of  Coggeshal1,Bocking,  West  Barfold,  and 
Dedham,  in  Essex,*  and  afterwards  of  Boxstead 
and  Langham  in  the  same  county,t  thus  became 
clothing  towns.  A  law,  passed  in  1551,  which 
provided  that  all  weavers  of  broad  woollen  cloth 
should  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  country 
weavers,  many  of  whom  had  only  been  three  or 
four  years  at  the  loom  before  commencing  as 
masters.!  This  statute  caused  great  hardship  by  its 
retrospective  operation;  and  a  statute  was  soon 
after  passed  suspending  its  provisions  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  had  married  clothiers'  widows,  or 
had  been  five  or  six  years  in  their  trade  when  the 
new  regulation  concerning  apprenticeship  became 
law.§  In  the  four  northern  counties  of  England, 
where  the  coarser  cloths  were  made,  and  the 
system  of  household  manufacture  was  general,  the 
country  people  were  allowed  to  have  looms  in 
their  houses. ||  The  clothiers  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall were  permitted  to  have  three  looms  in  their 
houses,  and  to  use  flocks,  hair,  and  lambs'  wool  in 
certain  cloths  of  a  very  poor  and  coarse  quality, 
which  they  made  almost  wholly  for  exportation  to 
the  opposite  shores  of  Brittany.^  In  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Oxford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Yorkshire, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  coarse  kerseys  made 
for  exportation,  each  piece  of  the  value  of  about 
30^.,  or  20d.  or  22d.  per  yard,  the  proportion, 
according  to  the  statement  in  an  act  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  being  500  pieces 
of  coarse  for  exportation  to  one  piece  for  home  con- 
sumption.** Friezes  and  "  cottons,"  which  last, 
however,  were  really  a  species  of  woollen  fabric, 
were  extensively  made  inWales.tt  Taunton,  Bridge- 
water,  Chard,  and  various  towns  of  Wilts,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Somerset  were  famous  for  their  broad-cloths. 
The  cloths  of  Worcester,  Evesham,  Droitwich, 
Kidderminster,  Bromwich,  and  Coventry  were  in 
good  repute,  and  also  those  of  Norfolk,  Sufiblk, 
and  Essex.  Manchester  was  known  for  its  manu- 
facture of  rugs  and  friezes, — ^York  for  coverlets, — 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  what  were  called 
•*  cottons."  The  means  by  which  these  various 
descriptions  of  cloth  were  brought  into  general 
consumption  were  by  hawkers,  pedlers,  and  traders 
who  visited  the  fairs  and  kept  their  stalls  in  the 
open  market-places. 

After  people  had  been  sa  long  accustomed  to  the 
assize  of  cloth,  which  prevented  imposition  in 
respect  to  measure  and  quality,  those  clothiers  who 
resided  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  aulnegers  would 
be  able  for  some  time  to  practise  many  deceits, 
and  to  infringe  with  impunity  the  regulations 
which  had  existed  from  a  very  early  period  for  the 
management  of  their  trade.  The  law  enacted  at 
the  close  of  the  last  period^  proved  to  be  too 
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stringent,  and  the  penalties  which  it  inflicted  \(ere 
abolished  in  1509,  on  the  ground  that  ^^thc 
clothier,  doing  his  true  diligence,  could  not  obserre 
the  same  without  many  times  offending."*  During 
the  present  period,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
clothiers,  weavers,  and  others  residing  out  of  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  aulnegers,  and  the  tempta- 
tion which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  rawmateriil 
threw  in  the  way  of  the  manufacturer  rendered 
new  statutes  necessary  to  prevent  the  "  deceitfiil 
making  of  woollen  cloth."  By  one  of  these  the 
use  of  flocks  or  other  inferior  materials  was  pro- 
hibited ;  and  pieces  of  cloth  which  shrunk  in  the 
wetting  beyond  a  certain  allowed  proportion,  were 
not  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  aulneger  was  to 
affix  his  seal  to  each  piece  of  cloth  in  lead,  and 
not  in  wax,  as  formerly,  and  each  piece  was  to 
have  the  clothier's  name  woven  in  it  ;t  and  by  a 
subsequent  act,  the  length  of  each  piece  was  to  be 
specified  on  the  official  seal.|  In  the  preamble  of 
the  latter  statute  it  is  remarked,  that  "  great  in- 
famy and  slander  hath  risen  of  late  years  in  sun- 
dry outward  parts  beyond  the  sea,  of  the  untrue 
making  of  woollen  cloths  within  this  realm."  A 
few  years  afterwards,  overseers  or  searcherB  were 
appointed  throughout  the  kii^om,  to  search  cloth 
and  wools  in  every  village  and  hamlet.  Each 
piece  of  cloth  in  future  was,  iu  addition  to  the 
usual  marks,  to  have  the  letter  £,  with  a  ctotu 
over  it,  worked  into  the  cloth.§  In  1551  the  com- 
plaints against  the  clothiers  are  again  repeated. 
They  do  "  daily,"  it  is  affirmed,  "  more  and 
more  study  rather  to  make  many  than  to  make 
good  cloths."  The  practices  of  which  they  were 
accused  were,  "  mingling  of  yams  of  divers  spin- 
nings in  one  cloth;  some  by  mingling  fell  wool 
and  lambs*  wool,  or  either  of  them,  with  fleece 
wool ;  some  by  putting  too  little  stuff;  some  by 
taking  them  out  of  the  mill  before  they  be  full 
thicked;  some  by  overstretching  them  upon  the 
tenter,  and  then  stopping  with  flocks  such  bracla 
(breaches,  or  rents)  as  shall  be  made  by  meant 
thereof;  finally,  by  using  so  many  subde  sleights 
and  untruths  as  when  the  cloths  so  made  be  put 
in  the  water  to  try  them,  they  rise  out  of  the  same 
neither  in  length  nor  breadth  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  in  some  places  narrower  than  in  some;"  aud 
yet,  it  is  added,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  "great 
and  notable  faults,"  the  aulnegers  set  their  seals  to 
such  cloth.  I 

The  worsted  manufacture,  in  which  wool  by 
other  processes  is  worked  up  into  a  fabric  diflereot 
from  that  of  ordinary  woollen  cloth,  was  the 
staple  of  the  eastern  counties,  but  Norfolk  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  trade;'  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  ^  the  making 
and  weaving  of  worsteds  and  other  cloths,  which 
hath  been  made  and  woven  of  the  yam  called 
worsted  yarn,  spun  of  the  wool  growing  and  coming 
of  the  sheep."^    The  same  watchful  and  jealous 
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spirit  whicfi  surrounded  the  voollen-cloth  trade 
gave  rise  to  regulatious  of  a  similar  character  for 
the  protection  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  which 
indeed  stood  next  to  it  in  value  and  national  im- 
portance. In  1513  the  dry  calendering  of  wor- 
steds, which  had  been  introduced  by  aliens,  was  pro- 
hibited, and  no  person  was  allowed  to  follow  che 
occupation  of  a  calenderer  unless  he  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  or  unless  his  skill 
had  been  approved  by  the  mayor  of  Norwich  or 
the  two  wardens  of  the  craft.*  Complaint  is  made 
that  the  processes  introduced  by  foreigners  caused 
a  piece  of  cloth  not  worth  26f .  Sd.  to  look  as  if  it 
were  worth  40s.  Previous  to  1523  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  towns  of  Lynn  and  Yarmouth  sent 
their  goods  to  Norwich  to  be  searched  and  sealed ; 
but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  giving  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  place  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  wardens  by  whom  the  duty  of  inspecting  was 
to  be  performed.  But  though  this  privilege  was 
granted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  **  painful  and 
costly  "  to  send  goods  to  Norwich  to  be  searched 
and  sealed,  they  were  still  required  to  be  shorn, 
dyed,  and  calendered  there.  A  proviso  was  made 
that,  when  there  were  fewer  than  ten  householders 
in  Lynn  belonging  to  the  craft  of  worsted  weavers, 
the  privilege  of  choosing  a  warden  was  to  cease, 
and  they  were  to  be  considered  as  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  wardens  of  Norwich  or  Norfolk. 
The  worsted  weavers,  both  in  Lynn  and  Norwich, 
were  to  be  Englishmen,  who  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  their  trade,  and  they  were  required 
to  weave  then:  marks  in  their  cloth,  and  were  not 
to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  in  their  em- 
ployment at  the  same  timet  Iii  1541  none  but 
the  weavers  of  Norfolk  were  allowed  to  buy  the 
worsted  yam  spun  in  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  yam  was  strictly  prohibited.} 

The  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturers  of 
Norfolk,  and  particularly  those  of  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, were  probably  more  skilful  and  enterprising 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  About 
1554  the  mayor  of  Norwich  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  engaged  foreign  artisans,  and  caused 
twenty-one  of  their  own  weavers  to  be  instructed 
in  the  weaving  of  **  mssels  satins,  satins  reverses, 
and  fustians  of  Naples ;''  and  they  were  completely 
successful  in  their  attempt.  The  new  stu£^  were 
called  ^*  Norwich  satins  and  fustians."  At  the 
same  time  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the 
weavers  of  these  stuffs  into  a  fellowship,  with 
power  to  elect  their  own  wardens.  §  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Netherlands  drove  many  of  the  roost  skilful 
and  industrious  artisans  to  other  countries,  and 
numbers  of  them  settled  in  England,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  counties.  These  foreigners  intro- 
duced new  manufacturing  processes,  and  contri- 
buted to  extend  improvement  wherever  they  went. 
In  1565  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  letters  patent  to 
two  of  her  subjects  for  the  sole  making  of  an  oil 
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expressed  from  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  and  which 
was  proper  to  be  used  in  preparing  wool  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  in  the  making  and  dressing  of 
woollen  cloth.  The  art  of  making  soap,  which  is 
now  much  used  by  clothiers,  was  introduced  in 
London  about  the  year  1524,  previous  to  which 
time  white  soap  was  imported  from  abroad; 
mottled  soap,  however,  had  been  made  before  this 
at  Bristol. 

Closely  connected  with  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufacture  was  the  art  of  the  dyer.  According 
to  the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  1532,  England 
*'had  in  times  past,  in  all  outward  parts,  been 
noted  to  have  had  the  most  substantial  coloured 
woollen  cloths  of  all  realms  christened;"  but  this 
act  complains  that  aliens  had  introduced  Brazil 
wood  and  other  new  dyes,  "  to  the  great  deceit, 
hurt,  and  hindrance  of  the  king's  liege  people  ;" 
and  thereupon  proceeds  to  prohibit  the  said  in- 
novation.* It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the 
law  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  various 
new  dyeing  substances  which  the  discovery  of 
America  had  made  known,  and  it  soon  became  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  no  longer  to  dye  '*  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  usage."  In  1552  the  colours 
of  the  cloths  sold  in  the  kingdom  by  retail  were 
settled  by  statute.  These  colours  were  "  scarlet, 
red,  crimson,  murrey,  puke,  brown,  blue,  blacks, 
greens,  yellows,  blues,  orange,  tawny,  russet, 
marble  grey,  sadnew  colour,  asewer,  watchett, 
sheep's  colour,  lion  colour,  motley  or  iron  gray." 
Wool  intended  to  be  made  into  broad  cloth  was  at 
the  same  time  forbidden  to  be  boiled  with  galls, 
rinds,  bark  of  trees  or  sawdustf  In  an  act  passed 
a  few  years  afterwards,  several  other  colours  are 
mentioned,  as  violet,  azure,  friar  s  gray,  crane 
colour,  purple,  and  old  medley  colour.t 

The  linen  manufacture  was  of  little  importance 
during  this  period.  All  the  finer  linens  were  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  and  the  coarser  descriptions 
were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  made  by  industrious 
housewives  for  family  use.  By  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  however,  there  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  to  mduce  the  legislature  to 
afford  them  protection  and  encouragement ;  and  an 
act  was  passed  requiring  every  person  occupying 
sixty  acres  of  land  in  tillage  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  yearly  in  flax  or  hemp.§  About  twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  in  1558,  another  act  was  passed, 
which  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment  manufacturers  of  linen  who  did  not 
produce  substantial  goods.  ||  The  persons  against 
whom  the  act  was  directed  are  accused  of  beating 
the  material,  and  "ever  casting  upon  the  same 
certain  deceitful  liquors  mingled  with  chalk  and 
other  like  things,  whereby  the  said  cloth  is  not 
only  made  to  seem  much  finer  and  thicker  to  the 
eye  than  it  js  indeed,  but  also  the  thread  thereof  be 
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BO  loosed  and  made  weak,  that  after  three  or  four 
washings  it  will  scarcely  hold  together.*' 

In  1562  the  silk-tlirowaters  of  London  were 
united  into  a  fellowship ;  but  we  meet  with  few 
notices  of  the  silk  manufacture  until  the  ensuing 
period.  The  stocking-frame  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  an  Englishman,  about  1589,  but  not 


receiving  encouragement  at  home,  he  carried  the 
improvement  to  France.* 

It  is  singular  that  while  improvements  were 
taking  place  in  textile  manufactures,  England  long 
continued  to  be  indebted  to  France  and  other 
foreign  countries  for  sail-cloth  for  shipping  and  the 
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navy ;  "  the  Bkill  and  art  of  making  and  weaving 
of  the  said  cloths,"  says  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  "  not  being  known  or  used 
in  England  until  about  the  thirty-second  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth."*  Gun- 
powder, also,  was  not  made  in  England,  but  was 
purchased  of  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  till 
afler  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  said  that  iron  ordnance  was  first  made  in 
England  by  a  Frenchman  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI. t  The  making  of  cables  and  ropes  for  the 
navy  and  shipping  generally  was  chiefly  carried 
on  atBridport;  and  in  1530  an  act  was  passed 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  several  pri- 
vileges tending  to  secure  to  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade. 

The  making  of  woollen  caps  had  formerly  em- 
ployed a  great  number  of  industrious  persons  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town ;  it  had  not  been  neg- 
lected by  the  legislature,  which  in  1482  had  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  fulling  and  making  of  caps 
hy  machinery  ;X  and  this  ^*  good  and  laudable 
.statute,"  as  it  was  called,  having  expired,  it  was 
revived  in  1552.§  Still  this  branch  of  industry 
continued  to  decline ;  and,  at  length,  towards  tbe 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  woollen  caps 
were  nearly  superseded  by  hats  made  of  felt.  In 
1 566  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  sustain  the  de- 
clining fashion  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
foreign  material  in  the  making  of  caps  ;||  but  this 
was  not  found  successful,  and  in  15*71  another  act 
waa  passed,  requiring  that  all  persons  above  six 
years  of  age,  with  certain  exceptions,  should,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  wear  a  cap  of  wool  made 
in  England,  under  a  penalty  of  3s,  4d,  a-day.^ 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  trade  ot  the  hatters 
soon  became  a  flourishing  one,  and  this  law  per- 
fectly inoperative. 

Of  the  state  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts  and 
handicrafts  during  the  present  period,  we  have 
little  farther  information  than  what  is  to  be  derived 
from  some  contemporary  pictorial  representations. 
Of  these  we  give  two  or  three,  which  show  a  few 
both  of  the  tools  and  of  the  modes  of  working  of 
the  time. 

The  iron  works  carried  on  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  were  approaching  a 
critical  period,  when  the  removal  of  the  art  of 
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smeltmg  into  another  district,  and  the  application 
of  another  description  of  fuel  and  other  processes 
were  about  to  be  rendered  necessay  by  the  scarcity 
of  wood,  though  that  was  still  the  fuel  used  in 
the  smelting  of  iron  ore  down  to  the  end  of  the 
period.  In  1558  was  passed  **  an  act  that  tim- 
ber shall  not  be  felled  to  make  coals  for  the  making 
of  iron  ;***  but  this  statute  did  not  apply  to  those 
districts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  in  which 
iron  works  were  established.  In  1580,  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  destruction  of  fiiel  in  the  above 
counties,  new  iron-works  were  prohibited  from 
being  erected  within  twenty-two  miles  of  London, 
or  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Thames,  or  in 
certain  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but  the  wealds 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  act.t  In  1584  an  act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  iron- 
mill,  furnace,  finary,  or  blomary,  in  any  part  of 
the  above  counties. f  A  description  of  iron  called 
Bilbao  iron  was  frequently  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  articles ;  but,  being  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, it  rendered  weapons  and  edge-tools,  in  which 
it  was  employed,  of  little  value,  and  in  1548  it 
was  prohibited.  Before  1565  iron- wire  had  been 
made  and  drawn  by  strength  of  hand  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean ;  but  in  this  year  a  company  was  incor- 
porated for  wire-drawing  in  the  mill  by  ma 
chinery. 

The  ore  of  copper  had  not  as  yet  been  dug  from 
the  mine  in  England  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
demand ;  and  the  exportation  of  this  mineral  or 
metal  was,  therefore,  prohibited.  Soon  afler  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  copper-mine  in  Cumberland  so  greatly  in- 
creased the  supply,  that  it  then  began  to  be  sent 
abroad.  Alum  had  been  frequently  sought  for, 
but  without  success.  In  1566  Elizabeth  granted 
letters  patent  to  Cornelius  de  Vos  and  certain  other 
Germans,  to  dig  for  alum  and  copperas,  as  well  as 
for  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver.  Lord 
Mountjoy  having  discovered  copperas  ore,  the 
patent  was,  in  1565,  assigned  to  him,  with  power 
to  prevent  any  one  working  mines  of  copperas  and 
alum,  without  his  permission,  for  twenty-one 
years.  § 

Before  the  use  of  pins,  the  dress  of  females  was 
fastened  by  ribbons,  laces,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes, 
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and  "  skewers'*  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  The 
latter  were,  in  fact,  pins  without  the  head.  In  an 
act  of  1543,  ^^  to  avoid  the  slight  and  ^Eilse  making 
of  pins,"*  it  is  enacted,  that  only  such  are  to  be 
sold  as  ^*  are  double-headed,  and  have  the  heads 
soldered  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  pin,  well  smethed, 
the  shank  well  shaven,  the  point  well  and  round- 
filed,  canted,  and  sharped.'*  Pins  also  are  directed 
not  to  be  sold  above  the  prices  which  had  been 
current  in  the  two  previous  years.  In  1544,t 
however,  this  clause  was  repealed,  as  there  had 
since  its  passing  been  a  **  scarcity  of  pins  within 
this  realm." 

Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  course  of 
the  period  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  by  which  the 
process  was  rendered  more  rapid.    The  tanners 
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had  been  accustomed  to  keep  hides  m  the  i&d:  i 
a  year  or  fifteen  months,  but  it  was  complL^j 
that  they  were  now  tanned  in  three  week  i 
month,  or  six  weeks.  An  act  was,  in  amsequD: , 
passed  in  1548,  requiring  tanners  not  to  sellL^i 
which  had  not  been  nine  months  in  the  mp 
Most  of  the  acta  that  were  passed  at  various  i^ 
for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  taimers,  mc  c 
along  with  ihem  also  the  cordwainers,  or  n- 
makers,  the  latter  were  ordered,  by  an  act  ui  l^^ 
same  year,  1548,  to  put  "  in  the  inner  sm: 
double-soled  shoes,  boots,  startoppes,  and  &li|^^ 
leather  called  the  womb,  well  and  so&atJ. 
curried,  and  in  the  treswells  of  the  doubl^&^j 
shoes  the  flank  of  the  bide  or  skin  sufexi 
curried."t 

•  :2  nadSKdvr.  VI.  c.  11.  f  S«iid3Edw.VLe.L 
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Kir  1'.  Sidney        „  h  Ant.  More* 

BucBANNAN  „  „  Pourbus. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


HE  literary  his- 
tory of  the  present 
period  is,  in  its 
fiill  extent,  a  sub- 
ject vast  enough 
for  as  many  vo- 
lumes as  we  have 
here  pages  to  give 
to  it;  and  our  rapid 
survey  must  there- 
fore be  confined 
to  the  more  strik- 
ing and  significant 
among  the  throng 
of  facts  that  solicit 
attention,  and  almost  exclusively  to  such  as  mark 
tlie  intellectual  progress  of  our  own  country. 


In  no  age,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  darkest 
and  most  barren  of  valuable  produce,  that  has 
elapsed  since  learning  was  first  planted  among  us, 
had  there  failed  to  be  something  done  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  nurseries  for  its  shelter  and  propa- 
gation. The  fifteenth  century,  though  it  has  left 
us  little  enduring  literature  of  any  kind,  is  distin- 
guished for  the  number  of  the  colics  that  were 
founded  in  the  course  of  it,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  rest  of  Europe.*  This,  indeed,  was  the 
natural  and  proper  direction  for  the  first  impulse 
to  take  that  was  given  by  the  revival  of  letters ; 
the  actual  generation  upon  which  the  new  light 
broke  was  not  that  in  which  it  was  to  be  expected 
it  should  do  much  more  than  awaken  the  taste  for 
true  learning,  or  at  most  the  ambition  of  excel* 
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knee;  the  power  of  accomplifthment  could  only 
come  in  the  next  era.  The  men  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  therefore,  were  most  fitly 
and  most  usefully  employed  in  making  provision 
for  the  preservation  and  transmission  to  other  times 
of  the  long  lost  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  had 
been  found  again  in  their  day — in  building  cisterns 
and  conduits  for  the  precious  waters  that,  after 
having  been  hidden  for  a  thousand  years,  had  burst 
their  founts,  and  were  once  more  flowing  over  the 
earth.  The  fashion  of  founding  colleges,  and  other 
seminaries  of  learning,  continued  to  prevail  in  this 
country  in  the  present  period,  both  before  the 
Reformation  in  religion,  and  for  some  time  after 
that  mighty  revolution.  In  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Brazennose  College  was  founded  in  1511 
by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir 
lUchard  Sutton,  of  Presbury  in  Cheshire ;  Corpus 
Christi  in  1517,  by  Henry  v  II. 's minister,  Richard 
Fox,  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  of  Durham,  and  of  Winchester ;  Cardinal 
College  by  Wolsey  in  1525,  which,  however,  before 
the  buildings  had  been  half  finished,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  king  on  the.  cardinal's  fall  in  1529; 
the  College  of  Henry  VIII.  by  that  king  in  1532, 
a  continuation,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of 
Wolsey's  design,  which  was  also  dissolved  in  1545, 
when  that  of  Christ  Church  was  erected  in  its 
stead  by  Henry,  to  be  at  the  same  tinl^  a  college 
and  a  cathedral  establishment  for  the  new  bishopric 
of  Oxford ;  Trinity,  on  the  old  foundation  of  Dur- 
ham College,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  1554;  St. 
John's,  on  the  site  of  Bernard  College,  by  Sir 
Thomas  White,  alderman  and  merchant-tailor  of 
London,  in  1557  ;  and  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price, 


Queen  Elizabeth  also  contributing  part  of  the 
expense,  in  1571.  In  Cambridge  there  were 
founded  Jesus  College,  in  1496,  by  John  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  Christ's  College,  in  1505,  by  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry 
VII. ;  St.  John's,  by  the  same  noble  lady,  in  1508 ; 
Magdalen,  or  Maudlin,  begun  in  1519  by  Edward 
Stafford,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and,  after  his  execution  for  high  treason  in  1521, 
completed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Thomas  Lord 
Audley;  Trinity,  in  1536,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who 
at  the  same  time  endowed  four  new  professorships 
in  the  University,  one  of  theology,  one  of  law,  one 
of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek ;  Caius  College,  pro- 
perly an  extension  of  the  ancient  fouDdation 
of  Gonville  Hall,  by  Dr.  John  Caius,  in  1557; 
Emanuel,  in  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  Sidney-Sussex  College,  in  1594, 
by  the  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  widow  of  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex.  In  Scotland  a  new 
university  was  erected  in  Aberdeen,  under  the 
name  of  King's  Collie,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  granted  at  the  request  of  King  James 
IV.,  in  1494,  the  principal  endower,  however, 
being  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  the  see ;  a 
second  college,  that  of  St.  Leonard's  (now  forming, 
with  St.  Salvator's,  what  is  called  the  Unitd 
College),  was  founded  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's,  in  1512,  by  Alexander  Stuart,  arch- 
bishop of  the  see,  and  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the 
metropolitan  church  ;  another  college,  that  of  St 
Mary,  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  was  founded  in  the  same  unitemtj 
in  1537, by  Archbishop  James  Beaton;  a  fourth 
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university,  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  erected  by  King 
James  YI.  in  1582;  and  a  fifth,  that  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  by  George  Earl  Marischal,  in 
1593.  In  Ireland,  the  university  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1591.  Along  with  these  seminaries  of  the  highest 
rank  may  be  enumerated  a  great  number  of  gram- 
mar schools ;  of  which  the  chief  were  that  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  foimded  by  Dean  Colet,  in  1509; 
that  of  Ipswich,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  the  same 
time  with  his  college  at  Oxford,  the  fate  of  which 
it  also  shared ;  Christ  Church,  London,  by  Edward 
VI.,  in  1553 ;  Westminster  School,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1560 ;  and  Merchant  Tailors'  School 
by  the  London  Civic  Company  of  that  name,  in 
1568.  In  Scotland,  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh was  founded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
in  1577. 

Many  of  these  colleges  and  schools  were  ex- 
pressly established  for  the  cultivation  of  the  newly 
revived  classical  learning,  the  resurrection  of  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  revolution- 
ised the  ancient  studies  everywhere  as  soon  as  its 
influence  came  to  be  felt.  It  scarcely  reached 
England,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
till  towards  the  close  of  that  century.  Indeed, 
Greek  is  said  to  have  been  first  publicly  taught  in 
this  country  in  St.  Paul's  School,  by  the  famous 
grammarian  William  Lilly,  who  had  studied  the 
language  at  Rhodes,  and  who  was  appointed  the 
first  master  of  the  new  school  in  1512.     Dean 


Oli»  St.  Paul"!  School.     Founded  1509l 
As  it  appeared  befbro  the  Great  Fire. 

Colet  himself,  the  founder,  although  accounted  one 
of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  time,  had,  during 
the  seven  years  he  spent  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
Greek  authors  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
translations.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  early  patrons  of  the  new  learning  a&r  it  had 
been  thus  introduced  were  the  two  prelates  and 
statesmen  Fox  and  his  greater  protege  and  suc- 
cessor Wolsey,  both  of  whom,  in  the  colleges 
founded  by  them,  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, made  especial  provision  for  the  teaching  of 


the  two  classic  tongues.  The  professor  of  Latin 
— or  of  Humanity,  as  he  is  designated — in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  expressly  enjomed  to  extir- 
pate barbarism  from  the  new  society  (barbariem 
a  nostra  alveario  extirpet).  The  Greek  pro- 
fessor was  ordered  to  explain  the  best  Greek 
classics ;  "  and  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators 
in  that  language,"  observes  Warton,  "  which  the 
judicious  founder,  who  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  most  intelligent  scholars  of  the  times,  recom- 
mends by  name  on  this  occasion,  are  the  purest, 
and  such  as  are  most  esteemed  even  in  the  present 
improved  state  of  ancient  learning."*  Wolsey 
evinced  the  interest  he  took  in  the  new  studies,  not 
onlv  by  his  great  school  at  Ipswich  and  his  college 
at  Oxford,  but  by  founding  in  that  university  some 
years  before,  along  with  various  other  professor- 
ships, one  for  rhetoric  and  humanity,  and  another 
for  Greek.  ^'  So  attached  was  Wolsey,"  says  the 
writer  we  have  just  quoted,  "  to  the  new  modes  of 
instruction,  that  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent 
with  his  high  office  and  rank  to  publish  a  general 
address  to  the  schoolmasters  of  England,  in  which 
he  orders  them  to  institute  their  youth  in  the  most 
elegant  literature."  And  the  high  eulogium  of 
Erasmus  on  the  great  cardinal  is,  that  *^  he  re- 
called to  his  country  the  three  learned  languages, 
without  which  all  learning  is  lame." 

A  violent*  struggle,  however,  was  for  some  time 
maintained  against  these  innovations  by  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  old 
system,  and  by  the  always  numerous  and  powerful 
host  of  the  enemies  and  mistrusters  of  all  innova- 
tion, whether  from  self-interest  or  other  motives. 
Colet,  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  relates  that  one  of 
the  prelates  of  the  church,  esteemed  among  the 
most  eminent  for  his  learning  and  gravity,  had,  in 
a  great  public  assembly,  censur^  him  in  the 
severest  terms  for  suffering  the  Latin  poets  to  be 
taught  in  his  new  seminary,  which  on  that  account 
he  styled  a  house  of  idolatry.  This  last  expression 
would  almost  warrant  us  in  suspecting  that  the 
prelate,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  one  of 
those  inclined  to  the  new  opinions  in  religion ;  and 
at  this  time  the  new  leammg  was  probably  rather 
distasteful  than  otherwise  to  that  class  of  persons, 
zealously  patronised  as  it  was  by  Fox,  Wolsey, 
and  others,  the  heads  of  the  party  attached  to  the 
ancient  faith.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  change 
took  place  in  this  respect;  the  reformers  in  re- 
ligion became  also  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
reformation  in  learning,  as  was  nt  and  natural 
both  from  the  sameness  in  the  general  character 
and  direction  of  the  two  movements,  and  also  for 
an  especial  reason,  which  operated  with  very 
powerful  effect.  This  was  the  surpassing  im- 
portance speedily  acquired  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  religions  by  the  great  principle  on  which 
the  Reformers  took  their  stand,  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to 
all  the  points  in  debate  between  them  and  their 
opponents.    Not  custom  or  tradition,  not  the  de* 
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creea  of  popes  or  councils,  not  even  the  Latin 
Vulgate  translation,  but  the  original  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  alone  necessarily  became, 
as  soon  as  this  principle  was  proclaimed,  the 
grand  ultimate  criterion  with  them  for  the  trial  and 
decision  of  all  doubts  and  disputes,  and  the  ar- 
moury from  which  they  drew  their  chief  weapons 
both  of  defence  and  of  assault.  At  first,  it  is  true, 
this  view  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
taken  either  by  the  one  party  or  the  other.  The 
first  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  were 
given  to  the  world  were  that  contained  in  the  Com- 
plutensian   Polyglot,   the   magnificent   present  to 


Kino's  SonooL,  Cantkbduky.    Fuutuled  1549. 
From  an  OldPriut. 

literature  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  printed  in  1514, 
but  not  published  till  1522,  and  that  of  Erasmus, 
which  appeared  in  1516,  both  of  which  may  be 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the 
ancient  church.  Even  from  the  first,  however, 
many  of  the  clergy,  though  principally  rather  from 
their  extreme  ignorance  and  illiteracy  than  from 
any  fears  they  entertained  of  its  unsettling  people's 
faith,  raised  a  considerable  outcry  against  the  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus ;  they  seem  to  have  seriously 
believed  that  the  book  was  an  invention  of  his 
own,  and  that  he  was  attempting  to  establish  a 
new  religion.  But  the  opposition  to  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  and  to  Greek  literature  generally,  as- 
sumed a  much  more  decided  character  when  it  was 
seen  what  use  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions  in 
religion  made  of  both,  and  how  commonly  an  in- 
clination in  favour  of  the  said  new  opinions  went 
along  with  the  cultivation  of  the  new  language. 
Erasmus  for  some  time  attempted  to  expound  the 
Greek  Grammar  of  Chrysoloras  in  the  public 
schools  at  Cambridge;  but  his  lectures  were 
nearly  unattended,  and  a  storm  of  clamour  was 
raised  against  him  on  all  hands.  His  New  Testa- 
ment was  actually  proscribed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  and  a  severe  fine  was  denounced 
against  any  member  who  should  be  detected  in 
having  the  book  -in  his  possession.  Both  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe  the  universities 
were  now  generally  divided  into  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans ;  the  latter  class,  who  were  those  opposed  to 
the  new  learning,  usually  comprehending  all  the 


monks  and  other  most  bigoted  partiBanB  of  the  okl 
faith.* 

Although,  however,  the  revolt  of  Luther  and 
his  followers  against  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
many  of  the  established  doctrines  in  religion  thus 
incidentally  aided  for  a  time  the  study  and  diffusion 
of  classical  scholarship,  neither  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England  nor  its 
ultimate  establishment  operated  with  a  favourable 
effect  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  state  of  the 
universities  or  the  general  interests  of  learning. 
Henry  VHI.  himself,  "  from  his  natural  liveliness 
of  temper  and  love  of  novelty,"  as  Warton  puts  it, 
or,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed, from  mere  accident  or  caprice,  was  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  new  studies,  and  his  authority 
and  influence  were  of  considerable  use  in  support- 
ing them  at  first  against  their  numerous  and 
powerful  opponents.  Erasmus  relates  that,  in 
1519,  when  one  of  the  university  preachers  at 
Oxford  had  harangued  with  great  violence  against 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  origin^  lan- 
guages, Henry,  who  happened  to  be  resident  at 
the  time  at  the  neighbouring  royal  nuinor  of 
Woodstock,  and  received  an  account  of  the  affair 
from  his  secretary,  the  learned  Richard  Pace,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  issued  an  order  commanding 
that  the  said  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures  should  not  only  be  permitted  for  the 
fiiture,  but  made  an  indispensable  branch  of  the 
course  of  academical  instruction.  Some  time 
afler,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  preaching  at 
court,  having  attacked  the  new  Greek  leamme, 
was,  after  his  sermon,  commanded  by  the  king  to 
maintain  his  opinions  in  a  solemn  disputation  with 
More,  by  whose  wit  and  learning  of  course  he  was 
very  speedily  vanquished,  and  forced  to  make  a 
humiliating  admission  of  his  errors  and  igno- 
rance ;  he  at  last  declared  that  he  was  now  better 
reconciled  to  the  Greek  tongue,  inasmuch  as  he 
found  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew;  but 
although  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  par- 
don for  any  offence  he  had  given,  Henry  dismissed 
him,  with  a  command  that  he  should  never  again 
presume  to  preach  before  him.  One  of  the  first 
causes,  however,  although  it  was  only  of  tempo- 
rary operation,  that  interrupted  the  pn^ess  of 
classical  learning  at  the  universities,  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  the  stir  excited  throughout 
Christendom  by  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catherine.  *'  The  legahty  of  this 
violent  measure,"  observes  Warton,  "  being  agi- 
tated with  much  deliberation  and  solemnity, 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  able  philo- 
logists, whose  genius  and  acquisitions  were  destined 
to  a  much  nobler  employment,  and  tended  to  re- 
vive for  a  time  the  firivolous  subtleties  of  caauistrj 
and  theology."  Then,  the  still  more  eag^er  and 
widely  extended  doctrinal  discussions  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  itself  gave  rise,  came 
to  operate  over  a  much  longer  period  with  a  simi- 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  AddiioD's  hamorooe  notices  of  the 
modem  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  the '  S]e 
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lar  effect.  In  this  imiyersal  storm  of  polemics, 
"the  profound  investigations  of  Aquinas,"  con- 
tinues Warton,  *'  once  more  triumphed  over  the 
graces  of  the  Ciceronian  urbanity;  and  endless 
volumes  were  written  on  the  expediency  of  auricu- 
lar confession,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory. 


Westmikhtkr  School.    Prom  an  Old  Print 

Thus  the  cause  of  polite  literature  was  for  a  while 
abandoned ;  while  the  noblest  abilities  of  Europe 
were  wasted  in  theological  speculation,  and  absorbed 
in  the  abyss  of  controversy."  Another  great  tem- 
porary check  was  now  also  given,  Warton  con- 
ceives, to  the  cause  of  the  progress  and  diffusion 
of  sound  learning  in  England  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  "  These  seminaries,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  though  they  were  in  a  general  view  the 
nurseries  of  illiterate  indolence,  and  undoubtedly 
deserved  to  be  suppressed  under  proper  restric- 
tions, contained  invitations  and  opportunities  to 
studious  leisure  and  literary  pursuits.  On  this 
event,  therefore,  a  visible  revolution  and  decline  in 
the  national  state  of  learning  succeeded.  Most  of 
the  youth  of  the  kingdom  betook  themselves  to 
mechanical  or  other  illiberal  employments,  the 
profession  of  letters  being  now  supposed  to  he 
without  support  or  reward.  By  the  abolition  of 
the  religious  houses,  many  towns  and  their  adja- 
cent villages  were  utterly  deprived  of  their  only 
means  of  instniction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Williams,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  complained  to  her  majesty, 
that  more  than  an  hundred  flourishing  schools  were 
destroyed  in  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries,  and 
that  ignorance  had  prevailed  ever  since.  Provin- 
cial ignorance,  at  least,  became  universal,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  hasty  measure  of  a  rapacious  and 
arbitrary  prince.  What  was  taught  in  the  monas- 
teries was  not  always  perhaps  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, but  still  it  served  to  keep  up  a  certain 
degree  of  necessary  knowledge."  The  many  new 
grammar  schools  that  arose  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries were  partly,  no  doubt,  called  into  existence 
by  the  vatuum  thus  created;  which,  however, 
they  did  very  little  to  fill  up  in  bo  far  as  the  rural 
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population  was  concerned,  although  they  may  have 
sufficed  for  most  of  the  great  towns. 

Both  the  old  monastic  schools  and  the  new 
foundations,  however,  being  considered,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  charitable  institutions,  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  children  of  persons  in 
humble,  or  at  least  in  common,  life ;  among  the 
higher  classes  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
custom  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  to  be  educated  at 
home,  or  under  the  superintendence  of  private 
tutors.  A  notion  of  the  extent  and  manner  of 
training  which  youths  of  rank  underwent  in  their 
earliest  years  may  be  obtained  from  some  letters 
which  have  been  lately  printed,  addressed  to  Henry's 
minister,  Cromwell,  by  the  tutor  of  his  son  Gre- 
gory *  This  young  man,  whose  capacity  is  de- 
scribed as  rather  solid  than  quick,  divided  his  time 
under  different  masters  among  various  studies  and 
exercises,  of  which  English,  French,  writing,  play- 
ing at  weapons,  casting  of  accounts,  and  ^'  pastimes 
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of  instruments,"  are  particularly  enumerated. 
One  master  is  stated  to  he  in  the  habit  of  ^*  daily 
hearing  him  to  read  somewhat  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  advertising  him  of  the  natural  and 
true  kind  of  pronunciation  thereof,  expounding 
also  and  declaring  the  etymology  and  native 
signification  of  such  words  as  we  have  bor- 
rowed of  the  Latins  or  Frenchmen,  not  even 
so  commonly  used  in  our  quotidian  speech.'* 
According  to  a  common  practice,  two  other  youths, 
probably  of  inferior  station,  appear  to  have  been 
educated  along  with  young  Cromwell ;  and  between 
him  and  them,  the  account  continues,  "there  is  a 
perpetual  contention,  strife,  and  conflict,  and  in 
maimer  of  an  honest  envy,  who  shall  do  best  not 
only  in  the  French  tongue  (wherein  Mr.  Vallence, 
after  a  wondrously  compendious,  facile,  prompt, 
and  ready  way,  not  without  painful  diligence  and 
laborious  industry,  doth  instruct  them),  but  also 
in  writing,  playing  at  weapons,  and  all  other  their 
exercises."     In  the  end  a  confident  hope  is  ex- 
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pressed  that  ^'  whereas  the  last  summer  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  wild  goddess  Diana,"  the 

5 resent  shall  be  consecrated   to  Apollo  and  the 
fuses,  to  the  no  small  profit  of  the  young  man,  as 
well  as  to  his  father^s  good  contentation  and  plea- 
sure.     This  letter  is  dated  in  April;   another 
written  in  September  (apparently  of   the  same 
year),  by  which  time  the  boy  had  begun  the  study 
of  some  new  branches,  especially  Latin  and  instru- 
mental music,  enters  into  some  more  minute  and 
curious  details  of  how  he  spent  his  time.     **  First," 
says  his  tutor,  '*  after  he  hath  heard  mass,  he 
taketh  a  lecture  of  a  dialogue  of  Erasmus,  collo- 
quium called  Pietas  Puerilis,  wherein  is  described 
a  very  picture  of  one  that  should  be  virtuously 
brought  up ;  and  for  cause  it  is  so  necessary  for 
him,  I  do  not  only  cause  him  to  read  it  over,  but 
also  to  practise  the  precepts  of  the  same ;  and  I 
have  also  translated  it  into  English,  so  that  he 
may  confer  therein  both  together,  whereof,    as 
learned  men  afBrm,  cometh  no  small  profect,  which 
translation  pleaseth  it  you  to  receive  by  the  bringer 
hereof,  that  ye  may  judge  how  much  profitable  it 
is  to  be  learned."     From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  original  Latin  would  have  been  unintel- 
ligible to  Cromwell,  and  that  that  able  man  was 
above  being  flattered  by  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  learned  tongues  ascribed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  possess.    The  letter  goes  on — "  After  that  he 
exerciseth  his  hand  in  writing  one  or  two  hours, 
and  readeth  upon  Fabian's  Chronicle  as  long,  the 
residue  of  the  day  he  doth  spend  upon  the  lute  and 
virginal."     Vocal  music  at  least,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, if  not  instrumental,  was  always  one  of  the 
branches  of  education  taught  at  the  old  monastic, 
cathedral,  and  other  free  schools ;  a  circumstance 
originating,  no  doubt,  in  the  connexion  of  those 
schools  with  the  church,  in  the  services  of  which 
singing  bore  so  important  a  part.    Lastly,  the  tutor 
gives  an  account  of  the  out-of-door  exercises  fol- 
lowed by  his  pupil,  intellectual  instruction,  how- 
ever, being  by  no  means  disregarded  even  in  some 
of  these : — ^*'  When  he  rideth,  as  he  doth  very  oft, 
I  tell  him  by  the  way,"  he  says,  "  some  history  of 
the  Romans  or  the  Greeks,  which  I  cause  him  to 
rehearse  again  in  a  tale.      For  his  recreation  he 
useth  to  hawk,  and  hunt,  and  shoot  in  his  long 
bow,  which  frameth  and  succeedeth  so  well  with 
him  that  he  seemeth  to  be  thereunto  given  by 
nature."     This  training,  as  far  as  it  is  detailed, 
appears  to  have  been  judiciously  contrived  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  good   and  solid  edu- 
cation both  of  the  mental  and  physical  faculties. 

The  reforming  spirit  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was,  as  always  happens,  in  the 
shape  it  took  in  the  popular  mind,  much  more  of 
a  destructive  than  of  a  constructive  character ;  and 
even  the  wisest  of  the  persons  in  authority,  by 
whom  the  mighty  movement  was  guided  and  con- 
trolled, were  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  presumptuous  temper, 
without  a  share  of  which,  indeed,  they  would  not 
have  been  fitted  to  lestrain  the  more  impetuous 


multitude  to  the  extent  they  did.    But  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  universities,  as  in  other  cases,  this 
spirit  of  mere  demolition,  and  contempt  for  all 
that  was  old  and  established,  displayed  itself  in 
some  things  in  a  very  rampant  style.    The  sconi, 
in  particular,  with  which  it  treated  the  whole  mas 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  schools,  was  of  the 
most  sweeping  description.     The  famous  Duns 
Scotus,  so  long  the  lord  of  opinion,  now  under- 
went, in  full  measure,  the  customary  fate  of  deposed 
sovereigns.     A  royal  visitation  of  the  two  univer- 
sities, by  commissioners  of  Cromwell's  appoint- 
ment, took  place  in  1535,  when  injunctions  were 
issued  abolishing  alt(^ther  the  reading  of  the 
works  of  the  most  subtle  Doctor.    The  tone  of 
triumph  in  which  Dr.  Layton,  one  of  the  Oxford 
commissioners,  announces  this  reform  to  Cromwell 
is  highly  characteristic.     "  We  have  set  Dunce," 
he  writes,  "  in  Bocardo,*  and  have  utterly  banished 
him  Oxford  for  ever,  with  all  his  blind  glosses." 
The  despised  tomes,  formerly  so  much  reverenced, 
Layton  goes  on  to  intimate,  were  now  used  by  any 
man  for  the  commonest  uses ;  he  had  seen  them 
with  his  own  eyes  nailed  upon  posts  in  the  most 
degrading  situations.     "  And  the  second  time  we 
came  to  New  College,"  he  proceeds,  "  after  we 
had  declared  your  injunctions,  "we  found  all  the 
great  quadrant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce, 
the  wind  blowing  them  into  every  comer.    And 
there  we  found  one  Mr.  Greenfield,  a  gentleman 
of  Buckinghamshire,  gathering  up  part  of  the  same 
book  leaves,  as  he  said,  therewith  to  make  him 
sewers  or  blawnshers,  to  keep  the  deer  within  his 
wood,   thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with  bis 
hounds. '*t     In  fact,  however,  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, which  was  thus  banished  from  the  uni- 
versities, was  the  whole  philosophy,  mental  and 
physical,  then  taught,  and  its  abolition  consequently 
amounted  to  the  ejection,  for  the  time,  of  philiso- 
phical  studies  .from  the  academical  course  alv 
gether.     The  canon  law  was  another  of  tlie  old 
studies,  hitherto  of  chief  importance,  that  was  &t 
the  same  time  put  down:  degrees  in  the  canon 
law  were  prohibited ;  and  in  place  of  the  canon 
lecture,  a  civil  lecture,  that  is,  a  lecture  on  the 
civil  law,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  every  college, 
hall,  and  inn. 

For  a  short  space,  the  excitement  of  novelty, 
and  the  exertions  of  a  few  eminent  instructors, 
made  classical  learning  popular  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  enabled  it  in  some  degree  to  Eeive 
as  a  substitute  for  those  other  abandoned  studies 
to  which  it  ought  only  to  have  been  introduced  ss 
an  ally.  The  learned  Ascham  boasts,  in  oce  of 
his  letters,  that  whereas  almost  the  only  classics 
hitherto  known  at  Cambridge  had  been  Plautat, 
Cicero,  Terence,  and  Livy;  all  the  diief  Greek 
poets,  orators,  and  historians.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  were  now  universallj 

*  A  flguie  or  form  of  •yllogiim  of  ilie  school  lofic^ 
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and  crit]i»lly  studied.  This  prosperous  state  of 
Greek  scholarship  was  principally  owing  to  the 
example  and  exertions  of  the  two  distinguished 
professors  of  that  language,  Thomas  Smith  and 
John  Cheke  :  even  the  controversy  about  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  language  that  arose 
between  the  latter  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  who,  as 
Warton  observes,  "  loved  learning,  but  hated 
novelties,"  contributing  its  share  to  excite  a  general 
interest  about  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  particular  subject  in  dispute. 
But  both  Cheke  and  Smith  were  soon  withdrawn 
from  their  academic  labours  to  other  fields ;  and 
with  them  the  spirit  of  true  learning  and  taste, 
which  they  had  awakened  at  Cambridge,  seems 
also  to  have  taken  its  departure.  At  Oxford  the 
case  was  no  better ;  there,  Ascham  remarks  that  a 
decline  of  taste  in  both  the  classic  tongues  was 
decidedly  indicated  by  a  preference  of  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  Herodian,  in  Greek,  and  of  Seneca, 
Gellius,  and  Apuleius,  in  Latin,  to  the  writers  of 
the  older  and  purer  eras  of  ancient  eloquence. 
Even  divinitv  itself,  as  Latimer  complains,  ceased 
to  be  studied.  "  It  would  pity  a  man's  heart,** 
he  says,  "  to  hear  what  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge :  what  it  is  in  Oxford  I  cannot  tell.  There 
be  few  that  study  divinity  but  so  many  as  of  ne- 
cessity must  furnish  the  colleges."  So  true  is  it 
that  no  one  branch  of  learning  or  science  can  long 
continue  to  flourish  amid  the  general  neglect  and 
decay  of  the  other  branches  Uiat  compose  along 
with  it  the  system  of  human  knowledge. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  Reformation  imder 
Edward  VI.,  instead  of  effecting  the  restoration  of 
learning,  only  contributed  to  its  further  discou- 
ragement and  depression.  "  The  rapacious  cour- 
tiers of  this  young  prince,*'  as  Warton  observes, 
"  were  perpetually  grasping  at  the  rewards  of  lite- 
rature  Avarice  and  zeal  were  at  once  grati- 
fied in  robbing  the  clergy  of  their  revenues,  and  in 
reducing  the  church  to  its  primitive  apostolical 
state  of  purity  and  poverty.  The  opulent  see  of 
Winchester  was  lowered  to  a  bare  title  ;  its  amplest 
estates  were  portioned  out  to  the  laity ;  and  the 
bishop,  a  creature  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was 
contented  to  receive  an  inconsiderable  annual  sti- 
pend from  the  exchequer.  The  bishopric  of 
Durham,  almost  equally  rich,  was  entirely  dissolved. 
A  favourite  nobleman  in  the  court  occupied  the 
deanery  and  treasurership  of  a  cathedral,  with 

some  of  its  best  canonries In  every  one  of 

these  sacrilegious  robberies  the  interest  of  learning 
also  suffered.  Exhibitions  and  pensions  were,  in 
the  mean  time,  subtracted  from  the  students  in  the 
universities.  Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  dated  1550,  laments  the  ruin  of 
grammar-schools  throughout  England,  and  predicts 
the  speedy  extinction  of  the  universities  from  this 
growing  calamity.  At  Oxford  the  public  schools 
were  neglected  by  the  professors  ana  pupils,  and 
allotted  to  the  lowest  purposes.  Academical  degrees 
were  abrogated  as  anti-christian.  Reformation  was 
soon  turned  into  fanaticism.    Absurd  refinements. 
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concerning  the  inutility  of  human  learning,  were 
superadded  to  the  just  and  rational  purgation  of 
Christianity  from  the  papal  corruptions.  The 
spiritual  reformers  of  these  enlightened  days,  at  a 
visitation  of  the  last-mentioned  university,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  their  ideas  of  a  superior  rectitude, 
as  totally  to  strip  the  public  library,  established 
by  tliat  munificent  patron,  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  of  all  its  books  and  maimscripts." 

A  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  this  reign  is  con- 
tained in  a  sermon,  preached  in  1550,  by  a 
Thomas  Lever,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
some  extracts  from  which  Strype  has  preserved. 
Formerly  "  there  were,"  says  Lever,  "  in  houses 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  two 
hundred  students  of  divinity,  many  very  well 
learned,  which  be  now  all  clean  gone  home ;  and 
many  young  toward  scholars,  and  old  fatherly 
doctors,  not  one  of  them  left.  One  hundred,  also, 
of  another  sort,  that,  having  rich  friends,  or  being 
beneficed  men,  did  live  of  themselves  in  hostels 
and  inns,  be  either  gone  away  or  else  fain  to  creep 
into  colleges  and  put  poor  men  from  bare  livings. 
These  both  be  all  gone,  and  a  small  number  of 
poor,  godly,  diligent  students,  now  remaining  only 
in  colleges,  be  not  able  to  tarry  and  continue  their 
studies  for  lack  of  exhibition  and  help.**  The 
description  which  follows  of  the  studies  and  mode 
of  living  of  the  poorer  and  more  diligent  students 
is  very  interesting: — ".There  be  divers  there 
which  rise  daily  about  four  or  five  of  the  clock'  in 
the  morning,  and  from  five  till  six  of  the  clock  use 
common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of  God's 
word  in  a  common  chapel ;  and  from  six  until  ten 
of  the  clock  use  ever  either  private  study  or  com- 
mon lectures.  At  ten  of  the  clock  they  go  to 
dinner,  whereas  they  be  content  with  a  penny 
piece  of  beef  among  four,  having  a  few  pottage 
made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef,  with  salt  and 
oatmeal,  and  nothing  else.  After  this  slender  diet 
they  be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening ;  whenas  they  have  a  supper 
not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Immediately 
after  which  they  go  either  to  reasoning  in  problems, 
or  to  some  other  study,  until  it  be  nine  or  ten  of 
the  clock ;  and  then,  being  without  fires,  are  fain 
to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour,  to  get  a 
heat  on  their  feet  when  they  go  to  bed."*  Lati- 
mer, in  a  sermon  preached  about  the  same  time, 
expresses  his  belief  that  there  were  then  ten  thou- 
sand fewer  students  in  the  kingdom  than  there 
had  been  twenty  years  before. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  who  was  herself  a  learned 
queen,  and  a  considerable  benefactress  of  both 
universities,  classical  learning  had  a  distinguished 
patron  in  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  as  illustrious  for 
his  literary  acquirements,  as  he  was  for  his  birth 
and  station.  In  his  short  tenure  of  power,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  able  to  accomplish  much  against 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  appears 
that  to  him  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of 
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Trinity  College,  Oxford,  which  was  endowed  in 
this  reign  more  especially  for  the  cultivation  of 
classical  scholarship,  submitted  the  statutes  of  his 
new  institution.  "My  Lord  Cardinal's  Grace," 
says  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  letter  of  his  which  has  been 
preserved,  "  has  had  the  overseeing  of  my  statutes. 
He  much  likes  well  that  I  have  therein  ordered  the 
Latin  tongue  to  be  read  to  my  scholars.  But  he 
advises  me  to  order  the  Greek  to  be  more  taught 
there  than  I  have  provided.  This  purpose  I  well 
like ;  but  I  fear  the  times  will  not  bear  it  now.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  young  scholar  at  Eton, 
the  Greek  tongue  was  growing  apace ;  the  study  ot 
which  is  now  alate  much  decayed."  The  fact 
here  stated  is  especially  honourable  to  Pole,  seeing 
that  by  this  time  the  Greek  language,  as  that  of 
the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
the  Reformers  made  all  their  appeals,  had  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  generality  of  Catholics  as  a 
peculiarly  Protestant  and  almost  heretical  study. 
The  return  of  the  old  religion,  however,  with  its 
persecutions  and  penal  fires,  did  not  prove  on  the 
whole  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  learning 
than  to  any  of  the  other  interests  of  the  national 
happiness  and  civilization. 

Nor  did  the  final  establishment  of  the  re- 
formed church,  nor  all  the  prosperity  of  the  next 
reign,  for  a  long  time  bring  back  good  letters  to 
the  universities.  A  few  facts  will  show  their  state 
throughout  a  great  part  of  that  reign.  In  the  first 
place,  so  few  persons  now  received  a  university 
education,  that  for  many  years  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clergy  of  the  new  church  were  mere  arti- 
ficers and  other  illiterate  persons,  some  of  whom, 
while  they  preached  on  Sundays,  worked  at  their 
trades  on  weekdays,  and  some  of  whom  could 
hardly  write  their  names.  In  the  year  1 563,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Anthony  Wood,  there  were 
only  three  divines  in  the  university  of  Oxford  who 
were  considered  capable  of  preaching  the  public 
sermons.  It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the 
growing  influence  of  Puritanism  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  continued  neglect  and  de- 
pression in  which  learning  was  now  left ;  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  three  Oxford  preachers 
were  all  Puritans,  as  were  also  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  both  universities  at  a 
later  date.  In  1 567,  so  low  was  still  the  state  of 
classical  literature  in  the  country,  that  when  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  that  year,  founded  three  scho- 
larships in  Cambridge,  the  holders  of  which  were 
to  be  "  the  best  and  ablest  scholars"  elected  from 
the  most  considerable  schools  in  Kent  and  Norfolk, 
uU  the  amount  of  qualification  he  required  in  them 
was,  that  they  should  be  well  instructed  in  the 
grammar,  "  and  if  it  may  be,"  it  was  added, 
^*  such  as  can  make  a  verse."  As  one  instance  of 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Warton  men- 
tions, on  the  authority  of  the  episcopal  register, 
that  "  in  the  year  1570,  Home,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, enjoined  the  minor  canons  of  his  cathedral 
to  get  by  memory,  every  week,  one  chapter  of  St 


Paul's  Epistles  in  Latin;  and  this  formidable 
task,  almost  beneath  the  abilities  of  an  ordiim 
schoolboy,  was  actually  repeated  by  some  of 
them,  before  the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebenda- 
ries, at  a  public  episcopal  visitation  of  that 
church."  Tlie  anecdote,  at  least,  preaenta  the 
bishops  and  minor  canons  of  those  times  in  a 
strange  light.  The  accomplished  critic  we  bave 
just  quoted  is  of  opinion  that  the  taste  for  Latin 
composition  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  much  (i^ 
generated  from  what  it  was  in  that  of  Henry  VII 1. 
The  Latinity  of  Ascham's  prose,  he  maintaiDs, 
has  no  eloquence;  and  even  Buchanan's  Latin 
poetry,  although  he  admits  that  its  versification 
and  phraseology  are  splendid  and  sonorous,  he 
will  not  allow  to  be  marked  with  the  diaste  graces 
and  simple  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age.  ^  One 
is  surprised,"  he  adds,  "  to  find  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  in  the  statutes  of  a  school  which 
he  founded  and  amply  endowed  (in  1583),  ^^ 
commending  such  barbarous  and  degenerate 
classics  as  ralin genius,  Sedulius,  and  Prudentitu, 
to  be  taught  in  his  new  foundation.  These,  in- 
deed, were  the  classics  of  a  reforming  bishop;  but 
the  well-meaning  prelate  would  have  contribnted 
much  more  to  the  success  of  his  intended  reforma- 
tion by  directing  books  of  better  taste  and  less 
piety."* 

The  whole  of  the  present  period,  however,  will 
deserve  the  epithet  of  a  learned  age,  notwithstand- 
ing the  state  of  the  schools  and  universities,  and 
of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  if  we 
look  either  to  the  names  of  eminent  scholan  by 
which  every  portion  of  it  is  adorned,  or  to  Ae 
extent  to  which  the  study  of  the  learned  Umguages 
then  entered  into  the  education  of  all  persons, 
women  as  well  as  men,  who  were  considered  to  be 
well  educated.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it,  beside 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Tunstal,  Gardiner,  Pole,  and 
other  churchmen  of  distinguished  acquirements, 
we  have  Richard  Pace,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Colet  the  founder  and  Lilly  the 
first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, — all  already  men- 
tioned ;  William  Grocyn,  another  of  the  first  and 
also  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  English 
Grecians;  the  equally  elegant  and  industrious 
John  Leland,  the  father  of  English  antiquitie*, 
and  the  chief  preserver  in  his  day  of  the  old  know- 
ledge that  would  otherwise  have  perished,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
new;  Doctor  Thomas  Linacer,  the  first  English 
physician,  and  as  a  scholar  scarcely  second  to  any 
of  his  country  or  of  his  age ;  and  the  all-accom- 
plished Sir  Thomas  More,  perhaps  the  happiest 
genius  of  his  time,  the  one  of  its  profound  scholars, 
at  all  events,  unless  we  are  to  except  his  illustrious 
friend  Erasmus,  whose  natural  genius  was  the 
least  oppressed  by  his  erudition,  and  whose  eru- 
dition was  the  most  brightened  with  wit,  and  in- 
formed by  a  living  spirit  better  than  that  of  books. 
Of  somewhat  later  celebrity  are  the  names  of 
Roger  Ascham,  who  is  more  famous,  however,  for 
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his  English  than  for  his  Latin  writings ;  of  Dr. 
Walter  Haddon,  the  most  Ciceronian  of  English 
Latinists;  of  Buchanan,   perhaps  the  most  of  a 
poet  of  all  the  modern  iinriters  of  Latin  verse ;  not 
to  mention  Archbishop  Parker,  Bishop  Andrews, 
and  other  eminent  churchmen.    The  number  of 
very  great  English  scholars,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  not  so  considerable  as  in  that  of  her 
father,  when  classical  studies  were  not  only  cul- 
tivated with  perhaps  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
highest  models,  but  afforded,  besides,  almost  the 
only  field  for  intellectual  exercise   and  display. 
Still  this  kind  of  learning  continued  to  be  fashion- 
able ;  and  a  familiar,  if  not  a  profound,  acquaint- 
ance with  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages 
was  diffused  to  an  unusual  extent  among  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.     Henry  VIII.  was  himself  a 
scholar  of  considerable  pretensions;    he  is  said, 
being  a  younger  son,  to  have  been  educated  for  the 
church:    and   to  this  accident,  which   gave  the 
country  its  first  pedant  king,  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  also  indebted  for  its  succession  of  learned 
princes,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century, 
Henry,  as  it  were,  setting  the  fashion,  which  it 
afterwards  became  a  matter  of  course  to  follow. 
His  son,  though  born  to  the  throne  to  which  he 
succeeded,  received  a  schoolmastering  fit   for  a 
bishop ;  and  so  also  did  both  his  daughters.  Eras- 
mus has  commended  the  Latin  letters  of  Mary, 
some  of  which  are  preserved,  as  well  as  others  in 
French  and  in  Spanish.    Elizabeth  was  not  only  a 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  scholar,  but 
also  a  proficient  in  Greek,  in  which  language  her 
tutor  Ascham  tells  us  she  used,  even  after  she 
came  to  the  throne,  to  read  more  every  day  than 
some  prebendaries  of  the  church  read  of  Latin  in 
a  whole  week.     But  this  was  especially  the  age  of 
learned  ladies ;  and  every  reader  will  remember 
the  names  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  whose  studies  in 
Plato  the  same  writer  we  have  just  mentioned  has 
drawn  so  interesting  a  picture,  and  some  of  whose 
Latin  epistles  are  still  extant,  especially  one  to  her 
sister,  written    the  night  before   her  death,  in  a 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  she  had  been  reading ; 
of  Mary,  Countess  of  Arundel,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Joanna  Lady  Lumley,  and  the  younger  sister 
of  the  latter,  Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  all  of 
whom  were  the  authoresses  of  various  translations 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  English ;  of  the 
two  Margarets,  the  female  luminaries  of  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  one  who  became  the 
wife  of  her  learned  tutor.  Dr.  John  Clement,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  so  delighted  in  and  almost 
worshipped  More,  that  she  would  sometimes  com- 
mit a  fault  purely  that  she  might  be  chid  by  him 
— such  moderation  and  humanity  was  there  in  his 
anger;  the  other,  his  affectionate  and  favourite 
daughter,  who  married  his  biographer.  Roper,  and 
was  accounted  the    most  learned   woman  of  her 
time ;  and  of  the  three  wonderful  daughters  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke — Mildred,  the  eldest,  married  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  whose  name  has  been  embalmed  by 
the  muse  of  Buchanan;  Anne,  the  second,  the 


governess  of  Edward  VI.,  and  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  the  mother  of  the 
illustrious  Viscount  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  youngest, 
Catherine,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  and 
is  celebrated  not  only  for  her  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  even  for  her  Hebrew  erudition.  "It  became 
fashionable  in  this  reign  (that  of  Elizabeth),'* 
says  Warton,  "  to  study  Greek  at  court.  The 
maids  of  honour  indulged  their  ideas  of  senti- 
mental affection  in  the  sublime  contemplation  of 
Plato's  Phasdo;  and  the  queen,  who  understood 
Greek  better  than  the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  was 
certainly  a  much  greater  pedant  than  her  suc- 
cessor, James  I.,  translated  Isocrates.  But  this 
passion  for  the  Greek  language  soon  ended  where 
it  began;  nor  do  we  find  that  it  improved  the 
national  taste,  or  influenced  the  writings  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth." 

Old  Harrison  has  a  curious  and  characteristic 
passage  on  this  learned  court  "  This  further,"  he 
observes,  '*  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular 
commendation  of  both  sorts  and  sexes  of  our 
courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are  very  few 
of  them  which  have  not  the  use  and  skill  of  sundry 
speeches,  beside  an  excellent  vein  of  writing,  be- 
fore time  not  regarded."  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  a  more  favourable  notion  of  the  moral 
effect  of  these  novel  and  showy  accomplishments 
than  Warton  has  expressed  respecting  their  in- 
fluence on  the  national  literature  and  taste : 
'*  Would  to  God,"  he  exclaims,  *'  the  rest  of  their 
lives  and  conversations  were  correspondent  to  those 
gifts !  for  as  our  common  courtiers,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  best  learned  and  endued  with  ex- 
cellent gifls,  so  are  many  of  them  the  worst  men, 
when  they  come  abroad,  that  any  man  shall  either 
hear  or  read  of."  Harrison's  words,  which  are 
surprisingly  bold  to  have  been  published  at  the 
time,  seem  here  to  be  gallantly  confined  to  the 
men  of  the  court;  but  other  contemporary  testi- 
monies do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
females  who  formed  the  attendants  of  the  virgin 
queen  were  as  dissolute  as  their  male  associates. 
The  honest  old  painter  of  the  living  manners  of  his 
time  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  hint  at  some- 
thing of  file  kind  in  what  follows : — "  Truly  it  is  a 
rare  thing  with  us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which 
hath  but  his  own  language.  And  to  say  how 
many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are  that, 
beside  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  are  thereto  no  less  skilful  in  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one  of  them,  it 
resteth  not  in  me ;  sith  I  am  persuaded  that,  as 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this 
behalf,  so  these  come  very  little  or  nothing  at  all 
behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry  God 
continue,  and  accomplish  that  which  othenoise  is 
wantingV  Yet  he  winds  up  his  description  with 
a  very  laudatory  flourish.  "  Beside  these  things," 
he  proceeds,  "  I  could  in  like  sort  set  down  the 
ways  and  means,  whereby  our  ancient  ladies  of  the 
court  do  shun  and  avoid  idleness,  some  of  them 
exercising  their  fingers  with  the  needle,  other  in 
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caul-worlc,  divers  in  spinning  of  silk,  some  in  con- 
tinual reading  either  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
histories  of  our  own  or  foreign  nations  about  us, 
and  divers  in  writing  volumes  of  their  own,  or 
translating  of  other  men's  into  our  English  and 
Latin  tongue,  whilst  the  youngest  sort  in  the  mean 
time  apply  their  lutes,  citterns,  pricksong,  and  all 
kind  of  music,  which  they  use  only  for  recreation 
sake,  when  they  have  leisure,  and  are  free  from 
attendance  upon  the  queen's  majesty,  or  such  as 
they  belong  unto."  Many  of  the  eldest  sort  he 
goes  on  to  celebrate  as  "  also  skilful  in  surgery 
and  distillation  of  waters,  beside  sundry  other 
artificial  practices  pertaining  to  the  omature  and 
commendations  of  their  bodies ;"  and  "  there  are 
none  of  them,"  he  adds,  "  but  when  they  be  at 
home  can  help  to  supply  the  ordinary  want  of  the 
kitchen  with  a  number  of  delicate  dishes  of  their 
own  devising."  At  last,  coming  directly  to  the 
morals  of  the  court,  he  declares  that,  whereas  some 
great  princes'  courts  beyond  the  seas  have  been 
likened  unto  hell  on  account  of  the  dissipation  and 
debauchery  prevailing  in  them,  all  such  '*  enor- 
mities are  either  utterly  expelled  out  of  the  court 
of  England,  or  else  so  qualified  by  the  diligent  en- 
deavour of  the  chief  oflScers  of  her  grace's  house- 
hold, that  seldom  are  any  of  these  things  apparently 
seen  there  without  due  reprehension,  and  such 
severe  correction  as  belongeth  to  those  tres- 
passes." "  Finally,"  he  concludes,  "  to  avoid 
idleness,  and  prevent  sundry  transgressions  other- 
wise likely  to  be  committed  and  done,  such  order 
is  taken  that  every  office  hath  either  a  Bible,  or  the 
book  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  die  Church  of 


England,  or  both,  beside  some  histories  and  chro- 
nicles, lying  therein,  for  the  exercise  of  such  as 
come  into  5ie  same;  whereby  the  stranger  that 
eutereth  into  the  court  of  England  upon  the  sudden 
shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some 
public  school  of  the  universities,  where  many  give 
ear  to  one  that  readeth,  than  into  a  prince's  palace, 
if  you  confer  the  same  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions."* 

This  flattering  description  of  the  English  court 
is  very  different  from  that  given  by  Ascham,  in 
his  Schoolmaster,  who  tells  us  that  although 
it  did  indeed  contain  many  fair  examples  for  youth 
to  follow,  yet  they  were  "  like  fair  marks  in  the 
field  out  of  a  man's  reach,  too  far  off  to  shoot  at 
well ;"  while  the  generality  of  persons  to  be  found 
there  were  the  worst  of  characters.  Some  private 
letters  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  also,  which  have 
been  printed,  describe  the  court  as  a  place  where 
there  was  ''  little  godliness  and  exercise  of  Teli- 
gion,"  and  where  *^  all  enonnities  reigned  in  the 
highest  degree."  But  what  it  is  more  important 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe  is,  that  the 
learning  which  existed  in  this  age,  however  re- 
markably it  may  have  shone  forth  in  particular 
instances,  was  by  no  means  generally  diffused  even 
among  the  higher  classes,  while  the  generality  of 
the  lower  and  manv  even  of  the  middle  classes  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  the  period  almost  wholly  unedu- 
cated and  illiterate.  The  father  of  Shakspeare,  an 
alderman  of  Stratford,  appears  to  have  been  unable 
to  write  his  name ;  and  probably,  throughout  the 
community,  for  one  man  that  was  scholar  enough 
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to  Bubficribe  his  eignatuie  there  were  a  dozen  who 
could  only  make  their  marks.  With  all  the  ad- 
vancement the  country  had  made  in  many  respects, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  popular  education  was  farther 
extended  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  of  her  father 
or  her  grandfather.  Even  the  length  of  time  that 
printing  had  now  been  at  work,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  books  that  must  have  taken  place,  had 
probably  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  extended  the 
knowledge  and  the  habit  of  reading  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  generation  that  grew  up 
immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  that  first  welcomed  the  Reformation  and 
the  translated  Bible,  perhaps  read  more  than  their 
grandchildren. 

The  French  language  had  been  familiar  to  all 
persons  of  education  in  England  ever  since  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and  the  example  of  Chaucer 
may  remind  us  that  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  had  begun  to  be  studied.  But  in 
the  present  period  the  knowledge  of  the  latter 
became  a  common  accomplishment  both  among 
men  of  letters  and  persons  of  fashion ;  nor  was  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  unusual.  Elizabeth, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  spoke  both  tongues.  The 
study  of  Italian,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  had  a 


much  greater  influence  upon  the  English  literature 
of  this  period  than  that  of  Greek  and  Latia. 

The  English  language  in  the  course  of  the  sii- 
teenth  century  reached,  in  regard  to  both  its  voca- 
bulary and  its  structural  and  sjrntactical  character, 
very  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  still  exists,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  the  M  and 
final  development  of  its  formative  genius  and  ten- 
dencies. Yet  it  did  not  attain  this  maturity  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  century.  If  the  language 
of  Shakspeare  is,  in  almost  all  its  forms,  tk 
language  of  the  present  day,  that  of  Lord  Sunej 
is  not.  But  even  the  language  of  Surrey  is  moderii 
as  compared  with  that  of  Skelton  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The 
process  of  the  subsidence  of  the  English  tongue 
into  the  shape  in  which  it  ultimately  remained 
fixed  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having  been 
going  on  nearly  throughout  the  present  period. 
The  course  of  this  process  will  be  sufficiently  exhi- 
bited by  the  following  series  of  passages,  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  from  contemporary  docu- 
ments, and  the  works  of  the  principal  £DgM 
writers  of  the  period,  down  to  the  latest  wbe 
language  presents  any  forms,  either  lexicographicil 
or  grammatical,  differing  from  those  that  are  still 
in  use. 
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A  portion  of  the  Instructions  which  King 
Henry  VII.  gave  to  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
1497,  when  he  sent  him  to  Scotland  to  demand 
the  person  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  is  the  only  ex- 
ample of  English  prose  which  we  shall  quote  of 
that  reign.  The  whole  may  be  seen  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Manuscript  Vespasian,  C.  xvi.  fol.  141  :— 

First,  where  divers  offers  were  made  by  the  Earle 
of  Aunguish  and  the  Lord  Home  in  a  treatie  lately 
had  att  Jenyn  haugh :  it  is  thought  unto  us  and  our 
Counsell  that  those  offers  in  noe  wise  doth  suffice  to 
the  conservation  of  our  honor,  nor  yett  for  anie  con- 
venient reeompence  for  such  damages  as  hath  beene 
done  unto  us  and  our  subjects  by  our  said  Cosen  : 
and  therefore  you  shall  demand  and  require  on  our 
behalf  of  our  said  Cosen  that  hee  deliver  unto  us 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  which  deliverance  of  him  wee 
desire  not  fur  anie  estimation  that  wee  take  of  him, 
but  because  our  said  Cosen  receives  him  within  his 
land,  and  favourably  hath  entreated  him  and  divers 
others  of  our  Rebells  during  the  peace  concluded 
betwixt  us  both,  and,  over  that,  having  him  in  his 
oonapanie  entred  in  puissance  with  in  our  land,  the 
which  was  the  cause  and  ground  of  breache  of  the 
said  peace,  and  less  therefore  may  wee  not  doe  with  our 
honor,  then  to  have  the  deliverance  of  him  [who]  is 
3f  noe  price  or  value.  Howsobeit,  for  the  good  will  and 
affection  that  wee. beare unto  our  said  Cosen,  wee 
shalbe  contented  to  take  such  a  peace  and  intelli- 
gence with  him  as  shalbe  thought  reasonable  to  our 
and  his  Comissioners,  soe  that  hee  make  deliver- 
ance unto  us  of  the  said  Perkin,  and  also  doe  send 
unto  us  such  a  solemne  ambassage  as  was  spoken  of 
at  the  saide  treatie  had  at  Jenyn  haugh.  And  whereas 
it  was  spoken  in  the  said  treatie  that  our  said  Cosen 
should  send  unto  us  such  persons  in  ambassage,  and 
at  such  tymes  and  places  as  wee  would  assigne  and 
limitt :  Wee  shalbe  contented  that  hee  shall  send 
unto  us  in  ambassage  incontinently  and  without  de- 
lay att  anie  place  with  in  this  our  realme,  where  wee 
shalbe  att  the  tyme  of  theire  coming,  the  reverend 
father  in  God  the  Bishopp  of  Murray,  the  Earle  of 
Anguish,  and  the  Lora  Home  his  chamberlaine, 
with  such  other  as  shall  please  our  said  Cosen  to 
send. 

Item,  if  our  said  Cosen  shall  not  bee  aggreeable  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  said  Perkin  unto  us  as  is  be- 
fore rehersed,  the  which,  as  wee  thinke  (sith  he  is  not 
the  person  that  he  surmised  him  to  be  when  hee  ob- 
tained his  sauff-conduct  of  our  said  Cosen,  as  it  is 
well  knowne  through  all  these  parts  of  the  world) 
hee  might  with  his  honor  and  witn  out  his  damage 
well  doe,  and  soe  satisfie  our  mynde  for  our  honor  on 
that  behalf,  Yet  wee,  having  consideration  to  the 
loving  mynde  of  our  said  Cosen  in  the  tyme  of  re- 
bellion of  divers  of  our  subjects,  as  it  is  showed  unto 
us,  att  reverence  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  evy  ting  of 
the  effusion  of  Christian  bloode,  having  in  our  re- 
membrance the  nighnes  of  bloode  betwixt  us  and 
our  said  Cosen,  be  contented  to  take  an  other  way 
for  the  peace  betwixt  us,  though  none  other  could  be 
unto  us  more  acceptable  nor  soe  well  satisfie  our 
mynde  and  honor,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  may  lyke 
our  said  Cosen  first  to  send  his  solemne  ambassage 
(as  is  before  rehersed)  unto  us,  and  also  the  same 
our  Cosen  to  come  in  person  unto  our  town  of  New- 
castle, or  further  within  this  our  realme,  where  wee 
may  meet,  comune,  and  conclude  with  him  for  the 
observation  of  the  said  peace,  and  of  farther  intelli- 


gence to  bee  taken  betwixt  us  and  him,  bee  it  by 
way  of  alliance  or  otherwise,  as  also  for  the  due 
ordering  and  reforming  of  such  debats  and  attempt- 
ats  as  shall  grow  in  tyme  betwixt  our  subjects  for 
the  damage  that  they  had  by  the  throwing  downe  of 
their  castles  and  Ffortlets  at  tyme  of  his  first  bein? 
with  in  this  our  land,  having  then  with  him  the  said 
Perkin  and  other  rebells  of  ours  as  is  before  re- 
hersed. 

*  *  « 

And,  finally,  you  shall  by  all  wise  meanes  to  m 
possible,  endevor  your  self  to  have  the  said  Perkin 
to  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  also  the  saide  solemne 
ambassage  to  bee  sent  unto  us»  as  is  before  rehersed, 
the  which  to  obtaine  and  have,  should  be  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  honnor»  and  most  to  our  desire  and 
pleasure.  And  in  case  our  said  Cosen  will  not  bee 
aggreeable  to  the  delivering  of  Perkin  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  said  ambassage,  then  you  shall  persvade 
and  insist  by  all  wise  meanes  to  you  possible  that  bee 
doe  send  the  same  his  solemne  ambassage  unto  us, 
and  also  to  come  in  his  owne  person  to  the  Nev- 
castle  or  furder.  And,  over  that,  to  bee  bound  in  an 
obligation  of  Nisi,  or  att  least  uppon  his  oatbe  and 
to  make  satis&ction  unto  our  subjects  by  him  en- 
domaged,  and  besides  that  to  lay  such  pledges  as  is 
before  more  at  large  rehersed.  And  in  case  you  can 
not  induce  him  to  dehver  Perkin  and  to  send  tbe 
said  embassage,  which  is  the  first  part  and  waj  of 
these  your  Instructions,  then  shall  you  resort  to  the 
seconde  part  and  way,  that  is  to  say.  Our  said  Cosec 
first  to  send  unto  us  his  ambassage,  secondly  to  come 
into  this  our  land  in  person,  thirdly  to  be  bound  la 
the  obligation  of  Nisi,  or  att  least  by  his  solemne 
othe,  ffourthly  to  make  a  convenient  reeompence  fur 
such  Castles  and  Piles  as  have  beene  throwen  dovne 
by  him,  and  fiftlie  to  lay  pleodges  for  the  performini; 
of  his  promisses  as  is  before  more  largely  rehearsed. 
And  if  our  said  Cosen  will  not  be  aggreeable  to  aoy 
of  these  two  wayes  soe  before  specified,  then  nay 
you  show  unto  them  these  our  other  articles  of  In- 
struction, to  the  entent  they  may  well  see  that  }ou 
have  noe  authority  to  doe  anie  thing  Airther  in  this 
matter  then  is  comprised  in  those  articles.  Hov^o- 
beit,  if  it  be  thought  by  your  discretion  behooffull. 
you  may,  rather  then  to  fall  to  a  breache,  cause  tbem 
to  send  to  their  Prince  for  furder  understanding  cf 
his  mynde  in  this  behalf,  and  thereuppon  advertise 
us  with  out  delay  to  how  many  of  these  articles  tbey 
wilbe  aggreeable. 

From  the  poetry  of  Henry  VIL's  time  we  shall 
quote  part  of  the  character  of  the  Book-Collecior, 
from  Barklay's  Ship  of  Fools,  an  adapted  trans- 
lation from  the  *  Stultifera  Navis'  of  Sebasiiau 
Brandt.     Barklay's  work  first  appeared  from  the 
press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1508.  That  edition 
IB  of  extreme  rarity :  we  make  our  extract  tram 
the  folio  edition  of  1570 : — 
1  am  the  first  foole  of  all  the  whole  Navie 
To  keepe  the  Pompe,  the  Helme,  and  eke  the  Sayle 
For  this  is  my  minde,  this  one  pleasure  have  I, 
Of  bookes  to  have  great  plentie  and  apparayle. 
I  take  no  wisedome  by  them,  nor  yet  avayle. 
Nor  them  perceave  not,  and  then  I  them  despise  : 
Thus  am  I  a  foole,  and  all  that  sue  that  guise. 
That  in  this  Ship  the  chief  place  I  goveme. 
By  this  wide  Sea  with  fooles  wandring. 
The  cause  is  plaine  and  easy  to  disceme. 
Still  am  I  busy  bookes  assembling, 
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For  to  have  plentie,  it  is  a  pleasaunt  thing 

In  my  conceyt,  and  to  have  them  ay  in  hande : 

But  what  they  meane  do  I  not  understande. 

But  yet  I  have  them  in  great  reverence 

And  honoure,  saving  them  from  filth  and  ordure, 

By  often  hrusshing  and  much  diligence. 

Full  goodly  hounde  in  pleasaunt  coverture. 

Of  Damas,  Sattin,  or  els  of  Velvet  pure : 

I  keepe  them  sure,  fearing  least  they  should  be  lost, 

For  in  them  is  the  cunning  wherein  I  me  boast. 


But  if  it  fortune  that  any  learned  men 

Within  my  house  fall  to  disputacion, 

I  drawe  the  curtaynes  to  shew  my  bokes  then. 

That  they  of  my  cunning  shouldmake  probation  : 

I  kepe  not  to  fail  in  alterication. 

And  while  they  common,  my  bookes  I  tume  and 

winde, 
For  all  is  in  them,  and  nothing  in  my  minde. 

Why  should  I  studio  to  hurt  my  wit  therby, 
Or  trouble  my  minde  with  studie  excessive  ? 
Sithe  many  are  which  studie  right  busely, 
And  yet  therby  shall  they  never  thrive : 
The  fruit  of  wisdome  can  they  not  contrive, 
And  many  to  studie  so  much  are  inclinde 
That  utterly  they  fall  out  of  their  minde. 

Eche  is  not  lettred  that  nowe  is  made  a  lorde, 
Nor  eche  a  Clerke  that  hath  a  benefice : 
They  are  not  all  lawyers  that  plees  do  recorde. 
All  that  are  promoted  are  not  fully  wise. 
On  suche  chaunce  nowe  fortune  throwes  her  dice, 
That  though  one  knowe  by  the  Yrishe  game, 
Yet  would  he  have  a  gentleman's  name. 

So  in  likewise,  I  am  in  suche  case 

Though  I  nought  can  I  woulde  be  called  wise : 

Also  I  may  set  another  in  my  place, 

Which  may  for  me  my  bookes  exercise. 

Or  els  1  shall  ensue  the  common  guise. 

And  say  concedo  to  every  argument, 

Least  by  much  speeche  my  Latin  should  be  spent. 

I  am  like  other  Clerkes  which  so  frowardly  them 

gyde. 
That  after  they  are  once  come  unto  promotion : 
They  geve  them  to  pleasure,  their  study  set  aside, 
Their  avarice  covering  with  fained  devotion. 
Yet  daily  they  preache,  and  have  great  derision 
Against  the  ruae  lay  men,  and  all  for  covetise. 
Though  their  own  conscience  be  blinded  with  that 

vice. 

But  if  I  durst  truth  plainly  utter  and  expresse. 

This  is  the  speciall  cause  of  this  inconvenience, 

That  greatest  fooles  and  fullest  of  lewdnes. 

Having  least  wit,  and  simplest  science. 

Are  first  promoted,  and  have  great  reverence. 

For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  hauke  on  his 

fist. 
He  shalbe  made  parson  of  Honington  or  Clist 

But  he  that  is  in  study  ay  firme  and  diligent. 

And  without  all  favour  preacheth  Christes  lore, 

Of  all  the  Cominaltie  nowe  a  dayes  is  sore  shent. 

And  estates  threatned  oft  therefore. 

Thus  what  avayle  is  it,  to  us  to  study  more. 

To  knowe  either  Scripture,   truth,   wisedome,   or 

vertue  ? 
Since  fewe  or  none  without  fauour  dare  them  shewe. 
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But  O  noble  Doctours,  that  worthv  are  of  name, 
Consider  our  olde  fathers,  note  well  their  diligence : 
Ensue  ye  their  steppes,  obtayne  ye  such  ff^me. 
As  they  did  living,  and  that  by  true  prudence  ; 
Within  their  heartes  they  planted  their  Science, 
And  not  in  pleasaunt  bookes :  but  now  to  fewe  such  be. 
Therefore  in  this  Ship  come  you  and  rowe  with  me 

Then  follows  Barklay'a  *  Envoy' : — 

Say  woorthie  Doctours  and  Clerkes  curious. 
What  moveth  you  of  Bookes  to  have  such  number : 
Since  divers  doctrines,  through  way  contrarious. 
Doth  mans  minde  distract  and  sore  enoomber. 
Alas  blinde  men  awake  out  of  your  slumber : 
And  if  ye  will  needes  your  bookes  multiplye 
With  diligence  endeuour  you  some  to  occupye. 

Our  specimens  of  language  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  ap- 
pear, must,  of  necessity,  be  more  copious.  "  The 
speche  of  Englande,'*  says  Andrew  Boorde, "  of 
late  dayes  is  amended." 

The  first  extract  we  shall  make  is  from  the 
*  Litle  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow,  compyled  by 
Mayster  Skelton,  poete  laureate* : — 

Pla  ce  bo. 

Who  is  there  who, 

Di  le  xi. 

Dame  Margery, 

Fa  re  ray  my, 

Wherfore  and  why  whye 

For  the  soule  of  Philip  Sparow, 

That  was  slaine  at  Carow, 

Among  the  Nunnes  blake. 

For  tliat  sweet  soules  sake. 

And  for  al  sparowes  soules. 

Set  in  our  bead  roules. 

Pater  noster  qui, 

With  an  Ave  Mari, 

And  with  the  corner  of  a  creed. 

The  more  shalbe  your  meed. 

Whan  I  remembre  agayne 

How  my  Philip  was  slaine, 

Never  half  the  paine 

Was  betwene  you  twayne, 

Pyramus  and  Thesbe, 

As  then  befel  to  me. 

I  wept  and  I  wayled. 

The  teares  downe  hayled. 

But  nothing  it  availed 

To  cal  Philip  againe. 

Whom  Gib  oiu:  cat  hath  slaine. 

Gib,  I  say,  our  cat 
Worrowed  her  on  that. 
Which  I  loved  best; 
It  cannot  be  exprest 
My  sorowful  heauynes. 
But  al  with  out  redres ; 
For  within  that  stound, 
Half  slumbryng  in  a  sound 
I  fel  downe  to  the  ^und. 

Unneth  I  kest  mine  eyes 
Toward  the  cloudy  skves. 
But  whan  I  did  behola 
My  sparow  dead  and  cold. 
No  creature  but  that  wold 
Have  rewed  upon  ™®  ^r->.  t 
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To  behold  and  se 
What  heavines  did  me  pange, 
Wherwith  my  handes  I  wrange. 
That  my  senowes  cracked 
As  though  I  had  ben  racked  ; 
So  payned  and  so  strained 
That  no  life  wel  nye  remained. 


It  had  a  velvet  cap, 
And  would  sit  upon  my  lap. 
And  sake  after  smal  wormea, 
And  sometime  white  bread  crommes ; 
And  many  times  and  ofte 
Betwene  my  brestes  soft 
It  wold  lye  and  rest ; 
It  was  propre  and  prest. 

Sometime  he  wold  gaspe 
When  he  saw  a  waspe, 
A  flye  or  a  gnat. 
He  wold  fly  at  that. 
And  pretely  he  wold  pant 
When  he  saw  an  ant, 
Lord  how  he  wold  pry 
After  the  butterfly ; 
Lord  how  he  would  hop 
After  the  grcssop, 
And  when  I  sayd,  Phyp,  Phip, 
Than  he  wold  leape  and  skip 
And  take  me  by  the  lip ; 
Alas  it  wyl  me  sloe 
That  Philip  is  gone  me  fro. 

Si  in  i  qui  ta  tes 
Alas  I  was  evil  at  ease. 
De  pro  fund  is  clamavi 
When  1  saw  my  sparowe  dye. 

We  shall  give  another  specimen  of  Skelton's 
poetry  from  his  *  Whye  come  ye  not  to  Courte  ?' 
The  subject  of  the  satire  or  invective,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  the  arrogance  of  Wolsey : — 

Once  yet  agayne 

Of  you  I  wold  fraine 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Courte. 

To  which  Courte  ? 

To  the  King's  Court, 

Or  to  Hampton  Court? 

Nay  to  the  Kinges  Court ; 
The  King's  Court 
Should  havo  the  excellence, 
But  Hampton  Court 
Hath  the  pre-eminence, 
And  Yorkes  Place 
With  my  Lordes  Grace, 
To  whose  magnifycence 
Is  all  the  confluence 
Sutes  and  supplications, 
Embassades  of  all  nacyoas. 
Straw  for  law  can  on 
Or  for  the  law  common, 
Or  for  lawe  civill, 
It  shall  be  as  he  wyll. 
Stop  at  law  tancrete. 
An  obstract  or  a  concrete. 
Be  it  soure,  be  it  sweete, 
His  wisdome  is  so  discrete 
That  in  a  fume  or  an  hete 
Warden  of  the  Flete 
Set  him  fast  by  the  fete ; 
And  of  his  royal  poure, 


Whan  him  list  to  loure. 

Than  have  him  to  the  Toore^ 

Sauns  alter  remedy, 

Have  him  forth  by  and  bf 

To  the  MarsfaaUy, 

Or  to  the  Kinges  Bencbe, 

He  diggeth  so  in  the  trenoh 

Of  the  Court  roy all 

That  he  ruleth  them  all ; 

So  he  dothe  undermynde. 

And  suche  sleightes  doth  fynde. 

That  the  Kinges  mynde. 

By  him  is  subverted. 

And  80  streatly  coarted 

In  credensing  his  tales. 

That  all  is  but  nutshales 

That  any  other  sayth. 

He  hath  in  him  such  fkitli. 

Now  yet  al  this  myght  be 
Sufift^  and  taken  in  gree 
If  that  that  he  wrought 
To  any  good  end  wer  brought ; 
But  al  he  bryngeth  to  nought* 
By  God  that  me  deare  bonsht. 

He  beareth  the  kins  on  hand 
That  he  mast  pyl  hialand 
To  make  his  cofers  rych. 
But  he  laveth  al  in  the  dyche. 
And  useth  such  abusion. 
That  in  the  conclusion 
All  oommeth  to  oonfusyon. 
Perceve  the  cause  whyet 
To  tell  the  trouth  plainlye. 
He  is  so  ambicioiAi, 
So  shameles  and  so  vicious, 
And  so  snpersticiouB, 
And  so  much  oblivious 
From  whens  that  he  came. 
That  he  falleth  into  Acisium: 
Which  truely  to  expresse 
Is  a  forgetfulnes, 
Or  wylful  blindnes, 
Wherwith  the  Sodomites 
Lost  their  inward  sightes. 

The  Gommerians  also 
Were  brought  to  deadly  wo, 
As  Scripture  recordes. 
A  cecitate  cordis, 
In  the  latyn  synge  we, 
Libera  nos  Domine. 

But  this  mad  Amaleeke» 
Like  to  Amamelek, 
He  regardeth  Lordes 
No  more  than  pot  shoides; 
He  is  in  suche  elacion 
Of  his  exaltacton, 
And  the  supportacion 
Of  our  soveraine  Lorde, 
That  God  to  recorde. 
He  ruleth  al  at  wyl 
Without  reason  or  skyl. 
Howbeit  they  be  prymordyal 
Of  hvs  wretched  orygynall. 
And  his  base  progeny 
Ane  his  gresy  genealogy. 
He  came  of  Uie  sauke  roial 
That  was  cast  oute  of  a  bouchers  staL 

From  the  First  Book  of  Sir  Thomas   More's 
Works  ('  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies'),  vol.  i 
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p.  134,  chap,  xiv.,  written  in  1528,  we  give  a 
prose  specimen  of  the  language  of  this  reign : — 

Some  prieste,  to  hring  up  a  pilgrimage  in  his 
pan'she,  may  devise  some  false  felowe  fayning  him 
selfe  to  come  seke  a  saint  in  hys  chyrch,  and  there 
sodeinly  say,  that  he  hath  gotten  hys  syght.  Than 
shall  ye  have  the  helles  rong  for  a  miracle.  And  the 
fonde  folks  of  the  countrey  soon  made  foles.  Than 
women  comm]rnge  thither  with  theyr  candels.  And 
the  Person  hyenge  of  some  lame  begger  iii.  or  iiii. 
payre  of  theyr  olde  crutches,with  xii.  pennes  spent  in 
men  and  women  of  wex,  thrust  thorowe  divers  places, 
some  with  arrowes,  and  some  wyth  rusty  knyves, 
wyll  make  his  offerynges  for  one  v\j.  yere  worth 
twise  hys  tythes. 

Thys  is,  quoth  I,  very  trouth  that  miche  thynges 
may  be,  and  sometime  so  be  in  dede.  As  I  remember 
me  that  I  have  hard  my  father  tell  of  a  burger,  that 
in  Kyng  Henry  his  daies  the  sixt,  cam  with  his  wife 
to  Saint  Albonis,  And  there  was  walking  about  the 
towne  begging,  a  five  or  six  dayes  before  the  kinges 
commynge  thither,  saiengethat  he  was  borne  blinde, 
and  never  sawe  in  hys  lyfe.  And  was  warned  in 
hys  dreame,  that  he  shoulde  come  out  of  Berwyke, 
where  he  said  he  had  ever  dwelled,  to  seke  Saynt 
Albon,  and  that  he  had  ben  at  his  shryne*  and  had 
not  bene  holpen.  And  therefore  he  woulde  go  seke 
liyrn  at  some  other  place,  for  he  had  hard  some  say 
sins  he  came  that  Sainct  Albonys  body  shold  be  at 
Colon,  and  in  dede  such  a  conteneion  hath  ther  ben. 
But  of  troth,  as  1  am  surely  informed,  he  lieth  here 
It  Saint  Albonis,  saving  some  reliques  of  him,  which 
hei  there  shew  shrined.  But  to  tell  you  forth,  whan 
he  kyng  was  comen,  and  the  towne  full,  sodaynlye 
hys  blind  man,  at  Saint  Albonis  shryne  had  his 
light  agayne,  and  a  myracle  solemply  rongen,  and 
Ve  Deum  songen,  so  that  nothyng  was  talked  of  in 
.1  the  towne,  but  this  myracle.  So  happened  it  than 
hat  duke  Humfry  of  Glocester,  a  great  wyse  man 
;nd  very  wel  lemed,  having  great  joy  to  se  such  a 
nyracle,  called  the  pore  man  unto  hym.  And  first 
hewing  him  self  ioyouse  of  Goddes  glory  so  shewed 
n  the  getting  of  his  sight,  and  exortinge  hj-m  to 
nekenes,  and  to  none  ascribing  of  any  part  the 
'oi-ship  to  him  self  nor  to  be  proude  of  the  peoples 
rayse,  which  would  call  hym  a  good  and  a  godly 
lan  therby.  At  last  he  loked  well  upon  his  eyen, 
nil  askod  whvther  he  could  never  se  nothing  at  al, 
1  all  his  life  before.  And  whan  as  well  his  wyfe  as 
imself  affermed  fastely  no,  than  he  loked  advisedly 
pon  his  eien  a^ain,  and  said,  I  beleve  you  v^ry  wel, 
T  me  thinketh  that  ye  cannot  se  well  yet.  Yea 
^r,  quoth  he,  I  thanke  God  and  his  holy  marter,  I 
in  se  nowe  as  well  as  any  man.  Ye  can,  quoth  the 
uke  ;  what  colour  is  my  gowne  ?  Then  anone  the 
»gger  told  him.  What  colour,  quoth  he,  is  this 
an's  gowne?  He  told  him  also;  and  so  forthe, 
Lthout  any  sticking,  he  told  him  the  names  of  al 
e  colours  that  ooulde  bee  shewed  him  And  whan 
y  lord  saw  that,  he  bad  him  '  walke  faytouie,'  and 
ade  him  be  set  openly  in  the  stookes.  For  though 
f  could  have  sene  soudenly  by  miracle  the  dyffer- 
ce  betwene  divers  odours,  yet  coulde  he  not  by  the 
crht  so  sodenly  tel  the  names  of  all  these  colours, 
It  if  he  had  known  them  before,  no  more  than  the 
imes  of  all  the  men  that  he  should  sodenly  se.  I/) 
erfore  I  say,  quod  your  frende,whomay  bee  sure  of 
eh  thynges  whan  such  pageantes  be  played  before 
the  towne? 
The  letter  which  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  to  his 


wife  in  1528,  after  the  burning  of  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary style  at  this  period : — 

Maistres  Alyce,  in  my  most  harty  wise  I  recom- 
mend  me  to  you ;  and  whereas  I  am  enfourmed  by 
my  son  Heron  of  the  losse  of  our  bames  and  of  our 
neighbours  ako,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein, 
albeit  (saving  God*8  pleasure)  it  is  gtet  pitie  of  so 
much  good  come  lost,  yet  sith  it  hath  liked  hym  to 
sonde  us  sueh  a  ehaunce,  we  must  and  are  bounden, 
not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  slad  of  his  visi- 
tacion.  He  sente  us  all  that  we  have  loste :  and  sith 
he  hath  by  such  a  ehaunce  taken  it  away  againe,  his 

gleasure  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  never  grudge  ther  at, 
ut  take  it  in  ^ood  worth,  and  hartely  thank  him,  as 
well  for  adversitie  as  for  prosperite.  And  peradven- 
ture  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  losse, 
then  for  our  winning ;  for  his  wisdome  better  seeth 
what  is  good  for  vs  men  we  do  our  selves.  Therfore 
I  pray  you  be  of  good  chore,  and  take  all  the  howsold 
with  you  to  churcn,  and  there  thanke  God,  both  for 
that  he  hath  given  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  taken 
ftom  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us,  which  if  it 
please  hym  he  can  encrease  when  he  will.  And  if 
it  please  hjrm  to  leave  us  yet  lesse,  at  his  pleasure 
be  it 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  ensearche  what  my 
poore  neighbours  have  loste,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therfore :  for  and  I  shold  not  leave  myself  a 
spone,  there  shal  no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  l)ere  no 
losse  by  any  ehaunce  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be  with  my  children  and  your  household  mery 
in  God.  And  devise  some  what  with  your  frendes, 
what  waye  wer  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made 
for  corne  for  our  household,  and  for  sede  thys  yere 
comming.  if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  we  kepe  the 
ground  stil  in  our  handes.  And  whether  ye  think  it 
good  that  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were 
not  best  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put 
away  our  folk  of  our  farme,  till  we  have  somwhat 
advised  us  thereon.  How  belt  if  we  have  more  nowe 
then  ye  shall  node,  and  which  can  get  them  other 
maisters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I 
would  not  that  any  man  were  sodenly  sent  away  he 
wote  nere  wether. 

At  my  comming  hither  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  shold  tary  still  with  the  Kinges  Grace.  But 
now  I  shal  (I  think)  because  of  this  chance,  get 
leave  this  next  weke  to  come  home  and  se  you  -  and 
then  shall  we  further  devyse  together  uppon  all 
thinges,  what  order  shalbe  best  to  take.  And  thus 
as  hartely  fare  you  well  with  all  our  children  as  ye 
can  wishe.  At  Woodestek  the  thirde  daye  of  Sep- 
tembre  by  the  hand  of 

your  louing  husbande 

Thomas  Moes  Knight.^ 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  just  returned  from  his 
embassy  at  Cambray. 

Another  satirist  of  Wolsey,  beside  Skelton,  was 
found  in  the  person  of  one  Roy,  whose 

Rede  me  and  be  not  wrotke. 
For  1 9ay  no  thynge  biU  trothe, 

printed  abroad  soon  after  the  burning  of  Tyndal*s 
Testament  at  Paul's  Cross,  charged  the  Cardinal 
with  almost  every  crime  which  comes  within  the 
scope  of  human  turpitude.     The  first  edition  ot 
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this  work,  the  head-title  of  which,  already  quoted, 
is  printed  in  red  letters,  is  of  extreme  rarity: 
beneath  it  is  an  heraldic  invention  of  a  coat  of  arms 
for  Wolsey  printed  in  black  and  crimson,  thus 
described  at  the  back  of  the  title  :— 


Of  the  prowde  Cardinal!  this  is  the  shelde, 
Borne  up  betwene  two  angels  off  Sathan. 
The  sixe  blouddy  axes  in  a  bare  felde 
Sheweth  the  cruelte  of  the  red  man, 
Whiche  hathe  devoured  the  beautiful  Swan»* 
Mortal  enmy  unto  the  white  Lion,t 
Carter  of  Yorke,  the  vyle  butchers  sonne. 

The  sixe  bulles  heddes  in  a  felde  blacke 
Betokeneth  his  stordy  furiousnes, 
Wherfore  the  godly  Ivght  to  put  abacke 
He  bryngeth  in  hys  dyvlisshe  darknes. 
The  bandog  in  the  middes  doth  expresse 
The  mastif  curre  bred  in  Ypswitch  towne 
Gnawynge  with  his  teth  a  kynges  crowne. 

The  cloubbe  si^nifleth  playne  his  tyranny 
Covered  over  with  a  Cardinals  hat^ 
Wherein  shalbe  fulfilled  the  prophecy ; 
Arise  up  Jacke  and  put  on  thy  salatt, 
For  the  tyme  is  come  of  bagge  and  walatt. 
The  temporall  chevalry  thus  throwen  downe ; 
Wherfor  prest  take  hede  and  beware  thy  croune. 

The  allusions  through  the  volume  to  the  burning 
of  TyndaPs  Testament,  in  the  translation  of  which 
Roy  was  a  coadjutor,  are  frequent  and  powerful. 

O  miserable  monster,  most  malicious, 

Father  of  perversite,  patrone  of  hell ! 

O  terrible  tyrant,  to  God  and  man  odious. 

Advocate  of  Antichrist,  to  Christ  rebell ; 

To  thee  I  speake,  O  caytife  Cardinall  so  cruell, 

Causles  chargynge  by  thy  coursed  commandment 

To  brenne  Groddis  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

Gk)dds  worde,  grownd  of  all  vertue  and  grace, 
The  fruotuous  fode  of  oure  faythfull  trust. 
Thou  hast  condempned  in  most  car  full  cace 
Throwe  furious  foly,  falce  and  unjust. 
O  feare  Pharao,  folower  of  flesshly  lust. 
What  moved  thy  mynde  by  malyce  to  consent 
To  brenne  Grodds  worde,  the  wholy  Testament  ? 

The  tenoure  of  thy  tyranny  passeth  my  brajme 
In  every  poynt  evidently  to  endyght : 
Nero  nor  Herod  wer  never  so  noyus  certayne. 
All  though  of  Godds  laws  they  had  lytel  lygbt 
8hame  it  is  to  speake  howe  agaynst  ryght 
Thy  hateful!  hert  hath  caused  to  be  brent 
Goddis  true  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

O  perverse  preste,  patriarke  of  pryde, 
Mortherer  with  out  mercy  most  execrable ; 
O  beastly  brothell,  of  baudry  the  bryde, 
Darlynge  of  the  devil!,  gretly  detestable, 
Alas  what  wretch  wolde  be  so  vengeable? 
At  eny  tyme  to  attempte  soche  impediment 
To  brenne  Godd's  worae,  the  wholy  Testament. 

God  of  his  goodenes  grudged  not  to  dye 
Man  to  delyver  from  deadly  dampnacion. 
Whose  will  is  that  we  shulde  knowe  perfetly 
What  he  here  hath  done  for  oure  salvacion. 
O  cruell  Kayface,  full  of  crafty  conspiracion 
Howe  durst  thou  geve  then  falce  iudgement 
To  brenne  Godd's  worde,  the  wholy  Testament  ? 

*  Dake  of  Baeklttgham. 
fDnkeofNorlbUu 
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Thy  leawednes  of  ly vynge  is  loth  to  heare 
Christis  gospell  to  come  unto  cleare  light; 
Howe  be  it  surly  it  is  so  spred  farre  and  neare, 
That  forto  let  it  thou  hast  lytell  myght 
God  hath  opened  our  dercke  dimed  sygbt, 
Truly  to  perceave  thy  tyrannous  intent 
To  brenne  Gods  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

Agaynst  thyne  ambidon  all  people  do  crye, 
.  Pompously  spendin^e  the  sustenance  of  the  pore; 
Thy  hault  honoure  byly  to  magnify 
Maketh  theves,  traytours,  and  many  a  whore. 
Wo  worth  the  wretche  of  wickednes  the  dote, 
Forger  of  oure  dayly  damage  and  detriment, 
To  brenne  Goddis  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

O  paynted  pastoure,  of  Satan  the  prophet, 
Ragyng  oourre  wrapped  in  a  wolves  skynne, 
O  butcherly  Bisshop,  to  be  a  ruler  unmete, 
Maker  of  misery,  occasion  of  synne. 
God  graunt  the  grace  now  to  begynne 
Of  thy  dampnable  dedes  to  be  penitent 
Brennyng  Goddis  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

Wolsey  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  boy 
up  the  copies  of  this  work.  It  was  reprinted  it 
Wesel  in  1546 ;  but  the  second  edition  is  almost 
equally  rare  with  the  first.  It  is  known  by  having 
the  arms  upon  the  title-page  in  black  only. 

Our  next  specimen  is  from  the  Poems  of  Lord 
Surrey.  "  In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,"  says  Puttenham,  "sprung  op  a 
new  company  of  courtly  makers  (poets),  of  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder,  and  Henry  Earl  oi 
Surrey,  were  the  two  chieftains,  who,  having  tn- 
yelled  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet  anil 
stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poesy,  u 
noyices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schools  of  Dante, 
Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  polished  our 
rude  and  homely  manner  of  poesy.'** 

We  give  one  of  the  Sonnets  in  praise  of  his 
mistress,  the  Fair  Geraldine,  from  Dr.  Notts 
edition  of  his  Poems.f  The  spelling  is  mo- 
dernised : — 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain! 
My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say*n, 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle-light. 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  had  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair ; 
For  what  she  saiu  ye  may  it  trust. 
As  it  by  writing  sealed  were : 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

1  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would. 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould. 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint* 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry. 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

•  Arte  of  EiielUh  Fbesy,  4to.  1569,  n.  48. 
f  Works  of  Henry  Howard  Bui  of  Snney,  aad  Sfr  Thonu  W|tf 
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I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind. 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart. 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 
That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  Sil  her  pain  ; 
*'  She  could  not  make  the  like  again/* 
Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise. 

To  he  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought ; 
In  faith,  methink,  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought. 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done. 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

To  Surrey  we  owe  ihe  obligation  of  intro- 
ducing into  our  language  the  use  of  blank  heroic 
verse.  Whether  he  invented  it  or  borrowed  it 
from  the  Italian  has  been  disputed.  Dr.  Nott  is 
of  opinion  that  he  took  the  suggestion  of  it  from 
Guwin  Douglas's  Scottish  version  of  Virgil.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  liord  Surrey's  efforts  at  blank  verse 
were  confined  to  a  similar  though  more  elevated 
translation  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  the 
iEneid.  These  were  printed  in  a  little  volume  by 
Tottel  in  1557. 

The  only  manuscript  of  Surrey's  Virgil  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  it  is  of  the  Fourth  Book  only, 
is  preserved  among  the  Law  Manuscripts  of  the 
Har grave  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.*  It 
differs  materially  from  Tottel's  printed  copy,  and 
has  better  readings.  It  is  entitled  *  Virgilii  Ma- 
ronis  iEneidos  Liber  quartus  Britannico  Sermone 
donatus  per  Comitem  S.' 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  from  the  opening : — 
But  now  the  wounded  queue  with  heavie  care 
Throwgh  out  the  vaines  doth  nourishe  ay  the  plage, 
Surprised  with  blind  flame,  and  to  her  minde 
Gan  to  resort  the  prowes  of  the  man 
And  honor  of  his  race,  whiles  on  her  brest 
Imprinted  stake  his  wordes  and  forme  of  face, 
Ne  to  her  lymmes  care  graunteth  quiet  rest. 
Tlie  next  morowe  with  Phoebus  lampe  the  erthe 
Alightned  clere,  and  eke  the  dawninge  daye 
The  shadowe  danke  gan  from  the  pole  remove. 
When  all  unsownd  her  Sister  of  like  minde 
Thus  spake  she  to :  Oh,  Sister,  An,  what  dremes 
Be  these  that  me  tormenten,  thus  afraide  ? 
What  newcome  gest  unto  our  realme  ys  come  ? 
What  one  of  chore?  how  stowt  of  harte  in  armes? 
Truelie,  I  thinke,  ne  vaine  ys  my  beleife. 
Of  goddishe  race  some  of  springe  shuld  he  seeme. 
Cowardie  noteth  harts  swarved  owt  of  kinde 
He  driven.  Lord,  with  how  hard  destenie  1 
What  Battells  eke  atcheived  did  he  tell ! 
And  but  my  mind  was  fixt  unmovablie 
Never  with  wieht  in  weddlocke  for  to  joine 
Si  the  my  first  love  me  lefte  by  deth  disseverid, 
Yf  bridall  bowndes  and  bed  me  lothed  not. 
To  this  one  fawlt  perchaunce  yet  might  I  yeld  ; 
For  I  wyll  graunt  sithe  wretched  Syche's  dethe 
My  spouse  and  bowse  with  brother  slaughter  stain'd. 
This  onelie  man  hath  made  my  senses  bend, 
And  pricketh  furthe  the  minde  that  gan  to  slide : 
Felinglie  I  taste  the  steppes  of  mine  old  flame. 
But  first  I  wishe  the  erth  me  swallowe  downe. 
Or  with  thunder  the  mightie  Lord  me  send 
To  the  pak  gostes  of  hell  and  darknes  dope. 
Or  I  the  stayne,  shamefastnes,  or  the  lawes. 

•  MS.  Httgr.  Brit.  Mu.  90ft. 


He  that  with  me  first  coopled  tooke  awaie 

My  love,  which  still  enjoy  he  in  his  grave. 

Thus  did  she  saye  and  with  surnhsed  teares 

Bayned  her  brest,  wherto  thus  An  replied ; — 

O  sister  more  beloved  than  the  light, 

Thi  youth  all  sole  in  plaints  will  thow  nedes  spill, 

Ne  children  swete  ne  Venus  gifts  wilt  knowe  ? 

Cindres  thinkst  thow  ?  minde  this,  or  graved  ghosts? 

Time  of  thie  dole,  thi  spouse  new  dedd,  I  graunt 

None  might  the  move,  Jarhas  not  to  fere 

The  Libian  King  dispised  eke  by  the. 

And  other  Princes  moe,  whom  the  riche  soyle 

Of  Afrike  bredes  in  honours  tryumphant 

Wilt  thou  allso  withstand  the  love  that  likes  the? 

Come  not  to  minde  upon  whose  land  thow  dwelst. 

On  this  syde  Ice  the  Getule  towns  behold, 

A  people  bold  unvanquished  in  warr ; 

Eke  the  undaunted  Numides  compas  the ; 

Allso  the  Syrtes  unfrindlie  harboroughes. 

On  tother  hand  the  desert  realme  of  Scythe, 

The  Barceans  whose  furie  stretcheth  wide. 

What  shall  I  touch  the  wars  that  move  from  Tyre, 

Or  yet  thie  brothers  threates. 

By  Grodes  sufferance  ]rt  blue,  and  Juno's  helpe, 

TheTroiane  shippes,  I  thinke,  to  ronn  this  cours. 

Sister,  what  towne  shalt  thou  se  this  become  ? 

Throwgh  such  alie  how  shall  our  kingdome  rise. 

And  by  the  ayde  of  Troiane  armes  how  great 

How  manie  waies  shall  Carthage  glorie  growe 

Thow  onelie  now  beseke  the  Grodes  of  grace 

By  sacrifice ;  which  ended,  to  thie  howse 

Receave  him,  and  forge  causes  of  abode. 

Whiles  winter  feates  &e  seas  and  watrie  Orion 

The  shippes  shaken,  unfrindlie  the  season. 

Such  wordes  inflamde  the  kindled  hart  with  love, 

Lewsed  all  shame,  and  gave  the  dowtfull  hope. 

And  to  the  temples  fyrst  thei  hast  and  seke 

By  sacrifice  for  grace,  with  offred  stores 

Chosen,  as  owght,  to  Cceres  that  gave  lawes. 

To  PhoBbus,  Bacchus,  and  to  Juno  cheif 

Which  hath  in  care  the  bondes  of  mariage. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  speci- 
men of  homely  prose,  taken  from  Bishop  Latimer's 
third  sermon  preached  before  King  Edward  VL  at 
Westminster,  22nd  March,  1549.  We  copy  the 
original  edition,  with  all  its  spellings  and  pro- 
vincialisms ;  a  volume  of  so  great  rarity  as  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  libraries  which  have  been 
brought  together  at  the  British  Museum. 

Syr,  what  forme  of  preachinge  woulde  you  appoynt 
me  to  preache  before  a  kynge  ?  Wold  you  have  me 
for  to  preache  nothynge  as  concemynge  a  kvnge  in 
the  kynges  sermon  ?  Have  you  any  commission  to 
apoynt  me  what  I  shall  preach  ?  Besydes  thys,  I 
asked  hym  dyvers  other  questions,  and  he  wold  make 
no  answere  to  none  of  them  all.  He  had  nothyng  to 
say.  Then  I  turned  me  to  the  kyng,  and  submitted 
my  selfe  to  his  Grace  and  sayed  I  never  thoughte 
my  selfe  worthy,  nor  I  never  sued  to  be  a  preacher 
before  youre  Grace,  but  I  was  called  to  it,  would 
be  wyllyng  (if  you  mislyke  me)  to  geve  place  to  my 
betters.  For  I  graunt  ther  be  a  great  many  more 
worthy  of  the  roume  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your 
Grace  s  pleasure  so  to  allowe  them  for  preachers,  I 
could  be  content  to  here  their  bokea  after  theym. 
But  if  your  Grace  allowe  me  for  a  preacher  I  would 
desyre  your  Grace  to  geve  me  leave  to  discharge  my 
concience.  Geve  me  leave  to  frame  my  doctrine 
accordyng  to  my  audience.    I  had  byne  Jkyery  dolty 
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to  have  preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as 
I  preach  before  your  Grace.  And  I  thanke  Al- 
myghty  God,  whych  hath  alwayes  bvne  remedy,  that 
my  sayinges  were  well  accepted  of  the  kynge,  for 
like  a  gracious  Lord  he  turned  into  a  nother  com- 
municacyon.  It  is  even  as  the  Scripture  sayeth  Cor 
Begis  in  manu  Domini^  the  Lorde  dyrected  the 
kinges  hart.  Certaine  of  my  frendes  came  to  me 
wyth  teares  in  their  eyes,  and  told  me  they  loked  I 
should  have  bene  in  the  Tower  the  same  nyghte. 
Thus  have  I  ever  more  bene  burdened  wyth  the 
worde  of  sedition.  I  have  offended  Grod  grevouslye, 
transgressyng  hys  law,  and  but  for  his  remedy  and 
his  mercye  1  would  not  loke  to  be  saved.  As  for 
sedicion,  for  oughte  that  I  knowe,  me  thynkes  I 
shoulde  not  nede  Christe,  if  I  might  so  saye.  But 
if  I  be  deare  in  any  thynge,  I  am  cleare  in  thjrs.  So 
far  re  as  I  knowe  myne  owne  herte,  there  is  no  man 
further  from  sedicion  then  I,  whyche  I  have  declared 
in  all  my  doynges,  and  yet  it  hath  bene  ever  layed  to 
me.  An  odiher  tyme,  when  I  gave  over  myne 
offyoe,  I  should  have  receyved  a  certayne  dutye  that 
they  call  a  Pentecostall ;  it  came  to  the  summe  of 
tyttye  and  iyve  pound,  I  sent  my  Commissarye  to 
gather  it,  but  he  ooulde  not  be  suffeved.  For  it  was 
saved  a  sedicion  should  ryse  upon  it 

Thus  they  burdened  me  ever  wyth  sedicion.  So 
thys  gentilman  oommeth  up  nowe  wyth  sedicion. 
And  wott  ye  what  ?  I  chaunched  in  my  last  Serm<»i 
to  speake  a  mery  worde  of  the  Newe  Shilling  (to 
refreshe  my  auditory),  howe  I  was  lyke  to  put  away 
my  newe  sbillynge  for  an  olde  grote ;  I  was  herein 
noted  to  speake  sediciously.  Yet  I  comfort  my  self 
in  onethyng,  that  I  am  not  alone,  and  that  I  have  a 
fellowe.  For  it  is  comolatio  miseromnh  it  is  the 
comforte  of  the  wretched  to  have  companye.  When 
I  was  in  trouble,  it  was  objected  an  saved  unto  me 
that  I  was  syngular,  that  no  man  tnought  as  I 
thought,  that  I  love  a  syngularyte  in  all  that  I  dyd, 
and  that  I  tooke  a  way,  oontrarye  to  the  kynge  and 
the  whole  parliamente,  and  that  1  was  travayl^wyth 
them  that  had  better  wyttes  then  I,  that  I  was  con- 
trary to  them  al.  Marye  syr  thys  was  a  sore  thunder 
bolte.  I  thought  it  an  yrkesome  thynge  to  be  a  lone, 
and  to  have  no  fellowe.  I  thoughte  it  was  possyble 
it  myghte  not  be  true  that  they  tolde  me.  In  the 
vii.  of  John  the  Priestes  sente  out  certayne  of  the 
Jewes  to  bryng  Christ  unto  them  vyolentlye.  When 
they  came  into  the  Temple  and  harde  hym  preache, 
they  were  so  moved  wyth  his  preachvnge  that  they 
returned  home  aga^r'ne,  and  sayed  to  them  that  sente 
them,  Nunqucan  sic  locutus  est  homo  ut  Me  Homo, 
there  was  never  man  spake  lyke  thys  man.  Then 
answered  the  Pharysees,  Num  et  vos  seducH  estis  f 
What  ye  braynsycke  fooles,  yet  hoddy  peckes,  ye 
doddye  poulles,  ye  huddes,  do  ye  beleve  hym  ?  are 
you  seduced  also?  Nunquis  ex  Principibus  credidii 
in  eum  9  Did  ye  see  any  great  man  or  any  great 
offycer  take  hys  part  ?  doo  ye  se  any  boddy  follow 
hym  but  beggerlye  fyshers,  and  suche  as  have 
nothynge  to  take  to  ?  Numquis  ex  Phariseis  f  Do 
ye  se  any  holy  man  ?  any  perfect  man  ?  any  learned 
man  take  hys  parte?  Turba  que  ignorat  legem 
erecrabilis  est,  Thys  laye  people  is  accursed,  it  is 
they  that  knowe  not  the  lawe  that  takes  hys  parte, 
and  none. 

Lo  here  the  Ph arises  had  nothynge  to  choke  the 
people  wyth  al  but  ignoraunce.  They  dyd  as  oure 
bvshoppes  of  Englande,  who  upbrayded  the  people 
alwayes  with  ignoraunce,  where  they  were  the  cause 
of  it  them  selves.     Thera  were»  sayeth  St  John, 


Multi  ex  principibus  qui  crediderwni  in  eum ;  manye 
of  the  chyefe  menne  beloved  in  hym,  and  that  was 
contrary e  to  the  Pharisyes  saying.  Oh  then  by  lyke 
they  belyed  him,  he  was  not  alone. 

So  thoughte  I,  there  be  more  of  myne  opinion  then 
I,  I  thought  I  was  not  alone.  I  have  nowe  gotten 
one  felowe  more,  a  companyon  of  sedytyon,  and  wot 
ye  who  is  my  felowe  ?  Bsaye  the  prophete.  I  spake 
but  of  a  lytic  preaty  shvUynge;  but  he  speaketh  to 
Hierusalem  after  an  other  sorte,  and  was  so  bold  to 
meddle  with  theyr  coine.  Thou  proude,  thou  covet- 
ouse,  thou  hautye  cytye  of  Hierusalem,  Argentwn 
tuum  versum  est  in  scoriam ;  thy  sylver  is  turned 
into  what?  into  testyons?  Scortcan,  into  drosse. 
Ah  sediciouse  wretch,  what  had  he  to  do  wyth  the 
mynte  ?  Why  should  not  he  have  lefte  that  matter 
to  some  master  of  policy  to  reprove  ?  Thy  silver  is 
drosse,  it  is  not  fine,  it  is  counterfaite,  thy  silver  is 
turned,  thou  haddest  good  sylver,  What  pertayned 
that  to  Esay  ?  Mary  he  espyed  a  pece  of  divinity  in 
that  polici,  he  threateneth  them  Gods  vengeance  io/t 
it  He  went  to  the  rote  of  the  matter,  which  was 
covetousnes.  He  espyed  two  poyntes  in  it,  that 
eythere  it  came  of  covetousnesse  whych  became  hym 
to  reprove,  or  els  that  it  tended  to  the  hurte  of  the 
pore  people,  tor  the  noughtynes  of  the  sylver  was  the 
occasion  of  dearth  of  all  thynges  in  the  realme.  He 
imputeth  it  to  them  as  a  great  cryme.  He  may  be 
called  a  mavster  of  sedicion  in  dede.  Was  not  this  a 
sedvcioose  harlot  to  tell  them  thys  to  theyr  besides? 
to  theyr  face  ? 

Our  last  examples  of  language  shall  be  taken 
^m  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  celebrated  by  Jc^mscm 
for  the  politeness  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge^  He  wrote  in  1551.  His  'Arte  of 
Rhetorique,'  from  which  oiir  specimens  are  taken, 
was  published  in  1553.  The  following  passage 
descnbes — 

By  what  meanes  Eloquence  is  obtained. 

First,  nedefUll  it  is  that  he  which  desunethto  exeefl 
in  this  gift  of  Oratorio,  and  longeth  to  prove  an  elo- 
quent man,  must  naturally  have  a  wit  and  an  apt< 
nesse  thereunto :  then  must  he  to  his  boke,  and 
learne  to  be  well  stored  with  knowledge,  that  be  mak 
be  able  to  minister  matter  for  all  causes  neoessaiie. 
The  which  when  he  hath  gotte  plentifully,  be  most 
use  muche  exercise,  bothe  in  writyng  and  also  in 
speakyng.  For  though  he  have  a  wit  and  leamyng 
together,  yet  shall  thei  bothe  litle  availe  witliout 
much  practise.  What  maketh  the  Lawyer  to  have 
such  utteraunce?  Practise.  What  maketb  the 
Preacher  to  speake  so  roundly?  Practise.  Yea,  what 
maketh  women  go  so  fast  awaie  with  their  wordes  ? 
Marie,  Practise  I  warraunt  you.  Therfore  in  all 
faculties,  diligent  practise,  and  earnest  exercise,  aie 
the  onely  thynges  that  make  men  prove  excellent 
Many  men  knowe  the  arte  very  well,  and  be  in  all 
poynctes  throughly  grounded  and  acquainted  with 
the  preceptes,  and  yet  it  is  not  their  hap  to  prove 
eloquent  And  the  reason  is,  that  eloquence  it  sdf 
came  not  up  first  by  the  arte,  but  the  arte  ratber  was 
gathered  upon  eloquence.  For  wise  menne  seyug  by 
much  observacion  and  diligent  practise  the  eompasse 
of  diverse  causes,  compiled  thereupon  preceptes  and 
lessons  worthie  to  be  uiown  and  learned  of  all  men. 
Therefore  before  art  was  invented  eloquence  was 
used,  and  through  practise  made  parfecte,  the  whicbe 
in  all  thynges  is  a  sovereigne  mesne  most  bigblj  to 
excell. 
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The  fact  most  deserving  of  remark  in  the  pro- 
gress of  English  literature,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  the  cultivation  that  now  came 
to  he  hestowed  upon  the  language  in  the  form  of 
prose  composition, — a  form  always  in  the  order  of 
time  subsequent  to  that  of  verse  in  the  natural 
development  of  a  national  language  and  liter- 
ature. Long  before  this  date,  indeed,  Chaucer, 
besides  his  wonderful  poetry,  had  given  another 
proof  of  how  far  his  genius  preceded  his  age  by 
several  examples  of  composition  in  prose,  in  which 
may  be  discerned  the  presence  of  something  of  the 
same  high  art  with  which  he  first  elevated  our 
poetry;  but,  besides  that  his  genius  drew  him 
with  greatest  force  to  poetry,  and  that  the  French 
and  Italian  models,  upon  which  he  seems  chiefly  to 
have  formed  himself,  led  him  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  state  of  the  English  language  at  that  day 
perhaps  fitted  it  better  for  verse  than  for  prose,  or, 
rather,  it  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
it  could  be  so  advantageously  employed  in  prose 
as  in  verse.  At  all  events  Chaucer  had  no  worthy 
successor  as  a  writer  of  prose,  any  more  than  as  a 
writer  of  poetry,  till  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  his  death.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  lan- 
guage, though  not  receiving  much  artificial  culti- 
vation, was  still  undergoing  a  good  deal  of  what, 
in  a  certain  sense,  might  b«  called  application  to 
literary  purposes,  by  its  employment  both  in  public 
proceedings  and  documents,  and  also  in  many 
popular  writings,  principally  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  opinions  in  religion,  both  after  and  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  In  this  more  extended 
use  and  exercise,  by  persons  of  some  scholarship 
at  least,  if  not  bringing  much  artistic  feeling  and 
skill  to  the  task  of  composition,  it  must,  as  a  mere 
language,  or  system  of  vocables  and  grammatical 
forms,  nave  not  only  sustained  many  changes  and 
modifications,  but,  it  is  probable,  acquired  on  the 
whole  considerable  enlargement  of  its  elements  and 
powers,  and  been  generally  carried  forward  towards 
maturity  under  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  principle 
of  growth  and  expansion.  But  it  is  not  till  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
period  that  we  can  properly  date  the  rise  of 
the  classical  prose  literature  of  England.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  compositions  that  are  entitled 
to  be  included  under  that  name  are  some  of 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  especially  his  *Life 
and  Reign  of  King  Edward  V.,'  which  was  written 
about  the  year  1513.  Most  of  More's  other 
English  writings  are  of  a  controversial  character, 
and  are  occupied  about  subjects  both  of  very  tempo- 
rary importance,  and  that  called  up  so  much  of  the 
eagerness  and  bitterness  of  the  author's  party  zeal 
as  considerably  to  disturb  and  mar  both  his  natu- 
rally gentle  and  benignant  temper  and  the  oily 
eloquence  of  his  style;  but  this  historic  piece  is 
characterised  throughout  by  an  easy  narrative  flow 
which  rivals  the  sweetness  of  Herodotus.  It 
is  certainly  the  first  English  historic  composition 
that  can  be  said  to  aspire  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
chronicle.   Along  with  More,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
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writers  of  classic  English  prose,  may  be  mentioned 
his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  the  author  of  the 
political  treatise  entitled  *  The  Governor,'  and  of 
various  other  works,  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary,  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
compilations  of  the  same  kind  that  were  published 
for  a  century  afterwards.  More  was  executed  in 
1535,  and  Elyot  also  died  some  years  before  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Next  in  the  order  of  time 
among  our  more  eminent  prose  writers  may  be 
placed  some  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  in  that  of  Edward  VI.,  more 
especially  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whose  composi- 
tions in  his  native  tongue  are  of  considerable 
volume,  and  are  characterised,  if  not  by  any  re- 
markable strength  of  expression  or  weight  of 
matter,  yet  by  a  somewhat  unusually  full  and  even 
flow  both  of  words  and  thought.  On  the  whole, 
Cranmer  was  the  greatest  writer  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  English  Reformation.  His  friends  and 
fellow -labourers,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  also 
celebrated  in  their  day  for  their  ready,  popular 
elocution;  but  the  few  tracts  of  Ridley's  that 
remain  are  less  eloquent  than  learned,  and  Lati- 
mer's discourses  are  rather  quaint  and  curious 
than  either  learned  or  eloquent.  We  have  given 
above  a  specimen  of  these  singular  productions. 
Latimer  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
English  students  of  the  Greek  language  -,  but  this 
could  hardly  be  guessed  from  his  Sermons,  which, 
except  a  few  scraps  of  Latin,  show  scarcely 
a  trace  of  scholarship  or  literature  of  any  kind. 
In  addressing  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  this 
honest,  simple-minded  bishop,  feeling  no  exaltation 
either  from  his  position  or  his  subject,  expounded 
the  most  sublime  doctrines  of  religion  in  the  same 
familiar  and  homely  language  in  which  the  hum- 
blest or  most  rustic  of  his  hearers  were  accustomed 
to  chaffer  with  one  another  in  the  market-place 
about  the  price  of  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  he  more  fastidious  as  to  matter 
than  as  to  manner :  all  the  preachers  of  that  age 
were  accustomed  to  take  a  wide  range  over  things 
in  general,  but  Latimer  went  beyond  everybody 
else  in  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  topics  he 
used  to  bring  together  from  every  region  of  heaven 
and  earth, — of  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  now  is 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Without  doubt 
his  sermons  must  have  been  lively  and  entertain- 
ing far  beyond  the  common  run  of  that  kind 
of  compositions ;  the  allusions  with  which  they 
abounded  to  public  events,  and  to  life  in  all  its 
colours  and  grades,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, — the  anecdotes  of 
his  own  experience  and  the  other  stories  the  old 
man  would  occasionally  intersperse  among  his 
strictures  and  exhortations, — the  expressiveness  of 
his  unscrupulous  and  oflen  startling  phraseology, — 
all  this,  combined  with  the  earnestness,  the  piety, 
and  real  goodness  and  simplicity  of  heart  that 
breathed  from  his  every  utterance,  may  well  be 
conceived  to  have  had  no  little  charm  for  the  mub 
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titudes  that  crowded  to  hear  his  living  voice; 
even  as  to  us,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
these  sermons  of  Latimer's  are  still  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  both  for  the  touches  they  con- 
tain in  illustration  of  the  manners  and  social  con- 
dition of  our  forefathers,  and  as  a  picture  of  a  very 
peculiar  individual  mind.  They  are  also  of  some 
curiosity  and  value  as  a  monument  of  the  language 
of  the  period ;  but  to  what  is  properly  to  be  called 
its  literature,  as  we  have  said,  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  belonging  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  English  prose  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  generally,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  both  more  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  of  a  more  purely  native  character  in  other 
respects,  than  the  style  which  came  into  fashion  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  When 
first  made  use  of  in  prose  composition,  the  mother- 
tongue  was  written  as  it  was  spoken ;  even  such  arti- 
fices and  embellishments  as  are  always  prompted 
by  the  nature  of  verse  were  here  scarcely  aspired 
after  or  thought  of;  that  which  was  addressed  to 
and  specially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  was  set  down  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
familiar  forms  and  fashions  of  the  popular  speech, 
in  genuine  Saxon  words,  and  direct,  unincumbered 
sentences ;  no  painful  imitation  of  any  learned  or 
foreign  model  was  attempted,  nor  any  species  of 
elaboration  whatever,  except  what  was  necessary 
for  mere  perspicuity,  in  a  kind  of  writing  which 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  character 
of  literary  composition  at  all.  The  delicacy  of  a 
scholarly  taste  no  doubt  influenced  even  the 
English  style  of  such  writers  as  More  and  his  more 
eminent  contemporaries  or  immediate  followers; 
but  whatever  elegance  or  dignity  their  composi- 
tions thus  acquired  was  not  the  effect  of  any  pro- 
fessed or  conscious  endeavour  to  write  in  English 
as  they  would  have  written  in  what  were  called 
the  learned  tongues. 

The  age,  indeed,  of  the  critical  cultivation  of 
the  language  for  the  purposes  of  prose  composition 
had  already  commenced ;  but  at  first  that  object 
was  pursued  in  the  best  spirit  and  after  the  wisest 
methods.  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  men- 
tions that  his  friend  Dean  Colet  laboured  to  im- 
prove his  English  style  by  the  diligent  perusal 
and  study  of  Chaucer  and  the  other  old  poets, 
in  whose  works  alone  the  popular  speech  was  to 
be  found  turned  with  any  taste  or  skill  to  a 
literary  use ;  and  doubtless  others  of  our  earliest 
classic  prose  writers  took  lessons  in  their  art  in 
the  same  manner  from  these  true  fathers  of  our 
vernacular  literature.  And  even  the  first  professed 
critics  and  reformers  of  the  language  that  arose 
among  us  proceeded  in  the  main  in  a  right  direc- 
tion and  upon  sound  principles  in  the  task  they 
undertook.  The  appearance  of  a  race  of  criticd 
and  rhetorical  writers  in  any  country  is,  in  truth, 
always  rather  a  symptom  or  indication  than,  what 
it  has  frequently  been  denounced  as  being,  a  cause 
of  the  corruption  and  decline  of  the  national  lite- 
rature.   The  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 


nassus,  and  of  Quintilian,  for  instance,  certainly  did 
not  hasten,  but  probably  rather  contributed  to 
retard,  the  decay  of  the  literature  of  ancientGreece 
and  Rome.  The  first  eminent  English  writer  of 
this  class  was  the  celebrated  Roger  Aschsm,  the 
tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  treatise  entitled 
Toxophilus,  the  School  or  Partitions  of  Shooting, 
was  published  in  1545.  The  design  of  Aschim, 
in  this  performance,  was  not  <mlT  to  recommend 
to  his  countrymen  the  use  of  their  old  national 
weapon,  the  bow,  but  to  set  before  them  an  example 
and  model  of  a  nure  and  correct  English  proK 
style.  In  his  dedication  of  the  work,  To  all  the 
Gentlemen  and  Yeomen  of  England,  he  reoom- 
mends  to  him  that  would  write  well  in  any 
tongue  the  counsel  of  Aristotle, — **  to  speak  as  tin 
common  people  do,  to  think  ea  wiie  men  da" 
From  this  we  may  perceive  that  Ascham  had  a 
true  feeling  of  the  regard  due  to  the  great  fountain- 
head  and  oracle  of  the  national  language— the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  He  goes  on  to 
reprobate  the  practice  of  many  Engliah  writer*,  who 
by  introducing  into  their  compositions,  in  riolation 
of  the  Aristotelian  precept,  many  words  of  foreign 
origin,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  made  all  things 
dark  and  hard.  *'  Once,"  he  says,  "  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to 
be  enriched  and  increased  thereby,  saying,  who 
will  not  praise  that  feast  where  a  man  shall  drink 
at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?  Tnilv, 
quoth  I,  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  hy 
himself  alone ;  but  if  you  put  malmsey  and  lack, 
red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer  and  all,  in  one 
pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  neither  easy  to  be 
known,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body."  The 
English  language,  however,  it  may  be  observed, 
had  even  already  become  too  thoroughly  and 
essentially  a  mixed  tongue  for  this  doctrine  of 
purism  to  be  admitted  to  the  letter ;  nor,  indeed, 
to  take  up  Ascham 's  illustration,  is  it  univenally 
true,  even  in  regard  to  liquids,  that  a  salutary  and 
palatable  beverage  can  never  be  made  by  the  inter- 
fusion of  two  or  more  different  kinds.  Our  tongue 
is  now,  and  was  many  centuries  ago,  not  to  the 
same  extent,  but  yet  in  a  certain  degree,  as  sub- 
stantially and  constitutionally  Norman  or  French 
as  Saxon  or  Teutonic  ;  it  would  be  as  completelj 
torn  in  pieces  and  left  the  mere  tattered  ng  of  a 
language,  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  spedcing 
as  well  as  of  writing,  by  having  the  French  as  by 
having  the  Saxon  taken  out  of  it.  Ascham,  in  his 
own  writings,  uses  many  words  of  French  and 
Latin  origin  (the  latter  mostly  derived  through  the 
medium  of  the  French) ;  nay,  the  conmion  people 
themselves  of  necessity  did  in  his  day,  as  they  do 
still,  use  many  such  foreign  words,  or  words  not 
of  Saxon  etymology,  and  could  scarcely  hare 
held  communication  with  one  another  on  the 
most  ordinary  occasions  without  so  doing.  It 
is  another  question  whether  it  might  not  hare 
been  more  fortunate  if  the  original  Saxon  body  of 
the  national  speech  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
celibacy  and  virgin  purity ;  bj  the  course  of  crcnti 
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the  Saxon  part  of  the  language  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  married  to  the  French  part  of  it ;  and  what  God 
or  nature  has  thus  joined  together  it  is  now  heyond 
the  competency  of  man  to  put  asunder.    The  lan- 
guage, while  it  suhflists,  must  continue  to  he  the 
produce  of  that  union,  and  nothing  else.     As  for 
Ascham's  own  style,  hoth  in  his  Tozophilus,  and 
in  his  Schoolmaster,  published  in  15*71,  three  years 
after  the  author's  death,  it  is  not  only  clear  and 
correct,  but  idiomatic  and  muscular.    That  it  is 
not  rich  or  picturesque,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
character  of  the  writer's  mind,  which  was  rather  rhe- 
torical than  poetical.  The  publication  of  Ascham's 
Toxophilus  was  soon  followed    by  an  elaborate 
treatise  expressly  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish composition — *  The  Art  of  Rhetorick,  for  the 
use  of  all  such  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence,  set 
forth  in  English,  by  Thomas  Wilson.'    Wilson, 
whose  work  appeared  in  1553,  takes  pains  to  im- 
press the  same  principles  that  Ascham  had  laid 
down  before  him  with  regard  to  purity  of  style 
and    the    general    rule    of   writing   well.      But 
the  very  solicitude  thus  shown  by  the  ablest  and 
moat  distinguished  of  those  who  now  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  the  vernacular  tongue  to  protect  it 
from  having  its  native  character  overlaid  and  de- 
based by  an  intermixture  of  terms  borrowed  from 
other  languages,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
such  debasement  was  actually  at  this  time  going 
on ;  that  our  ancient  English  was  beginning  to  be 
oppressed  and  half  sufifocated  by  additions  from 
foreign  sources  brought  in  upon  it  faster  than  it 
could  absorb  and  assimilate  them.    Wilson,  in- 
deed, goes  on  to  complain  that  this  was  the  case. 
While  some    "  powdered  their  talk  with  over- 
sea language,"    others,  whom  he  designates    as 
**  the  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical,  that  smell 
but  of  learning,'*  were  wont,  he  says,  "  so  to 
Latin  their  tongues,"  that  simple  persons  could 
not  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  they 
surely  spake  by  some  revelation  from  heaven.     It 
may  be  suspected,  however,  that  this  affectation  of 
unnecessary  terms,  formed  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, was  not  confined  to  mere  pretenders  to 
learning.     Another  well-known  critical  writer  of 
this  period,  Webster  Puttenham,  in  his  *  Art  of  Eng- 
lish Poesy,'  published  in  1582,  but  believed  to  have 
been  written  a  good  many  years  earlier,  in  like 
manner  advises  the  avoidance  in  writing  of  such 
words  and  modes  of  expression  as  are  used  *^  in 
the  marches  and  frontiers,  or  in  port  towns  where 
strangers  haunt  for  traffic  sake,  or  yet  in  universi- 
ties, where  scholars  use  much  peevish  affectation 
of  words  out  of  the  primitive  languages ;"  and  he 
warns  his  readers  thieit  in  some  books  were  alreadv 
to  be  found  '*  many  mkhom  terms  so  ill  affected, 
brought  in  by  men  of  learning,  as  preachers  and 
schoolmasters,  and  many  strange  terms  of  other 
languages  by  secretaries,  and  merchants,  and  tra- 
vellers, and  many  dark  words,  and  not  usual  nor 
well-sounding,    though  they  be  daily  spoken  at 
court."     On  the  whole,  however,  Puttenham  con- 
siders the  best  standard  both  for  speaking  and 


writing  to  be  *'  the  usual  speech  of  the  court,  and 
that  of  London,  and  the  shires  lying  about  London 
within  sixty  miles,  and  not  much  above."  This 
judgment  is  probably  correct,  although  the  writer 
was  a  gentleman  pensioner,  and  perhaps  also  a 
cockney  by  birth. 

From  these  notices  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
English  critics  did  their  duty  faithfully  in  watch- 
ing over  the  purity  of  the  language,  and  lifting  an 
admonitory  voice  against  whatever  threatened  to 
deprave  it,  come  from  what  quarter    it  might. 
That  by  this  vigilance  and  boldness  they  did  good 
service  both  to  the  immediate  and  also  to  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  national  literature,  cannot  be 
doubted.     Yet,  at  last,  a  species  of  false  taste  and 
vitiated  writing  set  in  with  so  strong  a  tide,  that 
all  their  efforts  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  its 
temporary  ascendancy.     The  singular  affectation 
known  by  the   name    of   Euphuism,  was,    like 
some    other    celebrated    absurdities,  the   inven- 
tion of  a  man  of  true  genius — John   Lyly,  the 
first  part  of  whose  romance  of  *  Euphues'  appeared 
in  1578  or  1579.     **  Our  nation,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Blount,  in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  some  of 
Lyly*s  dramatic  pieces  which  he  published    in 
1632,  '*  are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which 
he  taught  them.    Euphues  and  his  England*  be- 
gan first  that  language ;  all  our  ladies  were  then 
his  scholars ;  and  that  beauty  in  court  which  could 
not  parley   Euphuism,   that  is  to  say,  who  was 
unable  to  converse  in  that  pure  and  reformed  Eng- 
lish, which  he  had  formed  his  work  to  be  the 
standard  of,  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  which 
wow  there  speaks  not  French."     Some  notion  of 
this  **  pure  and  reformed  English"  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  our  day  by  the  great 
modern  pen  that  has  called  back  to  life' so  much  of 
the  long- vanished  past,  though  the  discourse  of 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  in  the  Monastery,  is  rather  a 
caricature    than    a    fair    sample    of    Euphuism. 
Doubtless,  it  often   became  a  purely    silly  and 
pitiable  affair  in  the  mouths  of  the  courtiers,  male 
and  female ;  but  in  Lyly's  own  writings,  and  in 
those  of  his  lettered  imitators,  of  whom  he  had 
several,  and  some  of  no  common  talent,  it  was  only 
fantastic  and  extravagant,  and  opposed  to  truth, 
nature,  good  sense,  and  manliness.     Pedantic  and 
far-fetched  allusion,  elaborate  indirectness,  a  cloy- 
ing smoothness  and  drowsy  monotony  of  phrase, 
alliteration,  punning,  and  other  such  puerilities, — 
these  are  the  main    ingredients    of   Euphuism; 
which  do  not,  however,  exclude  a  good  deal  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  prettiness,  occasionally,  both  in  the  ex- 
pression and  the  thought.     Lyly,  besides  his  prose 
works,  wrote  much  dramatic  and   other  poetry; 
and  although  he  is  always  artificial  to  excess,  his 
ingenuity  and  finished  elegance  are  frequently  very 
captivating.      Perhaps,  indeed,  our  language  is, 
after  all,  indebted  to  this  writer  and  his  Euphuism 
for  not  a  little  of  its  present  euphony.     From  the 
strictures  Shakspeare,   in   Love's  Labour's  Lost, 

*  This  U  th«  title  of  tlie  Mcond  Mrt  of  the  Euphoei,  puUidMd  In 
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makes  Holoferaes  pass  on  the  mode  of  speaking 
of  his  Euphuist,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado — "a 
man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight — 
that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain — one 
whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth 
ravish  like  enchanting  harmony" — ^it  should  almost 
seem  that  the  now  universally  adopted  pronun- 
ciation of  many  of  our  words  was  first  introduced  by 
such  persons  as  this  refining  "  child  of  fancy :" — 
**  I  abhor  such  fanatical  fantasms,  such  insociable 
and  point  devise  companions;  such  rackers  of 
orthography  as  to  speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should 
say  doubt ;  det^  when  he  should  pronounce  debt^ 
d,  e,  6,  t ;  not  rf,  e,  t ;  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf; 
half,  kauf;  neighbour  voratur  nebour ,  neigh, 
abbreviated,  ne  :  this  is  abhominable  (which  he 
would  call  abominable)  ;  it  insinuateth  me  of  in- 
sanie."  Here,  however,  the  all-seeing  poet  laughs 
rather  at  the  pedantic  schoolmaster  than  at  the 
fantastic  knight;  and  the  euphuistic  pronunciation 
which  he  makes  Holofemes  so  indignantly  criticise 
was  most  probably  his  own  and  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  educated  contemporaries. 

A  renowned  English  prose  classic  of  this  age, 
who  made  Lyly's  affectations  the  subject  of  his 
ridicule  some  years  before  Shakspeare,  but  who 
also  perhaps  was  not  blind  to  his  better  qualities, 
and  did  not  disdain  to  adopt  some  of  his  reforms  in 
the  language,  if  not  to  imitate  even  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Arcadia.  Sidney,  who 
was  born  in  1554,  does  not  appear  to  have  sent 
anything  to  the  press  during  his  short  and  bril- 
liant life,  which  was  terminated  by  the  wound  he 
received  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  1586 ;  but  he 
was  probably  well  known,  nevertheless,  at  least  as 
a  writer  of  poetry,  some  years  before  his  lamented 
death.  Puttenham,  whose  book,  at  whatever  time 
It  may  have  been  written,  was  published  before 
any  work  of  Sidney's  had  been  printed,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  discovered,  mentions  him  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  famous  writers  of  the  age  "  for 
eclogue  and  pastoral  poesy."  "  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,"  as  Sidney's  principal  work 
had  been  affectionately  designated  by  himself,  in 
compliment  to  his  sister,  to  whom  it  was  inscribed 
— the  **  fair,  and  good«  and  learned,"  lady,  after- 
wards celebrated  by  Ben  Jonsou  as  *'  the  subject 
of  all  verse," — ^was  not  given  to  the  world  even  in 
part  till  1590,  nor  completely  till  1593.  His 
collection  of  sonnets  and  songs  entitled  *  Astrophel 
and  Stella,'  first  appeared  in  1591,  and  his  other 
most  celebrated  piece  in  prose,  '  The  Defence  of 
Poesy,'  in  1595.  The  production  in  which  he 
satirises  the  affectation  and  pedantry  of  the  modern 
corrupters  of  the  vernacular  tongue  is  a  sort  of 
masque,  supposed  to  pass  before  queen  Elizabeth 
in  Wanstead  garden,  in  which,  among  other  cha- 
racters, a  village  schoolmaster  called  Rombus  ap- 
pears, and  declaims  in  a  jargon  not  unlike  that  of 
Shakspeare's  Holofemes.  Sidney's  own  prose  is 
the  most  flowing  and  poetical  that  had  yet  been 
written  in  English;  but  its  graces  are  rather  those 


of  artful  elaboration  than  of  a  vivid  natural  ex- 
pressiveness. The  thought,  in  fact,  is  generally 
more  poetical  than  the  language ;  it  is  a  spirit  of 
poetry  encased  in  a  rhetorical  form.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  conceits  into  which  it  frequently 
runs— and  which,  after  all,  are  mostly  rather  the 
frolics  of  a  nimble  wit,  somewhat  too  solicitous  of 
display,  than  the  sickly  perversities  of  a  coxcombi- 
cal or  effeminate  taste — and  notwithstanding  also 
some  drowsiness  arising  from  its  want  of  variety, 
Sidney's  is  a  wonderful  style,  always  flexible,  har- 
monious, and  luminous,  and  on  fit  occasions  rising 
to  great  stateliness  and  splendour ;  while  a  breath 
of  beauty  and  noble  feeling  lives  in  and  exhales 
from  the  whole  of  his  great  work,  like  the  fragrance 
from  a  garden  of  flowers.  Along  with  Sidney,  his 
friend  Spenser,  the  mighty  poet,  claims  mention 
also  among  the  great  prose  writers  of  this  time* 
for  his  *  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written 
dialogue-wise  between  Eudoxus  and  Irenseus,' 
about  the  year  1580.  It  is  a  composition  worthy 
of  the  many-visioned  poet — ^fuU  of  matter,  full  of 
thought,  full  of  life,  with  passages  of  descriptioa 
in  it  that  make  present  the  distant  and  the  pasi, 
like  the  painter's  colours.  The  style  has  not  so 
much  that  is  outwardly  imposing  as  Sidney's,  but 
more  inward  vigour  and  earnestness,  as  well  ^ 
more  compactness  and  sinew,—  in  short,  more  of 
the  true  glow  of  eloquence,  more  of  a  heart  leaping 
within  it,  and  sending  a  pulse  through  every  word 
and  cadence. 

Last  of  all,  may  be  mentioned  among  our  gieat 
prose  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Richard 
Hooker,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  *  Eight  Bocks 
of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*  of  which  tb? 
first  four  were  published  in  1594,  the  fifth  in 
15979  the  three  last  not  till  1632,  many  years 
after  the  author's  death.  Hooker's  style  is  ahnost 
without  a  rival  for  its  sustained  dignity  of  march ; 
but  that  which  makes  it  most  remarkable  is  its 
union  of  all  this  learned  gravity  and  correctness 
with  a  flow  of  genuine,  racy  English,  as  untinc- 
tured  with  pedantry  of  any  kind  as  anything  that 
ever  came  irom  the  pen  of  the  most  familiar  and 
careless  of  popular  writers.  The  effect  also  of  its 
evenness  of  movement  is  the  very  reverse  of  tame- 
ness  or  langour ;  the  full  river  of  the  argumeijt 
dashes  over  no  precipices,  but  yet  rolls  along  with- 
out pause,  and  with  great  force  and  buoyancy. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  English 
literature  of  this  period  is  its  poetry;  of  which 
we  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey.  Two 
poetic  names  of  some  note  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  —  Stephen  Hawes  and  Alexander 
Barklay.  Hawes  is  the  author  of  many  pieces, 
but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  *  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,  or  History  of  Grand  Amour  and  La 
Belle  Pucelle,'  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wocde, 
in  1517f  but  written  about  twelve  years  earlier. 
Warton  holds  this  performance  to  l>e  almost  the 
only  effort  of  imagination  and  invention  which  had 
appeared  in  our  poetry  since  Chaucer,  and  eulo- 
gises it  as  containing  no  common  touches  of  ro- 
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mantic  and  allegoric  fiction.     Hawes  was  both  a 
scholar  and  a  traveller,  and  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  French  and  Italian  poetry  as  well  as  with 
that  of  his  own  country.     It  speaks  very  little, 
however,  for  his  taste,  that,  among  the  preceding 
English  poets,  he  has  evidently  made  Lydgate  his 
model,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that,  as  Warton 
affirms,  he  has  added  some  new  graces  to  the 
manner  of  that  cold  and  wordy  versifier.    Iiydgate 
and  Hawes  may  stand  together  as  perhaps  the  two 
writers  who,  in  the  century  and  a  half  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Chaucer,  contributed  most  to 
carry  forward  the  regulation  and  modernisation  of 
the  language  which  he  began ;  their  mere  poetical 
merits  are  not  worth  contending  about.     Barklay, 
who  did  not  die  till  1552,  when  he  had  attained  a 
great  age,  employed  his  pen  principally  in  trans- 
lations, in  which  line  his  most  celebrated  perform- 
ance is  his  *  Ship  of  Fools,*  from  the  German  of 
Sebastian  Brandt,  which  was  printed  in  1509. 
Barklay,  however,  besides  consulting  both  a  French 
and  a  Latin  version  of  Brandt's  poem,  has  enlarged 
his  original  with  the  enumeration  and  description 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  follies  which  he  found 
flourishing  among  his  own  countrymen.      This 
gives  the  work  some  value  as  a  record  of  the 
English  manners  of  the  time ;  and  the  verse  has 
also  rather  more  facility  than  was  then  common ; 
but  both  its  poetical  and  its  satirical  pretensions 
are  of  the  very  humblest  order.     At  this  date  our 
best  writers  of  what  was  called  poetry  seem  to 
have  been  occupied  with  the  words  in  which  they 
were  to  clothe  their  ideas,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  higher  objects  of  the  poetic  art.     And 
that,  perhajis,  is  what  of  necessity  happens  at  a 
particular  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  nation's  lite- 
rature— at  the  stage  corresponding  to  the  transition- 
state  in  the  growth  of  the  human  being  between 
the  termination  of  free,  rejoicing  boyhood,  and  the 
full  assurance  of  manhood  begun ;  which  is  pecu- 
liarly the  season  not  of  achievement  but  of  prepa- 
ration, not  of  accomplishing  ends  but  of  acquiring 
the  use  of  means  and  instruments,  and  also,  it  may 
be  added,  of  the  aptitude  to  mistake  the  one  of 
these  things  for  the  other. 

Nor  is  there  anything  that  is  of  much  more 
intrinsic  value  in  the  poetry,  so  called,  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1.  Among 
the  writers  in  verse  of  this  date  the  most  famous 
name  is  that  of  John  Skelton,  the  satirist,  who  is, 
however,  little  better  than  a  rhyming  buffoon,  and 
the  greater  part  of  whose  ribaldry  is  now  nearly 
unintelligible.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  grotesque,  incoherent 
jingle  ever  had  much  more  than  a  sort  of  half- 
drunken  meaning.  He  rattles  along,  however, 
through  sense  and  nonsense,  with  a  vivacity  that 
had  been  a  stranger  to  English  poetry  for  many  a 
weary  day ;  and  his  freedom  and  spirit,  unrefined 
as  they  were,  may  have  done  somethmg  to  shake 
the  Muse  of  his  country  out  of  her  long  fit  of  som- 
nolency, and  to  whet  the  popular  taste  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  higher  strain  than  his  own.    Skel-  I 
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ton,  who  died  in  1529  in  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster, where  he  had  taken  refuge  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  long  the  chief  butt 
at  which  he  had  shot  his  satiric  shafts,  was  in  his 
own  day  a  great  popular  favourite;  Ritson  has 
enumerated  nearly  a  score  of  his  publications,  most 
of  which  were  more  than  once  printed.     For  all 
the  coarseness  of  his  English  rhymes,  too,  it  is 
remarkable  that  l\e  was  one  of  the  first  classical 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  wrote  Latin  verse  with 
great  purity.     Indeed,  he  is  styled  by  Erasmus 
Britannicarum   literarum  decus  et  lumen  (the 
light  and  ornament  of  English  letters).     Along 
with  Skelton  may  be  classed  William  Roy, — the 
same  who  assisted  Tyndal  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament, — who  is  asserted  by  Bale  to  be 
the  author  of  a  singular  work  entitled  '  Read  me  and 
be  not  wroth,  for  I  say  nothing  but  troth,'  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  printed  abroad  about 
1525.*     This  is  also  a  satire  upon  Wolsey  and 
the  clergy  in  general,  and  is  as  bitter  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  supposed  author,  who,  having 
begun  his  life  as  a  friar,  spent  the  best  part  of  it 
in  the  service   of  the  Reformation,  and  finished 
it  at  the  staked     His  verses  display  much  less 
coarseness,  and  also  more  true  vigour,  than  the 
generality  of  Skelton's  eflfusions ;  but  neither  of 
these  modern  clergy-scourgers  is  more  than  a 
puny    whipster    compared   with  the   sturdy  old 
inditer  of  the  '  Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman,'  who 
flourished  a  century  and  a  half  before  them.     His 
lines  are  thongs,  theirs  threads.  Among  the  buffoon- 
poets  of  this  age,  and  there  were  no  others,  is  also 
to  be  reckoned  John  Heywood,  styled  the  Epi- 
grammatist, from  the  six  centuries  of  Epigrams,  or 
versified  jokes,  which  form  a  remarkable  portion 
of  his  works.    Heywood's  conversational  jocularity 
has  the  equivocal  credit  of  having  been  exceed- 
ingly consoling  both  to  the  old  age  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  to  his  daughter  Queen  Mary ;  it  must  have 
been  strong  jesting  that  could  move  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  in  either  of  these  terrible  personages. 
Besides  a  number  of  plays,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  productions,  Heywood  also  wrote  a 
long  burlesque  allegory,  which  fills  a  thick  quarto 
volume,  on  the  dispute  between  the  old  and  the 
new  religions,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Parable  of  the 
Spider  and  the  Fly;"  where  it  appears  that  by 
the  spider  is  intended  the  Protestant  party,  by  the 
fiy  the  Catholic,  but  in  which,  according  to  tlie 
judgment  of  old  Harrison,  "he  dealeth  so  pro- 
foundly, and  beyond  all  measure  of  skill,  that 
neither  he  himself  that    made   it,  neither  any 
one  that  readeth  it,  can  reach  unto  the  meaning 
thereof.t" 

But  while  in  England  the  new  life  to  which 
poetry  had  awakened  had  thus  as  yet  produced 
nothing  better  than  ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  Scotland,  where  social  civiliza- 
tion in  general  was  certainly  much  less  advanced, 
the  art  had  already  been  extensively  cultivated  in 


•  Ritson's  Bibliog.  Poet.,  p.  318. 
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its  higher  departmentSy  and  at  this  very  time,  or  a 
few  years  earlier,  one  at  least  of  its  greatest  masters 
vfM  enriching  his  land's  language  with  composi- 
tions worthy  of  any  age.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Scottish  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  but  the  same  spring  which  had  visited 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth,— the 
impulse  originally  given  by  the  poetry  of  Chaucer 
only  now  come  to  its  height  in  that  northern 
clime.  For  it  was  a  curious  consequence  of  the 
relative  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  that 
while  the  literature  of  Scotland,  the  poorer  and 
ruder  of  the  two,  could  exert  no  influence  upon 
that  of  England,  the  literature  of  England  could 
not  fail  powerfully  to  affect  and  modify  that  of  its 
more  backward  neighbour.  No  English  ¥rriter 
would  think  of  studying  or  imitating  Barbour ;  but 
every  Scottish  poet  who  arose  after  Chaucer  would 
seek,  or,  even  if  he  did  not  seek,  would  still 
inevitably  catch,  some  inspiration  from  that  great 
example.  If  it  could  in  any  circumstances  have 
happened  that  Chaucer  should  have  remained  un- 
known in  Scotland,  the  singular  fortunes  of  James  I. 
were  shaped  as  if  on  purpose  to  transfer  the  voice 
and  spirit  of  his  poetry  into  the  literature  of  that 
country.  James  expressly  calls  Chaucer  and 
Gower  his  **  maisters  dear."  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  native  voice  of  the  Scottish  Muse  was 
mixed  with  this  other  foreign  voice.  Robert  Henry- 
son,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  of  *  Robm 
and  Makyn,'  which  is  popularly  known  from  having 
been  printed  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  *  Reliques,' 
has  two  poems  entitled  the  'Testament  of  Fair 
Cresseide,'  and  the  '  Complaint  of  Cresscide,' 
designed  as  continuations  or  supplements  to 
Chaucer's  'Troilus  and  Cresseide.'  All  that  is 
known  of  the  era  of  Henryson  is,  that  he  was  alive 
and  very  old  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Qawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who  is  famous  for  hii  translation  of 
the  *^neid,'  the  first  metrical  version  of  any 
ancient  classic  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  dialect 
of  either  kingdom,  affects  great  anxiety  to  eschew 
**  Southron,"  or  English,  and  to  write  his  native 
tongue  in  all  its  breadth  and  plainness ;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  from  his  avoidance  of  English  words, 
that  he  may  not  have  formed  himself  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  study  of  English  models.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  neither  in  his 
translation  nor  in  his  original  works  of  '  King 
Hart,'  and  the  *  Palace  of  Honour,* — which  are  two 
long  allegories,  full,  the  latter  especially,  of  pas- 
sages of  great  descriptive  beauty,— does  Douglas 
convict  himself  of  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Chaucer.  He  is  rather,  if  not  the  founder,  at 
least  the  chief  representative,  of  a  style  of  poetry 
which  was  attempted  to  be  formed  in  Scotland  by 
enriching  and  elevating  the  simplicity  of  Barbour 
and  his  immediate  followers  with  an  infusion  of 
something  of  what  was  deemed  a  classic  manner, 
drawn  in  part  directly  from  the  Latin  writers,  but 
more  from  those  of  the  worst  than  those  of  the  best 


age,  in  part  from  the  French  poetry,  which  now 
began  in  like  manner  to  aspire  towards  a  classic 
tone.  This  preference,  by  the  Scotdah  poets,  of 
Latin  and  French  to  *' Southron,"  as  a  source 
from  which  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
native  dialect,  had  probably  no  more  reaaaoable 
origin  than  the  political  drcumatances  and  feelings 
of  the  nation ;  the  geniua  of  the  language  itself 
waa  wholly  opposed  to  it,  and  it  Uierefore  never 
could  become  more  than  a  temporary  fashion.  Yet 
it  infected  more  or  less  all  the  writers  of  this  age ; 
and  among  the  rest,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
far  the  greatest  of  them  all,  William  Dunbar. 
This  admirable  master,  alike  of  serious  and  comic 
song,  may  justly  be  styled  the  Chaucer  of  Scodaod, 
whether  we  look  to  the  wide  range  of  his  genius, 
or  to  his  eminence  in  every  style  over  all  the  poets 
of  his  country  who  preceded  and  all  who  for  ages 
came  after  him.  That  of  Bums  is  certainly  the 
only  name  among  the  Scottish  poets  that  can 
yet  be  placed  on  the  same  hue  with  that  of 
Dunbar ;  and  even  the  inspired  ploughman,  though 
the  equal  of  Dunbar  in  comic  power,  and  his 
superior  in  depth  of  passion,  does  not  approach  the 
elder  poet  either  in  grandeur  or  in  general  fertility 
of  imagination.  Finally,  to  close  the  list,  comes 
another  great  name,  that  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
whoae  productions  are  not  indeed  charactenaed  by 
any  high  imaginative  power,  but  yet  display  infinite 
wit,  spirit,  and  variety  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
more  familiar  poetry.  Lyndsay  waa  the  fiayouiite, 
throughout  his  brief  reign  and  life,  of  the  accom- 
plished and  unfortunate  James  Y.,  and  survived  to 
do  perhaps  as  good  service  as  any  in  the  war 
against  the  ancient  church  by  the  tales,  plays,  and 
other  products  of  his  abounding  satiric  vein,  with 
which  he  fed,  and  excited,  and  lashed  up  the 
popular  contempt  for  the  now  crazy  and  tumbling 
fabric  once  so  imposing  and  so  venerated.  Perhaps 
he  also  did  no  harm  by  thus  taking  off  a  little  of 
the  acrid  edge  of  mere  resentment  and  indignation 
witfi  the  infusion  of  a  dash  of  merriment,  and 
keeping  alive  a  genial  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
midst  of  such  serious  work.  If  Dunbar  ia  to  be 
compared  to  Bums,  Lyndsay  may  be  aaid  to  have 
his  best  representative  among  the  more  recent 
Scottish  poets  in  Allan  Ramsay,  who  does  not, 
however,  come  so  near  to  Lyndsay  by  a  long  vay 
as  Burns  does  to  Dunbar. 

Lyndsay  is  supposed  to  have  survived  till  about 
the  year  1567.*  Before  that  date  a  revival  of  the 
higher  poetry  had  come  upon  England  like  the 
rising  of  a  new  day.  Two  names  are  commonly 
plac^  together  at  the  head  of  our  new  poetical 
literature.  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Tfaomaa  Wjau; 
but  the  former  has  in  every  way  the  best  title  to 
precedence.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey*  me- 
morable in  our  history  as  the  last  victim  of  the 
capricious  and  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Henry  VI I L, 
hiui  already,  in  his  short  life,  which  waa  terminated 
by  tlie  axe  of  the  executioner  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  carried  away  from  all  his  countrymea  the 
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laurels  bolh  of  knighthood  and  of  song.  The  supe- 
rior polish  alone  of  the  hest  of  Surrey's  verses 
would  place  him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in 
advance  of  all  his  immediate  predecessors.     So 
remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
which  his  poetry  presents  to  theirs,  that  in  modem 
times  there  has  been  claimed  for  Surrey  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  our  existing 
system  of  rhythm  into  the  laiiguag;e.  Even  Chaucer, 
it  is  contended,  only  wrote  in  what  may  be  called 
accentual  metre,  that  is  to  say,  in  metre  regulated 
by  the  number  of  accents ;  Surrey  was  our  first 
writer  in  syllabic  metre,  or  metre  regulated  by  the 
number  both  of  accents  and  syllables.    This  notion 
we  hold  to  be  quite  unfounded,  believing  the  verse 
of  Chaucer  to  be  as  regular,  even  according  to  the 
syllabic  system  of  rhythm,  as  that  of  Surrey,  having 
in  fact,  independently  of  other  considerations,  been 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  same  Italian  examples 
on  which  Surrey  appears  to  have  chiefly  formed 
himself;  and  the  whole  apparent  prosodial  differ- 
ence between  the  poetry  of  Uie  one  and  that  of  the 
other  being  occasioned  by  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Interim  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language.    The  true  merit  of  Surrey  is,  that, 
proceeding  upon  the  same  system  of  versification 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Chaucer,  and  which 
indeed  had  in  principle  been  followed  by  all  the 
writers  after  Chaucer,  however  rudely  or  imper- 
fectly some  of  them  may  have  succeeded  in  the 
practice  of  it,  he  restored  to  our  poetry  a  correct- 
ness, polish,  and  general  spirit  of  refinement  such 
as  it  had  not  known  since  Chaucer's  time,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  in  the  language  as  now  spoken, 
there  was  no  previous  example  whatever.    To  this 
it  may  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  in  this  age  (but  here,  too,  Chaucer  was  before 
him)  who  sought  to  modulate  his  strains  after  that 
elder  poetry  of  Italy,  which  thenceforward  became 
one  of  the  chief  fountain-heads  of  inspiration  to 
that  of  Eneland  throughout  the  whole  space  of 
time  over  which  is  shed  the  golden  light  of  the 
names  of  Spenser,  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Milton. 
Surrey's  own  imagination  was  neither  rich   nor 
soaring ;  and  the  highest  qualities  of  his  poetry,  in 
addition  to  the  facility  and  general  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  versification,  are  delicacy  and 
tenderness.    It  is  altogether  a  very  light  and  bland 
Favonian  breeze.     The  poetry  of  his  friend  Wyatt 
is  of  a  different  character,  neither  so  flowing  in 
form  nor  so  uniformly  gentle  in  spirit,  but  perhaps 
making  up  for  its  greater  ruggedness  by  a  force 
and  a  depth  of  sentiment  occasionally  which  Surrey 
does  not  reach. 

The  poems  of  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  were  first  published  together  in  1557.  In 
1559  appeared  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,'  a  collection  of  narratives  of  the  lives 
of  various  remarkable  personages  who  had  figured 
in  our  history,  taken  in  general,  with  little 
more  embellishment  than  their  reduction  to  a 
metrical  form,  from  the  common  chronicles.  The 
idea  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 


from  a  Latin  treatise  of  Boccaccio's,  which  had 
been  translated  and  versified  many  yeans  before  by 
Lydgate,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Fall  of  Princes ;' 
but  it  is  of  note  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  simply 
in  consequence  of  two  pieces  which  it  contains, 
the  Complaint  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  Induction  preceding  it,  both  the  composi- 
tion of  Thomas  Sackville,  then  a  very  young  man, 
and  probably  a  student  of  law,  but  afterwards 
ennobled  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl 
of  Dorset.  These  poems  evince  a  strength  of 
creative  imagination  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  English  Muse  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  ;  and 
the  Induction  especially,  which  is  throughout  a 
splendid  gallery  of  allegoric  paintings,  entitles 
Sackville  to  the  renown  of  having  had  no  small 
share  in  lighting  the  way  to  the  greatest  painter  in 
our  own  or  any  other  poetry — the  divine  author  of 
the  Fairy  Queen. 

Edmund  Spenser,  bom  in  London  about  the 
year  1553^  had  already  published  several  minor 
works,  when,  in  1 590,  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
three  first  books  of  his  great  poem;  the  three 
others,  which  leave  it  still  unfinished,  did  not 
appear  till  1596;  and  he  died  in  January,  1599. 
Without  caUing  Spenser  the  greatest  of  all  poets, 
we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is  the  most  poetical 
of  all  poetry.  Other  poets  are  all  of  them  some* 
thing  else  as  well  as  poets,  and  deal  in  reflection, 
or  reasoning,  or  humour,  or  wit,  almost  as  largely 
as  in  the  pure  product  of  the  imaginative  faculty; 
his  strains  alone  are  poetry,  all  poetry,  and  nothing 
but  poetry.  It  is  vision  unrolled  after  vision,  to 
the  sound  of  endlessly  varying  music.  The 
*'  shaping  spirit  of  imagination,"  considered  apart 
from  moral  sensibility, — from  intensity  of  passion 
on  the  one  hand  and  grandeur  of  conception  on  the 
other, — certainly  never  was  possessed  in  the  like 
degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other 
shown  a  deeper  feeling  of  all  forms  of  the  beau* 
tiful ;  nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any  other 
to  embody  thought  with  more  wonderful  art.  The 
language  of  Spenser  has  been  usually  described  as 
being  of  a  more  antique  cast  than  that  commonly 
written  in  his  day,  and  he  has  been  supposed  to 
have  thus  reverted  to  the  EngUsh  of  an  earlier  age 
on  some  principle  of  poetic  propriety  or  effect ; 
but  the  notion  that  the  general  contexture  of  his 
style  has  anything  antiquated  about  it  is  certainly 
unfounded.  He  affects  a  very  few  archaic  words 
and  forms, — scarcely  half  a  dozen  in  all,— and, 
excepting  the  occasional  intmsion  of  one  of  these, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  vocabulary  or  grammar  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  writers  of  the  same 
date.  Indeed,  much  of  his  verse  has  rather  an 
unusually  modem  air.  There  are  passages  of 
many  lines  in  his  *  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,'  espe- 
cially, which  almost  anticipate  the  rounded  flow  of 
Dryden  and  the  terseness  of  Pope. 

But  England  was  now  a  land  of  song,  and  the 
roost  poetical  age  of  our  national  literature  had 
fairly  commenced.  The  minor  Elizabethan  poetry 
is  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  ingenuity 
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and  elaboration,  oflen  c&rried  to  the  length  of 
quaintness  both  in  the  thought  and  the  expression ; 
but  if  there  be  more  in  it  of  art  than  of  nature,  the 
art  is  still  that  of  a  high  school,  and  always  lies  in 
something  more  than  in  the  mere  disguising  of 
prose  in  the  dress  of  poetry.  If  it  is  sometimes 
unnatural,  it  is  at  least  very  seldom  simply  insipid, 
like  much  of  the  well-sounding  verse  of  more 
recent  times.  The  writers  are  always  in  earnest 
either  with  their  nature  or  their  art ;  they  never 
write  from  no  impulse  and  with  no  object  except 
that  of  stringing  common-places  into  rhyme  or 
rhythm ;  their  verses,  when  not  very  good,  are  apt 
to  be  at  least,  what  is  the  next  best  thing  in  poetry, 
very  bad ;  they  rarely  fall  into  that  mere  medio- 
crity which,  venial  elsewhere,  it  has  long  been 
agreed  is  the  deadliest  of  sins  in  this  art  by  gods, 
by  men,  and  by  booksellers, — 

—  mediocribuB  esse  poetis 
N<m  hominei,  non  dii,  dob  conorawra  columns. 

In  the  long  list  of  these  minor  names  of  the 
EHzabethan  poetry  appears  the  bright  name  of 
William  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  published  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593,  and  his  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece  in  1594;  his  Passionate  Pilgrim  did  not 
appear  till  1599 ;  the  Sonnete  not  till  1609.  It  is 
almost  certain,  however,  that  the  first- mentioned  of 
these  pieces,  which,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  he  calls  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention,  was  written  some  years  before  its  publi- 
cation ;  for  at  the  latter  date  he  had  already  pro- 
duced several  of  his  dramas,  as  we  know  from 
more  than  one  contemporary  testimony.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  other  poetry  we  have  of 
Shakspeare's  was  composed  before  his  dramas.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  that  spirit  of  highest  invention 
and  sweetest  song  before  it  had  found  its  proper 
theme ;  but  much  is  here,  also,  though  still  imma- 
ture, that  is  all  Shaksperian — the  vivid  conception, 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  and  richness  of  thought 
and  imagery,  the  glowing  passion,  the  gentleness 
withal  that  is  ever  of  the  poetry  as  it  was  of  the 
man,  the  enamoured  sense  of  beauty,  the  living 
words,  the  ear-delighting  and  heart-enthralling 
music,  nay,  even  the  dramatic  instinct  itself,  and 
the  idea  at  least,  if  not  always  the  realization,  of 
that  sentiment  of  all-subordinating  and  consum- 
mating art  of  which  his  dramas  are  the  most  won- 
derful exemplification  among  the  creations  of 
human  genius.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  manner  of  this  early 
poetry  of  Shakspeare  is  not  the  highest ;  it  abounds 
for  the  greater  part  in  the  conceits  and  quaiutnesses, 
and  intricate  involutions  and  tortuosities  of  all 
kinds,  which  infected  the  early  spring  of  our 
modern  English  poetry ;  and  this  strengthens  the 
belief  that,  although  published  after,  the  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  at  least, 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  appearance 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 

The  chief  glory  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Elizabethan  age  of  our  poetry,  the  drama  of 


Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  belongs,  in 
truth,  more  properly  to  the  commencement  of  the 
next  period ;  and  we  shall  reserve  the  consideration 
of  it  till  then,  contenting  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  merely  noting  the  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  our  national  drama  up  to  this,  the  en 
of  its  maturity  and  perfection.  From  the  first  in- 
troduction of  dramatic  representations  in  England, 
probably  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  later,  the  only  species  of  drama 
known  was  that  styled  the  Miracle,  or  Mirade- 
Play.  The  subjects  of  the  miracle-plays  were  all 
taken  from  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, or  from  the  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  original 
design  was  chiefiy  to  mstruct  the  people  in  religious 
knowledge.  They  were  often  acted  as  well  as 
written  by  clergymen,  and  were  presented  in 
abbeys,  in  churches,  and  in  churchyards,  on  Sun- 
days or  other  holidays.  It  appears  to  have  been 
not  till  some  time  after  their  first  introduction  that 
miracle-plays  came  to  be  annually  represented 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
guilds  or  trading  companies  of  towns,  as  at  Chester 
and  elsewhere.  The  characters,  or  dramatis  per- 
soTUBf  of  the  miracle-plays,  though  sometimes 
supernatural  or  legendary,  were  always  actual  per- 
sonages, historical  or  imaginary ;  and  in  tbst 
respect  these  primitive  plays  approached  nearer  to 
the  regular  drama  than  those  by  which  they  were 
succeeded, — the  Morals,  or  Moral-plays,  in  which 
not  a  history,  but  an  apologue  was  represented, 
and  in  which  the  characters  were  all  aUegoricaL 
The  moral-plays  are  traced  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  they  appear  to 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  the  mirade-playa,  in 
which,  of  course,  characters  very  nearly  approach- 
ing in  their  nature  to  the  impersonated  yices  and 
virtues  of  the  new  species  of  drama  must  have  oc- 
casionally appeared.  The  Devil  of  the  Miracles, 
for  example,  would  very  naturally  suggest  the  Vice 
of  the  Morals ;  which  latter,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  also  retained  the  Devil  of  their  prede- 
cessors, who  was  too  amusing  and  popular  a  cha- 
racter to  be  discarded.  Nor  did  the  moral-plays 
altogether  put  down  the  miracle-plays :  in  many 
of  the  provincial  towns,  at  least,  tne  latter  conti- 
nued to  be  represented  almost  to  as  late  a  date  as 
the  former.  Finally,  by  a  process  of  natural  trans- 
ition very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  sacred 
and  supernatural  characters  of  the  religious  drama 
had  been  converted  into  the  allegoric^  personifi- 
cations of  the  moral-plays,  these  last,  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  vague  and  shadowy,  at 
length,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oenturv, 
boldly  assumed  life  and  reality,  giving  birth  to  the 
first  examples  of  that  regular  tragedy  and  comedy, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  it  inll  be  our  task 
to  detail  in  the  next  Book. 

We  will  then  also  piirsue  the  history  of  English 
Music  from  the  point  to  which  we  brought  it  dowa 
in  the  last  Book. 
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In  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  a 
taste  for  excessive  decoration  has  invariably  been 
an  indication  of  their  decline.  To  this  point  we 
have  already  traced  the  progress  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  England;  and  it  was  fast  verging 
toward  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  long' 
fallen  on  the  Continent,  when  those  mighty  revo- 
lution! were  consummated  in  arts,  literature,  and 
religion,  which  nearly  at  the  same  moment  extin- 
guished the  Gothic  style,  and  overthrew  the  power 
by  which  ita  most  atupendous  monuments  had 
been  raised, 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformed  church  in  England,  and 
the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  immediate  relatioii  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  violent  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  only 
brought  the  era  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  its 
termination  more  abruptly  in  this  country  tiian 
elsewhere ;  for  it  n^ust  be  remembered,  that  sooner 
or  later  its  splendour  has  been  universally  eclipsed, 
independently  of  the  interposition  of  any  change 
in  religion  or  religious  government.  In  England 
it^  history  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  since  no  ecclesiastical 
building  of  importance  originated  in  that  of  his 
successor ;  and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath,  begun 
by  Bishop  King  in  the  year  1500,  is  the  only 
edifice  of  that  class  referrible  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Architecture  has  found  few  more  liberal 
patrons  than  Wolsey.  Like  the  prelates  of  earlier 
days,  he  was  a  proficient  in  the  art,*  which  he 
encouraged  with  the  unbounded  munificence  cha- 
racteristic of  all  his  pursuits  and  undertakings. 
Yet  this  princely  churchman  founded  no  monas- 
tery and  rebuilt  no  cathedral.  His  buildings  were 
consecrated  to  those  institutions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  science  for  which  "  Christen- 
dom shall  ever  speak  his  virtue,"  or  to  the  display 
of  that  lofty  ostentation  in  which  he  sought  to 
rival  his  sovereign.      The  shadow  was  already 

•The  Aeliign  of  the  graceful  lower  of  Maudlin  College,  Oxford,  b 
traditiooAily  ascribed  to  him. 


cast  upon  ecclesiastical  architecture,  even  in  the 
dominions  of  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith!" 

We  have  already  noticed,  by  anticipation,  the 
parish  churches  and  chantry  chapels  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  and  monumental  Gothic  of  this 
period  shone  out  briUiantly  ere  it  sunk  for  ever. 
Its  subsequent  history  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
words.  As  we  advance  toward  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Gothic  style  begins  to  ex- 
hibit extreme  negligence  in  the  composition  and 
proportion  of  its  parts,  even  when  entirely  free 
from  any  mixture  of  the  Italian  decoration  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  displace  it.  Some  few 
examples  may  be  found  in  which  the  Gothic 
style  ran  pure,  though  on  the  lees,  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Bath  Abbey,  the  progress  of 
which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  Reformation, 
and  was  not  resumed  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(it  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  completed  till  the 
year  1616),  is  one  of  the  last,  and  exhibits 
throughout  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  de- 
cline. 

From  this  period  unmixed  Gothic  architecture 
is  extinct ;  and,  if  later  examples  occur,  they  only 
prove  the  art  to  have  sunk  into  that  hopeless  state 
of  imbecility  which  resorts  to  imitation.  The 
court  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  which  dates  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bears  no  signs  of 
progression,  but  might  pass  for  a  structure  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  outer 
gateway  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance — per- 
haps unique  in  this  country — to  the  French  Gothic 
of  the  same  period. 

The  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  era,  so  far  from 
operating  to  the  discouragement  of  architecture  in 
general,  had  the  eflfect  of  advancing  it  with  a 
fresh  impetus,  by  directing  into  a  new  channel  the 
wealth  which  it  was  still  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
the  English  nobles  to  appropriate  to  building. 
Castellated  architecture  was  no  more.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  had  softened  the  feudal  baron  into 
a  courtier.  His  "  bruised  arms''  were  "  hung  up 
for  monuments'* — his  **  stem  alarums  changed  to 
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From  aa  Old  Drawing  engraved  in  the  Second  Volome  of  "  Velusta  MoniLmtnta." 
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merry  meetings" — his  "dreadful  marches  to  de- 
lightful measures ;"  and  the  sixteenth  century  is  to 
be  marked  in  the  history  of  English  architecture 
as  an  era  of  palaces. 

The  origin  of  the  palatial  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture known  as  the  Tudor  style  has  been  traced 
in  a  former  Chapter,  from  the  gradual  combination 
of  the  house  and  castle  of  earlier  times.  The  palace 
of  Sheen,  or  Richmond,  as  it  was  named  by  Henry 
VII.,  erected  by  that  king  on  the  site  of  a  royal 
house  destroyed  by  fire  in  1498^  was  one  of  the 
earliest  buildings  in  which  this  style  assumed  a 
distinct  character,  and  the  first  example  of  an  Eng- 
lish royal  palace  executed  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent upon  a  complete  and  digested  plan.  A  repre- 
sentation of  its  exterior  has  been  preserved,  and  of 
its  internal  arrangements  we  have  a  minute  de- 
scription in  the  survey  made  by  order  of  parliament 
in  1649.  The  hall  was  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
forty  wide ;  the  "  privy  lodgings"  comprised  thirty- 
six  rooms ;  and  an  open  corridor,  with  a  gallery 
above  it,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  adjoined  the 
garden.  The  greater  part  of  the  edifice  was  of 
stone,  and  the  domes  surmounting  the  numerous 
turrets  were  covered  with  lead.* 

The  groups  of  turrets  displayed  in  this  building 
are  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  Gothic. 
Equally  so  is  a  multitude  of  gables,  giving  light  to 
the  roofs,  and  breaking  their  long  and  monotonous 
outlines.  Generally  in  this  style  gables  and 
turrets  are  combined  in  the  same  building,  and  the 
latter  firequently  degenerate  into  the  proportion  of 
insignificant  minarets,  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
to  any  principle  of  good  taste,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  imitation  with  which  they  have 
been  honoured  in  modem  Gk)thic.  Gateways  retain 
much  of  their  castellated  form  and  proportion,  and 
are  frequently  decorated  with  lofty  oriel  windows, 
as  at  Hampton  Court  and  Eton.  The  numerous 
and  richly  ornamented  groups  of  chimneys  form 
another  important  characteristic  of  the  Tudor 
Gothic,  especially  in  buildings  constructed  with 
brick.  In  the  palatial  architecture  of  Henry  VIII. 
this  material  is  much  used  in  conjunction  with 
stone ;  and  edifices  in  this  style  are  generally  re- 
markable for  a  paucity  of  decoration  in  every  part 
except  the  chimneys.  Tracery  is  almost  entirely 
laid  aside ;  carving  is  sparingly  introduced  ;  the 
windows  are  deprived  of  their  labels,  and  the 
cornices  and  other  mouldings  reduced  to  the  most 
simple  forms.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  archi- 
tect trusted  to  the  lively  contrast  produced  by  the 
colour  of  the  two  materials  to  supply  the  place  of 
light  and  shade,  and  decoration ;  and  so  pleasing 
is  the  effect  where  they  are  judiciously  inter- 
mingled, that  the  use  of  brick  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  cases  in  which  it  happens  to  be  the 
more  accessible  material.  Where  stone  was 
scarce,  moulded  brick  was  used  to  some  extent ; 
and  a  few  examples  occur  of  an  elaborate  and 
highly  finished  style  of  decorative  architecture, 
where    little  else    is    employed;   of    which    the 

*  VstiuU  Monomeata,  toI.  li. 


OBNAMXirTAL  BftICK  CBIMirKTS. 

1.  East  Banham  Manor  Houm.  S.  Hampton  Cmi 

3.  £toD  College. 

Manor-house  of  Barsham,  in  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  generally  koown* 
Another  striking  feature  of  the  Tudor  Gothic,  and 
one  which  pervaded  all  the  modifications  of  the 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  gmt 
expanse  of  window,  which  was  carried  to  snch 
excess  during  the  Elizabethan  period  as  to  reduce 
the  solids  to  little  more  than  might  be  necessarj  for 
support.  "  You  shall  have  sometimes,"  says 
JLiord  Bacon,  "  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one 
cannot  tell  where  to  be  come  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or 
cold.'*t  To  these  characteristics  may  be  added 
oriels  in  various  angular  and  curvilmiar  forms, 
simple  and  compound ;  and  the  reader  will  hare 
a  general  outlme  of  the  palatial  and  domestic  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  long  as  it  remained 
unmixed  with  the  nascent  Italian  architecture,  to 
which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  Italy  Gothic  architecture  had  never  taken 
firm  root.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  fifteenth,  the  pointed  arch  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  style  were  adopted  in  Italian 
buildings ;  but  the  principles  of  ancient  art  vcre 
never  entirely  eradicated.  If  the  details  of  the 
Italian  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  are  Gothic, 
the  composition  is  Roman ;  and  it  is  this  which 
distinctly  separates  it  from  that  of  other  countriefi 

•  See  Britten's  ADtiquities.  vol.  ii.;  and,  far  deUfl*,  P>«U3'> 
Examples  uf  Gothic  Arch.,  vol.  Hi. 

t  Lysons  raentions  a  window  at  CoUaoombe,  in  I>eroD5hirei  «•• 
tainiog  3200  paucs  of  glass. 
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where  the  Gothic  was  more  perfectly  naturalized  • 
The  revival  of  classical  architecture  in  Italy  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  merely  as  a  return  from  a 
digression;  and  it  was  no  sooner  suggested  by 
Brunelleschi  than  it  was  carried  to  its  full  extent 
by  Bramante,  with  a  purity  of  taste  not  often 
equalled  in  later  times.  But  the  impulse  given  to 
classical  architecture  in  Italy  became  more  feeble 
as  the  circle  spread  from  its  centre;  and  the 
Gothic,  wherever  it  prevailed,  was  to  be  super- 
seded only  by  a  sort  of  transition,  founded,  as 
might  be  expected,  upon  the  converse  of  the  mixed 
style  in  Italy,  and  exhibiting  the  details  of  regular 
architecture  accommodated  to  Gk)thic  principles. 
This  mixed  architecture  is  of  course  greatly  modi- 
fied in  different  countries  according  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  styles  already  existing,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Thus  in 
France  there  are  modifications  adapted  to  eccle- 
siastical structures  which  are  unknown,  because 
uncalled  for,  in  England. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  style  into  England 
is  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  foreign  artists  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  who 
had  seen  the  revival  of  classical  architecture  in 
their  own  country.  Incited  by  an  honourable 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  his  contemporaries  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.,  no  less  than  by  a  real  taste  and 
love  for  the  arts  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
Henry  sought  to  illustrate  himself  and  his  country 
by  encouraging  them  in  their  highest  departments, 
and  made  munificent  proposals  to  Raffaelle,  Titian, 
and  Primaticcio.  None  of  these  great  painters 
accepted  his  invitation,  but  he  obtained  several 
artists  of  great  merit  both  from  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders, who,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age, 
united  the  practice  of  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 
Jerome  dc  Trevisi  was  engaged  by  Henry  as  a 
painter,  architect,  and  engineer,  and  was  killed  on 
service  in  the  latter  capacity  at  the  siege  of  Bou- 
logne, in  1531.  Luca  Penni,  a  painter  of  the 
school  of  Raffaelle,  arrived  in  England  about  1537, . 
having  been  previously  retained  by  Francis  I., 
and  employed  upon  the  decorations  of  the  palace 
at  Fontainebleau.  The  celebrated  Hans  Holbein 
was  a  universal  genius.  As  a  painter  he  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  page ; 
but  he  was  likewise  an  architect,  a  modeller,  a 
carver,  and  an  engraver.  He  gave  patterns  for 
goldsmiths,  jewellers,  enamellers,  and  chasers  of 
plate,  and  exercised  his  talents  upon  ornaments  of 
every  description,  from  a  vase  down  to  a  button. 
Many  of  his  designs  for  objects  of  this  kind  are 
still  extant. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  new  style  affected  our  architecture 
in  anything  but  the  decorations.  Until  about  that 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  leave 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  fabric  in  native 
hands,  while  foreign  innovation  displays  itself  in 

*  ProfetMT  Willis  has  treated  this  subject  most  ably  in  his  work 
on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  A^es  in  Itulv.  He  traces  a  lew 
■oecimens  of  gentiine  Gothic  in  the  kingdom  or  Naples  to  the  An* 
giorioe  dynasty. 


everything  connected  with  the  art  of  the  carver, 
the  modeller,  and  the  painter.  Something  of  this 
may  be  observed  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  terra- 
cottas and  carvings  of  the  gateways,  and  the  pend- 


ants of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  at  Nonsuch,  a  royal  retreat  built  by 
Henry  VII  I.  near  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  which  both 
English  and  foreign  writers  have  extolled  as 
a  building  upon  which  **  one  might  imagine 
everything  that  architecture  can  perform  to  have 
been  employed."  Several  representations  of  this 
celebrated  palace  have  survived,  from  which, 
though  more  fanciful  than  correct  in  the  requisites 
of  drawing,  proportion  and  perspective,  its  elements 
may  be  very  clearly  understood.  The  annexed 
engraving  from  one  of  these  exhibits  a  part  of 
the  palace  toward  the  garden,  the  interior  court 
and  gateway  being  seen  over  the  roof.  Like  some 
other  sumptuous  edifices  of  the  period,  it  was 
partly  of  timber.  The  relievos  with  which  it  was 
so  abundantly  decorated  were  of  plaster;  and  from 
the  description  of  Hentzner,  a  German,  who  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  may  infer 
not  only  that  they  were  of  Italian  workmanship, 
but  that  some  might  even  be  after  the  antique. 
Of  the  interior  we  have  unfortunately  no  account. 

Henry  VIII.  was  attached  to  architecture  as  a 
pursuit.  Making  the  most  ample  allowance  for 
the  pompous  flattery  of  Holinshed,  who  places 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  Hadrian  and  Justinian, 
we  may,  at  least,  conclude  that,  like  those  em- 
perors, he  was  a  dabbler  in  the  art  of  design. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  in  which  he  displayed 
his  taste  for  magnificence  more  conspicuously  than 
in  his  palaces.  He  built,  improved,  or  completed 
no  less  than  ten  worthy  of  the  name,*  of  which 
Hampton  Ck)urt  alone  survives  with  any  sem- 
blance of  its  original  state.  The  whole  of  the 
works  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  their  fragments  or  imperfect  representations, 
were  entirely  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  with  the 
infusion  of  foreign  decoration  already  described. 
The  same  character  marks  the  palatial  edifices,  in 
the  erection  of  which  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  officers  of  state  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  king.     Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  may  be 

*  S«Hi  Dallaway'sDisoonraes  on  Architectnre. 
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BoMEBtrr  TIouBR. 
From  the  Oilglnal  ColleCtioD  of  Drairingt,  by  John  Thorpe,  in  the  Lihrmry  of  Sir  John  9oane*s  Museum. 


WoLLATOK,  NoTTINaHAMIHIRR. 


cited  as  the  moBt  perfect  example  remaiuing  of  the 
huildings  of  this  claii  and  date.  The  turreta  and 
gables,  the  bulbous  domes,  the  elaborate  brick 
chimney-shaAs,  the  complicated  oriel  which  oyer* 
hangs  the  gateway,  and  the  Italian  manner  visible 
in  the  sculptures  which  adorn  it,  are  all  perfect 
t3rpes  of  the  style  to  which  this  building  belongs. 
Hengraye  was  tne  work  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  Sir 
Thomas  Kitson,  in  15d8.^ 

Among  the  public  works  of  Henry  VIII.  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  chain  of  fortresses 
which  he  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts,  in  which  military  architecture 
was  resuscitated  upon  the  modem  principles  of 
fortification.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  still  in 
an  efficient  state  of  defence. 

From  the  arriyal  of  John  of  Padvta,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  ••Deyiscr  of  his 
Majesty's  Buildings,'*  in  1544,  we  may  date 
the  introduction  of  regular  architecture  into 
England.     Of  the  previous  history  of  this  artist 

•  See  Britton'e  AnUquUiee,  vol.  U. 


nothing  is  known;  but  his  cognomen,  and 
the  style  of  his  works,  sufficiently  designate  him 
aa  a  pupil  of  that  Lombard  school  whose  nu- 
merous desiffns  added  so  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  tne  city  of  Venice,  during  the  interval 
between  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  more  severe 
Roman  style,  by  Jacopo  Sansovino.  John  of 
Padua  was  patronised  by  the  Protector  Somerset ; 
and  the  palace  he  erected  in  London  for  that  great 
nobleman  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  build- 
ing of  Italian  architecture  executed  in  this  coun- 
try.* As  the  founder  of  a  school  tradition  has 
assigned  to  him  many  works  to  which  he  has  no 
claim;  but  the  noble  mansion  of  Longleat,  in 
which  the  spacious  and  picturesque  windows  pecu- 
liar to  English  architecture  are  in  the  happieat 
manner  adapted  to  the  intervals  of  an  Italian  de- 
sign of  singular  purity  of  taste,  may  be  confidently 
attributed  to  him,  not  less  from  internal  evidence 

*  Jerome  deTreyifi  U  said  to  hare  biiUt  a  house,  but  nothlne  u 
knoirnofit 
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than  from  the  circumstance  of  the  founder,  Sir 
John  Thynne,  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
protector.  This  building  was  begun  in  1567. 
At  this  period  the  study  of  regular  architecture 
had  been  taken  up  by  native  artists,  and,  by  uniting 
something  of  their  original  principles  with  the 
elements  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  taught  by 
John  of  Padua,  and  adding  a  little  of  the  quaint 
and  tortuous  decoration  derived  from  the  German 
and  Flemish  schools,  a  style  resulted,  which  it  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  treat,  as  it  has  been  too  generally 
treated,  in  the  light  of  merely  debased  Italian. 
If  classical  architecture  lost  something  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  land  of  its  regeneration,  it  was  not 
without  gaining  something  in  return.  The  un- 
broken outlines  and  simple  beauties  of  the  Roman 
and  Florentine  schools  were  not  likely  to  find 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  nations  accustomed  to 
the  varied  composition  and  multifarious  decoration 
of  the  Gothic;  and  the  northern  artists  would 
naturally  seek  to  combine  with  the  style  they  were 
adopting  the  most  striking  qualities  of  their  own. 
With  what  success  these  conditions  were  fulfilled 
in  England,  such  edifices  as  Wollaton  and  Hard- 
wick  may  testify,  especially  if  their  majestic  and 
picturesque  towers  be  compared  with  the  extrava 
gant  conical  roofs  by  which  the  same  effect  was 
attempted  in  the  parallel  style  of  France. 

The  usual  mode  of  combming  the  two  styles  in 
the  great  palatial  edifices  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  1.,  by  preserving  the  old  in  all  the 
general  elements  of  the  composition,  and  using  the 
new  in  the  members  and  details  (of  which  the 


annexed  engraving  will  afford  a  clearer  view 
than  any  description  can  convey),  has  been  mi^s; 
aptly  characterised  as  the  translation  of  an  Eng- 
lish composition  into  a  foreign  language.  But  a 
more  prevalent  mode  of  employing  the  new  style 
is  one  in  which  it  is  mixed,  but  not  combined,  with 
the  old ;  and  a  large  class  of  our  domestic  and 
collegiate  buildings  of  this  period  exhibit  the 
Tudor  style  in  everything  but  a  centre  compart- 
ment, a  porch,  a  niche,  or  an  oriel  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, like  a  foreign  word  dropped  into  an  Eng- 
lish sentence,  to  render  its  expression  more 
piquante^  or,  it  may  be,  from  mere  fashion  or 
afi'ectation.  This  style  is  exemplified  in  the  well- 
known  Gothic  Tower  of  the  Schools  at  Oxford, 
built  in  1613,  to  which  all  the  five  Roman  orders 
are  applied,  or  misapplied,  in  a  manner  which 
would  strike  Vitruvius  with  amazement. 

These  counter-changes  of  the  two  atyla  pro- 
duce, as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  appearance 
of  something  like  a  transition  between  die  Tudor 
Gothic  and  the  Italian  architecture  of  the  Palladian 
school.  But  the  true  principle  of  a  transition  u 
wanting.  Italian  architecture  was  imported  in  a 
perfect  form,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  eitha 
entirely  or  partially,  or  totally  neglected,  as  taste 
or  fancy  dictated,  as  the  building  might  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  employment  of 
artists  of  the  new  school  or  otherwise,  or  as  the 
assistance  of  such  artists  might  or  might  not  be 
attainable.  Hence  the  different  mixtures  and 
combinations  which  have  been  described  will  be 
found  to  run  parallel  with  each  other  during  the 
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'whole  of  the  period  in  question,  without  any  of  the 
gradual  development  which  a  transition  properly 
^  implies. 

^      The    characteristic    of   the    scroll    ornaments 
which  enter  so  abundantly  into  the  decoration  of 
•  this  period  has  been  well  described  as  "  an  in- 
tricacy of  design  which  defies  explanation  j"  but 
the  knobs  and  bosses,  with  the  fanciful  cut-work 
-  round  them  peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  style,  are 
"clearly  alluded  to  by  Laneham  in  his  account  of 
Kenilworth  Castle,  as  "  great  diamans,  nibys,  and 
saphyrs,  pointed  tabled  rok  and  round,  gamyshed 
"with  their  gold,"  &c.,  a  poor  substitute,  even  with 
::all  the  help  that  blazonry  could  afiford,  for  the 
precious  marbles  and  pietre  dure  of  Italy.    In  the 
-more  sculptural  decorations*  the  taste  of  the  age 
:  displays  itself  no  less  in  the  subjects  than  in  the 
;::$tyle,  and  the  staple    commodities    of  armorial 
-bearings  and  devices  are  mixed  up  with  figures 
-and  allusions,  allegorical,  mythological,  and  clas- 
vsical.     The  chimney-piece,  occupying  the  whole 
^height  of  the  room,  and  forming  part  of  the  general 
design  when  it  possesses  an  architectural  character, 
,\is  generally  made  a  focus  for  decorations  of  this 
iind. 

'  But  it  was  far  beyond  mere  change  of  style  that 
he  new  architecture  extended  its  influence.  The 
>hole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  mansion,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  was  affiected  by  it.  The 
errace  wfl[S  a  novelty  of  this  period,  its  flights 
)f  steps  falling  into  the  Italian  garden  with  its 
narble  fountains  and  grottoes,  studded  with  vases, 
ind  peopled  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The 
:olunms  and  pyramids  of  the  gardens  at  Nonsuch, 


and  "the  birds  that  streamed  water  from  their 
bills,"  are  described  by  Hentzner,  and  are  clearly 
indicated  in  the  engraving  of  that  palace.  The 
great  hall,  though  generally  retaining  its  ancient 
form,  became  appropriated  to  its  modern  purpose 
of  an  entrance,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the 
Italian  mode  of  placing  the  principal  apartments  in 
the  upper  floor  necessarily  led  to  the  enlargement 
and  decoration  of  the  staircase,  which  now  be- 
came, for  the  first  time,  a  principal  feature  in  the 
distribution  of  the  house.  The  plan  of  arranging 
the  apartments  en  suite  was  neglected,  but  the 
great  gallery,  occupying  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
building  on  the  upper  floor,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  necessary  state  appendage  even  in 
mansions  of  the  second  class,  and  was  well  suited 
to  the  crowded  festivities  and  pageants  which  were 
the  fashion  of  the  age.  In  Lord  Bacon's  beau 
ideal  of  a  palace  *  jie  supposes  one  side  of  the 
main  building  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
state  purposes,  with  '*  only  one  goodly  room " 
above  stairs  "  for  feasts  and  triumphs."  One 
side  of  the  inner  court,  also,  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
stately  galleries,  and  the  other  with  "  chambers  of 
presence  and  ordinary  entertainment,"  and  bed- 
chambers. For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  usual 
distribution  of  an  Elizabethan  palace,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  accompanying  plan  of  Buckhurst 
(founded,  in  1560,  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Earl  of  Dorset),  after  a  con- 
temporary drawing,  and  consequently  representing 
it  in  its  original  state,  and  marking  tlie  original 
destination  of  the  rooms.    The  separate  suites  oi 

*  Essay  on  liuildiag. 
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GiftDKN. 


PULH  OF  BvcKwumn  Hovu,  StrMZz. 
From  the  Original  CdUaotioo  of  Dnvinfi  by  John  Thorpe,  in  the  Library  of  Sir  John  Soue't  Mownm. 

i.M.  A  NoblnMn*t  Lodfiof I.  Hie  Ante-Camera 3.3.3.  A  Nobleman'*  Lodging 4.4.i.4.  Ditto 6.S,5.5.  Ditto... 

6.8,6.  Ditto..., 7. 7,  7.  Ditto 8.8.  Porter's  Lodge 9.9.9.9.  OOloer'a  Lodi(iag« 10.  A  Teonia  Court,  sixtyAfe  feet  Imc 

11.  Privy  Bakehouse 18.  Bolting 18.  Scullery 14.  Pewter 15.  Trencher 16.  Dry  Larder  above-Wet  \iaiet 

17.  K.iiohen....l8.  Servant's  Way....  19.  Brealifkst  Room 80.  Buttery 81.  Butler's  Lodging 88.  Pantry S3.  Putl^< 

Lodging. . . .84.  Wine  Cellar  nndemeath.  and  Terraoe  above,  throughout.  ...83.  Chapel.,.. 86.  Waiter*s  Chamber.. ..97.  Pari0««*» 
GrefttObambar  above..., 88.  Withdrawing  Chamber. ..  .89.  Courts. 

N.B<«-Th«  Gallery  Mlends  over  the  whole  of  the  apartments  in  ftont. 


apartments  appropriatad  to  the  reception  of  dis- 
tinguished  guests  are  worthy  of  attentioQi  as  in- 
dicating the  direction  whion  the  manners  of  the 
age  had  given  to  the  hospitality  of  nohle  houses, 
and  the  refinement  with  wmch  it  was  exercised.* 
This  princely  mansion  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

*  *  This  plan  is  from  aooUeetlun  of  drawings  throwing  an  Important 
light  upon  the  history  of  English  aroliiteoture  at  this  period,  as  they 
form  a  reoord  of  the  original  state  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
mansions,  ineluding  severnl  which  no  longer  exist,  and  designs  for 
others  never  eseouted.  Tliey  are  by  the  band  of  John  Thorpe,  an 
architect  of  great  eminence  in  tlie  reigus  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I. 
Unfurtunateiy  he  has  not  in  general  been  so  particular  in  identifying 
the  bniidings  and  ezplaiuing  their  arrangements  as  in  the  present  in- 
stauce.  Thorpe  was  the  architect  of  Kirbv,  a  mansioo  erect«>d  by  a 
citixen  of  tlmt  name  at  liethnal  Oreeu.oC  which,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  drawing,  h«  laid  the  first  stone  in  1570.  He  alio  enlarged  Ampt- 
hiil,  and  "  perfected"  Holland  House.  Whether  he  had  any  share  in 
the  rest  of  the  designs  he  collected  is  a  point  upon  which  he  has  left 
us  in  the  dark,  bui  there  is  reuson  to  infer  that  ne  was  in  some  way  or 
other  eonsulteJ  upon  them.  Among  these  plans  is  one  made  for  Sir 
Walter  Haleii{h.~a  modest  habitation  of  laih  and  pl4ster  with  four 
rooms  on  a  floor.  The  whole  of  this  most  iuteresiing  collection  has 
been  accurately  engraved  and  copioualy  Uluatimted  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Uiohaidaon. 


Vast  as  it  was,  its  extent  was  rivalled  hy  many  of 
the  same  period,  among  which  it  may  be  sufficieoi 
to  refer  to  Longleat  (already  noticed),  Burleigh, 
erected  by  the  great  statesman  of  that  title  in  l^lti 
and  Hatfield,  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1611, 
as  examples  still  remaining  in  their  pristine  spko^ 
dour  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  fill  the  mioa 
of  the  inquirer  into  the  arts  and  habits  of  «ff 
ancestors.  All  these  were  far  surpassed  by  Audky 
Inn,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (Lord  Howard  de 
Walden),  of  which  the  existing  magnificent  house 
originally  formed  but  three  sides  of  the  inner  and 
smaller  court.  But  perhaps  of  all  the  surviving 
monuments  of  the  period  itardwick  in  Derbyshire 
is  the  most  interesting,  from  the  intact  state  m 
\vhich  the  huilding  has  remained  since  the  dap 
that  it  wa."*  tenanted  hy  its  eccentric  foundretfj^ 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,—**  fiess  of  Hsrdwick/- 
not  less  celebrated  by  her  passion  for  bttiUingtlvfi 
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for  her  masculine  spirit.  The  castles  of  Lulworth 
and  Longford,*  with  their  huge  round  towers,  may 
be  noticed  as  specimens  of  the  capricci  of  a  ca- 
pricious age ;  but  Bolsover  Castle,  in  which  the 
Anglo-Italian  detail  is  adapted  to  an  outline  of  the 
most  commanding  aspect,  deserves  honourable 
mention  for  the  success  with  which  the  architect 
has  consulted  the  genius  loci.  The  author  of 
this  building  was  Huntingdon  Smithson^  whose 
father,  Robert  Smithson^  was  the  architect  of 
Wollaton.  The  names  of  these  artists,  and  of 
many  others  of  the  same  period  who  do  honour  to 
their  country,  have  been  suffered  to  drop  into 
obscurity  by  a  succeeding  generation  insensible  to 
their  original  modes  of  thinking,  and  their  intense 
feeling  for  tlie  picturesque,  or  rather  regarding  as 
faults  those  qualities  whidi  their  own  pedantry 
rendered  them  incapable  of  attaining. f 

As  the  benefits  arising  from  a  settled  goyem- 
ment  and  domestic  security  were  felt  by  all  classes, 
the  gentry  were  rushing  as  eagerly  as  the  high 
nobility  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages  into 
the  cheerful  comforts  of  modem  life,  and  were 
equally  busied  in  improving  their  condition  in  the 
essential  point  of  their  habitations,  which  they 
rebuilt  at  this  period,  throughout  the  country,  to 
an  extent  which  has  rendered  the  Elizabethan 
manor-house  a  familiar  object  among  the  peculiar 

*  See  Britton's  ADtiqnities.  vol.  ii..  for  the  latter, 
t  See  Dallaway's  Discourees  on  Architecture  for  tha  nameg  of 
several  architects  of  this  period. 
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beauties  of  English  landscape.  The  plan  of 
building  houses  of  this  class,  with  two  projecting 
wings  and  a  porch  in  the  middle,  is  so  common, 
that  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  letter 
E,  and  to  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Far-fetched  as  this  conceit  may  appear, 
it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
a^.  Among  John  Thorpe's  drawings  is  one  for 
his  own  house,  forming  the  initials  I  T.  Philip 
1 1,  built  a  gridiron  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  an  original  plan  of  Longford  Castle  shows 
that  its  triangular  form  conveyed  an  allusion  to  the 
Trinity. 

Town  buildings  still  retained  the  form  which 
characterises  them  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history — a  form  dictated  by  that  consummate  judg- 
ment which  universally  marks  the  constructive 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  for  giving  endurance  to  a  perish- 
able material  than  the  protection  each  overhanging 
story  affords  to  that  below  it,  and  this  is  the  true 
origin  of  a  mode  of  building  which  may  at  first 
sight  appear  contrary  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  for  which  various  fritile  reasons  have  been 
devised.  As  long,  therefore,  as  timber  continued 
to  be  the  chief  material  in  the  houses  of  our  citizens 
and  burgesses — and  in  London,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  almost  exclusively  employed— 
so  long  they  continued  unaltered  in  everything  but 
their  ornamental  details,  in  which  they  conformed 
to  the  changing  taste  of  the  period.     In  the  an- 
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nexcd  example  the  process  of  translation  may  be 
traced  in  a  very  lively  manner,  every  feature  of  a 
Gothic  design  being  closely  travestied  by  some- 
thing in  the  new  style,  not  always  very  happily 
chosen  or  consistently  brought  together.  In 
buildings  of  less  pretension  the  Gothic  bracket 
was  merely  supplanted  by  the  Italian  console,  the 
shape  of  which  was  preserved  even  in  the  extra- 
vagantly grotesque  figures  which  often  supply  its 
place.  So  slowly  did  any  innovation  creep  into 
the  system  of  building  town-houses,  that  Stow 
especially  notices  a  brick  tower,  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Champneys  (mayor  of  London  in  1534), 
as  the  first ;  and  a  tower  of  timber,  built  by  another 
citizen  in  Lime  Street,  as  the  second  that  he  ever 
heard  of  in  any  private  man's  house.  These  towers 
seem  to  give  great  offence  to  honest  Stow,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  the  blindness  and 
gout  with  which  their  possessors  happened  to  be 
afflicted,  as  express  judgments  upon  them  to  punish 
their  desire  of  overlooking  their  neighbours. 

The  same  writer  relates  an  anecdote  which  may 
not  be  out  of  its  place  here.  It  is  curious  in  more 
respects  than  one,  but  especially  as  it  shows  the 
antiquity  of  a  feat  in  mechanics  which  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  our  own  time.  The  Earl  of 
Essex   (Cromwell)    having    built 


a  mansion  m 


Throgmorton  Street,  and  finding  it  pressed  upon 
by  a  house  in  the  rear,  caused  the  said  house  to  be 
loosened  from  its  foundations,  placed  upon  rollers, 
and  backed  twenty-two  feet  into  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  father  of  the  antiquary,  who,  in  common 
with  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  gardens,  lost  his 
land,  without  notice  and  without  compensation; 
and  "  no  man,"  says  Stow,  "  durst  go  to  argue 
the  matter  " 

The  more  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  commonalty 
were  still  so  imperfect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
Erasmus  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  frequent 
sickness  which  visited  England  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  their  defective  ventilation,  their  fixed 
windows  precluding  the  free  admission  of  air  when 
necessary,  while  it  found  its  way  abundantly 
through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  when  its  ex- 
clusion might  have  been  desirable.  The  general 
introduction  of  chimneys  which  took  place  about 
this  time  was  therefore  a  material  impf  ovement  for 
health  as  well  as  for  convenience.  It  was  within 
memory,  when  Holinshed  wrote  his  chronicle,  that 
there  were  not  above  two  or  three  chimneys,  **  if  » 
many,  in  most  of  the  uplandish  towns  of  the  realm 
(the  religious  houses  and  manor-places  of  their 
lords  always  excepted,  and,  peradventure,  some 
great  personages)  ;  but  each  made  his  fire  against 
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a  reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed 
his  meat."  We  learn  from  this  author  that,  though 
a  hetter  disposition  began  to  be  generally  studied 
in  the  farm-houses  of  this  period,  yet  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  where  timber  was  scarce  and 
building  expensive,  the  ancient  fashion  of  uniting 
the  house,  offices,  and  stables  all  under  one  roof, 
was  by  no  means  obsolete.  The  commons  were, 
in  fact,  disposing  of  the  wealth  which  was  now  fast 
diffusing  itself  among  them,  by  improving  their 
mode  of  living  and  adding  to  their  domestic  com- 
forts, particularly  in  the  article  of  furniture,  in 
preference  to  making  any  material  alteration  in 
their  style  of  building.  So  that  among  the  no- 
velties which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Spanish 
train  of  Philip  XL  they  were  especially  surprised 
at  the  excellent  housekeeping  which  they  found 
within  walls  of  "  sticks  and  dirt."*  Upon  these 
habits  of  his  country  Holinshed  founds  a  some- 
what laboured  apology  for  the  mean  aspect  of  the 
metropolis  itself  as  compared  with  foreign  cities, 
consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that,  whatever 
show  foreign  houses  may  make  outwardly,  they 
are  "  uneasy  '*  within.  Of  this  apology,  after  all 
the  changes  and  improvements  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  we  must  still  be  content  to  avail  our- 
selves, though  our  modem  streets  are  certainly  not 
to  be  reproached  with  want  of  **  uniformity.'* 

The  meridian  splendour  which  painting  and 
sculpture  had  attained  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  f  cast  its  rays  tardily  and  feebly 
upon  England,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
their  modem  history  as  connected  with  our  own 
country,  without  adverting  slightly  to  the  causes 
through  which,  until  a  recent  period,  we  have  con- 
fessedly ranked  in  those  arts  among  the  rearward 
of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  great 
schools  of  Italy,  and  consider  how  much  they  are 
indebted  for  their  rise  and  prosperity  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Church,  it  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  stagnation  of  the  arts  in 
England,  that  this  source  of  encouragement  was 
cut  off  when  it  might  have  been  an  important  aid 
to  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
at  length  placed  by  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  more  general  desire  to  cultivate  them  for 
their  own  sake,  which  would  necessarily  follow  the 
spread  of  literature  and  refinement.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  it  is  not  intended  to  refer 
merely  to  tliat  arising  from  its  wealth  and  patron- 
age, but  also  to  the  inspiration  drawn  by  the  great 
masters  from  the  exalted  nature  of  the  subjects  they 
were  called  upon  to  treat,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
effect  wrought  upon  the  public  taste  by  the  per- 
petual exhibition  of  their  highest  efforts,  exciting 
the  emulation  of  the  professors  of  art,  and  diflnsing 
among  the  many  that  general  appreciation  of  ex- 
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cellence  by  which  excellence  is  most  surely  re- 
produced. 

Upon  what  might  have  been  the  precise  result  of 
replacing  the  imperfect  decorations  of  our  churches 
by  altar-pieces  of  foreign  art  at  this  important 
crisis  in  Uie  formation  of  our  national  character,  it 
is  in  vain  to  speculate,  since  the  experiment  never 
was  tried,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
never  might  have  been  tried  to  any  beneficial 
extent,  even  if  no  reformation  of  the  church  had 
intervened  to  prevent  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
supposed  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, any  immediate  success  would  have 
attended  the  transplantation  into  a  totally  unpre- 
pared soil  of  the  higher  class  of  painting,  which 
had  required  a  slow  growth  of  three  centuries  to 
arrive  at  maturity  in  that  to  which  it  was  in- 
digenous.* Such  an  assumption  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  history  of  the  arts  in  every  age 
and  country. 

But  admitting  this  obvious  cause  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  one  branch  of  the  arts  at  this 
particular  period,  and  allowing  all  the  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  can  fairly  be  attributed  to 
it,  the  question  still  remains  to  be  solved  why  our 
painters  of  a  later  date  never,  like  those  of  Holland 
and  Flanders,  marked  out  new  and  independent 
paths  to  distinction;  and  why,  even  in  portrait 
which  at  an  early  period  acquired  that  popularity 
in  England  which  it  still  maintains,  we  never  had 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  native  school  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the 
speculations  of  Winckelman,  Montesquieu,  and 
other  foreign  writers,  who  would  persuade  us  our 
faculties  are  obscured  by  our  climate,  and  assign 
limits  to  the  genius  and  imagination  of  the  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets  and  dramatists,  we  are  not  likely  to  attach 
much  importance, — nor  need  we  go  so  deep  for 
what  will  be  found  to  lie  on  the  surface. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  England  had  taken  no  share, 
and,  as  regards  the  former  especially,  we  have 
already  seen  that  our  history  presents  a  total 
blank  during  the  whole  period  of  its  advancement 
in  Italy.  When,  therefore,  an  epoch  at  length 
arrived  favorable  to  the  appreciation  of  the  art,  it 
presented  itself  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfect  form 
to  the  few  in  whom  superior  education  and  wealth 
united  the  will  with  the  means  of  encouranng  it 
In  the  eyes  of  this  class,  who  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  purchased  than  patronised  it,  art  assumed 
the  character  of  a  foreign  luxury,  and  they  were  at 
first  too  impatient,  and  soon  learned  to  be  too 
fastidious,  to  attend  to  the  tedious  process  of  cul- 
tivating what  they  could  readily  import.  Thus 
was  established,  and  thus  has  been  perpetuated, 
the  predilection  for  foreign  art  and  foreign  artists 
whicn  so  long  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  native 
talent,  and  condemned  it  to  move  in  the  humble 
track  of  imitation.     Walpole  designates  the  state 
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of  native  art  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  genius 
6tTU|;gling  with  barharism.  He  should  have  said, 
genius  struggling  with  prejudice,  the  influence  of 
which  he  might  have  extended  down  to  his  own 
time. 

The  names  of  Holbein  and  Mabuse  first  connect 
England  with  modern  art  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
Of  the  former  artist  little  or  nothing  is  certainly 
known.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  who 
had  studied  in  Italy,  and  achieved  a  great  and 
deserved  reputation,  his  works  being  considered  to 
rival  those  of  Albert  Durer,  and  to  rank  with  the 
best  productions  of  that  early  period.  But  he  did 
nothing  for  the  arts  in  England.  He  visited  this 
country  (probably  about  1495)  only  to  escape  the 
gaol  to  which  his  profligacy  had  condemned  him 
at  MiddlebuTgh,  and  seems  to  have  limited  his 
stay  to  one  year,  leaving  few  specimens  of  his 
pencil  behind  him.  The  illustrious  name  of  Hans 
Holbein  has  dimmed  the  reputation  of  several 
artists  of  merit  who  preceded  and  followed  him 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  To  those  already 
incidentally  mentioned  may  be  added  Toto  del 
Nunziata,  a  painter  of  some  note  in  the  Florentine 
school,  and  Johannes  Corvus  and  Gerberius  Flee- 
ciufl,  two  Flemish  artists  of  whom  little  is  known 
but  their  names.  Gerard  Hornebaud,  or  Horre- 
bout,  of  the  same  school,  had  obtained  a  reputation 
for  small  altar-pieces  before  he  left  Flanders ;  and 
Lucas  Comelii,  who  came  to  England  soon  after 
1509,  and  remained  till  he  died,  is  said  to  have 
instructed  Holbein  in  the  art  of  drawing  miniatures 
in  water-colours.  No  work  of  importance  can 
now  be  certainly  assigned  to  any  of  these  artists ; 
but  to  some  of  them  may  be  attributed  with 
the  greatest  probability  the  remarkable  historical 
pictures  representing  the  gesta  of  Henry's  last 
war  with  France  painted  on  the  walls  at  Cow- 
dray,  and  that  of  the  Field  of  Gold  Cloth,  and 
others,  of  which  engravings  have  appeared  in  the 
former  pages  of  this  work.*  Theodore  Bernardi, 
also  a  Fleming,  came  over  in  1519,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Bishop  Sherbnme  to  paint  the  series  of 
kings  of  England  and  bishops  of  the  see  in  Chi- 
chester Cathedral.  This  work  remains,  but  has 
been  repainted  till  probably  not  an  original  touch 
is  visible.  The  career  of  Holbein  is  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  history  of  painting  in  his 
adopted  country,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  more  particularly.  This  eminent  man  was 
born  in  the  year  1498,  of  a  family  of  artists : 
both  his  father  and  uncle  were  painters ;  and  the 
latter  is  believed  to  be  the  Holbein  who  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Whether  he 
was  a  native  of  Basle  is  uiicertain,  but  it  was  in 
that  city  he  practised  his  art,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus*  The  Earl  of  Arundel, 
returning  from  Italy,  saw  and  appreciated  his 
works,  and  pressed  him  to  visit  England,  but  he 
declined  the  invitation  at  that  time ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1526  that  he  arrived  with  letters  of 

•  See  «nU!,  irp.  324, 339,842,    The  pAintingts  at  Coirdray  perished 
by  flr«  ia  1793» 


introduction  irom  Erasmus  to  Sit  Thomns  Moie, 
who  entertained  him  for  three  years  in  his  bone 
at  Chelsea.  Here  his  works  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service,  aod 
assigned  him  an  apartment  at  Whitehall  with  i 
salary  of  two  hundred  florins,  besides  paying  him 
for  his  pictures.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Hol- 
bein which  attests  the  high  estimation  in  wfaidi 
his  talents  were  held  by  Henry  VIII.  A  nobk- 
man  of  high  rank  had  roused  his  anger  to  such  i 
degree  by  intruding  upon  him  while  he  was  occq- 
pied  at  his  easel,  that  the  artist  thrust  him  dovn 
stairs.  Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  this  mh 
act,  Holbein  instantly  went  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  king.  The  nobleman  followed  to  prtsenl 
his  complaint ;  but  Henry,  having  been  mad^ 
acquainted  with  the  provocation,  sided  with  the 
painter,  and  threatened  his  antagonist  with  bis 
severest  displeasure  if  he  sought  any  means  of 
revenge.  "  You  have  not  now  to  deal  with  Hol- 
bein, but  with  me,"  said  the  king.  "  Remember, 
that  of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  as  many  lords, 
but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein." 

After  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour  Holbein  w» 
sent  to  Flanders  to  draw  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Milan,  whom  Henry  designed  for  his  fourth 
wife.  Upon  the  failure  of  that  negotiation  (she 
objected  that  she  had  "  only  one  neck")  be  wis 
dispatched  on  the  like  errand  to  the  Lady  Aoue  ut 
Cleves.  In  this  commission  Holbein  exeitid 
the  artist*s  license,  but  Henry's  consequent  disip- 
pointment  vented  itself  upon  the  minister  whu  had 
promoted  the  match,  and  Cromwell  lost  his  hcjd 
because  Anne  was  a  "  Flanders  mare,  and  n«t » 
Venus,  as  Holbein  had  represented  her."  Holbeja 
died  of  the  plague  in  1554. 

Though  few  painters  have  had  more  ample 
justice  rendered  to  them  by  the  great  republic  d 
art  than  Holbein,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  talents  are  generally  appreciated  at  their  ful 
value  in  England,  where  he  is  known  almost  ei- 
clusively  as  a  portrait  painter.  Previously  to  hii 
visiting  England  he  occupied  himself  upon  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art  with  such  success,  thit 
his  scrupulous  precision,  his  high  finish,  aud  hii 
Titianesque  colour,  are  declared  by  Fuseli  to  ra*W 
the  least  part  of  his  excellence  for  those  who  ba^e 
seen  his  designs  for  the  Passion  and  that  series  if 
emblematical  groups  known  as  Holbein**  Dance  h 
Death.  But  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  tbi.* 
country  he  was  so  devoted  to  portrait  that  Walj»^ 
can  enumerate  but  four  public  works  by  his  hxal* 
Even  as  a  portrait  painter  he  has  suffered  more 
than  the  common  share  of  injustice  which  falls  i« 
the  lot  of  every  eminent  artist,  of  being  made  ic- 
countable  for  paintings  he  never  saw.  Numerow 
as  his  works  are,  they  are  few  in  comparison  w:th 
those  of  a  host  of  worthless  face-makers  whose 

*  Aof^oCes  of  Paiiitfa&j(.~OM  of  thcM  b  tb«  npHal  pictvrr  < 
Henry  VIII.  ijiviiijf  the  Charter  to  the  Compmny  of  fiMibeTfa^pr^ 
■tilt  prescrred  in  the  hall  of  that  respectable  frdterDitr,«adcr«a-'- 
we  have  giv.  n  an  engraving  in  a  preceding  page.  T*"****!*^**! 
thin  One  work  of  art,  in  a  d»rk  room,  Iq  a  dark  oo«rt,i«  tb*  '>*^  * 
Uie  city  of  Loadoo,  ia  aoarcely  known. 
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performances  hare  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  have 
vulgarly  connected  his  name  with  everything  mean 
in  style  and  feeble  in  execution*  But,  in  reality, 
no  artist  ever  more  narrowly  missed  perfection. 
His  genuine  portraits  are  deficient  in  no  quality  to 
which  that  style  of  painting  can  attain,  except  that 
general  management  of  the  colouring  and  chiaro 
scuro  which  was  so  well  understood  by  the  Vene- 
tians, but  unknown  in  the  schools  in  which  Holbein 
had  studied. 

Next  in  reputation  to  Holbein,  among  the 
foreigners  retained  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  Pietro 
Torregiano,  a  Florentine  sculptor  of  very  superior 
talent,  but  of  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  temper, 
which  had  rendered  him  notorious  in  early  life  by 
a  fray  in  which  he  broke  the  nose  and  permanently 
disfigured  the  countenance  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
which  finally  brought  his  days  to  an  end  in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
mentions  him  in  his  Memoirs  as  arriving  in  Flo- 
rence from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
artists  to  assist  him  in  a  great  work  of  bronze,  and 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  deportment,  which 
was  rather  that  of  a  bravo  than  a  sculptor,  and  of 
the  feats  he  boasted  of  having  performed  among 
"  (hose  brutes  the  English.'*  This  work  of  bronze 
must  have  been  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  which  he 
completed  in  1519,  and  for  which  he  received  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  sculptures  on 
this  tomb  contrast  strongly  in  style  with  those  of 
the  Gothic  screen  by  which  it  is  enclosed  and  the 
gorgeous  mausoleum  which  contains  it,  and  are  as 
far  inferior  in  simple  gracefulness  to  some  of  the 
draped  figures  by  native  hands,  as  they  must  bo 
admitted  to  surpass  them  in  knowledge  and  the 
sound  principles  of  art.  The  tomb  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Kichmond,  in  Henry  VII/s  Chapel, 
is  also  probably  the  work  of  this  artist. 

Torregiano  seems  to  have  failed  in  his  mission 
to  Florence,  since  the  names  of  his  assistants  in 
the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  are  mostly  English. 
Among  them  one  at  least  appears  to  have  become 
a  follower  of  his  style,  John  Hales,  who  executed 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  at 
Ormskirk.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  Gothic 
st}'le  retained  possession  of  monumental  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  throughout  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

It  is  a  loss  to  the  arts  that  the  tomb  which 
Henry  VIII.  designed  for  himself  was  never  com- 
pleted. From  the  description  handed  down  to  us 
it  would  have  rivalled,  in  extent  at  least,  any  con- 
temporary work  of  the  same  class.  The  sculp- 
tures were  to  have  consisted  of  the  effigies  of  himself 
and  Jane  Seymour  as  large  as  life,  an  equestrian 
statue,  figures  of  the  saints  and  prophets,  and  the 
history  of  St.  George  in  relief;  in  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  statues  and  forty  bas- 
reliefs,  all  in  bronze.     The  artist  selected  for  this 

•  Walpole  (Anecdotes  of  Painting),  giving  a  long  catalogue  of 
obscure  nameti  ftt)m  a  conicniporary  writer,  says,  "  I  quotn  this 
passage  to  prove  to  those  who  learn  one  or  two  names  by  rote,  that 
evt*ry  old  picture  they  see  is  nut  by  Hulbeio,  nor  every  miniature  by 
Hillmd  or  Oliver." 


great  work  was  Benedetto  Rovezzano,  whose  design 
appears  to  have  been  preferred  to  one  by  the  more 
celebrated  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Much  of  the  sculp- 
ture was  actually  executed,  but  the  work  was  dis- 
continued at  Henry's  death,  and  the  whole  was 
finally  melted  by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1646. 

Henry  VIII.  formed  a  collection  of  pictures, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  contained  specimens 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools  who  then  flourished,  as  it  afterwards  became 
(he  nucleus  of  the  splendid  collection  of  Charles  I. 
Raffaelle  is  known  to  have  painted  a  St.  Qeorge  for 
him,  but  it  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  general 
indifference  to  art  at  the  period  when  the  first  in- 
ventory of  this  collection  was  made  (1541),  that 
not  a  single  artist's  name  is  specified  in  it,  nor  do 
the  common  terms  of  painting  appear  to  be  yet  in 
use  in  the  English  language,  pictures  on  pannel 
or  canvas  being  distinguished  as  **  tables"  and 
"  stained  cloths."  The  contents  of  this  inventory, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pictures, 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Walpole  ; — "  If  it  be 
allowed  that  the  mind  and  taste  of  Henry  Vlll. 
were  demonstrated  by  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
employed  the  painters  whom  he  patronised,  and 
to  whom  he  dictated  them,  an  opinion  exactly  cor- 
responding with  his  character  will  be  the  result 
We  find  in  his  collection  numerous  portraits  of 
himself^ — repetitions  of  those  of  his  contemporary 
princes5  particularly  those  of  the  Emperor  and 
Francis  I., — of  his  predecessors, — two  of  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  who  refused  to  marry  him,  but 
not  one  of  his  six  wives!  The  historical  and 
scriptural  subjects  were,  the  violation  and  death  of 
Lucretia^ — ^the  decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  head  in  a  charger, — a  similar  exhibition 
of  Judith  and  Holofemes, — St.  George,  his  patron 
saint, — the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  dead  Christ, 
—sundry  Flemish  moralities  in  which  Death  is 
personified,  and  drolls  of  the  imbecility  of  old  men, 
with  caricatures  of  the  Pope."  This  last  refers  to 
*'a  table  of  the  Bussopp  of  Rome^  the  four 
Evangelists  casting  stones  at  him." 

Holbein  founded  no  school  and  formed  no  pupils^ 
He  left  the  national  state  of  art  nearly  as  he  found 
it,  and  its  history  continues  to  afford  little  more 
than  a  list  of  the  foreigners  who,  from  time  to  time, 
came  among  us,  and  left  a  void  in  their  turn^ 
Among  these  we  find  none  worth  particularising 
till  we  come  to  Sir  Antonio  More,  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  who,  having  attained  to  great  eminence 
in  Spain,  was  sent  to  England  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  as  the  intended  bride  of  Philip  i  J. 
He  remained  in  England  during  the  whole  of  that 
reign,  and  at  the  queen's  death  returned  to  Spain. 
More  had  formed  his  style  upon  the  schools  of 
Italy,  and  his  pictures  display  a  good  knowledge 
of  chiaro  scuro. 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  had  no  real  taste  for 
the  arts — she  encouraged  them  only  as  far  as  she 
could  make  them  subservient  to  her  vanity ;  and 
so  anxious  was  she  concerning  the  transmission  of 
her  features  to  posterity,  that,  as  has  been  noticed 
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in  a  preceding  Chapter,  she  issued  a  proclamation 
in  1563  forbidding  the  multiplication  of  her  por- 
traits by  any  but   **  special  cunning  painters  :" 
"  and  yet,"  says  Walpole,  '*  to  do  ^e  profession 
justice,  they  seem  to  have  flattered  her  the  least  of 
all  her  dependants — there  is  not  a  single  portrait 
of  her  that  can  be  called  beautiful.    The  profusion 
of  ornaments  ivith  which  they  are  loaded  are  marks 
of  her  continual  fondness  for  dress,  while  they 
entirely  exclude  all  grace,  and  leave  no  more  room 
for  a  painter's  genius  than  if  he  had  been  employed 
to  copy  an  Indian  idol  totally  composed  of  hands 
and  necklaces.     A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  of 
hair    loaded    with    crowns    and    powdered  with 
diamond.^,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  fardingale,  and  a 
bushel  of  pearls,  are  the  features  by  which  every 
body  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth."     Under  the  influence  of  the  royal  patronage 
portrait  became  the  fashion,  and  there  are  few  of 
the  distinguished  personages  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  whose  features  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  us,  in  pictures  more  valuable  for  their  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  nature,  of  which  they  bear  with  them  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence,  than  for  their  merits 
as  works  of  art,  being  mostly  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools,  which  it  must  be  remembered  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  whose  great  masters  had 
not  yet  appeared.    But  the  art  was  not  left  without 
encouragement  on  a  more  extensive  scale  :  Lucas 
de  Heere,  a  native  of  Ghent,  executed  several  con- 
siderable works  in  this  country  :   he  painted  a 
gallery  for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  representing  the 
costumes  of  different  nations,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  well-known  witticism  of  an  Englishman 
naked,  with  a  bale  of  cloth  by  his  side  and  a  pair 
of  shears  in  his  hand,  as  a  satire  upon  our  ficide« 
ness  in  fashion.     Henry  Cornelius  Vroom,  a  native 
of  Haarlem,  was  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  designed  the  tapestry  representing  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  afterwards 
decorated  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
perished  in  the  fire  of  1834.*     From  Italy  we  had 
Frederic  Zuccaro,  who  arrived  in  England  in  1574, 
after  making  a  great  reputation  on  the  continent ; 
but  his  stay  was  short,   and  his  performances 
limited  to  portraits.     In  Nicolas  Hilliard  we  at 
length  find  a  native  artist  worthy  of  record.     He 
was  a  painter  of  great  talent  in  miniature.    Queen 
Elizabeth  sat  often  to  him,  and  his  works  are 
numerous.     In  his  style  he  professed  to  imitate 
Holbein,  but  he  never  approached  the  colouring  of 
that  great  master,  who  giatve  his  miniatures  all  the 
vigour  of  oil  painting,  though  he  attained  to  great 
neatness  of  execution.     He  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  his  pupil  Isaac  Oliver,  with  whom  we  may  close 


the  catalogue  of  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Oliver  improved  himself  under  Zaccaxo,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Parmegiano.  Although  he 
painted  history  and  worked  in  oil,  yet  his  repu- 
tation rests  upon  his  miniatures,  which  are  his^lj 
prized.  He  drew  well,  and  his  handling  is  delicate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  state  of  sculpture  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  offers  nothing  to  detain  us. 
In  sepulchral  monuments  the  Gothic  principle 
remained  unaltered.  The  altar-tomb,  the  recess, 
and  the  canopy  maintained  their  ground,  Italianised, 
and  resplendent  with  marbles  and  gilding,  bat 
greatly  overloaded  with  meretricious  and  unmean- 
ing decoration.  The  sculpture  has  as  little  to 
recommend  it  as  the  architecture.  The  old  recum- 
bent effigy  is  indeed  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
the  kneeling  attitude,  but  we  shall  seek  far  to  find 
either  in  one  or  the  other  a  spark  of  sentiment  or 
the  slightest  tendency  to  rise  above  mediocritT 
either  in  taste  or  executicm,  A  single  statue  c'f 
this  period  in  Westminster  Abbey,  that  of  Lsdy 
Elizabeth  Russel  (existing  in  a  woful  state  of  dils^ 
pidation),  is  perhaps  the  first  promise  of  a  better 
style.  She  is  represented  as  seated  in  a  contem- 
plative attitude,  and  pointing  to  a  memento  mmi 
at  her  feet :  it  has  nothing  further  to  reoommend 
it,  however,  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  costume  it 
might  defy  a  Chantrey  to  idealise.  We  had  lo^ 
the  noble  sin^licity  of  our  earlier  sculptors,  sod 
had  as  yet  gained  nothing  in  return.  Decoiatire 
sculpture  was  in  no  better  state.  It  is,  with  little 
exception,  coarse  and  inelegant  The  contrast  is 
painful  when  we  look  at  the  progress  of  sculpture 
among  the  French,  who,  m  the  interval  since  the 
invasion  of  Italy  bjr  Charles  VIII.,  had  profited  b? 
the  lessons  of  foreign  artists  to  raise  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  the  modem  schools,  which  was  at 
this  time  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  under  Jean 
Goujon,  Pilon,  and  other  native  sculptors. 

In  Scotland  there  is  little  to  record  of  the  fine 
arts  during  this  period,  save  that  one  transieat 
gleam  fell  upon  them  during  the  reign  of  the  ac- 
complished James  V.  Like  his  contemporarv, 
Henry  VIII.,  besought  to  improve  the  taste  ti 
his  country  by  attracting  foreign  artists  into  hia 
service ;  and  his  buildings  clearly  indicate  by  their 
style  that  he  derived  his  architects  (as  might  be 
expected)  from  France.  James  V.  added  greatly 
to  the  palaces  of  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Falkland, 
and  Holyrood.  The  first-mentioned,  which  to 
his  own  birth-place  and  that  of  his  daughter,  k 
rendered  one  of  the  noblest  palaces  of  the  age.  Ilis 
gold  coin  called  the  "bonnet-piece,"  because  it 
bears  his  head  surmounted  by  the  national  caii,  is 
a  specimen  of  the  art  of  medalliug  of  very  extraor- 
dinary merit,  but  its  author  is  uiUcnown. 
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E  shall  commence 
this  Chapter,  as 
usual,  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  chief 
novelties  in  arti- 
cles of  furniture, 
and  of  civil  and 
military  costume, 
which  were  in- 
troduced in  the 
course  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  illus- 
trating our  de- 
scriptions in  most 
cases  hy  engrav- 
ings of  the  ohjects  referred  to.  The  furniture  of 
the  sixteenth  century  receives  a  most  important 
addition  in  the  appearance  of  the  looking-glass. 
**  Mirrors  of  polished  steel,"  says  Sir  S.  Meyrick, 
in  his  Introduction  to  Shaw's  magnificent  work, 
*'  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  were  still 
used,  set  in  silver  or  ivory,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  these  were  very 
small,  and  merely  to  hold  in  the  hands  .  .  . ;  but 
suspended  looking-glasses  were  afterwards  im- 
ported from  France.  Thus,  in  the  privy-purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1532,  we  meet  with 
*  payment  to  a  Frenchman  for  certayne  looking- 
glasses  :'  and  at  Goodrich  Court  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  one  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  Mr. 
Shaw  has  engraved  for  this  work.  It  is  dated 
1559." 

Round  tables  with  pillar  and  claw  are  seen  in 
paintings  of  this  time.  Montfaucon  has  engraved 
a  very  handsome  table  in  a  representation  of  a 
chamber  of  Henry  II.,  king  of^  France ;  and  in 
Shaw's  work  is  a  table  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
with  a  folding  top,  and  another  very  handsomely 
carved,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Leeds  Castle, 
the  date  about  1600.  Willemin's  work,  which 
we  have  already  frequently  alluded  to,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  richly-carved  buffets,  in 
the  last  style  of  (xothic  architecture ;  and  in 
George  Rixner*s  Thumier-buch  are  several  plain 
ones  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  made  Ronsard  a  present  of  a  buffet  of  silver. 
In  the  engraving  in  Montfaucon  above  men- 
tioned, an  elegant  bed  of  the  sixteenth  century  will 
be  seen.  The  great  bed  of  Ware  is  another  fine 
specimen ;  and  a  bedstead  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  at  Lovely  Hall,  near  Blackburn,  is  en- 
graved in  Shaw. 
A  clock,  of  the  date  of  1540,  is  in  the  palace  at 


Hampton  Court.  It  is  said  still  to  go  tolerably. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  description  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  mentions  in  the  Library  "  A  clock  of  silver- 
gilt,  richly  chased,  engraved,  and  ornamented 
with  fleurs-de-lys,  little  heads,  &c.  On  the  top 
sits  a  lion  holding  the  arms  of  England,  which 
are  also  on  the  sides.  This  was  a  present  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn;  and  since  from 
Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine  to  Mr.  Walpole." 


Clock  at  Hampton  Con  at. 

At  Goodrich  Court  is  a  curious  table-clock,  of 
German  manufacture,  the  engravings  of  costume 
on  which  show  it  to  be  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. It  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  height,  of 
metal,  partly  gilt,  and  partly  silvered.  It  has 
two  bells,  and  a  double  set  of  hours — that  is,  from 
1  to  24,  illustrating  Shakspeare's  lines : — 

•*  He*ll  watch  Uie  horologe  a  double  set 
If  drink  rock  not  hii  cradle."— OfAe/to. 

In  the  Elizabethan  room  at  Goodrich  Court  are  a 
napkin-press,  some  fire-dogs,  and  an  artier e  dosy 
or  rere-dosscy  as  it  was  corruptly  called,  enriched 
with  armorial  bearings,  with  a  small  brass  fender 
of  the  same  period.  Chairs  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth are  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  of 
our  nobility.  Among  the  most  splendid  may  be 
mentioned  those  at  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  with 
the  couch  to  match,  engraved  in  Shaw's  work. 
The  chair  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  crowned  and 
married,  being  a  present  from  the  Pope,  is  still 
preserved  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory;   and   a 
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chair  of  the  same  descriptioTi  is  given  in  plate  7, 
vol.  iv.  of  Montfaucon's  *  Monarchie  Fran9aise,' 
from  an  illumination  representing  Anne,  queen  of 
Louis  XII.,  receiving  a  book  from  Jean  de  Marets. 
In  the  next  plate  of  the  same  volume  the  queen  is 
seated  on  a  high-backed  bench,  at  a  table,  on 
tressels,  while  her  ladies  are  squatted  like  Turks 
upon  the  floor.  Behind  them  is  a  cabinet,  ward- 
robe, or  buffet,  upon  which  stand  two  candle- 
sticks, and  by  its  side  a  square  birdcage. 

Straight  high-backed  armed- chairs,  with  the 
centre  and  bottoms  stuffed  and  covered  with  velvet, 
are  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  good  specimen  is 
presented  to  us  in  plate  14  of  the  5th  volume  of 
Mqntfaucon.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  seen  lean* 
ing  upon  it.  In  the  same  volume,  plate  22,  is  a 
chair  of  state  of  a  different  shape,  and  more  like 
those  at  Penshurst. 

A  chamber-organ,  executed  at  Vienna  in  1592, 
is  engraved  in  Shaw's  work.  "  In  the  sixteenth 
century,"  says  Fosbroke,  in  his  *  Encyclopaedia 
of  AnUquities,'  "  we  find  carpeU  of  English  work, 
with  arms  iu  the  centre;  a  square  board  carpet- 
cloth  for  the  table,  with  arms  in  the  midst  ox  it; 
one  large  carpet  for  a  coap'bord  ;  carpets  fVinged 
with  crewell.'*  Turkey  carpets  are  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  seventh  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  reign  of  ElizabeUi; 
but  they  were  used  more  for  covering  tables  than 
floors.  The  latter  in  tooiqk  of  state  were  generallv 
matted,  and  in  the  other  apartments  strewed  with 
rushes.  A  rich  carpet  or  green  cloth  was  spread 
before  the  throne;  from  which  circumstance 
knights  dubbed  upon  it  at  coronations,  &c,,  were 
called  carpet-knights  >  in  distinction  to  those  that 


were  made  in  the  fleld  and  for  military  service. 
In  Gage's  Hengrave  mention  is  made  of  **  a  great 
foulding  skreene  of  seaven  foulds,  with  a  skreene 
cloth  upon  it  of  green  kersey." 

Forks  were  yet  strangers  to  an  English  dinner- 
table.  Knives  were  first  mcule  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  Anderson,  in  1563.  A  meat-knife  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  mentioned  in  Nichols's  *  Pro- 
gresses,' had  "  a  handle  of  white  bone  and  a  coc- 
ceyte  in  it."  In  the  same  work  we  read  of  "  a 
dozen  of  horn  spoons  in  a  bunch,"  as  the  instru- 
ments "  meetest  to  eat  furmenty  porage  with  all ;'' 
also  of  "  a  folding  spoon  of  gold,"  and  *'  a  pair  u( 
small  snuffers,  silver- gilt" 

Among  the  presents  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ve 
find  "  a  standish  of  ibiney  (ebony),  garnished  with 
silver,  with  ij  boxes  of  silver  for  inke  and  dus-^ 
with  a  looking-glass  in  the  inside  of  the  cover :" 
and  Wolsey  is  said  by  Stow  to  have  used  a  standish 
of  silver-gilt.  Elizabeth  also  received  aa  a  gift 
**  a  desk  to  write  on  with  diyen  devices,  and  a 
pair  of  tables  and  chess^bowrd*  three  ailver  boxes 
for  the  compters,  sand  and  ink,  and  forty  comp- 
ters." 

The  male  costume  of  the  wealthier  dasaes  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  consisted  of  a  fine  shirt  of 
long  lawn,  embroidered  with  siUc  round  the  colkr 
and  wristbands ;  and  a  doublet,  the  aleev^ea  of  which 
were  sometimes  composed  of  two  pieces  each, 
fastened  at  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow«  with  laces 
or  pomta  through  which  the  shirt  protruded,  ai»i 
sometimes  only  slashed  at  the  elbow,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  To  this  were  added  the 
stomacher,  over  which  the  doublet  was  laced,  and 
petticoat;    a  long  coat  or  gown,  with   loose  or 
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hanging  sleeves  and  broad  turn-over  collars  of 
velvet  or  fur;  long  hose  of  two  or  more  colours, 
and  broad-toed  shoes  or  slippers,  or  (for  riding) 
high  boots  to  the  knees.  The  shirts  were  worn 
low  in  the  neck,  and  showed  a  few  inches  above 
the  stomacher  or  doublet.  The  hood  during 
this  reign  was  abandoned  to  official  habits,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  were  worn  broad  felt  hats  and  caps,  and 
bonnets  of  velvet  and  fur  of  various  shapes,  pro- 
fusely laden  with  ostrich  and  otlier  feathers. 
Sometimes  the  large  plumed  cap  or  hat  is  seen 
slung  behind  the  back,  the  head  being  covered 
with  a  smaller  cap  of  velvet  or  gold  net- work.  The 
hair  was  worn  exceedingly  long,  the  face  closely 
shaved;  soldiers  and  aged  persons  alone  wearing 
beards  or  moustaches.  In  support  of  some  of 
these  statements  we  may  quote — 1st.  *  The  Boke 
of  Kervynge,'  in  which  the  king's  chamberlain  is 
directed  to  warm  his  sovereign's  ^*  petticoate,  his 
doublet,  and  his  stomacher,  and  then  put  on  his 
hosen,  and  then  his  shoes  or  slippers,  then  straiten 
up  his  hosen  mannerly,  and  tie  them  up,  then 
lace  his  doublet  hole  by  hole."  2ndly.  Barklaj's 
•  Ship  of  Fooles,'  first  printed  in  1508,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  fops  who  had  their  necks 


'  Charsed  with  ooUan  and  ehidnea 
joUen  with«f.  their  flngen  t   ' 
Their  naeks  nakfld  almott  to  th«  rainea^^ 


In  ffoUen  withaa.  their  flngexa  Pall  of  ringa. 

Their  naeka  nalud  almott  to  tho  rainea, 

Thtir  aleevaa  biasing  like  nnto  a  crane's  wings  }**« 

and  others  with  their  shirts 

*'Bortler*d  and  displayM  in  form  of  surplois.** 

3rdly.  The  play  or  morality  of  *  Nature,*  written 
by  Henry  Medwell,  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  Pride,  speak- 
ing of  Man,  says : — 

**  Then  shall  his  hosen  by  stirped 
With  eorselettys  of  lyne  Tehret  alyped 
0own  to  the  hard  kue, 
And  fro  the  kne  downward 
Hys  hosen  shall  be  fkesehly  gaid 
with  coloors  ij  or  thtv." 

The  same  personage  says : — 

"  I  lore  yt  well  to  have  sjrde  hei«  (side  or  long  hair  or  loeks) 
Half  «  wote  (foot)  byneth  myne  ere. 
For  erer  more  I  ateud  in  fere 
That  myne  neck  sholde  Uke  cold.** 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  the 
family  colours  of  the  House  of  Tudor  were  white 
and  green  ;  those  of  Lancaster  white  and  red ; 
and  those  of  York  murrey  (or  purple)  and  blue. 
Red  and  blue,  from  the  colours  of  the  royal  arms, 
were  still  the  national  colours.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  Henry  VII.  payment  was  made  to  a 
tailor  for  making  four  coats  of  white  and  green 
sarcenet  for  four  of  the  king's  minstrels ;  and  four 
coats  of  white  and  green  sarcenet  for  four  of  the 
king's  trumpets  at  2s.  the  coat. 

The  same  authorities  may  be  referred  to  for  the 
female  costume  of  the  period,  in  which  the  great 
variety  of  fashions  apparent  at  the  same  time  ren- 
ders a  verbal  description  almost  impossible.  The 
principal  features,  however,  are  the  slashing  or 
dividing  of  the  sleeves,  the  square  cut  of  the  bodies 
in  the  neck,  and  the  laced  stomachers.  High 
head-dresses  are  seldom  seen  during  this  reign. 
Simple  cauls  of  gold  network,  from  under  which 
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the  hair  hangs  negligently  down  the  back;  tur- 
bans, of  an  eastern  size  and  magnificence ;  and  a 
sort  of  hood  which  looks  as  if  it  were  the  lower 
part  of  the  steeple  head-dress  with  a  round  crown 
to  it,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  are  the  prevaiUng 
modes  of  ooifiPure ;  and  rich  girdles,  with  chains  or 
ends  pendent  in  front  nearly  to  the  feet,  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  in  the  way  of  ornament 

The  military  costume  of  the  time  is  distin- 
guished by  the  war-helmet,  taking  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  being  furnished  with  a  pipe  behind  in- 
stead of  on  the  top,  from  which  one  or  more 
feathers  of  enormous  length  trail  down  the  back 
to  the  very  crupper  of  the  horse.  The  passguards 
or  plates  rising  perpendicularly  on  the  shoulders 
to  guard  the  necK  are  of  this  reign;  and  the 
globular  breastplate  of  one  piece,  with  a  petticoat 
or  puckered  skirt  of  velvet  over  an  apron  of  chain- 
mail,  and  sometimes  a  steel  skirt  made  in  imitation 
of  the  velvet  one,  and  called  lamboys^  from  the 
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Suit  or  Dxmi<La.wcks's  Abmour.    Temp.  Hen.  VII. 


French  lambeaux^  are  characteristics  of  the  armour 
of  this  reign.  Long  tapets  or  cuishes,  composed 
of  overlapping  plates  to  the  knee,  below  which  the 
armour  was  occasionally  discontinued,  were  worn 
by  the  demi-lancers  and  infantry.  Fluted  suits, 
as  they  are  called,  are  first  seen  about  this  time  ; 
and  the  toes  of  the  soUerets  are  made  preposter- 
ously wide  in  conformity  with  the  shoes  of  the 
period. 


TiLTuo  Hbluet  or  thf  timx  of  Hkkrt  VII. 

The  tilting-helmet  is  very  fiat-topped,  with  a 
salient  angle  in  front,  instead  of  rounding  off  as  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  is  still  surmounted  by 
the  orle  or  chaplet  and  crest. 

The  shape  of  the  shield  l)ecome8  more  and  more 


fantastic.  The  tabard  of  arms  is  still  occasion&llj 
worn,  but  much  less  frequently,  and  disappears 
altogether  after  this  reign.  The  sword  is  distin- 
guished by  a  ridge  down  the  centre  on  both  sides 
of  the  blade;  and  the  halberd,  first  mentionwiin 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  became,  about  this  time, 
a  regular  weapon  of  infantry. 

The  hand- gun,  improved  into  the  harquebus, 
and  furnished  with  a  matchlock  in  form  of  the 
letter  S  reversed,  was  also  brought  into  cominoo 
use.  I n  Hans  Burgmair's  Triumph  of  Maximiliw 
the  arquebussier  of  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  seen  fully  equipped.  The  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  which  corps  was  established  by 
Henry  VII.,  were  armed  half  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  half  with  harquebusses. 

The  costume  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  has  been  made  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy  by  the  numberless  prints  of  thoee 
monarchs  after  the  portraits  by  Holbein.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  doublet  with  full  bases  or  skirts,  and 
large  sleeves,  over  which  was  worn  a  short,  foil 
cloak,  with  arm-holes,  through  which  the  sleeves 
of  the  doublet  passed,  but  to  which  othor  sleeves 
were  occasionally  attached,  either  over  those  of  the 
doublet,  or  hung  loose  by  way  of  ornament  behind. 
It  had  also  a  broad  rolling  collar  of  fur,  velvet,  or 
satin.  The  hose  were  either  long  and  fitting  cloee 
to  the  shape  like  the  Norman  cluiusses,  or  divided 
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into  two  portions,  called  the  upper  and  nether 
stocks,  the  latter  of  which  finally  retained  the  name 
of  stocking  ;  *'  to  stock  the  hose''  heing  to  add  the 
inferior  portion,  and  various  entries  occurring  of 
velvet,  satin,  cloth,  &c.,  for  "  stocking  of  hose."* 

Caps  bordered  with  feathers,  and  what  were 
called  Milan  bonnets,  ''  dressed  with  aglets,"  i.e. 
aiguillettes,  were  the  general  head-coverings  of  the 
beaux  of  the  day.  Mr.  Ady  Repton,  in  the  24th 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  has  exhibited  a  curious 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  hats,  caps,  and 
bonnets  of  this  period.  The  shoes  were  worn  ex- 
ceedingly broad  at  the  toes,  and  slashed  and  puffed, 
as  was  ft^uently  the  whole  habit  in  every  direc- 
tion. Hall  speaks  of  a  garment  called  a  frock, 
which  he  says  was  a  sort  of  coat,  jacket,  or  jerkin, 
made  like  them  occasionally,  with  bases  or  skirts. 
He  also  mentions  the  chammei'  or  shameut  which 
he  describes  as  ''  a  gown  cut  in  the  middle."  A 
vestment  called  a  gtaudkyn  is  mentioned  in  somg 
of  the  earlier  inventories.  The  materials  of  which 
the  dresses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  com* 
posed  were  of  the  most  magnificent  description; 
and  the  common  people,  as  in  all  agesi  attempted 
to  vie  with  them  in  splendour  of  apparel,  which 
occasioned  a  sumptuary  law  to  be  promulgated  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  limiting 
the  use  of  furs  of  black  jennets  to  the  royal  family, 
and  furs  of  sables  to  the  nobility  above  the  rank  of 
a  viscount.  Crimson  or  blue  velvet,  embroidered 
apparel  or  garmentii  guarded  (bordered)  with 
gold  sunken  work,  were  forbidden  to  any  person 

*  So.  in  France,  the  upper  part  being  called  the  **kaut  de  chausies,** 
and  the  lower  the  "  btur  the  word  bab  aloue  has  since  been  used 
to  slf  nliy  what  we  call  the  stocking. 


lower  than  the  sons  and  heirs  of  barons  and 
knights ;  and  velvet  dresses  of  any  colour,  im  of 
martens,  chains,  bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold, 
were  forbidden  to  all  persons  possessing  less  thu 
two  hundred  marks  per  annum.  The  sons  and 
heirs  of  such  persons  might,  however,  wear  coats  of 
black  velvet  or  damask,  tawney-coloured  nisset  or 
camlet.  8atin  and  damask  gowns  were  coiM 
to  the  use  of  persons  possessing  at  least  one  hundred 
marks  per  annum ;  and  the  wearing  of  pincbed, 
i.e.  plaited,  shirts,  garnished  with  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  was  forbidden  to  all  persons  under  Uie  rank 
of  knighthood.  The  commonalty  and  serving-men 
were  limited  to  the  use  of  cloth  of  a  certain  pnce 
and  lambs'  fur  only,  and  forbidden  the  wearing  of 
any  ornaments,  or  even  buttons  of  gold,  silver,  or 
gilt  work,  excepting  the  badge  of  their  lord  or 
master.  Howe,  the  continuator  of  Stow*8  Annals, 
tells  us  that  the  apprentices  of  Loudon  wore  aboQt 
this  time  blue  cloaks  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
blue  coats  or  gowns  (such  being  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude) ;  their  stockings  being  of  white  broad  cloth, 
sewed  close  up  to  their  round  slops  or  breeches,  as 
If  they  were  all  but  of  one  piece. 

The  hair,  ifhich  had  been  worn  so  cxceedinzly 
long  in  the  preceding  reigns  was  now  cut  as  re- 
markably close  ;  Henry  having  issued  peremptory 
orders  to  all  his  attendants  and  courtiers  to  *'poll 
their  heads."  Beards  and  moustaches  were  worn 
at  pleasure. 

The  principal  novelty  during  the  reign  tf 
Edward  VI.  appears  to  have  been  the  introduction 
of  the  very  small  flat  eap  (like  that  still  worn  bv 
the  Blue-coat  boys  of  Christ  Church  Hospinl, 
founded  by  him)  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
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and  ornamented  by  the  higher  classes  with  a  small 
tuft  of  feathers,  jewels,  &c. 

The  general  costume  of  this  period  is  repre- 
sented in  the  series  of  prints  published  by  Yertuc, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  are  engraved  in  this 
work,  viz.,  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  Henry  VIII. 
granting  a  Charter  to  the  Company  of  Barber- 
Surgeons  ;  the  Procession  of  Edward  VI.  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster ;  and  the  same  monarch 
founding  Christ  Church  Hospital.  The  same 
artists  who  have  made  us  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  male  habit  of  this  period  have  also  familiarised 
us  with  the  appearance  of  the  females  in  the  fore- 
going reign.  The  portraits  of  Henry's  six  queens, 
particiilarly  those  of  the  three  first,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Sevmour,  are  as 
well  known  as  those  of  their  husoaud  and  his 
offapring,  and  leave  little  for  the  pen  to  do  beyond 
the  naming  of  the  separate  articles  composing  their 
visible  attire.  The  gown  appears  to  be  cut  square 
in  the  neck,  as  in  the  last  reign,  but  to  open  in 
front  to  the  waist,  so  as  to.  show  the  kirtle  or 
petticoat.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  varied  in 
form,  but  were  generally  composed  of  materials 
richer  even  than  the  gown  itself,  and  were  at- 
tached to  it  at  pleasure.  Waistcoats  are  mentioned 
in  this  reign,  for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  and, 
as  we  find  them  described  sometimes  as  being 
of  the  richest  stuffs,  such  as  *^  cloth  of  silver  em- 
broidered," and  "with  sleeves,"  it  follows  they 
must  have  been  partially  seen.  '  The  neck,  which 
had  been  left  uncovered  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, was  now  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  habit-ehirt, 
-with  a  high  collar  and  small  ruff,  called  a  partlet. 
In  the  inventories  of  the  period  we  meet  with 
**  partlets  of  Venice  gold  knit,"  "  partlets  of  Venice 
gold  caul  fashion,"  "partlets  of  white  thread,** 


and  '*  of  white  lawn  wrought  with  gold  about  the 
collars." 

The  gowns  had  trains  or  not,  according  to  the 
prevailing  fashion.  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  her  first 
interview  with  Henry,  wore  "a  rich  gowne  of 
cloth  of  gold  raised,  made  round  without  any  trayne, 
in  the  Dutch  fashion ;"  and  the  gown  of  Catherine 
Parr,  in  1543,  is  said  to  have  had  a  train  "  more 
than  two  yards  long."  The  wife  of  John  Whit- 
comb,  the  famous  clothier,  is  described  as  being 
attired  in  a  fair  train  gown  stuck  full  of  silver  pins, 
having  a  white  cap  on  her  head  with  cuts  of 
curious  needlework  under  the  same,  and  an  apron 
before  her  as  white  as  driven  snow.  Her  maidens 
were  dressed  in  stamel  red  petticoats  with  milk- 
white  kerchers  on  their  head,  and  their  smock- 
sleeves  like  the  winter *s  snow,  tied  with  silken 
bands  at  the  wrist.  The  head-dress  of  the  higher 
classes  of  females  at  this  period  concealed  almost 
entirely  the  hair.*  The  most  frequently  named 
are  "the  French  hood,"  and  "  the  Milan  bonnet," 
which  latter  they  wore  as  well  as  the  men.  The 
former  was  most  probably  the  head-dress  in  which 
Jane  Seymour  is  represented, "f  and  which  is  so 
commonly  seen  in  portraits  of  this  age.  Yet  this 
in  some  measure  answers  the  description  of  the 
miniver  caps,  which  Stow  says  were  worn  in  this 
reign,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  white, 
three  square^  and  the  peakes  full  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  head.  The  aldermen's  wives,  he 
says,  made  bonnets  of  velvet  after  the  fashion  of 
these  miniver  caps ;  but  at  the  time  he  wrote,  he 
adds,  they  were  almost  forgotten.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  recognise  some  articles  of  dress  from  written  de- 
scriptions, however  elaborate.     This  sort  of  head- 

*  Except  in  brklal  dresses,  when  it  was  allowed,  as  in  older  times, 
to  ttream  do«n  the  sbouldert  from  under  the  caul, 
f  See  ante,  p.  394. 
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dress  was  worn  in  a  variety  of  forms  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  one  of  its  shapes  has,  from 
the  unfortunate  wearer,  hecome  popular  under  the 
title  of  a  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  cap."  Two  other 
articles  are  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  being  worn  beside  the  bonnet  and  French  hood, 
namely,  the  bon  grace  and  the  comet.  From 
Hall  we  learn  that  the  latter  was  made  of  black 
velvet,  and  worn  with  the  bonnet  and  caul  by 
Anne  of  Cleves.  The  bon  grace  was  worn  with 
the  French  hood,  but  of  what  material  or  how 
arranged,  is  not  clear.  Mr.  Ady  Repton,  in  the 
27th  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  has  added  a 
curious  assortment  of  ladies'  head-dresses  of  this 
period  to  his  former  contribution  of  the  hats  and 
caps  of  the  gentlemen.  He  quotes  also  Lyson's 
Cheshire  to  show  that,  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VlII„ 
Henry  Gee,  mayor  of  Chester,  "  to  distinguish  the 
head-dresses  of  married  women  from  unmarried," 
ordered  "  no  unmarried  woman  to  wear  white  or 
other  coloured  caps,  and  no  woman  to  wear  any 
hat  unless  when  she  rides  or  goes  abroad  into  the 
country  (except  sick  or  aged  persons),  on  pain  of 
3s.  4rf." 

Of  the  armour  and  weapons  of  this  period  we 
have  many  splendid  existing  specimens  in  the 
national  collection  as  well  as  at  Goodrich  Court. 
The  most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  suit  of 
armour  in  the  Tower,  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the  marriage  of  the 
former  to  Catherine  of  Arragon.  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  to 
whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  fact,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of 
the  suit  which  had  been  detached  from  it,  has  given 
an  elaborate  description  of  it,  with  specimens  of 


the  engravings  upon  it,  in  the  22nd  volume  of  the 
Archseologia ;  but  an  engraving  of  the  suit  itself  is 
now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  published.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  lamboys,  or  puckered  skirt 
of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of  the  day  before 
mentioned,  and  which  may  be  been  depicted  upoo 
the  great  seal  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the  pholi 
of  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian,  by  HansBu^iir. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  the  armour  of  this  rdgn 
is  the  revival  of  what  is  called  the  tapul  en  tbe 
breast-plate,  which,  from  being  at  first  globow, 
rises  to  a  line  or  edge,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
the  reign  presents  a  salient  angle  in  the  centre;  i 
fashion  which  will  be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
companying cuts  from  a  series. 

Raised  armour,  the  forerunner  of  the  embossed, 
was  introduced  in  this  reign,  the  ground  being 
frequently  kept  black,  and  the  pattern  (raised 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch)  polishea. 

Armour  puffed  and  ribbed,  in  iroitadon  of  tlie 
slashed  dresses  of  the  time,  was  occasionally  worn 
A  specimen  at  Goodrich  Court  is  engrayed  bj 
Skelton,  from  whose  work  we  present  two  or  tbree 
other  suits  of  the  time  for  battle  and  for  the  lists. 
The  tiltmg  helmet  disappears  altogether  in  this 
reign.  It  was  superseded  by  the  coursing-bat  and 
mentoniere,  a  variation  of  the  salade  and  gorget  d 
the  past  century. 

To  the  list  of  weapons  we  have  to  add  the 
wheelock-gun,  invented  by  the  Italians,  and  the 
pistol,  so  called  from  its  being  made  at  Pistoia  is 
Tuscany,  with  its  variety,  the  dag  or  tacke,  which 
differed  from  it  merely  in  the  shape  of  the  butt- 
end. 

The  general  military  costume  of  the  time  is 
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exhibited  in  a  collection  of  drawings  marked 
Augustus  III.,  among  the  Cotton  MS.,  Brit.  Mus. ; 
the  paintings  of  the  "Embarkation  of  Henry 
VIII.,"  and  the  '*  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold," 
engraved  in  this  work ;  the  Tournament  Roll  of 
Henry  VIIL,A.D.  1510,  &c. 

There  does  not  appear  any  very  striking  change 
in  the  costume  of  England  upon  the  accession  of 
Mary.  The  small  flat  caps  were  still  worn  ;  but 
occasionally  a  conical  crown  is  seen,  preparing  us 
for  the  approaching  fashions  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.    The  stuffed  upper  stocks  became  a  still 


more  important  and  obvious  portion  of  attire ;  and 
the  broad  and  square-toed  shoes  reached  to  such  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  as  to  be  prohibited  by  pro- 
clamation during  this  reign.  In  that  of  Elizabeth, 
however,  we  are  presented  "with  an  entirely  new 
style  of  dress,  which  has  been  rendered  as  familiar 
as  that  of  Henry  YI II. 's  time  to  us  by  the  number- 
less paintings  and  prints  of  the  celebrated  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  poets  of  the  *' golden  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess."  Our  limits,  indeed,  will  not  permit 
us  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  flood  of  authorities 
now  beginning  to  pour  upon  ub.     To  describe 
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minutely  the  various  faBhions  which  arose  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  should 
be  compelled  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the  greater 
portion  of  •  Stubbs's  Anatomy  of  Abuses.*    We 

VOL.  II. 


must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  mention  of 
striking  peculiarities  and  leave  our  engravings  to 
tell  the  rest. 

The  general  dress  of  the  early  part  of  this  reign 
consisted  in  the  doublet,  deprived  of  its  long  skirts 
or  bases,  and  showing  the  trunk-hose,  breeches,  or 
slops,  distinguished,  according  to  their  peculiar  cut 
or  ornament,  as  the  French,  Gallic,  or  Venetian. 
Of  the  French  we  are  told  there  were  two  sorts, 
one  made  very  round,*  and  the  other  fitting  closely 
and  terminating  below  the  knee  in  one  or  more 
rolls  called  canions  or  cannons.f  The  Gallic 
hosen  were  very  large  and  wide,  and  reached  to 
the  knee  ouly.{  The  Venetian  hosen  came  below 
the  knee  to  the  gartering-place  of  the  leg,  and, 
instead  of  the  canions,  were  fastened  there  by 
silken  points  or  buttons.§  These  fashions  are  all 
distinguishable  in  the  prints  of  the  time,  and  we 
give  them  here  from  the  costumes  of  the  different 
nations  imitated  by  the  English.  A  change  from 
very  large  to  very  close  breeches  was  made  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1566),  and,  in  the 
fortieth  (1598),  we  are  told  old  fashions  were 
revived. 

The  doublet  fitted  the  body  closely  at  first,  but 
kept  lengthening  in  the  waist  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  it  assumed  a  shape,  by  stuffing  and 
"  bombasting,"  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
pease-cod-bellied  doublet,  a  fashion  which  our 
merry  friend  Punchinello  wears  to  the  present  day. 

The  well  known  ruff  made  its  appearance  very 
shortly  af^er  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  continued 
to  increase  in  size  till  it  became,  in  1 595,  ^'  mon- 
strous ;"  and,  being  set  three  or  four  times  double, 
was  of  some  fitly  called  *'  three  steps  and  a  half 
to  the  gallows." 

Over  the  doublet  was  worn  a  cloak ||  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  or  Dutch  fashion  ;  or  sometimes 
a  jacket  called  a  mandevil,  or  mandillian,  with  or 
without  sleeves.  To  guard  or  border  the  cloak 
**  with  bugles  and  other  kinds  of  glass "  was  a 
new  fashion  in  Stubbs's  time. 

The  conical  and  steeple-crowned  hats  came  into 
fashion  towards  the  close  of  this  reign.  Stubbs 
enumerates  a  vast  variety  of  silk,  velvet,  taffety, 
wool,  and  beaver ;  and  Mr.  Ady  Repton  has  col- 
lected them  with  his  usual  industry  in  plates  39 
and  40  of  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the 
*  Archseologia.'  By  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1511,  it  was  ordered  that  all  persons  above  the 
age  of  six  years  (except  "  maidens,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen,  the  nobility,  and  some  others) 
should,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  wear  caps  of 
wool,  knit  and  dressed  in  England,  upon  penalty 
of  ten  groats.^  The  stockings  were  now  first 
ornamented  with  clocks  ("  quirks  or  clogs  ")  about 
the  ankles,  and  the  shoes  were  corked,  of  all 
colours,  and  richly  ornamented.    The  practice  of 

•  BargundUn  Coitttine,  aj».  1577* 

iSM  ftgnre  of  Heanr  HI.  of  Franee,  by  Uontfaacoo. 
French  Costume.  158  L 
Venetian  Cottume.  1590. 
VidA  Gennan  and  Spaniih  Costume,  1577  *  uici  French.  15S1. 
13E1U.C.19. 
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wearing  fanioffles  or  slippers  is  much  ridiculed 
by  Stuobs.  rfow  can  they  oe  handsome,  he  asks, 
••  when  they  go  flap,  flap,  up  and  down  in  the 
dirt,  casting  up  mire  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer?" 

The  costume  of  the  ladies  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  engravings  of  the  many  portraits 
of  the  sovereigns  themselves  taken  at  various 
periods  of  these  reigns,  particularly  those  of  Eliza- 
beth, of  whom  there  are  enough  to  form  a  chro- 
nological series. 

On  Mary's  accession  we  find  that,  although  in 


her  thirty-seventh  year,  she  suddenly  dianged  the 
sober  dress  adapted  to  her  former  retir^  aixl 
serious  habits  for  garments  of  the  gayest  descrip- 
tion and  the  newest  and  most  extravagant  fasbioo?. 
Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  was  ao  much 
struck  by  the  excess  to  which  she  carried  this 
taste  as  to  make  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  hit 
official  dispatches.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1553,  he  writes,  '*  She  is  one  of  the  ladies  in  the 
world  who  now  takes  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
dress ;"  and  in  another  dispatch  he  describes  her 
as  most  richly  attired  in  gold  embroidery,  dressed 
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after  the  French  fashion,  in  rohes  with  great  sleeves. 
He  Bays  she  carries  her  fancy  for  fine  clothing  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  even  the  ladies  who 
attend  on  her,  although  of  the  age  of  sixty,  wear 
dresses  of  cloth  of  gold  and  gay  colours  as  exquisite 
as  he  had  ever  seen  them  in  France,  even  at  the 
"  advenement "  of  Francis  or  anywhere  else.  On 
the  day  of  Mary's  procession  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster,  previous  to  her  coronation,  he  again 
mentions  the  French  fashion  of  the  dresses  worn 
hy  the  ladies  of  the  court.  This  French  fashion 
may  be  seen  in  the  large  picture  of  Mary  now  in 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A  later  fashion  introduced  gowns  of  velvet  or 
other  rich  stuffs,  made  with  short  sleeves  ter- 
minating at  the  elbow,  but  raised  to  a  great  height 
upon  the  shoulder,  the  under  dress  being  composed 
of  a  sort  of  doublet  or  waistcoat  like  a  man's,  and  a 
rich  cloth  of  gold  or  silver  petticoat,  fully  displayed 
by  the  branching  off  of  the  gown,  which  was  only 
fastened  across  the  chest  Stubbs  mentions  this 
masculine  habit  on  its  revival  with  some  slight 
modifications  in  his  time.  "  The  women,"  says 
he,  *'  have  doublets  and  jerkins  as  the  men  have, 
buttoned  up  to  the  breast,  and  made  with  wings, 
welts,  and  pinions  on  the  shoulder  points,  as  man's 
apparel  in  all  respects;"  and  in  Ulpian  Fulwell's 
Interlude,  *  Like  will  to  Like,  quoth  the  Devil  to 
the  Collier,'  printed  in  1568,  Nicol  Newfangle, 
the  Vice,  says, — 

**  I  learned  to  make  gowns  with  lonf  sleevps  and  wings; 
I  learned  to  make  rafTs  like  calves'  chftterltngs." 

The  ruff  of  lawn  or  cambric  was  first  worn, 
according  to  Stow,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  having  been  made  before  that  time 
of  holland ;  and  now  when  the  queen  had  them  of 
this  new  material  no  one  could  stiffen  or  starch 
them ;  she  therefore  sent  for  some  Dutchwomen, 
who  understood  this  mystery;  and,  in  1564,  a 
Fleming,  named  Mistress  Dingham  Vander  Flasse, 
came  to  England  and  obtained  great  reputation 
and  much  money  by  her  excellence  in  the  arts  of 
starching  and  starch-making. 

About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
enormous  fardingale  was  introduced ;  and  the  well- 
known  costume  in  which  her  majesty  went  to  St. 
Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  a.d.  1588,  may  be  compared  with  the 
equally  authentic  portrait  by  Mark  Gerrard,  in  his 
painting  of  the  Progress  of  Elizabeth  to  Hunsdon 
House,  engraved  at  p.  542  of  this  volume. 

Of  the  head-dresses  of  this  period  there  is  a 
most  elaborate  account  in  Stubbs :  the  hair  being 
"  curled,  frizled,  and  crisped,  laid  out  (a  world  to 
see)  on  wreathes  and  borders  from  one  ear  to  the 
other."  Perukes  and  false  hair  were  much  worn 
by  the  court  belles  of  the  day.  When  Hentzner 
saw  Elizabeth  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age, 
she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  and  Mr.  White, 
servant  to  the  queen,  writing  to  Mr.  William  Cecil, 
describes  his  having  seen  her  majesty  at  Tutbury 
with  black  hair;  but,  he  adds,   *'Mr.  Knowles 


told  me  she  wears  hair  of  sundry  colours."  Mr. 
Repton  remarks,  in  his  '  Observations  on  Female 
Head-dresses  in  England,'*  that,  *'  in  the  various 
pictures  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  she  has 
auburn  hair, — in  another,  black, — and  in  another, 
yellow,"  and  quotes  the  following  from  a  letter 
from  KnoUys  to  Cecil,  published  in  Chambers's 
*  Life  of  Mary  :* — "  so  that  now  here  are  six  wait- 
ing women,  although  none  of  reputation  but 
Mistress  Mary  Seaton,  who  is  praised  by  this 
queen  to  be  the  finest  busker  (that  is  to  say,  the 
finest  dresser  of  a  woman's  head  of  hair)  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  any  country,  whereof  we  have  seen 
divers  experiences  since  her  coming  hither ;  and, 
among  other  pretty  devices  yesterday  and  this 
day,  she  did  set  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen  that 
was  said  to  be  a  peretvyke,  that  showed  very 
delicately,  and  every  other  day  she  has  a  new 
device  of  head-dressing  without  any  cost,  and  yet 
setteth  forth  a  woman  gayly  well."  The  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  engraved  at  p.  540,  ante,  from  the 
painting  by  Zuchero,  exhibits  a  most  elaborate 
head-dress.  Besides  these  various  modes  of 
dressing  the  hair,  there  were  worn  caps,  hats, 
and  hoods  of  sundry  descriptions.  The  **  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  cap  "  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Velvet  hats  are  said  by  Stubbs  to  have  been  worn 
every  day  by  almost  artificers*  wives;  French 
hoods  by  every  merchant's  wife  and  **meane 
gentlewoman ;"  and  hats  of  taflfety,  or  "  els  of 
wools  at  leasV'  by  every  poor  cottager's  daughter. 
He  also  mentions  cauls  of  net- wire,  that  the  cloth 
of  gold,  &Cm  with  which  the  hair  was  sometimes 
covered,  might  be  shown  through,  and  "lattice 
caps  with  three  horns  or  comers,  like  the  forked 
caps  of  popish  priests."  These  caps  or  bonnets  of 
lattice  or  ermine  were,  by  an  ordinance  for  the 
reformation  of  gentlewomen's  head-dresses  about 
the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  forbidden 
to  all  persons  under  the  degree  of  a  gentlewoman 
born  and  having  a  right  to  bear  arms.f 

Stockings  of  knit  silk  and  worsted  were  first 
made  in  England  during  this  reign.  "Corked 
shoes,  pantoffles,  and  slippers,"  are  mentioned  by 
Stubbs  as  being,  "  some  of  black  velvet,  some  of 
white,  some  of  green,  and  some  of  yellow,  some  ot 
Spanish  leather,  and  some  of  English,  stitched 
with  silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  all 
over  the  foots,  with  other  gewgaws  innumerable." 
liooking-glasses  and  fans  of  ostrich  feathers,  with 
rich  handles  of  gold,  were  frequently  attached  to 
the  girdle.  Jewellery  of  all  descriptions  was  worn 
to  excess,  and  gloves  "  sweetwashed  "  (i.  e.  per- 
fumed), embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Masks 
of  black  velvet  came  also  much  into  fashion. 
Stubbs  says,  "  if  a  man  knew  not  their  guise  he 
would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  devil." 

The  armour  of  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabetli 
seldom  came  lower  than  the  knee,  complete  suits 
being  only  used  for  jousting.  The  morion  first 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  undergoes 
various  alterations  in  form  through  that  of  Eliza- 

•  AiduBdogia,  voL  S7,  f  Harieian  MS.  1770. 
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beth.  The  breast-plates  were  made  much  thicker 
in  order  to  be  bullet-proof;  and,  towards  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
pease-cod -bellied  doublet,  armour  invariably  taking 
Its  form  from  the  fasluon  of  the  civil  dress  of  the 
time. 

Carabines,  petronels,  and  dragons  are  added  to 
the  fire-arms  of  this  period.  Troops  called  cara- 
bins  are  first  mentioned  as  a  sort  of  light  cavalry 
in  1559.  The  petronel  was  so  called  from  its 
being  fired  from  the  chest,  and  the  dragon  from  its 
muzzle  being  generally  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  that  fabl^  monster,  the  troops  who  used  it 
subsequently  obtaining  the  name  of  dragons  or 
dragoons.  Camden  tells  us,  in  his  'Annals  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  that  she  first  caused  gunpowder 
to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  *'  that  she  might  not 
pray  and  pay  for  it  likewise  to  her  neighbours." 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
marked  by  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  then 
prevalent,  we  shall  begin  with  a  farewell  notice  of 
a  subject  which  has  already  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
our  attention.  Formerly  we  had  occasion  to  trace 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  chivalry;  in 
the  present  period  we  witness  its  complete  ex- 
tinction. Much  of  the  show,  indeed,  of  the 
knightly  and  romantic,  continued  to  be  exhibited 


in  the  festivals  that  graced  the  courtB  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth;  but  it  was  the  show  merely ; 
the  substance  of  chivalry,  as  an  animatiDg  and 
sustaining  element  of  the  national  life  and  strength 
was  gone ;  feelings  and  courtesies  derived  from  its 
spirit  still  enlivened  and  embellished  social  inter- 
course ;  but  the  jousts  and  tournaments  that  were 
still  occasionally  held  were  only  a  mimicry  of  the 
ancient  knightly  combats,  the  military  character  of 
which  they  had  almost  wholly  thrown  off,  to  assume 
that  of  mere  holiday  sports  or  pageants. 

A  circumstance  which  happened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  pericxl  may  be  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  decay  of  the  chivalrous  spirit 
that  had  already  taken  place.  As  hunting  was  in- 
convenient in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  Henry 
VI  I.  gave  permission  to  certain  '*  lusty  gentle- 
men," at  their  earnest  request,  to  hold  feats  of 
arms  in  Greenwich  Park,  the  objects  of  the  pe- 
titioners, as  stated  by  themselves,  beuig  ^  the 
eschewing  of  idleness,  the  ground  of  all  vice,  ar.d 
the  promotion  of  such  exercises  as  shall  be  honour- 
able, and  also  healthful  and  profitable  to  the 
body."  The  manner  in  which  these  feats  of  arms 
were  ordered  was  in  harmony  with  the  peacrful 
principle  that  inspired  them.  On  the  22nd  of 
May  a  green  tree  was  set  up  in  Greenwich  Park, 
and  upon  it  was  suspended  a  white  shield,  oo 
which  the  names  of  those  who  accepted  the  de- 
fiance were  inscribed ;  while  two  gentlemen,  with 
their  aids,  held  themselves  in  readiness,  every 
Thursday  and  Monday,  from  the  23rd  of  May  to 
the  20th  of  June,  to  answer  all  comers.  The 
weapons  were  casting  spears  and  bastard  swords, — 
that  is,  spears  without  points,  and  swords  without 
either  pomt  or  edge;  the  number  of  blows  wsb 
carefully  limited;  and,  for  further  assurance  uf 
safety,  no  thrust  was  to  be  dealt,  and  no  combatant, 
in  closing,  was  to  clutch  the  hand  of  his  antagonist 
Thus,  every  precaution  was  carefiiUy  adopted  that 
the  *'  healthful  exereise  "  should  indeed  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  by  rendering  it  as  harmless  as  a  game 
at  quarter-staff,  or  a  play  with  foils.* 

Such  was  diivalry  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  Henry  VIII., — ^young, 
rich,  enthusiastic,  and  skilful  in  every  waiiike 
exercise, — made  some  strenuous  efibrts  to  restore 
the  days  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  and  even  the 
fabulous  glories  of  King  Arthur;  but,  powerful 
though  he  was,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against 
him,  and  he  could  not  raise  chivalry  from  the 
dead.  Throngs  of  knights  and  ladies  were  abun- 
dant at  his  call;  and  gay  pavilions  rose,  and 
streamers  flutter^,  to  assemble  spectators,  that 
they  might  look  on,  and  applaud  the  valour  of  the 
combatants.  But  the  perilous  tournament,  and  the 
hot  mdlcte  were  no  longer  to  be  seen :  the  disport- 
ing champions  jousteid  in  pairs  with  r^MLled 
lances,  or  fought  behind  the  shelter  of  barnera 
with  edgeless  axes;  and  though  a  well-bruised 
knight  might  occasionally  go  limping  from. the 
lists,  yet  every  one  could  console  himself  with  the 
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thought  that  nothing  worse  than  to  be  beaten 
black  and  blue  was  now  to  be  encountered. 
During  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary 
we  hear  little  of  these  chivalrous  pageants,  which 
no  longer  enjoyed  the  fostering  encouragement  of 
royalty.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  they  should 
expenence  a  revival  during  such  a  reign  as  that  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  although  the  tilt-yard  was  now  re- 
opened for  the  gratification  of  a  virgin  queen  and 
female  court,  the  knight  only  entered  it  to  show 
the  caracoling  of  his  steed  and  the  elegance  of  his 
horsemanship ;  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  break  a 
spear  gracefully  and  keep  his  seat  firmly,  the  glory 
that  might  accrue  from  broken  ribs  or  transfixed 
limbs  never  crossing  his  imagination. 

As  the  joust  superseded  the  dangerous  touma* 
ment,  so  riding  at  the  ring  superseded  the  joust, 
and  became  so  great  a  favourite  that,  by  the  end  of 
this  period,  it  was  reduced  to  a  regular  science. 
This,  the  most  graceful,  as  well  as  the  safest  of  all 
the  warlike  exercises,  consisted  in  careering  at  a 
small  ring,  and  bearinff  it  off  upon  the  lance's  point. 
Three  courses  were  allowed  at  this  most  difficult 
mark,  which  was  suspended  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  rider's  eyebrow;  when,  if  the  point  of  the 
weapon  was  so  judiciously  aimed  as  to  enter  the 
circle,  the  fastening  yielded,  and  the  ring  was  borne 
off  in  triumph  on  the  extremity  of  the  lance. 

One  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  ancient  chival- 
rous combats  was  the  rise  of  the  duello^  or  duel ; 
a  change  which  introduced  an  entirely  new  system 
of  fence.  Instructors  in  the  use  of  the  sword  now 
became  so  numerous  that  a  fencing- school  was  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  town  in  England.  The 
masters  of  this  science  were  considered  of  such 
public  importance  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  they  were  formed  into  a  corporation  by 
letters  patent.  We  find,  also,  that  titles  and  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  according  to 
their  degrees  of  proficiency.  During  their  noviciate, 
the  tyros  in  fencing  were  called  scholars;  after 
they  had  acquired  a  certain  amoimt  of  skill,  they 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  provosts;  and  when 
they  had  attained  the  highest  step  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  were  called  masters.  These  two  last 
degrees  could  only  be  obtained  by  public  trials  of 
skill,  after  which  the  successful  candidates  were 
allowed  to  give  lessons  in  their  mystery.* 

The  first  combats  that  were  waged,  whether  in 
sport  or  earnest,  aAer  the  lists  had  been  abandoned, 
were  those  of  sword  and  buckler;  and  notwith- 
standing the  apparently  formidable  character  of 
these  weapons,  such  encounters  were  comparatively 
harmless,  on  account  of  the  conventional  laws  that 
constituted  "  fair  play."  The  combatants  only 
struck  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  on  no 
occasion  were  permitted  to  foin ;  and  it  was  thought 
unmanly  to  strike  beneath  the  girdlcf  Dexterity 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons  quickly  became  uni- 
versal, as  handling  them  grew  to  be  a  favourite 
sport;  and  a  common  practice  in  London,  on 
holidays,  after  evening  prayers  was,  for  the  young 

*  CaodeB— Aicham.  \  Camden.  I 


apprentices  to  exercise  themselves  before  their 
master's  door  with  ^  bucklers  and  wasters."  The 
buckler  in  general  use  is  described  as  having  been 
about  a  foot  in  breadth,  with  a  spike  four  or  five 
inches  long  in  the  centre.*  A  different  kind  of 
weapon  for  the  duel,  however,  was  introduced  into 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  certain 
desperado  named  Rowland  York :  this  was  the 
rapier,  a  thrust  of  which  was  more  deadly  than  the 
stroke  of  a  sword,  and  parried  with  much  greater 
difficulty.  A  complete  revolution  had  therefore  to 
be  made  in  the  science  of  fencing ;  and  while  the 
foin  now  became  the  chief  mode  of  attack,  a  dagger 
wielded  in  the  left  hand,  for  the  purposes  of  parry- 
ing, superseded  the  use  of  the  buckler.  This  in- 
novation is  thus  deplored  by  Porter  in  his  comedy 
of  '  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon': — 
*'  Sword-and-buckler  fight  begins  to  grow  out  of 
use ;  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  if  it  be  once  gone,  this 
poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up ; 
then  a  good  tall  sword-and-buckler  man  will  be 
spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  rabbit."  This  doleful  pre- 
diction was  soon  accomplished.  The  new  weapons, 
after  having  been  adopted  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  were  naturally  assumed  by  the  inferior 
orders,  while  the  sword  and  buckler  were  now  so 
much  despised  that  the  term  of  swash-buckler  was 
applied  to  the  bully  whose  combats  were  attended 
with  more  noise  than  real  danger. 

As  hot  blood  and  rivalry  were  very  abundant  in 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  much  time  and  attention 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  fencing ;  and  as  the 
use  of  the  rapier  was  most  complete  m  the  schools 
of  the  continent,  and  especially  of  Italy,  young 
gentlemen  went  thither  to  be  perfected  in  the 
science,  while  foreigners  were  firequently  invited  to 
give  lessons  in  London.  These  teachers  were  at 
first  particularly  chary  in  communicating  their 
choice  hits  to  any  except  their  favourite  pupils; 
and  to  enhance  the  estimation  of  their  profession, 
they  were  accustomed  to  teach  with  closed  doors, 
after  having  searched  every  place  in  the  apartment 
to  ascertain  that  no  lurkers  were  within.  A  science 
thus  cultivated  was  naturally  refined  upon ;  and  as 
if  rapier  and  dagger  had  not  been  sufficiently 
deadly,  the  use  of  what  was  called  a  '*  case  of 
rapiers  "  was  sometimes  introduced  in  the  foreign 
schools,  and  the  pupil  was  taught  to  wield  one  in 
each  hand,  at  the  same  instant,  with  equal  dex- 
terity and  effect.  As  the  superior  length  of  the 
weapon  also  gave  a  decided  advantage  to  an 
assailant,  many  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  tucks 
of  a  most  preposterous  length.  But  Elizabeth  put 
down  tliis  unfair  practice  in  the  same  fashion  that 
the  Czar  Peter  reformed  the  beards  of  the  Russians 
a  century  later.  She  stationed  grave  citizens  at 
every  gate,  who  broke  the  points  of  the  rapiers  that 
exceeded  a  yard  in  length,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  common  standard.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that  this  new  mode  of  encounter  was 
at  length  attended  with  happy  effects.  As  the 
science  of  fence  continued  to  improve,  it  was  soon 
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discovered  that  the  rapier  was  too  dangerous  to  be 
lightly  provoked,  while  skill  in  the  use  of  it  was 
not  so  easily  procured  as  in  the  handling  of  sword 
and  buckler ;  and  therefore,  even  before  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  informed  by  the 
annalist,  that  ^*  suddenly  the  general  quarrel  of 
fighting  abated."* 

Another  important  change  took  place  during 
this  period  in  the  practice  of  archery,  an  arm  of 
national  power  which  had  hitherto  been  of  higher 
importance  even  than  chivalry  itself  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  its  great- 
ness. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, the  bow  still  continued  to  be  the  principal 
weapon  of  an  English  army;  and  the  deadly 
execution  which  it  wrought  at  Flodden,  as  well  as 
on  subsequent  occasions,  still  seemed  to  vindicate 
its  ancient  reputation.  The  statutes,  accordingly, 
still  enforced  the  practice  of  archery  with  as  much 
rigour  as  ever,  prohibiting  unlawful  games,  and 
inflicting  severe  penalties  on  such  as  used  the 
hand-gun  and  the  cross-bow.  By  a  law  of  Henry 
VIII.  a  fine  of  lOL  was  denounced  against  any  one 

*  Holinshad.— Stow. 


who  kept  a  cross-bow  in  his  house ;  aod  erm 
subject  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  who  tm 
exempted  by  age,  infirmity,  or  office,  was  reqoirec 
to  keep  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  excfcise  himskf  n 
shooting.  Fathers,  guardians,  and  mssten  of  sp- 
prentices,  were  also  commanded  to  tetd  the  nil; 
children  under  their  care  the  use  of  thebow,iai 
compel  them  to  shoot  on  holidays,  and  at  erm 
convenient  season.  Henry  was  himself  in  a- 
cellent  archer,  and  delighted  in  meetings  of  b 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  competition  in  shootiiif. 
At  one  of  these  held  at  Windsor  he  iras  somiE 
pleased  with  the  remarkable  skill  of  a  citizen  bs. 
Shoreditch  that,  in  a  merry  mood,  he  infested  b 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,— a  mod- 
dignity  long  afterwards  retained  by  the  captain  s 
the  London  archers,  who  was  thereby  entitled  a 
select  the  marquises,  earls,  and  lords  of  his  una): 
court.  But  the  efforts  of  this  king  to  retsid  k 
departure  of  English  archery  were  as  abomreii 
his  efforts  to  revive  the  spirit  of  ancient  dunlrr. 
It  was  found  that  the  arrow  that  flew  Ee  iIk 
silent  pestilence  was  less  effective  than  theviss 
thunderbolt  of  modem  warfare ;  and  in  aTcrrfei 
years  after  the  close  of  his  reign  the  "  gwrf« 
wing ''  had  almost  ceased  to  carry  d^  in  ^ 
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not  to  shoot,  as  they  listed,  and  with  such  weapons 
as  suited  their  own  good  pleasure,  while  the  long- 
bow was  chiefly  used  as  an  instrument  of  the 
chase,  or  for  the  purposes  of  healthful  exercise. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  English  archery, 
as  we  must  do  in  this  chapter,  we  may  stop  for  a 
moment  to  explain  the  causes  to  which  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  peculiar  excellence.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  surpassing  dexterity  of  our  bowmen  was 
the  result  of  extraordinary  care  and  diligence 
bestowed  upon  minutiae  very  seldom  attended  to  or 
thought  of  m  the  holiday  work  of  modem  archery. 
In  the  first  place,  great  care  was  taken  that  the 
material  selected  for  the  bow -stave  should  combine 
the  requisite  strength  and  elasticity.  On  this 
account  the  yew  was  preferred  by  the  bowyers  of 
England  for  the  fabrication  of  the  national  wea- 
pon, and  the  piece  chosen  required  to  be  free  from 
every  kind  of  knot  or  defect.  After  it  was  pro- 
perly seasoned,  great  skill  was  required  in  the 
fashioning  and  smoothing  of  the  stave,  so  that  it 
should  taper,  by  fine  and  just  degrees,  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremities.  If  this  point  were  ne- 
glected the  necessary  strain  upon  the  weapon 
would  break  it.  With  regard  to  the  string,  if  it 
was  too  hard,  or  too  fine,  it  would  cut  the  wood  of 
the  bow ;  and  if  made  of  coarse  materials,  it  was 
apt  to  break,  and  leave  the  archer  defenceless; 
and  therefore,  "  God  send  us  good  stringers  I" 
ejaculates  old  Ascham  with  very  proper  devotion, 
for,  even  though  in  conflict  the  shooter  should 
have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  which  was  generally 
the  case,  yet  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  down 
during  the  process  of  stringing  it  anew.  This 
essential  article,  therefore,  was  generally  made  of 
silk,  and  twisted  with  abundance  of  care  and  skill. 
The  shooters  with  the  cross-bow,  on  the  contrary, 
required  strings  of  gut,  on  account  of  their  great 
strength,  to  endure  the  strain  in  windmg  up  the 
instrument ;  but,  in  damp  or  rainy  weather,  cords 
of  this  description  often  became  useless,  as  was  the 
case  with  those  of  the  Genoese  cross-bowmen  at 
the  battle  of  Azincourt.  The  English  archers  used 
to  carry  their  bows  in  cases  made  of  woollen  or 
canvass  cloth,  by  which  such  accidents  were 
avoided.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  bow 
was  laid  up  at  home,  it  required  very  tender  treat- 
ment to  be  kept  in  a  serviceable  state.  It  miist 
not  stand  too  near  the  wall,  for  the  damp  would 
injure  it;  nor  in  too  dry  a  place,  where  it  would 
become  brittle;  and  it  must  often  be  carefully 
wiped  and  rubbed,  to  preserve  its  freshness  and 
elasticity.  The  construction  of  a  good  arrow  was 
as  critical  as  that  of  a  good  bow ;  and  the  three 
several  parts  of  which  it  was  composed — the  stel^ 
or  shaft,  the  feathers,  and  the  head — were  al!  tK 
objects  of  the  most  careful  attention*  The  wood  ^ 
the  amjw  for  war  was  geiierally  of  asp ;  that  J^\ 
iport  was  selected  from  a  variety  of  trees,  acf*^^    V\^ 


aimed  at ;  and  the  second  feather  of  die  wing  of 
the  grey  goose  was  deemed  the  best  by  the  most 
skilful  fletchers.  Sometimes,  as  we  find  from  the 
old  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  the  arrow  of  a  critical 
archer  was  feathered  from  the  wing  of  the  swan  or 
the  peacock,  and  bound  at  the  notching  with  white 
silk.  The  arrow-heads  were  made  of  fine  steel, 
and  those  used  by  the  English  archers  were  either 
broad  or  forked.  The  broad  arrow  had  two  sharp 
barbs  pointing  backwards  to  the  feathers,  and  the 
forked  arrow  two  pointing  forwards.  The  other 
extremity  of  the  shaft  was  notched  with  a  hollow, 
either  broad  and  shallow,  or  narrow  and  deep, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  string.  In  accord- 
ance with  all  this  nicety  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
ancient  national  artillery,  the  offices  of  the  bow- 
maker,  the  fletcher,  and  the  stringer,  were  all  kept 
separate ;  excellence  in  any  of  these  departments 
was  a  source  of  consideration  and  wealth ;  and  a 
good  bow,  and  well-tried  sheaf  of  arrows,  became  an 
important  family  inheritance  in  the  house  of  an 
English  yeoman. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  English  archery  its  fol- 
lowers repaired  to  the  field  of  battle  or  the  green- 
wood with  nothing  but  their  weapons;  and  in 
shooting  they  were  only  anxious  to  hit  the  broad 
figure  of  a  man  or  a  deer,  without  caring  about 
any  specified  part.  But  when  the  importance  of 
the  bow  had  been  more  fully  appreciated,  a  more 
exact  degree  of  skill  was  cultivated ;  the  train- 
ing marks  were  made  more  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  resources  of  the  archer  were  multi- 
plied. He  at  length  took  the  field  with  a  bracer 
or  close  sleeve  upon  his  left  arm,  made  of  strong 
materials,  to  guard  his  doublet,  and  perfectly 
smooth,  that  the  rebound  of  the  string  might  not 
be  impeded ;  while  upon  his  right  hand  he  wore 
a  shooting- glove,  to  protect  his  fingers  from  being 
chafed  while  drawing  the  cord  to  full  stretch; 
and  as  the  fore-finger  was  most  employed  in  diis 
action,  the  leather  that  covered  it  was  thicker  than 
that  of  the  rest.  His  arrows  were  carried  either 
in  a  quiver  or  in  a  sheaf  at  his  belt.  The  shafts 
varied  in  head,  weight,  and  thickness,  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  mark,  the  distance  to  be  reached, 
and  the  capricious  changes  of  the  wind. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  in  suiting  the  archer 
with  proper  accoutrements  ;  but  greater  difficulty 
still  remained  in  acquiring  skill  to  use  them. 
Even  the  first  process  of  all — the  bending  of  an 
English  bow— was  a  feat  which  an  English  archer 
only  could  perform,  on  account  of  the  nicely  com- 
bined exertion  of  strength  and  skill  which  it  de- 

t\de4;  Mid  the  second  process,  that  of  drawing 
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their  size  and  Btrength.  In  training  himself  at 
the  puhlic  hutts  for  actual  service,  the  archer  had 
first  to  select  the  arrow  most  proper  for  the  mark 
to  be  shot  at ;  and,  having  done  this,  he  placed 
himself  in  an  attitude  by  which  strength  of  pull 
might  be  combined  with  steadiness  of  aim.  If  a 
wind  rose,  increased,  or  fell,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  allowance  accordingly — ^a  process  of  calcu- 
lation which  long  experience  only  could  teach,  but 
without  which  the  mere  aim  was  useless,  as  the 
arrow  would  swerve  from  the  mark.  In  drawing 
the  string,  so  as  to  bring  the  arrow  up  to  the  head 
for  a  strong  and  distant  shot,  the  pull  required  to 
be  firm  and  uniform,  as  a  sudden  strain  would 
either  snap  the  string  or  break  the  bow ;  and  in 
letting  loose,  the  arrow  had  to  be  delivered 
smartly,  after  a  good  aim  had  been  taken,  since 
the  least  hesitation  would  cause  the  hand  to 
swerve.  Among  the  many  bad  habits  which 
young  archers  were  apt  to  acquire,  and  which  it 
was  difficult  to  cure,  one  consisted  in  looking  at 
the  point  of  the  arrow,  instead  of  the  mark,  in 
taking  aim ;  as  a  remedy  for  this,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  them  to  practise  in  the  dark,  with 
lights  set  up  at  proper  distances. 

One  peculiarity  in  English  shooting  especially 
distinguished  it  nom  the  archery  of  other  countries. 
In  drawing  the  cord  of  his  strong  rigid  bow  to  the 
full  stretch,  the  archer  did  not  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  his  right  arm  merely :  on  the  contrary, 
he  threw  himself  a  step  forward  in  the  act,  press- 
ing with  all  his  weight  against  the  weapon  with 
his  left  hand,  so  that  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders 
were  all  brought  at  once  into  full  play ;  and  while 
the  arrow  was  so  well  aimed  that  it  bit  the  mark, 
it  struck  with  a  force  that  plate  and  mail  could 
seldom  withstand. 

From  all  this,  we  may  perceive  the  causes  in 
which  the  great  superiority  of  the  English  bow- 
men originated,  and  need  be  no  longer  staggered 
at  the  almost  miraculous  shots  which  they  fre- 
quently accomplished.  In  the  old  ballads,  four 
hundred  yards  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
distance  at  which  the  mark  was  set ;  and  the  mark 
itself  was  nothing  but  a  slender  hazel  rod,  that 
was  to  be  cleft  in  two  with  a  broad  arrow.  While 
such  trials  as  these  were  probably  confined  to  per- 
sons of  first-rate  skill,  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIII., 
no  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  allowed 
to  shoot  at  a  mark  nearer  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  From  what  has  been  stated  we  may 
also  perceive  the  causes  of  that  invincible  dislike 
which  the  people  evinced  in  every  reign  to  the 
archery  laws,  and  the  necessity  to  which  the 
legislature  was  reduced  of  increasing  the  penalties 
for  disobedience  to  their  requirements.  The 
people  felt  it  an  intolerable  bondage  to  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  their  merry  village  sports,  for 
shooting  at  the  butts  under  the  directing  eye  of  a 
master ;  and  the  long  apprenticeship  in  the  latter 
exercise,  that  lasted  from  infancy  to  matured  man- 
hood, seemed  scarcdv  repaid  even  by  the  wonderful 
dexterity  it  conferred. 


Chivalry  and  feudalism  had  made  large  trains 
of  followers  the  appendages  of  rank,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  ostentation,  ambition,  or  security;  but 
now  the  nobles  were  obliged  greatly  to  curtail  their 
retinues,  to  suit  the  altered  arrangements  and 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  age  was  now  gone  by 
when  an  earl  could  ride  forth  with  a  small  army  of 
well-harnessed  followers,  or  man  his  castle  with  a 
powerful  domestic  garrison.  The  change,  how* 
ever  was  only  gradually  brought  about  In  the 
reign  of  Mary,  some  of  the  higher  nobility  had 
still  two  hundred  retainers  in  their  train.  But 
Elizabeth  would  not  grant  license  to  any  nobleman 
to  entertain  more  than  a  hundred  followers.* 
A  similar  change  took  place  in  the  equipment  of 
these  retainers,  whose  weapons,  when  they  were 
armed,  now  consisted  simply  of  sword  and  buck- 
ler, and,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  of  rapia* 
and  dagger.  Even  this  piece  of  state  was  reserved 
for  occasions  of  particular  display ;  for  every-day 
attendance  the  nobleman  was  content  with  a  few 
of  his  unarmed  domestics  at  his  heel,  while  a 
favourite  page  or  servant  followed  immediately 
behind  him,  bearing  his  rapier.  A  retinue  sncfa 
as  Chat  with  which  the  king-maldng  Warwick  had 
been  wont  to  enter  the  metropolis,  would  now  hare 
thrown  London  into  an  uproar,  and  the  presump- 
tuous noble  into  the  Tower.  The  roy«l  traio, 
however,  although  it  came  to  be  a  better  <ndered 
band  than  formerly,  still  remained  exoesuvely 
numeroas.  Elizabeth,  when  she  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  on  some  occasions  required 
for  the  conveyance  of  her  household  the  services 
of  twenty-four  thousand  horses  from  the  ooonty  in 
which  she  had  been  residing.  And  yet  the  rdater 
of  this  fact  assures  us,  that  the  other  ocmtempomy 
sovereigns  of  Europe  had  still  greater  trains  of 
attendants.t  Those  persons  who  were  entertained 
for  the  purposes  of  public  processions  and  other 
out-door  attendance,  besides  knights,  nobles,  and 
guards,  consisted  of  gentlemen-pensioners  and 
yeomen.  When  Henry  VIII.  and  also  Elizabeth 
thus  issued  from  the  palace  in  regal  parade,  the 
people  expressed  Uieir  homage  by  falling  on  their 
knees,  and  remaining  in  Siat  attitude  till  the 
sovereign  passed  by.} 

The  attendants  by  whom  the  nobles  were  served 
consisted  of  three  difierent  classes.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  gentlemen  of  good  family,  and  younger 
sons  of  knights  and  esquires.  These  waited  upon 
the  nobleman  who,  in  feudal  times,  would  have 
ranked  as  their  chief,  and  either  lived  in  bis  bouse 
as  friends,  or  held  the  highest  offices  in  his  esta- 
blishment ;  and  while  ''  he  stood  their  good  lord" 
in  all  difficulty  and  danger,  and  promoted  th^ir 
advancement  by  his  patronage,  they  were  consi- 
dered bound  to  defend  his  interests,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  draw  their  swords  in  his  behalf.     The 

•  Strjrpe.  t  Haniion't  DeMriplion  of  Briteia. 

t  IIenUner*fl  Itinerary.  Htntiner  «u  a  Gennaa,  win  ham  viiltoa 
an  aeouuntofhis  travels  through  Tarions  cowntriM  of  RwDpe.  ia 
good  Latin.  Ha  vidted  England  in  1508.  and  tha  githarf  hw 
work  trlalinf  to  this  ooanb?  «•■  transSaaed  aad 
Honuse  Walpolc,  la  1757. 
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next  class,  who  were  properly  called  retainers^ 
were  persons  of  a  much  inferior  description.  Their 
duty  was  to  attend  their  lord  on  processions  and 
public  occasions,  without  living  in  the  house,  or 
performing  any  menial  services ;  and  for  this  they 
had  a  hood  and  a  suit  of  clothes  annually,  together 
with  daily  maintenance  and  occasional  gratuities. 
The  servants,  properly  so  called,  were  those  who 
lived  in  the  house,  and  were  chiefly  confined  to  its 
domestic  services.  They  wore  the  livery  of  their 
office,  which  generally  was  a  blue  coat,  together 
with  a  badge  of  silver,  shaped  like  a  shield,  on  the 


left  arm,  and  having  engraven  on  it  the  coat-of- 
arms  or  device  of  the  master.  The  same  badge  of 
cognisance  was  also  worn  by  the  retainers,  rer- 
sons  of  much  lower  degree  had  also  their  attend- 
ants, partly  for  protection,  partlv  for  show.  The 
citizens  of  London  and  their  wives,  for  example, 
were  attended  in  their  evening  excursions  by  their 
prentices,  who  carried  a  lantern  or  candle  in  their 
hands,  and  a  stout  club  on  their  shoulders.* 


•  Donoe't  Illnttratioiis  of  Shaktpeara.— Holinshed.— Strype.— 
Stoir. 


SlTATB  CABBiAtfB  ov  QtTKXir  Elisabxtb.    Fhnu  Hoefhagert  Frint  of  Koaneh  Filaee. 


As  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were, 
equally  with  their  subjects,  great  lovers  of  j^ageants 
and  processions,  the  wealth  of  town  corporations, 
and  the  talents  of  cunning  artificers,  were  largely 
employed  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste ;  and 
poetry,  pyrotechny,  and  painting  exhausted  their 
resources,  to  welcome  the  royal  entrance  into  tower 
and  town.  In  general  these  exhibitions  were  suffi- 
ciently absurd  and  puerile — the  personages  of 
which  the  pageants  were  composed  still  consisting 
of  a  rabble-rout  of  giants,  dragons,  hobby-horses, 
monsters,  virtues,  vices,  religious  personifications, 
and  the  nine  worthies,  as  in  much  earlier  times ; 
and  the  common  accompaniments  of  the  show  being 
the  hissing  and  blazing  of  fireworks,  the  pealing  of 
bells,  the  thundering  of  ordnance,  and  the  deafen- 
ing clangour  of  all  kinds  of  music.  "  The  Eng- 
lish," says  Hentzner,  "  are  vastly  fond  of  great 
noises  that  fill  the  ear,  such  as  the  firing  of 
cannon,  beating  of  drums,  and  ringing  of  bells." 
"  It  is  common  among  the  people,"  he  adds,  "  for 
a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a  glass  in  their 
heads  to  get  up  into  some  belfry,  and  ring  the 
bells  for  hours  together  for  the  sake  of  exercise." 
These  sights  and  sounds  stunned  the  senses  of 
foreigners,  who  used  to  sav  that  the  English  either 
had  too  much  money,  or  did  not  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  We  may  notice  one  or  two  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  foolery.  Grafton,  in  describing  the 
procession  of  Mary  through  London,  before  her 
coronation,  tells  us  that  "  at  the  upper  end  of 
Gracechurch-street,  there  was  a  pageant  made  by 
the  Florentines ;  it  was  very  high,  and  on  the  top 
thereof  there  stood  four  pictures ;  and  in  the  midst 
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of  them,  and  the  highest,  there  stood  an  angel  nil 
in  green,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand ;  and  when 
the  trumpeter,  who  stood  secretly  within  the 
pageant,  did  sound  his  trumpet,  the  angel  did  put 
his  truitfpet  to  his  mouth,  as  though  it  had  been 
the  same  that  had  sounded."  Another  exhibition, 
presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich,  in 
15*78,  was  a  choice  assemblage  of  rare  and  splendid 
scenery  and  personifications,  among  which  Mercury 
paraded  before  her  majesty  in  a  coach,  **  the 
whole  whereof  was  covered  with  birds,  and  naked 
spirits  hanging  by  the  heels  in  the  air,  and  clouds 
cunningly  painted  out,  as  though  by  some  thun- 
der-crack they  had  been  shaken  and  tormented."* 
One  of  the  parts  of  this  Norwich  pageant,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  more  interesting  character.  In  St. 
Stephen's  parish  the  foreign  artisans  had  prepared 
a  spectacle,  into  which  neither  god  nor  knight  was 
admitted,  but  the  object  of  which  was  to  illustrate 
the  processes  and  recommend  the  encouragement  of 
some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  national 
industry.  A  stage,  forty  feet  in  length  and  eight 
in  breadth,  was  erected,  from  the  top  of  which 
to  the  ground  was  a  slope,  resembling  a  free-stone 
wall,  covered  with  paintings  that  represented  the 
different  kinds  of  weaving,  from  the  finest  to  the 
coarsest  fabrics.  Upon  the  stage  were  eight  little 
girls  spinning  worsted-yam  at  one  end,  and  as 
many  knitting  worsted  hose  at  the  other ;  while  a 
boy,  who  stood  in  the  midst,  representing  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  city,  addressed  the  queen  in  a 
poetical  speech,  describing  the  profitableness  of 


*  NkhorfProgTcswfofQiMenElixabrtli. 
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Buch  occupations  to  society.  One  verse  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  this  new  school  of  poetry : — 

"  We  bought  before  the  things  that  now  we  sell; 

These  slender  imps,  their  works  do  pass  the  waves ; 
God's  peace  aud  thine  we  hold,  and  prosper  well ; 

or  every  mouth  the  hands  the  charges  savet. 
Thus  through  thy  help,  and  aid  uf  power  divine, 
Dotli  Norwich  live,  whose  hearts  aud  goods  are  thine.'* 

While  the  nobles,  knights,  and  gallants  of  the 
royal  train  probably  looked  upon  this  mechanical 
display  with  lordly  scorn,  little  dreaming  that  such 
utensils  were  so  soon  to  supersede  their  swords 
and  truncheons,  Elizabeth's  masculine  good  sense 
regarded  it  with  very  different  feelings.  "  This 
show,'*  says  the  ancient  chronicler  of  the  progress, 
"  pleased  her  majesty  so  greatly,  as  she  particu- 
larly viewed  the  knitting  and  spinning  of  the  chil- 
dren, perused  the  looms,  and  noted  the  several 
works  and  commodities  which  were  made  by  these 
means."* 

But  the  utmost  of  splendour  and  refinement 
which  courtly  pageants  had  attained  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  displayed  in  those  of 
Kenilworth,  when  the  queen  made  a  progress 
thither  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Litcester,  in  1575; 
and  as  the  exhibitions  ru  this  occasion  have  been 
minutely  detailed  by  two  writers,  each  admirably 
qualified  in  his  way  for  the  taskjt  we  shall  select, 
and  condense  from  their  narratives,  a  few  parti- 
culars of  this  memorable  visit. 

*  Nichol's  Progresses. 

t  George  Gascoigne,  an  accomplished  soldier,  courtier,  scholar,  and 
poet,  who  always  appended  to  his  signature  the  motto  "  Tarn  Marti 
quam  Mereurio ;"  and  Robert  Laneham,  clerk  of  the  council-chamber, 
who  has  been  permanently  embalmed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenil- 
worth. Gascoigne,  like  a  true  poet,  gives  a  copy  of  all  the  verses  and 
speeches,  while  the  lively  Laneham  confines  himself  to  the  pageants 
and  shows.  Both  tracts  are  reprintad  in  Nicholas  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elisabeth. 


Before  the  queen's  arrival  at  the  castle  of  b 
favourite,  and  when  she  had  reached  Long  Iclii^- 
ton,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  splendid  eii.c- 
tainment,  in  a  tent  of  such  vast  diineD&ioD&, Li 
the  pins  of  it  alone  composed  seven  cart-bi\ 
The  banquet  being  ended,  the  throng  of  bdd 
and  attendants  rose  and  proceeded  to  KeniWi, 
when,  on  entering  the  park  before  the  castle,  i> 
queen  was  greeted  by  one  of  the  ancient  Sib  i 
in  appropriate  costume,  who  addressed  her  mp 
with  prophetic  promises  of  glory,  happinesN  id. 
a  long  life.  The  party  then  arriving  at  the  a- 
mense  pile  of  the  castle-gate,  found  it  guank 
a  warden  of  correspondent  dimensions,  diesei  l 
white  silk,  and  armed  with  a  club,  while  i  ^u: 
of  huge  keys  hung  at  his  girdle.  This  giant,  bei: 
roused  from  his  repose  by  the  thronging  and  ci.^ 
mouring,  demanded,  in  a  ferocious  8pach,lhf  ffc« 
of  the  disturbance ;  till,  suddenly  awe-stnick  k  l 
lion*like  port  of  the  queen,  he  dropped  on  hisb& 
tendered  his  keys  and  club  at  her  feet  in  tob^ 
submission,  and  ordered  his  trumpeters  up  ^ 
wall  to  sound  the  welcome  of  the  royal  visix 
At  this  command  six  huge  giants,  each  eigii' ^ 
in  height,  and  who  representdl  the  Anak-like-- 
of  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  lifted  their  ^  -' 
trumpets,  of  enormous  length  and  calihrc,  ta  tv 
mouths,  and  thundered  forth  the  welcome  of  Q^s- 
Elj^^abeth  to  her  castle  of  Kenilworth.  T^ 
figures,  however,  that  seemed  to  be  flesh  i: 
blood,  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  prr 
nothing  but  pasteboard  aud  buckram ;  and,  s : 
the  case  of  the  pageant  of  the  Florentines  to  (^' 
Mary,  a  living  trumpeter  stood  behind  eacb  p:- 
to  produce  the  music. 


KiNiLwoETH  CAtTLB,  at  It  appeared  in  16S0.     From  the  Freeso  PaiatiB|  at  Nevmhaa. 
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After  the  queen  had  entered,  and  left  behind 
these  "  harmonious  blasters,"  on  her  way  to  the 
gate   that    led   into    the   base^court   she  passed 
the    banks    of  a    fair    lake,    upon    the  waters 
of  which  floated  an  island  covered  with  reeds, 
and  illuminated  with  torches,  like  a  moving  orb 
of  light  advancing  through  the  gloom.     In  the 
midst  of  this  splendour  stood,  attended  by  two 
hand-maidens,  the  long  enchanted  queen  of  ro- 
mance, the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who,  in  a  poetical 
speech,  told  her  fair  sister  of  the  Britons'  race, 
that  she  had  dwelt  concealed  within  the  recesses  of 
this  lake  ever  since  the  days  of  her  beloved  King 
Arthur,  because  evil  ages  and  generations  had  un- 
ceasingly vexed  the  land  with  war  and  confusion. 
But  now,  as  a  blessed  reign  and  halcyon  days  had 
succeeded,  she  had  emerged  from  her  conceal- 
ment, that  she  might  deliver  lake  and  dominion 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  sovereign.     Elizabeth 
answered    this   address    with    sportive  readiness. 
The  lake,  she  said,  she  had  hitherto  accounted  her 
own ;   but,  as  this  had  been  an  error,  she  would 
confer  with  the  lady  upon  the  subject  at  some 
more  convenient  time.     A  burst  of  music  followed 
this  dialogue ;    and  the  queen,    passing    onward 
through  a  scene  that  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
part  of  fairy-land  without  the  aid  of  such  person- 
ages, arrived  at  a  stately  bridge  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth ;  upon  the  posts 
of  which  were  suspended  rich  gifts  from  the  various 
divinities  of  the  classical  mythology.     There  were 
cages   of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  birds  from  Syl- 
vanus;  silver  basins  of  rich  fruits  from  Pomona; 
bowls  of  grain  from   Ceres;   clusters  of  grapes 
from  Bacchus ;  and  other  appropriate  gifts  from  the 
rest  of  the  deities,  expressive  of  affection  to  the  fair 
majesty  of  England.     These  acts  of  courtesy  and 
homage,  intermingled  with  abundance  of  poetry 
and  trumpeting,  ushered  the  queen  into  the  inner 
court,  from  which  she  was  conveyed  to  her  cham- 
ber ;  and  then  followed  such  thundering  of  ord- 
nance and  blazing  of  fireworks   "as  if  Jupiter 
would  show  himself  to  be  no  further  behind  with 
his  welcome  than  the  rest  of  his  gods."     The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  the  forenoon   was   spent   in 
domestic  quiet  and  public  devotion ;  in  the  after- 
noon, music  and  dancing  succeeded ;  and  at  night 
there  was  such  a  display  of  fireworks  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  England ;  "  with  such  continuance, 
terror,  and  vehemency,"  says  Laneham,  "  that  the 
eavens  thundered,  the  waters  scourged,  the  earth 
shook," — meaning  thereby  that  there  was  about  as 
much  noise,  glitter,  and  smoke  as  would  now  be 
produced  by  an  ordinary  display  of  pyrotechnics 
in  the  poorest  of  our  public  tea-gardens. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  queen 
hunted.  At  night,  after  the  hart  had  been  killed, 
and  when  her  majesty  was  returning,  there  issued 
from  a  part  of  the  wood  that  was  lighted  with 
torches  a  salvage  man  (hombre  selvagio),  who  ap- 
proached the  company,  carrying  in  his  hand  an 
oaken  sapling  pluclced  up  by  the  roots,  while  his 


body,  in  lieu  of  dress,  was  overgrown  with  moss 
and  ivy.  This  hirsute  child  of  the  woods  had  beea 
roused  from  the  depths  of  his  solitude  by  the 
strange  concourse  that  had  broken  in  upon  his 
haunts ;  and  he  invoked  his  old  companions  the 
nymphs,  satyrs,  and  sylvan  deities,  to  come,  and 
solve  the  subject  of  his  wonderment  But  the 
gods  were  either  deaf  or  obdurate,  and  not  one 
attended  to  his  call ;  upon  which  he  bethought  him- 
self of  his  loquacious  ^end  Echo,  and  called  upon 
her  accordingly,  with  a  long  string  of  questions, 
the  last  word  of  each  of  which,  responded  by  a 
distant  voice,  served  as  an  answer  to  the  query.  By 
this  mode  of  dialogue,  which  was  then  a  favourite 
among  other  poetical  conceits,  the  savage  learned 
that  he  was  now  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  of 
queens  and  goddesses,  and,  thunderstruck  at  such 
an  awful  intimation,  he  broke  his  tree  in  token  of 
submission,  and  hurled  the  root  to  a  distance.  But 
here  he  acted  his  part  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion ;  for  the  blundering  missive  whizzed  close  past 
the  queen's  palfrey,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
the  courtiers,  until  she  graciously  assured  them 
that  she  had  received  no  hurt. 

Tuesday  was  spent  in  music  aAd  dancing,  and 
on  Wednesday  there  was  a  hunt.  On  Thursday 
a  sport  was  exhibited,  which,  without  doubt,  was 
more  grateful  to  a  laige  portion  of  the  company 
than  anything  that  Olympus  or  Fairy-land  could 
have  furnished.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
baiting  of  thirteen  bears ;  and  in  the  extatic  de- 
scription of  Laneham  we  have  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  bear-garden  most  vividly  pictured.  "It 
was  a  sport  very  pleasant  of  these  beasts,"  he 
exclaims,  "  to  see  the  bear  with  his  piukey  eyes 
leering  after  his  enemy's  approach ;  the  nimble- 
ness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage , 
and  the  force  and  experience  of  the  bear  again,  to 
avoid  the  assaults :  if  he  were  bitten  in  one  place, 
how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free  :  but  if 
he  were  taken  once,  then  what  shift  with  biting, 
with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing,  and  tumbling, 
he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from  them ; 
and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his  ears  twice  or 
thrice,  with  the  blood  and  slaver  about  his  phy- 
siognomy, was  a  matter  of  a  goodly  relief."  After 
the  spirits  of  the  spectators  had  been  sufficiently 
refreshed  by  this  "  goodly  relief,"  the  evening  was 
closed  with  peals  of  ordnance,  and  showers  of  fire- 
works that  cracked,  hissed,  and  blazed  for  the 
space  of  two  hours ;  while  the  company  within 
doors  were  entertained  with  the  exhibitions  of  a 
lithe  Italian  tumbler,  a  perfect  master  in  posture- 
making,  who  astonished  all  beholders  by  his 
wonderful  feats  of  agility. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  weather  was  damp 
and  gloomy,  so  that  no  sports  could  bo  followed 
out  of  doors.  On  Sunday,  however,  after  a  "  fruit- 
ful sermon"  in  the  parish  church,  the  rustics  from 
the  surrounding  country  assembled  at  the  castle 
to  celebrate  a  rural  wedding  in  presence  of  the 
queen,  and  amuse  her  with  running  at  the  quin- 
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tain  ;*  and  here  a  acene  waa  exhibited  that  might 
be  aaid,  whether  designedly  or  not,  to  turn  all  the 
exerciaes  and  games  of  chivalry  into  burlesque. 
The  jovial  yeomen  who  prepared  to  do  their  devoir 
were  all  in  that  motley  array,  or  rather  disarray, 
that  served  to  make  the  sport  more  ludicrous ;  and 
in  the  zeal  with  which  they  couched  their  poles, 
and  spurred  their  ragged,  ill-trained  horses  to  the 
charge,  the  fear  of  falls  and  broken  bonea  waa 
mi^animously  set  at  nought.  The  revolving 
horizontal  beam  did  its  duty  well :  it  wheeled  at 
the  slightest  touch,  while  the  sand-bag  thrashed 
the  shoulders  of  the  unwary  without  mercy;  and 
many  a  bold  tilter,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
apear-point,  had  his  head  dashed  against  it  in  his 
blundering  career,  so  that  the  ground  was  soon 
littered  with  prostrate  men  and  horses,  amidst  the 
vociferous  laughter  of  the  noble  spectators.  When 
this  kind  of  sport  had  sufficiently  breathed  the 
gallant  riders,  they  divided  into  two  bands,  and, 
couching  their  ataves  againat  each  other,  they 
hurtled  together  like  knights  in  the  tnilie  of  a  tour« 
nament,  until  all  waa  involved  in  the  moat  diverting 
pell-mell  confusion.  "  By  my  troth !"  ejaculates 
Laneham,  **  'twaa  a  lively  pastime :  I  ^lieve  it 
would  have  moved  some  man  to  a  right  merry  mood, 
though  it  had  been  told  him  his  wife  lay  a  dying." 
Another  aport  aucceeded,  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  taate  of  the  apectators.  This  was  the  Coventry 
game,  representing  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the 
Danea,  which  had  been  annually  celebrated  in  that 
ancient  town  until  of  late  years,  when  it  had  been 
preached  down  by  the  severity  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  now  it  waa  proposed  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
Coventry  men  before  the  queen,  in  the  hope  that 
'Mt  would  move  some  mirth  to  her  majesty." 
Consent  waa  graciously  given ;  and  the  conflicting 
armies  entered,  composed  of  horse  and  foot,  the 
cavalry  being  mounted  on  (or  rather  enclosed  in) 
hobby-horaes  of  wicker-work,  and  the  flowing 
caparisons  with  which  they  were  adorned  conceal- 
ing the  feet  of  the  man,  while  he  imitated  the 
prancing  and  galloping  of  a  real  steed.  The  com- 
batants couch^  their  poles  of  alder,  and  rushed  to 
the  conflict ;  and  after  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress, 
as  well  as  many  a  aerious  thwack,  the  Danes,  who 
seemed  repeatedly  to  be  on  the  eve  of  victory, 
were  at  last  overcome,  when  they  were  bound,  and 
led  off  in  triumph,  by  the  patriotic  women  of 
England. 

These  few  specimens  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  nineteen  days  were  spent,  for 
80  long  the  royal  visit  lasted.  We  must  not  omit, 
however,  some  account  of  a  pageant,  or  masque, 
which  was  devised  in  honour  of  the  queen.  The 
subject  was  the  delivery  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
from  her  enchanted  durance.  Aa  the  queen  was 
returning  with  her  train  from  hunting,  and  about 
to  pass  the  noble  bridge  already  mentioned,  Triton 
reared  his  figure,  half  man,  half  fish,  from  amidst 
the  lake ;  and  after  he  had  approached  her  majesty 

•  For  u  Meoont  of  Am  qoiatala  wad  by  Um  raitici  nod  yaonanry. 
iaa  Tol.  I.  p.  661. 


he  delivered  a  moving  supplication  from  father 
Neptune  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  fair  one.    The 
lozel  Merlin  had  pursued  the  Lady  with  hia  rude 
and  unwelcome  love,  for  which  she  had  spell-bound 
him  within  the  hard  riba  of  a  rock.  But,  in  revenge 
of  this,  a  villanous  kinsman  of  the  wizard,  one 
Sir  Bruce  Sans  Pitie,  had  waged  war  againat  the 
chaste  enchantress,  and  would  long  aince  have 
obtained  possession  of  her  person,  but  that  Neptune, 
in  pity,  had  encloaed  her  within  the  ahelter  of  this 
lake.     Merlin,  however,  among  his  other  prophe- 
cies, had  declared  that  the  lady  could  not  be  deli- 
vered from  the  violence  of  her  foe  except  by  the 
presence  of  a  better  virgin  than  heraelf ;  and  under 
this  doom  she  had  pined  in  captivity  for  many  an 
age.     But  now  the  glorious  period  had  arrived — a 
better  virgin  was  here!    Let  but  the  Queen  of 
England  stand  still  for  a  abort  space,  and  her  pre- 
sence would  suffice  to  put  Sir  Bruce   and  his 
powers  to  flight.    Triton  then  commanded  the 
waters  to  be  still,  and  the  fishes  to  depart,  while 
the  Ladv  of  the  Lake  ahould  obtain  her  release  by 
the  might  of  the  sovereign  maiden.    The  queen 
advanced  a  few  steps  upon  the  bridge,  when  the 
sedgy  island  once  more  made  its    appearance, 
floating  on  the  water,  and  the  lady  herself,  attended 
by  her  nymphs,  gave  thanka  to  the  queen  for  her 
deliverance,  declaring  that  the  pitileaa  Sir  Brace 
''  and  all  his  bragging  bands"  had  now  fled  fitn 
her  irresistible  presence.     When  this  part  of  the 
exhibition  had  ended  Proteus  appeared   upon  a 
huge  dolphin,  that  was  conveyed  through  the  water 
upon  a  boat,  the  oars  of  the  concealed  rowers  of 
which  were  made  to  reaemble  the  animal*8  fins ; 
a  band  of  musicians  being  concealed  within  the 
dolphin,  who  burst  forth  into  a  glorious  conceit 
of  melody,  while  the  sea-deity  sang  the  thanks  of 
the  delivered  enchantress,  and  of  all  the  nymphs 
and  gods  of  the  sea,  to  the  mighty,  the  chaste,  and 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  England. 

In  leaving  these  ''  princely  pleasures  of  Kenil- 
worth,"  we  may  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  mirth,  pomp,  and  flattery  with  which 
every  hour  waa  crowned,  the  original  programme 
was  materially  curtailed  in  consequence  of  the 
time  proving  insufficient  for  the  exhibition  of  ail 
the  intended  devices.  It  was  designed,  for  instance, 
before  the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  of  the  Idke,  to 
have  shown  an  onslaught  of  her  enemies  upon  her 
castle ;  and  in  this  case  a  stiiring  conflict  was  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  which  the  combatants  would 
have  appeared  to  walk  on  the  water.  Among  such 
a  complication,  too,  of  actors  and  mechanism,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  something  or  somebody 
would  occasionally  be  at  fault.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  pageant  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Wheji  tlic 
apell  by  which  she  was  enthralled  was  broken, 
Henry  Goldingham,  a  mad  wag  of  the  court,  and 
one  of  the  chief  contrivers  of  these  spectacles,  was 
to  have  figured  aa  Arion  riding  upon  a  dolphin,  in 
which  character  he  was  to  regale  her  majesty  with 
a  song.  But,  when  he  should  have  commenced, 
his  voice  had  grown  so  hoane  and  husky  from 
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izor,  ana  swoie  \nn  ne  was  none  or  ^rion — ^no, 
lot  he — ^but  only  honest  Harry  Goldingham ; 
'  which  blunt  discoTery  pleased  the  queen  better 
ban  if  it  had  gone  through  in  the  right  way."* 
Ls  some  of  the  choicest  wits  of  the  age  had  been 
'.niployed  in  contriving  the  speeches,  they  exhi- 
bited abundance  of  learning,  as  well  as  touches  of 
;ood  poetry.  The  selection,  also,  of  water  for  the 
preater  part  of  the  exhibitions  was  in  excellent 
aste,  as  reflecting  the  maritime  character  of  the 
^u^ntry,  and  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Elizabeth's 
rovernment,  the  comparatively  high  efficiency  to 
vhich  she  had  raised  the  national  navy.  Of  this 
udicious  choice  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  so  con- 
icious,  that  when  the  queen  was  about  to  honour 
iiim  with  a  visit,  having  no  natural  lake  like  that 
>f  Kenilworth  upon  his  demesnes,  he  caused  a 
large  artificial  one  to  be  excavated  in  his  park,  that 
he  might  regale  her  with  water-pageants. 

The  Ludi,  or  court  spectacles  of  former  periods, 

•  Sir  Walter  Soott  has  mad*  good  nao  of  ihU  iacideot  in  the  talc  oi 
KenilvoitlL 


me  masque  ana  ine  pantomime,  inese  sports 
were  especially  cultivated  and  improved  by  Henry 
YIIL  and  his  favourite  Wolsey,  who  found  in 
them  abundant  opportunity  to  display  their  mag- 
nificence and  taste.  Sometimes,  in  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind,  a  moving  rock,  or  a  mountain  deco- 
rated with  trees,  flowers,  and  herbage,  slowly 
entered  the  hall,  and,  afler  remaining  stationary 
for  a  few  moments,  opened,  and  poured  from  its 
recesses  a  gay  throng  of  knights  and  ladies,  or 
allegorical  personages,  who  danced  and  sang,  or 
performed  some  interlude  before  the  noble  guests. 
After  the  play  was  ended  the  actors  returned  to 
their  place  of  concealment,  the  gap  closed,  and  the 
towering  pageant,  moving  upon  its  hidden  wheels, 
departed  as  it  had  entered.  Besides  these  exhibi- 
tions, regular  masquerades  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  began  to  form  a  court  amusement,  and 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Elizabeth  were 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  improvement.* 
The  present  period  commences  a  very  important 

•  Stov.^HalL-HoliBshfld, 
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era  in  the  hiBtory  of  the  English  drama.  To  the 
Miracle  Flays  and  Mysteries  succeeded  a  more  soher 
species  of  dramatic  representation  called  Moralities ; 
in  which  the  dialogues  were  carried  on  chiefly  by 
allegorical  personages ;  while,  to  relieve  the  dryness 
of  such  discussions,  the  Vice  (who  was  the  buffoon 
of  the  performance)  flourished  his  dagger  of  lath, 
belaboured  the  actors,  and  kept  the  audience  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  by  his  boisterous  merriment  The 
attempts  that  were  made  to  turn  these  farcical  ex- 
hibitions to  account  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  the 
lleformation  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  History  of  Religion ;  and  in  the 
Chapter  immediately  preceding  the  present  we 
have  sketched  the  course  by  which  they  were  gra- 
dually refined  and  elevated  into  the  regular  drama. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  space 
between  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  when 
the  Mystery  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  its 
close,  when  Shakspeare  had  written  many  of  his 
imperishable  productions,  the  drama  for  a  time 
exhibited,  as  was  natural,  a  blending  of  the  old  and 
the  new  spirit, — an  intermingling  of  the  dim  and 
departing  shadows  of  allegory  with  the  men  and 
the  manners  of  real  life  that  had  come  to  chase 
them  from  the  stage.  Even  the  plays  that  both 
immediately  preceded  and  accompanied  those  of 
Shakspeare  still  continued  to  blend  the  shadowy 
and  supernatural  ¥dth  the  real  and  familiar,  so 
that  they  were  frequently  nothing  but  Mysteries 
and  Moralities  of  a  higher  class ;  and  it  required 
nothing  less  than  a  mind  of  such  gigantic  power 
as  his,  as  well  as  such  an  intense  love  of  tram  and 


nature,  to  exorcise  these  phantoms  from  the  drama, 
and  people  it  with  natural  events  and  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

But  even  after  such  glorious  productioni  u 
those  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  their  illoi- 
trious  contemporaries,  had  awakened  the  public 
mind  to  the  true  feeling  of  dramatic  art,  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  by  which  the  play  assumes  tbe 
character  of  a  living  reality  was  miserably  inade- 
quate ;  so  that,  imlike  the  ancient  productions  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  which  were  exhibited  in 
magnificent  temples,  and  lavishly  embellished  in 
the  representation  at  the  public  expense,  the  hap- 
piest dramatic  creations  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
could  find  no  better  shelter  than  a  shed.  The  im- 
provement of  the  drama  that  then  took  place  was 
so  rapid  that  it  reached  perfection  long  before  ihe 
other-arts  that  should  have  aided  it.  Parallel,  also, 
with  this  improvement,  a  spirit  had  been  growioz 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  people  hostile  to  til 
dramatic  representation.  The  theatre,  therefore, 
at  first,  was  neither  a  national,  nor  yet  an  intellec- 
tual place  of  resort;  it  was  neither  patronised  bj 
the  government,  nor  for  some  time  by  more  than  a 
very  small  section,  and  that  the  least  wealthy  and 
influential  section,  of  the  public.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  players  much  improved  when 
they  were  incorporated  mto  companies,  and  taken 
under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  nobkman ; 
for  then  they  only  received  a  livery,  and  a  meniari 
wages.  Thus,  the  first  regular  theatres  in  London 
were  nothing  but  large  wooden  booths  ;  the  dresses 
of  the  actors  were  neither  rich  nor  yet  in  keeping 
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with  the  charactera  they  represented,  being  for 
the  most  part  their  every -day  iittire ;  and  as  for 
scenery  J  when  such  could  be  had,  it  whs  of  the 
most  beggarly  description,  bo  that  the  shifts  to 
which  Bottom  and  his  companions  had  reconr&c, 
in  playing  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  were  actually  the 
melancholy  expedient*  of  many  aclora  of  this 
period.  It  more  frc(piently  happened  that  ecenery 
there  was  none  whatever ;  and»  to  direct  the  imagi- 
natiana  of  the  audience,  a  label  was  sus|>cnded  over 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  tell  in  what  place  or  coun- 
try the  action  was  gomg  on.  This  defect  is  ridi- 
culed by  Sir  Pliilip  Sydney,  in  his  '  Defence  of 
Poesy.'  **  Now,'*  he  »»¥«,  "  you  iihall  see  three 
ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must 
believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we 
hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place; 
then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock. 
Uptju  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hidcons  monster 
with  fire  and  smoke  ;  then  the  miserable  beholders 
are  bt>und  to  take  it  fur  a  cave.  While  in  the 
mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
awords  and  two  bucklers ;  and  then  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field?" 

When  a  regidar  theatre  hstd  thus  been  esta- 
bliabcd^  pkys  at  fir^t  were  acted  only  on  Sundays; 
hut  f»oS!M>n,  in  his  *  Schwd  of  Abuse/  complains 
that  the  stctors  generally  contrived  tu  jmike  at  leas5t 
four  or  five  Sundays  every  week.  A  rule  was  suIk. 
6e<|ueiitly  made  to  close  the  theatres  on  ihe  Wediipij^ 
days,  tiint  the  spjrt  of  bull-baiting  xwij^ht  not  \^"^ 
iiUcrruptecL  The  huur  at  which  llie  yhy  tok^^ 
me  I  iced  was  one  o'clock  ;  aud,  to  murk  the  ti^^^ 
tk  flusc  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  building,  ^-l  V^^ 
the  close  of  the  cntcrtaiiiij.  ^^v^ 


which  continued  about  two  houw.    The  play  of 
each  day  was  previously  aimouEced  by  a  placard 
set  up  on  posts  in  the  public  places.    The  price  of 
admission  on  common  occasions  was  very  trifliug ; 
but  it  was  raised  when  a  new  piece  was  performed. 
Instead  of  doors  on  the  stage,  by  which  the  actors 
might  make  their  entTances  and  exits,  there  weie 
stripes  of  a  curtain,  over  each  of  which  was  the 
name  of  the  character  whose  porch  it  was  meant 
to  represent ;  and  the  actor  during  the  pby  was*  to 
keep  wholly  to  the  use  of  his  own  Btri[>e,  unless  the 
performance  reqviired  him  to  enter  the  house  of 
another.     The  stage  was  strewn  with  rushes;  a 
cresset  like  that  by  which  chiircbcs  were   lighted 
was  suspended  over  it,  and,  if  it  happened  to  be 
enriched  by  a  piece  of  scenery,  this  remained  sta- 
tioiiarv  during  the  whole  performance.      At  the 
back  of  the  stage  was  a  gallery  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  into    which  those  performers   retired  who 
were  required  by  the  stage  directions  to  overlook 
the  eharacters  below.     At  this  time  dress-boxes  or 
even  galleries  were  out  of  the  question  r  the  more 
fashionable  part   of  the  audience  t^nle   upon  the 
stnge,  and  paid  sixpence  for  vbc  stools  with  which 
tbev  v.^cTe  accommodated,  while  their  p'-^gcs  waited 
\^l%ind  J^m\  supplieil  ibem  with  pipes  and  t.-hs^ceo ; 
1    l\ie   c.viumon  T^t.Y\e   were  crowded    uv   the 
^^^^      ;  vi^iy^\t^  ^\  ^^^^  ^''  where, \mt.>Te  tlie  vl»y 


^    -Y\Cl>^^   '       A.    ^...,v.,v„      r^WxcWio.    v\i\\wtt 


Ill^W^ 


i\,  remained  till 


cntcrtaiiijj^ 
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cloak,  and  btroduced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  performers  played  in  masks  and  perukes, 
and  the  parts  of  women  were  given  to  young 
men  and  boys.  As  one  play  only  was  exhibited 
during  the  day,  while  the  tastes  of  all  had  to  be 
equally  gratified,  the  deepest  tragedies  required  to 
be  mixed  with  mirthful  matter,  and  the  clown  was 
often  as  important  a  personage  as  the  hero.*  It 
appears  also  that  a  new  play,  in  those  early  days, 
had  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  public 
criticism  just  as  it  does  in  the  present;  and  in 
condemning  an  unfortunate  piece  by  caterwauling, 
and  other  hideous  sounds,  our  ancestors  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  were  as  clever,  and  perhaps  as 
capricious,  as  their  descendants. 
•  The  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization,  effected  great  changes  during  this 
period  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  English.  In  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  unwieldly  pomp 
and  external  glitter  were  still  prized  beyond  do- 
mestic comfort ;  and  though  the  latter  monarch 
indulged  *in  so  prodigal  an  expenditure  on  attire 
and  ornaments,  the  inventory  of  his  furniture 
would  scarcely  excite  the  envy  of  a  modem  trades- 
man. His  bedchamber  contained  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  joint  cupboards,  a  joint-stool,  two  hand- 
irons,  a  fire-fork,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  fire-pan, 
and  a  steel  mirror  covered  with  yellow  velvet  ;t 
and  notwithstanding  the  mountains  of  cloth  of  gold 

*  As  the  Jecte  of  the  devH  and  the  huflboneriet  of  the  Vice  had 
been  indiepen sable  in  the  ommI  sacred  puts  of  the  Mystery  and  Mo- 
rality, a  similar  gratification  was  demanded  by  the  popaiar  taste  in 
the  most  pathetic  parts  of  tragedy.  Thus  the  clowns  of  Shalcspeare 
were  not  adopted  by  him,  but  forced  npoo  him }  and  all  that  he 
conld  do  (and  which  he  hat  certainly  done)  was  to  make  the  most 
of  them. 

t  Had.  MS.,  quoted  by  SiTtttt 


and  brocade  that  figure  in  the  ooDfiscatnm  of 
Wolsey's  e£kct8,  the  furniture  of  his  palaces  also 
was  neither  plentiful  nor  costly — most  of  the 
tables  being  made  of  wainscot  or  fir,  and  only  one 
or  two  being  of  cypress  wood.  The  chief  domestic 
luxury  of  the  English  at  this  time  was  a  good,  toft 
bed — noblemen  and  other  persons  of  wealth  ww 
courting  repose  upon  down,  covered  with  blankets 
of  woollen,  and  sheets  of  fine  Holland  ;  and  it  u 
interesting  to  mark  how  rapidly  this  earliest  of  our 
modem  luxuries  increased  in  warmth,  aoftness, 
ornament,  and  expense,  proclaiming  that  the  age 
of  sedentary  men  had  now  fairly  commenced. 
Some  of  these  throne-like  beds  were  distii^uished 
by  sounding  titles,  to  mark  their  conaequenoc; 
Wolsey  had  one  called  the  Infantelq;e,  and  anodier 
called  the  Sun.  In  travelling  also,  the  wealthy  were 
no  longer  contented  with  the  floor  or  a  hard  bench, 
when  they  rested  on  their  journey,  but  generally 
carried  portable  beds  trussed  into  leather  cases 
along  with  them  on  horseback.*  A  good  bed 
naturally  suggested  other  comforts ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  find 
Turkey  carpets  coming  into  use.  Before  the  end 
of  the  period,  although  a  litter  of  ru^es  was  still 
used  at  court,  and  in  the  theatres  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  tiie  dwellings  of  the  wealthier 
classes  abounded  in  Turkey  carpets,  and  doth  of 
u-ras  and  silk ;  the  apartments  were  stored  with 
rich  and  comfortable  articles  of  furniture  ;  and  they 
frequently  exhibited  plate  upon  their  sideboards  to 
the  value  of  five  or  six  hundred  poands-f 

While  such  was  the  improvemoit  in  the  do- 
mestic comforts  of  the  higher  orders,  the  pmgrai 
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was  still  greater  among  the  commons.     During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  indeed,  we  find  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  their  condition  from  that  of 
earlier  times ;  and  even  for  some  time  after  mat- 
ters were  not  improved ;  for  **  our  fathers,"  says 
Harrison,  "  yea,  and  we  ourselves  have  lain  full 
oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats,  covered 
only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dogs'- 
wayne  or  hop-harlot,  and  a  good  round  log  laid 
under  their  heads,  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow. 
And  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  within  seven 
years  after  his  marriage  purchased  a  mattress  or  a 
flock-bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his 
head  on,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the 
lord  of  the  town."  But  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  by  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  which  we  have  on  the 
same    authority,    that    farmers    and    even    me- 
chanics were  then  able  "  to  garnish  their  cup- 
boards with  plate,  their  beds  with  tapestry  and 
silk  hangings,  and  their  tables  with  fine  napery." 
In  regard  to  personal  comfort,  too,  their  ideas  had 
become proportionably refined;  "  For,** says Stubbs, 
indignantly,  "  the  meanest  shirt  that  commonly  is 
worn  of  any  doth  cost  a  crown  or  a  noble  at  the 
least,  and  yet  this  is  scarcely  thought  fine  enough 
for  the  simplest  person  that  is."     It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  household  furniture  and 
domestic  comforts  of  burgesses  and  substantial  yeo- 
men were  now  greatly  superior  in  many  respects 
to  what  they  had  been  among  the  nobility  only  a 
century  previous. 

In  the  article  of  diet  as  important  a  change  took 
place  as  in  household  accommodations;  and  we 
now  hear  little  of  those  gross  hecatombs  in  the  shape 
of  feasts  which  were  formerly  usual.  Still,  indeed, 
fantastic  subtleties,  and  other  quaint  devices  of 
cookery  were  exhibited  at  state  banquets,  but  they 
were  now  accompanied  by  an  elegance  that  marked 
the  advance  of  the  age.  Wolsey,  the  great  master 
of  luxurious  living  in  his  day,  gave  public  feasts 
that,  in  refinement  as  well  as  abundance,  might 
have  graced  the  noblest  tables  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  one  of  these  which  he  gave  to  the 
French  ambassadors  at  Hampton  Court,  the  halls 
were  lighted  with  torches  of  wax  in  massive  silver 
sconces ;  arras  and  cloths  of  state  ornamented  the 
different  rooms,  and  cupboards  appeared  every- 
where loaded  with  plate  that  blazed  with  precious 
stones,  while  the  guests  were  ushered  to  table  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  "  a  pleasant  noise  of 
musical  instruments"  continued  during  the  time  of 
the  repast.  The  feast  itself  must  have  been  a 
truly  magnificent  regale,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  chronicler ;  for,  after  labouring  to  describe 
the  successive  courses  of  everything  that  was  rich 
and  rare,  until  his  language  sinks  under  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  he  thus  concludes  in  absolute  de- 
spair :  *'  To  describe  to  you  the  order,  the  dishes, 
the  subtleties,  and  strange  devices  of  the  same,  I 
lack  both  a  head  of  fine  wit,  and  also  cunning  in 
my  bowels  to  declare  these  wonderful  devices."* 
•Stow. 

VOL,  n. 


The  improvement,  however,  that  had  taken  place 
by  this  time  in  English  eating,  although  great 
compared  with  the  former  grossness,  was  still 
left  far  behind  by  the  refinements  of  France  and 
Italy.  We  find,  therefore,  from  the  account  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador  who  visited  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  foreigners 
were  astonished  at  the  immense  quantity  of  pro- 
visions consumed  by  the  English  court;  but  he 
adds,  that  it  was  only  a  fourth  part  of  what  had 
been  used  during  the  preceding  reigns. 

The  hours  for  meals  among  the  upper  classes 
were  still,  as  formerly,  eight  o^clock  for  breakfast, 
twelve  for  dinner,  and  six  for  supper ;  but  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  slight  meal,  called 
an  afternoon,  occurred  between  dinner  and  supper, 
and  another,  called  an  after-supper,  before  retiring 
to  bed.  All  these  meals,  except  the  chief  one  at 
noon,  exhibited  little  variety,*  consisting  generally 
of  chines  of  beef  or  mutton  either  roasted  or 
boiled,  and  bread,  with  copious  draughts  of  ale, 
wine  being  used  chiefly  at  the  after-supper. 
Thus  the  delicate  ladies  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
hungry  citizens  and  robust  squires,  commenced 
and  concluded  the  day  with  broiled  steaks  or 
mighty  surloins,  and  flagons  of  brown  ale,  even  to 
the  end  of  this  period.  During  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, however,  moderation  in  the  number  of 
meals  had  become  pretty  general ;  the  afternoon 
wholly  disappeared ;  and,  as  for  the  after-supper, 
when  indulged  in  at  all,  it  was  generally  a  very 
slight  refection.  Thus,  even  the  gluttonous  Fal- 
sti^  himself  is  furnished  by  Shakspeare  with 
nothing  more  substantial  after  supper  than  sack 
and  anchovies.  • 

A  dinner  now  affordea  a  striking  display  both 
of  the  wealth  and  improved  manners  of  the 
period.  The  nobility  had  discarded  entirely  their 
huge  joints  of  salted  beef,  and  platters  of  wood 
and  pewter,  together  with  the  swarms  of  jesters, 
tumblers,  and  harpers,  that  formerly  had  been  in- 
dispensable to  the  banquet-room ;  a  stately  cere- 
monial and  solemn  silence  were  considered  to  be  the 
indications  of  true  politeness ;  and  the  table  was 
daily  set  out  with  a  large  variety  of  dishes  con- 
sisting of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  kid, 
coney,  capon,  pig,  or  so  many  of  these  as  the 
season  afforded,  with  store  of  red  and  fallow  deer, 
and  varieties  of  fish  and  fowl.f  All  kinds  of  fruits, 
pastries,  and  confections  followed,  along  with  an 
equally  extensive  variety  of  wines  and  liqueurs. 
The  guests  washed  before  they  dined,  rose-water 
and  perfumery  being  abundantly  ministered  on  the 
occasion;  and  they  were  ushered  in  dignified 
order  to  the  table,  according  to  their  several  ranks. 
It  would  appear  that  the  hat  was  generally  worn 
during  the  banquet ;  and  this  enabled  the  wearer 
more  gracefully  to  pledge  a  health,  or  acknowledge 

*  Even  hares  and  qoftils  bad  to  be  imported  alive  from  the  cooti- 
nentdurins  thorelgUB  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  ai  there  wore  too 
few  in  England  to  meet  the  demand. — Tt^tot  Fapen. 

i  la  the  article  of  poultryi  we  find  that  swans*  cygnets,  cranes, 
and  storks,  were  among  the  choicest  dainties,  fVom  the  high  prices 
at  which  they  arc  charged  in  the  account-books  of  this  period. 
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a  compliment,  by  doffing  it.  The  wine  and  other 
liqueurs  were  not  placed  upon  the  table  with  the 
dishes,  but  on  a  sideboardy  and  each  person  called 
as  occasion  required  for  a  flagon  of  what  wine  he 
preferred ;  by  which,  as  Harrison  informs  us,  much 
idle  tippling  was  avoided.  When  the  company  had 
finished  eating,  the  remaining  provisions  were  sent 
to  the  waiters  and  servants ;  and  when  these  had 
sufficiently  dined,  the  fragments  were  distributed 
among  the  poor,  who  waited  without  the  gate. 
Besides  the  table  for  the  principal  guests,  in  the 
banquet-halls  of  the  nobility,  there  were  other  tables 
set  for  the  higher  servants  and  officers  of  the 
household,  and  those  guests  whose  rank  did  not 
entitle  them  to  sit  at  the  principal  table.  In  this 
manner  forty  or  even  sixty  persons  were  sometimes 
regularly  entertained  in  one  hall.  This  was  still 
very  far  short  of  those  armies  of  retainers  who 
feasted  in  the  castles  of  the  barons  in  former 
times ;  but  more  fastidious  tastes,  richer  fare,  and 
greater  expenditure  in  dress,  ornaments,  and  furni- 
ture, had  made  the  ancient  wasteful  hospitality 
impossible  to  be  retained.* 

The  stately  ceremony  and  imposing  silence  by 
which  the  banquets  of  the  nobles  were  distin- 
guished during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  altar-like  sacrednessthat  fenced 
the  table  of  the  queen,  and  the  solemn  genuflec- 
tions amidst  which  it  was  covered,  a  full  account 
of  which  is  given  by  Hentzner,  who  was  an 
admiring  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich.  "  A  gentleman,'*  he  says, 
"  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with 
him  another  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after 
they  had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost 
veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table,  and  after 
kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came 
two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other  with 
a  salt-seller,  a  plate,  and  bread ;  when  they  had 
kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with 
the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  first.  At 
last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was 
a  countess),  and  along  with  her  a  married  one, 
bearing  a  tasting-knife;  the  former  was  dressed 
in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  her- 
self three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with 
bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  queen 
had  been  present :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little 
while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bare- 
headed, clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon 
their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of 
twenty-four  dishes,  served  in  plate  most  of  it  gilt ; 
these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
same  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the 
table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of  the 
guards  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he 
had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During  the 
time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest 

•  Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  fkmUy  of  Stanley,  who 
died  in  1572,  was  the  last  of  the  Engtish  noblemen  who  maintained 
the  oid  style  of  open  and  unbounded  housekeeping ;  "  wHh  whom/' 
•ays  Camden,  ■*  the  glory  uf  hospitality  was  in  a  manner  laid  asleep.*' 


and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  Eng- 
land, being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were 
bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle- 
drums made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther. At  the  end  of  this  ceremonial,  a  number  of 
unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular 
solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  con- 
veyed it  into  the  queen's  inner  and  more  private 
chamber,  where,  after  she  had  chosen  for  herself, 
the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court/'  But 
while  the  royal  banquet  was  thus  spread  in  pubhc, 
the  repast  of  Elizabeth  was  conducted  within  her 
own  apartment,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
privacy.  "  The  queen,"  observes  Hentzner,  in 
continuation,  *'  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very 
few  attendants ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
body,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at  that  time, 
and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of  somebody  in 
power." 

Even  the  tables  of  private  gentlemen  and  mer^ 
chants  were  now  supphed  not  only  pkntifully  but 
delicately.  If  the  table,  according  to  the  puritanical 
Stubbs,  was  not  crowded  with  dishes,  it  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  dinner.  Every 
dish,  too,  had  its  appropriate  sauce,  and,  at  the 
third  course,  juncates  and  rich  confections  of  spices 
were  served  up,  consisting  of  quinces,  pomegra- 
nates, oranges  sliced  and  eaten  with  sugar,  apples 
and  pears,  marmalade,  prunes,  raisins,  dates,  nuts, 
hard  cheese,  comfits,  jellies  of  all  colours,  sugar- 
bread,  gingerbread,  and  florentines.  Cakes  and 
puddings  were  in  such  abundance,  that  the  Greeks 
were  astonished  at  the  vast  quantities  of  currants 
exported  from  their  country  to  England ;  and  they 
supposed  that  the  EuglisJfi  used  this  deUcate  fruit 
either  for  the  processes  of  dyeing,  or  for  fattening 
hogs.*  And  while  high  and  abundant  living  thai 
distinguished  the  men  of  worship  and  substance,  a 
share  of  the  general  plenty  had  descended  to  the 
inferior  classes,  and  even  the  humble  aitificer 
could  now  obtain  all  the  different  kinds  of  butcher 
meatt 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  animal  food,  that  which 
was  in  greatest  request  among  the  Engtish  was 
lamb.  The  boar's  head  was  still  redconed  the 
choicest  of  luxuries,  but  was  no  longer  confined  to 
kings  and  nobles.  Rosemary  was  plentifully  used 
in  ornamenting  favourite  dishes.  Amidst  the 
wealth  and  love  of  rich  fare  by  which  the  latest 
portion  of  this  period  was  di8tii^;ui8hed,  the  science 
of  cookery  was  racked  to  produce  strange  inven- 
tions ;  among  other  things  we  read  of  three  sock- 
ing pigs  taken  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  she  had 
farrowed,  and  fed  a  fortnight  with  dates  snd  mus* 
cadine,  ailer  which  they  were  dressed  and  brought 
to  table  with  puddings  in  their  bellies.^ 

Such  dinners  as  were  now  in  fashion  required 
something  more  elegant  than  the  naked  plank  uf 
a  table  on  which  to  be  arranged,  and  therefore 

•  Fynes  Moryson. 

t  Holinshed. 

X  Masslnger's  City  Madam.  We  leara  firom  Fynes  llaryeoa  thafc 
the  English  cooks  were  reckoned  superior  to  aU  otbets  to  tiw  drfwt- 
ment  of  roasting. 
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Hriko!K(>  in  thi  Boar's  Head  at  Christmas. 


table-cloths  came  into  general  use,  eome  of  them 
being  so  fine  as  to  cost  twenty  pounds.  This  article 
of  elegance  at  last  became  common  among  trades- 
men, and  even  mechanics ;  and  during  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  place  of  the  master  at  table  was  fur- 
nished with  the  addition  of  a  napkin.  After  the 
meal  a  flat  wooden  knife  was  used  to  take  up  the 
crumbs.*  A  French  writer  informs  us  that,  at 
dinner,  the  English  ate  soft  saflron  cakes  stuck 
with  raisins  with  their  beer,  and  that  they  used 
less  bread  and  more  meat  than  his  countrymen. 
Among  different  kinds  of  bread  in  use  at  this  time, 
the  manchet  was  made  of  the  finest  wheat ;  the 
chete-bread  was  a  greyish-coloured  loaf,  made  of 
wheat,  from  which  the  coarsest  of  the  bran  had 
been  sifted ;  the  ravelled-bread  was  a  coarser  sort 
of  chete-bread,  containing  a  larger  portion  of  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  grain,  and  more  slightly  baked, 
used  in  the  households  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
and  the  brown  bread  was  of  two  kinds ;  the  one 
baked  of  husk  and  flour  together  as  they  came 
from  the  mill,  die  other  of  bran,  with  a  little  wheat 
or  rye  added,  whence  it  was  called  misselen,  that 
is,  bread  of  mixed  corn-t  We  are  told  that, 
as  yet,  the  English  peasantry  preferred  brown 
bread  made  of  rye  or  barley  to  white,  "  as  abiding 
longer  in  the  stomach," — an  economical  principle 
that  still  savoured  of  the  former  poverty.^  Amidst 
all  the  innovations  in  luxurious  living  that  had 


•  Strutt. 


f  HoUiuhed. 


t  Morjion. 


now  taken  place,  a  fork  at  table,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  still  unknown :  bread  and  meat  were 
presented  upon  the  sharp  point  of  the  knife  ;  and 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  made  regular  visits  to 
the  platter,  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth  what  the 
carving  of  the  right  hand  had  prepared. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  abundance  the  modem 
characteristic  English  custom  of  assembling  to  eat 
in  love  and  good  fellowship  had  now  fairly  com- 
menced; the  lord  mayor  of  London  became,  ex 
officio^  the  grand  impersonation  of  the  national 
hospitality,  being  required,  during  his  year  of 
oflfice,  to  keep  open  table,  where  every  native  or 
stranger  was  .welcome  who  could  find  an  empty 
chair  ;*  and  the  comfortable  exclamation,  "  I 
have  dined  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor !"  became  the 
crowning  eulogium  of  a  good  meal  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.t  Civic  feasts,  too,  on  public 
occasions,  frequently  figure  among  the  events  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Fifty-six  different  kinds  of  French  wine,  and 
thirty-six  other  kinds,  of  which  the  strongest  were 
most  in  request,  are  stated  to  have  been  now  im- 
ported into  England  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand tuns  annually ;  and,  besides  this,  the  nobility 
were  allowed  to  import  a  certain  quantity  free  of 
duty.  These  wines  were  seldom  drank  in  their 
natural  state,  but  sweetened  with  sugar.  This 
simple   addition,  however,  was  not  enough,  and 


•  Henttoer. 


f  Holiiwhed. 
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Bometimes  the  draught  had  "sugar,  lemon,  and 
apices  drowned  therein;"*  while  a  posset  was 
often  concocted  of  still  more  complex  materials. 
Muscadine  and  sack,  which  were  two  favourite 
wines,  were  frequently  brewed  with  eggs.  Artifi- 
cial and  compound  wines  were  also  in  extensive 
demand,  and  among  these  we  often  read  of  bastard ; 
a  wine  made  of  raisins,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  white  and  brown  bastard.  In  addition  to 
these,  distilled  liquors  were  frequently  made  in 
England,  the  chief  of  which  were  rosa-solis  and 
aqua-vitae.  This  last  spirit  became  very  plentiful, 
in  consequence  of  great  numbers  of  Irish  who 
settled  in  Pembrokeshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  distillation 
of  their  national  beverage,  which,  as  it  was  both 
good  and  cheap,  had  an  extensive  sale  over  the 
kingdom,  t 

Excess  in  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating 
liquors  was  now  the  common  charge  against  the 
English ;  and  it  seems  to  be  borne  out,  not  only  by 
the  quantity  consumed,  but  by  the  extent  to  which 
taverns  had  multiplied  by  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Of  ale  and  beer,  as  well  as  of  wine,  we 
find  various  kinds  mentioned.  There  were  single 
beer,  or  small  ale,  which  could  do  little  more  than 
quench  thirst, — and  double  beer,  which  was  re- 
commended as  containing  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  and  hops, — and  double-double  beer,  which 
was  twice  as  strong  as  that, — ^and  dagger-ale, 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  was  reckoned  parti- 
cularly sharp  and  dangerous, — and  bracket,  a  kind 
of  ale  which  we  are  unable  distinctly  to  desci^ibcj 
But  the  favourite  drink,  as  well  as  the  chief  article 
of  vulgar  debauch,  was  a  kind  of  ale  commonly 
called  hufifcap,  but  which  was  also  termed  "  mad 
dog,"  "  angel's  food,"  **  dragon's  milk,"  and  other 
such  ridiculous  names,  by  the  frequenters  of  ale- 
houses :§  **  and  never,"  says  Harrison,  "  did 
Romulus  and  Remus  suck  their  she-wolf  with  such 
eager  and  sharp  devotion  as  these  men  hale  at 
huffcap,  till  they  be  as  red  as  cocks,  and  little 
wiser  than  their  combs."  The  higher  classes,  who 
were  able  to  aflFord  such  a  luxury,  brewed  a  gene- 
rous liquor  for  their  own  consumption,  which  they 
did  not  bring  to  the  table  till  it  was  two  years  old. 
This  was  called  March  ale,  from  the  month  in 
which  it  was  brewed.  But  the  servants  had  to 
content  themselves  vnth  a  more  simple  beverage 
that  was  seldom  more  than  a  month  old.||  A  cup 
of  choice  ale  was  often  as  richly  compounded  with 
dainties  as  the  finest  wines.  Sometimes  it  was 
wanned,  and  qualified  with  sugar  and  spices ; 
sometimes  with  a  toast ;  often  with  a  roasted  crab 
or  apple,  making  the  beverage  still  known  under 
the  name  of  Lambs'- wool ;  while  to  stir  the  whole 
composition  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  was  sup- 
posed to  give  it  an  additional  flavour.  The  drinks 
made  from  fruit  were  chiefly  cider,  perry,  and 
mum.     Those  that  had  formerly  been  made  from 


*  Gasooigne's  'Delicate  Diet  for  Dalnty-monthed  Dniukards.' 
^  Ellis's  Collection.  t  Harrison. 

Idem.— Stubbs.  |  Harrison. 
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honey  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  taste  for  stronger  potations ; 
metheglin  being  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Welch. 
A  simple  liquor,  however,  was  still  used  in  Essex, 
called  by  Harrison,  somewhat  contemptuously,  *'  a 
swish-swash,"  made  of  water  with  a  little  honey 
and  spice,  but  **  as  diffiering,"  he  says,  "  from  true 
metheglin  as  chalk  doth  from  cheese."  He  informs 
us,  moreover,  that  already  the  tapsters  of  England 
had  learned  to  adulterate  their  ale  and  beer  with 
pernicious  compounds.* 

We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  Chapter  tbe  ex- 
tent to  which  intellectual  acquirements  now  began 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  higher  ranks  among  both 
sexes.  It  may  be  added  that,  along  with  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  females  of 
rank  and  wealth  were  instructed  in  many  graceful 
accomplishments  and  useful  domestic  arts,  such 
as  music  and  dancing,  needlework  and  em- 
broidery. While  Henry  VIII.  was  warring 
in  France,  the  needle  of  Catherine  was  employed 
at  home  in  the  same  cause  :  in  writing  to  Wolsey, 
she  says,  '*  I  am  horridly  busy  with  making 
standards,  banners,  and  badges;"  and  when  she 
was  visited  by  the  two  cardinals,  to  obtain  her 
consent  to  the  divorce,  she  met  them  in  housewife 
fashion,  with  a  skein  of  white  thread  hanging  about 
her  neck,  and  excused  herself  from  answering 
suddenly,  as  she  had  been  at  work  among  her 
maids.t  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  while  princesses 
at  least,  were  also  industrious  needlewomen :  the 
latter  presented  to  Edward  VI.,  as  a  new-year's 
gift,  a  cambric  shirt  of  her  owni  making;  and 
Anne  Boleyn  embroidered  the  tester  of  a  bed  fur 
her  husband. t  Examples  like  these  were  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  good  cause  of  housewifery 
against  the  utmost  force  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
daughters  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  especially 
when  residing  in  the  country,  also  took  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  household,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  dairy  and  poultry, — duties  not  tbcu 
considered  as  derogatory  to  the  highest  rank  aud 
refinement.  As  making  dresses  was  a  part  of 
female  education,  the  art  of  setting  them  off  to 
advantage  was  also  studied ;  and  when  Mrs.  Ding- 
ham  imported  the  mystery  of  making  starch  into 
England  from  Holland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  court  ladies  flocked  to  ht:r 
for  lessons  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  this  need- 
ful commodity  to  stifleu  their  enormous  ru£^.§ 
The  usual  routine  of  a  young  gentlewoman's  edu- 
cation at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was,  ^  to 
read  and  write ;  to  play  upon  the  vii^iual,  lute,  and 
cittern ;  and  to  read  prick-song  at  first  sight"3 

But  amidst  all  this  intellectual  stir  and  promise 
of  refinement,  we  still  perceive  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  barbarous  leaven  in  the  domestic  manners  ^  f 
the  age.  Parental  authority  was  chiefly  upheld 
by  motives  of  fear;   children  stood  or  knelt  in 

*  The  readen  of  Shakspeare  vilj  mnamber  Um  Une  in  PaUuri 
•aelc.  "  Let  me  Me  thee  froth  and  lime,"  U  the  charge  givea  u 
Bardolph  when  mine  host  of  the  Garter  admit*  htm  intahU  •nnoe. 

t  Stow.  X  EUi«'>  Collectioa. 

f  Stow.  I  Deekei^i  G«ll*i  IIoca-Boaiu 
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trembling  silence  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  might  not  sit  without  permis- 
sion ;  and  correction  by  blows  was  liberally  admi- 
nistered, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  long  as  the 
young  people  remained  under  the  paternal  roof. 
The  same  rigid  authority  was  also  exerted  in 
uniting  family  interests  and  estates  by  matrimonial 
affiances,  and  baby  contracts  were  followed  by* 
juvenile  marriages,  in  which  the  united  pair  were 
allowed  to  have  no  voice  but  that  of  simple  acqui- 
escence. 

All  the  scholarship  of  the  time  was  also  inef- 
fectual to  exorcise  those  superstitions  that  still 
prevailed  among  all  classes,  and  ghosts  and  lubber- 
fiends  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  castle 
and  cottage,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
inmates.  The  most  learned  persons  of  the  day 
put  their  faith  in  the  impossibilities  of  alchymy 
and  astrology,  and  valued  the  sciences  chiefly 
as  the  means  of  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone  or  the  elixir  of  immortality.  In  fact,  the 
learning  of  the  present  period,  instead  of  less- 
ening, in  most  instances  seems  to  have  only 
aggravated  the  old  superstitions,  while  it  suggested 
new  topics  for  the  credulous.  Religious  prejudice 
also  helped  to  augment  the  evil,  by  representing 
papists  not  only  as  subtle  poisoners,  but  as  dealers 
in  the  arts  of  supernatural  mischief.  From  the 
numerous  instances  that  might  be  quoted  of  this 
prostration  of  learning  and  intellect,  we  shall  only 
give  that  of  Bishop  Jewel,  who  could  gravely 
address  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  sermon,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words; — ^"Witches  and  sorcerers,  within 
these  last  few  years,  are  marvellously  increased 
within  your  grace's  realm.  These  eyes  have  seen 
most  evident  and  manifest  marks  of  their  wicked- 
ness. Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away  even  unto 
the  death  :  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth, 
their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft. 
Wherefore  your  poor  subjects*  most  humble  peti- 
tion to  your  highness  is,  that  the  laws  touching 
such  malefactors  may  be  put  in  due  execution. 
For  the  shoal  of  them  is  great,  their  doing  horrible, 
their  malice  intolerable,  their  examples  most 
miserable:  and  I  pray  God  they  never  practise 
further  than  upon  the  subject,** 

The  temptations  of  rich  apparel  now  so  plenti- 
ful and  the  nature  of  a  female  rule  produced,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  abundant  increase 
of  coxcombry ;  and  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
among  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  latter  part  of  the 

I)resent  period,  we  shall  concentrate  a  few  particu- 
ars  of  this  phasis  of  fashionable  folly  in  the  picture 
of  a  fop  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Take 
his  career  for  a  single  day  as  a  sample  of 
his  whole  life.  He  rose  at  an  hour  later,  indeed, 
than  the  industrious,  but  still  wonderfully  early 
according  to  modern  reckoning ;  and  afler  break- 
fasting and  arranging  his  dress,  ornaments,  and 
weapons,  curling  the  points  of  his  beard  and 
mustachios,  and  sweetening  himself  with  perfume, 
be  sallied  forth  to  the  great  mart  of  loungers,  the 
Churchyard  of  St  Paul's.  As  the  crowd  of  fashion- 


ables deepened,  he  was  anxious  to  display  to  the 
best  advantage  the  exquisite  cut  of  his  doublet  and 
slops,  the  fine  block  of  his  beaver,  the  rich  fancy  of 
his  chains  and  scarfs,  and  the  choice  hatchings  of 
his  silver-hilted  rapier  and  dagger.     When  he 
was  tired  of  promenading  to  and  fro,  there  was  a 
resource  for  fashionable  ennui  at  hand  in  the 
numerous  book-shops  round  the  ch\irchyard,  in 
repairing  to  which  he  could  generally  6nd  a  knot 
of  his  companions  standing,  or  lolling  at  their  ease, 
examining  and  discussing  ^e  last  publication,  and 
turning  over  the  newest  prints.     If  the  black- 
letter  tomes,  and  grim,  hard  wood-cuts,  now  so  dear 
to  antiquarians,  were  too  literary  for  his  tastes, 
the  dancing  and  fencing-schools  were  open  to  him, 
where  he  might  breathe  himself  with  a  coranto,  or 
a  newly-imported  hit  of  the  foil  from  the  schools  of 
France  or  Italy.     Thus  time  wore  on  apace,  until 
a  certain  craving,  like  that  of  hunger,  reminded 
him  that  he  might  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
pipe, — for  almost  eveiy  man  was  now  a  smoker, — 
and,  without  going  rar,   he  was  sure  to  find  a 
tobacco -ordinary,  the  original  of  our  modem  cigar- 
divans.     Smoking  in  those  days  was  not  the  short, 
sharp,  hurried  whiffing    now   practised    by  our 
modem  economists  of  time,  but  a  slow  and  solemn 
process,  in  which  the  luxury  was  drawn  out  to  the 
uttermost.     The  smoker  produced  his  apparatus, 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  consisting 
of  a  tobacco-box,  furnished  with  ladle,  tongs,  and 
priming-iron,  all  made  either  of  silver  or  gold ; 
and   afler  filling  his    pipe  with  tobacco,  which 
required  at  that  time  to  be  as  dry  as  tinder  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  Nicotian  epicures,  he  commenced 
operations,  and  slowly    puffed  the   smoke   both 
through  mouth  and  nostrils,  thus  gratifying  two 
organs  of  sense  at  once.*     After  he  had  refreshed 
himself  with  this  exercise,  the  dinner  hour  of 
eleven  drew  on ;  he  now  repaired  to  some  fashion- 
able ordinary,  where  dinners  were  prepared  at  a 
shilling  a-head ;  and  when  he  entered  among  the 
assembled  company,  his  first  aim  was  to  assert  his 
gentility,  by  elbowing  his  way  to  a  seat  above  "  the 
equinoctial  of  the  salt-cellar."     If  he  was  suf- 
ficiently bronzed  for  the  purpose,  he  displayed  his 
consequence  by  engrossing  a  double  share  of  tlie 
viands  and  conversation,  and  exhibiting  such  rude- 
nesses as  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  company 
of  carmen ;  and  if  he  eschewed  the  idea  of  digest- 
ing cold  steel  after  dinner  in  consequence  of  these 
eccentricities,  he  knew  the  precise  line  short  of  a 
cartel  at  which  he  might  stop,  since  all  the  grounds 
of  a  duel  had  been  systematically  announced  in  the 
text-book  of  Vincent  Saviolo.f   After  dinner,  cards 
were  introduced,  at  which  deep  stakes  were  fre- 
quently put  down;  and  pipes,  without  which  a 

•  Hentoner.— In  an  am  when  fudf e>  tmoked  on  the  bench,  and 
erfaninalt  on  the  Kftffold,  we  find  at  leaet  one  eurioua  instance  of 
martyrdom  to  this  aednctive  habit.  Ridiard  Fletcher,  Riahop  of 
London,  died  from  the  immoderaie  a«e  of  tobaceo,  which  he  took 
"  to  amother  hia  matrimonial  caiea.**— CaaMfen.. 

t  '*  Of  Honour  ond  Honourable  Qnarrela,"  4to.  1695.  l^ia  is  sup- 
posed to  .be  the  Work  ridiculed  by  Shakapeare  in  the  speech  of 
Tooehatone,  in  'As  You  Like  It;  where  he  tells  Jaqpin  how«  at 
coort,  they  quaneUed  in  print  bj  ihm  bpek. 
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good  dinner  was  iDComplete.  When  the  hour  of 
opening  the  theatre  arrived,  the  horses  of  play- 
goers were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  ordinary 
by  their  grooms ;  and  when  our  youth  had  entered 
the  Globe,  he  ascended  the  stage,  hired  a  stool,  and 
lighted  a  firesh  pipe,  disposing  himself  the  while 
to  display  his  figure  and  finery  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. If  this  was  not  enough  to  attract  no- 
toriety, he  talked  aloud,  and  railed  at  the  play,  the 
actors,  and  the  author,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  Shakspeare's  most  pathetic  scenes ;  and  if  the 
audience,  disturbed  by  his  din,  evinced  their  dis- 
like, he  withdrew  with  a  flourish  of  magnificent 
contempt  at  the  plebeians  of  the  pit,  and  went  in 
quest  of  other  adventures.  After  a  day  spent  in 
these,  or  more  questionable  frivolities,  he  returned 
homeward  at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  for  to 
hear  the  chimes  at  midnight  was,  as  yet,  neither 
safe  nor  common ;  and  while  he  picked  his  steps 
along  the  dark  and  deserted  streets,  he  was  obliged 
to  look  sharply  about  him,  as  the  **  minions  of 
the  moon"  were  now  abroad  and  busy.  Fre- 
quently his  solitary  career  was  interrupted  by  a 
posse  of  the  city  watch,  with  their  partisans  on 
their  shoulders,  their  steps  directed  by  a  single 
lantern,  and,  at  their  head,  the  constable  armed 
with  his  long  staff  of  office ;  and  as  the  charge  to 
** comprehend  all  vagrora  men"  seemed  to  bear 
hard  upon  the  case  in  hand,  our  night-wanderer 
was  apt  to  be  disagreeably  catechised,  maugre  his 
fashion  and  finery ;  for  there  were  thieves  abroad 
as  fine  as  himself,  who  robbed  in  silk  and  velvet.* 
Debt  was  soon  the  consequence  of  such  dissipa* 
tions,  and  duns  were  clamorous  for  payment ;  but 
such  were  still  the  feelings  entailed  by  the  feudal 
system,  that  young  prodigals  of  rank  were  asto* 
nished  at  the  presumption  of  a  tradesman's  bill ; 
and  as  for  sheriff's  officers  and  arrests,  they  could 
not  imagine  why  such  vulgar  things  should  come 
between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.  Nay,  even 
before  the  magistrate,  they  boldly  claimed  exemp- 
tion fW)m  all  such  unpleasant  intrusions.  "  Here," 
says  Recorder  Fleetwood,  "  are  sundry  young 
gentlemen  that  use  the  court,  that  most  commonly 
term  themselves  gentlemen.  When  any  of  them 
have  done  anything  amiss,  and  are  complained  of, 
or  arrested  for  debt,  they  run  unto  me,  and  no 
other  excuse  or  answer  can  they  make,  but  say,  *  I 
am  a  gentleman,  ant],  being  a  gentleman,  I  am  not 
thus  to  be  used  as  a  slave  at  a  cullion's  hands.'  "f 
A  few  sharp  lessons,  however,  had  some  effect  in 
teaching  these  lordly  spendthrifts  that  the  age  of 
mercantile  good  faith  and  security  <had  com- 
menced, and  that  they  must  be  contented  to  elude, 
since  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  brow-beat  their 
creditors.  Some,  therefore,  took  lodgings  by  the 
river-side,  so  that  they  could  escape  from  a  bailiff 
by  land  or  water,  according  to  the  emergency. 
Others  derived  great  benefit  from  the  lately-intro- 
duced luxury  of  a  coach,  within  the  close-drawn 

•  Docker's  GuU*«  Hornbook.  London.  1609.  Tliis  amusing  work, 
written  in  the  style  of  Swift's  Advioes  to  Servants,  conveys  a  Ml  ide« 
of  the  manners  of  young  gentlemen  at  this  period. 

\  Ellis's  Collection. 


curtains  of  which  they  could  travel  about  in  a 
most  comfortable  incognito.* 

Such  were  the  light  and  frothy  bubbles   that 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  court.    We  shall 
now  turn  to  another  class,  and  exhibit  a  small 
courtier  in  office.    The  amusing  picture  is  pour- 
trayed  in  the  narrative  of  our  lively,  gossiping 
friend.  Master  Laneham,  to  whose  garrulity  we  nave 
already  been  so  largely  beholden  for  the  description 
of  the  pageants  of  Kenilworth ;  and  we  quote  him 
in  the  present  instance  the  more  readily,  as  he  fur- 
nishes incidental  glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  court 
in  general,  while  giving  an  account  of  his  own  oc- 
cupations.   This  important  clerk  of  the  council- 
chamber  thus  prepares  himself  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  day : — ^^  A  mornings  I  rise  ordinarily 
at  seven  o'clock ;  then,  ready,  I  get  me  commonly 
into  my  lord's  chamber,  or  into  my  lord  pre- 
sident's.   There,   at  the  cupboard,  after  I  have 
eaten  the  manchet  served  over  night  for  livery,  I 
drink  me  a  good  bowl  of  ale :  when  in  a  sweet  put 
it  is  defecat^  by  all  night's  standing,  the  drink  is 
the  better;  take  that  of  me:  and  a  morsel  in  a 
morning,  with  a  sound  draught,  is  very  whole- 
some and  good  for  the  eyesight;  then  I  am  as 
fresh  all  the  forenoon  after  as  had  I  eaten  a  whole 
piece  of  beef."     And  now  for  his  office  after  this 
note  of  preparation: — "Now,   sir,  if  the  council 
sit,  I  am  at  hand ;  wait  at  an  inch,  I  warrant  you : 
if  any  make  babbling,  *  Peace,*  say  I,  *wo't  yc 
where  ye  are?*     If  I  take  a  listener,  or  a  pryer 'in 
at  the  chinks  or  at  the  lock-hole,  I  am  by  and  by 
in  the  bones  of  him  ;  but  now  they  know  me  well 
enough.''    It  gives  us  rather  a  singular  idea  of  the 
court  manners  of  this  period,  that  Laneham's 
official  rod  was  no  mere  svmbolical  figure  in  the 
thronged  ante-chamber,  wnile  the  aflfairs  of  state 
were  deliberating  within.    But  this  was  an  age  of 
danger,  distrust,  and  secret  espial,  as  well  as  of 
comparative  simplicity ;  and  precautions  had  to  be 
adopted  against  treacherous  intrusion  that  were 
suited  to  the  rudeness  of  such  a  time.     Accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  approaching  the 
door  without  warning,  knocking  at  it,  or  lingering 
near  it,  were  all  not  only  unpolite  but  suspidoos 
symptoms ;  and  a  gentle  motion  of  the  hand  upon 
the  lock,  or  slight  scratching  on  the  panel,  was 
the  signal  of  a  courtier  that  sought  admission.    If 
the  door  was  not  immediately  opened,  he  then 
retired  to  a  sufficient  distance,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  be  eves-dropping.f    While  Lfaneham 
thus  preserved  a  due  decorum,  and  admonished 
the  bones  of  the  refractory,  he  could  graciously 
relax  in  favour  of  those  who  waited  with  becoming 
submission.     "  If  a  be  a  friend,  or  such  a  one  as 
I  like,  I  make  him  sit  down  by  me  on  a  foim  or  • 
chest ;  let  the  rest  walk,  a  God's  name !" 

After  he  has  discharged  these  duties  to  his 
heart's  contentment,  we  are  presented  with  a  shoit 
sketch  of  two  court-officers  seated  at  their  principal 
meal.  "  Dinner  and  supper  I  have  twenty  places 
to  go  to,  and  heartily  prayed  to :  sometimes  gel  I 

•  Decker.  i  Nicbol's  PzogxMvei  of  Own  SlisftbeU. 
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to  Master  Pinner;  by  my  faith,  a  worshipful 
gentleman,  and  as  careful  for  his  charge  as  any  her 
highness  hath ;  there  find  I  always  good  store  of 
very  good  viands;  we  eat  and  be  merry,  thank 
God  and  the  queen!  Himself  in  feeding  very 
temperate,  and  moderate  as  ye  shall  see  any :  and 
yet,  by  your  leave,  if  a  dish  or  a  cold  pigeon  or  so, 
that  hath  come  to  him  at  meat  more  than  he  looked 
for,  I  have  seen  him  e'en  so  by  and  by  surfeit,  as 
he  hath  plucked  off  his  napkin,  wiped  his  knife, 
and  eat  not  a  morsel  more." 

It  is  in  the  evening,  however,  when  the  more 
irksome  business  of  his  attendance  is  over,  that 
Master  Laneham  is  in  all  his  glory,  mixing  with 
fair  and  worshipful  society,  and  figuring  as  master 
of  the  revels.  In  the  following  sketch  we  have  a 
snug,  sociable,  evening  party  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
period,  and  a  light-hearted  coxcomb  to  enliven  it 
*'  In  afternoons,  and  a  nights,  sometimes  am  I  with 
the  right  worshipful  Sir  George  Howard,  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  any  lives ;  and  sometimes  at  my  good 
Lady  Sydney*  s  chamber,  a  noblewoman  that  I  am 
as  much  bound  unto  as  any  poor  man  may  be  unto 
60  gracious  a  lady  ;  and  sometimes  in  some  other 
place.  But  always  among  the  gentlewomen  with 
my  good-will :  and  when  I  see  company  according, 
then  can  I  be  as  lively  too.  Sometimes  I  foot  it 
with  dancing :  now  with  my  gittem,  and  else  with 
my  cittern,  then  at  the  virginals :  ye  know  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  me :  then  carol  I  up  a  song  withal ; 
that  by  and  by  they  come  flocking  about  me,  like 
bees  to  honey  :  and  ever  they  cry,  *  Another,  good 
Laneham ;  another  !* "  He  supposes  some  favourite 
lady  to  enter,  and  then  the  concentrated  coxcombry 
of  the  little  man  bursts  forth.  *'  She  gives  once," 
he  says,  "  but  an  eye,  or  an  ear;  why  then,  man, 
am  I  blest ;  my  grace,  my  courage,  my  cunning  is 
doubled;  she  says  sometimes  ^  she  likes  it;'  and 
then  I  like  it  much  the  better ;  it  doth  me  good  to 
hear  how  well  I  can  do.  And  to  say  truth,  what 
with  mine  eyes  as  I  can  amorously  gloat  it ;  what 
with  my  Spanish  sospireSt  my  French  keigheSy 
mine  Italian  dulceiSy  my  Dutch  hovez^  my  double 
reels,  my  high  reaches,  my  fine  feigning,  my  deep 
diapason,  my  wanton  warbles,  my  running,  my 
timing,  my  tuning,  and  my  twinkling,  I  can 
gracify  the  matter  as  well  as  the  proudest  of  them, 
and  was  yet  never  stained,  I  thank  God.  By  my 
troth,  countryman,  it  is  sometimes  by  midnight  ere 
I  can  get  from  them.  And  thus  have  I  told  ye 
most  of  my  trade  all  the  live-long  day :  what  will 
ye  more  ?    God  save  the  queen  and  my  lord !" 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  coach ;  and 
it  may  now  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
introduction  of  so  important  an  article  of  modem 
comfort.  Travelling  had  generally  been  per- 
formed on  horseback ;  and  for  purposes  of  state,  or 
the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and  aged,  nothing 
better  than  the  clumsy  conveyance  of  a  horse-litter 
could  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period.  It  was  a  kind  of  coach  slung  between  two 
horses;  and  it  was  a  convenience  only  appropriated 
to  ladies.     During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the 


case  seems  to  have  been  a  little  improved ;  for  we 
find  that  a  wagon  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court;  but  at  the  best,  it  was  an 
uncomfortable  vehicle,  being  a  huge  timber  ark, 
covered  within  and  without  with  red  cloth,  the 
lining  fringed  with  red  silk,  and  the  harness  made 
of  red  leather,  with  the  royal  arms  painted  upon 
it.*  No  springs,  of  course,  were  to  be  expected  in 
this  strange-looking  dray,  and  ladies  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  gentle  jolting  of  the  saddle,  so  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  rode  on  state  occasions 
seated  upon  a  pillion,  behind  the  chancellor.  The 
coach  was  introduced  into  England,  we  are  told, 
by  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's coachman,  in  the  year  1564,  and  the  asto- 
nishment which  its  first  appearance  excited  among 
the  people  is  thus  humorously  described  by  Taylor, 
the  water-poet.  "  A  coach  was  a  strange  monster 
in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horse 
and  man  into  amazement.  Some  said  it  was  a  great 
crab-shell  brought  out  of  China ;  and  some  ima- 
gined it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan  temples  in  which 
the  cannibals  adored  the  devil."  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  wonderment,  the  ^advantages  of  such  a  con- 
veyance were  soon  perceived ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  coach  became  so  general  that  an  outcry 
was  raised  about  the  scarcity  of  leather,  from  the 
quantities  used  in  coach-building. 

In  the  other  particulars  of  domestic  life,  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  exhibited  an  amusing 
compound  of  refinement  and  rudeness.  The  ladies 
of  those  days  were  not  likely  to  want  admirers, 
if,  as  we  are  told,  they  were  wont  to  sit  at  their 
doors  to  exhibit  tiieir  fine  clothes,  and  see  the 
people  passing  by  ;t  and  they  seldom  went  abroad 
without  a  small  mirror,  by  which  they  rectified 
any  chance  disorder  of  dress  or  appearance.  Their 
faces  were  duly  renovated  and  improved  by  curious 
cosmetics;  and,  to  guard  their  complexion  from 
sun  and  wind  in  travelling,  they  frequently  wore 
a  mask  of  black  velvet,  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
glasses  for  sight,  uncourteously  compared  by  the 
puritanic  satirist  to  the  saucer-eyes  of  a  devil 
glaring  upon  the  startled  beholder. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  fair  hair 
became  fashionable  ;  and  the  ladies,  therefore, 
used  various  compositions  for  dyeing  their  locks 
this  attractive  colour;  and  even  fair-haired  chil- 
dren were  enticed  into  corners,  and  feloniously 
polled,  that  court  head-dresses  might  be  made  from 
the  spoil.l  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  one 
essential  of  perfect  beauty  was  sorely  wanting 
among  these  zealous  cultivators  of  their  charms,  — 
their  teeth,  instead  of  being  pearly  white,  were  in 
general  black  and  rotten, — and  this  grievous  defect 
was  supposed  by  foreigners  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
inordinate  love  of  the  English  ladies  for  sugar.  § 
Perhaps  to  this  their  love  of  tobacco  might  have 
been  added,  for  many  of  them  were  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  smoking.  II 

An  English  wedding  at  this  time  was  a  joyous 


•  EIUb'b  Collection. 
§  Ueutoner. 
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public  festival:  all  the  friends  and  kindred 
assembled  to  make  merry ;  and  among  the  higher 
ranks  the  bridegroom  presented  the  company  with 
scarfs,  gloves,  and  garters  of  the  favourite  colours 
of  the  wedded  pair,  and  received  in  return  gifts  of 
plate  and  other  articles,  while  the  whole  ceremony 
was  wound  up  with  banquetings,  masques,  pa- 
geants, and  epithalamiums.  The  weddings  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  were  not  less  joyous ; 
and  among  other  festivities  a  gay  procession  was 
generally  held,  in  which  the  bride,  in  her  best 
dress  and  ornaments,  was  led  to  church  between 
two  boys,  wearing  bride-laces  and  rosemary  tied 
about  their  silken  sleeves ;  and  before  her  was  car- 
ried a  fair  bride  cup  of  silver,  filled  with  wine,  in 
which  was  a  large  branch  of  rosemary  gilded,  and 
hung  about  with  silken  ribbons  of  all  colours. 
Musicians  came  next,  and  then  a  troop  of  maidens, 
some  bearing  great  bride-cakes,  and  others  gar- 
lands of  wheat  finely  gilded;  and  thus  they 
marched  onward  to  church  amidst  the  shouts  and 
benedictions  of  the  spectators.  When  a  year 
and  a  day  had  passed  over,  the  happy  couple, 
if  they  could  swear  that  they  had  never  repented 
their  union  all  that  time,  sleeping  or  waking, 
might  then  demand  the  flitch  of  bacon  from  Dun- 
mow  Priory,  in  Essex,  or  Whichenovre,  in  Stafford- 
shire— for  at  both  of  these  places  the  curious  law 
was  established;  and  when  the  exemplary  pair 
had  presented  their  claim,  and  taken  the  oath  with 
due  solemnity,  they  received  the  reward,  amidst 
the  songs  and  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  and  were 
dismissed  with  a  popular  ovation.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  antiquity  of  the  bequest  and  the  notorious 
love  of  the  English  for  good  bacon,  the  flitch  was 
very  seldom  claimed.*  We  cannot  better  conclude 
this  account  of  the  domestic  usages  of  the  English 
than  by  the  well-known  proverb,  which  originated 
among  foreigners  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth : — "  England  is  ^e  hell  of  horses,  the  purga- 
tory of  servants,  and  the  -paradise  of  women ;" 
^*  because,"  says  Moryson,  in  explanation,  **  the 
English  ride  their  horses  without  measure,  and  use 
their  servants  imperiouslyi  and  their  women  obse- 
quiously.'' 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  of  English 
sovereigns  to  make  occasional  journeys  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Progresses, 
either  from  political  or  social  motives ;  but  no  reign 
had  ever  been  so  greatly  distinguished  by  these 
journeys  as  the  reign  of  Elizabem.  Pageants  and 
amusements  of  every  kind  had  to  be  prepared  for 
her  gratification  ;  and  the  wits  and  purses  of  the 
lieges  were  equally  racked  to  produce  the  neces- 
0  sary  quantity  of  show  and  flattery.  She  assigned 
the  benefit  of  change  of  air  as  the  motive  for  this 
restlessness ;  but  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  more 
political  purpose  of  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
too  powerful  nobility  was  the  real  cause;  and 
certainly  no  more  effectual  plan  could  have  been 
devised  for  such  an  object,  as  possessors  of  the 

•  Stratt 


largest  revenues  were  sometimes  impoverished  for 
years  by  the  cost  of  a  single  visit.*  The  nobles, 
as  might  be  expected,  eschewed  such  a  mischievous 
distinction  and  trembled  when  the  royal  route 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  their  country-seats. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Buckhurst  wu 
actually  obliged  to  send  for  supplies  of  provisions 
from  Flanders,  as  all  the  food,  not  only  of  his  own 
but  the  neighbouring  counties  had  been  forestalled, 
against  the  queen's  arrival.  At  another  time,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  having  learned  that  her  majesty 
intended  to  visit  him,  wrote  privately  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  praying  him  so  to  contrive  matters  that 
the  visit  should  not  outlast  two  nights  and  a  day. 
But  the  perplexity  of  poor  Master  Hicks  in  a 
similar  case  was  more  ridiculous.  He  had  lately 
married,  and  a  royal  visit  of  congratulation  was 
announced ;  upon  which,  distracted  at  the  thoiieht 
of  such  an  undesired  honour,  he  consulted  with  a 
friend  at  court  upon  the  means  of  escaping  fntiu 
it.  His  friend  advised  him  to  absent  himself  from 
home,  and  let  his  wife  present  to  the  queen  *'  come 
waistcoat,  or  fine  ruff,  or  such  like  thing,  which 
would  be  as  acceptably  taken,  as  if  it  were  of  great 
price."  Indeed,  a  present  was  an  indispei^able 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  Elizabeth  reckoned  her- 
self ill-treated,  or  but  scurvily  entertained,  unless 
something  valuable  was  presented.  These  visiu- 
tion-gifts  were  sometimes  of  a  strange  description 
to  be  presented  by  noblemen  to  a  maiden  queen : 
night-gowns,  and  smocks,  were  in  some  cases 
oflered  and  accepted ;  but  more  frequently  the  pre- 
sents were  rich  articles  of  plate  and  jewellery. 

The  progresses  of  Elizabeth  were  disliked  by 
her  nobles,  not  merely  from  the  expense,  but  the 
mischief  they  frequently  occasioned.  An  instance 
of  tliis  occurred  in  a  royal  visit  to  Berkeley  Castle, 
during  the  absence  of  its  noble  owner.  Here  the 
queen  found  a  splendid  collection  of  deer;  and  as 
an  attachment  to  hunting  was  not  the  slightest  of 
her  masculine  tastes,  she  forthwith  commenced 
such  a  merciless  massacre  among  the  game,  that 
twenty-seven  prime  stags  were  slaughtered  in  a 
single  day.  When  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  was 
also  a  keen  sportsman,  returned,  and  learned  the 
wasteful  havoc  that  had  been  wrought  in  his 
chase,  he  was  in  such  a  towering  passion,  that  be 
broke  up  his  inclosures,  and  dissolved  his  hunting 
establishment  But  this  indication  of  resentment 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear.  He  was  warned 
by  a  friend  at  court,  that  the  queen  was  indignaiit 
at  his  proceedings ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  the  skughter  of  the  game  had  been  in- 

*  How  mnch  this  must  have  been  Uie  caw,  b  evMeat  horn  *  ft* 
inddenUl  notions  in  the  hietory  of  these  pwynie.  Dorief  •a' 
queen's  ttay  at  Kenllworth.  there  wee  eoinoned  of  beer  eliiM.  v» 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  bonheads.  In  ber  proffiwi  t  • 
Lord  Montarute's,  three  otxen  and  a  hnodrrd  and  focty  gttm  •«» 
eaten  at  a  sinffle  breakfaet.  Twelve  timea  ahe  TtUlcd  ber  pc«t 
■tatvaman  at  Theobald's ;  and  each  TisH  coat  Cecfl  between  two  «aJ 
three  thousand  pounds.— {Life  of  Leieeater,  17S7.—IVdL—Nxlw  > 
On  the  contrary,  we  nay  notice  that  the  pride  of  Henry  Vll.ao  lu 
overcame  his  penury,  that  he  would  not  dein  to  baxdea  his  ante;^ 
tainers  with  the  cost  of  a  royal  progreaa.  AAer  the  flrvt  meal,  i/  tfas 
noble  landlord  offered  to  defray  the  cootiauiRf  ezpendaaia.  tba 
Tudor  would  amwiintly  exclaim,  '*  What  private  sul^eet  date  iiniif 
take  a  prince's  diarxe.  or  look  into  the  aecret  of  his  espeBaar— 
(Pattenbam*s  Art  of  BngUih  Poesy.) 
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stigated,  had  an  eye  to  the  Berkeley  estates  and 
their  owner's  head.* 

The  progress  of  building  in  London  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  like  an  inundation:  it 
overflowed  the  ancient  fields  and  vacant  spaces 
within  and  around  the  city;  so  that  tilt-yards, 
shooting  -grounds,  and  race-courses,  were  covered 
with  streets  and  alleys;  and  thus  active  civic 
sports  were  of  necessity  in  a  great  degree  laid 
aside.  As  a  substitute  for  these  healthful  exer- 
cises, young  gentlemen  were  exhorted  to  labour  in 
their  chambers  with  poises  of  lead;'*+  that  is, 
to  exercise  with  the  dumb-bells  ;  and  the  citizens 
now  betook  themselves  to  quiet  lounges  on  Sun- 
days with  their  wives  and  families  to  the  suburban 
villages,  where  they  might  enjoy  cakes  and  ale, 
and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  fields.  J  This  cessation 
from  active  exercises,  combined  with  the  increase 
of  luxury,  naturally  produced  ailments  among  the 
wealthy  of  which  their  boisterous  forefathers  had 
been  ignorant ;  and  the  gout  (then  emphatically 
termed  the  enemy)  began  to  prevail  among  the 
nobility,  and.  was  soon  to  descend  to  the  plodding 
and  feast-loving  merchants. §  These  circumstances, 
which  were  unavoidable,  furnished  golden  themes 
for  the  declaimers  and  moralists  of  the  day.  "  Oh, 
what  a  wonderful  change  is  this !"  cries- Gosson,  in 
a  burst  of  despair  and  alliteration — ^"  our  wrestling 
at  arms  is  turned  into  wallowing  in  ladies'  laps ; 
our  courage  to  cowardice,  our  running  to  riot,  our 
bows  into  bowls,  and  our  darts  into  dishes  !" 

While  the  places  set  apart  for  public  athletic 
sports  had  thus  decreased,  those  for  sedentary 
enjoyment  multiplied  in  still  greater  proportion. 
Besides  the  cockpit,  the  theatre,  and  the  bear- 
garden, eating-houses,  taverns,  tennis-courts, 
diciug-houses,  bowling-greens,  and  smoking  ordi- 
naries were  to  be  found  in  every  street.  Such 
places  naturally  produced  a  love  of  gambling  and 
dissipation,  although  the  amount,  we  may  suspect, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  satirists  ot  the 
period.  Those  persons  also  whose  vocation  it  had 
formerly  been  to  amuse  the  rich  and  powerful,  but 
who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  the  palace  and 
the  castle  by  the  progress  of  refinement,  now  be- 
took themselves  to  the  patronage  of  the  crowd,  and 
endeavoured  to  enliven  the  streets  and  places  of 
general  resort  with    their  exhibitions;    and  the 
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buffoon,  the  juggler,  and  the  tumbler,  earned  a  few 
pence  from  the  smoking,  gambling,  or  drinking 
parties  of  the  tap-room,  the  court- yard,  or  the 
bowling-green  Then,  too,  the  master  of  motions 
(puppets),  who  no  longer  dared  to  exhibit  religious 
mysteries,  and  illustrate  theology  by  the  move- 
ments of  his  jointed  and  tinseled  dolls,  set  them  to 
squeak,  jest,  and  brawl,  for  popular  amusement, 
until  the  drama  of  Punch  and  his  family  was  ma- 
tured, to  the  delight  of  all  classes.  But  the  most 
terrible  downfall  of  all  was  that  of  the  minstrel. 
He  who  had  once  been  the  soul  of  the  tournament, 
was  now  a  street  ballad-singer  or  an  ale-house 
fiddler;  and  instead  of  attempting  any  stirring 
lay  of  his  own,  he  sang,  upon  benches  and  barrel- 
heads, the  tales  of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of 
Warwick,  or  *'  The  London  Prentice  bold,"  to  an 
audience  consisting  of  a  few  gaping  rustics  from 
the  country,  or  a  parcel  of  idle  boys.  There  were 
also  companies  of  musicians  (such  a  company  was 
then  called  a  noise)  who  wore  the  livery  of  a 
tawny  coat,  and  offered  their  services  at  taverns  or 
private  houses,  for  a  small  hire.  As  if  the  degra- 
dation of  these  deposed  and  unhoused  favourites  of 
former  day  had  not  been  enough,  the  stern  justice 
of  the  law  made  them  doubly  vile,  obliging  them 
to  skulk  into  comers,  and  perform  their  merry 
offices  in  fear  and  trembling.  Minstrels  were  now 
classed,  in  the  statute,  with  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  jugglers  with  thieves  and  ruffians,  and  even 
with  heretics  and  pagans,  and  made  liable  to  the 
same  pains  and  penalties. 

Of  the  games  and  sports  of  the  present  period  a 
very  brief  account  will  suffice.  Hunting  and 
hawking  slill  continued  to  be  followed;  and  in 
shooting  the  game,  the  long-bow  and  cross-bow 
continued  to  be  used  indifferently,  as  well  as  the 
musket,  till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.*  When 
the  game  was  not  to  be  run  down  with  horse  and 
hound,  various  stratagems  were  used  to  get  within 
shooting  reach  of  it  by  the  pedestrian  huntsmen, 
the  chief  of  which  was  called  the  stalking-horse. 
This  was  a  canvass  figure,  resembling  a  horse  in 
the  act  of  grazing  ;  and  so  light,  that  it  could  be 
carried  in  one  hand.  Sometimes  the  figure  repre- 
sented a  cow,  stag,  or  other  common  animal ;  and 
under  cover  of  this  t?ie  sportsman  stole  so  nigh  the 
game,  that  he  could  easily  bring  it  down  with  shaft 
or  bullet.  In  fowling,  various  methods  were  used 
for  luring  birds :  sometimes  they  were  piped 
within  the  net,  by  a  pipe-call,  sometimes  scared 
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into  it  by  the  blaze  of  a  lighted  cresset.  But 
the  most  splendid,  stirring,  and  perilous  of  all 
field-sports  was  unquestionably  that  of  hawking, 
whether  pursued  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  In  the 
former  case,  the  rider,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
chase  or  the  conflict  maintained  in  the  air,  was 
obliged  to  spur  over  hill  and  dale,  regardless  of 
the  dangers  that  lay  before  him;  and  when  the 
sport  was  followed  on  foot,  the  fowler,  aided  by  a 
long  pole,  was  obliged  to  take  desperate  leaps,  to 
clear  the  hedges  and  ditches  in  his  path.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  a  hawk  had  nearly  altered  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  As  Henry  YIII.  was  leaping 
a  ditch  his  hawking-pole  broke;  he  fell  short 
in  the  mud,  and  was  almost  smothered,  when  a 
footman  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  pulled  him  out* 
During  the  present  period  hawking  both  attained 
its  height  and  fell  into  disuse.  The  amusement 
was  attended  with  such  enormous  expense,  not  only 
from  the  high  price  of  good  falcons,  but  the  large 
establishment  necessary  for  their  charge  and  train- 
ing, that  even  the  nobility  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
burden,  in  addition  to  those  new  demands  which  an 
unproved  style  of  living  made  upon  their  revenues. 

•BalU 


Besides  this,  the  modern  practice  of  fowling  with 
the  musket  had  all  the  attraction  of  novelty,  inde- 
pendently of  the  display  of  skill  it  called  forth. 
After  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  mention  of  hawking  as  one  of 
our  national  amusements.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  during  this  period 
that  horse-racing  commenced  as  a  regular  sy:ft- 
tematic  amusement.  This  sport,  in  its  infancy, 
was  uncontaminated  by  that  blackguardism  and 
furious  spirit  of  gambling  for  which  it  has  been 
notorious  in  more  recent  times.  On  this  account 
even  the  Puritans,  who  so  ruthlessly  condemned 
almost  all  the  other  amusements  of  the  day,  relaxed 
in  favour  of  the  race-course.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  races  were  given  at  Chester  by  ihe 
saddlers  of  that  town,  at  which  a  silver^ bell,  of 
the  value  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  winner ;  and  this  example  was 
soon  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We 
may  observe  that  horse-racing,  or  at  least  some- 
thing attended  with  the  same  advantages,  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
English   breed  of   horses  ;  for  in  general  they 
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were  but  sony  hacks,  weak,  Bhort-winded,  and 
generally  grass* fed  ;*  while  those  for  military 
purposes  had  to  be  imported  from  France  or  Flan- 
ders. Foreigners  were  struck,  not  only  by  the  in- 
feriority of  our  steeds,  but  by  the  scantiness  of 
their  accoutrements.  The  bridle  was  remarkably 
light  and  slender ;  and,  as  for  the  saddle,  it  was  so 
small  that  it  measured  only  a  span  across.t 

Among  the  elegant  accomplishments  that  were 
now  studied,  dancing  was  one  of  the  chief.  Both 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  famous  dancers; 
and,  in  the  court  of  the  latter,  due  skill  in  treading 
a  measure  would  naturally  be  acquired  by  all  candi- 
dates for  royal  favour,  after  they  had  seen  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  dance  into  the  chancellorship.  The 
chief  court  dances  were  corantoes,  gilliards,  and 
trench-mores.  But  the  great  favourite  was  the 
pavo  or  pavin  (peacock),  which  consisted  of  a  set 
of  solemn,  stately  movements,  like  those  of  the  bird 
afler  which  it  was  named.  This  dance  was  an  old 
dance  of  the  chivalrous  ases,  when  it  generally 
graced  the  banquet  at  the  close  of  a  tournament; 
and  it  still  continued  to  adorn  the  more  peaceful 
festivals  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fre- 
quent allusion  is  also  made  by  the  writers  of  this 
period  to  the  lavolta,  which,  from  the  following 
description  of  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  *  Orchestra,* 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  modem  waltz,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  gallopade.     It  was 

A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  roand, 
Whm  arm  m  arm  two  damsert  are  entwined, 
And  whirl  themteWes  in  strict  embraoet  boiuid ; 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapcst  do  sound. 

High  leaping!  ^^^  stately  movements  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  essentials  of  fashionable 
dancing,  an  accomplishment  in  which  the  English 
were  lauded  by  foreigners  as  surpassing  all  other 
nations  at  this  period.  Merry-makings  and  fairs 
had  also  their  dances,  in  which,  if  the  commons 
and  peasantry  did  not  exhibit  the  same  studied 
grace  as  the  courtiers,  they  made  amends  by  noise, 
mirth,  and  agility.  If  we  may  believe  the  moralists 
of  the  pericd,  also,  many  of  the  national  dances, 
among  which  the  cushion-dance  is  specified,  were 
of  a  very  questionable  character  in  respect  of 
decorum ;  a  charge  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
has  been  preferred  against  the  favourite  dance  of 
every  people. 

Of  the  in-door  amusements  of  the  period  we 
shall  only  notice  a  few  that  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned.  A  favourite  game  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  was  shove-groat,  which 
was  played  in  the  following  manner.  A  paral- 
lelogram was  drawn  upon  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  divided  into  nine  compartments,  each  of  which 
was  numbered.  The  players  then  placed  in  turn 
a  silver  groat,  or  smooth  halfpenny,  upon  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  by  a  smart  stroke  of  the  palm 
sent  it  among  the  partitions,  where  it  counted  ac- 
cording to  the  number  on  which  it  rested.    Shovel- 

*  Aoeoont  of  England,  by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in  Ellis's 
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board,  of  which  we  so  often  read,,  was  played  upon 
nearly  a  similar  principle :  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  fashionable  than  the  former  game ; 
the  surface  of  the  board  required  to  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  and  it  was  made  in  some  cases 
of  the  richest  wood  and  finest  workmanship,  thus 
constituting  an  ornamental  article  of  furniture. 
Merelles,  or  nine-men*s  morris,  was  also  similar : 
in  this  game,  as  played  among  ru8tics,.the  compart- 
ments were  marked  on  the  sod,  and  holes  in  the 
ground  served  instead  of  a  board.  It  must  have 
been  an  amusing  spectacle,  according  to  our 
modem  notions,  to  see  such  tables  overshadowed 
by  the  formal  beards  of  grave  and  sagacious  men 
while  thus  occupied  and  delighted.  Backgammon 
was  now  becoming  a  general  favourite,  and  was 
soon  to  exclude  these  more  childish  amusements. 
But  the  games  that  still  predominated  above  all 
others  were  those  of  cards.  Even  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  severe  statutes  were  enacted 
prohibiting  prentices  from  playing  at  cards,  ex- 
cept on  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  then  only  in 
the  houses  of  their  masters.  The  different  games 
at  cards  were  continually  changing,  either  from 
native  invention  or  by  importation :  those  played 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  prime,  post, 
maw,  lodam,  noddy,  bankerout,  lavalta,  trump, 
gleek,  and  new  cut, — a  description  of  which,  could 
such  now  be  given,  would  possess  little  interest  for 
either  the  card-players  or  any  other  readers  of  the 
present  day. 

Other  sports  of  the  English  at  this  time  were 
infamous  for  barbarity,  and  excited  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  strangers.  Bear-baiting  and 
bull-baiting  still  continued  to  delight  all  classes, 
and  even  Elizabeth  herself  was  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  these  sanguinary  amusements,  especially 
when  she  had  grown  old,  but  still  wished  to  appear 
young  and  active.  In  one  mode  of  baiting  a  bear 
the  poor  animal  was  hoodwinked,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  men  who 
plied  it  incessantly  with  whips,  while  their  victim, 
maddened  by  the  pain,  ran  hither  and  thither  in 
quest  of  its  enemies,  snatching  the  whips  from 
their  hands,  and  breaking  them  in  pieces.*  Not 
only  bulls  and  bears,  but  even  harmless  apes, 
were  baited  also;  and  sometimes  the  bewildered 
creature  was  mounted  upon  a  fleet  horse,  and 
galloped  to  and  fro,  while  the  crowd  enjoyed  the 
terror  of  both  steed  and  rider.  Bear-gardeus 
abounded  in  London ;  and  in  the  public  places  of 
the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  England  rings 
to  which  the  bull  was  fastened  were  to  be  seen 
till  the  present  century.  Many  persons  also,  for 
the  purposes  of  bull-baitmg,  kept  large  packs  of 
mastiffs  at  a  great  expense;  and  wagers  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  pounds  were  often  laid  upon 
a  single  bait.t  The  equally  barbarous  practice  of 
cock-fighting  was  also  a  favourite  amusement; 
houses  were  set  apart  for  the  sport,  and  a  flag  was 
displayed  upon  the  building  to  warn  the  people 
that  a  main  of  cocks  was  about  to  be  fought.     A 
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vulgar,  but  very  common,  form  of  cocking  was,  to 
fasten  the  creature  to  the  ground,  and  take  aim  at 
it  with  cudgels.  If  the  cock  was  not  so  lucky  as 
to  be  killed  by  a  single  blow,  but  had  only  its  legs 
broken,  it  was  then  propped  up  with  sticks,  and 
the  game  continued  until  the  bird  was  literally 
battered  to  death.  The  Sunday,  of  all  other  days, 
was  the  one  selected  for  these  games,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  scandal  of  foreigners,  and  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  Puritans.  Cartwright,  in  one  of 
his  tracts,  deduces  an  argument  against  the  use  of 
a  liturgy  from  this  misapplication  of  the  Sunday ; 
contending  that  a  public  form  of  prayer  will  never 
do,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
minister  may  be  tempted  to  hurry  it  over,  to  give 
place  to  the  games  by  which  divine  service  was 
succeeded.  The  games  which  he  specifies  as 
favourite  Sunday  sports  are,  lying  for  the  whet- 
stone, dancing  for  the  ring,  bear  or  bull  baiting, 
an  ape  mounted  on  horseback,  and  stage-plays. 

This  ferocity  that  characterised  the  English 
amusements  must  have  been  wonderfully  strength- 
ened both  by  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
public  executions.  Besides  common  malefactors, 
who  weekly  and  almost  daily  were  exhibited  on 
the  gibbet,  there  were  the  heads  of  traitors  over 
the  city  gates,  and  sometimes  the  bodies  of  here- 
tics burning  in  the  flames,  to  regale  tlie  popular 
love  of  carnage ;  and,  independently  of  the  rope 
and  the  axe,  there  were  the  cleaver,  the  branding- 
iron,  and  the  scourge,  all  kept  in  restless  activity 
for  the  punishment  of  minor  offenders.  In  such 
circumstances  the  scaffold  becomes  a  rival  to  the 
stage  in  the  article  of  popular  attraction.  One 
strange  refinement  in  capital  punishments  was 
used  at  Halifax,  where  criminals  were  beheaded 
by  an  instrument  called  the  maiden,  which  was 
similar  to  the  French  guillotine.  Executions  were 
performed  there  on  the  market-days ;  and  when 
the  condemned  person  had  placed  his  head  on  the 
block,  those  who  stood  by  put  their  hands  to  the 
rope  and  drew  out  the  pin,  by  which  the  axe  fell ; 
thereby  signifying  their  acquiescence  in  the  sen- 
tence, by  becoming  its  executioners.  In  the  case 
of  an  animal  stolen,  also,  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  the  innocent  brute,  so  that  it  became  its  own 
avenger  by  beheading  the  thief.* 

Much  of  the  national  character  and  manners 
during  this  period  was  brought  out  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  various  old  festival  days,  the  peculiar 
usages  connected  with  each  of  which  still  continued 
to  be  scrupulously  observed  by  all  classes,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  with  more  zealous  devotion  than 
in  any  earlier  age.  Of  these  "  high  days  of  the 
calendar,"  Christmas  was  always  the  one  which 
held  the  chief  place  in  England,  where  it  was  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  so  different  from  what  was 
customary  in  other  countries  as  to  excite  the  asto- 
nishment of  foreigners.  As  soon  as  the  Christmas 
holidays  had  arrived,  work  and  care  were  univer- 
sally thrown  aside,  and,  instead  of  those  devotional 
practices  by  which  other  countries  commemorated 
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the  sacred  occasion,  England  rang  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  mirth  and  jollity.  Christmas 
carols  were  trolled  in  every  street ;  masquerades 
and  plays  took  possession  of  houses  and  churches 
indifferently  ;  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  whose  reign 
lasted  from  All-Hallow  Eve  till  the  day  after  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  was  elected  in  every  noble 
household  to  preside  over  the  sports  and  fooleries 
of  the  inmates,  while  each  member  prepared  him- 
self either  to  enact  some  strange  character  or  to 
devise  some  new  stroke  of  mirth.  The  towns  ou 
these  occasions  assumed  a  sylvan  appearance;  the 
houses  were  dressed  with  branches  of  ivy  and 
holly;  the  churches  were  converted  into  leafy 
tabernacles;  and  standards  bedecked  with  ever- 
greens were  set  up  in  the  streets,  while  the  young 
of  both  sexes  danced  round  them.  Amidst  all  this 
frolic  large  and  luxurious  feasts  were  not  forgotten, 
and  among  other  dishes  peculiar  to  a  Christmas 
dinner  was  the  boar's  head,  which  was  ushered  to 
the  table  upon  a  large  silver  platter  amidst  a 
flourish  of  musical  instruments.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  on  these  occasions  of  universal  license 
the  gravest  characters  and  the  most  laborious 
students  indemnified  themselves  for  past  cares  and 
labours  by  a  double  portion  of  outrageous  glee,  so 
that  the  palace,  the  universities,  and  the  inns  of 
court  figured  the  highest  with  banquetinga,  pa- 
geantries, and  revels.  The  games,  too,  prohibited 
on  other  occasions  were  now  allowed  freely  to  all. 
The  Lord  of  Misrule,  the  chief  potentate  of  the 
Christmas  revel,  sometimes,  at  court,  assumed  the 
clerical  title  of  the  Abbot  of  Misrule :  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  his  appellation  was  King  of  Christmas-day ; 
and  elsewhere  he  seems  to  have  been  designated 
King  of  the  Bean.  The  King  of  the  fiean  was 
thus  elected : — a  bean  was  baked  in  a  cake,  which 
was  broken,  and  the  fragments  distributed  among 
the  company ;  and  the  individual  in  whose  portion 
the  bean  was  found  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
revels.  No  description,  however,  can  give  us  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  the  reign  of  this  madcap  potentate, 
and  the  character  of  an  English  Christmas,  as  the 
following  sketch,  in  which  the  bile  of  Stubbs  rises 
into  absolute  eloquence : — 

^'  First,  all  the  wild  heads  of  the  parish,  con- 
venting  together,  chuse  them  a  grand  captain  (of 
mischief),  whom  they  ennoble  with  the  title  of  my 
Lord  of  Misrule,  and  him  they  crown  with  great 
solemnity,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king 
anointed  chooseth  for  him  twenty,  forty,  threescore, 
or  a  hundred  lusty-guts  like  to  himself,  to  wait 
upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guard  lus  noble 
person.  Then,  every  one  of  th^e  his  men  he 
investcth  with  his  liveries  of  green,  yellow,  or 
some  other  wanton  colour.  And  as  though  that 
were  not  gaudy  enough,  they  bedeck  themsdyes 
with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over 
with  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels ; 
this  done,  they  tie  about  either  leg  twenty  ot  forty 
bells,  with  rich  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  laid  across  over  their  shoulders  and 
necks,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  of  their  pretty 
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Mopsies  and  loving  Beseies  for  buesing  them  in 
the  dark.  Thus,  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have 
they  their  hobby-horses,  dragons,  and  other  antics, 
together  inth  their  bawdy  pipers  and  thundering 
drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil's  dance  withal ; 
then  march  these  heathen  company  towards  the 
church  and  churchyard,  their  pipers  piping,  their 


drummers  thundering,  their  stumps  dancing,  their 
bells  jingling,  their  handkerchiefs  swinging  about 
their  heads  like  madmen,  their  hobby-horses  and 
other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng ; 
and  in  this  sort  they  go  to  the  church  (though  the 
minister  be  at  prayer  or  preaching)  -dancing,  and 
swinging  their  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  in 
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the  church,  like  devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  con- 
fused noise  that  no  man  can  hear  his  own  voice. 
Then  the  foolish  people,  they  look,  they  stare,  they 
laugh,  they  fleer,  and  mount  upon  forms  and  pews 
to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnised  in  this 
sort.  Then,  after  this,  about  the  church  they  go 
again  and  again,  and  so  forth  into  the  churchyard, 
where  they  have  commonly  their  summer-halls, 
their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banqueting-houses  set 
up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  dance  all 
that  day,  and  peradventure  all  that  night  too.  And 
thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  Sabbath-day. 
Then,  for  the  further  ennobling  of  this  honourable 
lurdane  (lord  I  should  say),  they  have  also  certain 
papers,  wherein  is  painted  some  babblery  or  other 
of  imagery  work ;  and  these  they  call  my  Lord  of 
Misrule's  badges:  these  they  give  to  every  one 
that  will  give  money  for  them,  to  maintain  them 
in  this  their  heathenry,  devilry,  drunkenness,  pride, 
and  what*  not.  And  who  will  not  show  himself 
buxom  to  them,  and  give  them  money  for  these 
the  devil's  cognizances,  they  shall  be  mocked  and 
flouted  at  shamefully;  yea,  many  times  carried 
upon  a  cowlstaff,  and  dived  over  head  and  ears  in 
water,  or  otherwise  most  horribly  abused.  And  so 
besotted  are  some,  that  they  will  not  only  give 
them  money  to  maintain  their  abomination  withal, 
but  also  wear  their  badges  and  cognizances  in  their 
hats  and  caps  openly.  .  .  .  Another  sort  of  fantas- 
tical fools  bring  to  these  hell-hounds  (the  Lord  of 
Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good 
ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  cakes,  some  flauns, 
some  tarts,  some  cream,  some  meat,  some  one 
thing,  some  another." 

Among  the  rural  customs  connected  with  the 
anniversary  of  Christmas  were  those  of  Plough- 
Monday,  which  fell  on  the  first  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day.  This  was  the  holiday  of  the  plough- 
men, who  used  to  go  about  from  house  to  house 
I'cgging  for  plough-money  to  drink.  In  the  north- 
em  counties,  where  this  practice  was  called  the 
fool-plough  (a  corruption  perhaps  of  yu/e-plough), 
a  number  of  sword-aancers  dragged  about  a  plough, 
while  one  of  the  party,  called  the  Bessey,  was 
dressed  for  the  occasion  like  an  old  woman  ;  and 
another,  who  was  the  fool  of  the  pageant,  was 
almost  covered  with  skins,  and  wore  the  tail  of 
some  animal  dazzling  down  his  back.  While  the 
rest  danced,  one  of  these  odd  personages  went 
among  the  spectators,  rattling  a  box,  and  collect- 
ing small  donations  ;  and  it  is  said  that  whosoever 
refused  to  pay  had  the  plough  dragged  to  his  door 
and  the  soil  of  his  threshold  ploughed  up. 

Nor,  among  the  other  customs  of  Christmas, 
must  the  yule-log  be  forgotten.  The  largest  log 
that  could  be  found  was  placed  on  the  hearth  on 
Christmas-eve,  and,  if  it  continued  to  burn  for  the 
whole  night  and  the  ensuing  day,  it  was  a  happy 
omen  for  the  household ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  was 
consumed,  or  extinguished  before  that  time  had 
elapsed,  the  circumstance  was  interpreted  as  an  evil 
augury.* 

•  W«Tton*t  Hlflfc.  of  Euglith  Poetry.— Brand.— Slnitt. 


Next  to  Christmas  in  importance  as  a  festival 
was  that  of  May-day,  held  on  the  1st  of  May.    On 
the  midnight  preceding  that  morning  the  people 
of  each  parish  assembled,  and,  after  dividing  them- 
selves into  companies,  repaired    to   the   woods, 
groves,  and  hills,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  sports  and  pastimes.     When  they  returned 
they  brought  with  ihem  birch-boughs  and  branches 
of  trees,  with  which  they  adorned  the  places  where 
they  meant  to  hold  their  festivaL      **Bat  the 
chiefest   jewel    they  bring  from  thence,"    says 
Stubbs,    "  is  the   May-pole,  which  they  bring 
home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — they  have 
twenty  or  forty  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a 
sweet  nosegay  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his 
horns ;  and  these  oxen  draw  home  the  May-pole, 
their  stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all 
over  with  flowers  and  herbs,  bound  round  with 
strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  sometimes 
it  was  painted  with  variable  colours,  having  two 
or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  fol- 
lowing it  with  great  devotion.     And  thus  equipped, 
it  was  reared  with  handkerchiefs  and  flags  stream- 
ing on  the  top ;  they  straw  the  ground  round  about 
it;  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it;  they  set  up 
summer-halls,  bowers,  and  arbours  hfurd  by  it ;  and 
then  fall  they  to  banqueting  and  feasting,  to  leaping 
and  dancing  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at 
the  dedication  of  their  idols."     May-poles  were 
erected  not  only  in  towns  and  rural  villages,  but 
in  several  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  some  of 
them  vied  in  height  with  the  loftiest  steeples.     In 
London  one  of  the  festivities  of  May-day  was  to 
set  up  the  great  shaft  or  principal  May-pole  in 
Comhill,  before  the  parish-church  of  St  Andrew ; 
and  as  the  pole  was  higher  than  the  steeple  itself, 
the  church  was  called  St.  Andrew  Under-shau, 
A  Lord  and  Lady  of  May  were  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  festival ;  and  their  gay  costume,  durii.g 
office,  was  richly  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribbons, 
and  other  braveries.. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  tales  and 
legends  respecting  Robin  Hood,  which  were  now 
printed,  had  excited  such  a  popular  esteem  for  the 
bold  outlaw,  that  the  chief  of  me  gay  green-wood 
was  gradually  adopted  as  the  fittest  president  fur 
the 'festival  of  May,  and  he  and  his  beloved  Maid 
Marian  soon  assumed  the  place  of  lord  and  lady 
of  the  May  sports.  This  multiplied  the  character 
and  raised  the  splendour  of  the  pageant;  for  not 
only  Robin  Hood  and  his  mistress,  but  Little  John. 
Scathlock,  Friar  Tuck,  and  other  worthies  of  the 
Sherwood  band,  attired  in  proper  costume,  danced 
and  paraded  together,  or  one  after  another,  before 
the  delighted  spectators,  accompanied  by  the  never- 
failing  hobby-horse  and  the  dragon.  The  morris- 
dance,  which  always  mingled  with  the  pageantries 
of  May,  was  performed  by  persons  whose  antic 
habits  were  hung  with  small  bells  of  various  scales 
under  the  names  of  the  fore-bell,  die  second  beU, 
the  treble,  and  the  tenor ;  the  leader  of  the  dance, 
called  the  *^  foreman  of  the  morris,"  being  the 
most  splendidly  attired.    The  Ist  of  May  was  also 
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the  great  day  of  milk-maids.  On  this  occasion 
they  borrowed  all  the  silver  plate  which  their 
friends  could  muster,  and  haying  raised  a  pyramid 
of  cups,  tankards,  and  salvers  upon  their  pails, 
they  placed  the  whole  structure  on  their  heads, 
and  danced  from  door  to  door,  receiving  a  small 
gratuity  from  each  of  their  customers  in  return. 


Another  great  English  festival  was  that  of  Mid- 
summer-eve, or  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Upon  this  occasioa  the  houses  of  LfOndon,and  also  of 
the  other  towns  and  villages,  were  ornamented  with 
branches  of  green  birch,  lone  fennel,  St.  Jolm*s 
rush,  and  orpin ;  and  at  night  a  large  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  street,  or  some  open  place,  while 
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the  young  leaped  over  it,  or  played  and  danced 
round  it  till  midnight,  or  even  till  dawn.  This 
bright  blaze  was  probably  intended  to  typify  the 
patron-saint  of  the  day,  who  was  termed  a  "  bright 
and  shining  light."  Those  who  danced  round  the 
fire  supposed  that,by  looking  through  their  garlands 
at  the  flames,  they  would  have  their  eyes  freed  from 
all  pain,  and  that,  by  the  addition  of  certain  prayers, 
they  would  be  delivered  from  agues.  In  London, 
on  this  night,  the  people  illuminated  their  houses 
with  clusters  of  lamps,  and  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  setting  the  city  watch  with  great  show 
and  splendour.  The  watchmen  were  clothed  for 
the  occasion  in  bright  harness ;  the  lord  mayor, 
the  city  officers,  and  a  crowd  of  minstrels,  hench- 
men, giants,  pageants,  and  morris-dancers,  formed 
part  of  the  procession,  over  which  a  flood  of  light 
was  poured  from  hundreds  of  blazing  cressets  and 
huge  torches,  carried  upon  men's  shoulders.  Very 
large  sums  were  expended  every  year  in  setting 
the  Midsummer  watch.  The  custom  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when, 
in  consequence  of  many  robberies  and  other  acts 
of  violence  that  had  been  committed  in  London, 
armed  guards  were  first  annually  appointed  to  pre- 
serve the  city  peace.  Both  watch  and  pageant 
were  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1539;  and, 
although  the  old  custom  was  revived  eight  years 
after,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  it 
was  soon  once  more  and  finally  discontinued. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  Palm  Simday  was 
held  as  a  religious  festival  throughout  Europe ; 
the  observances  on  this  occasion  being  commemo- 
rative of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
The  day  received  its  name  from  the  worshippers 
carrying  palm  branches  that  had  been  blessed  by 
the  priest.  An  ass  was  made  a  principal  figure  in  a 
pageant  representing  the  journey  of  Jesus ;  and 
upon  the  animal  the  Host  was  borne  in  triumph, 
while  branches,  flowers,  and  pieces  of  cloth  were 
strewed  upon  the  ground  by  the  multitude.  A 
wooden  ass  was  also  placed  before  the  door  of  the 
church,  before  which  the  priests  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  the  crowds  threw  down  their  palm 
"branches ;  and  such  was  the  awful  reverence  with 
which  this  puppet  was  regarded,  that  the  people 
stood  aloof  and  beheld  without  presuming  to  touch 
it  When  the  ass  had  been  sufficiently  exhibited 
it  was  drawn  into  the  church,  after  which  the  mul- 
titude commenced  a  scramble  for  the  branches 
that  had  been  thrown  down  before  it,  believing 
that  they  were  an  efiectual  charm  against  storms 
and  thunder.  There  was  then  a  procession  of  the 
children,  by  whom  the  wooden  figure  was  drawn 
on  wheels  tbrough  the  town,  while  the  people  pre- 
sented to  the  youthfid  devotees  money,  eggs,  and 
bread,  half  of  which  was  given  to  the  keeper  of  the 
ass  as  his  fee.  This  ceremony  was  observed  in 
England  until  the  year  1548,  when  it  was  abo- 
lished. 

On  New-year's  day  it  was  the  custom  to  give 
and  receive  presents ;  and  this  friendly  interchange 
prevailed  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  accom- 


panied with  feasting  and  merriment.  When  even- 
ing came,  a  mighty  flagon,  called  the  wassail-bowl, 
which  was  filled  with  spiced  ale,  was  carried  from 
house  to  house  by  the  young  women  of  the  towns 
and  villages ;  every  person  who  tasted  the  beverage 
bestowing  upon  the  fair  bearers  a  small  trifle  in 
return.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  barbarous  prac- 
tice was  still  observed  of  throwing  at  cocks  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described.  On  the  week 
before  Easter  a  popular  piece  of  festivity  was,  to 
bring  a  twisted  tree  or  ivithe^  with  great  re- 
joicing, into  the  king's  palace  and  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  Easter  holidays 
were  celebrated  by  games  at  hand-ball  for  tansy- 
cakes.  The  old  Saxon  festival  of  Hock-day  was 
kept  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Sunday 
after  Easter-day.  It  was  also  called  binding^ 
day  ;  the  men  and  women  being  wont,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  bind  each  other  in  sport,  but  chiefly  the 
women  the  men.  In  some  parts  of  Hampshire 
the  women  also  obstructed  the  highways  and  paths 
with  ropes,  and  intercepted  all  passengers,  who 
could  only  obtain  deliverance  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum,  which  was  devoted  to  pious  uses  :  the 
stock  thus  collected  was  called  hock-money.  The 
customs  of  Hock-Tuesday  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved 
English  from  the  Danes  at  the  death  of  Haxdi- 
canute.  Harvest-home,  as  a  festival,  does  not 
seem,  either  in  this  or  previous  'periods,  to  have 
been  observed  with  that  merriment  which  obtained 
subsequently,  when  agriculture  became  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  profit :  still,  however,  we  find 
from  Hentzner,  that  a  certain  degree  of  popular 
rejoicing  was  common  on  the  occasion.  **  As  we 
were  returning  to  omr  inn,"  he  says,  "  we  hap- 
pened to  meet  some  country  people  celebrating 
their  harvest-home :  their  last  load  of  com  they 
crown  with  flowers,  having  besides  an  image  richly 
dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  signify  Ceres 
(surely  this  was  more  than  the  honest  rustics  were 
aware  of!) ;  this  they  keep  moving  about,  while 
the  men  and  women,  and  men  and  maid  servants, 
riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart,  shout  as  loud 
as  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  bam."  We  may 
presume,  although  the  foreigner  does  not  inform 
us,  that  a  good  banquet  followed  this  shoutiDg  and 
parade. 

Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
was  observed  throughout  the  Christian  world  in 
commemoration  of  the  condescension  of  our  Saviour 
in  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  On  this  day 
kings  and  queens,  and  persons  of  elevated  rank, 
girt  themselves  with  a  towel ;  and  as  many  paupers 
as  tl)ere  were  years,  either  in  the  life  or  reign  of 
the  person  about  to  officiate,  came  for?rard  to  have 
their  feet  washed  and  kissed  by  some  kneeling 
lord  or  sovereign,  who,  on  other  days,  would  per- 
haps have  spurned  tiiem  with  loathing.  After 
this  ceremony  was  ended,  food  and  money  were 
distributed  to  these  poor  persons  out  of  a  basket, 
whence  probably  the  name  of  the  day  from  the 
Saxon  maundy  a  basket.    This  lowly  duty  was 
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repeatedly  performed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  during 
her  reign,  after  the  maids  of  honour  had  first  pre- 
pared die  way  for  her  by  a  previous  washing  of 
the  mendicants'  feet,  and  perniming  of  the  water 
ivith  essences.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  his  disgrace,  held  his 
Maundy  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  where 
he  washed  and  kissed  ue  feet  of  fifty  poor  men 
(answering  to  the  number  of  the  years  he  had 
lived),  and  gave  to  each  twelve  pence,  three  ells 
of  good  canvass  for  shirts,  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a 
cast  of  red  herrings,  and  Uiree  white  herrings.  In 
the  same  reign  the  broken-hearted  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, after  her  divorce,  proposed  to  hold  her 
Maundy  as  she  had  been  wont  to  hold  it — ^that 
is,  as  the  rightful  Queen  of  England;  but  she 
was  prevented  by  an  order  arriving  from  her  im- 
perious husband,  that  she  should  not  perform  the 
ceremony  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
princess-dowager.* 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  of  our  old  national 
festivals  was  that  of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  For 
what  reason  this  good  bishop  and  martyr  was  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  Christian  Cupid  we  are  unable 
positively  to  determine :  the  common  idea  is,  that 
with  a  view  to  christianise  the  pagan  practices  of 
the  Lupercalia,  one  of  which  was,  to  enclose  the 
names  of  3'oung  women  in  a  box  and  draw  for 
them,  the  early  church  substituted  for  the  ancient 
festival  the  day  of  St.  Valentine,  which  fell  in  the 
same  month,  and  thus  gave  the  sanction  of  the 
new  religion  to  those  love-lotteries,  which  might 
otherwise  have  too  dangerously  endeared  the 
memory  of  the  old.  The  day  of  this  saint  became, 
therefore,  the  day  of  lovers;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  even  the  birds  were  supposed,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, to  select  their  mates.  The  practices  of 
St.  Vedentme's  Day  varied  at  di£ferent  times ;  but 
the  essential  ceremony  was,  for  Uie  young  men  and 
women  to  select  their  true  love  for  the  season. 
For  this  purpose  an  equal  number  of  each  sex 
assembled ;  either  the  true  or  feigned  names  of  the 
company  were  w^ritten  on  slips  of  paper,  and 
thrown  into  two  heaps ;  and  then  a  general  drawing 
took  place,  the  women  from  the  male  catalogue, 
and  the  men  from  that  of  the  women.  After  the 
whole  party  had  thus  been  paired  by  chance,  amidst 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  laughter,  the  men  gave 
balls  and  treats  to  their  mistresses,  wearing  for 
several  days  their  billets  on  their  breasts  or  their 
sleeves.  Another  mode  of  choosing  a  valentine 
was,  to  look  out  at  the  door  or  window  in  the 
morning,  and  the  person  first  seen,  if  unmarried 
and  of  the  opposite  sex,  was  considered  to  be  the 
destined  individual. 

Besides  these  days  of  'general  observance,  there 
were  some  festivities  of  a  local  character  that  now 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  parish  Church- ales,  which  were  divided  into 
Easter-ales  and  Whitsun-ales,  from  the  two  reasons 
at  which  they  were  held.    The  origin  of  these 
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festive  meetings  is  to  be  traced  to  those  early 
periods  in  our  national  history,  when  a  regular 
fund  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  was  still  unknown.  In  this 
case  the  clergy,  wisely  judging  that  money  could 
be  most  easily  obtained  from  ue  benevolence  of  a 
crowd  whose  hearts  were  moved  with  brimming 
flagons,  appointed  set  times  at  which  they  brewed 
a  quantity  of  mighty  ale  (the  favourite  huflf-cap), 
and  set  it  to  sale  in  the  churchyard,  or  even  the 
church  itself.  The  villagers  and  townsfolk,  of 
course,  repaired  to  the  spot  to  enjoy  themselves, 
ai]d  did  not  scruple  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
liquor,  as  the  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  pious 
uses;  and  conceiving  that,  by  swallowing  huge 
quantities,  they  thereby  furthered  the  cause  of 
religion,  many  were  guilty  on  these  occasions  of 
the  most  brutal  excesses.  Similar  to  the  church - 
ales,  though  of  a  still  more  ancient  origin,  were 
the  Wakes.  It  had  been  the  custom,  on  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church,  or  the  birth-day  of  a  saint,  for 
the  people  to  assemble  on  the  night  previous,  to 
hold  a  religious  vigil  in  the  open  air ;  and,  as  they 
remained  idl  night  occupied  in  devotional  exercises, 
this  practice  was  called  a  wake.  Such  a  method 
of  spending  the  night,  however,  soon  gave  place 
to  very  different  employments ;  and  feasting,  riot, 
and  licentiousness  became  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  these  vigils.  These  concourses,  also, 
from  every  neighbouring  town  and  parish,  naturally 
suggested  the  expediency  of  improving  such  op- 
portunities for  the  purposes  of  traffic  ;  and  hence 
the  wakes  gradually  became  fairs,  which  in  some 
places  they  still  continue  to  be. 

Among  the  minor  points  of  the  English  manners 
of  this  period  it  may  be  mentioned  l^at,  when  ac- 
quaintances met,  they  saluted  with  embraces  and 
kisses  ;  and  such  was  still  the  prevalent  simplicity, 
that  these  kisses  and  embraces  were  exchanged 
between  the  sexes  as  tokens  of  common  good- will. 
This  custom  was  so  pleasant,  in  the  opinion  of 
Erasmus,  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he  expatiates 
upon  the  subject  with  great  unction,  and  advises 
his  friend  to  lay  aside  his  gout,  and  fly  to  England, 
for  the  sake  of  such  delightful  welcomes.  The 
practice  of  profane  swearing  in  common  conversa- 
tion seems  now  to  have  reached  its  height  in  Eng- 
land. The  courtiers  swore  by  such  oaths  as  were 
current  with  the  sovereign,  the  royal  favourites,  and 
the  chief  nobles ;  the  clergy  swore  by  the  saints,  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  or  the  duties  of  their  calling ; 
the  scholars  swore  by  the  classical  gods  of  Ol}Tipu8 ; 
and  soldiers  were  *'full  of  strange  oaths,"  com- 
pounded of  fire,  blood,  and  havoc,  that  marked  their 
profession  as  distinctly  as  the  buff  belt  or  the  corslet. 
This  last  kind  of  swearing  was  carefully  conned  by 
all  swaggerers  and  swash-bucklers,  and  used  as  proof 
of  their  hardihood ;  so  that  a  man  was  reckoned  a 
mere  coward  *'  who  could  not  interlace  every  sen- 
tence with  a  bloody  oath  or  two."*  The  citizens 
and  shopkeepers  scorned  to  be  left  behind  in  these 
practices  of  the  more  influential  classes ;  but  as 
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the  loud  aiid  lordly  oaths  of  courtiers  and  martial- 
ists  would  have  been  unsuiled  to  civic  occupations, 
there  were  certain  minced  and  softened  expletives 
adapted  to  the  shop  and  warehouse,  by  which  mer- 
cantile good  faith  was  asserted,  and  commodities 
bought  and  sold.     Even  the  ladies  by  no  menns 


escaped  the  contamination ;  and  although  they  did 
not  in  general  aspire  to  the  masculine  proficiency 
of  Elizabeth,  yet  they  had  certain  conventional 
phrases  with  which  they  were  wont  to  garnish  their 
sentences,  that  sadly  set  at  nought  the  simple  rule 
of  yea  and  nay. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


HE  first  general 
fact  that  presents 
itself  on  a  broad 
survey  of  the  social 
condition  of  Eng- 
land from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close 
of  the  present  pe- 
riod is,  that  it 
was  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  space 
of  time,  with  a  few 
transient  interrup- 
tions, a  condition 
of  progressive  amelioration.  And  this,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  the  state  of  things  that  best  keeps  a 
people  in  spirits,  and  diflPiises  most  content  and 
enjoyment  among  all  classes.  The  feeling  of  ad- 
vancement is  more  important  to  national,  as  per- 
haps it  also  is  to  individual,  happiness,  than  any 
amount  of  prosperity  actually  realised.  One  rea- 
son of  this  18,  in  the  case  of  nations  at  least,  that 
if  there  be  not  a  going  forward  there  must  be  a 
going  back;  for  in  the  affairs  of  communities  a 
stationary  position  is  impossible,  unless  when  they 
may  have  reached  that  lowest  point  from  which 
they  can  fall  no  farther. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  terminated  the 
destructive  civil  contest  which  had  torn  the  coun- 
try for  many  preceding  years;  and  nothing  re- 
sembling that  state  of  anarchy  and  con&sion 
recurred  to  the  end  of  tlie  period.  The  popular 
outbreaks  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  were  mere  local  disturbances  while  they 
lasted,  and  none  of  them  lasted  above  a  few  months 
or  weeks.  Nor  was  the  country  during  this  period 
engaged  in  any  such  exhausting  foreign  wars  as 
those  that  make  up  nearly  all  the  history  of  the 
preceding  period  till  the  wilder  scene  of  Uie  wars 
of  the  biffons  at  home  comes  to  fill  the  stage.  The 
present  was  also  an  age  of  many  changes,  of  more 
numerous  and  more  momentous  changes,  indeed, 
than  the  last ;  and  some  of  them,  too,  were  brought 
about  with  no  small  noise  and  violence ;  but  the 
moving  power  was  no  longer  force  physical,  but 
force  moral ;  not  captains  and  armies,  out  policy 
and  opinion ;  it  was  the  age»  not  of  the  swoitl,  but 
of  the  word. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  thirty  years  that 
preceded  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  had  already 
greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobility,  which 
anciently  used  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  crown.    The 


sanguinaiy  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  attainders 
and  forfeitures  that  followed  the  final  victory  of  tlie 
House  of  York  had,  on  the  one  hand,  thrown  down 
and  almost  extirpated  a  considerable  number  of 
the  greatest  of  the  old  families ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  transferred  a  vast  mass  of  landed  property 
formerly  held  by  the  aristocracy  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.  The  famous  decision  of  the  judges  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  establishing  the  efficacy 
of  a  fine  and  recovery  to  bar  an  entail,*  had  also 
introduced  a  process  by  which,  even  in  the  quietest 
times,  and  while  public  affairs  were  proceeding  in 
the  most  regular  and  ordinary  course,  the  exten- 
sive estates  of  the  ancient  nobility  could  not  fail  to 
be  gradually  broken  up.  The  additional  facilities 
of  alienation  afforded  in  the  course  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  Statute  of 
Fines,  and  other  statutes  carrying  out  the  same 
principle,  or  otherwise  operating  in  the  same  di- 
rection,t  of  course  all  aided  in  undermining  that 
which  till  lately  had  been  the  predominating  power 
in  the  state.  In  fact,  the  very  smallness  of  their 
number  now  prevented  the  nobility  from  being  any 
longer  formidable.  In  Henry  VI I.'s  first  parliament 
the  House  of  Lords  contained  only  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers ;  and  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry 
VI 1 1 .  only  thirty  -six.  The  few  additional  creations 
also  had  strenstnened  the  crown,  not  the  aristocracy; 
the  men  raised  to  wealth  and  honours  by  the  new 
family  that  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  throne 
were  the  natural  dependents  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, and  his  allies  and  supporters  against  the 
small  body  of  the  remaining  representatives  of  the 
ancient  baronage.  Thus  all  things  combined  at 
the  commencement  and  during  the  early  part  of 
this  period  to  elevate  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
depress  that  of  the  nobility,  which  in  former  times 
had  been  its  chief  antagonist  and  curb;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  in  some  sort  continued  to  be 
the  case  throughout  nearly  the  whole  space  com- 
prehended within  our  present  review.  But  the 
strength  withdrawn  by  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  adverted  from  the  ancient  nobility  and 
other  great  landholders,  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
fabric  of  feudalism,  was  not  all  inherited  by  th^ 
crown;  in  the  unsettlement  and  transference  of 
landed  estates  that  had  begun  to  take  place  under 
the  system  of  alienation,  some  share  of  the  property 
thus  set  at  liberty  could  not  fail  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  persons  who,  obtaining  it  by  pur- 
chase with  their  own  money,  were  not  by  their  new 
acquisition  in  any  respect  bound  to  the  crown,  but 
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were  rather  thereby  planted  in  a  poaition  in  which 
they  might  become  the  root  of  a  power  independent 
alike  of  the  sovereign  .and  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
this  way  began  to  be  formed  the  order  of  the  minor 
landholders  or  gentry,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance before  the  end  of  the  present  period.  Some 
of  the  fomiders  of  this  order  were  no  doubt  the 
younger  sons  or  other  near  connexions  of  noble 
families ;  others,  if  the  view  taken  in  a  former 
Chapter  is  to  be  received  as  correct,  must  have 
been  the  original  tenants  in  villenage  now  con- 
verted into  copyholders  ;*  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  probably  were  persons  who  thus  invested  in 
land  the  capital  which  they  had  accumulated  by 
their  own  industry  and  enterprise. 

For  another  great  influence  that  was  now  at 
work,  changing  the  aspect  and  constitution  of 
society,  was  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  Ed- 
ward III.,  in  1331,  invited  over  the  first  weavers 
of  fine  woollens  from  the  Netherlands,  previous  to 
which,  as  a  foreign  writer  observes,  the  English 
were  little  more  than  shepherds  and  wool-sellers.f 
In  the  tranquillity  that  followed  the  accession,  of 
the  House  of  Tudor  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  which  had  been  checked  by  the 
preceding  confusions,  acquired  a  new  life,  and 
started  forward  with  a  quickened  activity,  the  eflFects 
of  which  soon  came  to  be  perceived  in  the  general 
elevation  of  the  condition  of  idl  that  portion  of  the 
population  placed  between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  social  scale.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  now  that  what  are  called  the  middle 
classes  first  came  into  existence  in  English  society, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  town  population, 
the  only  middle  class  population  that  was  fitted 
to  acquire  any  distinct  social  station  or  political 
influence.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  extending  prosperity  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  at  this 
time,  proved  the  very  reverse  of  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  most  of  the  old  corporate  towns  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  numerous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
these  towns  are  represented  as  generally  falling 
into  decay,  and  other  corroborative  evidence  leaves 
no  doubt  that  this  was  to  a  great  extent  the  case. 
Their  corporate  privileges,  in  fact,  which  confined 
the  right  of  carrying  on  most  trades  and  handi- 
crafts to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  free  of  the 
corporation  or  members  of  any  of  the  guilds  or 
civic  companies,  drove  away  all  other  persons  to 
other  towns  where  no  such  restrictions  existed. 
Thus  it  happened  that  while  York,  and  Chester, 
and  Lancaster,  and  Coventry,  and  Lincoln,  and 
Winchester,  were  declining  in  population,  and 
many  of  the  houses  in  them  becoming  ^ins,  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  were  rapidly  growing  in 
extent  and  prosperity.  In  an  act  passed  in  1541, 
it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  Manchester  were 
then  "  well  set  to  work  in  making  of  cloths,  as 
well  of  linen  as  of  woollen,  whereby  the  inhabit- 

*  S«e  vol.  i.  pp.  883, 886.  f  Dt  Witt,  Internt  of  HoUnn^ 


ants  of  the  said  town  have  gotten  and  come  into 
riches  and  wealthy  livings ;  imd  by  reason  of  great 
occupying,  good  order,  strict  and  true  dealing  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  many  strangers, 
us  well  of  Ireland  as  of  other  places,  had  reaoated 
thither.*'* 

But  upon  the  condition  of  the  coontiy  popu- 
lation also  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  trade 
was  now  producing  great  changes.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  increased  demand  for  wool,  both 
for  exportation  and  lor  working  up  at  home,  that 
prompted  that  extensive  conversion  of  land  from 
tillage  to  pasturage,  which  so  many  acta  of  parlia- 
ment were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  son,  in  all  probability  ineffectually  enough,  to 
restrain.  The  inclosures,  we  may  observe,  which 
were  now  made  to  so  great  an  extent  were  mainly 
if  not  entirely  the  consequence  of  this  increased 
profitableness  of  sheep  farming  and  grazing,  the 
object  of  inclosing  the  land  being  to  take  it  out  of 
tillage  and  turn  it  into  pasturage.  *'  Inclosures  at 
that  time,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  account  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  parliament  in  1488,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  supposed  evil,  '^  began  to  be  more 
frequent,  whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  families,  was  turned 
into  pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herds- 
men ;"  and  in  William  Stafford's  curious  dialogue 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  in  which 
the  knight,  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  hus- 
bandman, and  the  capper,  confer  tc^ther  upon 
the  grievances  of  their  several  classes,  the 
husbimdman  exclaims,  **  Marry,  for  these  inclo- 
sures do  undo  us  all;  for  they  make  us  to  pay 
dearer  for  our  land  that  we  occupy,  and  causeth 
that  we  can  have  no  land  in  manner  for  our  money 
to  put  to  tillage ;  all  is  taken  up  for  pasture — 
for  pasture  either  for  sheep  or  for  grazing  of  cattle ; 
in  so  much  that  I  have  known  of  late  a  dozcu 
ploughs,  within  less  compass  than  six  miles  about 
me,  laid  down  within  this  seven  veais  ;  and  where 
three  score  persons  or  upwards  had  their  livings, 
now  one  man  with  his  cattle  hath  aU."  And 
again,  "  Yea,  those  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
mischiefs,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry  out  of 
the  country,  by  the  which  was  increased  before  ail 
kind  of  victuals,  and  now  altogether  sheep,  sheep, 
sheep.  It  was  far  better  when  there  were  not  only 
sheep  enough,  but  also  oxen,  kine,  swine,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese ;  yea, 
and  bread-corn  and  malt-corn  enough  boudes, 
reared  altogether  upon  the  same  land."t  ^n  &ct, 
however,  although  the  money  price  of  butchers' 
meat  and  poultry  had  become  greater  than  formerly, 
along  with  that  of  everything  else — ^the  case  being 
partly  that  of  a  mere  nominal  rise  of  prices  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  and 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  partly  that  of  a 
real  rise  produced  by  an  augmented  population  and 
a  more  active  demand  for  these  and  the  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  it  is  admitted  by  the  husbandman 
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himself  in  this  very  dialogue  that  the  very  articles 
of  the  dearth^  that  is^  the  dearness,  of  which  he 
complains,  had  never  before  been  so  abimdant  in 
the  land  as  they  then  were. 

The  extension  of  trade  and  manufactures  was 
the  great  primary  cause  of  all  the  phenomena 
that  now  marked  the  social  condition  of  Eng- 
land : — the  rise  of  wages  and  of  prices,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  more  than  nominal;  the  extended 
rearing  of  sheep  and  of  cattle,  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  wool  and  for  butchers'  meat; 
the  inclosing  of  arable  and  waste  lands  to  fit  them 
for  pasturage  and  grazing ;  the  disappearance  of 
small  farms  and  of  cottiers ;  the  decay  of  many  of 
the  old  corporate  towns;  the  rising  population 
and  importance  of  towns  where  the  absence  of  cor- 
porate privileges  permitted  freedom  of  industry; 
and,  finally,  the  gradual  formation  of  a  gentry  and 
a  middle  class,  destined  in  a  future  age  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  that  predominant  power  in 
the  commonwealth  which  had  formerly  been  held 
by  the  feudal  nobility,  and  had  in  the  present  state 
of  transition  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
Some  other  circumstances,  indeed,  accidentally 
concurred  to  incline  the  current  of  change  in  the 
same  direction ;  the  devastation  made  among  the 
old  nobility  by  the  wars  of  the  preceding  age,  for 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  unshackling  of  their 
estates  from  the  fetters  of  entail,  had  already 
sapped  and  shaken  the  edifice  of  their  supremacy, 
before  it  was  exposed  to  the  assault  of  any  new  or 
rival  power;  but  even  all  this  would  have  been  of 
no  avail  in  forwarding  the  results  that  ultimately 
arose,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  at  the  very  time  the 
system  of  feudalism  was  thus  becoming  weak 
from  natural  decay  or  violence  directed  against 
it  from  another  quarter,  the  new  force  that  was 
eventually  to  take  its  place  was  growing  up  and 
establishing  itself.  In  the  absence  of  that  middle 
class,  which  trade  was  creating,  the  crown,  if  it  had 
been  able  smgle-handed  to  subdue  the  enfeebled 
aristocracy,  would  probably  have  come  in  not  as  the 
mere  trustee  or  temporary  depositary  of  their  power, 
but  as  its  absolute  and  ultimate  inheritor.  As  matters 
actually  went,  the  causes  that  led  to  the  alienation 
and  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates  of  the  ancient 
feudal  lords  of  the  soil  were  met  and  assisted  in 
their  operation  by  the  circumstances  of  altogether 
differeut  origin  which  were  lifting  up  a  new  class 
of  the  population  into  wealth  and  importance.  The 
two  agencies,  indeed,  assisted  each  other ;  the  sale 
of  land  was  promoted  by  the  growth  of  mercantile 
wealth,  and  the  rise  of  the  order  of  the  gentry  and 
the  middle  classes  was  facilitated  by  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  offered  for  the  investment  in  land  of  the 
money  made  rn  trade.  But  the  moving  power 
which  impressed  upon  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place  the  direction  in  which  they  actually  pro- 
ceeded was  evidently  the  new  and  rising  power  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate,  however,  that  the  legislature  did 
not  see  this ;  for,  with  the  usual  dread  of  the  world 
being  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  if  the  existing 


system  of  society  should  be  suffered  to  undergo  any 
modification,  the  lawgivers  of  that  day  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  resist  the  natural  revolution  that 
was  in  progress  by  all  sorts'  of  artificial  moles  and 
embankments — ^lamenting  over  the  diminution  of 
tillage,  the  extension  of  pasturage,  the  removal  of 
cottages,  the  consolidation  of  small  fiirms,  the 
decay  of  corporate  towns,  the  increasing  size  of 
the  new  haunts  of  industry,  and  wasting  much  in- 
genuity in  contriving  enactments  to  prevent  the 
l^rther  encroachment  of  these  and  the  other  ima- 
ginary evils  of  the  altering  condition  of  things. 
Directed  as  these  efforts  were  against  mere  results 
or  symptoms,  the  real  source  of  which  was  un- 
known and  unsuspected,  they  could  produce  no 
further  effect  than  for  a  little  while  to  chafe  and 
ruffle  the  onward  stream  of  innovation.  The  growth 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  countrv, 
which  was  the  true  fountain  from  which  the  whole 
of  the  mischief  flowed,  the  legislature  was  all  the 
while  very  anxiously,  however  in  some  respects  in- 
judiciously, doing  everything  it  could  think  of  to 
encourage  and  assist. 

Such  were  the  influences  already  at  work,  and 
such  the  social  changes  that  were  going  on,  when 
the  land  was  suddenly  swept  by  the  hurricane  of 
the  Reformation.  That  mighty  event  we  are  here 
to  consider  merely  in  its  economical  bearings  and 
consequences.  We  may  say  of  it,  in  one  word, 
that  it  impelled  all  things  with  greater  force  than 
ever  towards  that  new  position  in  the  direction  of 
which  they  were  already  tending.  The  temporal 
peerage  had,  by  the  diminution  of  its  numbers  and 
its  possessions,  been  reduced  to  comparative  power- 
lessness.  The  ancient  spiritual  peerage  was  now 
stnick  down  to  a  still  lower  insignificancy  and 
more  complete  dependence  on  the  crown ;  and  the 
crown,  by  this  subjugation  of  another  rival  power, 
and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property, 
was  raised  to  a  higher  elevation  than  ever.  But 
the  circumstances  which  were  rearing  and  nourish- 
ing the  popular  strength  also  derived  new  force  in 
various  ways  from  this  great  revolution.  The 
mere  removal  of  a  vast  despotic  authority,  natu- 
rally opposed  to  all  innovation,  and  linked  in  its 
sympathies  and  its  interests  with  the  maintenance 
of  everything  established  and  ancient,  was  favour- 
able to  the  expansion  of  speculation  and  enterprise 
of  all  kinds.  The  overthrow  of  an  institution  so 
venerable  as  the  church,  and  which  had  hitherto 
held  down  the  whole  national  mind  and  habits  of 
thought  and  action  with  so  comprehensive  and 
firm  a  grasp,  was  like  the  burstmg  asunder  and 
passing  away  of  all  old  customary  bonds  and  in- 
closures,  and  a  throwing  open  to  all  men  of  the 
clear  broad  field  of  a  new  era.  But  besides  the 
universal  excitement  it  thus  diffused,  and  the  con- 
straint and  benumbment  from  which  it  released 
the  spirit  and  energies  of  the  people,  the  abolition 
of  the  old  religion  operated  also  in  a  more  palpable 
way  to  benefit  the  cause  of  the  national  industry, 
which  is  that  of  the  popular  strength,  by  the  large 
number  of  additional  hands  it  soon  set  to  work  in 
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Productive  and  profitable  labour.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  fifty  thousand  persona  were  wont  to  lead 
an  idle  and  useless  life  in  the  English  monastic 
institutions,  and  that  by  the  dissolution  of  these 
establishments,  and  the  abrogation  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy together,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  of  both  sexes,  heretofore  withdrawn  from 
marriage,  were  added  to  the  force  by  which  the 
population  is  kept  up.  In  the  state  of  England  in 
that  age,  such  an  addition  to  the  effective  stock  of 
its  population  was  a  direct  augmentation  of  the 
sources  of  the  public  wealth. 

From  the  time  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the 
various  influencing  circumstances  that  have  been 
enumerated  as  carrying  forward  the  transformation 
of  the  ancient  social  condition  of  the  country  had 
a  freer  course  than  ever.  Manufacturing  industry 
continued  to  spread,  trade  domestic  and  foreign  was 
constantly  enlarging  its  field,  and  acquiring  new 
activity,  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  every  form  be- 
gan to  penetrate  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe, 
Sie  advance  of  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes 
in  wealth  and  in  adding  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
to  the  necessaries  of  life  was  almost  without  pause 
or  slackening,  and  they  must  have  been  growing  up 
to  the  desire  and  the  power  of  asserting  for  thon- 
aelves  a  higher  position  in  the  commonwealth  at  a 
rate  like  that  of  the  growth  of  a  young  giant.  Still 
the  actual  state  of  things  was  only  one  of  transi- 
tion ;  many  of  the  old  repressive  influences  were 
yet  strong ;  the  crown,  strengthened  by  its  recent 
acquisitions,  and  its  overthrow  both  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  the  ancient  church,  continued  to  main- 
tain itself  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  state;  both 
the  new  nobility  and  the  new  church  were  little 
more  than  its  dependent  and  subservient  allies ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rising  boldness  of  the 
Puritanical  spirit,  the  contest  which  was  in  the 
next  century  to  effect  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  middle  classes  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
yet  fairly  begun. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  numbers  of  the  population 
were  in  an  advancing  state  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  period.  Yet  there  were  certain  partial 
appearances  which  might  seem  to  superficial  or 
prejudiced  observers  to  indicate  a  contrary  state  of 
the  fact ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  reduced  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  old  towns, 
and  of  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  lands 
formerly  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  cottier  tenants 
had  been  consolidated  into  large  sheep  and  grazing 
farms.  Such  delusive  evidences  we  must  suppose 
to  have  inspired  the  frequent  lamentations  about 
the  decay  of  people  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
acts  of  parliament  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  same  spirit,  also, 
and  directing  his  view  exclusively  to  the  same 
single  class  of  facts,  Harrison  writes  in  one  place, 
"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  England  was 
never  less  furnished  with  people  than  at  this  pre- 
sent ;  for  if  the  old  records  of  every  manor  be 


sought,  and  search  made  to  find  what  tenem^ts 
are  fallen,  either  down  or  into  the  lord's  hands,  or 
brought  and  united  together  by  other  men,  it  will 
soon  appear  that  in  some  one  manor  seventeen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  houses  are  shrunk.  I  know 
what  I  say  by  mine  own  experience,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  one  cottage  be  here  and  there  erected 
of  late,  which  is  to  little  purpose.  Of  cities  and 
towns  either  utterly  decayed,  or  more  than  a  quar- 
ter or  half  diminished,  though  some  one  be  a  liulc 
increased  here  and  there;  of  towns  pulled  down 
for  sheep-walks,  and  no  more  but  the  lordships 
now  standing  in  them,  beside  those  than  William 
Rufus  pulled  down  in  his  time,  I  could  say  some- 
what.*'* Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  in  another 
temper :  "'  Some,"  he  observes,  "  do  grudge  at 
the  great  increase  of  people  in  these  days,  thinking 
a  necessary  brood  of  cattle  far  better  than  a  super- 
fluous augmentation  of  mankind ;"  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  against  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  grudge,  he  leaves  the  assertion  that  there  had 
been  a  great  increase  of  people  undisputed.f  So 
afterwards  we  find  him  acknowledging  that  many 
persons  complained  ^  of  the  increase  of  poverty, 
laying  the  cause  upon  God,  as  though  he  were  in 
fault  for  sending  such  increase  of  people,  or  want 
of  wars  that  should  consume  them,  affirming  that 
the  land  was  never  so  full ;"  nor  here  again  does 
he  attempt  to  deny  that  the  alleged  increase  of 
population  had  actually  taken  place ;  he  only  en- 
deavours to  show  that  it  was  a  good  instead  of  an 
eviL  The  truth  is,  the  cottagers,  by  whom  the 
land  in  many  places  had  formerly  been  occupied, 
and  whose  poverty  prevented  them  from  even  half 
cultivating  the  soil  they  cumbered,  were  now,  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  also  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  absorbed  among  the  artisans  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  where,  with  higher  earnings 
and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  would  no 
doubt  increase  their  numbers  much  faster  than  in 
their  previous  half-starved  and  miserable  exist- 
ence. 

The  great  extension  of  manufacturing  industry 
which  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  England  in 
this  age,  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
various  seats  of  the  woollen  and  other  trades  re- 
ceiving large  draughts  of  populatioa  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
did  not  suffer  either  from  this  transference  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  towns,  or  (rom  the 
conversion  into  pasturage  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  land  that  had  heretofore  produced  com.  It  is 
admitted  that  both  com  and  cattle  were  more  plenti- 
ful than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  such,  indeed, 
it  is  affirmed,  had  been  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,  that  the  average  produce  of  an  acre 
of  land  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, about  twice  what  it  had  been  half  a  centiiry 
earlier.  In  course  of  time,  too,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  we  find  the  legislature  falling  to  denounce 
the  great  increase  of  cottages  as  zealously  as  it  had 

•  DeKiiptian  of  England,  p  905.  f  Id.  p.  IS^ 
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before  Iwen  wont  to  inveigh  against  their  destrac- 
tion.  An  act  was  passed  in  1588  *'  for  the  avoid- 
ing," as  it  is  expressed  in  the  preamble,  *'  of  the 
great  inconveniences  which  are  found  by  expe- 
rience to  grow  by  the  erecting  and  building  of 
ereat  numbers  and  multitude  of  cottages,  which  are 
daily  more  and  more  increased  in  many  parts  of 
this  realm.***  But  we  have  the  most  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  certain  notices 
preserved  by  Harrison  himself,  as  well  as  by  other 
authorities.  We  found,  in  the  former  Book,  that, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  capitation  tax  of 
1377,  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  ap- 
parently did  not  at  that  date  exceed  two  millions  and 
a  half.  By  the  military  musters  taken  in  1574  and 
1575,  Harrison  tells  us,  the  number  of  able  men  for 
service  was  found  to  amount  to  1,172,674;  "  and 
yet,"  he  adds,  "  were  they  not  so  narrowly  taken, 
but  that  a  third  part  of  this  like  multitude  was  left 
unbilled  and  uncalled."t  If  we  double  the  num- 
ber here  given  to  obtain  the  entire  number  of  males, 
it  will  make  the  population  of  the  kingdom  to 
amount  at  this  time  to  about  4,690,000 ;  if  we  add 
one-third,  as  Harrison  suggests,  we  shall  have  a 
population  of  about  6,254,000.  The  actual  popu- 
lation cannot  have  been  much  less  than  ^7e  mil- 
lions, or  twice  its  amount  two  centuries  before. 
Harrison's  account  agrees  nearly  with  a  statement 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  informs  us  that,  in 
1 583,  there  was  a  general  review  of  all  the  men  in 
England  capable  of  bearing  arms,  when  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  1,172,000.  It  appears,  also, 
from  an  enumeration  given  in  to  the  privy  council 
by  the  bishops  in  1603,  that  the  number  of  com- 
municants and  recusants  (or  persons  who  did  not 
communicate,  though  of  the  legal  age),  was  then 
2,065,498  (the  recusants  amounting  only  to  8465 
individuals).  All  persons  upwards  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  required  to  communicate ;  but 
as,  of  course,  many  must  have  been  excused  on 
account  of  old  age,  sickness,  and  other  lawful 
causes,  this  account  is  sufficiently  consistent  with 
the  others  that  have  just  been  quoted.  | 

The  subject  of  wages  and  prices,  in  addition  to 
its  usual  obscurity  from  other  causes,  is  perplexed 
during  the  present  period  by  the  consideration 
of  the  varying  intrinsic  value  of  money  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  depreciation  and  debasement  of  the 
coinage.  Of  the  numerous  notices  which  have 
been  collected  by  modem  inquirers  from  public 
documents  and  other  contemporary  records,  we  will 
mention  a  few  that  appear  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant. In  1496  the  parliament  passed  a  new  act§ 
for  regulating,  that  is  to  say,  for  keeping  down 
wages,  endeavouring  to  fix  them  at  very  nearly  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  been  condemned  to 
remain  stationary  by  the  act  of  1444  ;||  but  neither 
statute  is  evidence  of  anything  except  that  waj^p. 
were  actually  rising  at  the  time  when  each  i^*^ 
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ference  took  place.  A  similar  attempt  was  agam 
made  in  1514,  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be 
said.  From  Sir  Frederick  Eden*s  tables  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  1500,  the  day  wages  of  a  mason 
were  4d.<,  with  2d,  for  diet ;  that  in  1575  a  master 
mason  was  paid  Is,  ti  day,  a  tiler  the  same,  a 
plumber  the  same,  a  dauber  (or  house-painter)  the 
same,  and  a  common  labourer  Sd,;  that  in  1589 
and  1590  the  day  wages  of  a  ditcher  were  4rf.,  of 
a  thresher  (without  diet)  6c£.,  of  a  hedger  4d.y  and 
of  a  gardener  6d,;  and  that  in  160)  a  common 
labourer  had  lOd,  a  day,  and  a  master  mason  or 
tiler  1».  2d.  The  yearly  wages  paid  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1511  were, 
to  a  serving-boy,  13;.  4d. ;  to  a  minstrel,  41. ;  to  a 
chaplain  graduate,  3/.  6s.Sd. ;  to  a  chaplain  not 
graduate,  2/. ;  to  the  principal  priest  of  the  chapel, 
5/. ;  to  a  female  rocker  in  the  nursery,  1/.  Of 
course  all  these  persons  had  their  food  and  lodging 
in  addition.  In  1544  the  wages  of  mariners  in  the 
king's  ships  were  raised  from  bs.  per  month  to 
6;.  Sd.  In  1545  the  salary  of  a  domestic  priest 
was  4/.  145.  2d. ;  in  1555,  6/.  13*.  4d  On  the 
whole,  although  there  were  frequent  and  consider- 
able fluctuations,  the  money-wages  of  most  de- 
scriptions of  common  labour  appear  to  have  fully 
doubled  their  amount  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  price  of  provisions,  however, 
though  that  was  also  subject  to  great  variations, 
had  advanced  at  least  at  an  equal  rate.  The 
quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  3*.  id.  in  1485 ;  for 
14^.  Sd.  in  1491 ;  for  1/.  in  1497 ;  for  4^.  in  1498 ; 
for  Ss.4d.  in  1500;  for  18a.  Sd.  in  1512;  for 
4s.  4d.  in  1530;  for  IL  bs.  4d.  in  1544;  for 
21.  I3s.  in  1586  ;  for  5/.  4*.  in  1587  ;  for  17^.  in 
1589;  for  21.  2s.  in  1596 ;  for  1/.  7*.  in  1599. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  price  was  very 
seldom  much  below  1/.  per  quarter;  but  in  this 
article  in  particular  the  extremes  of  high  and  low 
prices  were  frequently  touched  in  the  same  year. 
The  prices  of  some  of  the  other  common  articles  of 
consumption  about  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  close  of  the  century,  are  given  as  follows  : — 
In  1500,  two  rabbits,  2jd. ;  twelve  pigeons,  4d. ; 
one  hundred  eggs,  6d.  or  7rf. ;  a  chicken.  Id. ;  a 
goose,  3d.  or  4d. ;  a  wether  undipped.  Is.  Sd. ; 
an  ewe  undipped,  Is.ld.;  a  lamb,  6d. ;  an  ox, 
11;.  Sd. ;  an  heifer,  9j.  :  in  1541,  a  capon  from 
Sd.  to  Is.  lOd. ;  a  large  and  fat  hen,  7cf. ;  twelve 
pigeons,  lOd.;  a  goose,  7d.  or  Sd. ;  one  hundred 
eggs  in  summer,  1*.  2d. ;  in  winter.  Is.  Sd.;  a 
pound  of  butter,  3d. :  in  1549,  an  ox,  1/.  4;.  4d. 
to  21.  Ss.  4d. ;  a  wether  shorn,  2;.  4d.  to  4;.  4d. ; 
an  ewe.  Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  6d. ;  a  cow,  13*.  4d.  to 
1/.  2s. :  in  1589,  a  fat  cow,  31. ;  a  milch  cow, 
1/.  13*.  4d. ;  a  fat  goose,  1*.  or  1*.  2d. ;  a  turkey, 
ls.4d.:  in  1590,  six  pigeons,  6(1.;  a  pound  of 
butter,  4d.:  in  1597,  a  stone  of  beef,  1*.  lid.  to 
2*.  2rf. ;  twelve  pigeons,  4*.  3d. ;  eleven  eggs,  4d. ; 
four  chickens,  2*.  Sd. ;  a  calf,  6*.  to  8*. ;  a  pound 

/  rhcCBC,  2\d.  to  S^ci. ;  a  pound  of  sugar,  1*.  4d. ; 
fiit  buUock,  51. 19$.  6d.  •,  a  iat  sheep,  14*.  6d, 
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buty  unfortunately^  it  is  for  the  moat  part  only 
when  prices  have  been  extraordinarily  high  or  ex- 
traordinarily low  that  they  have  been  preserved. 
Of  other  commodities,  in  1525,  a  pair  of  hose  cost 
2s,  4d, ;  a  pair  of  shoes,  Is.  4d,  :  m  1558,  a  sack 
of  coals,  lOcI. :  in  1570,  a  quire  of  paper,  3d. :  in 
1578,  a  pound  of  candles,  ^^d. :  in  1589,  a  shirt. 
Is,  Sd. ;  a  pound  of  soap,  8d. :  in  1590,  a  chaldron 
of  coals,  9^.,  having  before  been  4f . ;  a  pair  of 
men's  shoes.  Is,  6d»  ;  a  pair  of  stockings,  2s,  Bd. ; 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  1/.  18;.;  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder. Is.  4d.  Imperfect  as  tbey  are,  these 
memoranda  sufficiently  prove  that  a  great  rise  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
money  prices  both  of  food  and  of  nearly  all  the 
other  articles  of  life.  In  Stafford's  Dialogue,  pub- 
lished in  1581,  all  the  speakers  agree  in  regard  to 
the  rise  of  prices  that  had  taken  place  in  their 
time.  **I  am  fain,"  says  the  capper,  **to  give 
my  journeymen  twopence  in  a  day  more  than  I 
was  wont  to  do,  and  yet  they  say  they  cannot 
sufficiently  live  thereon."  "  Such  of  us,"  says 
the  knight,  '*as  do  abide  in  the  country,  still 
cannot,  with  two  hundred  a  year,  keep  that  house 
that  we  might  have  done  with  two  hundred  marks 
but  sixteen  years  past."  *^  Cannot  you,  neigh- 
bour," he  adds,  addressing  the  fanner,  '*  remember 
that,  within  these  thirty  years,  I  could  in  this  town 
buy  the  best  pig  or  goose  that  I  could  lay  my  hand 
on  for  4c2.,  which  now  costeth  I2d.;  a  good  capon 
for  3d.  or  4c{.,  a  chicken  for  Id.,  a  hen  for  2c/., 
which  now  costeth  me  double  and  triple  the 
money?  It  is  likewise  in  greater  ware,  as  in  beef 
and  muttou.  I  have  seen  a  cap  for  \3d.  as  good 
as  I  can  get  now  for  2;.  6d. ;  of  cloth  ye  have 
heard  how  the  price  is  risen.  Now  a  pair  of  shoes 
cost  \2d.y  yet  in  my  time  I  have  bought  a  better 
for  6d.  Now  I  can  get  never  a  horse  shoed  under 
lOd.  or  \2d,^  where  I  have  also  seen  the  common 
price  was  6d." 

But  that  which  is  more  than  anything  else  the 
barometer  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
or  great  body  of  the  population,  is  the  heaving  of 
the  mass  of  utter  destitution  which  lies  below  all 
labour.  The  history  of  the  poor  in  England,  as  it 
is  impressed  upon  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book, 
also  discloses  many  curious  views  of  the  state  of 
English  society  and  civilization  generally,  in  the 
period  under  review. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  'Commonwealth  of 
England,'  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  says 
that,  of  villains  in  gross,  he  never  knew  any  m 
England  in  his  time,  and  that  of  villains  regardant, 
there  were  so  few  that  they  were  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  Bondmen  or  niefsy  however,  are  still 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  statutes ;  and,  in  fact, 
instances  of  their  emancipation  occur  even  sub- 
sequent to  the  expiration  of  the  present  period. 
That  pauperism  and  mendicancy,  however,  which 
we  have  before  shown  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
abolition  of  villenage,*  became,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  more  formidable  evil  than  ever.     It  is 

•SMUite,pp.974.87». 


commonly  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
beggary  which  now  inundated  the  country  flowed 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  which,  it  is  said,  used  to 
be  bestowed  in  feeding  or  giving  alms  to  the  poor. 
A  modern  vmter  has  expressed  a  strong  doubt 
^whether  the  monasteries  generally  had  greatly 
troubled  themselves  with  relieving  poor  that  did 
not  immediately  belong  to  their  ovm  demesnes," 
and   conceives  the   truth   of  the  matter  to  be 
that    "  the   abbeys    were    more   burdened   with 
the  rich  than  the  poor;"    the  great  men  who 
travelled  from    house  to    house    not   contenting 
themselves  with  having  their  numerous  retinues 
lodged  and  luxuriously  feasted  at  the  expense  of 
their  hosts,  but  often  extorting  a  considerable  pre- 
sent, as  it  was  called,  of  money  or  provisions  from 
the  abbot  at  their  departure.*     But  if  the  mo- 
nasteries really  did  feed  great  numbers  of  the  poor, 
they  probably  by  so  doing  created  and  diffiised 
more  poverty  than  they  relieved.     In  feeding  beg- 
gars they  fed  beggary,  and  spread  the  infection  and 
disease  of  the  idle  and  useless  life  of  the  cloister 
far  beyond  the  monastic  walls.     In  this  way  it  may 
be  true  that  their  confiscation  left  a  lai^  mass  of 
poverty  unprovided  for,  of  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  bear  the  burden,  but  of  which  a  consider- 
able part  probably,  but  for  them,  never  would  have 
existed.     There  was  much  vagrant  mendicancy, 
however,  in  England  long  before  the  Ref<ama- 
tion,  and  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  evil,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
began   to  engage   the  attention    of   the   legisla- 
ture.f    The  efforts  of  parliament  to  grapple  with 
vagrancy  and  pauperism,  after  being  suspended 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  lY., 
were  renewed  very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  a 
settled  government  under  Henry  VII.     In  1495 
an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1388,  which  had  directed  vagabonds  to  be 
committed  to  prison,  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed in  the  preamble,  that   the    king's    grace 
anxiously  desired  to  reduce  his  subjects  under 
obedience  to  his  laws  by  softer  means  than  by  such 
extreme  rigour  as  that  of  the  existuig  law  against 
vagabonds  and  beggars,  who  were  now  accordingly 
ordered  only  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. t     It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  true  reason  of  this  relaxaticm  of 
the  old  statute  was  what  is  professed  to  have  been 
only  a   secondary  consideration,  namely,    ^  the 
great  charges  for  bringing  of  vagabonds  to  the 
gaols  according  to  the  same  statute,  and  the  Icmg 
abiding  of  them  therein."    With  regard  to  beggars 
not  able  to  work  it  was  ordered  that  they  should 
go,  rest,  and  abide  in  the  hundred  where  tbey  last 
dwelt,  or  where  they  were  best  known,  or  where 
they  had  been  bom,  *^  there  to  remain  or  abide, 
without  begging  out  of  the  said  hundred.'*    A 
qualified  license  of  mendicancy,  therefore,  was  now 
given  to  the  impotent  poor.    A  cUuse  that  follows 
is  curious  as  indicating  a  common  condition  of  one 

•  Eden,  State  of  Poor.  t.  95.  f  See  aata,  p.  874. 
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class  of  pertont  in  this  age ;  it  enacts  that  no  man 
shall  be  excused  for  begging  out  of  his  hundred, 
**  by  that  he  is  a  clerk  of  one  university  or  of  other, 
without  he  show  the  letters  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  from  whence  he  sayeth  he  cometh."  It 
appears,  merefore,  that  students  of  either  umversity 
might  beg  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  they  had 
the  license  of  their  chancellor.  The  evil  of 
vagrant  pauperism,  however,  continued  to  make 
head  against  the  new  law  as  it  had  done  against 
the  old.  In  1530  we  find  parliament  declaring 
that,  **  in  all  places  throughout  this  realm  of 
England,  vagabonds  and  beggars  have  of  long 
time  increased,  and  daily  do  increase,  in  great  and 
excessive  numbers,  by  the  occasion  of  idleness, 
mother  and  root  of  all  vices,  whereby  hath  in- 
surged  and  sprung,  and  daily  insurgeth  and 
tpringeth,  continual  thefts,  murders,  and  other 
heinous  offences  and  great  enormities,  to  the  high 
displeasure  of  God,  the  inquietation  and  damage  of 
the  king's  people,  and  to  the  marvellous  disturbance 
of  the  common*weal  of  this  realm."*  In  a  subse- 
quent clause  beggars  are  described  as  now  ^  aug- 
mented and  increased  into  great  routs  and  compa- 
nies." In  these  circumstances  it  is  directed  that  the 
impotent  poor  shall  receive  licenses  from  the  justices 
of  the  peace  to  beg  within  certain  limits ;  and  that 
all  men  and  women,  *^  being  whole  and  mighty 
in  body,  and  able  to  labour,"  being  found  vagrant 
and  unable  to  give  an  account  of  how  they  get  their 
living,  shall  be  apprehended  by  the  constables,  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  cart  naked,  and  beaten  with  whips 
through  the  nearest  market-town  or  hamlet,  till 
their  bodies  be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping. 
After  this  the  vagrant  is  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  or  where  he  had  last  resided 
for  three  years,  with  a  certificate  of  his  whipping, 
*'  there  to  put  himself  to  labour,  like  as  a  true  man 
oweth  to  do."  Especial  care  is  taken  to  provide 
that  "  scholars  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  go  about  begging,  not  being  au- 
thorised under  the  seal  of  the  said  universities  by 
the  commissary,  chancellor,  or  vice-chancellor  of 
the  same,"  as  well  as  fortune-tellers  and  various 
other  suspicious  characters,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be  punished  by 
whipping  after  the  manner  before  rehearsed.  All 
these  attempts,  however,  to  cope  with  the  evil  of 
pauperism  must  have  proved  wholly  ineffectual, 
until  some  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  in  some  other  way  than  by 
beggary ;  and,  accordingly,  to  this  point  the  legis- 
lature, idter  having  long  endeavoured  to  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  unpleasant  necessity,  was  driven  at  last 
In  1 535  it  was  acknowledged  in  the  preamble  to  a 
new  act,  that  the  act  passed  five  years  before  was 
defective,  "  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  provided  in 
the  said  act  how  and  in  what  wise  the  said  poor 
people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered  at 
their  repair  and  at  their  coming  into  their  coun- 
tries, nor  how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred 
should  be  charged  for  the  relief  of  the  same  poor 

•  Stat  S9  Flen.  VIII.  c.  19. 
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people,  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and  keeping  in  work 
and  labour  of  the  aforesaid  valiant  vagabonds."* 
Still,  however,  no  compulsory  assessment  of  parishes 
was  ordered ;  it  was  only  directed  that  the  magis- 
trates of  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes 
should  'Mn  good  and  charitable  wise  take  such 
discreet  and  convenient  order,  by  gathering  and 
procuring  of  such  charitable  and  voluntary  alms  of 
the  good  Christian  people  within  the  same,  with 
boxes,  every  Sunday,  holiday,  and  other  festival 
day,  or  otherwise  among  themselves,  in  such  good 
and  discreet- wise,  as  the  poor,  impotent,  lame, 
feeble,  sick,  or  diseased  people,  being  not  able  to 
work,  may  be  provided,  holpen,  and  relieved,  so 
that  in  no  wise  they  nor  none  of  them  be  suffered 
to  go  openly  in  begging ;  and  that  such  as  be  lusty, 
or  having  their  limbs  strong  enough  to  labour,  may 
be  daily  kept  in  continual  labour,  whereby  every 
one  of  tbem  may  get  their  own  subatanoe  and 
living  with  tlieir  own  hands."  To  aid  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  churchwardens,  the  clergy  are  com- 
manded, *^  in  all  and  every  their  sermons,  collec- 
tions, biddings  of  the  beads,  as  in  time  of  all 
confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  the  wills  or 
testaments  of  any  persons,  at  all  times  of  the  year," 
to  exhort  and  stir  the  people  to  be  liberal  in  giving 
their  contributions  towards  the  comfort  and  relief  of 
the  impotent  poor,  and  *'  for  the  setting  and  keeping 
to  continual  work  and  labour  of  the  foresaid  nif- 
iiers,  sturdy  vagabonds,  and  valiant  beggars."  A 
severe  addition  was  now  also  made  to  (he  punish- 
ment of  vagrancy  committed  after  the  individual 
had  been  once  already  whipped ;  it  is  direeted  that 
he  shall  not  only  be  whipped  again,  but  **also 
shall  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right 
ear  clean  cut  off,  so  as  it  may  appear  for  a  per- 
petual token  after  that  time  that  he  hath  been  a 
contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth.'* 
But  this  act  was  soon  found  to  be  of  no  more 
efficacy  than  any  of  those  that  had  preceded  it ;  the 
noxious  plant  of  beggary  and  vagabondage  con- 
tinued to  lift  its  head  and  flourish,  if  possible  with 
ranker  luxuriance  than  before.  *'  Idleness  and 
vagabondry,"  the  parliament  again  declares,  in 
1541,  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  "  is  the  mother 
and  root  of  all  thefts,  robberies,  and  all  evil  acts 
and  other  mischiefs,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
given  thereto  hath  always  been  here  within  this 
realm  very  great,  and  more  in  number,  as  it  may 
appear,  than  in  other  regions ;  the  which  idleness 
and  vagabondry  all  the  king*s  highness*  noble  pro- 
genitors, kings  of  this  realm,  and  this  high  court  of 
parUament,  hath  often  and  with  great  travail  gone 
about  and  assayed  with  godly  acts  and  statutes  to 
repress;  yet  until  this  our  time  it  hath  not  had 
that  success  which  hath  been  wished ;  but,  partly 
by  foolish  pity  and  mercy  of  them  which  should 
have  seen  the  said  godly  laws  executed,  partly  by 
the  perverse  nature  and  long-accustomed  idleness 
of  the  persons  given  to  loitering,  the  said  godly 
statutes  hitherto  hath  had  small  effect,  and  idle  and 
vagabond  persons  hath  been  suffered  to  remain  and 
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increase,  and  yet  so  do/'*  All  fonner  acts  against 
sturdy  beggars  are  now  repealed,  and  a  new  set  of 
reflations  for  their  treatment  is  laid  down,  after 
being  ushered  in  by  the  profession  of  a  wish  rather  to 
attempt  their  reform  than  their  punishment;  "  if," 
says  the  act,  *'  they  should  be  punished  by  dea^, 
whipping,  imprisonment,  or  with  other  corporal 
pain,  it  were  not  without  their  desert,  for  the 
example  of  others,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  yet  if  they  could  be  brought  to  be 
made  profitable  and  do  service,  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  and  desired."  The  principle  thus  an- 
nounced is  singularly  enough  carried  out  by  the 
enactment  of  almost  the  severest  and  most  barba- 
rous provisions  on  the  Statute-book.  It  is  enacted, 
in  substance,  that  henceforth  every  person  not  im- 
potent, and  not  having  any  visible  regular  means 
of  living,  found  loitering  or  wandering  about,  and 
not  seeking  work,  shsJl  be  considered  as  a  vaga- 
bond, and  may  be  seized  and  set  to  work  by  any 
one  willing  to  give  him  meat  and  drink  for  his 
services ;  that  if  he  runs  away  from  the  labour  so 
given  him,  he  shall  be  branded  on  the  breast  with 
the  letter  Y  (probably  for  villain),  and  adjudged  to 
be  a  slave  to  Ids  employer  for  two  years ;  during 
which  time  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  said  master, 
**  only  giving  the  said  slave  bread  and  water,  or 
small  drink,  and  sueh  refuse  of  meat  as  he  shall 
think  meet ;"  to  force  him  to  work  "  by  beating, 
chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour, 
how  vile  soever  it  be,  as  he  shall  put  him  unto  ;" 
that  if  he  run  awav  he  shall  be  branded  on  the  fore- 
head or  the  ballot  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S,  and 
be  adjudged  a  slave  to  his  master  for  ever ;  and, 
finally,  that  if  he  run  away  a  second  time,  he  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  of 
death,  as  other  felons  ought  to  do.  All  beggars' 
children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen,  it  is  also  enacted,  may  be  taken 
without  consent  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  either  bound  apprentices  or  put  to  service; 
if  they  run  away  from  their  master,  to  be  on 
their  re-apprehension  punished  by  him  in  chains 
or  otherwise,  and  used  as  his  slaves  in  all  points, 
till  they  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-four  if 
males,  or  twenty  if  females.  If  slavery  had  by 
this  time  become  extinct  in  England,  this  was  a 
statute  restoring  it,  in  at  least  as  hideous*  a  shape 
as  it  could  well  have  worn  in  the  darkest  ages.  If 
the  new  law  brought  back  slaves,  however,  it  did 
not  diminish  beggars.  Two  years  after  its  enact- 
ment it  was  repealed,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
notoriously  seen  and  known  that  vagabonds  and 
beggars  continued  daily  to  increase  in  the  realm, 
partly,  as  it  is  admitted,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
severity  of  some  of  the  laws  made  against  the  evil 
preventing  their  being  put  in  due  cxecution.t  Se- 
veral more  acts  followed,  which  do  not  require 
notice,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years,  till,  in  1562,  the  compulsory  principle  was 
at  length  fairly  introduced  by  authority  being  given 
to  the  justices  in  sessions  to  assess  persons  obsti- 
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nately  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  their  towns  or  parishes,  and  to  commit 
them  to  prison  till  they  should  pay  their  assess- 
ments.* But  pauperism  and  beggary,  notwith- 
standing, still  remained  un vanquished.  Ten  years 
after,  *^  all  the  parts  of  England  and  Wales,"  says 
the  preamble  of  a  new  act,  "  be  presently  with 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  exce^ngly 
pestered,  "t  All  former  acts  were  now  once  more 
repealed ;  and  power  was  given  tc  the  justices  in 
sessions  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  by  taxing  or  assessing  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  localities  in  which  the  said  poor  should  be 
settled — substantially  the  principle  upon  which 
English  legislation  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  has 
ever  since  proceeded.  At  the  same  time,  this 
new  act  restored  no  small  part  of  the  severity  of 
the  atrocious  law  of  1547;  it  directed  that  any 
b^gar  convicted  of  being  a  vagabond  should,  after 
being  grievously  whipt,  be  burnt  through  the 
gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  com- 
pass of  an  inch  about,  unless  some  person  should 
agree  to  take  him  as  a  servant — of  course  without 
wages — for  a  year ;  that  if  he  twice  ran  away  horn 
such  master,  he  should  be  adjudged  a  felon  ;  and 
that  if  he  ran  away  a  third  time,  he  should  **  suffer 
pains  of  death  and  loss  of  land  and  goods,  as  a 
felon  without  allowance  or  benefit  of  clergy  or 
sanctuary."  Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  law, 
and  such  the  civilization  of  the  public  sentiment  in 
England  within  thirty  years  of  the  close  of  the 
present  period.  Even  the  impotent  poor,  it  is  de- 
clared, shall  be  deemed  vagabonds,  and  sufier  the 
punishments  set  forth  in  the  act  in  all  points,  if 
they  shall  leave  their  settlements  or  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  their  residence  by  the  justices.  One  of 
the  clauses  of  this  act  is  curious  for  the  enumera- 
tion it  contains  of  the  various  descriptions  p{  per- 
sons coming  under  the  definition  of  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  sturdy  beggars.  Among  them  are  idle 
persons  going  about  using  subtle  craft  and  unlaw- 
ful games  or  plays,  or  feigning  themselves  to  have 
knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or  other 
abused  sciences;  and  all  fencers,  bearwards, common 
players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels  not  belcmging 
to  any  peer  of  the  realm,  jugglers,  pedlers,  linker^ 
and  petty  chapmen,  wandering  abroad  without  a 
license  from  two  justices  of  the  peace.  Nor  are  the 
scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge going  about  begging  without  authority  from 
their  chancellor,  yet  forgotten.  Nay,  in  1597,  in 
a  new  act  *'  for  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,"  we  still  find  **  persons  calling 
themselves  scholars  going  about  begging"  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the  act  ia 
intended  to  apply-t  From  this  date,  however,  the 
legislation  respecting  paupers  begins  to  separate 
itself  from  that  respecting  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
While  rates  were  now  to  be  raised  by  the  church- 
wardens in  every  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
former,§  the  latter  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
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house  of  correction.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  plan  of  maintaining  and 
finding  employment  for  the  poor  by  parochial 
assessments,  was  in  1601  matured  and  perma- 
nently established  by  the  celebrated  act  entitled 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  2,  which  remained 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  our  poor-laws 
down  to  the  recent  great  change. 

The  great  fact  thus  brought  out  of  the  terrific  and 
irrepressible  character  of  the  pauperism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  concurs  with  the  general  tenour  of 
the  other  recorded  facts  that  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  drawing  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
in  England  the  age  of  the  advancement  of  the 
middle  classes  much  more  than  of  the  labouring 
population.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  spread  of 
manufactures  which  decidedly  elevated  the  former 
did  more  for  the  latter  than  enable  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  actual  (not  the  relative) 
position  they  had  previously  held,  if  it  did  even  so 
much.  Their  wages,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
seem  to  have  given  them  hardly  so  great  a  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  close  of  the 
period  as  they  had  at  its  commencement  They 
fed,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a 
rolling  and  constantly  widening  torrent  both  of 
pauperism  and  of  crime.  The  vast  amount  of  the 
disorder  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  be  judged  of  from  the  facts  which 
Harrison  states,  that  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  hanged  of  robbers,  thieves,  and  vaga- 
bonds, no  fewer  than  seventy-two  thousand,  and 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a 
year  seldom  passed  in  which  three  or  four  hun- 


dred criminals  were  not  sent  to  the  gallows.*  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  sum  total  of  the  penal 
work  that  had  to  be  done  by  the  law.  In  the  year 
1596,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  justice  of 
peace  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Strype,  forty  persons  were  executed 
in  that  county  alone,  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  thirty- seven  whipped;  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  others,  apprehended  for  robbery,  theft, 
and  other  felonies,  were  discharged  and  again  let 
loose  upon  the  public,  though  nearly  all  of  them 
were  probably  as  desperate  characters  as  those  who 
suffered;  yet,  after  all,  the  number  of  felonies 
committed  in  the  country  during  the  year  had  been 
at  least  five  times  as  many  as  were  brought  to  trial. 
Other  counties,  the  account  adds,  were  in  no  better 
condition  than  Somersetshire,  and  many  even  in  a 
worse ;  there  were  in  every  county  three  or  four 
hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  who  lived  by  theft 
and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  assembled  in 
troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  magistrates,  in  fact,  were 
overawed  by  the  threats  and  confederated  strength 
of  these  ruffians,  and  were  deterred  from  putting 
the  law  in  force  against  them.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived from  all  this,  that  the  "  merry  England''  of 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  was  in  some  respects  rather 
a  terrible  country  to  live  in — and  that  the  courtly 
and  literary  splendour,  which  makes  the  sunny 
foreground  of  the  picture  it  has  spread  before  the 
imagination  of  all  of  us,  is  set  ojQT,  when  the  whole 
is  uncovered,  by  no  small  force  of  contrast  in  the 
black  barbaric  gloom  of  the  other  parts. 

*  Descript.  of  Eng.  p.  186. 
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